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PART II. 


General and Physical Chemistry. 


The Molecular Scattering of Light in n-Pentane. Raju.- 
vkn katas ubba Venkatkswaran (T., 1922, 121, 2655—2663). 


The Calculation of the Hydrogen Dissimilar Spectra from 
the Inner Movements of the Electrons. I. E. Fites (Z. 

Physik, 1922, 11, 364—378).— A theoretical paper in which the 
general type of the potential function in the inner field of 41 m 
atom has been elucidated, and methods are outlined of determining 
the true series constants from the course of this function. Hie 
calculation of the spectrum of an idealised cubic sodium atom gives 
a quantum relationship of the sodium terms which is in agreement 
with the new Bohr assumptions. A consistent quantitative inter¬ 
pretation of the sodium spectrum will be given in the second part 
of this paper. <r 

New Spectra el WUer* 
extreme Ultaa violet. J. 

732—733).—In ea inveetint 
three new mnmbmi were lot 
appeared a line X 243*2 ± 0*2, of whtota the 

within limits of experimental error with the equiva_ _ 

length (X 248) for the L critical potential of oxygen. The con¬ 
ditions of tho observation of this unc indicate the transparency el 

vot. oxxiv. ii. * 1 
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hydrogen in this region, and the termination on the long wave¬ 
length side of X 243 of the great absorption band of hydrogen 
which begins at about X 850. Water-vapour gives a spectrum in 
the ultra-violet extending to about X 900, and consisting of oxygen 
lines, hydrogen series lines, the secondary spectrum of hydrogen, 
and some bands probably not due to hydrogen. For air, a spectrum 
was obtained to X 350. A. A. E. 

Effect of Pressure on the Band Spectra of Nitrogen. Jean 
Huddleston ( Physical Rev., 1921, 18, 327).—An investigation of 
the negative pole bands and the second group of positive bands 
jjroduced by nitrogen or air at pressures ranging from one to six 
atmospheres by means of a spark discharge, using a transformer 
or small induction coil. In nitrogen at one atmosphere pressure, 
the positive and negative bands were of about the same strength, 
whilst as tho pressure increased there was gradual formation of 
a continuous spectrum, the positive and negative bands being 
similarly affected. With air, the negative bands were stronger 
than the positive. In the region of the first group of positive 
bands, which was observed visually, there was no evidence of any 
band structure at or above one atmosphere pressure. A. A. E. 

Determination of the Wave-lengths of 118 Titanium Lines 
by means of the Interferometer. Frederick L. Brown 
(Astrophys. J., 1922, 56, 53—70).—By the use of a Fabry-Perot 
interferometer and a Hilger spectrograph of the constant-deviation 
prism type, a number of titanium lines between X 4263*134 and 
X 6261*097 have been measured in comparison with the cadmium 
line X 6438*4696. A. A. E. 

The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Pyridine and 
isoQuinoline. H. Fischer and P. Steiner (Comp, rend., 1922, 
175, 882—884; cf. Henri and Steiner, A., 1922, i, 928).—A quanti¬ 
tative study of the absorption spectra of pyridine and woquinoline 
in hexane solution has given new results. In the case of pyridine, 
the bands which correspond with those of benzone are replaced by 
a single band, whilst five new bands were observed in the region 
of greater wave-length. The curve obtained for tioquinoline 
resembles that given by naphthalene, but is situated as a whole 
towards the region of shorter wave-length. Certain general simi¬ 
larities are also found between the spectra of pyridine and iso- 
quinoline. H. J. E. 

Luminescence of Zinc Oxide above Red Heat. E. L. 

Nichols (Physical Rev., 1921, 17, 429—430).—Zinc oxide, whilst 
not photoluminescent or responsive to A-rays, is susceptible to 
excitation by the hydrogen flame ^cf. Nichols and Wilber, A., 1922, 
ii, 105, 806) with the development of (a) a red band which appears 
when the oxide is heated at 568°; at 700° it is displaced by a yellowish- 
green band, (6) a yellowish-green band which disappears at about 
940°. The point of maximum brightness, somewhat above 800 u , 
may indicate the occurrence of some molecular transformation. 

A. A. E. 
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Chemiluminescence and the Thermocheznical Behaviour 
oi Organo-magnesium Compounds. I. Lifschitz and Otto 
B. Kalbkreb (Z. physical. Chem., 1922, 102, 393—415).—An in¬ 
vestigation on the mechanism of the luminescence brought about 
by chemical reactions. It is shown that ethereal solutions of 
magnesium phenyl, p-bromophenyl, o-tolyl, p-tolyl, p-diphenyl, 
and (x-naphthyl bromides in the presence of air all give rise to a 
white luminescence, whilst in the presence of oxygen a blue lumines¬ 
cence varying in shade is observed. On the other hand, magnesium 
ethyl, benzyl, n-propyl, and camphor bromides, magnesium ethyl, 
»-propyl, and teoamyl iodides, magnesium w-propyl and triphenyl- 
methyl chlorides, and all compounds in which the magnesium is 
directly linked with an aliphatic carbon atom, do not give rise to 
luminescence under the influence of air or oxygen in ethereal 
solution. The luminescence gains in intensity in the above-named 
compounds with increasing molecular weight, and the light gives 
a continuous spectrum which extends from the green to the blue, 
and in no case does it correspond with the absorption spectrum of 
the ethereal solution. The dry magnesium halogen derivatives, 
irrespective of whether they are aliphatic or aromatic, give a much 
more intense light when in contact with air or oxygen than the 
ethereal solutions; here the light is of a green colour and gives a 
continuous spectrum. Among other reactions which are accom¬ 
panied by luminescence, the authors note the action of nitrous oxide 
and ethyl nitrite, nitric oxide and ethyl nitrate, nitrogen dioxide 
and acetyl chloride, carbon dioxide and water, carbon monoxide 
and benzene triozonide in benzene solution, and chloropicrin and 
magnesium phenyl bromide. It is shown that a high velocity of 
reaction is not a necessary cause of luminescence; large heat changes 
or active masses are also not at all determinative of luminescence. 
The heat of formation of a number of additive compounds of ethyl 
ether and Grignard compounds and the heat erf reaction of these 
substances with water have been determined calorimetricaily. In 
the case of the Grignard compounds, the authors are of the opinion 
that either the Grignard compound (I) or the mono-ether deriv¬ 
ative (II) is the seat of the luminescence, R*Mg*X (I) + n mote. 
ether ~ R*Mg*X, ether (II) +n mols. ether ^ R*Mg*X, 2 ether. 

J. F. S. 

Theory of Radiation Transformation. I. General 
Mechanism of Photochemical Processes. Fritz Weigert (Z. 
physikal. Chem., 1922, 102, 416—437).—A theoretical paper in 
which the mechanism of the absorption of light and its conversion, 
when absorbed, into such a form that it can bring about a chemical 
reaction is discussed. J. F. S. 

The Photochemistry of Hydrogen-Chlorine Mixtures 
Fritz Weigert (Z, Elektrochem 1922, 28, 456—458).—A study of 
the Draper effect, and the changes in density which occur on 
illumination of mixtures of chlorine and hydrogen with light of 
short wave-length. On exposure of the gaseous mixture to light 
from an electric spark, a wave of cloud spread out from the iliumi- 

I—2 
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nated region which synchronised with a movement of the surface 
of a water manometer in contact with the gas. The initial stages 
in the propagation of the wave and its mode of formation were 
examined by a photographic method. No appreciable change was 
observable until 1/160 second after illumination, when bright 
regions appeared in the tube near the point of entrance of the 
light. This brightness reached a maximum in 1/40 second, and 
had entirely disappeared in 1 /10 second. The rate of combination 
between hydrogen and chlorine thus appears to reach a maximum 
1/40 of a second after illumination. The chain-like mechanism 
postulated by Bodenstein and Nemst for this reaction provides 
the most convenient interpretation of this time interval. If lO 6 
molecules be converted one after the other by one energy quantum, 
it can be shown that each element in the chain takes 10~® seconds 
to be completed. This interval of time occurs frequently in the 
modem atomic theory of chemical action. W. E. G. 

Effect of X-Rays on Chemical Reactions. O. R. Olson 
(Science \ 1922, 56, 231).—Exposure to X-rays of cyc/ohexanol con¬ 
tained in a brass cell, resulted in the dissolution to a greenish-blue 
solution of about 0-1 g. of copper. Calculations based on the 
conditions of the experiment indicate that the X-rays produced 
some kind of trigger action. Mesitylene showed a similar behaviour. 
On account of the large effect produced by relatively small amounts 
of energy, the possible preparation of organic compounds by the 
use of X-rays is indicated. A. A. E. 

Adsorption of Radium-JB and Radium-C by Ferric Hydr¬ 
oxide. John Arnold Cranston and Robert Hutton (T. t 
1922, 121, 2843—2849). 

The Ionisation Potential of Selenium Vapour. A. D. Udden 
(Physical Rev., 1921, 18, 385—388).—The ionisation potential of 
selenium vapour is found to be 12*7 ± 0*4 volte. If this potential 
is substituted for V in the equation v — Ve/h, the limiting frequency 
of the spectrum of selenium vapour is about 980 A. A. A. E. 

The Ionisation of Abnormal Helium Atoms by Low Volt¬ 
age Electronic Bombardment. Frank Horton and Ann 
Catherine Davies (Phil. May., 1922, [vi], 44, 1140—1146).—The 
formation and maintenance of an arc in helium with alternating 
E.M.F. at about 5 volte has been described by Kannenstine (Astro- 
phys. J., 1922, 55, 345). This occurs only if the helium contains 
abnormal helium atoms activated by voltages above 20*4. This 
result indicates the possibility of ionising abnormal helium atoms 
bv electrons having 4*8 volte energy. In the present paper, 
abnonnal atoms are produced by the action of radiation from an 
auxiliary side-tube of the apparatus, and the effect of bombarding 
these with a stream of electrons is investigated. Ionisation com- 
menced at about 4-5 volte. Below this voltage the ionisation 
was very slight. Thus no abnormal atoms could nave been present 
which had absorbed radiation corresponding with voltages greater 
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than 21*2 volts. The abnormal atoms responsible for the main* 
tenance of low-voltage arcs must correspond therefore with 20*4 
and 21*2 volts. There is no necessity to assume the existence of 
metastable helium atoms. W. E. 6. 

The Temperature Ionisation of Elements of the Higher 
Groups in the Periodic Classification. Meqh Sad Saha 
(Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 44, 1128—1139).—The degree of ionisation 
of the alkaline-earth metals, as measured by the intensity of the 
spectrum lines in the sun, is greater than that of the alkali metals 
with similar ionisation potentials. This is due to differences in the 
rates of loss of the outer electrons under the influence of external 
forces, and in the speeds of recombination of the displaced electron 
with the positively charged atoms. The two outer electrons in 
bivalent elements will be displaced with equal ease by bombarding 
electrons, and, for elements with the saine ionisation potentials, 
the number of successful hits by the collision of an electron with 
a bivalent atom will be twice as great as with a univalent atom. 
A steric factor also operates in the same direction. Owing to the 
protective action of the remaining electron, the recombination of 
the displaced electron with the positively charged bivalent atom 
will be slower than in the case of a univalent atom. The equation 
deduced by Boltzmann for the steric factor in the formation of 
diatomic gases is applied to the case of the combination between 
an ionised atom and an electron, and it is shown that the effective 
ionisation potential /«=/—2*3J?!T log (ttaW 6 )/23,000 volts. The 
variation in the effective ionisation potential of the elements with 
temperature is calculated from this equation, and the results are 
in agreement with the intensities of the lines in the stellar spectra 
for uni-, bi-, ter-, quadri-, and quinque-valent elements. The 
successive stages in the ionisation of a multivalent element are 
shown to follow in quick succession as the temperature rises. 

W. E. G. 

Inelastic Collisions of Electrons in Vapours of certain 
Compound Molecules. Paul D. Foote and F. L. Mohlbr 
(Physical Rev., 1921, 17, 394).—The ionisation potential of zinc 
ethyl is 12 volts and the resonance potential about 7 volts. The 
ionisation potentials of zinc chloride and mercuric chloride are 
12*9 volts and 12*1 volts, respectively. In the case of carbon 
monoxide, there are two ionisation potentials, namely, 10*1 and 
14*3 volts. Besides these inelastic collisions, electrons undergo the 
following velocity losses without producing ionisation: 6*4, 12*1, 
13*6, 19*1, 21*9, and 24*6 volts. There is a marked contrast in the 
behaviour of sodium and potassium chlorides on the one hand and 
calcium on the other; vapours of the former are highly ionised at 
2 mm. pressure, preventing measurements of the ionisation potential, 
whilst calcium vapour is not appreciably ionised at 700°. 

A. A, E. 

Solubility of Barium Selenate. Julius Meyer and Walter 
Friedrich (Z. phynbal. Chem., 1922,102, 369—387; cf. A., 1922, 
ii, 70).— The equivalent conductivity of sodium and potassium 
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salenate has been determined at 0°, 5°, 18°, 25°, 85°, and 50® lor 
concentrations between v«2 and r=2048. From the conductivity 
values the mobility of the selenate-ion has been calculated lor 
various concentrations for 18° and 25°. Among the data obtained, 
the following values of the ionic conductivity of the aeienats-ion 
at infinite dilution are quoted, X 1 **—64-01 and X 2 **^ 73*68 from 
sodium selenate and =65*12 and x 2B =*74*80 from measurements 
with potassium selenate, the mean values accepted being 64*57 
and 74*24, respectively. The temperature coefficient of the ionic 
conductivity of the selenate-ion at infinite dilution is obtained from 
the formula a^asarjl+cffj— t 2 )+c'(t t —/ t ) 2 ], in which c=210xl0^ 
and c'=49 X10" 6 . The transport numbers of the anions of sodium, 
potassium, and barium selenate have been calculated. In every 
case the value decreases with increasing concentration. From the 
conductivity measurements, the solubility of barium selenate at 
25° is calculated to 82 *5 mg, per litre of water, whilst the direct 
determination of this quantity gives the values 79*2 and 82*0 mg. 
per litre. J. F. S. 

Conductivity of Aqueous Solutions of Iodic Acid and the 
Limiting Value of the Equivalent Conductivity of the Hydro¬ 
gen-ion. Charles A. Kraus and Henry C. Parker (J. Amer, 
Chem. Soc 1922, 44, 2429—2449).—The apparatus employed and 
the precautions observed in carrying out conductivity measure¬ 
ments with iodic acid at concentrations down to are 

described. The measurements were carried out in glass and quartz 
cells to determine the influence of impurities on the conductivity 
of acid solutions at low concentrations. It was found that the 
conductivity curve exhibits a maximum due to impurities with 
water having a specific conductivity above 0*1 —0*2 y 10” 6 . The 
influence of alkali derived from the glass is, if anything, greater 
than that of the impurities present in the water having a specific 
conductivity of 0*8 xlO" 6 . Conductivity measurements with iodic 
acid in quartz cells with water having a specific conductivity 
0Txl0“* were carried to concentrations as low as 0-5x10“* with 
a relative precision of a few hundredths per cent. Extrapolating 
on the assumption that the law of mass action is followed as a 
limiting law at low concentrations, the value 389*55 is found for 
A* at 25°, which may be accepted as a lower limit to the possible 
value of this constant. The mass-action constant corresponding 
with the extrapolation has a value 0*0717. Iodic acid is thus a 
much stronger electrolyte than potassium chloride. The conduc¬ 
tivity of the iodate-ion has been deduced for 25° on the assumption 
that the value between 18° and 25° changes in the same pro¬ 
portion as the conductivity of a 0'0015N-solution of the acid. 
The value 39*02 was thus found for the conductivity of the iodate-ion. 
For the conductivity of the hydrogen-ion at 25°, the value 349*93 
is obtained. Assuming that the limiting value of the equivalent 
conductivity <rf iodic acid between 18° and 25* Varies in the same 
way a* that of a 0*001 AT-solution of the same acid, 349*62 is found 
for the value of A* of iodic acid at 18°. Assuming the value 
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34 # 0 for the equivalent conductivity of the iodate-ion at 18°, then? 
is obtained the value 315 62 for the conductivity of the hydrogen- 
ion at 18°. J. F. S. 

Conductivity of Solutions of Salts in Phenol. Charles 
A. Kraus and Herman F. Kurtz (J. Amer . Chem . Soc ., 1922, 44, 
2463—2468). —The electrical conductivity of solutions of tetra- 
methylammonium iodide in phenol has been determined at 50° for 
concentrations from 0 07# to 1X10' 4 #. The conductivity curve 
is accounted for by Kraus and Bray’s equation (cy) a /c(l—y)= 
D(cy) m +K t in which 2)=0*70, m— 1*28, and K=2 25x HT 4 . The 
equivalent conductivity at infinite dilution is 16*67. The con¬ 
ductivity of sodium iodide solutions in phenol has been measured 
at the same temperature for concentrations between 1 x 10“*# and 
1*6x10"“*#. It is shown that sodium iodide is much less ionised 
than tetramethylamraonium iodide in phenol solution. Solutions 
of tetramethylammonium iodide in phenol are not appreciably 
hydrolysed. J. F. S. 

Calibration of Cells for Conductivity Measurements. 

Charles A. Kraus and Henry C. Parker ( J . Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1922, 44, 2422—2428).—The necessary data for making up standard 
potassium chloride solutions according to the weight method for 
calibrating conductivity cells are correctly given by Kohlrauseh 
and Holbom for 1*0#-solutions only; their directions for making 
up standard solutions of concentrations 0*1, 0*02, and 0*01# are 
in error. In the case of the 0*l#-solution, the error is 0*10% and 
for the 0*0l#-solution 0*54%. The conductivity data as given by 
Kohlrauseh and Holbom are not sufficiently precise for present-day 
purposes, and it is suggested that the values obtained by Kohl- 
rausch and Malt by (A., 1900, ii, 61) be employed. The necessary 
data are given in the present paper for making up 1*0, 0*1, and 
0*01#-solutions of potassium chloride by the weight method. 
The specific conductivity of 0*1 # (at 18°) potassium chloride has 
l>een determined at 25° in terms of its value at 18°, Assuming for 
the specific conductivity at 18°, the value 0*011203, as determined 
by Kohlrauseh and Maltby, the specific conductivity at 25° is 
found to be 0*0128988. This value may serve for the purpose of 
calibrating cells at 25°, thus avoiding the necessity of making 
determinations at 18°. J. F. S. 

Free Energy of Dilution of Alcoholic Solutions of Lithium 
Chloride and the Effect of the Solvent on the Activity of the 

Ions. J. M. Pearce and H. B. Hart ( J . Amer. Chem . Soc. f 1922, 
44, 2411—2419). —The E.Af.F. of concentration cells, both with 
and without ion transport, containing alcoholic solutions of lithium 
chloride have been measured at 25°, 30°, and 35°. From the data 
thus obtained the authors have calculated the transport number 
of the lithium-ion in ethyl and methyl alcohols at various dilutions 
and find a value of about the same size as that for aqueous solu¬ 
tions. The transport number increases with dilution and with 
increase in temperature. The decrease in free energy gnd in tho 
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heat content accompanying the dilution has been calculated. The 
E.M.F. of cells containing two solvents in which an alcohol solution 
of various concentrations is opposed to an O’lA-solution of lithium 
chloride in water have also been measured at the same temperatures. 
The decrease in free energy and in heat content accompanying the 
transport of 1 gram-molecule of lithium chloride from its solution 
in alcohol to an OTA-solution in water has been calculated. Using 
the values of free energy decrease obtained for these cells, the 
free energy of dilution of lithium chloride in ethyl and methyl 
alcohols from any concentration to a concentration of 1 gram- 
molecule in 10,000 gram-molecules of solvent has been calculated. 
The apparent geometric mean activities of the ions of lithium 
chloride have been calculated for a series of concentrations expressed 
in gram-molecules per 100 gram-molecules of solvent. J. F. S. 

The Electromotive Behaviour of Silver-Cadmium Alloys. 

Erling Schreiner, Ivar Bull Simonsen, and Ole H. Krag 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 125, 173—184).—The E.M.F. of the cell 
Ag-Cd alloy|ACdS0 4 (Ag)|Cd was determined. As the amount of 
cadmium was increased to 30%, the potential gradually decreased, 
indicating a solid solution of the metals. A sudden change of 
potential occurs when the amount of cadmium reaches 60 atom. %, 
indicating the formation of the compound Ag 2 Cd 3 ; similarly, 
another sudden change occurs at 80 atom. % of cadmium, indicating 
the compound AgCd 4 . Between 93 and 100 atom. % of cadmium, 
the results are again in harmony with the assumption of a solid 
solution. Very few measurements were carried out for alloys 
with 75—80 atom. % of cadmium, and therefore the formation 
of the compound AgCd 3 was not detected. On keeping the alloy 
for some time (three to four months), a new compound, AgCd, is 
indicated. The temperature coefficient of the E.M.F. of the alloys 
was also determined, and was found to vary with the composition 
of the alloy. The authors point out the difficulty of getting trust¬ 
worthy results on account of changes at the surface of the electrode, 
and also show tnat the heat of formation of the alloy cannot be 
calculated from the electrical measurements. W. T. 

The Hydrogen Electrode under High Pressures. W. R. 

Hainsworth C Science , 1921, 53, 578).- From a study of the 
variation of the E.M.F. of the cell H 2 |HCl(0-lA-HCl),HgCl|Hg 
irith pressure, it is concluded (a) that the “ thermodynamic en¬ 
vironment ” is not appreciably changed by the molecular hydrogen 
in solution, or by compression, and (b) that the fugacity (or effective 
pressure) of hydrogen can be calculated up to 400 atmospheres 
from the equation of state developed by Keyes. A. A. E. 

The Behaviour of Metals on Cathodic Polarisation. G. 

Tammann and W. Wiedebholt (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 125, 67— 
85).—The authors have investigated the recovery after short 
circuiting of a cell composed of two metals immersed in a solution 
of a salt of the less noble metal. If the E.M.F. is plotted against 
the logarithm of the time, three straight lines arc obtained; these 
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three curves being represented by expressions of the following 
form : E=E 1 +(E l log. t) /log a^. The value of the constant for two 
of the curves depends on the external conditions; the constant for 
the third curve depends only on the nature of the electrode and the 
polarising ion. Partial covering of the surface of the more noble 
metal by the less noble increases the potential almost to the value 
for the less noble. W. T. 

Theory of Electrolytic Ions. Simple Method of Deter¬ 
mining the Limiting Molecular Conductivity of Strong 
Electrolytes. Richard Lorenz and A. Land£ (Z. anorg. Chem ., 
1922, 125, 59—66).—The authors assume that strong electrolytes 
are completely ionised, and that the increase in conductivity on 
dilution is due to an increase in the mobility of the ions. Thus, 
instead of the expression ^=«(v 0 -fr 0 ), expressions fi=(u+v) 
and for the limiting value i* 0 ~(u 0 +v 0 ) <tre obtained. The rate 
of increase of the mobility with dilution, t.e., ujy Q =x and vlv 0 —y 9 
is characteristic for each ion. The authors have, however, found 
that, for example, 1— # K /1—y CT =constant=a, similarly 1— a: N */l — 
y u =constant=6, and 1—^/1 — z K =constant—c. These values 
are given as a=l*079, 6=1-396, and c=l-292. These values are 
easily determined for such salts as potassium chloride and sodium 
chloride, which are therefore defined as normal electrolytes; hence, 
to find the limiting conductivity of an acid, the sodium or potassium 
salt is prepared, and in the case of a base, the chloride. Thus in 
the case of the anion A~, the conductivity of the potassium salt is 
determined in at least two concentrations, e.g., at C f 1 ft 1 =^=Jf + 1 +v 1 
and at fv 2 (K *—ionic mobility of the potassium ion). 

If y=vlv 0 \ then from the a6ove 1—a^/l—^=1—.r 2 /l—y 2 = 
constant; hence r 0 , i.c., the limiting conductivity of the anion, can 
be determined. W. T. 

Free and Total Energy Changes in the Reduction of 
Quinones. James B. Conant and Louis F. Fieser (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2480—2493; cf. A., 1922, ii, 547).—A con- 
tinuation of previous work. The temperature coefficients of the 
oxidation-reduction potentials of a number of derivatives of 
p-benzoquinone, naphthaquinone, and anthraquinone have been 
measured by two methods. The free energy, total energy, and 
latent heat of reduction in aqueous solution have been calculated 
from the potentials and the temperature coefficients. The free 
and total energy are shown to vary greatly with the different types 
of qmnones measured. The total energy change, in aqueous 
solution, agrees with the total heat change for the solids as measured 
calorimetrically, since the heats of solution are small. A method 
is developed for measuring the free energy of reduction of quinones 
in alcoholic solutions. By means of this method, a number of 
substances have been investigated which are too insoluble to 
measure in aqueous solution. The oxidation-reduction potential 
of a given quinone is slightly greater in alcoholic than in aqueous 
solution. It is practically identical in 50, 75, and 95% alcoholic 
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solutions. Preliminary measurements indicate that the tempera¬ 
ture coefficient is greater than in aqueous solution. An equation 
has been developed which relates the free energy change referred 
to the solids to the potential in a given solution and the solubilities 
of the quinone and quinol. The differences in the oxidation 
potential as measured in two different solvents can thus be cal¬ 
culated from solubilities. The discrepancy between the present 
value for p-benzoquinone and the value obtained by Haber and 
Russ (A., 1904, ii, 309), is shown to be due to an assumption made 
by these authors which is invalid. J. F. S. 

The Specific Resistance and its Temperature Coefficient 
and the Thermo-electromotive Force of Ternary Mixed 
Crystals. Kurt Fischbeck (Z. anorg. Chem 1922, 125, 
1—27).—The specific resistances and their temperature coefficients 
of ternary alloys of gold, silver, and copper were measured. The 
thermo-electromotive force of the alloys against copper were also 
determined, the ends of the wires being kept at 100° and 0°. The 
paper also contains a resume of the literature on the specific resist¬ 
ance, its temperature coefficient, and the thermo-electromotive 
force of ternary mixed crystals. W. T. 

Effect of Absorbed Hydrogen on the Thermo-electric 
Properties of Palladium. R. M. Holmes (Science, 1922, 56, 
201—202).—Strip palladium whicli had been heated at 700° in 
a vacuum and cooled in hydrogen was found to possess a thermo¬ 
electric power of 73% of that of the gas-free metal, whilst saturation 
of the strip by electrolysis resulted in a reduction to as little as 
28%. The effect of absorbed hydrogen is to increase the effective 
electron density in palladium, since AT log (n a /w b ), where e is 
the thermo-electric pow r er of a couple, K is a constant, n a and n b 
are the effective electron densities in the two materials forming 
the circuit. A. A. E. 

Specific Heats. III. Specific Heats of Isomerides and 
of Aromatic Hydrocarbons in the Solid State. M. Pa do a 

(Gazzdta, 1922, 52, ii, 202—207; cf. A., 1921, ii, 15; 1922, ii, 348). 
—Measurements have been made of the specific heats of dihydroxy- 
benzenes, succinic, maleic, and fumaric acids, methyl oxalate, 
trihydroxybenzenes, and various hexose sugars. The results show 
that the specific heats of solid isomeric compounds often differ 
and are sometimes less for those containing the more energy. The 
values for maleic and fumaric acids at various temperatures indicate 
inversion of the stability relations of the acids as the temperature 
rises. The specific heats of optical antipodes are identical. For 
polynuclear benzenoid hydrocarbons the mean atomic heat varies, 
the differences depending on the different arrangement of the 
linkings in the molecules and in the crystals. The mean atomic 
heat has the same value in the isomeric compounds, anthracene 
and phenanthrenc, the numbers, directions, and energies of the 
linkings being the same in the two cases. T. H. P. 
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A Modification of van der Waals's Equation. W. P. Boyh- 
toh and Arthur Bramley (Physical Rev., 1922, 20, 46—fiQ).-— 
The equation (p J ralv 3 )(v—b)==RT(l-\-4, i jT i ), where f ie a character- 
ietio temperature, is proposed as a modification of that of van der 
WaalB; it is claimed to represent more closely the behaviour of 
carbon dioxide and other substances, and to give better values for 
the ratio T e /p e v e . It is shown that not only the energy but also 
the specific heat and entropy derived from this equation approach 
aero values at the absolute zero, in agreement with conclusions 
drawn from Nemst’s investigations. Theoretical formulas for 
specific heat (c„), internal energy, and entropy as functions of T 
and v are derived. A. A* E. 

A New Formula for the Internal Pressure of Liquids. 
Criterion of Molecular Association in a Liquid. N. Vasilescu 
Karpen ( Bull . Acad . Set . Roumaine , 1922, 8, 22 — 26). — The internal 
pressure K of a liquid can be calculated from the formula K= 
Tafri—p, where a is the coefficient of expansion and fi the coefficient 
of compression of the liquid. The following values of K have been 
calculated: ethyl ether, at 168°, 1900; ethyl alcohol, at 90°, 
3300 ; water, at 200°, 10,300 ; ethyl chloride, at 8°, 2700; methyl 
alcohol, at 20°, 3900. In each case, the ratio K\p t > where p c is 
the critical pressure, is approximately equal to 60. The values 
of K found by van der Waals for these liquids were about 25% 
lower except in the case of water, for which the value found was 
10,700. For most liquids, it is found that at lower temperatures 
the value of K]p e is higher than normal, indicating association. 
If dq is the heat absorbed by dissociation of the molecules and K 
is the internal pressure of the non-associated liquid, the above 
equation can be modified into the form J.dqjdv—T.ct/fi—K—p. 
The heat dq is generally positive, but in the case of water is negative. 
It is concluded that water is associated at all temperatures below 
200° and that dissociation of the complexes is exothermic. 

E. H. R. 

The Determination of Temperatures of Combustion of 
pages. F. Politzer (Z. angcw . Chem. y 1922, 35, 683—684).— 
The theoretical maximum temperature attainable by the com¬ 
bustion of any gas or mixture of gases can be calculated graphically 
as follows. The increase in energy content in calories of 1 gram- 
molecule of the different gases considered, at constant pressure 
above the energy content at 0°, is plotted against the temperature 
In degrees C. Thus the molecular heat at constant pressure Cp=* 
dljdT. Such curves are identical for gases of the same molecular 
complexity. Considering, for example, the combustion of carbon 
monoxide with its exact equivalent of oxygen to carbon dioxide, 
the heat of reaction is 68,000 cal, The point where the carbon 
dioxide curve cuts this abscissa gives the theoretical maximum 
temperature of the reaction (under adiabatio conditions) reading 
from the #-axis, of 4860°. Cases in which there is an exoess of 
one reagent, or indifferent gases are present, can be dealt with by 
curves in which the energy contents of the different components 

1*—2 
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of the burnt mixture are added together. Such curves will, of 
course, be steeper indicating lower flame temperatures. A cor¬ 
rection is necessary for the dissociation of carbon dioxide and water 
vapour which takes place to a marked extent at temperatures 
above 2000°. At 4850°, the dissociation of carbon dioxide is no 
less than 99%. The proportion of dissociated gaseous product 
must be considered as if it were an addition of an indifferent 
gas. If x is the degree of dissociation of carbon dioxide and 
y that of water vapour, and if m molecules of water vapour are 
present to 1 mol. of carbon dioxide, then the number of mole¬ 
cules of diatomic gases present in the burnt mixture to each mole¬ 
cule of carbon dioxide or water vapour is l*5(a?4-wy)+0/l-l-m 
(x^my), a being the dilution with indifferent gas. Corrected 
values for flame temperatures can be obtained from equations 
thus developed by methods of trial and error. Figures so obtained 
for the combustion of different gases with their equivalents of 
air are : hydrogen 2130°, carbon monoxide 2095°, acetylene 2200°, 
illuminating gas 1975°. The latter compares with Berkenbusch’s 
experimental result of 1800° with a bunsen burner. C. I. 

Application of the Nemst Heat Theorem to Dilute 
Solutions. Karl F. Herzfeld (Z. Elelctrochem., 1922, 28, 460 — 
463).—An attempt to calculate the bound energy, G, of molar 
solutions from the normal potentials, and the solubility of sparingly 
soluble salts. The value l/y(G x —Gj^) is derived for a number of 
ions, where G x is the bound energy of the ion X. The greater 
the heat of hydration of this ion, the greater is the value of G x . 
From these values, the solubilities of a number of sparingly soluble 
salts are calculated. The statistical meaning of G is discussed. 

w. e. a 

Air Thermostat Regulated Electrically. Hajime Isobe 
(J. Chem. Soc. Japan , 1922, 43, 650—653).—A description with 
diagram of an air thermostat regulated electrically, using as the 
source of heat aL. electric lamp, with Ikeda’s regulator and relay. 
It is suitable foi rather high temperatures (even above 80°), its 
accuracy being 0*05°. K. K. 


Boundary Lubrication and Chemical Constitution. 
Optically Active Carbinols of the Formula 
C 2 H 5 CH(OH)-C n H 2n+1 . 

Ida Doubleday (T., 1922,121, 2875—2879). 


Surface Tension of Solid Substances. G. N. Antonoff 
(Z. physikal. Chem ., 1922, 102, 388—392; cf. A., 1918, ii, 437).— 
In a previous paper ( loc . cit.) 9 the author has shown that the surface 
tension of a liquid may be deduced from a knowledge of the internal 
pressure by means of the equation P=2#{(d-d 2 )/Jf}», where 
P is the internal pressure, a the surface tension, d the density of 
the liquid, d 2 that of the saturated vapour, and M the molecular 
weight. In the present paper, on similar hypotheses, the author 
determines the vapour tension of solid substances. The weight 
required to cut through a piece of a solid is determined and from 
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this quantity the internal pressure is ascertained. A piece of 
rock salt is prepared 15 sq. mm. in cross section and 2—3 cm. long, 
and cut through by a wire to which a suitable load is attached. 
It is found that the force required to cut the crystal is a measure 
of the internal pressure and is the same in all three axial directions, 
and the surface tension has the value 3500 dyne/cm. This value 
is of the same order as that found by Ostwald (A., 1900, ii, 712) 
and Hulett (A., 1901, ii, 493) for barium and calcium salts. The 
above result is in accordance with some aspects of Bragg’s sym¬ 
metrical structure for this substance, but from other aspects a 
value about one thousand times as large might be anticipated. 

J. F. S. 

Adsorption and the Corresponding States. Richard 
Lorenz and A. Landb (Z. anorg . Chem.> 1922, 125, 47—58).—A 
theoretical paper in which the conclusions of Eucken (A., 1914, 
ii, 433; 1922, ii, 262) are discussed. The present authors claim 
that adsorption phenomena can be employed to calculate the 
dipolar moment of the adsorbed molecules. They explain the 
apparent independence of the adsorption potential on the tem¬ 
perature by assuming that the bulk of the adsorbed substance is 
concentrated on the adsorbing surface and that the orientating 
tendency of the adsorption force is much greater than the kinetic 
force produced by a higher temperature. In the regions where 
Henry’s Law is obeyed, it is shown that the amount of gas adsorbed 
divided by its critical temperature is the same for all gases except 
hydrogen. The constant is equal to about 13; this is a strong 
argument for the identity of adsorption and molecular cohesion 
forces. W. T. 

Adsorption on Metal Surfaces. H. von Euler [with E. 6. 
Rudbkru] (Z. Elektrochem „ 1922, 28, 446—449; cf. A., 1922, 
ii, 822).—Measurements have been made of the adsorption of the 
silver-ion from solutions of silver nitrate by gold and silver foil. 
Typical adsorption isotherms are obtained giving a maximum 
adsorption on a gold surface of 5*5 mg. silver per m 2 ., and on silver 
8*5 to 9*0 mg. silver per m 2 . Polished and etched surfaces gave 
the same amount of adsorption. Assuming the formation of a 
unimolecular layer, the atomic diameter of the adsorbed Bilver- 
ions was found to range from 1*4 to 1*8 xlO" 8 cm. These values 
are smaller than that of Lorenz for the diameter of the silver-ion 
(2»8xl0“ 8 cm.), and that of Vegard from crystal measurements 
(4-06 X10“* cm.). These divergences may be due to irregularities 
of the metal surface, and, on this view, the amount of adsorbed 
silver-ion can be used as a measure of the degree of roughness of 
the metal surface. W. E. G. 

Dissociation of Iodine Vapour and the Chemical Constant 
of Monatomic Iodine. H. Braune and H. Ramstrtter (Z. 
vhysiial. Chem ., 1922,102, 480—503).—With the object of bringing 
the 4 experimentally determined chemical constant of iodine into 
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line with that calculated by means of the formula 
1*5 log A, the authors have redetermined the dissociation of iodine 
over the temperature range 600—1000°. The measurements were 
effected in a quartz flask and the pressure measurements were 
made by means of a new quartz thread manometer, which is capable 
of reading to 0*001 mm. The following values of the degree of 
dissociation are recorded for the given temperatures, which are 
expressed in absolute degrees: 945*8°, 0*2047; 991*0°, 0*2879; 
1096*8°, 0*5228; 1226*8°, 0*7679; and 1343*8°, 0*8808. The results 
do not effect the experimental chemical constant as was hoped, 
and it is shown that an agreement between the theoretical value 
and the experimental value can only be brought about by the 
discovery of an unexpectedly large error in the heat of vaporisation 
of iodine and in the value, ^=106, which represents the change 
of the specific heat of solid iodine with temperature. J. F. S. 


Dissociation of Hydrogen Sulphide, Sodium Sulphide# 
and Sodium Hydrosulphide in Aqueous Solution. Karl 

Jellinek and Johannes Czerwinski (Z. physikal. Chem. t 1922, 
102, 438—479).—The depression of the freezing point, the electrical 
conductivity, and the E.M.F. of solutions of hydrogen sulphide, 
sodium sulphide, and sodium hydrosulphide have been measured 
at 0°, 18°, and 25° over a wide range of concentrations. The 
concentration of the various ions in the hydrolysis equilibrium erf 
sodium sulphide and sodium hydrosulphide has been evaluated, 
and the following quantities have been obtained : Sodium sulphide, 
01 N contains Na 2 S, 0*0003, NaS\ 0*002, Na\ 0*08, S", 0*006, OH', 
0*035; SH # , 0*033, H’ 30xl0“ 15 , NaOH, 0*004, NaSH, 0*0055; 
sodium hydrosulphide 0*1#, NaSH, 0*085, S", 3*2x10“®; H\ 
6*3xl0“ u ; OH'=H 2 S 8*0xl0~ 5 , all expressed in normality. The 
degree of hydrolysis of the same substances has been calculated 
for various concentrations at 0°, and the following values have been 
obtained: Sodium sulphide 0*1#, 0*805, 0*21#, 0*754, 0*53#, 


0*655, 1*06#, 0*585, 1*59#, 0*535, 2*12#, 0*50, and 2*85#, 0*46; 
sodium hydrosulphide 0*1# 0*15% at 0° and 0*08% at 10°. It is 
shown to be probable that the temperature coefficient of the hydro¬ 
lysis of sodium sulphide and of the heat of hydrolysis are small 
and the heat of dissociation of HS' is large, about 13,000 cal. The 
first dissociation constant of hydrogen sulphide at 0° is found to 
be 1 x 10 r7 , and the second dissociation constant 2 x 10 r15 . From 
the great difference between the two dissociation constants and the 
heat of dissociation, it is shown that hydrogen sulphide must 
possess a strongly asymmetric structure. The dissociation of 
sodium hydrosulphide has been investigated at a number of tem¬ 
peratures. The mobility of the ions HS' and S" and their depend¬ 
ence on temperature have been ascertained. The following values 
are recorded : SH'; 0°, 42*5, 18°, 56*5°, and 25°, 64 all at infinite 
dilution. The solubility product of copper sulphide, silver sulphide, 
and lead sulphide have been determined, and the values Air-S* 
3xl0-» CuS , 3X10-® 8 , and PbS, 3x10r» obtained. It is also 
shown that a more soluble form of lead sulphide exists. ,1. F. 8. ' 
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The Diffusion of Acids in Aqueous Solution. L. W. Oiiolm 
(Finske Kemistamfundeis Medd ., 1921, 30, 69—78).—From experi¬ 
ments conducted at 18—20° (i0’25°), the following values of the 
diffusion coefficient, k t corrected to 20°, are calculated. For nitric 
acid, 2N, 2 150; l5N f 2*141; N, 2*164; 0*5iV, 2*227; Oltf, 
2*246; 005IV, 2*266. For sulphuric acid, 2N, 1*207; 15IV, 1*350; 
N , 1*369; 0*5N, 1*399; 0*liV, 1*498. For phosphoric acid, 3 N, 
0*644 ; 2N, 0*656; N, 0*692; 0*25^,0*772. For boric acid, 1*5A\ 
0*813; N t 0*816; 0*5iV, 0*826; 0*1^,0*876; 005A, 0*954. For 
oxalic acid, 2A r , 0*790; N, 0*875; 0*5^,0*987; OliV, 1*215. For 
succinic acid, N, 0*604; 0*.lV, 0*054; O liV, 0*708. 

(’hemical Abstracts. 

The Influence of Salts on the Rate of Diffusion of Acid 
through Collodion Membranes. Jacques Loeb (J. Oen. 
Physiol., 1922, 5, 255—262).—If a collodion membrane separate 
two solutions of hydrochloric acid of the same P n , one of which 
contains a salt, for example, sodium chloride, there is observed 
along with the diffusion of the sodium chloride a temporary increase 
in the P H of the liquid which originally contained no salt. This is 
explained as due to hydrogen-ions being carried along with the 
chlorine-ions in preference to the more slowly moving sodium-ions. 
This view is verified by the fact that the rate of diffusion of hydro¬ 
chloric acid is increased by a salt. W. O. K. 

Separation of Crystalloids by Dialysis. Louis Kahlen- 
berg ( Science , 1921, 53, 143).—Separation of the following pairs 
of substances was effected by dialysis, using pyridine as the solvent, 
and vulcanised caoutchouc membranes as the septa : (1) sucrose 
and sulphur, (2) silver nitrate and naphthalene, (3) silver nitrate 
and camphor, (4) silver nitrate and sulphur, (5) sucrose and camphor, 
(6) sucrose and naphthalene, (7) lithium chloride and sulphur, 
(8) lithium chloride and camphor, (9) lithium chloride and naphth¬ 
alene, the first-named substance remaining in each case in the 
solution in the dialyser. It has also even been found possible to 
separate crystalloids from colloids by causing the latter to pass 
through the membrane. A. A. E. 

Complex Compounds. A. Magnus (Z. anorg . Chem ., 1922, 
124, 289—321).—A theoretical paper (cf. A., 1922, ii, 559). Since 
the most stable complex is the one formed from its components 
with the greatest liberation of energy, the author shows that 
comparatively small central atoms have generally a low co-ordin¬ 
ation number. The solubility of an inorganic compound is shown 
to depend on the dielectric constant and the dipolar moment of 
the molecules of the solvent. The author discusses qualitatively 
the solubility of a series of compounds from this point of view 
(cf. Fajans, Naturwiss ., 1921, 37, 2). W. T* 

The Significance of Crystal Structure. A Lecture delivered 
More the Chemical Society on October 26th, 1922. Sir 

Wiliam H. Bragg (T., 1922, 121, 2766—2787). 
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Crystal Structure and Chemical Constitution. W. Grah- 

mann (Z. Kryst. Min ., 1922, 57, 48—93; from Ckem. ZerUr ., 1922, 
iii, 689—690).—Theoretical. It is maintained that the distinction 
between atom-lattices and molecule-lattices is purely formal, since 
the geometrical resolution of molecules in the crystal lattice does 
not involve a loosening of chemical valencies. Crystal structure is 
determined by the arrangement of atoms in the lattice and by 
the atom symmetry deduced from the total symmetry. Atomic 
symmetry is understood, not as a definite geometrical property of 
the atom, but as differing according to the arrangement of the 
valency electrons from compound to compound. The structure 
of the sodium chloride lattice and the influence of valency on the 
crystal structure of elements are discussed. The structure of 
typioal metals is held to be mainly governed by the tendency to 
spherical packing, and not by valency electrons. Valency electron 
linking is correlated with anisotropy and electrical conductivity. 

Lattice Energy and Work of Ionisation of Inorganic Com* 
pounds. H. G. Grimm (Z. physikal. Chem ., 1922, 102, 504 —506; 
ef. A., 1922, ii, 690).—On the basis of some new wave-length 
measurements of Lyman (A., 1922, ii, 674) in which it appears that 
all helium terms are 0*8 volt=18*4 Cal. too large, the author has 
recalculated many of his results recently published. A list of the 
essential corrections to be applied to the previous values ( loc . cit .) 
is given. J. P. S. 

Valencies which Stabilise the Crystal Lattices of Ele¬ 
mentary Substances and of Compounds between Metals. 

M. Padoa ( Oazzetta , 1922, 52, ii, 189—202).—The author discusses 
the evidence bearing on the nature of the valencies by means of 
which crystals of metals and metalloids arc constructed. The 
suggestion that these valencies have the significance of primary 
chemical valencies is open to serious objection. The behaviour 
of metals during anodic attack indicates that, in their crystalline 
space lattices, metals either exhibit a diminished valency or, more 
probably, are non-valent, like the rare gases, 'Jhe peculiar position 
of carbon among the elements is maintained also in this respect, 
as it crystallises by means of its principal valencies (cf. A., 1919, 
ii, 96). As regards elements such as selenium, antimony, and 
arsenic, which are both non-metallic and metallic in character, it 
may be assumed that, in the non-metallic forms, the molecules 
are formed by means of principal valencies and are polarised, 
whereas in the metallic modifications these elements are non- valent 
and are united in the lattices by secondary valencies; the hypo¬ 
thesis that the non-metallic forms contain ions is supported by the 
fact that molecules like Cl 2 , Br 2 , and I 2 are auto-dissociated, although 
in small measure, and hence conduct electrolytically in the liquid 
state. 

Isomorphism between metallic elements of one and the 
group is regarded as due to the analogies between the non-valent 
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forms of these elements dependent on equality of the numbers at 
directions of the secondary valencies causing the stability of th 
crystal lattices. The formation of compounds between metals 
is capable of explanation on similar lines, the secondary valencies 
utilised in the construction of the crystal lattices being em¬ 
ployed here also. The variation in the properties of alloys without 
corresponding variation in the composition is regarded as dependent 
on the existence of isomerism in the crystal lattices. 

The question of the terminal elements of the lattices and their 
influence on stoicheiometric relations and on surface affinity is 
also discussed. In colloidal precipitates which are often ultra- 
microscopic but of crystalline structure, stoicheiometric relation¬ 
ships hold exactly, as is shown by the fact that copper, zinc, mercury, 
etc., may be estimated as sulphides. The external zone of the 
lattice, completed by the number of atoms of a given kind to yield 
simple, rational relations, exhibits secondary valencies which may 
serve to explain the phenomena of absorption and catalysis. Various 
crystallised substances exist which may be regarded as compounds 
of variable composition. Thus the compositions of minerals of 
the pyrrhotite group correspond with formulae lying between 
Fe 6 S e and Fe 16 S 17 . The excess of sulphur has been attributed to 
the formation of solid solutions of pyrites in ferrous sulphide, but 
it may depend on a microcrystalline structure with a granulation 
varying in different specimens and with incomplete polygons. 

[With B. ZANELLA.]^-The results of experiments on the anodic 
attack of mineral arsenides and sulpho-arsenides, of copper arsenides 
of the formulae Asj,Cu 5 and AsCu 3 , and of copper-zinc alloys, are 
given in confirmation of the above views. T. H. P # 

The Absolute Sizes of certain Univalent Ions. Wheeler 
P. Davey (Physical Rev ., 1921, 18, 102—104). — Bragg's results, 
although consistent among themselves, are not in accord with 
experimental investigations on the crystals. In agreement with 
Langmuir's deductions (A., 1919, ii, 328), it is assumed that 
potassium, rubidium, and caesium ions are equal in size to those 
of chlorine, bromine, and iodine, respectively, the values obtained 
being 1*56 A., 1*73 A., and 1*98 A. The figures for sodium and 
fluorine ions are 1*25 A. and 1*13 A., respectively. A. A. E. 

Quantitative Experiments on the Coagulation of Colloids. 

Ray V. Murphy and J. H. Mathews (Science, 1921, 53, 581).— 
Determinations of the lowest concentration (limiting concentration) 
of electrolytes necessary to coagulate hydrous ferric oxide sol show 
(1) that the limiting concentration decreases with increasing purity 
in the case of chloride-, chromate-, and ferricyanide-ions, the 
mechanism of the process being evidently similar for the three 
ions, (2) that the limiting concentration decreases markedly with 
decreasing concentration of the sol in the case of all three ions. 
The relation indicated by Burton and Bishop (A., 1921, ii, 176) 
for mastic, arsenious sulphide, and copper sols holds for ferric 
oxide hydrosol only in the case of the tervalent ion. A. A. E. 
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'Silver Soap Gels. G. Stafford Whitby ( Science , 1921, 53, 
180—581).—Silver salts of the fatty acids are capable of giving 
'reversible gels in organic liquids, particularly in homologues of 
benzene, and in the halogenated derivatives of benzene and its 
homologues. The silver salts form gels at a lower point in the 
series of saturated fatty acids than do the alkali metal salts. The 
silver salts of the higher members of the saturated fatty acid senes 
show a greater solvation capacity than those of the lower ones. 
Silver oleate gives a gel in benzene. In the case of solvents of the 
same general chemical character, the higher the boiling point of 
the solvent, the greater appeared to be the solvation capacity of 
a given salt, and the smaller the extent to which the gel from a 
given salt suffered syneresis. A. A. E. 

Esterification by Silica Gel. C. H. Milligan and E. Emmet 
Reid (Science, 1921, 53, 576).—Silica gel is more than twice as 
active as titanium oxide as a catalyst for esterification. A mixture 
of acetic acid and ethyl alcohol, when passed slowly at 150°, gives 
a percentage esterification of 75—80, instead of 67, which was 
previously regarded as the limit. A. A E. 

The Preparation of Active Nickel for Organic Catalysis. 

Andr£ Brochet ( Compt . rend., 1922, 175, 816—819). —Three 
different methods of preparation of catalytic nickel for hydrogen¬ 
ation are described, and it is stated that the three varieties obtained 
have sensibly the same catalytic properties (see J.S.C.I. , 1923, 
Jan.). H. J. E. 

Catalytic Decomposition of Hydrogen Peroxide by Ferric 
Salts. J. Duclaux (Bull. Soc. chim 1922, fiv], 31, 961 — 966). — 
The work corroborates and complements that of von Bertalan 
(A., 1920, ii, 614) and Bohnson (A., 1921, ii, 250). For a constant 
concentration of iron, the reaction constant is found to be pro¬ 
portional to the hydrogen-ion concentration, provided that the 
latter has a value of 0*003 jV and upwards. The inference is drawn 
t$lat hydrogen peroxide behaves as a weak acid; its dissociation is 
thus reversed in presence of strong acid, and so the proportionality 
found would be expected on theoretical grounds. The lesser 
catalytic activity of ferric sulphate is explicable on the grounds of 
its smaller electrolytic dissociation and the results obtained on the 
addition of other ionogens (Bohnson, loc. cit.) are consistent with 
this explanation. The limiting value of hydrogen-ion concentration 
below which the reaction constant decreases is due to hydrolysis 
of the ferric salt in solutions where the value is lower with conse¬ 
quent diminution of its activity (ef. Tian, A , 1921, ii, 439). The 
general conclusion is drawn that all the experimental evidence 
tends to show that the reaction takes place between forric-ions 
and H0 2 -ions derived from the peroxide. H. J. E. 

Catalytic Effect in the Reaction between Ketones and 
Halogens in Aoueous Solution. F. 0. Rice (Science, 1921, 
53, 581). -Smoe higher ketones have the same velocity constant 
as acetone, and since, contrary to Lapworth, the reaction is accei- 
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©rated by neutral salts, Lap worth’s views (T., 1904, 85, 30) on 
the mechanism of the reaction are considered to be probably 
incorrect. A. A. E. 

Forces within a Static Atom. Irving Langmuir (Physical 
Rev., 1921, 18, 104).—If in addition to the Coulomb forces between 
charged particles the existence is assumed of another force (quantum 
force) Fq~( 1 /mr 8 )(?iJl/2jr) 2 acting between an electron and a nucleus, 
it is found that when a stationary electron is in stable equilibrium 
its distance from a nucleus, and its total energy, are in accord with 
Bohr's theory, and its frequency of oscillation about the position 
of equilibrium is identical with the frequency of revolution of the 
electroii in the Bohr atom. Thus the Rydberg constant and the 
Balmer series can be deduced without the assumption of moving 
electrons. For the construction of models of the helium atom and 
hydrogen molecule, it is assumed that each electron acts towards 
the nucleus like a dipole acting on a charge, whilst the quantum 
action between electrons is like that between dipoles. The forces 
therefore depend on the orientation of the electrons as well as on 
their distance. It may be that each change in the quantum number 
associated with an electron corresponds with a change in the structure 
of the electron. A. A. E. 

Atomic Systems based on Free Electrons, Positive and 
Negative, and their Stability. R. Hargreaves (Phil. Mag., 
1922, [vi], 44, 1005—1105).—A theoretical paper suggesting an 
atomic scheme of which the characteristic feature is a structure 
consisting of two concentric rings, one of positive and the other of 
negative electrons. W. E. G. 

Missing Elements in the Periodic Table. F. H. Loring 
(Chem. News , 1922, 125, 309—311).—Certain features of the 
periodic table may be accounted for by assuming that atomic 
number differences are represented by one or two types of mathe¬ 
matical series. It follows that missing elements only exist in 
minute quantities, if at all. The table to which reference is made 
is a development of that constructed by Langmuir. H. J. E. 

The Nature of the Multiple Carbon Linking. H. J. Prins 
(Ber., 1922, 55, [£], 3437—3439).—Mainly a re-statement of the 
author’s views (of. A., 1914, i, 648; 1917, i, 685; 1918, i, 261) 
consequent on the recent publications of Fajans (A., 1922, ii, 818). 

The energy of a substance containing a double carbon linking 
is considered to comprise (i) energy of linking which causes the 
double bond to be “ stronger ” than the single bond, and (ii) atomic 
energy which conditions tile aotivity of the carbon atoms and the 
greater amount of which renders them more active than similar 
atoms in saturated compounds. H. W. 

Determination of the Velocity of Filtration. Anna Steiner 
(KcUoid 15., 1922, 31, 204—209).—The velocity of filtration of 
suspensions and colloidal solutions may be measured by the 
following method. The top of a burette is widened so that it 
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will take a cork through which the stem of a filter funnel passes, 
and a side tube is attached near to the top but just above the 
graduation. The side tube is connected through a manometer 
and safety flask with a water pump and a definite volume of the 
suspension placed in the filter-paper. The volume of liquid collected 
in the burette is read at intervals and a filtration curve drawn. 
For quantitative work, the pressure of the filtration must be kept 
constant. The velocity of filtration is shown to change markedly 
with changes of hydration of the suspension and also with the 
presence of electrolytes. J. F. S. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


The [Suggested] Formation of Helium and Neon in Geieeler 
Tubes containing Hydrogen. Arnaldo Piutti (Z. Elektro- 
chem ., 1922, 28, 452—453).—The author has varied the experi¬ 
mental conditions operating in Geissler tubes with a view to the 
production of helium and neon from hydrogen. In all, 70 different, 
experiments were carried out, and variations were made in the 
size of the electrodes, their difference apart, the nature of the 
current, etc. In no case was found any trace of the D 3 line of 
helium, or of the D 5 line of neon, or any evidence of the conversion 
of hydrogen into neon or helium (cf. A., 1920, ii, 311). W. E. G. 

Hydrogen as a Halogen in Metallic Hydrides. Dwight 

C. Bardwell (J. Amer . Chem . Soc. 1922, 44, 2499—2504).—A 
new method is described for the preparation of pure sodium and 
potassium hydrides. Pure sodium or potassium was placed in a 
steel test-tube and heated to 400° by immersing in a eutectic bath 
of sodium and potassium nitrates. Pure hydrogen, mafle by passing 
electrolytic hydrogen through a tube containing platinised asbestos 
at 400°, two tubes containing phosphoric oxide, and finally bubbling 
through sodium potassium eutectic alloy, was passed into the 
molten metal by a steel tube, when the hydride formed in fine, 
white crystals higher up the test tube where it was scraped into glass 
side tubes and sealed np. Calcium hydride free from metallic 
calcium was similarly pBqpared in the form of white crystals. The 
absence of free metal in fhe above-named compounds was demon¬ 
strated by leaching with liquid ammonia, which remained quite 
colourless. Solutions of the hydrides in a molten eutectic mixture 
of potassium and lithium chloride were electrolysed, when it was 
found, chiefly in the case of calcium hydride, that hydrogen was 
liberated at the anode in quantities strictly in keeping with Faraday’s 
law, whilst no gas was liberated at the cathode. J. F, S. 

Improved Still for Producing Pure Water. Charles A, 
Kraus and Wilbur B. Dexter (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 
2468—2471).—Water having a specific conductivity of 0-12xl0^ 
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ohms'* may be obtained in large quantities by the use of a still 
constructed as follows. A copper boiler of 90 litres capacity is 
connected at the top with a block tin tube, which leads to a tinned 
copper chamber containing a filter of asbestos fibre or glass wool 
between two pieces of nickel gauze. The steam passes through 
the filter and a portion condenses and runs off through a drip tube. 
The residue of the steam passes into a settling chamber, also of 
tinned copper, and thence to a block tin worm in which the water 
is condensed. Water having a specific conductivity 0*05x10"? 
ohms’* at 18° may also be prepared in quantity. The principle 
on which the preparation depends consists in allowing about 20% 
of the steam to pass away uncondensed. This carries with it 
practically all the carbon dioxide and other volatile impurities 
present in the water. The still used in this case is a copper boiler 
as before, connected directly by a block tin pipe to the settling 
chamber. From this the steam passes through a block tin pipe, 
which at its lower end is surrounded by a condenser jacket, to a 
separating chamber where a large fraction about 70—80% of the. 
water condenses and runs away; the residual 20% of the steam 
carrying all the volatile impurities escapes from the top of the 
separating chamber. In both the above cases ordinary distilled 
water is placed in the boiler and this is made alkaline with sodium 
hydroxide and a little potassium permanganate is added. When 
not in use, the water in the boiler is kept near to the boiling point 
so that air is not dissolved in it to any large extent. J. F. S. 

Structure of Molecules of Water. Irving Langmuir 
(Science, 1921, 53, 580).—In view of Dennison’s demonstration 
(Physical Rev,, 1921, 17 , 20) that ice consists of molecules of the 
formula H 4 0 2 , a structure is proposed in which the four hydrogen 
nuclei bind the two oxygen atoms. The duplet held by each 
hydrogen nucleus has one of its electrons in each of the oxygen 
octets, instead of the more usual arrangement in which both electrons 
of a duplet form part of the same octet. A. A. E. 

Properties of Pure Hydrogen Peroxide. HI. O. Maass 
and W. H. Hatcher (J. Amer. Chem, Soc., 1922, 44, 2472—2480; 
cf. A., 1921, ii, 106).—A continuation of previous work in which 
the properties of pure hydrogen peroxide have been investigated. 
It is shown that hydrogen peroxide is diamagnetic and has a sus¬ 
ceptibility of 8*8 x 10“ 7 , a value which is larger than that of water. 
This may be taken as evidence in favour of a structure for hydrogen 
peroxide in which the oxygen atoms are not connected in the same 
way as in the oxygen molecule. The solubility of anhydrous 
hydrogen peroxide has been measured in a number of organic 
solvents with the following results at 0°. Benzene is quite im¬ 
miscible, alcohol completely miscible, and ether partly miscible. 
The solubility curves of sodium chloride, sodium nitrate, sodium 
sulphate, and sucrose in anhydrous hydrogen peroxide have been 
determined, and it is shown that the degree of dissociation is of 
the same order as in water. The tendency toward the formation 
of molecular compounds is less than in the case of water, there 
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being evidence of only one compound, namely, NajS0 4l 2H,0,. 
The action of the halogen hydrides on pure hydrogen peroxide and 
its aqueous solutions has been examined and the conditions nave 
been determined under which the oxidation of the haloid occurs. 
These are to form the subject of a future paper. The halogens are 
found to be less soluble in hydrogen peroxide than in water.. Am¬ 
monia dissolves in pure hydrogen peroxide, with the formation of 
a crys tallin e compound which melts at 24*5° and is stable in the 
absence of water. This compound is slightly soluble in ether, 
and may be formed by passing ammonia into an anhydrous solution 
of the peroxide in ether. A compound of the formula 2NHj,HfOj 
was not obtained. The stability of the compound NH^H^Oj Showa 
that it is the hydroxyl-ion which causes the decomposition of 
hydrogen peroxide. Water dissociates or possibly hydrolyses it, 
and, with the consequent formation of hydroxyl-ions, the decom¬ 
position is cumulative. Whether or no this oompound is an 
ammonium salt, NH 4 0 2 H, is not certain. The vapour pressure, 
dielectric constant, and conductivity of salts in hydrogen peroxide 
are under investigation, and the results will be published shortly. 

J. F. S. 

Activation of Chlorine. Gerald L. Wendt, Robert S. 
Landatxer, and W. W. Ewing (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 
2377—2382).—A number of methods have been used in an attempt 
to activate chlorine, but neither the light from a 3000-watt Bovie 
mercury lamp nor a high potential electric discharge was found 
capable of converting chlorine into an active form such that it 
would react with hydrogen in the dark. The experiments described 
by Draper (Phil. Mag., 1843, [iii], 23, 491; 1848, 25, 9, 184.1; 
26, 473 ; 27, 327) have been repeated and confirmed. It is shown 
that the fact that the latent period in the hydrogen-chlorine reaction 
can be destroyed by previous insolation of the chlorine must be 
attributed to the destruction of substances which inhibit the reaction 
rather than to any activation of the chlorine itself. J. F. S. 

Preparation of Pure Ozone and Determination of its Mole¬ 
cular Weight. Sebastian Karrer and Oliver R. Wulf (J. 
Amer. Chem. Hoc., 1922, 44, 2391—2397).—Pure ozone may be 
prepared by leading the gas issuing from an ozoniser into a bulb 
condenser cooled with liquid air until the bulb in which the liquid 
mixture is collected is about one-half to three parts filled with the 
deep blue liquid mixture of ozone and oxygen. In this process, a 
considerable concentration may be obtained by periodically lifting 
the condenser from the liquid air and so effecting & partial con¬ 
densation only. The mixture is then distilled at —182°, when for 
a long period oxygen containing only 0-8% of ozone passes off, 
that is, the distillation prooeeds as though liquid oxygen and liquid 
ozone were immiscible. At the temperature stated, liquid ozone 
has a vapour pressure of 6 mm. After distillation has been carried 
on for some while and most of the liquid has passed off and the 
residue is very small in volume, the temperature rises slowly to 

119 , and then a blue gas, practically pure ozone, commences 
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to distil over. At this stage of the operations extreme care is 
necessary if explosions are to be avoided. After the bine gas has 
distilled over for some time, it becomes much darker in colour and 
this gas, which is pure ozone, was collected in a globe of known 
volume. The pressure of the gas in the bulb, the weight, and the 
pressure after decomposing the ozone by heating to ordinary 
temperature were determined and the molecular weight was cal¬ 
culated. As a mean of many experiments, the value 47*3 was 
obtained. It is shown that there is no evidence to confirm the 
existence of tetratomic and hexatomic allotropes of oxygen. 

J. F. S. 

The Polythionic Acids. F. Foerster and A. Hornig (Z. 
anorg. Chem , 1922, 125, 86—146).—The reaction between sul¬ 
phurous acid and hydrogen sulphide can be represented by the 
equilibrium H 2 S+H 2 S0 3 H 2 S 2 0 2 +H 2 0. Further reaction with 

hydrogen sulphide produces sulphur, whereas excess of sulphurous 
acid leads to the formation oi pentathionic acid. Of the poly¬ 
thionic acids and their alkali salts, the tetrathionates are the most 
stable, and the trithionates the most unstable; the pentathionates 
occupy a mean position. None of these compounds is completely 
stable in aqueous solution, the following decompositions taking 
place : S 5 0 6 "^S 4 0 s " 4S. S,0 6 "^ S 3 0 6 "+S. S*0 6 "+H 8 0- 
&0 4 +S 2 0 3 "+2H . Sod/'+ir ^ HS0 3 '+S. The insolubility of 
sulphur removes it from the equilibrium, and at boiling temperature 
the sulphur dioxide is removed and S0 4 " is alone left in solution; 
side reactions were also found to take place. The more sulphur 
dioxide and sulphur there remains in the solution, the greater is 
the tendency of thiosulphuric acid to polymerise, e. g., S a O "+ 
8*0,"H*^ S 4 0 6 "+HSiy. S^^'+S^+H-^S^'+HSOa'. 
A high concentration of hydrogen-ion retards the decomposition 
of totra- and penta-thionic acids, but not of tiithionic acid. 

W. T. 


Specific Volume of Liquid Ammonia. 0. S. Cragoe and 
D. R. Harper (V.S. Bur. Standards , Sci. Papers, 1921, 420 , 287— 
315).—The apparatus used in the determination of the specific 
volume of saturated liquid ammonia is described and the results 
obtained for every degree from —70° to 100° are tabulated. These 
may be expressed by the equation : p ===[4*2830+0*813055Vl33~-tf 
- 0*0082861(133 - 0)]/[l 4- 0*424805Vl33- B + 0*015938(133 - &)] 
where p is expressed in c.c. per g. and 0 in °C. A. R. P. 

Oxidation of Nitrogen Tetroxide by Osone. Oliver R. 
Wolf, Farrington Daniels, and Sebastian Karker (J % Amcr. 
Chem . Soc 1922, 44 , 2398—2401).—The oxidation of nitrogen 
tetroxide to nitrogen pentoxide by ozone has been investigated 
at 25°. The oxidation occurs almost instantaneously and in 
consequence a piece of apparatus has been constructed whereby 
the oxidation can be followed titrimetrically, using the disappear¬ 
ance of brown fumes as an indication of the end-point, thus cariying 
out a true titration in the gaseous phase. The results show that 
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one molecule of ozone is required to oxidise one molecule of nitrogen 
tetroxide at 25°, thus only one atom of the ozone molecule is avail¬ 
able in the oxidation at this temperature. This result is in striking 
contrast to the oxidation of sulphur dioxide to the trioxide by ozone 
at temperatures below 40° in which one molecule of ozone oxidises 
three molecules of sulphur dioxide, all three atoms of the ozone 
molecule being available for oxidation. J. F. S. 

Decomposition of Nitrogen Pentoxide in the Presence of 
Ozone. Farrington Daniels, Oliver R. Wulf, and Sebastian 
Karrer (J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 9 1922, 44, 2402—2404)—According to 
the experiments of Daniels and Johnston (A., 1921, ii, 249), nitrogen 
pentoxide decomposes rapidly at the ordinary temperature. It is 
shown that in the experiments on the oxidation of nitrogen tetroxide 
by ozone (preceding abstract) in which a trace of ozone in excess 
was present, a very long period of time elapsed before any visible 
decomposition of the pentoxide was observed. Calculations from 
Daniels and Johnston’s results show that the brown colour ought 
to have returned to the gas in 15*3 minutes, but actually it was 
found that this did not happen until the gas had been kept at 80° 
for 195 minutes. It follows, therefore, that a trace of ozone retards 
the decomposition of nitrogen pentoxide. If traces of the decom¬ 
position products are added to the system the decomposition takes 
place with its normal velocity J. F. S. 

Cryoscopy of Boron Trifluoride Solutions. V. Systems 
with Methyl Ether and with Methyl Chloride. A. F. O. 

Germann and Marion Cleaveland ( Science , 1921, 53, 582).— 
The melting-point curve of boron trifluoride and methyl ether 
shows a eutectic at 3 mol. % of boron trifluoride, and a maximum 
at 50 mol. %, corresponding with the formation of the compound 
BF 3 ,(CH 3 ) 2 0, previously prepared by Gasselin. The melting-point 
curve of boron trifluoride and methyl chloride shows two maxima, 
at 15 mol. % and 33 mol. %, respectively, of boron trifluoride, 
and an angular point in the curve at 50%. The form of the 
maximum at 15% is identical with that at 50% for methyl ether, 
and the mixture yields a compound having the same f. p. and b. p. 
as the compound BF 3 ,(CH 3 ) 2 0. It appears that methyl ether may 
be present as an impurity in methyl chloride as a constant boiling 
mixture. The use of boron trifluoride for its detection is suggested. 

A. A. E. 

Catalysis in the Interaction of Carbon with Steam and 
Carbon Dioxide. H. A. Neville and H. S. Taylor {Science , 
1921, 53, 577).—Potassium carbonate and other salts acoeleratc 
the interaction of carbon and steam, and carbon and carbon dioxide. 
Reduced nickel also markedly promotes interaction of carbon and 
carbon dioxide. It has been shown that adsorption of carbon 
dioxide by carbon at 445° is increased by addition to the carbon 
of such accelerating agents, although the latter themselves show 
no adsorptive property for the gas. A A. E 
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Vapour Density of Technical Phosgene. A. F. 0. Germann 
and Vernon Jersey (Science, 1921, 53, 581).—Pure carbonyl 
chloride has a vapour tension of about 552 mm. at 0°; technical 
phosgene, which contains impurities probably consisting of carbon 
dioxide and hydrogen chloride, gives after repeated fractionation 
a value for the vapour density of 4-5263 g. per litre (uncorr.). 

A. A. E. 

Cryoscopy of Carbonyl Chloride Solutions. I. System 
with Chlorine. A. F. 0. Germann and Vernon Jersey ( Science , 
1921, 53, 582).—The melting-point curve of solutions of carbonyl 
chloride and chlorine exhibits a eutectic point at 25 mol. % of 
chlorine, and angular points at 6%, 11%, 50%, 63%, 75%, and 
91%, indicating the existence of the following compounds which 
dissociate at the melting point: 16C0C1 2 ,C1 2 ; 8C0C1 2> C1 2 ; C0C1 2 ,C1 2 ; 
3C0C1 2 ,5C1 2 ; C0C1 2 ,3C1 2 ; and COC1 2 ,10C1 2 . The mechanism of 
the catalytic preparation of carbonyl chloride from carbon monoxide 
and chlorine is briefly discussed. A. A. E. 

The Identity of Amorphous and Crystalline Silicon. 

Wilhelm Manchot (Z . anorg . Chem., 1922, 124, 333—334).—The 
identity of amorphous and crystalline silicon has been proved by 
an X-ray examination carried out by Debye and Frauenfelder. 
The preparation and properties of the two forms have been given 
in previous papers (cf. A:, 1922, ii, 144, 286, 764). They can also 
be distinguished by rubbing them with lead peroxide; nothing 
happens in the case of the crystalline variety, but the pseudo- 
amorphous forms ignite, the brown form exploding. The greater 
reaotivitv of the latter is due to its very fine state of division. 

W. T. 

Magnetic Analysis of Silicates and Silicic Acids. Paul 
Pascal (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 814—816).—Three types of 
hydrated silicon dioxide were investigated magnetically, all of 
which behaved as a mixture of anhydrous oxide and water. The 
conclusion is drawn that definite silicic acids do not exist (cf. van 
Bemmelcn, A., 1908, ii, 838; 1909, ii, 234; and Le Chatelier, A., 
1908, ii, 1033). H. J. E. 

The Reduction of Potassium Chlorate by Ferrous Sulphate. 

M. Herschkowitsch (Z. anorg. Chem ., 1922, 125, 147—154).—A 
dry mixture of potassium chlorate and ferrous sulphate remains 
unchanged up to 100°; a trace of water causes the evolution of 
chlorine dioxide and chlorine. In very dilute solutions, the 
chlorate is completely reduced to the chloride. W. T. 

Crystal Structures of Potassium Chloroplatinite and of 
Potassium and Ammonium Chloropalladxte. Roscoe G, 

Dickinson (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, ii, 2404—2411).—Tetra¬ 
gonal crystals of potassium chloroplatinite and potassium and 
ammonium chloropalladite have been examined by X-ray methods, 
using photographs of spectra and symmetrical and unsymmetrioal 
Laue photographs. The simplest structure which will account for 
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the X-ray data has been described. In this structure, each platinum 
or palladium atom is surrounded by four equidistant and equivalent 
chlorine atoms lying in one plane. The distance between the 
platinum atom and a chlorine atom in potassium chloroplatinito 
is 2*33±0*05 A.U. It is further shown that the structure of the 
chloroplatinites is very closely connected with that of the cubic 
crystals of the chloroplatinates. The tetragonal structure is only 
slightly larger than the cubic one in its horizontal dimensions, but 
considerably shorter vertically. A table is given in which the 
dimensions of the salts under examination are compared with 
those of the chloroplatinates and chloropalladates. J. F. S. 

The Hydrates of Sodium Sulphide. A. Sanfourche and 
(Mlle) A. M. Liebaut (Bull. Soc. ckim ., 1922, [v], 31, 966—972; 
cf. Sabatier, A., 1879,865 and 866; Gottig, A., 1886,980; Parravano 
and Fomaini, A., 1907, ii, 951).—A thermal study of the system 
sodium sulphide—water reveals or confirms the existence of three 
hydrates, Na 2 S,9H 2 0, Na 2 S,5'5H 2 0, Na 2 S,H 2 0. The evidence for 
the existence of the last is less trustworthy than for the former two 
hydrates, the reason being that experimental difficulties hinder 
the investigation of the system under those conditions which render 
the hydrate stable. The monohydrate and nonahydrate both 
decompose at temperatures below their respective melting points. 
The hydrates Na^H^O and Na 2 S,5*5H 2 0 appear to undergo trans¬ 
formation into each other in the solid state. Other hydrates 
which have been described are not detected in this method of 
investigation. H. J. E. 

Sodium Silicate Crystals. Alfred Heinrich Erden- 
brEcher (Z. anorg. Chem 1922,124,339—354).—This investigation 
of the hydrates of sodium silicate was carried out by plotting the 
cooling curve of the fused salt. This on melting gives a viscous 
paste; it was therefore mixed with a little paraffin oil, the latter 
having no effect on the cooling curves of sodium carbonate 
and sodium sulphate. The following hydrates were obtained. 
Na 2 Si0 3 ,9H 2 0, rhombic, m. p. 47*0°; NagSiC^fiHgO, monoclinic, 
m. p. 62*5 , and Na 2 Si0 3 ,4H 2 0, hexagonal, m. p. about 85*0°. 
The hydrate Na 2 Si0 3 ,14H 2 0 probably exists also. 

The concentration of the alkali determines which hydrate 
crystallises from an alkaline solution. W. T. 

Crystal Structure [of Caesium Chloride and Thallous 
Chloride]. Wheeler P. Davey and Frances G. Wick (Physical 
Rev., 1921, 17, 403—404).—Caesium chloride is considered to be a 
simple cube of caesium-ions with a chlorine-ion at the centre of 
each cube of side 4*12 A. Thallous chloride is similarly constituted, 
the side of the cube being 3*85 A. These results are inconsistent 
with those of Bragg. A. A. E. 

The Crystal Structure of Ammonium Chloride. Ralph 
W. G. Wyckoff (Amer. J. Sci. 9 1922, [v], 4, 469—475; cf. A., 
1922, ii, 290).—The structure of the low temperature form of 
ammonium chloride, as determined from X-ray j>owder measure- 
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mdftts, is at variance with that deduced from a Btudy of the face 
development and etch figure formation of this substance. Lane 
photographic'data have been obtained by-the author, which are 
in Agreement with the powder data in assigning one chemical 
molecule nothin the unit cube. The symmetry of the crystal as 
a whole must be hefnimorphic, hemihedral (tetrahedral), or possibly 
hdohedral, hat in no case can the arrangement of the atoms of 
the Crystal agree with the enantiomorphic hemihedry, which 
studies of face development and etch figures assign to it. The 
latter “ chemical ” means of deducing crystal structure supplies 
information with regard to surface of the crystal, and the internal 
structure of the crystal is only one of a number of factors which 
bear on the nature of these surface phenomena. W. E. G. 

Spontaneous Decomposition of Ammonium Chlorate. 
Feed Fairbrother (J. Amer. Chem . Soc., 1922, 44, 2419—2422).— 
About 80 g. of ammonium chlorate were kept in contact with 100 c.c. 
of its saturated solution at ordinary temperature; for about three 
weeks the salt remained white, whilst a small quantity of a colour¬ 
less gas was evolved. Later, the gas became tinged with greenish- 
yellow and a slow but continuous evolution of gas occurred. By 
the beginning of the fifth week the solution had become quite 
yellow and the amount of solid had decreased and the rate of 
decomposition appeared to be increasing. The liquid gradually 
became darker and considerable quantities of “ euchlorine ” were 
evolved. The temperature rose to 30—40° and within a few hours 
the System exploded. Solutions of ammonium chlorate in the 
absence of the solid may be kept indefinitely without any decom¬ 
position. The Bolid residue obtained from the decomposition is 
ammonium nitrate. It is shown that the rate of decomposition 
of ammonium chlorate is autocatalytically accelerated when the 
products of decomposition are not quickly removed. The reaction 
is regarded as taking place as follows. In the initial stage a very 
slow autoxidation of the molecule is taking place with the pro¬ 
duction of nitric acid, nitrogen, chlorine, and water. The nitric 
acid reacts with more chlorate, producing chloric acid and chlorine 
dioxide. These then oxidise more of the ammonium radicle with 
the formation of more nitric acid and the liberation of chlorine. 
Hus takes place more rapidly than the initial stage and conse¬ 
quently the decomposition tends to increase in speed unless the 
acid gases are removed quickly. The more stable perchlorate does 
not appear to be formed. J. F. S. 

Crystal Analysis of Metallic Oxides. Wheeler P. Davey 
and E. O. Hoffman {Physical Rev., 1920, 15, 833).—Calcium, 
magnesium, cadmium, and nickelous oxides form a face-centred 
cum of the metal, interpenetrating a similar f&oe-centred cube of 
oxygen, so that the combined lattices form a simple cube of which 
the ride is hall that of the face-centred cube; the lengths of the 
side of this Bimple cube are 2*37 A., 2*09 A., 2*36 A., and 2T0 A., 
respectively. Alumina forms a rhombohedron, of which the 
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hexagonal axes each have a length of 4*80 A., And the vertical 
axis 6*62 A. ^ ^* 


The Ammines of the Strontium Haloids. Gpotav F. 

HttTTiG (Z. anorg . Chern ., 1922, 124, 322—332). ^fammihe 
strontium chloride was degraded isothermally, constancy of pres¬ 
sure indicating the existence of compounds. The zmEmation of 
the following ammines were thus proved : [Sr(NH 3 ) 8 jUl 2 (3*5), 
[Sr(NH 3 )]Cl 2 (45*5°), [Sr(NH 3 ) 8 ]Br 2 (30°), [Sr(NH 3 ) 2 ]Br 2 (68 ), 
fsr(NH 3 )]Br 2 (146°), [Sr(NH 3 ) fi ]I 2 (31°), [Sr(NH 3 ) e ]I 2 (74*5 ), 
fSr(NH 3 ) 2 ]I 2 (134°), [Sr(NH 3 )]I 2 (204°). In brackets are given for 
each complex the temperature at which its dissociation pressure is 
equal to 100 mm. W. T. 


Separation of the Isotopes of Zinc. Alfred C. Egerton 
(Nature, 1922, 110, 773).—It has been found possible to separate 
zinc by fractional distillation into a distillate and a residue, the 
densities of which bear to that of the initial metal the ratios 
0*99971 :1 and 1*00026:1, respectively, the differences being 
greater than the probable experimental error. The change in the 
atomic weight implied by this separation is about 0*035, which 
is considerably less than might be expected if the metal was com¬ 
posed of equal quantities of an isotope of atomic weight 64, on the 
one hand, and of isotopes of atomic weight 66, 68, and 70, on the 
other. A. A. E. 


Preparation of Zinc Nitride. W. J. Bently and Paul L. 
Stern (Science, 1921, 53, 143).—Ammonia, free from oxygen and 
moisture, is passed over zinc dust (previously washed with a solu¬ 
tion of ammonia and ammonium chloride, alcohol, and ether, and 
dried in a vacuum) for thirty minutes at 650° and the product 
cooled to at least 200° before exposure to the air. The highest 
yield obtained was 36*8% of nitride. A. A. E. 

The Extraction of Glucina (Beryllia) from Beryl. Hubert 
Thomas Stanley Britton («/. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 41, 349— 
352t).— Various methods for the separation of glucina and alumina 
have been reinvestigated with the object of developing, if possible, 
a method which could be worked for the isolation of glucina from 
beryl. Although this object has not been completely attained, it 
was found that more than 90% of the alumina can be easily 
separated from the glucina by crystallising out the former in the 
form of potassium alum under suitable conditions. The ore is 
ground to a flour and fused with potassium hydroxide. The ground 
product is treated with sulphuric acid and the precipitated silica 
separated. The filtrate containing the sulphates of gluoinum, 
aluminium, and potassium with excess of sulphuric acid is adjusted 
to about 5A-acidity by addition of potassium hydroxide, as it was 
found that whereas the solubility of glucinum and aluminium 
sulphates and of alum are somewhat reduced in SA-sulphuric 
acid, that of potassium sulphate is considerably increased, and an 
increase in the liquid phase of the proportion of potassium to the 
other sulphates causes an increased separation of alum. The 
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Acid liquid is therefore saturated with potassium sulphate at the 
boiling temperature, and set aside to crystallise at 0°. The solid 
phase obtained under these conditions always consisted entirely of 
alum, and represented 92*9% of the alumina present in one of the 
experiments quoted where the molecular proportions of glucina 
to alumina were 3 :1 as in beryl, and where 4 mols. of potassium 
sulphate were present in the solution for crystallisation. At 25°, 
87*6% of the alumina was separated. The glucina was separated 
from the mother-liquor by adding sodium hydroxide sufficient to 
redissolve the precipitate, diluting and boiling, when glucinum 
hydroxide was precipitated. The paper contains full data and 
curves representing the solubility of potassium sulphate in sulphuric 
acid of various strengths. G. F. M. 

Constitution of Aqueous Solutions of Thallium Salts. 

C. Dkucker (Z. Elektrochem ., 1922, 28, 463—467).—From measure¬ 
ments of the depression of freezing point and concentration potentials 
of solutions of thallous nitrate, it is shown that this salt gives rise 
on ionisation to appreciable quantities of Tl 2 "-ions. Below (7=0*06 
molar, the solutions follow the simple Ostwald dilution law, and the 
association of Tl* to Tl 2 " may be neglected. At higher concen¬ 
trations, all the ionic equilibria obey the law of mass action, 
and for 2T1* ^ Tl 2 ~, A=2*1. For T1N0 3 ^ TT+NO/ X=0*27 
for all of the concentrations investigated. The mobility of the 
complex thallium-ion is 110. 

These data for the bivalent thallium-ion are in accord with the 
previous work on thallium sulphate solutions (cf. A., 1921, ii, 161). 
The interpretation of the conductivities of thallous salts is satis¬ 
factorily explained on the classical dissociation theory. The 
Ghosh theory of complete ionisation of electrolytes leads to 
erroneous results when applied to solutions of thallous nitrate. 

W. E. G. 

The IMrocture and Chemical Activity of Copper Films, 
and tbi* Colour Changes accompanying their Oxidation. 

C, N. BtorsHELWooD (Proc. Roy . Soc t , 1922, [A] y 102, 318—328).— 
The diffraetion colours produced on * copper surface by oxidation 
become more intense as the surface increases in chemical activity. 
After repeated oxidation and reduction, the permanent colour 
sequenoe is purple, blue, green, light green (almost yellow), purple, 
blue, black, and this order of colours may be traversed time after 
time. The film of copper which is formed in this manner is com¬ 
posed, according to Beilby, of small discrete units giving an “ open 
formation ” or granular structure. These granules are shown by 
the author to possess an order of magnitude less than 1 /a. The 
extent to which these granules are converted into oxide determines 
the colour of the diffracted light, the colour phenomenon being 
independent of the thickness of the film. Thus when the granules 
are one-third copper oxide and two-thirds copper, the colour of 
the scattered light is bright blue. No diffraction effects occur 
during the reduction of the oxide. The reduction phenomena are 
in agreement with the view that fresh nuclei of copper grow at the 
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expense of the oxide nuclei. After repeated treatment, the copper 
film becomes incapable of further sub-division, and a limiting 
velocity of oxidation is attained. W. E. G. 

Phenomena of Diffusion in Metals in the Solid Stats and 
Cementation of Non-ferrous Metals. III. Influence of the 
Vapour Pressure of the Migratory Elements in the Form¬ 
ation of the Superficial Cementated Layer. G. Sirovich and 
A. Cartooeti (Gazzetta> 1922, 52, ii, 233—245).—The cementation 
of copper by means of ferro-manganese or chromo-manganese 
(cf. A., 1922, ii, 68, 571) consists first of the formation at the surface 
of the bar of a layer of alloy containing the migratory element in 
definite concentration and secondly of the flow of this element 
into the interior of the bar. The authors explain the first stage of 
the process on the assumption that, at the experimental tem¬ 
perature employed, the cementated material exmbits a certain 
vapour or dissociation pressure in the various elements constituting 
it, so that the medium in which the material to be cementated may, 
after some time, be regarded as saturated as regards the va]>ours 
of these elements. This idea is developed, and the results of 
further experiments are brought into conformity with it. 

T. H. P. 


Phenomena of Diffusion in Metals in the Solid State and 
Cementation of Non-ferrous Metals. IV. Cementation of 
Copper by means of Ferro-aluminium. G. Sirovich and 
A. Cartoceti {Gazzetta, 1922, 52, ii, 245—249; cf. preceding 
abstract).—Cementation of copper by means of aluminium, like 
that by means of manganese, may result in the penetration of the 
meta A to considerable depths and by relatively high proportions 
of the migrating metal. X. H. P. 


Relation between Colour and Texture of Allow* Masumi 

Chikashige (Z. rnorg . Chenc., 1922, *24, 335~338).~Copper 
reflects red to orange-yellow light, the addition of tin gives a white 
alloy, and the whiteness reaches a maximum when the composition 
corresponds with Cu 3 Sn. The colour then gradually assumes the 

of blue 0 * tm> WMCh ° nly reflects light from 16(1 to the banning 

Catalysis in the Reduction of Oxides and the Catalytic 
Combination of Hydrogen and Oxve-en r xr p„ „_, 

H. S. Taylor (Science, 1921, 53, 577).—Oxygen and water vapour 
when present m hydrogen used for the reduction of copper oxide 

-i e reacti01 \ wh ^ the addition TLSd 
copper to the oxide appears to accelerate the reaction The 
induction penod in the reaction is attributed (a) to initialdrviM 
of the oxide (6) to slow initial formation of copper, which® 
acte as a catalyst. The mechanism of the catalytic combustion 
of hydrogen and oxygen in presence of copper is briefly discussed 

A. A. E. ‘ 
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Separation of Isotopes by Distillation and Analogous 
Processes. Robert S. Mulliken (J. Amer . Chem . Soc., 1922, 
44, 2387—2390).—A continuation of previous work on the separ¬ 
ation of the isotopes of mercury. It is shown that the separation 
coefficient of mercury is 0*0063, and not 0*0057 as previously stated 
(A., 1922, ii, 295). The progress of the separation has been followed 
by means of density determinations. The effect of various factors, 
such as pressure, rate of distillation, and form of the apparatus, on 
the efficiency of separation of isotopes by the method of non- 
equilibrium distillation has been studied, and it is shown that an 
efficiency of 50% is readily attained. A film of dirt on the mercury 
increases the efficiency at the higher rates of distillation. It is 
pointed out that irreversible distillation may be applied as a new 
factor in the separation of non-isotopic liquid mixtures. The failure 
of attempts to secure a separation of the isotopes of mercury by 
electrolytic solution or by reaction with sulphur is ascribed to the 
great difficulty of obtaining non-equilibrium conditions at the 
boundary between two condensed phases. J. P. S. 

Potassium Ammomoaluminate and Ammoniomanganite. 

Francis W. Bergstrom ( Science , 1921, 53, 578).— Potassium 
ammonioaluminate, A1(NH 2 ) 2 *NHK, has been prepared by the 
action of potassamide in liquid ammonia solution on amalgamated 
aluminium, and potassium ammoniomanganite , Mn(NHK) 3 ,2NH 3 , 
by the action of an excess of potassamide on manganese thiocyanate. 

A. A. E. 

The Growth of the Grains in Unworked Iron and the 
Appearance of a Striated Structure after Heating it at more 
than 1100°. Karl Daeves (Z. anorg . Chem., 1922, 125, 167— 
172).—Iron which contains but a small amount of carbon assumes 
a new structure on being heated at 1125°; this is due to the separ¬ 
ation of ferrite and pearhte in certain directions which are orientated 
crystallographically. Rapid cooling results in the incomplete 
separation of pearlite. This structure is closely associated with the 
development of coarse grains, and the iron is deteriorated; it can 
be overcome by heating at 900 c . W. T. 

Complex Phosphato- and Arsenato-metal Acids. L. Dsns 

(Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 125, 28—46) —The addition of phosphoric 
acid solution to a ferric chloride solution results in a considerable 
increase in the specific conductivity of the solution; the latter 
also increases rapidly with the further addition of the acid solution 
and reaches a constant value when equivalent amounts of salt 
and acid are mixed. This is assumed to be due to the formation 
of the complex tiichlorophosphatoferric acid, [Cl 3 Fe(P0 4 )]H 3 . 
This complex acid could not be isolated; the same applies to its 
salts. Further addition of phosphoric acid solution, whilst having 
no appreciable effect on the conductivity, resulted in the replace¬ 
ment of the three chlorine atoms of the complex by another phos- 
phato-grouj), i.e., diphosphatofcrric acid; this was isolated and 
analysed; ii com\s]>onds with [Fc(P0 4 ) 2 ]H 3 | 2JH 2 0. The com¬ 
plex io \cry stable, and the author points out its application to 
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analysis. Arsenic acid gave analogous compounds. Aluminium 
And glucinum salts also show a considerable increase in .specific 
conductivity on being mixed with a solution of phosphoric acid. 
These are being further investigated. W. T. 

B ehav iour of the S tannic Acids towards Solutions of 
Alkaline Hydroxides. George Ernest Collins and John 
Kerfoot Wood (T., 1922, 121, 2760—2765). 

Crystal Structure of Titanium, Zirconium, Cerium, 
Thorium, and Osmium. Albert W. Hull ( Physical Rev., 
1921, 18, 88—89).— Titanium crystallises in the hexagonal system, 
holohcdral class, with axial ratio T59i0‘01. The side of the unit 
triangular prism is 2 '97 A. and its height 4‘72 A. The lattice is 
made up of two sets of these prisms, the atoms of one set being 
in the centre of the prisms of the other set. Zirconium has a 
similar structure, with axial ratio also T59. The side of the unit 
triangle is 323 A. and its height 5T4 A. Cerium has a similar 
structure with axial ratio 162 The side of the elementary tri¬ 
angle is 3'65 A. and height 5 96 A. A face-centred cubic form, 
with side of cube 512 A., is also present, but may possibly bo due 
to the presence of impurity. Thorium has a face-centred cubic 
lattice with side of cube 5 04 A. Osmium crystallises in a face- 
centred cubic lattice with axial ratio 1%59. The side of the unit 
triangle is 2 • 714 A. and its height 4'32 A. A. A. E. 

The Isotopes of Antimony. F. W. Aston (Nature, 1922, 
110, 732).—The mass-spectrum of antimony, obtained by the use 
of antimony trimethyl, gives two lines at 121 and 123, respectively, 
the former being the more intense by 10—20%. The masses of 
these isotopes of antimony are most probably less than whole 
numbers by one to two parts per thousand. The results are in 
excellent agreement with the atomic weight (121*77) obtained by 
Willard and Mc41pine (A., 1921, ii, 405) but not with the accepted 
figure (120-2). A. A. E. 

The Alleged Variable Composition of Triple Chlorides 
containing Silver and Gold. Horace L. Wells ( Amer. J. 
Sci., 1922, [vj, 4, 476—482; cf. A., 1922, ii, 449, 514).—From 
Bayer’s analyses of caesium silver gold chloride (A., 1920, ii, 688) 
the conclusion is drawn that the triple salt, Cs 2 AgAuCl # , is a 
definite, invariable compound, and that Bayer analysed mixtures 
of this salt with Cs 6 Au 3 C1j 4 , and CsAuCl^. The rubidium salt, 
Rb c Ag 2 Au 3 Cl 17 , is also invariable. It is probable also that Suschnig 
(A., 1922, ii, 514) analysed mixtures in his investigation of the 
triple bromides of rubidium, silver, and gold. W. E. G. 

Hydrolysis of Platinum Salts, n. Potassium Platini- 
bromide. Eben Henry Archibald and William A Gale (T 
1922,121, 2849—2857). 1 ’ 
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Bimetallic Electrode Systems in Electrometric Analysis. 

I. Systems comprising Two Dissimilar Metals. H. H. 

Willard and Florence Fenwick (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 
44, 2504—2515).—The constant half-cell of the usual electrometric 
titration apparatus may be replaced by a metal or certain alloys 
of metals of the platinum group, other than pure platinum or pure 
palladium, and by tungsten. The end-point obtained with such 
a bimetallic system differs in character from that given by an uni- 
metallic electrode, but is situated in exactly the same position. 
Such a bimetallic electrode system has the advantage of being 
essentially simpler than the usual system and the end-point is 
much more distinct than with the ordinary electrode. J. F. S. 

Bimetallic Electrode Systems in Electrometric Analysis. 

II. Theory of Bimetallic Systems : Systems comprising 
Two Similar Metals. H. H. Willard and Florence Fen¬ 
wick ( J . Amer . Chem. Soc ., 1922, 44, 2516—2529). —In aqueous 
solutions of multivalent elements in which the concentration of 
either state of oxidation a])preaches the limiting value, the potential, 
unattackablo electrode (solution, is determined by the magnitude 
of the solution pressure of gas absorbed by the electrode, and the 
end-point obtained in oxidimetric titrations with systems com¬ 
prising two unattackablo electrodes is given only by virtue of a 
difference in the solvent power of the two metals for gas. When 
the concentration of oxygen-ion, or hydrogen-ion, becomes vanish¬ 
ingly small, the osmotic pressure is too low for a saturation of the 
electrodes with the corresponding gas. The two elements receive 
the charge in accordance with the distribution law, and a difference 
in potential develops which is at its maximum with minimum 
concentration of the corresponding ion and falls rapidly as 
this ion-concentration rises to a value in excess of that required 
for the saturation of both electrodes. The bimetallic systems 
described (ef. preceding abstract) provide a type of electrode 
system essentially different from those previously used. A com¬ 
parison of the relative values of the usual unimetallic and bi¬ 
metallic systems may be based on the difference in the mechanism 
of the end-point in the two cases. The change in voltage with 
the former, which is a true oxidation-potential, is continuous 
throughout, and rises to a maximum at the end-point. With the 
latter practically all change is confined to within less than 0*5 c.c. 
of the completion of the titration. Although the actual mag¬ 
nitude of the break is normally less than with unimetallic com¬ 
binations, it is, relative to the preceding rise, much greater, hence 
the sharpness of the end-point is correspondingly increased, insuring 
greater speed and accuracy. With the use of polarised bimetallic 
systems the break may be increased so much as to leave no possible 
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comparison favourable to the unimetallic system. It thus 
becomes possible to titrate solutions which offer too small potential 
differences between two possible states of oxidation for a good 
end-point with the usual apparatus. The polarising circuit may 
be made an integral part of the usual apparatus which requires 
no attention and presents no difficulties. The disadvantages of 
the new system lie in the greater localisation of the total potential 
change which makes it more difficult to anticipate the end-point. 
Enough warning is given, however, to make the danger of over¬ 
titration negligible after very little practice. J. F. S. 

Estimation of Chlorine in Benzaldehyde. J. Voigt (Z. 
angew . Chem., 1922, 35, 654—055)—An apparatus is described 
by means of which traces of chlorine in volatile organic com¬ 
pounds, particularly in synthetic benzaldehyde, can be accurately 
estimated. From 10—20 g. of benzaldehyde are weighed into a 
wickless lamp arranged in an air-bath which can be heated by 
bunsen burners. The exit of the lamp is connected with a pipette- 
shaped combustion tube through which oxygen is passed. Hydro¬ 
gen is passed over the wanned benzaldehyde, and, mixing with 
the vapours, it carries them forward through a jet situated in the 
wide part of the combustion tube. The issuing gas is ignited in 
the oxygen by heating the tube externally, and it continues to 
bum quietly until all the benzaldehyde has been volatilised. The 
products of combustion pass over 2—3 g. of granulated anhydrous 
sodium carbonate packed in the narrow stem of the combustion 
tube and heated by a row of burners. The water is collected in 
a calcium chloride tower. About 7 g. of benzaldehyde can be 
burnt in an hour, and at the end of the combustion the soda is 
washed out of the tube by means of dilute nitric acid and titrated 
with standard silver nitiate. As little as 0*001% of chlorine can 
be estimated accurately by this method, and it is therefore necessary 
to apply a correction for the chlorine content of the hydrogen 
employed, as, although undetectable by ordinary methods, the 
amount which is always present may make an appreciable difference 
in the present case. Hydrogen in cylinders contains on the aveiage 
0*003 g. of chlorine per m 3 . G. F. M. 

Detection of Chlorides and Bromides in the Presence of 
Thiocyanates. G. Spacu (Bui. Soc. Siiiufe Cluj , 1922, i, 302— 
305; from Chem. Zentr ., 1922, iv, 73o).—Neutral solutions con¬ 
taining chlorides and bromides in the presence of thiocyanates 
are treated with a little pyridine and excess of 10% copper sulphate 
solution. The thiocyanate ion is quantitatively precipitated as 
copper pyridine thiocyanate, [CuPy 2 ](CNS) 2 , and the filtrate may 
be tested in the ordinary way for chlorides and bromides. 

G. W. R. 

A Gasometric Method of Estimating the Halogen in 
Organic Compounds. Alexander Killen Macbeth (Chem. 
News,. 1922, 125, 305—306).—Some organic halogen compounds 
in which the halogen possesses an induced electropositive nature 
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(cf. Henderson and Macbeth, T., 1922, 121, 892) are reduced 
quantitatively by hydrazine, the volume of nitrogen evolved 
depending on the amount of halogen or halogen compound dealt 
with. A list of substances to which the method has been success¬ 
fully applied is given. With some halogen-substituted malonic 
esters the reaction is not quantitative and in the case of certain 
di-substituted compounds only one halogen atom reacts, the other 
being unattacked in the cold. H. J. E. 

Estimation of Fluorides. N. K. Smit (Chem. Trade J., 1922, 
71, 325).—A simplification of Greeff’s method (A., 1913, ii, 975). 
To 5 or 10 c.c. of the neutral fluoride solution are added 5 c.c. of 
10% ammonium thiocyanate solution and 25 c.c. of alcohol, and 
the mixture titrated directly with alcoholic ferric chloride, stand¬ 
ardised against potassium fluoride. The reaction between ferric 
chloride and fluorides can also be applied to the detection of the 
latter. A. A. E. 

The Estimation of Oxygen in Steel. Georges Chaudron 
and Louis Blanc ( Compt . rend., 1922, 175, 885—887).—In estim¬ 
ating oxygen in steel by heating the metal in a current of hydrogen 
and measuring the quantity of water formed, the addition of other 
metals to enable the estimation to be carried out at a lower tem¬ 
perature was not found to affect the result obtained. When 
dealing with molten mixtures of iron and oxide of manganese, 
or of iron and silicon dioxide, the method is inaccurate owing to 
incomplete reduction of the oxides and to the relatively small 
amount of water obtained which is of the same order as the correc¬ 
tions necessitated by the method. H. J. E. 

Estimation of Sulphur in Iron and Steel. Ferdinand 

Nikolai {Chem. Ztg ., 1922, 46, 1025—1026).—The iron or steel turn¬ 
ings or powder are treated with hydrobromic acid (d 1 *48=47*4%) 
in an apparatus consisting of a small flask ground on to a tube, the 
first 12 cm. of which act as a reflux air condenser, and is then bent 
round and carried vertically downwards into a cylinder containing 
2*5% sodium hydroxide solution. The mixture of iron and hydro¬ 
bromic acid is gradually raised to its boiling point and the hydrogen 
sulphide liberated is absorbed in the sodium hydroxide solution, 
which, after adding 10 c.c. of potassium iodide solution and some 
starch, is titrated with N /150-iodine solution. The whole estim¬ 
ation requires twenty to twenty-five minutes, and very concordant 
results are obtained, which agree well with those obtained using 
Fresenius’s method. The results obtained by the above method 
are higher than those obtained using either dilute or concentrated 
hydrochloric acid because the aqueous solution of hydrobromic 
acid which distils unchanged contains 47*4% HBr, whereas the 
corresponding hydrochloric acid solution only contains 20% HC1. 

H. G. R. 

The Rapid Estimation of Sulphur Dioxide. B. Marcille 
{Ann. FaUif., 1922,15, 398—101).—For the rapid and approximate 

2—2 
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estimation of sulphur dioxide in wines, 10 c.c. of the wine are heated 
with 10 c.c. of a solution of 60 g. of sodium hydroxide per litre, 
in a wide-necked conical flask until the volume of the contents 
is reduced to one-half. The solution is cooled, diluted with 100—150 
c.c. of water and enough dilute sulphuric acid added to neutralise 
the sodium hydroxide. Starch solution is added and the solution 
is titrated with iodine solution containing 4 g. or 8 g. per litre 
(1 c.c. = l mg. or 2 mg. of sulphur dioxide). If the alcohol and 
aldehydes are not driven off by heating, the results may be 200 mg. 
per litre too low. The presence of more than 5 g. of dextrose 
per litre in the wine affects the results obtained and the sulphur 
dioxide must then be separated by distilling 10 c.c. of the wine 
acidified with 5 or 6 drops of syrupy phosphoric acid, the distillate 
being led into 10 e.c. of the sodium hydroxide solution, which is 
afterwards treated as in the direct method described above. The 
results obtained by this method agree well W'ith those given by 
Haas’s method, and the degree of accuracy is sufficient for all 
practical purposes. H. C. R. 

New Process for the Volumetric Estimation of Ammonia 
and Carbamide Nitrogen by the Hypobromite Method. 

J. Tillmans and A. Kruuer (Z. angeiv. ('hem., 1922, 35, 686— 
687).—A simple glass apparatus is described for the estimation of 
ammonia or carbamide by the hypobromite method. It consists 
essentially of an upper cylindrical portion provided with a ground- 
glass stopper and a draw-off cock drawn out to a fine opening. 
The upper vessel fits with a ground-glass joint into a lower vessel 
and communication between them is established through a vertical 
tube extending nearly to the top of the upper chamber, which is 
charged with brine to a level of 3—4 cm. below the top of the 
vertical communication tube. When the draw-off cock is opened 
and the apparatus is otherwise closed, brine runs out until equilib¬ 
rium is attained between the inside and outside pressures. The 
lower vessel being previously charged with hypobromite solution, 
the reaction is then started by rotating a boat containing the 
carbamide or ammonium salt on its axis so that its contents fall 
into the solution, and the nitrogen evolved causes the displace¬ 
ment of an equal volume of brine from the upper vessel through the 
draw-off cock. The boat is fixed to a horizontal axis which is 
ground to pass through, and fit into a tubulure in the side of the 
lower vessel, and the boat can be reversed by turning the pro¬ 
jecting portion of the axis through 180°. The apparatus can be 
utilised for urine investigations by placing the urine in the lower 
vessel, and running in the hypobromite by means of a tap funnel 
through the vertical communication tube. G. F. M. 

The Estimation of Aliphatic Nitrates in the Presence of 
certain Nitro-aromatic Compounds. Wilbert J. Huff and 
Richard D. Leitch (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2643—2645).— 
Aliphatic nitrates may be estimated in the presence of certain 
aromatic nitro-compounds by reduction with ferrous sulphate in 
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excess, the unoxidised ferrous salt being titrated with standard 
permanganate solution. A Kjeldahl flask is fitted with a two- 
holed rubber cork carrying a pear-shaped dropping funnel and a 
tube bent twice at right angles and having its external orifice 
closed by a mercury seal. The air is expelled from the flask by 
boiling in it 25 c.c. of distilled water, and when the flame is removed 
the nitrate ester mixed with the aromatic compound and dis¬ 
solved in glacial acetic acid is slowly run into the flask. Then a 
known volume of a standard solution of ferrous sulphate in dilute 
sulphuric acid is slowly added and this is followed by concentrated 
hydrochloric acid in volume equal to that of the liquid already in the 
flask. The reaction mixture is then evaporated to 10—15 c.c. and 
nearly neutralised with sodium carbonate, and when cool is diluted 
to 600 c.c. and after the addition of 2—3 g. of manganous sulphate 
is titrated with permanganate solution. Satisfactory results were 
obtained for mannitol hexanitrate, but those for glyceryl trinitrate 
were slightly low, probably owing to the partial vaporisation of 
the nitrate before it was completely hydrolysed. W. G. 

New Reagent for the Detection of Nitrites in Water. 

Georges Rodillon («/. Pharm. Chim ., 1922, [vii], 26, 376—379).— 
To the water to be examined, contained in a test-tube, 3—4 c.c. 
of a reagent, composed of a 6% solution of resorcinol in pure 
sulphuric acid, are added so as to form two layers. In presence 
of nitrites, a rose-coloured ring is formed at the junction of the 
two layers. An approximate estimation of nitrous acid can also 
be arrived at if desired by comparing the density of colour and the 
appearances of the ring and the aqueous and sulphuric acid layers 
with those obtained with standard sodium nitrite solutions. Thus 
the coloration of the ring with solutions containing in 1 litre 1 g. 
of sodium nitrate is brownish-black, fading away above and below to 
red; 0*1 g., brownish-red, similarly fading to red at the edges; 0*01 g., 
carmine, and 0*001 g., a very pale rose. The sulphuric acid layer 
ranges in colour with these concentrations from an intense amethyst- 
violet to the unchanged yellow* of the original reagent. 

G. F. M. 

Volumetric Estimation of Phosphate in Solution. Frank 
W. Bury (J. Soc . Chem . lnd. y 1922, 41, 352t). — In the volumetric 
estimation of phosphate in solution by Rosin's method (A., 1911, 
ii, 768), the solution is kept neutral by means of zinc oxide. The 
neutralisation is very tedious, and copper carbonate was tried, 
but showed no advantage. The best results were obtained by 
neutralising with borax, the procedure being as follows. A 
measured quantity of phosphate solution is added to a measured 
excess of jV/10-silver nitrate, and A 7 /10-borax solution is run in 
until the liquid is neutral to litmus. The solution is then filtered, 
and the excess of silver nitrate estimated either by Volhard’s 
method, or by adding a measured excess of N /10-potassium chloride 
and titrating back the excess with A/lO-silver nitrate, using potass¬ 
ium chromate as indicator. G. F. M. 
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The Titration of Boric Acid in Presence of Phosphoric 
Acid. I. M. Kolthoff ( Chem. Weekblad, 1922, 19, 646—646; 
cf. A., 1922, ii, 867).—An answer to the criticisms of Deems (A., 
1922, ii, 867) on the citrate method put forward by the author. 

S. I. L. 

Estimation of the Radium Content of Low-grade Radium- 
Barium Salts. Victor F. Hess and Elizabeth E. Damon 
(Physical Rev., 1922, 20, 59—64; cf. Trans. Amer. Electrochem . 
Soc., 1922, 41).—The y-ray method for the estimation of radium 
is inapplicable to salts containing much less than 10" 4 g. of 
radium per g. if the customary apparatus is used, and the eman¬ 
ation method involves errors due to dilution and other causes, if 
the sample contains more than 10“ 7 g. of radium per g. For the 
examination of salts of intermediate radium content, the y-ray 
method has been modified by the adoption of a shallow container 
with two curved sides, each concentric with the cylindrical string 
electrometer, and only a small fraction of the radius of curvature 
apart. Readings are taken with the container in position, full of 
the salt to be measured, first alone, and then with a small radium 
tube of known strength placed first immediately in front and then 
immediately behind the container. The ratio of the first reading 
to the mean of the other two gives that of the radium content of 
the salt under examination to the sum of the same and the standard 
to within 1%. A. A. E. 

Bismuth Sodium Thiosulphate ; its Preparation and Use 
in the Estimation of Potassium. V. Cuisinier (Bull. Soc . 
chim., 1922, [iv], 31, 1064—1068).—Observations on the thio¬ 
sulphates of bismuth and alkali metals have been made by Carnot 
(A., 1876, ii, 426), Hauser (A., 1903, ii, 487), Sanchez (A., 1912, 
ii, 562), and by Vanino and Mussgnug (A., 1920, ii, 44), but the 
substances have not been fully described and their use in the 
estimation of potassium salts has given inconsistent results. A 
salt of the approximate composition Na 3 Bi(S 2 0 3 ) 3 can be prepared, 
crystallising in yellow, prismatic plates rapidly turning brown on 
exposure to air. On attempting to carry out estimations of potass¬ 
ium by precipitation as potassium bismuth thiosulphate and sub¬ 
sequent treatment of the precipitate with iodine, it was found 
that the results obtained were too high. Further, the amount of 
precipitate obtained appears to be influenced by the concentration 
of the reacting solutions; the iodine value is not proportional to 
the potassium content of the solution investigated, and the volume 
of the alcohol used as precipitant also affects the result obtained. 
[Cf. J.S.G.I. , 1922, 981a.] H. J. E. 

A Photochemical Test for Silver in Thin Sections of Ores. 

G. Silbebstein and E. Wiess (Z. anorg. Chem., 1922, 124, 355— 
366).—On placing the section in a saturated solution of an iodide 
for five minutes, the silver is covered with a thin film of silver 
iodide, which, under the microscope, showed the characteristic 
reaction to light. The authors propose investigating the practical 
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limits of this test, and also the light reaction of silver sulphide, 
"with the object of applying it to test for sulphur in metals by shaking 
them with a solution of a silver salt. W. T. 

Contradictions and Errors in Analytical Chemistry. III. 
The Separation of Zinc from Magnesium, Calcium, and 
Aluminium by Precipitation of the Phosphates. IV. The 
Conversion of Alkali Sulphates into Chlorides. Fbiedrich 
L. Hahn [with (III) J. Dornauf and (IV) R. Otto] (Per., 1922, 
55, [B], 3434—3436; cf. A., 1922, ii, 873).—III. The separation 
of magnesium, calcium, and aluminium from zinc can be effected 
according to Voigt (A., 1910, ii, 74) by precipitation with phosphate 
in ammonical solution containing ammonium salts whereby only 
the zinc remains dissolved. This method of separation has great 
advantages when only small quantities of foreign metals are present, 
but the subsequent operation of precipitating the zinc as the zinc 
ammonium phosphate cannot be effected quantitatively by simply 
boiling the solution until the excess of ammonia is expelled. 
Accurate results are obtained if the filtrate containing the zinc 
is treated with hydrochloric acid until just acid to methyl-red 
and subsequently with an excess of phosphate. If the solution 
is rich in ammonium salts, it is preferable to expel the bulk of 
the ammonia before addition of the acid. 

IV. Potassium cannot be separated from sodium as the per¬ 
chlorate or chloroplatinate if the metals are present as sulphates. 
The usual procedure of precipitating the latter with barium chloride, 
removal of excess of barium with ammonium carbonate, and sub¬ 
sequent volatilisation of the excess of ammonium salts, is inaccurate, 
since barium sulphate always carries down alkali sulphate. This 
difficulty can be overcome by precipitating the barium sulphate 
in extreme dilution. For this purpose, moderately dilute solutions 
of sulphate and barium chloride are added simultaneously and at 
approximately equivalent rates to a small quantity of boiling 
hydrochloric acid. Pure barium sulphate is thereby precipitated 
in well-formed, coarse crystals which are readily filtered and washed. 
The presence of varying amounts of alkali chloride and even of 
nitrate in the sulphate solution is without influence. If ferric 
iron is present, ammoniacal barium chloride solution must be used 
and the solution be acidified after the precipitation. H. W. 

The Carrying-down of Zinc by Copper Sulphide. I. M. 

Kolthoff and J. C. van Duk (PAara. Weekblad , 1922, 59, 1351— 
1360).—The fact that zinc sulphide is almost always precipitated 
to some extent with copper sulphide from solutions of the two 
metals is not due to adsorption, since zinc sulphide is only with 
difficulty soluble in acids of low concentration. The precipitation 
of zinc from acid solutions by hydrogen sulphide depends on time 
and temperature, as well as on the concentration of zinc-, hydrogen-, 
and sulphide-ions, and is accelerated by presence of copper 
sulphide. 

£n the quantitative separation of copper and zinc by hydrogen 
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sulphide, the time must be as short as possible. If sulphuric or 
hydrochloric acid is used, the acidity must be at least 0*52V; with 
the former, room temperature is best; with the latter, the gas 
should be led in at the boiling point. S. I. L. 

Some Applications of Sodium Peroxide in Analytical 
Chemistry. W. M. Sternberg ( Science, , 1920, 52, 162).—The 
decomposition of lead and zinc ores by fusion in an iron crucible 
with at least six to eight parts of sodium peroxide is rapid and 
complete. In the case of lead ores, the aqueous solution of the 
fused mass, after treatment with 1*4 parts of oxalic acid to reduce 
the lead dioxide, is acidified with sulphuric acid, boiled, cooled, 
and the ledd sulphate collected and washed with 5% sulphuric 
acid. It is then dissolved in a solution of ammonium chloride 
or of ammonium chloride and sodium acetate, and titrated with 
ammonium molybdate. In the case of zinc ores, the fused mass 
is dissolved in ammoniacal ammonium chloride solution, the 
solution boiled, filtered, and washed with hot ammonium chloride 
solution, acidified with hydrochloric acid, boiled, and titrated with 
potassium ferrocyanide after the addition of hydrogen sulphide. 
It is necessary that the solutions should be standardised against 
a standard ore treated by the same method. A. A. E. 

Gravimetric Analysis. XXVI. Estimation of Lead. 

L. W. Winkler (Z. angew. Chem ., 1922, 35, 662—663).—For the 
gravimetric estimation of lead in neutral solution, 100 c.c. of lead 
nitrate or lead chloride solution containing from 0*60 to 0*01 g. 
of lead is acidified with 1 c.c. of normal nitric acid solution and 
boiled. Ten c.c. of 10% ammonium sulphate solution are slowly 
Tun In, and the whole is allowed to remain, then filtered. The 
precipitate is washed with 50 c.c. of a cold saturated solution of 
lead sulphate, and the edge of the filter washed with 1—2 c.c. of 
dilute alcohol. The precipitate is dried for two hours at 130°. 
Modifications of *he procedure necessitated by the presence of 
nitric or hydrochloric acid, and salts of potassium or other metals, 
are discussed and details are given of the method of estimation of 
lead in crude lead, minium, lead chromate, and lead salts of organic 
acids. J. S. G. T. 

A New Sensitive Reaction for Copper, Thiocyanate, and 
Pyridine. G. Spacu (Ball Soc. tytiinte Cluj , 1922, 1, 284—291; 
from Chem. Zentr., 1922,. iv, 737).—The reaction consists in the 
formation of a light green precipitate when a neutral solution of 
a copper salt is treated with a neutral thiocyanate and a few drops 
of pyridine. The precipitate has the composition [CuPy 2 ](CNS) 2 
and is almost completely insoluble in water. The reagent must 
be neutral and excess of pyridine must be avoided. The pyridine 

should be added before the thiocyanate. One part in 300,000_ 

800,000 of copper can be detected according to the conditions of 
experiment. For pyridine, the sensitiveness is one part in 2000 
and for thiocyanate one in 50,000. G W R 
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The Hindering of the Precipitation of Copper Sulphide 
by the Presence of Sodium Chloride. Wilhelm Biltz (Ber., 
1922, 55, [B], 3393).—In a recent communication, Dede and Bonin 
(A., 1922, ii, 766) have shown that lead and cadmium sulphides 
are only incompletely precipitated in hydrochloric acid solution 
in the presence of relatively large quantities of the chlorides of 
the alkali or alkaline-earth metals. Similar observations have 
been recorded in the case of copper (cf. Biltz and Marcus, A., 1909, 
ii, 1011). Precipitation of copper sulphide is, however, quantitative 
in a 5% solution of sodium chloride. Magnesium chloride or 
camallite does not appear to have an inhibiting action. H. W. 

A New Microchemical Reaction for the Estimation of 
Copper. G. Spacu (Bull. Soc. ^tiin^e Cluj , 1922, 1, 296—301; 
from Chem. Zentr ., 1922, iv, 737—738).—After precipitation of 
copper as copper pyridine thiocyanate, CuPy 2 (CNS) 2 (see this vol., 
ii, 40), the precipitate is separated in an appropriate apparatus 
(Rothe’s shaking funnel) by successive extraction with chloroform. 
The precipitate is then weighed, after removal of the chloroform 
in a vacuum desiccator. Alternatively, the precipitate may be 
ignited, and the copper estimated as cupric sulphide or cupric 
oxide. G. W. R. 

Volumetric Estimation of Copper, and its application to 
the Estimation of Reducing Sugars. Ed. Lasausse (J. Pkarm . 
Chim ., 1922, [vii], 26, 401—406).—The precipitated cuprous oxide 
formed by the reducing action of the sugar on a cupro-tartrate 
solution is collected on a Gooch crucible and dissolved by means 
of 2—3 c.c. of nitric acid. The filter is finally washed with water, 
the total volume of filtrate and washings being kept below 25— 
30 c.c. The nitrous acid present is then eliminated by adding 
2% permanganate solution drop by drop to the boiling liquid 
until the pink coloration just persists, and the latter is reduced by 
the addition of a few drops of alcohol. After boiling for a minute 
longer, the precipitated oxides of manganese are filtered off, the 
filtrate is made up to 100 c.c., and the copper is estimated iodo- 
metrically in the usual way after the addition of an excess of sodium 
acetate to displace free mineral acid. In order to obtain the best 
results in the estimation of reducing sugars, the procedure of 
Quisumbing and Thomas should be followed (A., 1922, ii, 92) 
as a granular cuprous oxide is thereby obtained, which can readily 
be collected and washed. The amount of dextrose is given by 
the formula 0 , 474x+0‘000115:r 2 , and of invert-sugar by 0*504x+ 
O’OOOOS?^, where x is the weight of copper reduced. G. F. M. 

Iodometric Estimation of Copper in Bronze and Brass. 

G. Batta and G. Lathiers ( Butt. Soc . chim. Bdg ., 1922, 31, 297— 
302).—The application of the iodometric method of copper estim¬ 
ation to bronze and brass gives results which are of sufficient 
accuracy for many purposes. It is rapid and useful when electro¬ 
lytic methods cannot be employed. H. J. E. 
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Rapid Electrolytic Estimation of Mercury. A. be MEED'S 
(Bull Soc. chim. Belg., 1922, 31, 302—323; cf. Bottger, A., 1921, 
ii, 351).—A study of the factors which are said to cause inaccuracies 
in the electrolytic estimation of mercury. Good results were 
obtained with a platinum cathode, but gold was found to be more 
suitable for the purpose as the mercury deposit is more adherent 
and so permits of the use of alcohol and ether for washing; in the 
case of other metals this should be done with water only as the 
more rapid method occasions loss. Experiments carried out with 
mercuric salts in presence of substances which form complexes 
give similar results with gold and platinum cathodes, but the method 
is more satisfactory when simple acid electrolytes are used as 
solvents. The method is applicable to mercurous Balts, which are 
oxidised before electrolysis. H. J. E. 

Constancy of the Titer of Permanganate Solutions, and 
Different Methods of Standardisation. 0. Hackl (Chem. 
Ztg.y 1922, 46, 1065 ).—Nj 10-solutions of potassium permanganate 
made from the freshly prepared pure salt remained permanent, 
if stored in a dark place for one year, whereas solutions made 
from a ten-year old preparation altered considerably in the course 
of a few months. Tests showed that the most satisfactory com¬ 
pound for use in standardisation of permanganate solutions is 
sodium oxalate. The composition of oxalic acid crystals and 
ferrous ammonium sulphate was found to vary within narrow limits, 
but these are sufficient to lead to discordant results in the titration. 

A. R. P. 

The Electrometric Estimation of Iron and Vanadium 
when present together. Erich Miller and Hans Just (Z. 
anorg. Chem ., 1922, 125, 155 —166).—Ferrous salts and vanadium 
salts can be accurately estimated electrometrically with perman¬ 
ganate. Ferrous salts are more vigorous reducing agents than 
the salts of quadrivalent vanadium, and the authors find that 
they can be estimated when together in the same way. To the 
mixture, a decinormal solution of potassium permanganate is 
gradually added until there is a sudden change in the E.M.F. 
This indicates the end-point for the ferrous salt; the titration is 
then continued until a second sudden change occurs which repre¬ 
sents the end-point for the vanadium salt. The latter titration is 
best carried out at about 70° as the reaction is very slow at the 
ordinary temperature. T. 

Electrometric Standardising of Titanous Solutions. W. S. 

Hendrixson and L. M. Verbeck (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 
2382—2386).—A slightly acid solution of titanous sulphate may 
be used to standardise solutions of potassium permanganate or 
potassium dichromate. The method consists in adding the titanous 
solution to the permanganate or dichromate solution and measuring 
the E.M.F . of the solution toward a platinum electrode against 
a calomel electrode. The E.M.F . changes very rapidly at the 
end-point, which is therefore made very precise; in the case of 
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dichromate, the change in E.M.F. on adding a slight excess of 
titanous ion to a slight excess of dichromate is about 0*6 volt, 
whilst in the case of permanganate the change in E.M.F. is about 
0 # 9 volt. This difference makes it possible to estimate two sub¬ 
stances of quite different oxidising power in the same solution. 
The authors have investigated the estimation of titanous and ferrous 
ions by means of permanganate or dichromate, of ferric-iron and 
dichromate or permanganate by means of a titanous solution, 
and have found that the method is trustworthy. J. F. S. 

New Method for the Gravimetric Estimation of German¬ 
ium. John Hughes Miller (J. Amer. Chem. Soc ., 1922, 44, 
2493—2498).—A new method of estimating germanium is described 
which is based on the precipitation of this metal as magnesium 
orthogermanate and weighing the dried and ignited precipitate. 
Magnesium orthogermanate is a snow-white, infusible substance, 
which is prepared by the action of magnesium sulphate, ammonium 
sulphate, and ammonium hydroxide on a solution of germanic 
acid. No precipitate is formed until the ammonium hydroxide 
has been added, and the reagents are added in the order named. 
Magnesium orthogermanate is amorphous and is very soluble in 
dilute solutions of acids, but after ignition it is only slowly dissolved 
by concentrated acids. It dissolves in water to the extent of 
0-000016 g. per c.c. at 26°. In a mixture of two volumes of 
ammonia (0*880) and three volumes of water the solubility is 
0*00002 g. per c.c., whilst in an ammoniacal solution of 10% 
ammonium sulphate the solubility is 0*00013 g. per c.c. at 26°. 
The estimation of germanium is effected by adding an excess of 
2A-magnesium sulphate to the cold solution of germanic acid; 
this is followed by at least an equal volume of 2JV-ammonium 
sulphate, and then ammonium hydroxide (0*880) is added in 
amounts varying from 15 c.c. to 20 c.c. for each 100 c.c. of solution 
and the mixture stirred vigorously, raised to the boiling point 
for a few minutes, and kept for ten to twelve hours before filtering. 
The precipitate is filtered, washed with a mixture of 90 c.c. of 
water and 10 c.c. of ammonia, dried, and ignited with free access 
of air. The results of the analyses are excellent. J. F. S. 

Analysis of Mixtures of Hydrogen with Paraffin Hydro¬ 
carbons. J. G. King (Fuel, 1922, 1, 103—106).—The estimation 
of hydrogen in admixture with paraffin hydrocarbons is effected 
by fractional combustion over copper oxide at 280°, in an apparatus 
which is a modification of that of Jager (J. Gasbeleuchtung , 1898, 
41, 764). Carbon monoxide and hydrogen are thereby consumed, 
whereas the paraffins remain unchanged. Chemical Abstracts. 

Identification of Methyl Alcohol in Liquids containing 
Ethyl Alcohol. I. M. Kolthoff (Pharm. Weekblad, 1922, 59, 
1268—1274).—The method of Deniges (A., 1910, ii, 461), namely, 
oxidation with permanganate in presence of acid, removal of excess 
with oxalic acid, and testing for formaldehyde with Schiff’s reagent, 
will detect 0*05% of methyl alcohol in ethyl alcohol. The reagent 
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is best prepared as suggested by Elvove (A., 1917, ii, 341), and if 
kept in stoppered bottles is stable for long periods. The use of 
phosphoric acid in place of sulphuric acid, as recommended by 
Chapin (A., 1921, ii, 598), is found advantageous. 

The method can be applied to the examination of tinctures and 
medicinal preparations containing alcohol, without preliminary 
distillation. The reagent will also detect formaldehyde in milk. 

S. 1. L. 


Colour Reaction for Phenols based on the Use of Selenious 
Acid. Victor E. Levine (Science, 1920, 52, 207).—A reaction 
of great sensitivity and wide applicability consists in the fact 
that phenols in contact with a solution of selenium dioxide (0*5%) 
or sodium selenite (0*75%) in concentrated sulphuric acid give 
rise to characteristic green or blue colorations. On heating, or 
on the addition of water, the colour changes to brown or red. It 
is considered that the phenol causes the liberation of selenium, 
which then dissolves with a green colour in concentrated sulphuric 
acid to form selenosulphur trioxide. A list is given of phenolic 
substances to which the test has been applied. A. A. E. 

The Action of Proteins on the Phenol Reagent of Folin 
and Denis. Victor E. Levine ( Science , 1920, 52, 612—613).— 
The phosphotungstic-phosphomolybdic reagent of Folin and Denis 
(A., 1912, ii, 1011) is not specific for the phenolic group. The 
colour reaction is given by proteins, and in fact by a large number 
of inorganic and organic substances. The reagent appears to be 
affected by substances possessing more or less reducing properties. 

A. A. E. 

Test for Sugar in Urine. Victor E. Levine ( Science , 1920, 
52, 391).—One to 2 c.c. of urine are heated for several minutes 
with 5 c.c. of a 2% solution of sodium tellurite in 10% sodium 
carbonate. Reduction to tellurium takes place in the presence 
of carbohydrates possessing a free carbonyl group. With small 
amounts of sugar, the tellurium forms a colloidal solution, which 
has a characteristic brown colour in transmitted light and is greyish- 
black in reflected light; larger amounts yield a greyish-black 
precipitate. A. A. E. 

The Partition Coefficients, and the Estimation by Extrac¬ 
tion of Organic Acids. Joh. Pinnow (Z, Unters . Nahr. 
Genussm ., 1922, 44, 204—209).—Acetic and formic acids form 
double molecules in ethereal solution, and the irregularities observed 
in the partition coefficient of the latter acid may be ascribed to 
this cause. Assuming that no double molecules occur in the 
aqueous solutions, the dissociation coefficients of the double mole¬ 
cules have the following values at 15°: acetio acid, 1*776; formic 
acid, 4*77. The partition coefficients (water/ether) of the simple 
molecules at 15° are: acetic acid, 2*21; formic acid, 2*38. At 
26*3°: formic acid, 2*79. Sugar has no effect on the extraction 
of succinic acid from its aqueous solution. H. C. R. 
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The Secondary Spectrum of Hydrogen. A. C. Menzies (Nature, 
1922, 110, 876).—Silberstein’s solution of the three-substance 
problem, applied by him to the case of neutral helium, has been 
modified so as to apply to hydrogen, and the value of N has been 
corrected so as to take account of the fact that with two electrons 
instead of one, the correction to the mass of the electron for the 
finite mass of the nucleus is no longer the same. Frequencies 
have been calculated from the formula (1 //? x 2 +1 /w 2 2 — 1 /raj 2 — 

1 /m 2 2 ) where ==A H (l+m/i¥). Forty-seven lines in the secondary 
spectrum of hydrogen were found to agree with the calculated 
values within an absolute error of one unit of frequency. The 
frequencies are regarded as a kind of “ summation tone/' being 
the sums of a Balmer or a Paschen frequency and a frequency in 
the ultra-red. In several cases, a physical similarity of behaviour 
was common to 4 4 series ” of the lines grouped according to values 
of ra and n. A. A. E. 

Spectrum of Active Nitrogen as Affected by Admixture 
of the Inert Gases, with a Note on the Origin of the Cyanogen 
Spectrum. Lord Rayleigh (Proc. Hoy. Soc ., 1923, [A], 102, 
453—459).—The afterglow accompanying the reversion of active 
nitrogen to ordinary nitrogen was shown by Fowler and Strutt 
(A., 1911, ii, 678) to*be composed of a selection of the first positive 
bands of nitrogen. The addition of inert gases to the nitrogen 
produces considerable changes in the intensities of these bands. 
The maxima of the three groups of bands, green, yellow, and red, 
are shifted towards the red. The addition of helium, neon, or 
argon makes the red group as a whole, more intense at the expense 
of the others. The movement of the bands is proportional to 
the concentration of the inert gases present. Evidence is adduced 
for the belief that the red aurora line, A. 6320, is due to the presence 
of nitrogen and helium in the upper atmosphere. It is not yet 
determined whether the effects on the after-glow spectrum are 
produced in the electric discharge or in the process of the after-glow. 

The influence of carbon in developing the cyanogen bands is 
discussed. W. E. G. 

The Carbon Arc Spectrum in the Extreme Ultra-violet. 

F. Simeon (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 102, 484—496).—Measure¬ 
ments are made of the ultra-violet lines of the carbon arc spectrum 
by means of a vacuum grating spectrograph. Colour sensitised 
Schumann plates were used both for the extreme ultra-violet as 
well as for the ordinary violet region. A table is given of the wave¬ 
lengths and intensities of the lines observed, and comparison made 
with the values of other workers. Some of the lines photographed 
in the Lyman region have not been mentioned by any previous 
vol. cxxxv. ii. 3 
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worker, and some of the lines in the higher orders of spectrum 
have been shown to consist of close groups of lines. The line 599*0 
attributed by Lyman to helium is due to carbon present as an 
impurity in the helium. The lines in the Lyman region at 1194,945, 
858, 687, 651, 640, 599, and 595 have not been previously observed 
in the arc spectrum of carbon, but these lines correspond with 
prominent lines in the “ hot spark ” spectra of Millikan. Groups 
at 1657, 1329, 1260, 1194, 1036, and 651 have been resolved into 
a number of lines. W. E. G. 

The Spectrum of Neutral Helium. Ludwik Silberstein 
( Nature , 1923, 111, 46-47).—In reply to Raman’s criticisms (A., 
1922, ii, 803), it is shown mathematically that the probability 
that the forty-five coincidences previously described are fortuitous 
is less than l*7xl0“ 13 ; it is further claimed that the use of the 
value 109723 for the Rydberg constant in the formula applied to 
the case of the neutral helium atom (with two electrons) is justifiable. 
It is now found that the whole diffuse series of singlets, 1 P—ml), 
is represented by the formula v-=4A r (18. 2n/20 .4)=A(9. w/10.2), 
two final and one initial quantum numbers being fixed. The 
possibility of reducing 4tN to A, based on the fact that all numbers 
are even, is mentioned but not discussed; physically interpreted, 
it would mean that the helium nucleus attracts each of its electrons 
with only one-half of its total charge, as if its lineb of force formed 
two bundles, each entirely engaged with one of the tvo trabants. 

A. A. E. 

Relative Visibility of Spectra when an Electric Discharge 
is Passed Through the Vapours of Alkali Amalgams. F. H. 

Newman (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vij, 45, 181—189).—The relative 
intensities of the spectra of the alkali metals and mercury have 
been examined by placing alkali amalgams in an electric discharge 
tube. For sodium and mercury the spectrum of the former w r as 
prominent at all temperatures, but below 100° the mercury spectrum 
was the brighter. At 200°, the mercury lines are almost entirely 
masked. At this temperature, a very brilliant yellow radiation 
is emitted, which forms a very convenient source of the sodium 
/Mines. The ionising potentials of sodium (5-13 volts) and 
mercury (10*2 volts) and the partial pressures of their vapours 
are the two main factors operative in determining the intensity 
of the spectra. At low vapour pressures, the atoms of both sodium 
and mercury will be so far apart that the electrons attain the 
necessary energy to ionise the mercury atoms before inelastic 
collision occurs. Under these conditions, approximately equal 
numbers of mercury and sodium atoms will be ionised. As the 
temperature rises, the density of the vapour increases, and the 
electrons attain less frequently the speeds corresponding with 
10*2 volts, so that although the number of mercury atoms will bo 
far more numerous that those of sodium, the actual number of 
the former ionised will be very small. Thus at 200° the mercury 
lines are suppressed. Except in the case of potassium, where the 
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lines are faint at all temperatures, the other alkali amalgams show 
similar phenomena. W. E. G. 

The Excitation of the Mercury Spectrum. The Influence 
of Helium. Georges D&tardin (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 
952— 955 ).—An examination of the radiations emitted by mercury 
vapour traversed by electrons of different velocities showed that 
when the speed of the electrons is slightly greater than the critical 
ionisation velocity a large number of the arc spectrum lines are 
obtained, these being duo to collisions between electrons and mercury 
atoms. When the conditions are such that the electron charge 
is neutralised, a luminous region appears near the electrodes the 
spectrum of whicli also exhibits the characteristics of that of the 
mercury arc. The author concludes that the emission spectrum 
appears to depend on the ionisation of the atom and notes the 
conditions under which certain of the lines become visible. In the 
presence of helium and with a potential greater than 20*4 volts, 
considerable modifications of the mercury spectra take place. 
Details of the variations in intensity and the ajjpearance of new 
lines are given, the action of helium being apparently selective on 
certain lines as in the case of cadmium (cf. Collie and Watson, A., 
1918, ii, 383). H. J. E. 

Spectroanalytical Investigation of a New Element in the 
Terbium Group and the Arc Spectrum of Terbium. Josef 

Maria Eder (Sitznngsber. Akad. JFYss. Wien, Math.-naturwiss . 
Klass., 1922, [ii a], 131, 199—298; cf. ibid., 1920, 129, 422).— 
The determination of the spectra of a number of terbium, 
dysprosium, and gadolinium fractions lias led to the discovery of 
a new element giving a well-defined and characteristic line spectrum. 
This element, which was present in a fraction between terbium 
and dysprosium, is named Welsium. The lines of the new element 
are weakened in the spectra of the fractions rich in terbium, and 
are practically absent in the spectra of the dysprosium fractions. 
In agreement with the observations of Eberhard, no evidence has 
been found for a new element in the fractions between terbium 
and gadolinium. 

Many thousands of lines of the terbium sjiectrum have been 
measured between A 7257 and 2400 A., and compared with the 
measurements of Urbain, Eberhard, and Auer. W. E. G. 

The Line Spectrum of Vanadium in Fused Salts. A. de 

Gramont (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 1129—1133; cf. A., 1921, 
ii, 73).—A solution of vanadium pentoxide in fused sodium carbon¬ 
ate was used in order to ascertain the limiting quantity of vanadium 
capable of spectroscopic detection. The results art' shown in two 
tables which give, for visual and j^hotographic observation, re¬ 
spectively, the smallest quantity corresponding with each lino 
in the spectrum. Non-conducting materials which contain vanad¬ 
ium give good spark spectra which are in accordance with the 
author’s observations. H. J. E. 

3—2 
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Absorption of Light by Chlorine. H. von Halban and 

K. Siedentopf (Z. physikal. Chem ., 1922, 103, 71—90).—The 
absorption of light by chlorine between 254 pp and 643 pp has 
been determined for nineteen wave-lengths, using lines of mercury, 
zinc, and cadmium, and between 383 pp and 451 p, using a Nitra- 
lamp for twelve wave-lengths. The method of observation was 
the previously described photoelectric two-cell arrangement (A., 
1922, ii, 332). The results show that within the j>ressure range 
investigated (760 mm. and downwards) Beer’s law is true. The 
absorption curve shows a maximum in the ultra-violet at about 
334 pp and a minimum in the yellow. From yellow to red, the 
absorption again increases, and reaches a maximum which probably 
lies between 614 pp and 643 pp. No difference could be observed 
between the absorption of dry and moist chlorine. J. F. S. 

The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Toluene and the 
Xylenes. F. W. Klinostedt ( Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 1065— 
1067).—The ultra-violet absorption of hexane solutions of toluene 
and of the xylenes was measured, and details of the position and 
form of the bands arc given, together with a diagrammatic repre¬ 
sentation. Toluene exhibits sixteen bands, as compared with 
eight for benzene in the same region; the intensity of absorption 
is a little greater than that of benzene. The bands are divided 
into four groups, in each of which intensity decreases with wave¬ 
length. Three large bands are observed with o-xylene and five 
with m-xylene, whilst in the case of p-xylene the absorption 
coefficient is about four times as great, and the spectrum contains 
twelve bands arranged in three groups. H. J. E. 

Colour and Chemical Constitution. XV. A Systematic 
Study of Fluorescein and Resorcin-benzein. James Mom 

(Trans. Boy. Soc. S. Africa , 1922, 10, 159—164; cf. A., 1922, 
ii, 333).—The quantitative study of the colour of compounds of 
the phenolphthalein type has been continued. The results pre¬ 
viously recorded for the bromophenolphthaleins (A., 1921, ii, 365) 
are restated in another form. The different positions open to 
substitution in the phenolphthalein molecule are lettered as shown. 
The colour modification due to the introduction of bromine into 
any particular position can be expressed by a factor, the “ dicyclic 
k f colour factor,” by which the characteristic 

ho/'V c/Xqj! wave-length of phenolphthalein must be 
multiplied to give that of the derivative. 
These factors, for the respective positions, 
are : a and d, 1*018; 6, 1*002: r, /, and g , 
1*0145; c and h , 1*0270; i and Z, 1*0235; 
j and k, 1*0125. If two or more positions 
are substituted, all the corresponding factors 
must be used in calculating the colour of 
the derivative. The colour factors for chlorine and iodine are, 
respectively, about 1/1500 smaller and greater than those for 
bromine. 

Similar factors have been worked out for various substituents 
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in fluorescein, X =-493*5. For bromine, the factors for the different 
positions are: a and d , 1*0162; b, 1*0000; c, 1*0091; / and k 9 
1*0122; g and j, 1*0157. The factors for nitro-derivatives are 
very similar to those for bromo-derivatives, the methyl factors 
are smaller and the methoxy-factors smaller still, the largest being 
1*006. The hydroxy-factors are smallest of all, and in sodium 
hydroxide solution the hydroxy-derivatives have their absorption 
bands in the same position as fluorescein itself. Gallein and 
hydroxyquinolphthalein are exceptions to this rule. 

Resorcin-benzein, which is fluorescein without the carboxyl 
group, is practically identical with fluorescein in alkaline solution; 
the absorption band is at A. 492. A few derivatives which have 
been examined show that the colour factors for the /, g , j, and k 
positions are the same as those of phenolphthalein. In the phenyl 
ring, the effect diminishes in the order d , c, b , but is still positive 
for by although in fluorescein it appears to be nil for this position. 

E. H. R. 

Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Alkaloids of the fso- 
Quinoline Group. Papaverine and its Hydrochloride. 

Pierre Steiner (Compt. rend. t 1922, 175, 1146—1149).—A com¬ 
parison of the absorption spectra of papaverine with those of iso- 
quinoline and veratrole, the substances of which the alkaloid is 
constituted, shows that it is similar to that of /soquinoline but 
simpler. The simplification appears to be due to the veratrole 
group, which also determines a displacement towards the red and 
an increase in absorption. The spectrum of the alkaloid is similar 
in ethereal and in alcoholic solutions; in the latter, a shifting of 
four bands towards the red is observed. The combination with 
hydrochloric acid causes a fusion of three absorption bands 
exhibited by the alkaloid together with a general displacement 
towards red and increase in absorption. The spectrographic 
method applied to the detection of papaverine permits of the 
recognition of 0*03 mg. in 2 c.c. of solution. H. J. E. 

Kinetics of Photochemical Reactions. Rudolf Weg- 
scheider (Z.physikal. Chem ., 1922, 103, 273—307).—A theoretical 
paper in which the laws of photochemical kinetics are developed 
on the basis of the assumptions made for ordinary chemical reactions. 
Van’t Hoff's law of the proportionality between the amount of 
chemical change and the amount of light absorbed holds when 
the conversion of only one molecular species into the reactive 
condition by the light determines the velocity of the reaction: 
that is, the spontaneous return of the active molecules into the 
inactive form may be neglected and all other partial reactions 
of the total change take place instantaneously. It is to be 
expected that the law will not hold for the total reaction if the 
photosensitive molecular species is in excess of the other molecular 
species participating in the reaction; this is particularly the case 
in changes which have proceeded nearly to completion. Einstein’s 
equivalent law determines, for energy storing reactions, the velocity 
constant of van’t Hoff’s formula, or gives at least the upper limit 
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for the total reaction. An upper limit of the velocity, only, can 
be obtained by thermodynamical methods for energy storing 
reactions. Velocity equations have been integrated on the 
assumption of van’t Hoff s law and a homogeneous parallel beam 
of light, for a system which is continuously agitated and in which 
the light is absorbed either by a molecular species which is being 
destroyed by the reaction or by a sensitiser, which may have a 
constant concentration or may be produced by the reaction. A 
number of other possibilities and conditions in the reactions are 
also theoretically considered. It is also shown that when in a 
given reaction two photosensitive molecular species are present 
it is not likely that the velocity of reaction will be proportional to 
the product of the two quantities of absorbed light, but rather 
is a proportionality between the velocity and the second or higher 
power of the light intensity to be expected if a slower subsequent 
reaction requires the participation of several activated molecules. 

J. F. S. 

Photochemical Decomposition of Hydrogen Peroxide. 

Chr. Winther (tiansJce Yid. Selsk. Mat.-phys. Medd., 1920, 2, 
3—18; from Chcm. ZeMr , 1922, iii, 981).—Hydrogen peroxide 
in the presence of potassium ferrocyanide in dilute solution is 
decomposed on illumination with ultra-violet light. The reaction 
proceeds at first slowly, then more rapidly, and finally slows down. 
This decomposition of hydrogen peroxide is attributed to the 
formation of a catalyst by the influence of light on potassium 
ferrocyanide solution. The production of the catalyst increases 
with the time of illumination and reaches a maximum which 
depends on the amount of energy of the ultra-violet radiation and 
also, to some extent, on the concentration of hydrogen peroxide. 

G. W. It. 

Spacial Progression of Photochemical Reactions in Jellies. 

A. Beneath and K. Sciiaffoanz (Z. physikal. Vhem 1922, 103, 
139—164).—The photochemical actions between ferric chloride 
and tartaric acid, silver bromide, and chlorine water have been 
examined when the reacting substances were uniformly distributed 
through various jellies such as silicic acid, starch, egg-albumin, 
gelatin, and various animal membranes. It is shown that the 
progression of photochemical reactions in jellies proceeds according 
to Lambert’s law if the jelly absorbs the active rays, but if the 
jelly does not absorb these rays then the progression of the reaction 
is proportional to the time. From the experiments on the decora- 
position of chlorine water it is shown that the photosensitive com¬ 
ponent is the hypochlorite-ion. Organic jellies are shown to possess 
a considerable transparency for ultra-violet light, whilst animal 
membranes allow only a very little of the ultra-violet light to pass 
through them. j # g 

Photocatalysis. III. The Photosynthesis of Naturally 
Occurring Nitrogen Compounds from Carbon Dioxide and 
Ammonia. Edward Charles Cyril Baly, Isidor Morris 
Heilbbon, and Harold Jacob Stern (T., 1923, 123, 186—197). 
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Spectrophotoelectrical Sensitivity of Argentite (AggS). 

W. W. Coblentz (Bull. Bur. Standards , 1922, 18, 265—280; Set . 
Paper , No. 446).—A study of the effect of crystal structure on 
the photoelectrical sensitivity of silver sulphide. A comparison 
is made between the results for acanthite (A., 1920, ii, 212), and 
those now obtained for argentite. Appreciable changes in the 
electrical resistance of argentite and acanthite occur when these 
substances are exposed to wave-lengths of light extending from 
0*3—2 /x, maxima being obtained at 1-35 /x and 0-41 /a. Argentite 
reacts slightly to radiation of wave-lengths 0*5 to 1*1 ft, whereas 
acanthite shows a strong photoclectrical sensitivity in this region. 
The maximum at 1*35 /x is symmetrical in the former, and unsym- 
metrical in the latter case. The maximum shifts to short wave¬ 
lengths at low temperatures. The photoelectrical reaction of 
argentite differs from that of acanthite in being free from an induced 
photonegative polarisation. On increasing the intensity of the 
radiation, in both cases, a more rapid change is produced in the 
long wave-lengths than in the short wave-lengths, and the maximum 
photoelectrical sensitivity is shifted toward the long wave-lengths. 

Mechanical working of the crystals of acanthite and argentite 
lowers the photoelectrical sensitivity. The worked specimens of 
these minerals give practically identical infra-red maxima at low 
temperatures, the effect of temperature being less than in the 
naturally occurring crystals. Thus, apart from the effect of crystal 
structure, silver sulphide havS a characteristic photoelectrical 
response spectrum. Crystal structure has, however, a marked 
effect upon photoclectrical sensitivity. W. E. G. 

The Excitation of Characteristic X-Rays from Light Ele¬ 
ments. J. C. McLennan and (Miss) M. L. Clark ( Proc. Boy. 
Soc. t 1923, [A ], 102, 389—410).—Following the method of Hughes 
(A., 1922, ii, 184), the critical absorption wave-lengths of the K - 
and /.-series were determined for the elements boron, glucinum, 
and lithium, and the critical absorption wave-lengths of the 
L-series for carbon. The following values were obtained : carbon, 
L-series, A.— 166-7 A.; boron, X-series, A=83*6 A., L-series, 
292*2 A.; glucinum, X-series, A—118*2 A., L-series, A=428*l A.; 
lithium, X-series, A—290*8 A., L-series, A= 1019*0 A. The result 
for the X-scries for boron is in good agreement tvith that obtained 
by Hughes, but considerable difference occurs between the re¬ 
spective values for the L-series. The critical absorption X-wave- 
lengths for lithium represent the first two members of a series with 
a frequency formula given by v=A r (l — 1/m 2 ) beginning approx¬ 
imately at 387*7 A., and extending to 290*8 A. The model of 
the atom put forward by Bohr makes no provision for this series. 
The wave-lengths for the X-series for glucinum would extend 
from about A= 157*6 A. to A= 118*2 A., and the configurations 
4 (8 ,—4 (2) would appear to provide a spectral series with limits 
approximating to the above wave-lengths. 

For the elements from potassium to glucinum, the square roots 
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of the critical potentials for the X-series are very closely propor¬ 
tional to the respective atomic numbers, but lithium, helium, and 
hydrogen show a departure from the linear relation. The results 
however, support the view that the Lyman ultra-violet series for 
hydrogen is the X X-ray series of this element, and also that the 
convergence wave-length of the X-series for helium is approximately 
A.=485*5 A. The Moseley law which is known to apply for the 
L-series of the heavier elements ceases to apply for elements lighter 
than argon, but a linear relationship obtained between the atomic 
numbers of the lighter elements and the exciting voltages of their 
L-series merges into the ordinary Moseley law when ihc element 
argon is reached. W. E. G. 

Corpuscular Spectra and the Photoelectric Effect. Maurice 
de Broglie and Louis be Broglie (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 
1139—1141).—Whiddington has stated (Phil. Mag., 1922, [vi], 
43, 1126) that corpuscular rays were not observed when A(v—v e ) 
is less than hv e , v being the frequency of the exciting radiation 
and v e that of the critical discontinuity c. The authors point out 
that under these conditions the rays are much less easy to obtain. 
Further, Whiddington’s generalisation that the X-rays of tungsten 
do not excite corpuscular rays in the case of elements of atomic 
number greater than 50 does not appear to hold in the ease of 
barium (Atomic No.=56), where very feeble rays were observed. 
This was also the case with iodine (Atomic No.—53), but no visible 
rays were obtained with samarium (Atomic No.=62). The vari¬ 
ation in intensity of the corpuscular rays excited by a radiation 
of frequency v is calculated; the total energy of the corpuscles 

composing the ray is Av c * and if v e is replaced by its value 

as a function of the atomic number, the expression may be regarded 
as such a function. Brillouin’s theory (Compt. rend., 1920, 170, 
274), introducing the idea of thermal agitation on electronic impact, 
is briefly discussed, and it is stated that its developments are not 
inconsistent with the experimental results obtained with respect 
to the photoelectric effect of X-rays. H. J. E. 

Dielectric Constants at the Critical Temperature. W. 

Herz (Z. physikal. Chem ., 1922, 103, 269—272).—The author 
has calculated the dielectric constant of thirty-three liquids at 
the critical temperature. These substances at ordinary temperature 
have dielectric constants varying between 81*1 and 1*491. The 
dielectric constant at the critical temperature ought theoretically 
to be constant for all substances. The author finds that although 
the value is not constant it shows a decided tendency toward a 
constant value; the calculated values vary between 2*40 and 1*17 

J. F. S 

The c and £ Potential at the Interface Barium Sulphate- 
Water. A. Gyemant (Z physikal. Chem., 1922, 103, 260— 
268).—The dependence of the £ potential of barium sulphate on 
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the concentration of the barium-ions has been determined by means 
of E.M,F . measurements. The experiments lead to the conclusion 
that in order to explain the £ potential, the barium-ions and all 
other ions present must be taken into account. The observed 
dependence of the £ potential on the concentration of barium-ions 
cannot be deduced from the dependence of the c potential on the 
barium-ion concentration, when the changes of e are evaluated 
by the method of Chapman (Phil. Mag., 1913, [vi], 25, 475), and 
of Herzfeld (Physikal. Z ., 1920, 21, 28), in which the adsorption is 
neglected. J. F. S. 

Curves of Electrocapillarity in Non-aqueous Solutions. 

H. Wild (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 103, 1—38).—Electrocapillarity 
curves have been constructed for saturated solutions of potassium 
chloride, potassium nitrate, mercurous nitrate, and also for nitric 
acid in each of the two liquid layers of the liquid pairs water and 
amyl alcohol, phenol, furfuraldehyde, ethyl acetate, ethyl ether, 
aniline, chloroform, propyl alcohol, and isobutyl alcohol, re¬ 
spectively, the whole system in each case being in partition equilib¬ 
rium. The results show that two such solutions in equilibrium 
have the same Nemst potential 7r 1 =7r 2 towards a given metal. 
This equality is true within the limits" with which the absolute 
potential can be deduced from the electrocapillarity curves, that 
is, 5—10 m.-volts. With the same accuracy, it is deduced that 
the tension at the interface between the two phases at equilibrium 
tt 3 is zero or smaller than 5—10 m.-volts. This behaviour is true 
for all the cases examined, and can be held to be a general rule 
for all solvents, but the generalisation of the rule to all ions would 
be unsafe, for it is quite possible that the capillary active ions 
may behave differently in different cases, particularly in those 
cases where well-marked ion adsorption potentials are shown. In 
these cases an additional potential difference must be noticed, 
namely, that due to the partition of the ions. J. F. S. 

Forces at the Boundary between Phases. Emil Bauer 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 103, 39—42).—A theoretical paper in 
which, on the basis of the experiments of Wild (cf. preceding 
abstract), the author discusses the origin of the potential difference 
at the boundary between two liquid phases. In an earlier paper 
(A., 1916, ii, 231), the author expressed the view that the potential 
difference was due to ion adsorption, whilst Beutner (A., 1918, 
ii, 214; 1919, ii, 263) maintains that a partition of the ions between 
the phases is the cause. The author now shows that his view is 
supported by the clectrocapillarity measurements of Wild. 

J. F. S. 

Theory of Electrocapillarity. I. Electrocapillary Pheno¬ 
mena in Non-aqueous Solvents. A. Frumkin (Z. physikal . 
Chem., 1922, 103, 43—54).—Curves of electrocapill&rity have been 
determined for 0*1 A- and A-ammonium nitrate, N -sodium 
bromide, and A^-sodium iodide in methyl alcohol, 0*2 N -ammonium 

3* 
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nitrate, A-lithium chloride, and A-sodium iodide in ethyl alcohol, 
A-lithium chloride in mixtures of ethyl alcohol and water, 0*9A- 
lithium nitrate, 0*5A-lithium chloride, and A-ammonium thio¬ 
cyanate in acetone, A-ammonium thiocyanate and l*6A-sodium 
iodide in pyridine. The results show that the activity of the 
anion in these solutions manifests itself in exactly the same way 
as in aqueous solutions. The maximum in these solutions, when 
compared with aqueous solutions of corresponding composition, 
is found to be displaced to the left, that is, it corresponds with a 
smaller cathodic polarisation. J. F. S. 

Theory of Electrocapillarity. II. A. Frumkin (Z. physikal. 
Ghem 1922, 103, 55—70; cf. preceding abstract).—It is shown 
that the whole of the electrocapillary phenomena are governed 
by the equation dy=ed<l>— Sryi/^, where y is the thermodynamic 
potential in the solution containing m ions, is the potential 
difference of solution/metal, and T* the number of ions which 
must be added to the solution so that //* remains constant when 
the surface of the metal is increased by a unit. The values of 
dyjdty and A', the quantity of electricity combined with ions, 
have been determined experimentally for 2A-sulphuric acid 
saturated with mercurous sulphate, E (calc.) 39X10" 6 coul./cm. 2 , 
E (obs.) 39xl0~ 6 coul./cm 2 .; A 7 -sodium chloride saturated with 
mercurous chloride, E (calc.) 50X 10" 6 coul./cm 2 ., E (obs.) 47X 10“ 6 
coul./cm 2 .; A-potassium hydroxide saturated with mercuric oxide, 
E (calc.) 21X 10~ 6 coul./cm 2 .,.# (obs.) 17X10* 6 coul./cm 2 .; Aqjotass- 
ium nitrate and 0-01A-potassium iodide saturated with mercurous 
iodide, E (calc.) 86xl0~ 6 coul./cm. 2 , E (obs.) 90xl0“ 6 coul./cm. 2 , 
with the results stated. It is shown that the Lippmann-Helm- 
holtz differential equation for solutions is true both for those with 
normal electrocapillarity curves and for those with abnormal 
curves. The potential of a dropping electrode always coincides 
with the value given by the corresponding electroeapillarity curve. 
A potential difference exists between mercury on the one hand and 
water, methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, and acetone on the other 
when the surface layer contains either ions or adsorbed molecules 
of a dissolved substance. In investigations of the present type, 
it is necessary to differentiate between thermodynamic and electro- 
capillary solution tensions. J. F. S. 

Decomposition Tensions of Fused Mixtures of Sodium 
Hydroxide with Zinc Oxide or Cadmium Oxide. L. Rolla 

and R. Salani ( Gazzetta , 1922, 52, 286—313).—Experiments 
similar to those of Sacher (A., 1902, ii, 120) have been made on 
mixtures of molten sodium hydroxide with zinc oxide or cadmium 
oxide. Fused sodium hydroxide shows two points of cathodic 
decomposition, the lower one, 1*20 volts, corresponding with the 
discharge potential of the hydrogen-ions; the higher point, corre¬ 
sponding with the discharge potential of the sodium-ions, has the 
value 2-08 volts at 460°, 2*13 volts at 412°, and 2-24 volts at 364°. 
With the mixtures containing zinc or cadmium oxide, the decora- 
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position occurring is that of zinc or cadmium hydroxide, the decom* 
position tensions for the zinc- and cadmium-ions being, respectively, 
1*80 and 0*89 volts. T. H. P. 

The Electrolytic Dissociation of Dibasic Acids. Deter¬ 
mination of the Second Dissociation Constant of Acids from 
Electrometric Measurements. Erik Larsson (Z. anorg. Chem . 
1922, 125, 281—294).—The author applies the theory of Bjerrum 
(A., 1919, ii, 9) to the ionic equilibria in a solution which contains 
the neutral salt and the free dibasic acid. He shows how the 
second dissociation constant can be calculated from the hydrogen- 
ion activity measured electrometrically. The results obtained 
agree well with some earlier results obtained by the conductivity 
method. W. T. 

Formic Acid. II. Electrolytic Dissociation of Formic 
Acid. Fr. Auerbach and H. Zeglin (Z. physical. Chem ., 1922, 
103, 178—199).—The electrical conductivity of formic acid and of 
sodium formate has been determined over a vide range of con¬ 
centration at 18°. It is shown in agreement with earlier investig¬ 
ators that small quantities of formic acid and sodium formate 
are decomposed at the platinised electrodes. The decomposition 
has been investigated and in the case of the formate shown to 
consist in an oxidation to sodium hydrogen carbonate and to be 
due to the oxygen occluded in the platinised electrodes. This 
disturbing factor may be removed by suitable treatment of the 
electrodes with hydrogen before the measurements. The limiting 
value of the molecular conductivity of sodium formate at 18° is 
extrapolated to 91, and from this value the limiting value for 
formic acid is calculated to be 362-5. The dissociation constant 
for formic acid is shown to be inconstant and to vary with increasing 
dilution from 2-05 X lO” 4 to 1 -91 x 10 -4 , and this difference is shown 
not to be due to experimental error. Formic acid belongs, there¬ 
fore, to the acids of medium strength which do not follow the law 
of mass action closely. Values have been calculated for the 
electrical conductivity of formic acid which agree with the experi¬ 
mental values exactly, over the whole range of concentration, on 
the basis of Ghosh’s hypothesis. J. F. S. 

The Anomaly of Strong Electrolytes. Henry J. S. Sand 
(Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 44, 129—144).—A critical examination 
of the theories of Ghosh (A., 1918, ii, 215, 348, 392, 790), and of 
Milner (A., 1918, ii, 148). Employing the Boltzmann theorem 
and the Bom theory of the potential energy of a pair of attracting 
ions, estimations are made of the degree of association of a com¬ 
pletely ionised electrolyte immersed in a medium of uniform 
dielectric constant. It is shown that the probability of the two 
ions of a binary electrolyte (N /10-solutions) being in contact in 
a given small volume is only 8-1 times as great as the probability 
of their occurrence in any two volumes of the same size so situated 
that the attraction between the ions is negligible. The hvpothesis 
of complete ionisation in the case of salts like sodium chloride is 
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thus completely established. It is shown that a preponderating 
proportion of the ions will be subject to the inverse square law 
of electrical action. 

The relation PV=2RT — \RThf(h) obtained by Milner from the 
Clausius’ virial theorem can have only approximate validity. 
The Ghosh theory of the “ crystalline ” arrangement of the ions 
in aqueous solutions is criticised, and it is concluded that the space 
lattices in this theory are merely theoretical “ distributions of 
reference.” The deductions from Ghosh's and Milner’s osmotic 
pressure formulae arc compared with the experimental results. 
The agreement between the mean experimental values of (2 — ?) for 
univalent binary chlorides in aqueous solutions and the same value 
derived from Ghosh’s formula is good; the agreement at the higher 
concentrations is better than that attained by Milner’s theory. 

W. E. G. 


Relationship between the Specific Heat of Liquids. W. 

Herz ( Z . anorg. Chem ., 1922, 125, 295—300).—A theoretical paper. 
It is shown that the specific heals of liquids at two-thirds their 
critical temperature divided by the values at one-half the critical 
temperature gives a fairly constant value. This constant for the 
twenty organic liquids quoted is about 0-8. Liquids in a homo¬ 
logous series show an increase of about 9 for the introduction of 
a CH 2 group, but with aniline-dimethylaniline there is an exception, 
the difference being very small; in this series, the specific heat 
decreases with increasing molecular weight. In homologous series, 
the molecular heat of evaporation increases about 10 for each 
CH 2 group, but there are many exceptions. The introduction of a 
chlorine atom in place of a hydrogen atom increases the molecular 
heat of evaporation by about 9-5 units, the introduction of a second 
chlorine atom has a less effect. A double bond lowers it by about 
two units. t. 


[Determination of Boiling Points.] Boiling Points of 
Ammonia, Sulphur Dioxide, and Nitrous Oxide. F. W. 

Bergstrom (J. Physical Chem ., 1922 , 26, 876—894).—A comparison 
has been made of the efficiency of single-walled and vacuum- 
jacketed boiling vessels. It is found that the boiling point of 
ammonia, determined in a single-walled vessel, is about 0*2° high, 
even with internal electrical heating. Determination in a Cottrell 
tube reduces this error. Boiling points may be determined accur¬ 
ately in a vacuum-jackcted vessel at temperatures as low as — 90°, 
but m such cases a correction should be applied for the depth of 
immersion of the bulb, and there should be no uncooled stem. 
Trie Cottrell apparatus can be used successfully at temperatures 
at least as low as —33*4°. Better equilibrium between vapour 
and liquid is obtained and uncertain temperature corrections are 
eliminated by using this apparatus, and a smaller quantity of 
liquid is generally required. The following boiling points have 
been determined at 760 mm. : ammonia, — 33*4r4-0 1°, sulphur 
dioxide, — 10*02° I J I 0T o , and nitrous oxide, — 89*5°±0*2°. 

J. F. S. 
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Application of the Method of Continuous Variations to 
Ebuuioscopic Phenomena for the Determination of Double 
Salts in Solution. F. Bourion and E. Rouyer (Compt. rend ., 
1922, 175, 1406—1408). —The method of continuous variations 
as applied to ebullioscopio measurements was tested in the case 
of solutions of cadmium chloride with potassium chloride and 
ammonium chloride, respectively, and solutions of cadmium iodide 
with potassium iodide, and found to give quite as satisfactory 
results as when applied to cryoscopic measurements. W. G. 

A Micro-method for the Determination of Molecular 
Weight in a Melting-point Apparatus. II. Determinations 
with Extremely Minute Quantities. Karl East ( Ber ., 1922, 

55, [B], 3727—3728). —The author has succeeded in further refining 
his micro-method for the determination of molecular weight in 
freezing camphor to such an extent that it is possible to obtain 
accurate results with scarcely visible amounts of substance. The 
capillary tube is slightly conical in shape, and rather wider (2 — 3 
mm.) than those recommended previously; it is essential that it 
should be very thin in the wall and that the bottom should be 
hemispherical. The solutions are prepared in the capillary itself, 
the substance under investigation being first introduced and sub¬ 
sequently the camphor. The materials are pressed together by 
a small glass rod. The capillary is sealed and subsequently drawn 
out to a long thread, by means of which it is attached to the 
thermometer. Mixing of the components is effected by melting 
and re-solidification. The column in the capillary must not be 
more than 2 mm. in height so that in general 6-2—0*3 mg. of 
substance and 2— 3 mg. of camphor are required. It is essential 
to guard against undue concentration of the solutions, which, 
however, may sometimes be greater than normal. H. W. 

The Influence of the Velocity of Cooling on the Hardness 
and Microstructure of Eutectic Mixtures. N. S. Kurnakov 

and A. N. Achnasarov ( Z . anorg . Chem., 1922, 125, 185—206),— 
The hardness of eutectic mixtures increases with the rate of cooling 
and with the degree of fineness of the grains. This tendency to 
increase in hardness decreases with increasing brittleness, e.g. f 
zinc-antimony. Increasing fineness of grains also results in 
increasing passivity of the alloy. Homogeneous phases of pure 
metal and solid solutions show no change in hardness on rapid 
cooling. The above conclusions were obtained from a study of 
the systems cadmium-silver, silver-copper, gold-nickel, zinc- 
antimony. W. T. 

General Theory of the Adsorption of Solutions. Bror. 

Gtjstaver (Kolloid Z., 1922, 31, 358 — 362). —A theoretical paper 
in which the author criticises the views put forward on the adsorp¬ 
tion of solutions by Ostwald and Izaguirre (A., 1922, ii, 480). It 
is shown that the theory is not in keeping with the author’s results 
on the sorption of vapours by charcoal (A., 1922, ii, 479), neither is 
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it in keeping with respect to the thickness of the adsorbed layer 
as determined by the author and others. J. F. S. 

Adsorption of Ions by Freshly Precipitated Manganese 
Dioxide. P. B. Ganguli and N. R. Dhar (J. Physical Chem.> 
1922, 26, 830—844).—The authors have investigated the adsorp¬ 
tion of kations by manganese dioxide, and also the effect of various 
anions on the adsorption. Manganese dioxide was prepared in 
the solution of ions under investigation by the addition of equiva¬ 
lent quantities of potassium permanganate and manganous sulphate 
and the amount of adsorption determined by analysing the filtered 
solution after equilibrium had been reached. Some thirty-five 
salts have been used in the investigation, and the results show that 
the coagulating powers of the different electrolytes as calculated 
from the percentage of kation adsorbed from approximately normal 
solutions of the electrolytes follow the Schulze-Hardy law very 
imperfectly. The effect of the anions on the adsorption of kations 
by manganese dioxide is found to be very marked. There is, 
however, no regularity in the variations shown by the adsorption 
values of the kations with variation of the anion. In the case of 
ferric salts, the adsorption of ferric-ions by manganese dioxide is 
abnormally large; a result which is probably to be attributed to 
a partial hydrolysis of the ferric salt with the separation of ferric 
hydroxide. Among the electrolytes of metals occurring in the 
same group of the periodic system, the values of the percentage 
adsorption are generally found to bo in the order of the atomic 
weights of the kations. J. F. S. 

Physical Chemistry of Dyeing. Acid and Basic Dyes. 

T. R. Briggs and Arthur W. Buhl (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 26, 
845—875).—The process of dyeing wool with acidic and basic 
dyes has been investigated from the point of view of the adsorp¬ 
tion hypothesis as formulated by Pelet-Jolivet and Bancroft 
(Applied Colloid Chemistry , 1921, 115). The effect of dyes on the 
adsorption of acids by wool and of acids on the adsorption of dyes 
has been determined quantitatively for typical acid dyes. It is 
shown that the taking up of dyes is a case of adsorption and that 
the amount of dye adsorbed varies continuously with a change in 
the hydrogen-ion concentration of the dye-bath. No evidence of 
chemical action between dyes and wool has been obtained. 

J. F. S. 

The Determination of the Dissociation Pressures of Hydr¬ 
ated Salts by a Dynamical Method. II. James Riddick 
Partington and Donald Bennett Huntingford (T., 1923, 
123, 160—170). 

A New Explanation of Diffusion. Alexandr Batek 
(Chem. Listy, 16, [9], 295—299).—Fick’s theory for the diffusion 
of liquids (Ann. Phys . Chem., 1855, [ii], 94, 59) is discussed, and 
its experimental basis questioned. Certain discrepancies between 
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the results calculated on this theory and those obtained experi¬ 
mentally by Voit (Ann. Phys. Chem ., 1867, [ii], 130) are pointed 
out. The technique of optical methods for the determination of 
rates of diffusion is examined, and possible sources of error are 
suggested. Webers confirmation (Ann. Phys. Chem., 1870, |Ui], 
7, 469, 536) of the applicability of Fourier’s law to the diffusion 
of liquids is shown to be doubtful, and the necessity for a recon¬ 
sideration of the whole question emphasised. The mechanism of 
the diffusion of liquids is then discussed from first principles, and 
the use of the conception of limiting states of solutions in helping 
to elucidate the problems of diffusion of liquids is substantiated. 

R. T. 

Diffusion in Solid Solutions. II. Weiss and P. Henry 
(Compt. rend , 1922, 175, 1402—1405).—A study of the inter¬ 
penetration, by diffusion, of gold and silver at the temperatures 
935°, 885°, and 835° shows that the form of the law of diffusion 
in fluids is valid. The values of the constant K at the temperatures 
used, when interpolated to 870°, give a value 0*0000375, which is 
in very close agreement with the value obtained by Fraenkel and 
Houben (A., 1921, ii, 491). W. G. 

Process of Diffusion in Gelatin. Liesegang's Phenomenon. 

Carl Adolf Sciileussner ( Kolloid Z ., 1922, 31, 347—352).— 
With the object of employing the diffusion into gelatin as a means 
of testing the suitability of various specimens of this substance 
for use in the manufacture of photographic plates, the author has 
examined the conditions under which the Liesegang rings are 
produced. It is shown that for a regular and uniform diffusion the 
gelatin must be in a uniform condition. The necessary condition 
can only be obtained after the gelatin has been held in solution 
for at least twenty-four hours. It is shown that from the character 
of the ring formation conclusions may be drawn as to the purity 
of the gelatin. The intermediate rings which may be observed 
with a lens between the main rings are shown to be silver salts of 
phosphoric and halogen acids and arc due to impurities in the 
gelatin. A bibliography of the work on the formation of Liesegang 
rings and allied phenomena is included in the paper. J. F. S. 

The Relation between the Crystal Structure and the Con¬ 
stitution of Carbon Compounds. I. Compounds of the 
Type CX 4 . Isabel Ellie Knaggs (T., 1923, 123, 71—79). 

Double Compounds and Mixed Crystals. Racemates and 
Pseudo-racemates. Philippe Landried (Bull. Soc. chim 
1922, [iv], 31, 1217—1241).—Lectures delivered at the College de 
France. G. F. M. 

Hydrogen-ion Concentration and the Properties of Emulsoid 
Colloids. Robert Herman Bogus (J. Physical Chem., 1922, 
26, 801—811).—A theoretical paper in which it is shown that the 
various physical properties of the emulsoid colloids, including 
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the viscosity, jelly strength, melting point, and joining strength, 
are at a minimum at a hydrogen-ion concentration corresponding 
with the isoelectric point. As the acidity or alkalinity of the 
solution is increased from this point, the whole of these properties 
increase in value. It is shown that salt precipitations for gelatin 
contents should be made at the isoelectric point if the maximum 
precipitation is to be obtained. The necessity for a careful control 
of the hydrogen-ion concentration in investigations on the proteins 
is emphasised, and the desirability of a similar control in the gelatin 
and glue plant during manufacture is also pointed out. The 
limitation of the benefit obtainable from such control, however, 
makes the practicability of buch methods, when applied to the 
improvement of the quality of the material, very questionable. 
The estimation of the hydrogen-ion concentration is urged as a test 
in the evaluation of gelatin and glue, but it is not recommended 
that all tests of viscosity, jelly strength, and joining strength be 
made at a specified hydrogen-ion concentration. »T. F. S. 

Present Position of the Theory of Peptisation. W. Moeller 
(Z. Leder Oerb. Chem., 1922, 1. 360—376; cf. A., 1915, i, 439).— 
A theoretical paper in which the author discusses the theory of 
peptisation, particularly in connexion with its application to 
tanning and the leather industry. It is shown that the mechanism 
of tanning consists in the destruction of the sol-condition of the 
peptised solution by the substance of the hide. The hide substance 
removes the sol by adsorbing the peptising agent, and the separ¬ 
ated coagulated oil surrounds the micellae of hide to form micro¬ 
crystals. The author defines tan as a system which of itself is 
quite insoluble, but by peptisation may be converted into a colloidal 
solution. Leather is defined as an animal hide the elementary 
particles of which are crystalline micellae protected by a sheath of 
tan particles from hydrolytic influences. J. F. S. 

Protective Colloids. XII. Gelatin as a Protective Colloid. 
III. Colloidal Platinum. A. Gutbier and A. Zwejgle (Kolloid 
Z ., 1922, 31, 346—347; cf. A., 1922, ii, 485).—Solid platinum 
colloids may be prepared by reducing chloroplatinic acid in aqueous 
chloroform solution by means of hydrazine hydrate in the presence 
of solutions of gelatin. When five parts of a 1 % solution of chloro¬ 
platinic acid in water saturated with chloroform is mixed with 
five parts of 0*14% gelatin solution and slowly reduced by the 
addition of 0*1 % solution of hydrazine hydrate, a colloidal solution 
which is black by transmitted light and dark brown by reflected 
light is produced. This sol on keeping deposits a small quantity 
of a black powder, and on dialysis yields a very stable sol. The 
black precipitate is reversible to the extent of about 70%. The 
sol is stable towards heat and quite insensitive to electrolytes 
which are capable of producing an hydroxyl-ion. Solutions of 
neutral salts coagulate the sol only after keeping for several days, 
whilst acids, even in dilute solution, produce a rapid coagulation! 
On evaporation at 27° in a vacuum over sulphuric acid, a solid 
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colloid is obtained which is completely reversible in cold water 
and contains 18*76% of platinum. When the quantities of the 
reagents employed are one part of 0*14% gelatin, five parts of 
0*1% solution of chloroplatinic acid, and four parts of chloroform 
water, the solid sol obtained by the same process is also com¬ 
pletely reversible to form stable secondary sols in dilute solution, 
and the solid itself contains 55*67% of platinum. J. F. S. 

Validity of the Law of Mass Action for Ionic Equilibria. 

J. N. BrCnsted and Kai Pedersen (Z. physikal. Chem ., 1922, 
103, 307—315) —The reaction between ferric chloride and potassium 
iodide has been investigated in aqueous solution at 25°, and from 
the results it is shown that the law of mass action is valid for ionic 
equilibria when these are set up in concentrated salt solutions as 
solvents. A convenient method for determining solubility in the 
absence of air is described and used to determine the dissociation 
constant of the tri-iodide-ion. The value for the equilibrium 
constant of the dissociation I^TZl 2 -\ 1' at 25° is 0*00611, at 15*0°, 
0*00502, and at 18*5°, 0*00540. J. F. S. 

Formic Acid. III. Partition of Formic Acid between 
Ether and Water and its Application to Analytical Purposes. 

Fr. Auerbach and H. Zeglin (Z. physikal. Chem., 1922, 103, 
200—237).—The partition coefficient of formic acid has been 
determined at 18° for ether and water, 0*5J\ T -sulphuric acid, and 
0*5A-sulphuric acid containing 100 g. of sodium chloride per litre, 
respectively. In the case of ether and water, the coefficient was 
determined for concentrations up to 1 mol. per litre, and in spite 
of corrections for the electrolytic dissociation of the formic acid in 
water the partition coefficient of the undissociated acid was found 
to be inconstant, but to vary in a linear manner with the con¬ 
centration m the aqueous phase; the value /=C a /C w varies from 
0*395 for r w =0*0446 to 0*454 for (?«,=1*343. In the case of ether 
and 0*5A-sulphuric acid, in which the electrolytic dissociation in 
the aqueous phase is practically zero, the partition is displaced in 
favour of the ether lajer, but here also the coefficient is dependent 
on the concentration of the aqueous layer. Sulphuric acid con¬ 
taining sodium chloride gave similar results to the acid and ether 
alone. The progression of the partition coefficient is explained 
by the polymerisation of the formic acid in ethereal solution. 
From the law of mass action the extent of the polymerisation is 
calculated on the assumption of double molecules by means of the 
formula x =[(HC0 2 H) 2 ]/[HC0 2 H] 2 ; the following values of x are 
obtained : for ether saturated with water, £=0*139; for ether 
saturated with 0*5JV-sulphuric acid, £=0*147, and for ether satur¬ 
ated with 0*5jV-8ulphuric acid containing 100 g. of sodium chloride 
per litre, £=0*158. The small differences in the polymerisation 
constant are due to the varying water content oi the aqueous 
phase. The true partition coefficients have been calculated from 
the above-mentioned quantities and the experimental results. 
The partition coefficient of undissociated unimolecular formic acid 
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at 18° has the following values : between ether and water, / 6 =0*393 ; 
between ether and 0*5Af-sulphuric acid, / 0 =0*398, and between 
ether and 0\5jV-sulphuric acid containing 100 g. of sodium chloride 
per litre, / 0 =0*400. For the purpose of applying the partition 
coefficient to analytical purposes, the volume changes of the phases 
when ether is shaken with water or Nj2- sulphuric acid solution 
were either determined or taken from the unpublished work of 
Mylius. By means of the volume correction factor and the par¬ 
tition coefficient, the concentration of formic acid in a 0*5iV r -aqueous 
sulphuric acid solution may be calculated from the concentration 
in the ethereal layer after shaking the sulphuric acid solution with 
ether. Equations for this calculation have been derived, and 
tables of numerical factors are given in the paper. Formic acid 
in 0*5^-sulphuric acid solutions may be estimated by this method 
for amounts of formic acid between 2*4 g. and 0*011 g. with an 
average error of 0*38%. If the sulphuric acid also contains 100 g. 
of sodium chloride per litre, the average error of the estimations is 

0*26%. J. F. S. 

Velocity Law of Unimolecular Reactions. J. A. Christian¬ 
sen ( Z . physikal. Chem., 1922, 103, 91—98).—A theoretical paper 
in which on the assumption that only molecules in a definite quantic 
condition react, the author has developed a velocity formula for 
reactions of the type AB —X A-\-B. The equation deduced has the 
form k—(p m IVn)z^ nr ** > l RT • v'/(l — e~ hv ' IRT ), where k is the velocity 
constant, p m and p n are the a priori probabilities, respectively, 
that the molecules are in the m-quantic or normal condition when 
the m-quantic condition is that necessary for reaction; the other 
symbols have their usual significance; those with the dash, such 
as v , refer to the products of the reaction. The author shows that 
when hv /RT is small the equation reduces to the form k—(p m jp n ) X 
. RT/h, which is practically the same as tho expression 
deduced by Herzfeld (A., 1922, ii, 136) from Stern’s expression for 
unimolecular reactions. When hv' jRT has a comparatively large 
value, the expression reduces to k—{p m jp n ) . which 

is the same as the expression obtained by Bushman (A., 1921, 
ii, 315). J. F. S. 

Thermal Decomposition of Carbonyl Chloride. J. A. 

Christiansen (Z. physikal . Cliem., 1922, 103, 99—138).—The 
thermal decomposition of carbonyl chloride, both alone and mixed 
with chlorine, has been investigated at a number of temperatures 
between 655° and 782° absolute. The results indicate that over 
the range of temperature 705—745° Abs. the reaction takes place 
according to the equation h^=ky/Cci % (CcpGi —£), where h is the velocity, 
k a constant, and £=Cco . C aJK, K is the equilibrium constant of 
the reaction C0C1 2 ^- CO+Cl 2 . The equation only holds when the 
concentration of the carbonyl chloride, carbon monoxide, and 
chlorine are of the same order (10~ 3 —10"* mol./litre). At the 
commencement of the reaction, that is, until the above condition 
obtains, the divergences from the equation are always positive, 
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in the sense that the observed velocity is always greater than the 
value calculated according to the above equation. The velocity 
is not markedly affected by a change in the relative glass surface 
in the ratio 50/38. The velocity is unaffected by the presence of 
air when the concentrations of carbon monoxide and chlorine are 
considerable from the commencement of the reaction. When it is 
assumed that the expression for the velocity does not change with 
temperature, the value of the constant k can be found by means 
of the expression log fc= — 11420/T+15*154 for the temperature 
range 685—782°. An experiment at 655° was found to be less 
exact, but it agreed with the above expression within the limits 
of the experimental error. J. F. S. 

The Velocity of Reaction in Mixed Solvents. IV. The 
Influence of the Base on the Velocity of Saponification of 
Esters. Albert Eric Cashmore, Hamilton McCombie, and 
Harold Archibald Scarborough (T., 1923, 123, 197—207). 

Chemical Kinetics of Heterogeneous Systems. IV. The 
Mechanism of Chemical Reaction, when Noble Metals Dis¬ 
solve in Potassium Cyanide Solution. EncHi Yamazaki (J. 
Ghent. Soc. Japan , 1922, 43, 686—690).—According to Bodlander 
( Z . anorg. Ghent., 1896, 19, 583), gold and other noble metals 
dissolve in potassium cyanide solution owing to the catalytic 
action of hydrogen peroxide produced as an intermediate; but 
this explanation and Bodlander’s formulae cannot explain the 
author’s experiences. The reaction velocity is approximately pro¬ 
portional to the square root of the concentration of oxygen, but 
not to the concentration itself. The production of hydrogen 
peroxide is a secondary reaction, which may, of course, accelerate 
the dissolution of the metals and produce the peroxides, when 
Ba ## or Oa” are present in the solution. When the dissolution of 
the metal is normal, the reaction proceeds as follows : Ag=Ag‘+0; 
Of2©->0"; H„() f-O"—-20H'; or 2Ag+H 2 0 f-£0 2 -2Ag + 
20H', etc. “ K. K. 

Some Properties of the Active Nickel used as Catalyst in 
Organic Chemistry. Andr& Broohet ( Gompt . rend., 1922, 
175, 1073—1075; cf. this vol., ii, 18).—The pyrophoric property 
of nickel prepared for use as a catalyst is entirely due to occluded 
hydrogen, and if the metal is freed from that gas under conditions 
which maintain in the nickel the property of being readily trans¬ 
formed into oxide, its catalytic activity remains unimpaired. There 
is no relation between the pyrophoric condition and the catalytic 
efficiency, although the extent of the former is a convenient indi¬ 
cation of the progress of the preparation of the catalyst. Catalytic 
nickel if washed and dried loses its pyrophoric property; in cases 
in which the catalytic activity is affected by this operation, it may 
be restored by heating for a short time in hydrogen. The author 
appends a brief discussion, from the point of view of employment 
as a catalyst, of the extent and condition of the metallic surface 
and the property of occluding hydrogen* H. J. E. 
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Catalytic Hydrogenation with Nickel. Factors Determin¬ 
ing Catalytic Activity. R. Thomas (J. Soc. Chem. Ind ., 1923, 
42, 21—26t).—A description is given of some of the methods 
which may be employed for the preparation of catalytically active 
nickel, and the relative activities of variously prepared nickel 
catalysts in the hydrogenation of oils have been determined. The 
most active catalyst was that obtained by the reduction by means 
of hydrogen at 350—500° of nickel hydroxide precipitated on 
kieselguhr. A nickel catalyst prepared by reduction with charcoal 
at 600°, or by electrical disintegration, or by the decomposition of 
nickel carbonyl was less than one-fourth as active, whilst nickel 
precipitated from its salts by means of aluminium showed only 
about one-sixth of the activity. The author concludes with a 
theoretical discussion as to what are ultimate factors which influence 
catalytio activity, and what form of energy transference occurs 
between the catalyst and reacting substances. It is suggested 
that the catalyst activates a cei*tain number of molecules of the 
reactants by thermionic emission, and that the bulk of the mole¬ 
cules are then successively activated by electron emission from 
molecules already in an activated condition through the instru¬ 
mentality of the catalyst. (>. F. M. 

Heterogeneous Catalysis and the Orientation of Adsorbed 
Molecules. H. R. Kruyt and C. F. van Duin ( Proc . K. Alcad. 
Wetensch. Amsterdam , 1923, 25, 324—326).—In continuation of 
previous work (A., 1921, ii, 392), the authors find that the reaction 
between aqueous solutions of dibromosuccinic acid (meso- or racemic 
form) and potassium iodide is considerably accelerated in the 
presence of charcoal. The greater acceleration occurred in the 
case of the meso-form, a result in accord with stereochemical 
considerations. The result confirms the conclusion that positive 
contact catalysis is to be anticipated only when the reacting group 
of molecules is directed away from the adsorbent and towards 
the surrounding medium. J. s. (3. T. 

A Type of Ideal Electric Atoms. J. L. ( Nature , 1922, 110, 
873).—The mathematical solutions arrived at by Hargreaves (this 
vol., ii, 19) give a possible structure for an ideal atomic nucleus of 
the Rutherford type. \ g 

Speculation Concerning the Positive Electron. Horace 
H. Poole (Nature, 1923, 111, 15—16).—Lodge’s speculation (A 
1922, ii, 836) is examined from the point of view of the relative 
abundance of the lighter and heavier elements, the case of hydrogen 
being considered in particular. An immense discrepancy is appar¬ 
ent. Doubtless, some negative protons would combine with 
previously formed positive complexes, but since about half the 
complex nuclei first formed would be negative, so that some of 
the positive protons would be lost by combination with them 
these effects would be expected to balance approximately. If* 
however, it is assumed that when two unequal nuclei combine, the 
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sign of the combination is determined by that of the larger consti¬ 
tuent, it is conceivable that if the first set of nuclei formed happened 
to be positive, they might so direct the course of subsequent events 
as to lead to the existing distribution of the elements. A. A. E. 

A Laboratory Apparatus for Rapidly Drying Sensitive 
Organic Substances. J. Bouillot (J. Pharm . Chim. y 1923, 
[vii], 27, 23—28).—A tube of glass, 15 cm. long and 30 mm. wide, 
sealed at one end and fitted with a heat-resistant cork at the other, 
carries the substance to be dried in a boat. The tube has two 
slightly narrower tubes attached vertically to its upper surface by 
narrow necks containing plugs of cotton wool, and in the openings 
of these tubes are fitted corks carrying narrow glass tubing termin¬ 
ated inside, by being drawn out, in narrow hooks, so as to avoid 
violent currents of air impinging on the, boat below. The whole 
apparatus can be immersed in an air-bath at the required tem¬ 
perature, and currents of dried air can be aspirated over the contents 
of the boat at any required pressure. H. K. 

A Simple Check Valve. J. F. Brewster (J. Ind. Eng. Chem. f 
1923, 15, 32).—A solid rubber stopper is cut about three-quarters 
through at the small end so that a thin flap of rubber is left to 
serve as the valve leaf. The stopper is then bored, leaving the 
flap intact, to receive a short length of glass tubing which is pushed 
through to within a few mm. of the valve seating. A piece of glass 
tubing of such diameter as to allow free play of the valve flap, but 
at the same time to fit the stoppers tightly, is closed at one end by 
the valve stopper and at the other by a one-hole stopper. The 
contrivance will allow the passage of air or liquid from the direction 
of the valve stopper to the one-hole stopper, but not in the reverse 
direction, and is useful for preventing, amongst other things, a 
“ suck back ” of water from a water vacuum pump into the apparatus 
during a vacuum distillation, etc. G. F. M. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


A Convenient Method for the Preparation of Aqueous 
Hydrobroxnic Acid of Constant Boiling Point. J. G. F. 

Deuce (Chem. News , 1923, 126, 1). —The method described by 
Pickles (A., 1919, ii, 411) gives rather a dilute acid, and the dis¬ 
tillation is difficult to carry out without “ bumping ” taking place. 
The following modification obviates the latter difficulty and gives 
a distillate containing more than 48% of hydrogen bromide: 
10 o.c. of strong sulphuric acid are added to a solution of 16 g. of 
potassium bromide and 0*2 g. of stannous chloride in 25 c.c. of 
water. After remaining over-night, the clear liquid is decanted 
from the crystals of potassium hydrogen sulphate which have 
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separated, and distilled, the fraction coming over between 120° 
and 125° being collected. The yield is more than 90% of the 
theoretical, and the product contains only a trace of chlorine. 

A. R. P. 

The Structure of the Sulphur Dioxide Molecule. A. 0. 

Rankine and C. J. Smith ( Proc. Physical Soc. y 1922, 35, 33—38).— 
The authors’ method of determination of the mol ocular dimensions 
of gaseous molecules from viscosity measurements (A., 1921, 
ii, 192) has been employed to decide between the relative merits 
of two formulae for sulphur dioxide. That proposed by Langmuir, 
0—S—0, should possess the dimensions of a neon-argon-neon 
complex with the components arranged in a line, or arranged so 
that the lines joining the neon to the argon atoms make an angle 
of 135°. The calculated mean collision area of this model is con¬ 
siderably in excess of that deduced from viscosity measurements, 
0*94 xl0~ 15 cm. 2 . On the other hand, the calculated value for 

S<C^ is 0*99 Xl0“ 15 cm. 2 , which is in much closer agreement with 

experiment. W. E. G. 

Formation of Sulphur Dioxide from the Sulphates of 
the Alkaline Earths and Iron or Iron Sulphide. F. Martin 
and O. Fuchs ( Z . anorg. Chem ., 1922,125, 307—348).—The authors 
found that the alkaline sulphates on being heated with metallic 
iron are completely reduced to the sulphides; this reduction begins 
at temperatures lower than that required in the case of coal. The 
reduction is complete in half an hour at 750° for calcium sulphate, 
at 850° for strontium sulphate, and at about 950° for barium 
sulphate. In the presence of insufficient iron and at about 150° 
higher, a rapid evolution of sulphur dioxide takes place. The 
best conditions for this are, for calcium sulphate the mixture 
16CaS0 4 +15Fe, giving 80% of the theoretical yield of sulphur 
dioxide; for strontium sulphate the mixture 9SrS0 4 +8Fc, giving 
an 88*9% yield. These reactions lead to the formation of w r ell 
defined ferrites, 3Ca0,2Fe 2 () 3 =Ca 3 Fe 4 0 9 ; 2Sr0,Fe 2 0 3 ==Sr 2 Fe 2 0 5 , 
and Ba0,Fe 2 0 3 =BaFe 2 0 4 . Too little iron leads to the formation 
of alkaline-earth sulphide, too much iron gives also iron sulphide. 
Sulphur dioxide is also evolved by heating the alkaline-earth 
sulphates with iron sulphide; this can be carried out commercially 
by using pyrites to which has been added a little iron oxide. 

W.T. 

Catalytic Hydrogenation of Sulphurous Anhydride. (Mlle) 

Margaret G. Tomkinson (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 35—36).— 
When a mixture of dry sulphur dioxide and dry hydrogen is passed 
over finely divided nickel or over nickel sulphide at 400 — 450°, 
a mixture of water vapour, hydrogen sulphide, and sulphur is 
obtained, and if the gases are passed sufficiently slowly the whole 
of the sulphur dioxide is decomposed. Cobalt sulphide, and, to a 
lesser degree, ferrous sulphide, may also be used as catalysts for the 
hydrogenation. 
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Preparation of Sulphuryl Chloride. L£once Bert (Bull. 
Soc. chim ., 1922, [iv], 31, 1264—1270).—Ruff’s method (A., 1902, 
ii, 13), consisting in boiling chlorosulphonic acid with about 1% 
of mercury or mercuric sulphate, is the most practical process for 
the laboratory preparation of sulphuryl chloride, the operation 
being conducted under a reflux condenser kept at about 70°, in 
order to return unchanged chlorosulphonic acid to the flask. For 
the successful conduct of the process, attention must be directed 
to the following important, but hitherto unpublished, points. To 
prevent risk of fracture, the tube of the reflux condenser should 
be of iron connected with the neck of the flask with a stopper of 
asbestos paper and silicate cement, which resists the action of 
chlorosulphonic acid admirably. The top of the iron tube is con¬ 
nected by means of asbestos thread and silicate to a short glass 
tube leading to a condenser and receiver for the sulphuryl chloride. 
The reaction does not proceed so rapidly as Ruff asserted ( loc. tit.), 
and slows down considerably in the latter stages. In one hour a 
40% yield, in three hours 60%, and six hours 75*8% yield was 
obtained, and for this reason, when considerable quantities of 
sulphuryl chloride are required, it is preferable to collect for one 
hour only and then change the flask for another containing a fresh 
charge of chlorosulphonic acid. The latter is conveniently obtained 
by saturating 70% fuming sulphuric acid with hydrogen chloride, 
and distilling. G. F. M. 

Phosphorus. Alfred Stock (Z . anorg. Chcm 1922, 125, 
228—234).—A theoretical paper in which the paper of Marckwald 
and Helmholtz (A., 1922, ii, 845) is criticised. The author points 
out that the melting point of phosphorus depends to a very large 
extent on the rate of heating. W. T. 

Boron Hydrides. Maurice L. Huggins (J . Physical Chem ., 
1922, 26, 833—835).—The author criticises the view held by Stock 
that boron in the boron hydrides is quadrivalent, and puts forward 
structures for the hydrides B 2 H 6 , B 4 H 10 , B 6 H 12 , B 10 H 14 , in which 
boron is regarded as tervalent. These structures are strikingly 
like those adopted for ethylene, butadiene, benzene, and naph¬ 
thalene, respectively. The hydrogen atoms are held by means of 
four-electron bonds, such as often exist, at least temporarily, in 
unsaturated organic compounds. Each such four-electron bond is 
surrounded by four atoms. J. F. S. 

Preparation of Boron Chloride. C. Mazzetti and F. De 
Carli (Atti jR. Accad. Lincei , 1922, [v], 31, ii, 119—120).—Almost 
quantitative yields of boron chloride were obtained by passing 
dry chlorine through a porcelain tube containing ferro-boron 
heated at about 500°. T. H. P. 

Silicon Hydrides. XI. The Action of Oxygen on SiH^ 
and Si^. Alfred Stock and Carl Somieski (JBer., 1922, 
55, [J5], 3961—3969).— The oxidation of the simplest hydrides of 
silicon has been studied in the hope that the reaction would provide 
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a more convenient method of obtaining compounds of the types 
SiH 8 *OH, SiH 2 0, than is afforded by the hydrolysis of the halides. 
As oxidising agents, oxygen, air, and mixtures of nitrogen and 
oxygen containing less of the latter than air have been used. The 
violence of the reaction is moderated by very slowly adding the 
oxidising agent to an excess of the gaseous hydnde under greatly 
diminished pressure and at a temperature varying between —70 
and —140°. Measured volumes of the reagents are employed 
and the nature of the volatile products is elucidated by the authors 
vacuum process. The necessary apparatus is fully figured and 
described in the original text. Reaction invariably occurs immedi¬ 
ately and, in spite of the precautions described above, is frequently 
explosive. The products consist of unchanged hydride (including 
SiH 4 during the oxidation of Si 2 H 6 ), nitrogen (and argon) when air 
or artificial mixtures of nitrogen and oxygen are used (the oxygen 
is invariably consumed completely), a considerable quantity of 
free hydrogen, water, and, in certain cases, small quantities of 
volatile silicon compounds formed during the oxidation. In 
addition, a colourless, non-volatile residue which generally con¬ 
tains brown particles is produced. This consists partly of compact 
crusts formed near the point of entry of the oxidising agent, partly 
of a fog in the interior of the reaction vessel, and partly of a uniform, 
vitreous deposit on the whole wall of the vessel. The colourless 
components are fairly readily dissolved by very dilute alkali and 
appear to consist of substances such as polymeric prosiloxan 
(SiHgO)*, silicoformic anhydride, f(SiHO^O]*, etc.; the brown 
components contain silicon and possibly highly condensed silicon 
hydrides poor in hydrogen; they appear to be formed chiefly 
when the action is.accompanied by considerable local heating and a 
deficiency of oxygen. 

In spite of variation in the temperature and in the degree of 
dilution of the oxygen, the reaction occurs fairly uniformly. The 
oxidation proceeds beyond the stage SiH 3 *OH, since the presence 
of (SiH 3 ) 2 0 in more than traces could not be established and the 
stability of the gas is such that it could not have escaped detection. 
The main derivatives of silicon produced during the oxidation are 
the polymeric forms of SiH 2 0, OH-SiHO, SiO(OH) 2 , etc. The water 
is regarded as produced from hydroxylated silicon compounds which 
become decomposed as the temperature is allowed to become 
atmospheric, thus SiH 2 (OH) 2 —^SiH 2 0+H 2 0. The liberation of 
free hydrogen is surprising. In those cases in which elementary 
silicon is deposited, a part of it is doubtless due to the thermal 
decomposition of monosilane. Its production is not due to a 
secondary hydrolysis of silane, or its primary oxidation products 
by water formed during the reaction. It appears to be a primary 
product of the oxidation: SiH 4 +0=SiH20-f-H 2 ; a reaction of 
this type is unusual and apparently due to the preponderating affinity 
of silicon for oxygen. 

The production of hydrogen accounts for the peculiarities observed 
during the combustion of silicon hydrides, which differs markedly 
in its violence from similar cases of spontaneous ignition such as 
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the quiet inflammation of phosphorus hydride. The process con¬ 
sists of the following successive steps : inception of oxidation, 
liberation of hydrogen, formation of a mixture of oxygen and 
hydrogen, and ignition of the latter when the temperature has 
been raised sufficiently by the heat of the reaction. H. W. 

Theory of the Structure and Polymorphism of Silica. 

Robert B. Sosman (J. Franklin Inst., 1922, 194, 741—764).—A 
theory of the molecular structure of the various forms of silica is 
advanced. It is suggested that the silica atom-triplet maintains 
a certain degree of individuality in its amorphous and crystalline 
states, as well as in its compounds, and the freedom of the oxygen 
atoms to change their positions with respect to the silicon is re¬ 
stricted. The triplets are assumed to assemble into chains or 
threads in the liquid and glassy states, and a thread structure 
persists in the crystalline states. The three principal crystalline 
modifications (cristobalite, tridymite, quarts) are built up by com¬ 
bining the threaded triplets in three different ways, the connexion 
between the threads being through the oxygen atoms, and it is 
maintained by the sharing of electrons. The high-low (a—p) 
inversions in all the forms are thought to be due to the same under¬ 
lying mechanism, namely, a change in the state of motion of certain 
electron orbits, resulting from increased thermal vibration of the 
atoms, whereby the shape of the silica triplet and the relative 
positions of the two oxygen atoms are suddenly altered. The 
theory gives a satisfactory explanation for many silica phenomena, 
such as the minimum in the temperature-volume curve of silica 
glass, the relation between the specific heats of the crystalline 
forms, the fact that natural quartz formed at a high temperature is 
always homogeneous, whilst low-temperature vein quartz is right- 
and left-twinned, etc. G. F. M. 

The Constitution of the Silicates. G. Tanmann (Z, anorg . 
CJiem., 1922, 125, 301—306).—The author finds that the mole¬ 
cular specific heats of the silicates are additive, and concludes 
that the molecules are independent and at temperatures far re¬ 
moved from their melting point do not vibrate appreciably. This 
conclusion is supported by the fact that only in the neighbourhood 
of the melting point do isomorphous complex substances diffuse 
into one another visibly. In solution, silicates undergo hydrolysis, 
and this therefore gives no definite information as to the molecules 
which exist in the solid. The structure of molten silicates cannot 
be investigated. Tho complex silicates differ from the carbon 
compounds in that they are decomposed in solution and in the 
fused state, and the molecular theory of organic chemistry finds no 
application in the chemistry of sib’cates. W. T. 

The [Suggested] Formation of Helium and Neon in Dis¬ 
charge Tubes containing Hydrogen. A. Piutti and E. Boggio- 

Lera ( Mem . Accad . Lincei , 1921, [v], 13, 687—701).—Full details 
of work a summary of which has already appeared (cf. Piutti, this 
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vol., ii, 20, and also Piutti and Cardoso, A., 1920, ii, 311; Baly, 
Annual Report , 1914, 45; 1920, 29, 30). T. H. P. 

The Rectilinear Diameter of Neon. E. Mathias, C. A. 
Crommelin, and H. Kamerlingh Onnes (Gompt. rend., 1922, 
175, 933—935).—The density of neon was studied between its 
critical temperature (—228*71°) and its normal boiling point 
(—245*92°). From the experimental values obtained, the angular 
coefficient of the diameter was found to be a=—0*00716146, a 
notably high figure. At the critical temperature the critical 
density is calculated to be d<,=0*4835, whilst the critical coefficient 
is (RTfdJ/pc— 3*249, the smallest value yet obtained experimentally 
with the exception of that for helium. The general conclusion is 
drawn that neon follows the law of rectilinear diameter. 

H. J. E. 

Electrical Preparation of Solid Alkali Amalgams in 
Quantity. Paul M. Giesy and James R. Withrow (J. Ind. 
Eng. Chem.y 1923, 15, 57—60).—Kerp’s method (A., 1898, ii, 516; 
1900, ii, 656) for the electrical preparation of amalgams can be 
much simplified and improved by allowing the mercury at the 
bottom of the cell as well as that from the flowing jet to receive 
current. In this way, the current can be increased to a very great 
extent with a corresponding reduction in manipulation and in 
the time of the run. If the current be led out at the tip of the 
jet tube a single jet tube with a stop-cock can be used instead of 
the changeable jets used by Kerp. It was also found that it is 
not necessary to work in an atmosphere of hydrogen in order to 
produce a pure product. Smith and Bennett’s method (A., 1909, 
ii, 663; 1910, ii, 500) can be improved by strongly cooling the 
electrolyte when used for the preparation of sodium amalgam, and 
also by forcing the current. If a suitable diaphragm could be 
found which was unacted on by solutions of alkali hydroxides, or 
by the amalgams themselves, and, whilst offering a low electrical 
resistance, was a non-conductor, Shepherd’s method (A., 1903, 
ii, 210) would undoubtedly be the best, but no suitable material 
could be found. It is pointed out, in conclusion, that all solid 
alkali metal amalgams are lighter than mercury, and not heavier, 
as recorded by Kerp. . G # jj. 

Isomorphism of Potassium Fluoborate and Permanganate. 

Ferruccio Zambonini (Atti It Accad. Lincei, 1922, [v], 31, ii, 67— 
73).—The author claims priority over Barker (T., 1912, 101, 2484) 
for his discovery of the isomorphism between potassium fluoborate 
and perchlorate (Z. Kryst. Min., 1905, 41, 60). In order to asccr- 
tam whether alkali fluoborates are isomorphous with, or merely 
exhibit crystallographic relations towards, alkali perchlorates and 
permanganates, the author has examined the crystals deposited 
from a solution containing equal weights of potassium fluoborate 
and permanganate. Mixed crystals of the fluoborate type, con- 
taming at most 04% of the permanganate, are formed, but on 
the permanganate side the miscibility is practically zero 

T. H. P. 
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Crystalline Form of Trihydratad Sodium Chlorite. Ettoee 

Aetini (Atti R. Accad. Lincei , 1922, [v], 31, ii, 65—67).—This salt, 
NaC10 2 ,3H 2 0 (cf. Levi, A., 1922, ii, 567), crystallises in the triclinic 
system: a : b : c=0*4041 :1 : 0-6353, a=103° 43-5', p=119° 3', 
and y=81° 46-5'. T. H. P. 

Purification of Sodium Hyposulphite : A Modification of 
Jellinek's Method. Walter G. Christiansen and Arthur 
J. Norton (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 1126—1128).—An 
apparatus is described by means of which sodium hyposulphite 
of 98-3% purity can be rapidly obtained in 42% yield from the 
commercial article by a modification of Jellinek s procedure. It 
consists essentially of a source of carbon dioxide, connected, on 
the one hand, with a bottle cemented with litharge and glycerol 
into a Buchner filter, the bottom of the bottle being removed and 
replaced with canvas and hardened filter-paper, and, on the other, 
with a litre bottle, standing in a 2-litre beaker which serves as 
a water-bath, and provided with a combined stirring and filtering 
device. The latter consists of an inverted glass funnel sealed on 
to a glass tube which acts also as the shaft of the stirrer. The 
whole apparatus is exhausted and filled with carbon dioxide, the 
solution of commercial hyposulphite in freshly distilled water is 
introduced into the Buchner filter, and the clear yellow filtrate 
is passed by the gas pressure into an intermediate receiver and 
thence into the litre bottle previously charged with the requisite 
quantity of sodium chloride. The stirrer is set in motion for about 
thirty minutes to ensure complete solution of the salt and pre¬ 
cipitation of the hydrated hyposulphite. The washing, dehydration, 
and drying of the precipitate is carried out as in Jellinek's method 
(A., J911, ii, 278). The fcrricyanide method was found superior 
to either the copper or silver methods for the estimation of the 
purity of the product. G. F. M. 

Sodium Chromite. Erich Muller ( Z . angew. Chem., 1922, 
35, 557 — 558).—Chromium hydroxide was precipitated from a 
solution of a chromic salt by ammonia, dried over sulphuric acid, 
shaken with sodium hydroxide of different concentrations, and the 
concentration of chromium determined from time to time. The 
presence of hydroxide in solution begins to be noticeable with 
5Af-sodium hydroxide solution. The hydroxide used contained 
about 6 mol. of water to 1 mol. of chromium trioxide. The amount 
of hydroxide dissolved was found to be dependent on the time 
the mixture was agitated, rising to a maximum and after this 
decreasing to an almost constant value. The minimum solubility 
set in after from ten to fourteen days. The chromium seems to 
exist in solution as a complex ion, and not as a colloid. It is con¬ 
sidered that a tervalent chromium salt of sodium is formed. 

H. M. 

Ammoniacal Silver Fluoride. Dervin and Olmer (Compt. 
rend., 1922, 175, 1058—1061; cf. Gore, Chem . News, 1870, 
21, 28; Bruni and Levi, A., 1916, ii, 482, 617).—Anhydrous 
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silver fluoride dissolved in cold concentrated ammonia solution 
and the solution evaporated first in a vacuum, then at normal 
pressure over concentrated sulphuric acid, yielded colourless ortho¬ 
rhombic prisms having the composition AgF,2NH 3 ,2H 2 0. Light 
slowly decomposes this substance, but it may be preserved un¬ 
changed in the dark. It is very soluble in water, the solubility 
increasing on addition of ammonia, and although the solubility 
in alcohol is increased by the presence of water, addition of alcohol 
to the aqueous solution does not result in precipitation. Dry 
ammonia gas is without action on the crystals; if placed in a 
vacuum over sulphuric acid, they lose water, and when the an¬ 
hydrous state is reached loss of ammonia takes place. On being 
heated, ammoniacal silver fluoride detonates, the products including 
nitrogen, finely divided silver, and ammonium fluoride. The 
authors suggest that the decomposition may be represented by 
the equation 3(AgF,2NH 3 ,2H 2 0) —> Ag 3 N+3NH 4 F+2NH 3 +6H 2 0, 
with subsequent breaking up of the silver nitride into its elements. 

H. J. E. 

The Dissociation of Calcium Sulphate at High Temper¬ 
atures. P. P. Budnikov and J. K. Syrkin ( Ghem . Zig., 1923, 
47, 22).—Samples of calcium sulphate were heated to constant 
weight at temperatures of from 800° to 1375° and the proportion 
of calcium oxide in the product was determined in each case. After 
heating at 1000°, only 0*21% of calcium oxide was present, at 
1300°, 3*00%, and at 1375°, 98*67%. Above 1300° the salt melts 
and a vigorous evolution of fumes takes place corresponding with 
almost complete decomposition. A. R. P. 

Valency. XIX. The Ammonia Compounds of Barium 
Halides. Gustav F. Huttig and Wilhelm Martin (Z. anorg. 
Chem.y 1922, 125, 269—280).—The following ammonia compounds 
were found to exist, BaCl 2 ,8NH 3 ; BaBr 2 ,8NH 3 ; BaBr 2 ,4NH 3 ; 
BaBr 2 ,2NH 3 ; BaBr 2 ,NH 3 ; BaI 2 ,10NH 3 ; BaI 2 ,9NH 3 ; BaI 2 ,8NH 3 ; 
BaI 2 ,6NH 3 ; BaI 2 ,4NH 3 , and BaI 2 ,2NH 3 . The method of investig¬ 
ation was the same as before (cf. A., 1920, ii, 293 and 318). The 
dissociation temperature at which the pressure equals 100 mm. is 
given in each case, and also the heat of formation as calculated 
by Nemst’s formula. W. T. 

Complex Magnesium Salts. III. G. Spacu and R. Ripan 

(Bulet. tfociet. tfhinfp Clvj , 1922, 1 , 267—283; from Chern . Zentr ., 
1922, iii, 1046—1047; cf. this vol., i, 96).— Monoaquopentammine- 
magnesium chloride , [Mg(NH 3 ) 6 ,H 2 0,]Cl 2 , prepared by passing 
ammonia into a solution of magnesium chloride in absolute alcohol 
at the ordinary temperature, is a colourless, crystalline powder. 
The following are also mentioned : hemmminemagnesium bromide, 
a white, crystalline powder; tetra-aquodiamminemagnesium sulphate, 
[Mg(NH 3 ) 2 (H 2 0) 4 ]S0 4 , a crystalline powder; triaquotriammine - 
magnesium sulphate , [Mg(NH 3 ) 3 (H 2 0) 3 ]S0 4 , colourless crystals; 
diaquodiamminemagnesium sulphate , [Mg(NH 3 ) 2 (H 2 0) 2 ]S0 4 , white 
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powder; triaquopiperidinemagnesium sulphate, 
[Mg(C 6 NH u )(H 2 0) 3 ]S0 4 , 

a slightly green substance; penta-aquobenzylaminemagnesium sulph¬ 
ate, a white, crystalline powder. G. W. R. 

The Solidification of the System MgClg-KCl-BaCLj. J. 

Valentin ( Compt . rend., 1922, 175, 1061—1063).—A thermal 
study of the three salts was made and the results are shown in 
a series of diagrams. Two compounds, MgCl 2 ,KCl and BaCl 2 ,2KCl, 
are formed, so that the complete triangular diagram is divided 
into five regions, each corresponding with the deposition of a pure 
substance and contains three triple points. H. J. E. 

A Simple Method for the Preparation of Highly Phos¬ 
phorescent Zinc Sulphide. Julius Schmidt ( Ber ., 1922, 55, 
[B], 3988—3989).—Equal weights of pure zinc sulphate and sodium 
acetate are dissolved in water and the hot solution is treated with 
hydrogen sulphide until the precipitation of the zinc is complete. 
The zinc sulphide is washed by decantation and finally completely 
on the filter, after which it is dried on the water-bath. The 
product (200 g.) is moistened uniformly with a solution of mag- 
* nesium chloride (20 g.), calcium chloride (10 g.), strontium chloride 
(10 g.), and crystalline barium chloride (10 g.) in water (200 c.c.) 
to which 0-04 g. of ammonium tungstate dissolved in 10 c.c. of 
water has been added. The mixture with the zinc sulphide is 
evaporated to dryness with occasional stirring on the water-bath. 
The product is slowly heated to redness in a crucible (the operation 
should require about an hour) and maintained at this temperature 
during thirty to forty minutes, after which it is allowed to cool 
in the furnace. The soluble salts are removed by water and the 
residual zinc sulphide is dried on the water-bath. It exhibits a 
strong, green fluorescence. 

Mixtures of salts other than those described have little influence 
on the strength but considerable effect on the colour of the phos¬ 
phorescent light and the readiness with which the phosphorescent 
effect is excited by illumination, Rftntgen rays, or radioactive 
materials. Most metallic salts induce a green phosphorescence, 
but that caused by manganese is yellow (cf. Hofmann and Dacca, 
A., 1904, ii, 690). Phosphorescence appears to be weakened or 
completely inhibited by metallic salts, which give dark coloured 
or black sulphides (cf. MacDougall, Stewart, and-Wright, T., 1917, 
111, 663). H. W. 

Action of Natural Waters on Lead. John C. Thresh {Analyst, 
1922, 47, 459—468, 500—505).—The presence of varying quantities 
of silicates, carbonates, sulphates, and salts of organic acids, 
together with the organic acid and free carbon dioxide, causes 
the differences observed in the action of natural waters on lead. 
Silicates prevent the oxidation of lead, iron, and aluminium, and 
moorland water after treatment with sodium silicate ceases to act 
on lead. W. P. S. 
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Complex Salts of Copper and Thallium. G. Qanneri 

(i Gazzetta , 1922, 52, ii, 266—270).—The following complex com¬ 
pounds, analogous to the simplest types of those of the alkali 
elements (cf. Rosenheim and Steinhauser, A., 1900, ii, 653), are 
described : Tl 2 Cu(S0 4 ) 2 ,6H 2 0, blue crystals; Tl 2 Cu(S0 3 ) 2 , yellow 
powder; CkiS0 3 ,3(^ 2 80 3 ,Tl 2 S0 3 , cinnabar-red crystals, dissolving 
in aqueous ammonia to a blue solution; Tl 4 Cu(S 2 0 3 ) 3 , a straw- 
yellow, microcrystalline powder. No more than one compound 
corresponding with one and the same series was obtained, in spite 
of variation of the conditions of formation. T. H. P. 


The Vapour Tension of some Copper-Zinc Alloys in the 
Solid State. LIson Guillet and Marcel Ballay (Compt. rend., 
1922, 175, 1057—1058).—The rate of volatilisation of zinc from 
popper-zinc alloys depends on the temperature and on the nature 
of the surrounding atmosphere. When the latter can exhibit 
oxidising properties, the surface film of oxide mechanically retards 
loss of zinc from the alloy, whilst in an atmosphere of carbon 
monoxide, nitrogen, or hydrogen no film is formed and the tem¬ 
perature alone is the controlling factor. In such cases, the vapour 
pressures observed cannot be represented as a linear function of 
the atomic percentage of dissolved copper, as the alloys used 
(Cu~=55*20%, Zn=44*75%) were not dilute solutions of copper 
in zinc. Raoult's law, therefore, does not hold. H. J. E. 


Solubility of Halides of Univalent Copper in Sodium Thio¬ 
sulphate. G. Oanneiii and R. Luchin i ( Gazzetta , 1922, 52, 
ii, 261—266).—In the compounds originating when cuprous halides 
are dissolved in ammonium thiosulphate solution, the univalent 
copper apparently exerts its co-ordinating power, not merely 
towards the thiosulphuric radicle, but also towards the halogen. 

To the compounds formed, which have the general formula, 
CuX,NH 4 X,4(NH 4 ) 2 S 2 0 3 , where X represents a halogen atom or 
the thiocyanogen radicle (cf. Rosenheim and Steinhauser, A., 
1900, ii, 653), Werner (“ Neuere Anschauungen,” 1913, 168) 

ascribed the formula [ R (g^5 s )J( NH «^* R in this case ^presenting 

Cu. On the basis of this formula, the integrity of the nucleus 
within the brackets should not be diminished by replacement of 
the ammonium residue by an atom of an alkali element of similar 
chemical character such as sodium. There seems, therefore, to be 
no reason sufficient to explain the difference in behaviour between 
the ammonium salts and those of other alkali metals other than 
the varying solvent power on the cuprous halides. 

!lhe authors find that sodium thiosulphate, fused in its own 
crystallisation, dissolves considerable proportions of 
freshly prepared cuprous halides and cuprous thiocyanate, the 
following salts being formed: CuCl,5Na 2 S 2 0 3 ; CuBr.SNa&O.; 
CuBr,Cu 2 S 2 0 3 ,9Na 2 S 2 0 3 ; CuBr,5Na 2 S 2 0 3 ,NaI ; 2CuCNS,5Na£o 8 
lo these compounds, which form white crystals unaffected by 
th© action of light, and give clear, colourless, aqueous solutions. 
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the following formula, analogous to those attributed by Werner 
to the complexes formed by ammonium thiosulphate, might be 


ascribed 

[^(SaJ 


: [ Cu (sfo 8 ) 5 ] Nai ° : [ Ca (§b,)j N *» ; ^(SAjJSaV 

- Cu 

Na 16 ’ 


Cu 

Nan' 


Cu (CNS) 2 

0 (S 2 0 3 ) 5 J 


(Such hypotiietical structural formulae cannot, however, be supported 
by experimental data other than the colour of the salts, this 
indicating that the cuprous ion forms part of a complex radicle 
constituted of groupings in such condition that they exhibit 
increased resistance to react with their specific reagents. The 
dissociating action exerted by water on these complex compounds 
prevents physical measurements of any value in this connexion 
being made. T. H. P. 


The Preparation of Metallic Phosphides by the Action of 
Hydrogen Phosphide on Solutions of Metallic Salts. A. 

Brukl ( Z . anorg. Chem ., 1922, 125, 252—256; cf. Moser and 
Brukl, A., 1922, ii, 393).— Mercurous phdsphide, PHg 8 , is obtained 
when hydrogen phosphide is allowed to react on a solution # of 
mercurous sulphate in dilute sulphuric acid, as a black, amorphous 
precipitate; it is rapidly oxidised by the oxygen of the air, and 
gradually by dilute nitric acid. Phosphine is gradually evolved 
by the action of cold concentrated hydrochloric acid, but much 
more rapidly by the action of the hot acid; with concentrated 
sulphuric acid, sulphur dioxide is evolved. The compound is not 
explosive. Pure mercuric phosphide , P 2 Hg 3 , can be obtained by 
the action of a solution of mercuric chloride in ether on hydrogen 
phosphide; it is a dark brown solid, becoming grey on exposure 
to air. In the cold, water, alkalis, and dilute acids are without 
action, but on warming phosphine is evolved; it is oxidised in 
the cold by dilute nitric acid. 

A solution of lead acetate in alcohol reacts with phosphine to 
form a black, flocculent precipitate of lead phosphide , PgPb^ an 
unstable compound decomposed in the cold by water and alkalis. 

Cadmium phosphide , P 2 Cd 3 , obtained as a black, flocculent 
precipitate by the action of phosphine on an ammoniacal solution 
of cadmium sulphate, is unstable, and yields hydrogen phosphide 
when treated with dilute hydrochloric acid. It is very vigorously 
oxidised by concentrated nitric acid. Its reactions are similar 
to those of lead phosphide. W. T. 


Alloys of Iron and Aluminium. N. Kuknakov, G. Urasov, 
and A. Grigoriev (Z. anorg . Chem ., 1922, 125, 207—227, and 
J. Russ, Phys . Chem, Soc ., 1918, 50, 270).—The system iron- 
aluminium was studied by (1) thermal analysis, (2) the micro¬ 
structure of the alloys, and (3) the electrical conductivity and 
hardness. In the interval 32*1—39*5 atom. % iron the endothermic 
compound, Al 3 Fe 2 , crystallises from the fused mass; below 
1100°, this decomposes into the a- and (3-solutions of aluminium 
in iron. Between 24*2 and 34 atom. % iron there exists a stable 
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phase, which the authors call the 8 phase, having properties very 
different from those of the adjoining phases. This crystalline 
# phase corresponds with the maximum change in properties of the 
system iron-aluminium; it possesses the minimum electrical 
conductivity and temperature coefficient, the maximum hardness, 
and it is extremely brittle. The authors regard it as a chemical 
individual of variable composition (cf. Kumakov and Shemt- 
schuschny, A., 1913, ii, 190). W. T. 

Reducing Action of Ferrous Hydroxide. Susumu Miyamoto 
(Japan J. Chem., 1922,1, 57—80, and Sci. Papers Inst. Phys . Chem. 
Research , 1922, 1, 31—55).—An English translation of the paper 
previously published in Japanese (cf. A., 1922, ii, 647). The 
expression K^e A ~ BIP (l +-0-79C KOH ) in the earlier paper should be 
replaced by K -^“^(1+0-796^03). K. K. 

The Higher Oxide of Cobalt. Owen Rhys Howell (T., 
1923, 123, 65—71). 

Triple Nitrites of Bivalent Cobalt. V. Cuttioa and M. 
Paoletti (Gazzetta, 1922, 52, ii, 279—286; cf. following abstract). 
—The analytical data given by Erdmann (J. pr. Chem., 1866, 97, 
385) for the three triple nitrites, Co(N0 2 ) 2 ,Ba[0a,Sr](N02) 2> 2KNO 2 , 
being incomplete, the authors have prepared and analysed these 
compounds, as well as various other triple nitrites of cobalt. The 
above three complex nitrites form dirty yellow powders stable in 
the air and may be regarded as salts of one and the same complex 
quadrivalent ion, Co(N0 2 ) 6 . The latter is, however, not stable in 
presence of water, in contact with which the salts yield an insoluble 
golden-yellow compound, K 2 Co(N0 2 ) 4 , the stable cobaltonitrous 
ion being hence [Co(N0 2 ) 4 ]"". The high value of the active mass 
of the ion [N0 2 ]' present in the conditions of the reaction in which 
the triple salt originates tends to displace the equilibrium 
[Co(N 0 2 ) 4 ]" |-2N0 2 ' — [Co(N0 2 ) 6 ]"" towards the right, a dis¬ 
placement in the same sense, that is, towards the formation of 
undissociated molecules of the triple nitrite, being determined 
also in the equilibrium [Co(N0 2 ) 6 ]' / "+2K“+Ca’*(or Ba,Ca) Zt 

[Co(N0 2 ) 6 ]J^. These cobalt compounds are analogous in com¬ 
position to the corresponding nickel compounds, but exhibit greater 
stability towards the dissociating action of water, the co-ordin¬ 
ation valency representing a far stronger linking in this case. If 
the potassium is displaced by thallium, a salt of analogous com¬ 
position is obtained, but when sodium is introduced the composi¬ 
tion is changed. Triple cobalt zinc (cadmium, mercury) potassium 
nitrites have also been obtained, these being stable in dry air 

and of the formula j^Co(N0 2 ) 6 J ^ n . 

. The salts described and analysed arc : cobalt calcium potassium 
nitrite; cobalt barium thallium nitrite ; cobalt barium sodium nitrile , 
Co(N0 2 ) 2 ,2Ba(N0 2 ) 2 ,NaN0 2 , a dirty green powder; cobalt zinc 
potassium nitrite , 2Co(N0 2 ) 2 ,Zn(N0 2 ) 2 ,6KN0 2 , dirty yellow; cobalt 
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cadmium 'potassium nitrite , pale chestnut, and cobalt mercuric 
potassium nitrite , rather deeper chestnut precipitate. T. H. P. 


Triple Nitrites of Nickel. V. Cuttica and G. Carobbi 
(i Gazzetta , 1922, 52, ii, 270—279; cf. A., 1922, ii, 448).—Both the 
double and triple nitrites of nickel undergo profound ionic scission 
immediately on contact with water, the supposed ion, P^NO^d"", 
being hence classified with the “ imperfect ” complex ions. Hence 
in the passage of these salts into solution, the mobility of the con¬ 
stituent simple ions predominates over the co-ordinating action 
exerted in such conditions by the nickel. In general, accumulation 
of electronegative radicles in a complex ion is accompanied by 
increase in the extent of the ionic dissociation of its salts. With 
the complex nitrites, the large number of N0 2 radicles displaces 
the electrolytic equilibrium, [Ni(N0 2 ) 6 ]K 4 4K*+[Ni(N0 2 ) 6 ]"", 

almost completely towards the right, and the equilibrium 
[Ni(N0 2 ) 6 ]' /// ^ Ni(N0 2 ) 2 +4N0 2 ' must also undergo displace¬ 
ment in the same sense. The results of cryoscopic measurements 
in water of some of the double and triple nitrites of nickel show, 
indeed, the almost exclusive presence of simple ions, the nickel 
nitrite molecules alone remaining undissociated. The following 
triple nitrites have been prepared. 

Nickel mercuric potassium nitrite , ^Ni(N 0 2 ) 6 J^ ? forms dark 

green, almost black, crystals, and gives a green, aqueous solution. 
Cryoscopic measurements indicate decomposition into seven ions. 

Two nickel mercuric thallium nitrites of the respective composi¬ 
tions : 3Ni(N0 2 ) 2 ,Hg(N0 2 ) 2 ,6TlN0 2 , orange-yellow crystals, and 
2Ni(N0 2 ) 2 ,Hg(N0 2 ) 2 ,8TlN0 2 , are obtained according to the experi¬ 
mental conditions employed. 

Nickel zinc potassium nitrite , 2[Ni(N0 2 ) 6 ]K 4 ,Zn(N0 2 ) 2 , forms a 
flesh-red, microcrystalline mass. 

A chestnut-brown nickel uranyl thallium nitrite was prepared, 
but no simplo formula could be derived from the results of its 
analysis. 

Nickel cobalt potassiu7n nitrite is a greenish-yellow salt of the 
formula 


2K 4 [(Jo(N0 2 ) e ] [oo(NO t ),]g? or 2K 4 [Co(NO a ) 6 ] [Ni(NG,) t ]g». 

Nickel cobalt thallium nitrite is a dark red salt which, when 
treated with Avater, leaves undissolved the orange-red complex, 

T1 2 Co(N 0 2 ) 4 . Its formula is probably [co(N0 2 ) e J4T1N0 2 . 

Unsuccessful attempts were made to prepare a nickel magnesium 
potassium nitrite. T. H. P. 


Some New Series of Phosphotungstates. F. Kehrmann 

and R. Mellet (Helv. Chim. Acta , 5, 942—944). —When a very 
concentrated solution of a mixture of sodium tungstate and phos¬ 
phate is acidified faintly with acetic acid, at the end of a few days 
a mass of crystals separates containing two salts. One of these 
vol* exxiv. ii. 4 
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can be freed from the other by washing with cold water, in which 
the first is sparingly soluble. This salt, which cannot be recrystal¬ 
lised, has the composition corresponding with the formula 
14Na 2 0,5P 2 0 6 ,19W0 3 ,aq or 29Na 2 O,10P 2 O 6 ,39WO 3 ,aq. The second 
salt is readily soluble in cold water and forms supersaturated 
solutions which may not crystallise for months. The salt corre¬ 
sponds with the formula 3Na 2 0,P 2 0 6 ,6W0 3 ,aq., representing the 
simplest series of phosphotungstates. A sodium salt described 
by Scheibler (Ber., 1872, 5, 801) was thought to belong to a 
Po 0 6 ,6W0 3 series, but is now shown to belong to the series 
3M 2 0,P 2 0 5 ,7W0 3 ,aq. It is proposed to continue the study of 
these three new series of phosphotungstates. E. H. R. 

Properties of Tin, Especially the Density. R. Hoffmann 
and W. Stahl (Metall. u. Xrz., 1923, 20, 5— 8).—Tin of 99*8% 
purity produced from Bolivian ore at the Wilhelmsburg Works 
was found to have d\ 7*312 in a vacuum and df 7*311. [Cf. 
J.S.C.I ., 1923, Feb.] A. R. P. 

The Equilibrium in the Reduction of Tin Dioxide by Carbon 
Monoxide. W. Fraenkel and K. Snipischski (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1922, 125, 235—252).—The equilibrium Sn0 2 +2C0 
Sn-f2CO ? was studied. It was found that the same equilibrium 
was reached from both sides, and it was independent of the 
amount and composition of the solid phases. The equilibrium 
concentration of carbon monoxide increases gradually with in¬ 
creasing temperature up to 900°, and then suddenly increases 
very rapidly. The temperature coefficient was studied; at 500°, 
equilibrium sets in after some weeks, whereas at 600° equilibrium 
is reached in a few days. 

An improved method for the preparation of stannous oxide 
consists in dissolving stannous chloride in the least amount of 
hot concentrated hydrochloric acid, and gradually adding sodium 
hydroxide solution until the solution reacts alkaline towards 
phenolphthalein; the resulting milky liquid is then kept boiling 
in a bath of saturated sodium chloride solution. In a few hours 
a blue, lustrous powder is obtained; this is then washed and dried. 

W. T. 

Composition of Micellae. I. Stannic Acid Peptised by 
Alkali. Robert Wintgren (Z. physikal . Chem ., 1922, 103, 
238—259).—Electrical conductivity and transport measurements 
have been carried out with stannic acid sols which have been 
peptised by alkali and also with the filtrates from these obtained 
by ultrafiltration. From these measurements by Ducleaux’s 
method (A., 1905, ii, 432), the portion of the conductivity and of 
the transport which is due to the micellar portion of the sol has 
been calculated, and from Zsigmondy’s conception of the qualitative 
composition of the micellae an attempt has been made to apply 
Kohlrausch’s law of the independent migration of ions to inorganic 
colloid ions by regarding the micellar ions as ordinary multivalent 
ions. From the conductivity values the mean quantitative com- 
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position of the micella equivalent has been approximately deter¬ 
mined, that is, the number of molecules of stannic oxide contained 
in one equivalent of colloidal stannic acid. This quantity has been 
termed the equivalent aggregation. Further, from the conductivity 
determinations it is shown, in agreement with Varga’s calculations 
from transport measurements (Kolloid Chem. Beihefie , 1919, 11, 25), 
that a measurable large quantity of the alkali used for peptisation 
is enclosed in the micellae. The amount of enclosed alkali and the 
equivalent aggregation may be obtained indirectly from the trans¬ 
port measurements, and the quantities so obtained agree within 
a very little with those obtained from conductivity measurements 
and with those obtained by Varga. That considerable quantities 
of alkali are enclosed is shown by the fact that at the cathode, 
instead of an increase in alkali concentration occurring, a decrease 
is actually found. From the decrease in alkali concentration the 
amount enclosed can also be calculated and the quantity so obtained 
agrees well with the quantity obtained by the other methods. 
With increasing alkali content the equivalent aggregation decreases, 
as also does the percentage of enclosed alkali. On account of the 
small value of the conductivity of the sols with small alkali content, 
the composition can only be regarded as correct in respect of its 
order, and not as to its actual value. An example of the composi¬ 
tion of a stannic acid sol examined is expressed as follows : 

( l 1865Sn0 2 ; -&:83K 2 0; 'iH 2 0Sn0 3 H')„+nK‘. 

J. F. S. 

Magnetic Analysis of the Stannic Acids. Paul Pascal 
{Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 1063—1065; cf. this vol., ii, 25).— 
The theoretical values of the molecular magnetic susceptibilities 
of the acids Sn(OH) 4 and SnO(OH) 2 , calculated from those of 
stannates, methylstannonic acid, and metallic tin were compared 
with those obtained experimentally from stannic acids prepared 
by various methods. The results indicate that the acids are not 
definite compounds, but mixtures of anhydrous stannic oxide with 
water. H. J. E. 

Zirkite Ore. J. G. Thompson (J. Physical Chem ., 1922, 26, 
812—832).—The mineral zirkite, an impure zirconium dioxide 
containing silica, iron, and titanium, has been investigated with 

the object of making it suitable for use as a refractory. It is 

shown that 90—95% of the silicon may be removed from the 

mineral by heating a mixture of the ore and carbon to a tem¬ 

perature above 2220° in an electric furnace. The best results 
are obtained by heating a mixture of the ore and coke in an arc 
furnace, the amount of carbon being approximately that required 
to transform only the silicon into carbide. If carbon in excess of 
this amount is used the separation of silicon is less complete, due 
to the formation of stable double carbides of silicon and zirconium. 
It is suggested that if the above treatment is followed by the 
removal of iron by treatment with chlorine a product, impure 

4—2 
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zirconia, is obtained which is sufficiently refractory for most 
purposes. Zirconium carbide is shown to be exceedingly refractory, 
and infusible in a 40—50 kw. arc, but its use as a refractory is 
restricted, because it is necessary to protect it from oxidation. 
The various methods of analysis of zirconium compounds arc 
discussed and a method for the estimation of zirconium, silicon, 
titanium, and iron in zirkite is outlined. J. F. S. 

The Missing Element of Atomic Number 72. D. Coster 
and G. Hevesy ( Nature , 1923, 111, 79).—From theoretical con¬ 
siderations, it is probable that the element of atomic number 72 
is not a rare-earth metal, but a homologue of zirconium. Further, 
the conclusions of Dauvillier (A., 1922, ii, 463) and of Urbain (A., 
1911, ii, 115) are considered not to be justified, since it appears 
that the quantity of the element in the sample examined by the 
former by an X-ray spectroscopic method must have been so 
small that its identity with the element claimed to have been 
detected by the latter in the same sample by optical and magnetic 
examination is improbable. The only lines, ia 1 and I>p 2 , detected 
by Dauvillier were extremely faint, and the wave-lengths given 
are about 4X.u. (lX.u.—10" 11 cm.) smaller than those obtained by 
a rational interpolation in the wave-length tables of Hjalmar 
and Coster for the elements in the neighbourhood of atomic 
number 72. The authors have, however, by investigation of the 
X-ray spectrum of extractions of zirconium minerals, detected 
the lines Loc x = 1565*5, <x 2 =1576, (^=1371*4, p 2 =1323*7, p 3 = 
1350*2, y 1 =1177 X.u., which must be ascribed to the element of 
atomic number 72. The Lee and £p lines exactly agree with the 
anticipated mutual distance and relative intensity, and the wave¬ 
lengths all agree within one X.u. with those obtained by inter¬ 
polation. A sample of a Norwegian zirconium mineral was estim¬ 
ated to contain at least 1% of the new element, whilst ordinary 
zirconium probably contains 0*01—0*1%. Experiments are in 
progress to isolate the new element, for which the name “ hafnium ” 
is proposed, and to determine its chemical properties. [Cf. Scott, 
T., 1923, 123, 311.] A. A. E. 

The Anode Oxidation of Gold. Fr. Jirsa and Ot. BuryXnek 
(Chem. Listy , 16, 299—305; cf. A., 1922, ii, 713).—A strong 
current was passed through a cell having a gold anode, and dilute 
sulphuric acid as electrolyte. After twenty-four hours the current 
was stopped, and the back E.M.F . of the anode measured. For 
the cell Au|Au 2 0 3 ,XH 2 S 0 4 |iVH 2 S 04 ,H 2 |Pt this was +1*24 volts 
at 18°. The same voltage was obtained whether the anode was 
prepared in the dark, or in the light of a mercury-vapour lamp, 
and reduction of the strength of acid from normal to N /1000 made 
no difference to this result. The rates of polarisation of gold 
anodes, using currents of 0*02 and of 0*5 milliampere/cm. 2 were 
next measured, and the results shown on a graph. It was noticed 
that, below 0*02 milliampere, the results obtained were untrust¬ 
worthy, owing to the slow rate of oxidation producing passivity 
in the gold. The rate of discharge of polarised gold anodes was 
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measured, under various conditions, and with the introduction 
of different resistances, in order to retard the rapidity of discharge. 
Gold anodes were next depolarised by passing currents of increasing 
magnitude through the cathode, until the polarisation E.M.F. 
disappears. The magnitudes of the polarisation currents produced 
by stationary and rotating oxidised gold anodes, using acids of 
different concentrations, were measured, and curves drawn showing 
the relation between the galvanometer readings and the voltage. 

R. T. 

The Occlusion of Hydrogen by Palladium. Mittjo Yamada 
(Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 241—243).—The crystalline structure 
of palladium, containing large quantities of absorbed hydrogen, 
has been determined by X-ray analysis. Except for slight con¬ 
tractions of the intervals between the lines on the rontgenogram, 
there is practically no difference between the figures for pure 
palladium and for this metal containing occluded hydrogen. The 
slight contraction corresponds with a uniform expansion of the 
space lattice. No new lines were observed, and hence a compound 
is not formed between the hydrogen and the palladium. The 
results are in accord with the view that the hydrogen is adsorbed 
in the state of solid solution. The expansion of the lattice deter¬ 
mined from the displacement of the lines was 2*8%, which is in 
good agreement with the expansion, 2*9%, obtained by direct 
measurement. W. E. G. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Riebeckite from Vallone delle Minidre (Valle della German- 
asca). E. Grill (Atti R . Accad. Lincei , 1922, [v], 31, ii, 137— 
142).—Black crystals of riebeckite, up to 7 mm. in length and 
with submetallic lustre and pronounced prismatic habit, were 
found on the eastern slope of Vallone delle Minidre (Piedmont). 
They exhibit pleochroism and have d 3*44; the angle (100): (110 
is 55° 5'—55° 20'. Analysis gives : 

SiO t TIO, AJgO, PetO. FeO MnO OaO MgO Na,0 K.0 H,0- HgO+ Total 
51*53 trace 2*71 18 22 17-11 0 22 0*79 1 01 7 81 1 13 0*31 1*20 100 04. 

These results are in accord with the empirical formula : 

13Si0 2 ,2(Fe,Al) 2 0 3 ,4(Fe,Mg,Ca,Mn)0,3(Na,K,H) 2 0. 

T. H. P. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Practical Spectroscopic Analysis. W. F. Meggers, C. C. 
Kiess, and F. J. Stimson (Bull. Bur. Standards , 1922, 18, 235— 
255; Sci. Paper , No. 444).—A method of quantitative analysis 
is developed based on a study of the raies ultimes, and sensitive 
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lines which appear in the spectra of certain alloys. The raies 
ultimes are the most sensitive spectral lines of an element, and 
represent vanishing traces of its presence in a mixture or alloy. 
The most sensitive rays for eighty-three of the elements have been 
collected in one table by Gramont (A., 1922, ii, 73). In the present 
method of spectrographic analysis, use is made of standard samples, 
synthetic alloys, or salts mixed in definite proportions. The spectra 
of several standard samples are photographed alongside the spectrum 
of the unknown material, and the quantitative determination 
becomes a process of simple comparison. The condensed spark 
with self-induction in the spark circuit has been found to yield 
the best results. Three examples of the application of the method 
are illustrated, dealing with the determination of impurities in 
samples of tin, gold, and platinum. Many of the lines were sensitive 
for less than 0*001% of impurity. Other applications of spectro¬ 
graphic analysis are discussed. W. E. G. 

A Colorimeter for Bicolorimetric Work. Victor C. Myers 
(J. Biol . Chem. f 1922, 54, 675—682).—A colorimeter of the Hellige 
type is described which contains three wedge-shaped vessels for 
the standards. Only one wedge is necessary for ordinary colori¬ 
metric work. For colorimetric estimations of hydrogen-ion con¬ 
centrations, however, two wedges are employed, one containing 
a standard on the alkaline side, the other one on the acid side of 
the unknown. Using these in conjunction, a match can be obtained 
without the preparation of further standards. If the unknown 
solution is slightly turbid or coloured, the third wedge may be 
brought into use. E. S. 

Chromoscope for the Measurement of the Concentration 
of Hydrogen-ions in Liquids by means of Coloured Indicators. 

Ch. 0. Guillaumin (J. Pharm. Chim., 1922, [vii], 26, 452—454),— 
The apparatus consists essentially of a wooden box having six 
holes in two rows into which the tubes containing the solutions fit. 
Observations are made through lateral openings in a line with the 
axis of each row of tubes. The openings are shielded from external 
diffused light by means of a hood. The illumination of the tubes 
is effected either by diffused daylight or by artificial light, and 
either directly, or by reflection from an opal plate with a matt 
surface fixed at an angle of 45° to the plane of the observation 
tubes. A light filter is provided to correct, where necessary, for 
the dichroism of certain indicators. G. F. M. 

Electrical Determination of the End-point of a Titration. 

Erich MUller (Z. angew. Chem ., 1922, 35, 563—566).—The 
electrical potential of the reaction may serve as an indicator of 
the end-point of a titration, in so far as it is a question of the 
reaction of ions. An electrode has to be selected to correspond 
with one stage of the reaction, for example, in the titration of an 
iodide with silver nitrate, an electrode of silver, and an indifferent 
electrode of platinum. The potential of the reaction t=^A t + 
0 , 058iog CAg =A 2 —0 # 058iog Cl . At the end-point and the 
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potential of this end-point may be determined by saturating water 
with silver iodide, acidifying with sulphuric acid, and immersing 
a silver electrode. This end-point electrode is connected through 
a galvanometer capable of indicating 10~ 6 to 10“ 7 amperes with 
the indicator silver electrode of a titration; the end-point of the 
titration is indicated by the needle reaching zero. H. M. 

Quantitative Analysis by Measurement of the Degree of 
Supersaturation. Hans RAder (Chem. Zig., 1922, 46, 1089).— 
A number of factors, such as the physical condition of the pre¬ 
cipitate formed, the presence of substances which affect the 
solubility of the precipitate or hinder its formation, etc., must 
be taken into account in the method proposed by Hoppler (A., 
1922, ii, 863), and although the method is useful in certain cases 
much investigation is required before it is capable of wider applic¬ 
ation. * W. P. S. 

Contamination of Water Samples with Material Dissolved 
from Glass Containers. W. D. Collins and H. B. Riffen- 
burg (J. Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 48—49).—Samples of water 
in good glass bottles will not dissolve enough glass in a month 
to cause any detectable change in the ordinary mineral analysis, 
and even in six months no significant change will be caused. In 
bad bottles, sufficient mineral matter may be dissolved in a day, 
and certainly in a week, to change the character of the water. 
The greatest changes &fe an increase in silica and sodium, and a 
change of the alkalinity from bicarbonate to carbonate and hydr¬ 
oxide with an increase in total alkalinity corresponding with the 
sodium dissolved. Bottles may be tested for resistance to solution 
by filling with distilled water and examining after a month. Titr¬ 
ation with acid and estimation of the total solids and the silica 
will show the extent of the action. G. F. M. 

Alumina as an Absorbent for Water in Organic Com¬ 
bustions. H. L. Fisher, H. L. Faust, and G. H. Walden 
( J . Ind. Eng. Chem., 1922, 14, 1138—1139).—The preparation of 
alumina for use in absorbing water in organic combustions is 
described. It may be made either from the hydroxide or from 
the hydrated chloride. In the first case, the hydroxide is first 
mixed with 20% of purified and ignited asbestos and then ignited 
over a bunsen flame. In the second case, pumice is saturated 
with a solution of aluminium chloride, the whole evaporated to 
dryness with stirring, and ignited at 700—750° until no more 
hydrogen chloride is given off. The advantages of alumina over 
other absorption agents are that, being a solid, it offers less resist¬ 
ance to the passage of gases than sulphuric acid, does not form 
crystalline hydrates like calcium chloride, or contain basic sub¬ 
stances which absorb carbon dioxide, and does not clog the apparatus 
like phosphoric oxide. H. C. R. 

Some Sources .of Error in the Estimation of Chlorides in 
Blood and Similar Material. Isidor Greenwald and Joseph 
Gross ( J . Biol. Chem., 1922, 54, 589—594).—The results obtained 

4*—2 
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in the estimation of chlorides in whole blood differ according to 
the particular protein precipitant used. Using as a standard for 
comparison the results obtained by the oxidation of blood with 
nitric acid in the presence of silver nitrate, the authors find that 
tungstic acid is the most suitable precipitant. Picrio acid leads 
to high results owing to the formation of purine-silver picrates, 
whilst other precipitants cause either low or irregular results. 

E. S. 

Detection, Elimination, and Estimation of Ammonia in 
Hydroxylamine Hydrochloride. Raoul Gros («/. Pharm . 
CMm 1922, [vii], 26, 449—452).—For the detection of ammonia, 
the hydroxylamine in the sample is first destroyed by the addition 
of a solution of iodine and of potassium hydrogen carbonate or 
sodium acetate, the excess of iodine being finally eliminated by 
means of thiosulphate. The liquid thus treated is then tested 
for ammonia by means of Nessler’s solution, or by warming with 
alkali hydroxide, or by means of sodium hypobromite. 

Ammonia may be eliminated from hydroxylamine salts by taking 
advantage of the volatility of ammonium hydrogen carbonate. 
The solution of the salt, to which a sufficient quantity of potassium 
hydrogen carbonate has been added, is warmed in a flask on a 
water-bath, and air is drawn through by means of a water pump. 

The estimation of the ammonia is effected by interposing a 
flask containing standard sulphuric acid between the flask contain¬ 
ing the hydroxylamine solution and the pump. All the ammonia 
wffi have been volatilised and absorbed in the acid in about one 
hour, and the excess of acid is then titrated with alkali. In one 
instance, ammonia equivalent to 31% of ammonium chloride was 
found in a reputedly pure specimen of hydroxylamine hydro¬ 
chloride. G. F. M. 

The Nitrometer Method for the Estimation of Nitrogen in 
Nitrates and Nitric Acid. H. W. Webb and M. Taylor ( J . 
Soc. Chem. Ind. 1922, 41, 362—364t).—N itrogen in potassium 
nitrate can be correctly estimated by means of the nitrometer if 
91—92% sulphuric acid is employed, and a correction of 0*2 c.c. 
per 10 c.c. of acid used is applied for the solubility of nitric oxide 
in the acid. The correction for the solubility of nitrio oxide in 
sulphuric acid given by Lunge (0*35 c.c. in 10 c.c. acid) is too high. 
Nitric acid can also be estimated to within ±0T5% if it is weighed 
out in such a way as to avoid loss of fume by weighing out a large 
quantity into a known weight of sulphuric acid contained in a 
deep bottle, and then weighing out the necessary amount of the 
mixed acid into the nitrometer. The estimations should be 
conducted in a room free from rapid fluctuations in temperature, 
and the latter should be read before the volume of gas in each 
case. G. F. M. 

The Absorption and Analysis of Gaseous Oxides of Nitrogen. 

A. Saneourche (Bull. Soc. chim ., 1922, [iv], 31, 1248—1264).— 
Determinations of the rate of absorption of nitric oxide, and of 
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the products of the oxidation of this gas, by sulphuric acid and 
mixtures of sulphuric and nitric acid, show that the mechanism 
of absorption is very different in the two cases. Nitrous gases 
having a composition represented approximately by the formula 
N 2 O a were absorbed with much greater rapidity than either pure 
nitrogen dioxide or peroxide, and the theory that the trioxide 
reacts as a mixture of the other two is therefore untenable. On 
the contrary, it is nitrogen trioxide which reacts with the sulphuric 
acid, and is continuouslyregenerated from its dissociation products 
according to the reversible equation N 2 0 3 N0+N0 2 . Absorp¬ 

tion by alkalis occurs in the same way, and the contention of 
Lunge that the peroxide initially reacts giving equimolecular 
proportions of nitrate and nitrite and that the former is then 
reduced to nitrite by the dioxide is inadmissible. The use of 
alkaline liquids as absorbents for nitrous gases in analysis, how¬ 
ever, always gives a larger proportion of nitrogen in a higher state 
of oxidation than when sulphuric acid is used as absorbent. This 
is due to secondary reactions with the water, or water vapour, 
and is always more pronounced when the alkali hydroxide is only 
in slight excess. Nitrous acid is momentarily formed and decom¬ 
poses into nitric acid and nitric oxide; the latter is either unabsorbed, 
or else in presence of oxygen again passes through the cycle of 
changes, the net result of which is to increase the nitrate at the 
expense of the nitrite. These errors can only be avoided by securing 
, complete absorption oif-first contact of the gases with the alkaline 
solution by using a large excess of alkali and stirring the solution 
vigorously. This is not always possible, and hence absorption by 
sulphuric acid is considered preferable. G. F. M. 

Estimation of Phosphorus. G. E. F. Lundell and J. I 
Hoffman (J. Ind. Eng . Chtm., 1923, 15, 44—47).—The sources of 
error in the precipitation of phosphorus as ammonium phospho- 
molybdate and its subsequent estimation by weighing as ammonium 
pyrophosphate or by titration with alkali, and the precautions 
necessary to guard against them are described in detail, with 
special reference to the estimation of small amounts of phosphorus 
in metallurgical products. The precipitation of the phospho- 
molybdate should be carried out at 40—60° in a solution con¬ 
taining 5—10% of nitric acid, 5—15% of ammonium nitrate, and 
a 15—25-fold exoess of ammonium molybdate, and the precipitate 
should be kept with frequent shaking for at least forty minutes 
for a technical analysis, or over-night where great accuracy is 
required. The phosphorus must all be present initially as ortho¬ 
phosphate. The precipitate must be washed with 1—2% nitric 
acid, excessive washing being avoided. Fluorine, quinquevalent 
vanadium, titanium, zirconium, arsenic, and silicon contaminate 
the precipitate and delay precipitation, and absolutely correct 
estimations of phosphorus can only be obtained by dissolving the 
precipitate, and reprecipitating the phosphorus as a pure com¬ 
pound of definite composition, such as magnesium ammonium 
phosphate. On dissolving the precipitate in dilute ammonia, as 
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is usual, a small, insoluble residue of the phosphates of iron, titanium, 
zirconium, and tin will remain if these elements are present. 
This may sometimes be dissolved by adding citric acid to the 
ammoniacal solvent, otherwise the filter-paper and the precipitate 
must be fused with alkali, and extracted with water, adding the 
extract to the ammoniacal solution. Magnesium ammonium 
phosphate is precipitated from this solution by rendering slightly 
acid with hydrochloric acid, adding 0*2—0 5 g. of citric acid, a 
5—10-fold excess of magnesia mixture, and ammonia to slight 
alkalinity. In presence of the above-mentioned elements, the 
precipitation must be repeated. If contamination by arsenic is 
feared, it must be removed at this stage by precipitation with 
hydrogen sulphide. For routine analysis of small amounts of 
phosphorus in iron, steel, bronze, etc., titration of the phospho- 
molybdate precipitated under standard conditions is quite satis¬ 
factory. The precipitate is first washed with cold 1—2% nitric 
acid, followed by 1% neutral potassium nitrate solution. It is 
then dissolved in excess of standard alkali, and the excess titrated 
back with standard acid, with phenolphthalein as indicator. The 
phosphorus equivalent of the alkali must be determined by analysis 
of a pure phosphate under the standard conditions. A fifteen- 
minute precipitation is sufficient for alkalimetric estimations except 
in abnormal conditions, such as when vanadium or much hydro¬ 
chloric acid is present, when at least thirty minutes should be 
allowed before filtering. In presence of arsenic, the tendency is 
towards high values. G. F. M. 

The Iodometric Estimation of Arsenic Acid. I. M. Kolt- 
hoff (Z, anal . Chem., 1923, 62, 137—138).—In the determination 
of arsenic acid by titration of the iodine liberated by addition of 
potassium iodide to the hydrochloric acid solution, all danger 
of obtaining high results by atmospheric oxidation may be obviated 
by warming the solution of arsenic acid with an equal volume of 
i^-hydrochloric acid on the water-bath for five minutes, then adding 
potassium iodide to a concentration of 25%, closing the flask, 
warming for a further five to ten minutes, cooling, and titrating 
with thiosulphate. The result may be checked by neutralising 
the titrated liquor with sodium hydrogen carbonate and titrating 
with iodine. Slightly high results are obtained in the first process 
if the iodide is added before warming the acidified solution. (Cf. 
Rosenthaler, A., 1922, ii, 584; Fleury, A., 1920, ii, 448; Kolthoff, 
A., 1921, ii, 463.) A. R. P. 

Estimation of Carbon Dioxide in Dilute Concentration. 

Keiichi Shikata and Shigfru Saruhashi (J. Pharm. Soc. Japan , 
1922, No. 488, 893—907).—An improvement of the method of estim¬ 
ating carbon dioxide by the decrease of the volume of a potassium 
hydroxide solution which absorbs it. For the purpose, the authors 
have constructed an apparatus consisting of a sensitive differential 
manometer and a graduated capillary (2 c.c. volume and 38 mm. 
length) attached to a balloon of 198 c.c. capacity. With the 
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apparatus as little as 0*004% of carbon dioxide can be estimated 
accurately. K. K. 

Gasometric Method for the Estimation of Carbon Dioxide 
in Carbonates. C. Tubandt and Harry Weisz (Chem. Ztg ., 
1922, 46, 1105).—The carbonate is placed in a small reaction 
vessel which is attached to the lower end of a small vertical con¬ 
denser, an acid chamber being fitted between the end of the con¬ 
denser and the reaction vessel. Taps are provided between the 
acid chamber and the reaction vessel and at the top of the con¬ 
denser. A tube connects the top of the condenser with a gas¬ 
measuring burette. The latter is provided with a water-jacket, 
and this is connected with the jacket of the condenser and with a 
bath surrounding the reaction vessel, so that the whole apparatus 
may be brought to the same temperature. After the acid has been 
admitted to the reaction vessel and the greater part of the carbon 
dioxide has been collected in the burette, the water in the vessel 
surrounding the reaction vessel is boiled for a short time, then 
cooled rapidly, and after the temperature of the whole apparatus 
has been brought to that at which it was originally, the volume of 
the gas is measured. W. P. S. 

Estimation of the Titratable Alkali of the Blood. Isidor 
Grebnwald and Gertrude Lewman (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 54, 
263—283).—The method is designed for clinical use. Oxalated 
blood is precipitated *With picric acid. Estimations are then 
made of (1) free picric acid, and (2) total picric acid in the filtrate, 
the difference representing the alkali previously combined with 
protein or carbonic acid in the blood. Free picric acid is estim¬ 
ated by direct titration with sodium hydroxide in the presence of 
a suitable indicator, and total picric acid either gravimetrically as 
nitron picrate or volumetrically, using titanous chloride. E. S. 

Analysis of Sodium Perborate. Hermann Burkardt (Chem. 
Ztg., 1923, 47, 6).—The available oxygen content of the salt is 
determined by titration of the solution acidified with sulphuric 
acid with N /4-potassium permanganate. A second quantity of 
2*5 g. is dissolved in water and the solution is titrated with N/ 2- 
hydrochloric acid, using methyl-orange as indicator. After boiling 
under a reflux condenser for five minutes, the solution is cooled, 
treated with 10 c.c. of neutral glycerol and a few drops of phenol- 
phthalein, and titrated against N /2-sodium hydroxide to a pale 
pink colour. If, after addition of more glycerol the colour dis¬ 
appears, more alkali and glycerol are added until the pink colour 
persists. From these three results the percentages of borate and 
perborate present may be calculated. A. R. P. 

Estimation of Calcium in the Blood. Giovanni de Toni 
(Arch. Farm, sperim. Set. aff., 1922, 34, 124—128, 129— 130, 
145—149).—The author finds that Jansen's method for estimating 
calcium in the blood (A., 1918, ii, 174) gives results of satisfactory 
accuracy, provided that the mean of two or three separate estim¬ 
ations is taken; the amount, 10 c.o., of blood required for each 
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estimation is unduly large, especially in the case ol an infant. 
Marriott and Howland’s method (A., 1918, ii, 21) is untrustworthy. 

T. H. P. 

The Application of Conductometric Methods to Pre¬ 
cipitation Analysis. VI. Conductometric Titrations with 
Lithium Sulphate. I. M. Kolthoff (Z. anal Chem, % 1923, 62, 
1—7).—Barium salts even in very dilute solution may be accurately 
titrated conductometrically by means of lithium sulphate solution 
if about 30% of alcohol is added to the liquid. In the presence of 
calcium, high results are obtained, probably due to co-precipitation 
of caloium sulphate. Calcium and strontium salts cannot be 
titrated in the above manner, but lead salts in greater dilution 
than 0*01 mol. give excellent results, although more concentrated 
solutions yield results as much as 4% too low. A. R. P. 

The Application of Conductometric Methods to Pre¬ 
cipitation Analysis. VII. Conductometric Titrations with 
Sodium Chromate. I. M. Kolthoff (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 
62, 97—103).—Barium, lead, and silver in neutral solutions may 
be accurately estimated by conductometric titration with sodium 
chromate. In acid solutions, only lead gives good results, the 
other two metals forming dichromates. Strontium salts interfere 
with the barium estimation. Alone, strontium may be titrated 
in a similar way to barium, provided 50% of alcohol is added to 
the solution, but manganese, zinc, copper, and cadmium cannot be 
satisfactorily titrated in this manner, as they all form more or less 
basic salts none of which is of constant composition. By addition 
of an excess of potassium dichromate to a neutral solution of a 
lead salt of a strong acid and subsequent titration conductometrically 
of the liberated chromic acid with standard alkali (to dichromate), 
accurato results are obtained, as the first dissociation constant of 
chromic acid is so large whilst the second is exceedingly small. 

A. R. P. 

1 Colorimetric Method for the Estimation of Small Amounts 
of Magnesium. F. S. Hammett and E. T. Adams (J. Biol 
Chem ., 1922, 54, 565—566).—In the authors’ method (A., 1922, 
ii, 587), separation of the ammonium magnesium phosphate by 
centrifuging is preferable to filtration through a Gooch crucible 
owing to the presence of small quantities of phosphorus in the 
asbestos used in the crucible. E. S. 

The Estimation of Magnesium in Aluminium Alloys. 

W. H. Withey (Chem. News , 1923, 126, 17—19).—Two g. of the 
alloy are dissolved in aqua regia and the solution is evaporated with 
sulphuric acid until the latter fumes strongly. After cooling and 
diluting, the silica is filtered off and the filtrate treated with 15 g. 
of tartaric acid, 5 g. of ammonium chloride, ammonia until dis¬ 
tinctly alkaline, 25 c.c. of saturated sodium phosphate solution, 
and a further quantity of strong ammonia equal to one-third the 
bulk of the solution. After stirring and remaining over-night, the 
precipitate is collected, washed, ignited, and weighed as magnesium 
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pyrophosphate in the usual way. If the alloy contains manganese, 
the precipitate will be contaminated with this element, the amount 
of whioh must be estimated by the bismuthate method and the 
corresponding weight of manganese pyrophosphate deducted. 
Copper, nickel, zinc, aluminium, and iron do not interfere. 

A. R. P. 

A New Method of Estimating Magnesium in Aluminium 
Alloys, BuNTARd Otani (J. Chem. Ind Japan , 1922, 25, 1305— 
1310).—The method depends on the fact that magnesium is pre¬ 
cipitated as phosphate by means of sodium phosphate in the 
presence of tartaric acid (equivalent to 1*5 times the aluminium 
in the solution), whilst the aluminium remains in the solution as 
a soluble salt: Al(OH) 3 +C 4 H 6 O e —> C 4 H 4 0 6 A1*0H+2H 2 0. For 
precipitation of the magnesium phosphate the mixture must be 
left for six hours, but the time must be increased if the magnesium 
is present in very small amount. K. K. 

Estimation of Zinc as Zinc Ammonium Phosphate and its 
Application in the Separation of Zinc from other Metals. II. 

P. Artmann (Z. anal Ghent., 1923, 62, 8 —17; cf. A., 1915, 
ii, 181).—The influence of ammonium nitrate, chloride, tartrate, 
and acetate and of the corresponding acids on the precipitation 
of zinc ammonium phosphate has been investigated, and the 
following conditions are recommended for obtaining the best 
results. The warm ammoniacal solution (60—70°) containing 
ammonium-ions in a concentration not exceeding Nj 1 is neutral¬ 
ised with nitric acid and treated with six times the theoretical 
quantity of ammonium phosphate solution; the minimum amount 
of the latter, however, should be sufficient to render the solution 
after precipitation at least Nj 5 in respect to this reagent, t.e., 
10 c.c. of 3^-ammonium phosphate solution per 150 c.c. If 
ammonium tartrate is also added, as in the case of separation of 
zinc from other elements, a further 3 c.c. of the phosphate solution 
must be used for every 10 c.c. of 2N-ammonium tartrate solution 
added. Prolonged heating after precipitation must be avoided, 
as it tends to convert the zinc ammonium phosphate into tertiary 
zinc phosphate; to obtain an easily filterable precipitate the 
solution should be heated just to boilmg with continuous stirring 
and then left for twenty minutes on the water-bath. A. R. P. 

Estimation of Zinc as Zinc Ammonium Phosphate and its 
Application to the Separation of Zinc from other Metals. III. 
Separation of Zinc from Mercury and Nickel. P. Artmann 
and Walter Hartmann (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 17—23).—For 
the separation of zinc from mercury, the faintly acid solution of 
the mixed nitrates containing less than 0*1 g. of zinc and 0*4 g. 
of mercury is treated with 6 g. of ammonium nitrate and made 
just ammoniacal. Ten c.c. of 3A r -ammonium phosphate solution 
are added, and the mixture is heated at 60°, neutralised with 
SiV'-nitric acid, heated to boiling, and left for thirty minutes on the 
water-bath. The precipitate is washed by decantation first with 
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hot 1% ammonium phosphate solution, then with cold water, dried 
at 105°, and weighed as zinc ammonium phosphate. K more 
mercury than zinc is present, the precipitate is dissolved in nitric 
acid and the zinc reprecipitated as before. 

The separation of zinc from nickel is carried out in a similar 
maimer, except that the ammonium nitrate is replaced by 30 c.c. 
of 22V’-ammonium tartrate solution and 1—2 g. of sodium acetate 
are added before neutralisation. Double precipitation is necessary 
in all cases. A. R. P. 

The Electrometric Estimation of Zinc and Lead in the 
same Solution by Means of Potassium Ferrocyanide. Erich 

MOller and Kurt GIbler (Z. anal . Chem., 1923, 62, 29—34).— 
Zinc and lead may be titrated consecutively by the addition of 
a 0-1 mol. solution of potassium ferrocyanide to a neutral solution 
of the two metals containing 1 c.c. of a 0T mol. solution of potassium 
ferricyanide per 100 c.c., the end-points being determined con¬ 
ductometrically. The first knick in the curve corresponds with 
the complete precipitation of zinc as K 2 Zn 3 [Fe(CN) 6 ] 2 , and the 
second to that of lead as Pb 2 Fe(CN) 6 . The titration is carried out 
at 75°, and a platinum gauze is used as indicator electrode. This 
is connected through an electrolytic switch filled with saturated 
potassium nitrate solution to the normal calomel electrode and 
the potential difference between the indicator and normal electrodes 
is measured by means of a Poggendorff capillary electrometer. 
In order to obtain accurate results by this method, the solution 
must be left for several minutes after each addition of reagent when 
the zinc end-point is being approached. An alternative procedure 
consists in dividing the solution into two equal parts and deter¬ 
mining the sum of the zinc and lead in one part and the zinc alone, 
after addition of sufficient sulphuric acid just to precipitate the 
lead, in the second part. Both titrations are carried out at 75°, 
the former with an applied potential of +0T9 volt and the latter 
with +0*50 volt. The presence of excessive quantities of nitrates 
or acetates interferes with the lead titration. A. R. P. 

Gravimetric Analysis. XXVII. Estimation of Lead. II. 

L. W. Winkler (Z. angew. Chem., 1922, 35, 715—716).— 
In the presence of iron, the method described in the previous 
paper (this vol., ii, 40) is inapplicable. Good results are, how¬ 
ever, obtained if the lead and ferric nitrate solution containing 
1 c.c. of i\T-nitric acid in 100 c.c. are treated in the cold with 10 c.c. 
of a cold 10% ammonium sulphate solution. After remaining 
over-night, the precipitate is filtered on a Gooch crucible, washed 
first with 10 c.c. of 1% sulphuric acid, then with dilute alcohol, 
dried at 130°, and weighed as lead sulphate. Potassium salts cause 
the results to be as much as 50% too high, but most common metals 
do not interfere. To separate small quantities of lead as sulphate 
from large quantities of foreign metals, the following procedure is 
recommended. The solution containing the metals as nitrates 
together with 1 c.c. of normal nitric acid in 25 c.c. are treated 
with 25 c.c. of 95% alcohol, then with 5 c.c. of 10% ammonium 
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sulphate solution. After remaining over-night, the precipitate is 
filtered, washed, dried, and weighed as before. The method is 
applicable to the estimation of lead in brass and zinc. [Cf. 
J.S.C.I., 1923, 122a.] A. R. P. 

The Iodometric Titration of Mercuric Chloride. I. M. 

Kolthoff (Pharrn. Weekblad , 1923, 60, 18—20).—The method 
proposed by Kolthoff and Keijzer (A., 1921, ii, 66), namely, re¬ 
duction by alkaline hydrogen peroxide solution, acidification, 
solution of the separated mercury by excess of iodine and titration 
of the excess with thiosulphate, was found very tedious in some 
cases, from the long time required to dissolve the mercury. Better 
results are obtained by using barium hydroxide for the peroxide 
treatment; the mixture must be boiled and well shaken; after 
cooling, iodine is added to the alkaline liquid, which is acidified, 
after the mercury is dissolved, for titratiQn of the excess. 

S. I. L. 

Sensitive Reactions of Copper and certain Phenols (Quinol 
and a-Naphthol). J. Aloy and A. ValdiguiIs (Bull. Soc. 
chim ., 1922,31, 1176—1179).—Dilute aqueous solutions of quinol 
are coloured blue by the presence of a trace of copper, slowly at 
the ordinary temperature and more quickly on being heated. 
The intensity of the coloration is proportional to the concentration 
of copper, and the test must be carried out in neutral or feebly 
acid solution. It appears to be specific for copper, as tests with 
other metals failed to produce the characteristic effects. The 
author has devised a colorimetric method for estimating copper, 
based on this reaction. The action is also specific for quinol among 
phenols, and sufficiently sensitive to detect 0*1 mg. of that sub¬ 
stance. Copper salts are also readily detected by a-naphthol, 
which gives a violet coloration under conditions similar to those 
in the case of quinol. The colour, however, is quite distinct, and 
is not given by P-naphthol. The blue substance produced in the 
case of quinol is not extracted by ether or chloroform. The authors 
suggest that it may be a compound of quinol or of one of its oxid¬ 
ation products with the copper salt. [Cf. J.8.C.I. , 1923, Feb.] 

H. J. E. 

Precipitation and Titration Method for the Estimation 
of Copper in Alloys. Br. Winkler (Chem. Ztg ., 1922, 44, 
1137).—The alloy is dissolved in a mixture of nitric acid and 
hydrochloric acid, the solution is diluted, treated with sodium 
potassium tartrate and an excess of sodium hydroxide, and then 
boiled with the addition of hydroxylamine hydrochloride. The 
precipitated cuprous oxide is collected, washed, dissolved in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, oxidised with nitric acid, the solution is evaporated 
with the addition of sulphuric acid, and the copper estimated 
iodometrically. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Aluminium as Phosphate. G. E. F. Lundell 
and H. B. Knowles (J. Ind. Eng . CAem., 1922, 14, 1136—1137).— 
Estimations of aluminium as phosphate are generally in error. 
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Acceptable results are possible when only a few mg. of aluminium 
are involved. High values are the rule when more than 5 mg. 
of aluminium are precipitated by any of the usual procedures. 
Excessive washing of the precipitate or the use of a weak acid for 
washing leads to low values, as does the precipitation with only a 
moderate excess of the precipitant, or precipitation in alkaline 
solution. Under these conditions, iron behaves like aluminium, 
whilst titanium invariably yields low values. The precipitation 
of aluminium in the presence of macerated paper facilitates the 
washing of the precipitate. H. C. R. 

Estimation of Manganese, Chromium, and Nickel in Steel. 

Alois Eder and Hans Eder {Ghem. Ztg 1922, 46, 1085—1086).— 
A quantity of 0*5 g. of the steel is dissolved in 25 c.c. of dilute 
sulphuric acid with the addition of 2 c.c. of silver nitrate solution 
(2*5 g. per litre); 5 c.c. of a mixture of nitric acid and phosphoric 
acid (equal volumes) are added, and the solution is evaporated 
to expel nitric acid. After cooling, the solution is diluted, treated 
with 3 g. of ammonium persulphate, boiled for five minutes, again 
cooled, 5 c.c. of sodium chloride solution (25 g. per litre) are added, 
and the permanganate is titrated with standardised arsenious acid 
solution. The titrated solution is then boiled for twenty-five 
minutes to decompose the excess of persulphate, cooled, a 
known volume of standardised ferrous ammonium sulphate solu¬ 
tion is added to reduce the chromate, and the excess is titrated 
with permanganate solution. The mixture is then treated with 
50 c.c. of sodium pyrophosphate solution (150 g. per litre); the 
precipitate formed is dissolved by the addition of ammonia, excess 
of the latter is neutralised with sulphuric acid, a few drops of 
ammonia are added to dissolve any precipitate formed, and, after 
the addition of 5 c.c. of potassium iodide solution (40 g. per litre), 
the turbid solution is titrated with standardised potassium cyanide 
solution, the end-point being denoted by the solution becoming 
clear. This titration, after allowance for the silver added originally, 
gives the quantity of nickel present. W. P. S. 

A Micro-method for the Estimation of Iron in Colloidal 
Solutions. I. Newton Kugelmass (Bull Soc. Chim. Biol , 1922, 
4, 577—583).—To a known volume of the solution, concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and an oxidising agent (perhydrol) are added. 
The mixture is boiled and isoamyl alcohol added, followed by 
ammonium thiocyanate, when the ferric thiocyanate passes com¬ 
pletely into the amyl alcohol layer. This is pipetted off and 
compared in a colorimeter with a similar amyl alcohol solution 
prepared from a known aqueous solution of ferric-ions. W. O. K. 

The Electrometric Estimation of Cobalt with Silver Nitrate. 

Erich MAller and Hans Lauterbach (Z. anal Chem ., 1923, 
62, 23—28).—Cobalt may be estimated in a similar manner to 
nickel ^ (A., 1922, ii, 875) by addition of an excess of standard 
potassium cyanide solution to a neutral solution of the cobalt 
salt, followed by titration of the excess by silver nitrate, the end- 
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point being ascertained conductometrically. The cobalt com¬ 
pound formed in the first stage of the process is K 3 Co(CN) 5 , whereas 
nickel forms K 2 Ni 1 (CN) 4 ; a Larger amount of cyanide must there¬ 
fore be added than is required in the nickel estimation. The 
presence of free ammonia in the cobalt solution leads to slightly 
low results. A. R. P. 

Estimation and Separation of Titanium, Columbium, 
Tantalum, and Zirconium. William P. Headden ( Proc . 
Colorado Sci. Soc. 9 1917, 11, 185—201).—The gravimetric estim¬ 
ation of titanium in the presence of columbic acid appears to be 
most difficult, if not impossible, but small quantities of titanium 
may be estimated colorimetrically by means of hydrogen peroxide. 
To separate titanic acid from tantalic acid, the two substances 
are fused with potassium hydrogen sulphate, the mass is dissolved 
in water and hydrofluoric acid, the solution neutralised with 
ammonia, ammonium fluoride, ammonium hydrogen carbonate, 
and hydrogen peroxide are added, and the boiling mixture is 
poured into hot ammonium carbonate solution. The tantalic 
acid is precipitated whilst the titanic acid remains in solution; 
to ensure complete separation the precipitate should be dissolved 
and re-precipitated. A method for the approximate separation of 
tantalic acid from columbic acid depends on the fact that tantalic 
acid is precipitated when its hydrofluoric acid solution is treated 
at 70° with an excess of ammonium hydrogen carbonate; under 
these conditions, columbic acid remains in solution. Titanic acid 
may be separated from zirconia by dissolving the freshly pre¬ 
cipitated oxides in ammonium fluoride solution and then adding an 
excess of ammonia; the titanic acid is precipitated completely 
and the zirconia remains in solution. When a solution containing 
zirconia and columbic acid is treated with ammonium fluoride and 
ammonium hydrogen carbonate, and boiled, the columbic acid is 
precipitated; this method may also be used for the separation of 
zirconia from tantalic acid. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Bismuth. KOster ( Chem . Zig., 1923, 47, 
22).—Small quantities of bismuth in lead may be detected by 
cupelling 25 g. of the metal and moistening the dark spot in the 
middle of the cupel with dilute hydriodic acid. If bismuth is 
present, this spot becomes surrounded by a red ring, the extent 
and intensity of which depend on the quantity of bismuth present. 
To carry out a quantitative estimation, quantities of 25 g. of pure 
lead are cupelled with varying amounts of bismuth and the colour 
produced in the assay is compared with this series of standards. 
The hydriodic acid is conveniently prepared by passing hydrogen 
sulphide into water in which iodine is suspended and filtering off 
the precipitated sulphur. The method is applicable to the detec¬ 
tion and estimation of bismuth in ores which are fused with litharge, 
carbon, and fluxes exactly as in the ordinary gold and silver assay, 
and the lead button is cupelled as described above. A. R. P. 

Rapid Estimation of Bismuth in Urine. Domenico Ganas- 
SiNi (Boll. Chim. Farm ., 1922, 61, 705—708).—The author replies 
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to Dezani’s criticisms (Biochim. Temp, aperim ., 1922, 9, 267) on 
his method for the estimation of bismuth in urine (A., 1922, ii, 590). 
Dezani’s method, based on the yellow coloration obtained on 
addition of potassium iodide to a very dilute solution of a bismuth 
salt in presence of hydrochloric acid, gives uncertain results when 
applied to urine. T. H. P. 

Use of Textile Fibres in Qualitative Chemical Analysis. 
V. Detection of Gold by means of Stannous Chloride- 
Pyrogallol Viscose Fibres. Howard Irving Cole (Philip¬ 
pine J . /Set., 1922, 21, 361—364; cf. A., 1918, ii, 129).—Viscose 
fibres treated with stannous chloride and pyrogallol may bo 
used for the detection of very small quantities of gold; a red 
or blue coloration is obtained when the fibre is immersed in a drop 
of solution containing as little as 0*00002 mg. of gold and the 
solution allowed to evaporate to dryness. More concentrated 
solutions yield a red or purple coloration at once. W. P. S. 

Direct Estimation of the Caoutchouc Hydrocarbon as the 
Bromide. M. Pontio (Chim. et Ind ., 1922, 8, 1211—1212).— 
A solution of 0*2 g. of the raw caoutchouc in 20 c.c. of xylene is 
treated with 50 c.c. of a solution of bromine in carbon tetrachloride 
or chloroform (3 vols. to 247 vols.). After one-quarter of an hour, 
250 c.c. of acetone are added, the mixture being agitated and filtered 
immediately, using “ tared ” filter-papers. The precipitate is 
washed repeatedly with acetone and finally with alcohol before 
being dried at 70-—80°. After subtracting the weight of residue 
obtained on incineration, the weight of the product is multiplied 
by 0*317 for conversion into caoutchouc, the composition of the 
product approximating to (C 10 H 16 ) 3 Br 11 . For this estimation, it 
is preferable to remove the natural resins previously by extraction 
of the solid caoutchouc, and also the protein matter by sedimentation 
or filtration of the solution. D. F. T. 

Use of Iodine in the Estimation of Dextrose, Laevulose, 
Sucrose, and Maltose. F. A. Cajori (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 
54, 617—627).—Dextrose may be estimated iodometrically by 
Bougault’s method (A., 1917, ii, 395) in the presence of both laevulose 
and sucrose. At the ordinary temperature, the oxidation is com¬ 
plete in twenty-five minutes. To avoid risk of enolisation, the 
concentration of sodium carbonate should not exceed 1—1‘5%. 
When used in conjunction with estimations based on the copper- 
reducing power, this method may evidently be applied to the 
estimation of mixtures of the above three sugars. For this purpose, 
hydrolysis of the sucrose should be effected by heating for two 
hours at 60° with 1% hydrochloric acid; at higher temperatures, 
some decomposition of laevulose occurs. In the iodometric estim¬ 
ation of maltose, thirty-five minutes are required for the oxidation. 
The estimation may also be made indirectly after hydrolysis to 
dextrose by freshly prepared yeast maltase, provided corrections 
are made for the reducing power of the maltase preparation. Since 
maltose is not appreciably hydrolysed under the conditions used 
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above for sucrose, the method may possibly be extended to include 
mixtures of all four sugars (cf. also Judd, A., 1920, ii, 395; Baker 
and Hulton, A., 1921, ii, 417). E. S. 

Methods for the Estimation of Starch in Small Quantities 
in Plant Tissues [Cantaloupe seeds]. F. E. Denny (J. Assoc. 
Off. Agric. Chem. 9 1922, 6, 175—191).—The most suitable method 
for the estimation of starch in quantities of 0*1—1*0% is as follows. 
The ground cantaloupe seeds are extracted with cold light petroleum 
and oven dried. Starch is extracted with saturated calcium 
chloride solution at the boiling temperature. Aliquot portions of 
the extract arc treated with A’/10-iodine drop by drop until a 
permanent blue colour appears (satisfying the non-starch iodine¬ 
absorbing substances) and then with excess of standard NJ 50- 
iodine. After remaining over-night, the precipitate is separated 
by centrifuging and washed with potassium iodide solution. Ab¬ 
sorbed iodine is estimated by boiling the precipitate with excess 
of thiosulphate solution (A T /200) and titrating with standard iodine. 
Comparison is made with figures obtained with pure starch. The 
average ratio, iodine absorbed: starch, was 0*11, tending to de¬ 
crease in smaller concentrations. The method of Scales (A., 1919, 
ii, 435) would appear capable of refinement, to give considerably 
increased sensitivity. A. G. P. 

Formic Acid. I. Gravimetric Estimation of Formic 
Acid. Fr. Auerbach and H. Zeglin (Z. physikal. Chem ., 1922, 
103, 161—177).—The gravimetric estimation of formic acid by 
means of mercuric chloride has been investigated and the original 
method improved in several particulars. The modified method 
for this estimation is carried out as follows. The solution of formic 
acid or formate (50—100 c.c.) is neutralised in an Erlenmeyer flask 
with either sodium carbonate or hydrochloric acid if it is acid or 
alkaline in reaction. Then 1 c.c. of xV-hydrochloric acid is added 
followed by 3 g. of crystalline sodium acetate. If the amount of 
formic acid present is greater than 0*1 g., the amount of sodium 
acetate must be correspondingly increased, whilst if it is less than 
0*005 g. the acetate must be reduced to 1 g. Mercuric chloride is 
then added in 5% solution in quantity equal to twelve times the 
amount of formic acid present and an additional excess of 12 mg. 
for each c.c. of total solution in the flask. If the solution contains 
salicylic acid or similar acid, then 1 mg. of sodium chloride is added 
for each c.c. of the total solution in the flask. The flask is covered 
with a watch glass and heated for two hours on a rapidly boiling 
water-bath. The precipitated mercurous chloride is filtered in 
a platinum filter crucible, washed with water at 40—50°, and 
finally with alcohol. The crucible is dried for forty-five to sixty 
minutes at 95—100° and weighed. The weight of the precipitate 
multiplied by the factor 0*09745 gives the weight of formic acid. 
This method yields excellent results for quantities of formic acid 
down to 1 mg. Should the formic acid to be estimated be present 
in ethereal solution it is extracted with an aqueous solution of 
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sodium acetate and the estimation carried out as above in the 
aqueous solution. J. F. S. 

[Estimation ol Formic Acid]. Fr. Auerbach and H.Zeglin 
(Z. physikal. Chem ., 1922, 103, 200—237).—See this vol., ii, 61. 

Estimation of Formic Acid in the Urine. Ethel M. Bene¬ 
dict and G. A. Harrop ( J . Biol. Chem., 1922, 54, 443—450).— 
The method of Dakin, Janney, and Wakeman (A., 1913, i, 679) 
has been modified to avoid the preliminary extraction with ether. 
The urine (100 c.c.) is diluted with water (500 to 600 c.c.), treated 
with a 20% copper sulphate solution (100 c.c.), made just alkaline 
by the addition of a 10% suspension of calcium hydroxide, and 
diluted to 1 litre. After fifteen to thirty minutes, the mixture 
is filtered and an aliquot part of the filtrate (600 c.c.) made dis¬ 
tinctly acid with 85% phosphoric acid and then steam distilled, 
the distillate (2 litres) being collected in OdN-sodium hydroxide 
(15 to 20 c.c.). The distillate is evaporated to dryness, dissolved 
in water (100 c.c.), and an aliquot part (90 c.c.) made just acid by 
the addition of 0 1 jV-HC 1 and treated with 10 c.c. of a mercuric 
chloride mixture (1 litre contains 200 g. mercuric chloride, 80 g. 
sodium chloride, and 300 g. sodium acetate). It is then heated 
for one hour on a water-bath under reflux. The precipitated 
mercurous chloride, which represents 99% of the theoretical amount, 
is filtered and weighed. E. S. 

Differentiation of Acetic Anhydride from Glacial Acetic 
Acid. Victor E. Levine (Science, 1920, 52, 207).—(1) The 
addition of a few drops of a 0*5% solution of selenium dioxide in 
concentrated sulphuric acid to acetic anhydride results in the 
formation of a brick-red, colloidal solution or precipitate of selenium. 
Glacial acetic acid does not react. (2) Ten drops of acetic anhydride 
are shaken with 2 c.c. of chloroform in which a small quantity of 
cholesterol has been dissolved. On the addition of 20 drops of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, a fleeting purple colour is developed, 
changing to blue and finally to deep green. With or without 
glacial acetic arid, a lemon-yellow colour is formed which rapidly 
becomes deep orange, cherry-red, or burgundy-red. A. A. E. 

Estimation of Abietic Acids and of Colophony. Ferdinand 
Schulz and Stanislav Landa (Butt. Soc. chim., 1922, [iv], 31, 
1353—1360).—The method is based on the reducing action of 
abietic acid on mercuric acetate. A solution of about 0*5 g. of 
the substance in 10 c.c. of a saturated solution of mercurous acetate 
in glacial acetic acid is warmed for an hour at 50° with the freshly 
prepared mercuric acetate reagent prepared by dissolving 3 g. of 
mercuric oxide in 50 c.c. of glacial acetic acid likewise saturated 
with mercurous acetate. After keeping for a further hour, the 
precipitate of mercurous acetate is collected, washed, and dissolved 
in 20% nitric acid, and the mercury in the solution thus obtained 
is estimated by Votocek’s method—oxidation by permanganate, 
addition of sodium chloride solution, and titration of the excess 
by mercuric nitrate solution in presence of sodium nitroprusside. 
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The mean value found for the equivalent of 1 g. of colophony was 
1*84 g. of mercuric oxide. Colophony in admixture with shellac, 
and palm oil or other soap-making materials, can be estimated 
bv this method to an accuracy of about ±10%. The estimation 
of crystallised abietic acid from American colophony gave an 
equivalent of 1*974 g. of mercuric oxide per g. of acid, corresponding 
approximately with the ratio 3HgO : C^HgoOg. The oleosylvic 
acid, m. p. 167—169°, [a] D +56*2°, from the resin oil was apparently 
a mixture of reducing and inert acids, as 1 g. reduced only about 
0*36 g. of mercuric oxide. G. F. M. 

Detection of Acetoacetic Acid in Diabetic Urine. G. Favrel 

(Ann. Chim. Analyt ., 1922,4,337—338).—The urine is acidified with 
hydrochloric acid and extracted with ether; the ethereal solution 
is evaporated, the residue dissolved in water, treated with calcium 
carbonate, and the mixture filtered. If acetoacetic acid (enolic 
form) is present, the filtrate yields a red coloration with ferric 
chloride. W. P. S. 

Microchemical Detection of Fumaric Acid. L. van Itallib 

(Pharm. Weekblad , 1922, 58, 1312—1314).—Fumaric acid may be 
detected by the characteristic appearance of its thallium, lead, 
and copper salts under the microscope. The first is least satis¬ 
factory, requiring definite concentrations of the reagents. The 
lead salt forms thick, colourless prisms, the copper salt light blue 
aggregates of needles. " S. I. L. 

Estimation of Tartaric Acid. And itf: Kling (Ann. Chim., 
1922, [ix], 18, 189—216).—Only d-tartaric acid occurs naturally 
and it cannot be precipitated quantitatively as calcium or lead 

tartrate. But after addition of an equivalent amount of the 

Z-acid, quantitative precipitation is practicable in presence of 
dilute acetic acid. The method of estimation is based on addition 
to the natural acid of an excess of the Z-acid or of one of its salts, 
followed by calcium acetate solution. By this means all the 
d-acid is precipitated as calcium racemate, carrying with it some 
calcium Z-tartrate. The precipitate is dissolved in dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid and, on addition of sodium acetate, pure calcium 
racemate is obtained. The precipitate is dissolved in boiling 10% 
sulphuric acid and titrated with standard permanganate, half the 
quantity of acid found corresponding with that of the d-acid 
originally present. H. J. E. 

Detection of Ethyl Phthalate and Phthaleins. Ralph L. 
Calvert (Amer. J. Pharm., 1922, 94, 702—703).—Ethyl phthalate 
being used as a denaturant for alcohol for use in perfumery in 
America, its detection is a matter of interest. A satisfactory test 
is performed as follows: To 3—5 c.c. of the sample 5—10 drops 
of phenol and 10 drops of sulphuric acid are added, and the mixture 
is gently heated until most of the alcohol has distilled off, and a 
red liquid remains. After cooling, 15—25 c.c. of water are added, 
when, if ethyl phthalate is present, the red colour disappears and 
a turbid liquid is obtained which becomes red on addition of sodium 
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hydroxide (phenolphthalein reaction). The reaction is quite 
delicate, as 1 c.c. of a 0*1% solution gives a distinct coloration. 

G. F. M. 

The Estimation of Milk in Milk Chocolate. J. Gbossfeld 
(Z. Unters. Nahr. Genussm., 1922, 44, 240—244).—The quantity 
of butter fat in milk chocolate can be arrived at from the Reichert- 
Meissl value of the total fat extracted with ether. The quantity 
of milk-protein present can be calculated from the percentage of 
ash (a) and the percentage of calcium oxide (6) in the chocolate 
according to the formula 26*16—l*16a, or alternatively, if N is 
the percentage of total nitrogen in the chocolate, from the formula 
21*46—1*35A. Details of the method used for estimating the 
calcium oxide are given. Comparison of the milk-protein as 
estimated by the two methods outlined above and of casein as 
estimated by Baier and Neumann’s method (ibid., 1909, 18, 13) 
show in general satisfactory agreement. H. C. R. 

Analytical Applications of the Reaction between Sulphites 
and Aldehydes. Josfi Estalella (Anal. Fis. Quint., 1922, 20, 
271—282).—The compounds of aldehydes with sodium hydrogen 
sulphite are slowly hydrolysed on keeping with liberation of sodium 
hydroxide. A 1% solution of sodium sulphite in the presence of 
phenolphthalein is proposed as a reagent for aldehydes. Similarly, 
formaldehyde in the presence of phenolphthalein may be used as 
a reagent for sulphites. The positive reaction consists in the 
development of a pink colour. The reaction is unsuitable as a 
basis for the quantitative estimation of sulphites. Small quantities 
of aldehydes may be estimated by means of it, using a colorimetric 
method G. W. R. 

Methods of Estimation of Formaldehyde by Oxidation. 

Raoul Gros (J. Pharm. Ghim., 1922, [vii], 26, 415—425).—The 
method of the French Codex is very inaccurate owing to incom¬ 
plete oxidation of the aldehyde on the one hand, and to the further 
oxidation of some of the formic acid to carbonic acid on the other. 
Romijn’s method, oxidation with iodine in presence of alkali, is 
fairly accurate if the prescribed conditions are closely adhered 
to, but the presence of acetone would interfere. A method un¬ 
influenced by the presence of either acetone or formic acid con¬ 
sists in adding to 5 c.c. of approximately 1% formaldehyde solution, 
35 c.c. of potassium mercuric iodide solution (2*71% HgCl 2 , and 
7*2% KL), and 20 c.c. of 27% sodium hydroxide solution. The 
red precipitate gradually changes to a greyish precipitate of mercury, 
and after ten minutes the liquid is carefully acidified with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, a known excess of N /10-iodine is added to oxidise and 
dissolve the mercury, and the excess is titrated back with N/10- 
thiosulphatc. The accuracy of this and other methods for the 
estimation of formaldehyde can conveniently be controlled by an 
analysis of formaldehyde sodium bisulphite, CH 2 0,NaHS0 3 ,H 2 0, 
the sulphite being estimated by titration with iodine in presence 
of potassium hydrogen carbonate, under which conditions the 
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aldehyde is practically unattacked, and is then estimated by the 
method under investigation, and the result, of course, should be 
in accord with that obtained by the sulphite estimation. 

G. F. M. 

Comparative Tests on the Methods in Use for the Estim¬ 
ation of Formaldehyde in Formalin. F. Mach and R. Herr¬ 
mann (Z. anal. Chem ., 1923, 62, 104—137).—The literature of 
the iodine, hydrogen peroxide, sodium sulphite, and ammonium 
salt methods of determining formaldehyde and its polymerisation 
products in commercial formalin is reviewed in detail and a large 
number of comparative results obtained by each of the methods 
on different samples are tabulated. The results obtained by the 
first three methods are in good agreement, whereas those obtained 
by the fourth method are about 0*5—1*0% lower than these. The 
presence of ethyl alcohol, acetaldehyde, and acetone leads to very 
erroneous results in the iodine method, whereas the influence of 
small quantities of these substances is comparatively slight in the 
sulphite method and almost negligible in the peroxide method. 
Larger amounts of acetone or acetaldehyde than 4%, however, 
give low results when the assay is allowed to remain the normal 
time and high results if left for some hours before titration. In 
all the methods the choice of indicator is important, azolitmic acid 
in the peroxide method and rosolic acid in the sulphite and ammon¬ 
ium salt methods being" the most suitable. [Cf. J.S.G.I. , 1923, 
118a.] A. R. P. 

Detection of Santonin. F. Utz (Siiddeutsch. Apoth.-Ztg ., 
1922, 62, 77—78).—Santonin is sprinkled into a hot solution 
prepared by adding one or two drops of dilute ferric chloride solu¬ 
tion to 1 c.c. of distilled water and mixing with 1 c.c. of concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid, and the liquid shaken with amyl alcohol, 
which assumes a blood-red colour. The methods described by 
Thaeter (A., 1898, ii, 59), Jaworowski (Chem. Ztg., 1897, 269), 
Smith (Chem. Zentr., 1871, 486), Banfi ( Annalen , 91, 112), Schermer 
(Pharm. Z. Buss., 1893, 32, 120), Mindes (Pkarm. Post , 44, 687), 
and Neuhaus (Dent. med. Woch., 1906, 466), and that of the German 
pharmacopoeia are criticised. Chemical Abstracts. 

Compound of Antipyrine and Xanthydrol. Ren£ Fabre 
(J. Pharm. Chim., 1922, [vii], 26, 372—376).—By the interaction 
at ordinary temperatures of equimolecular proportions of xanthydrol 
in solution in methyl alcohol and antipyrine in solution in acetic 
acid, a xanthylantipyrine is formed and is slowly precipitated in 
fine needles, m. p. 178—179°. The formation of this derivative 
may be utilised to detect antipyrine in presence of pyramidone, 
quinine, etc., but, owing to its slight solubility, the method cannot 
be used for its estimation. The presence of antipyrine in urine 
would cause an error in the estimation of urea by means of xanthydrol 
unless it is previously removed by defecating the urine with an 
acetic acid solution of potassium mercuric iodide. G. F. M. 
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Modification of Folin, Cannon, and Denis’s Colorimetric 
Method for the Estimation of Adrenaline. Sakuji Kodama 
( J . Biochem. [Japan], 1922, 1, 280—287).—One c.c. of the uric 
acid reagent and 10 c.c. of a 20% solution of sodium carbonate are 
added to the solution under examination, and diluted to 50 c.c. 
with water. After two minutes the colour is compared in a Duboscq 
colorimeter with a standard solution containing 4 c.c. of 0*01% 
solution of water-blue, 4 c.c. of a 0*01% solution of nigrosine, 10 c.c. 
of a 10% solution of crystalline copper sulphate, 10 c.c. of hydro¬ 
chloric acid (d 1*050), and water to 100 c.c. This solution, which 
must be standardised against uric acid, when set at 20*6 mm. should 
match the colour developed by 0*3 mg. of uric acid or 0*1 mg. of 
adrenaline. Chemical Abstracts. 

Sensitiveness of some Cyanide Reactions. John B. Ekeley 
and Icie C. Macy (Proc. Colorado Sci. Soc., 1919, 11, 269—275).— 
The Prussian blue test will detect the presence of 1 part of hydro¬ 
cyanic acid in 170,000 parts of solution; if the test is applied to 
the distillate obtained after acidifying the solution with tartaric 
acid, 1 part in 1,700,000 parts may be detected. The sensitiveness 
of the hanging drop test with silver nitrate is 1 part of hydrocyanic 
acid in 19,000,000 parts, whilst the Schonbein (guaiacum paper) 
test will detect 1 part in 55,000,000 parts. Chlorine, bromine, 
hydrogen peroxide, and hydrochloric acid do not yield a reaction 
with the Schonbein test when the dilution is greater than 1 part per 
million. W. P. S. 

Detection of Urobilin in Blood and in the Cerebrospinal 
Fluid. Georges Rodillon (Bull. Soc. Chim. Biol., 1922, 4, 
474—475).—To 1 vol. of serum from the blood under examination, 
or of the cerebrospinal fluid, 1 vol. is added of a reagent con¬ 
sisting of a saturated solution of zinc acetate in 95% alcohol strongly 
acidified with acetic acid. To the filtered liquid thus freed from 
protein, 1 drop for every 5 c.c. of solution of a 1 in 150 alcoholic 
iodine solution is added, followed by one-tenth of a volume of 
chloroform. After agitation, the alcoholic chloroform layer which 
separates will contain a zinc compound of urobilin if the latter is 
present, and it is detected by directing a pencil of light concen¬ 
trated by a converging lens on to the chloroform solution placed 
in front of a dark background. In presence of the minutest traces 
of urobilin a green fluorescence will be observed, and a spectro¬ 
scopic examination will show very clearly a dark band in the blue- 
green between the E and F lines, and close to the latter. In 
presence of larger quantities of urobilin the chloroform layer will 
show a rose-coloured tint. The test can be carried out with very 
small quantities of serum, etc., as little as 0*5 c.c. being sufficient. 

G. F. M.' 
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Spectrochemical Investigations on Polynuclear Aromatic 
Compounds in Solution. F. Kjrollpfeiffeb ( Annalen , 1923, 
430, 161—229).—Largely a statement in tabular form of the 
numerical results of the author’s measurements of the refractive 
indices in various solvents of a large number of derivatives of 
benzene, naphthalene, anthracene, and other polynuclear systems 
(cf. following abstract). C. K. I. 

Spectrochemical Peculiarities and Constitution of Naph¬ 
thalene, Anthracene, Phenanthrene, and Fluorene. K. von 

Attwers and F. Kkollpfeiffer ( Annalen , 1923, 430, 230—268).— 
In this paper the spectrochemical measurements referred to in 
the preceding abstract, along with similar numerical data obtained 
at earlier dates and some new measurements, are collected together 
and discussed from the point of view of their bearing on the con¬ 
stitution of the various basic ring systems. The authors favour 
structures for naphthalene and anthracene in which only one ring 
has full aromatic character, and the usually accepted structures 

for phenanthrene and fluorene. As regards the effect of sub¬ 

stitution in naphthalene on spectrochemical properties, the con¬ 
clusions are drawn (1) that large increases in the specific refraction 
run parallel with large dispersion; (2) that the introduction of 
alkyl, alkoxyl, carbalkoxyl groups, and halogens has but little 
effect either on the exaltation of the refraction or dispersion; 
(3) that the effect of halogens is greater than in derivatives of 
benzene, and (4) P-derivatives have as a rule a stronger exaltation 
in specific refraction than the corresponding a-derivatives. 

C. K. I. 

11 Aromatic” Carbon. K. von Auwers (ifer., 1923, 56, 

[JJ], 69—76; cf. von Steiger, A., 1921, ii, 473; 1922, ii, 616; von 

Auwers, A., 1922, ii, 98).—A further criticism of von Steiger’s 
hypothesis that an essential difference exists between aliphatic 
ana aromatio carbon atoms. 

The regularities observed in the thermochemistry of aromatic 
hydrocarbons do not necessitate the supposition of the tervalency 
of carbon, but are equally reconcilable with the quadrivalency of 
the element (cf. Wibaut, A., 1922, ii, 239). They do not necessitate 
the hypothesis that the C-C and C-H linkings in aromatic hydro¬ 
carbons are equivalent from the point of view of energy which, 
moreover, is not in harmony with the principle of the distribution 
of energy of combination adopted by von Steiger (Zoc. tit.). It is 
only proved that the mean energy of formation of the individual 
linkings can be regarded as equal for purposes of calculation; this 
is in harmony with the similarity in the constitution of the mole¬ 
cules, but does not necessitate any particular assumption with 
regard to the nature of carbon in these compounds. 

vol. cxxiv. ii. 
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From the spectrochemical point of view, it is shown in detail 
that the molecular refractions of anthracene and phenanthrene 
differ from one another to a degree which is completely outside the 
limits of experimental error, whereas they should be identical if 
von Steiger’s hypothesis is correct. In general, von Steiger regards 
discrepancies between the observed values and those calculated 
with the aid of the “ normal ” equivalents as defects, whereas the 
whole history of spectrochemistry shows that such discrepancies 
are of the maximum value in throwing light on the constitution of 
the compounds under examination. Von Steiger’s method of 
calculating the molecular refractions is quite unsuitable for the 
homologues of benzene, since the difference increases with increasing 
number of side chains. 

Von Steiger’s conception of the peculiar nature of “ aromatic ” 
carbon rests on the work of Debye and Scherrer, on the crystalline 
structure of graphite, the additivity of the heats of combustion 
of certain purely aromatic hydrocarbons, and the supposed 
additivity of their molecular refractions. Arguments based on 
the two latter points have been shown to be invalid, whilst Debye 
and Scherrer’s observations do not depend on the existence of two 
differing types of carbon atom, but on the formation of different 
types of molecule owing to the differing mode of union of identical 
carbon atoms. Further, exception is taken to the sharp differenti¬ 
ation of aliphatic and aromatic carbon, since this is not justifiable 
on purely chemical grounds and can only be applied to two extreme 
types of compounds which are not chemically distinctly separated. 

The Molecular Refraction of Anthracene. F. Kroll- 
* Pfeiffer (Ber. } 1922, 55, [2?J, 77—83).—The molecular refraction 
of anthracene dissolved in quinoline has been determined, the 
calculations being made in accordance with the formula 
Mr L =M[r LS X 100/p~^ir(100—p)/p], in which M is the molecular 
weight of the dissolved substance, its specific refraction accord¬ 
ing to Lorenz and Lorentz, r LS the specific refraction of the solu¬ 
tion, Tlu that of the solvent, and p the percentage of solute. The 
mean value Afg 5 =65*3; this is considerably higher than that 
observed by von Steiger (A., 1922, ii, 616) for anthracene dissolved 
in naphthalene, which is in agreement with the previous observ¬ 
ations of Chilesotti. The discrepancy does not appear to be 
attributable to the particular solvent used, since the molecular 
refractions of the closely allied 1-methyl- and 9-ethyl-anthracenes 
are almost identical when the determinations are made with the 
molten materials or with their solutions in quinoline or naphthalene. 
Re-determination of the molecular refraction of anthracene dis¬ 
solved in naphthalene has given values which agree excellently 
with those observed when quinoline is used as solvent, and are 
much higher than those found by von Steiger and Chilesotti; 
the error in the observations of the former appears to lie in the 
observation of the refractive indices, the latter in that of the 
density. 
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The values obtained for the molecular refraction of phenanthrene 
dissolved in benzene or naphthalene agree with those observed 
by von Steiger and Chilesotti. H. W. 

Calculation of the Hydrogen Dissimilar Spectra from the 
Inner Movements of the Electrons. H. E. Fues (Z. Physik , 
1923, 12, 1—12).—A continuation of a theoretical discussion (this 
vol., ii, 1), in which it is shown that it is possible to calculate the 
terms of the Rontgen and optical spectra from the movements 
of the electrons in a central field of force, and to derive the potential 
curve of the atomic field. The sodium spectrum is considered in 
detail, and the terms in its spectrum are deduced from the potential 
curve. The agreement for the quantum numbers of the S v 4 X , 
5i, 6^, 3 2 , 4 2 , 5 2 , 6 2 , 3 3 , 4 3 , 5 3 , 6 3 , and 4 4 members, which is within 
3%, is a demonstration of the correctnesa of the recent views on 
the origination of series spectra. W. E. G. 

Visible and Ultra-red Radiation of Hydrogen. Frederick 
Sumner Brackett ( Astrophys . J., 1922, 56, 154—161).—The radi¬ 
ation from the central section of a long discharge tube has been 
analysed by means of a rock-salt prism spectrometer, and a sensitive 
vacuum thermo-junction. Three (probably four) additional mem¬ 
bers of the Paschen series have been observed, as well as the first 
two members of a new series corresponding with v==A r (l/4 2 —1/m 2 ), 
where m=5, 6. These tvto lines, at A 4*05±0*03/i and 2*63±0*02fi 
are due, according to Bohr's theory, to an electron falling into the 
fourth from the fifth and sixth rings of the hydrogen atom. Certain 
unidentified lines are recorded, and it was observed that, with 
increase of current, the first Paschen line increased in intensity 
more rapidly than H a . A. A. E. 

New Bands in the Spectrum of Silicon. Angel del Campo 
and Jose Estalella (Anal Fis. Quint., 1922, 20, 586—588; cf. 
del Campo, ibid., 1915, 13, 98).—Seven new bands are described 
in the spectrum of silicon. They occur between A 2255*85 A. and 
A 2146*0 A., and appear to be composed of lines of variable intensity. 
A complete list of the components of the silicon spectrum is given. 

G. W. R. 

The Spectrum of Neutral Helium. W. M. Hicks (Nature, 
1923, 111, 146).—A criticism of the formula employed by Silber- 
stein (this vol., ii, 46) to express the diffuse series HeD\ 

A. A. E. 

The Visibility of Individual Spectra. F. H. Newman (Phil 
Mag ., 1923, [vi], 45, 293—299; cf. this vol., ii, 46).—The 
relative visibility of the spectra of the vapour from alkali amalgams 
at 200° is affected by the nature of the electrical discharge through 
the vacuum tube. The spectrum of the alkali metal is always well 
developed with the ordinary uncondensed discharge, but is completely 
maske d by the mercury spectrum when the condensed discharge 
is used. With the latter, tne resultant increase in electrical energy 
is sufficient to impart higher velocities to the colliding electrons 
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during their mean free path, and to ionise the mercury atoms, 
although these have higher ionisation potentials than the atoms 
of the alkali metals. The energy attained is sufficient to remove 
two or more electrons, as is shown by the production of enhanced 
lines. W. E. G. 

Revision of the Series in the Spectrum of Strontium. 

F. A. Saunders (Astrophys. «/., 1922, 56, 73—83).—Measurements 
have been made of the spectrograms of light from a great variety 
of sources, and revised wave-lengths are given for most of the 
180 lines from 0*22 to 3*06 y , including about 70 new lines. Accurate 
determinations have been made of the limits of all the series, and 
the various terms have been calculated. About half of the twenty 
series mentioned are believed to be new, and there is evidence 
of the existence of new types of singlet series corresponding with 
the formulae (IP)—(ml), (lp)—(ml), (IP)—(mF), etc. The 
terms are all large, so that the series cannot be of the kind suggested 
by Sommerfeld. In the case of calcium, three singlet lines are 
found to correspond accurately with (IP)—(ml), (lp 1 )~(mX) i 
and (1 p 2 )—(mX), where (ml) is 8584*8, thus indicating a series 
similar to that of strontium. A. A. E. 

Structure of the Spectrum of Scandium. Miguel A. 
CatalAn (Anal. Fis . Quim., 1922, 20, 606—623).—The lines in the 
spectrum of scandium fall into two classes, namely, those forming 
doublets and those forming triplets. Sommerfeld’s displacement 
rule holds for scandium, since its enhanced spectrum is analogous 
to the arc spectrum of calcium. The multiplets (cf. A., 1922, ii, 
726) are divided into “ multidoublets ” and “ multitriplets.” Com¬ 
plete lists are given of the lines in the spectra of the neutral and 
ionised atom, respectively. G. W. R. 

The Structure of the Arc Spectra of the Elements of 
Columns VI and VII in the Periodic Table. M. A. CatalAn 
(Compt. rend ., 1923, 176, 84—85).—It has previously been shown 
(A., 1922, ii, 726) that the manganese spectrum shows three diffuse 
triplets, consisting of nine rays instead of six, due to the fact that 
the diffuse term d is quintuple instead of triple. It is now shown 
that this is not a property peculiar to manganese, but is common 
to other elements. The arc spectrum of chromium is very complex 
and presents several systems of series. Two of these, determined 
for the first time, are tabulated. They are almost identical, the 
one being displaced with respect to the other by a constant quantity, 
£7=4436-4. The diffuse terms are quintuple and give nine rays 
as for manganese. W. G. 

The Structure of the Spectrum of Chromium. A. de 

Gramont (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 216—217).—The author directs 
attention to the fact that he predicted that in the spectrum of 
chromium there would be two triplets, one corresponding with the 
neutral atom and the other with the ionised atom, and that this 
prediction has now found confirmation by the measurements made 
by CatalAn (preceding abstract). W. G. 
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The Structure of the Arc Spectra of Molybdenum, Selen¬ 
ium, and Chlorine. M. A. Catalan {Comp, rend., 1923, 176, 
247—248).—The arc spectrum of molybdenum is extremely com¬ 
plex. The diffuse term is quintuple and the number of rays is 
nine. The rays of the triplet of the principal series are the ultimate 
rays of Gramont. The diffuse triplets of selenium are regarded 
as exceptional by the number, the intensity, and the position of 
their satellites. The spark spectrum of chlorine shows triplets. 
The photograph of the spectrum shows the presence of at least 
three components in the first ray, although the tables give a number 
of components equal to 1+3+2. Thus the diffuse term of the 
elements of columns VTI and VI of the periodic table is quintuple 
and the number of rays which form the diffuse triplets is nine. 

W. G. 

Coincidence Method for the Wave-length Measurement 
of Absorption Bands. H. Hartbidge (. Proc . Roy. Soc., 1923, 
[A], 102, 575—587).—A spectroscope suitable for the measurement 
of wave-lengths of absorption bands is described. It is designed 
so that two similar spectra are produced, lying side by side and 
reversed in direction to one another. For the measurement of 
the mean wave-length of a band, the long wave-length edge of the 
band in one spectrum is brought into coincidence with the corre¬ 
sponding short wave-length edge in the other. The mode of 
calibration of the instrument to read directly in wave-lengths is 
described and the application of the instrument to the quantitative 
estimation of pigments by wave-length measurements of their 
absorption bands detailed. The method depends on the principle 
that if two pigments are present together in solution, and their 
respective absorption bands have different mean wave-lengths, 
then the mean wave-lengths of the resultant absorption bands 
will vary with the relative concentrations of the pigments, pro¬ 
vided the band of one pigment is approximately similar to a band 
of the other, and if at no concentration do the bands appear 
separate. An illustration of the application of the method is 
given in the case of the estimation of the percentage saturation 
of blood with carbon monoxide. The accuracy of measurement 
attainable was found to be about 0*6 A. Various sources of 
error are discussed. J. S. G. T. 

Absorption of Light by Chlorine. H. von Halban and 
K. Siedentopp (Z. Elektrochem ., 1922,28,496—499).—A preliminary 
account is given of measurements of the absorption spectrum of 
chlorine for a large number of wave-lengths between 254 /*/* and 
643 /a/ll, making use of the very sensitive method of measurement 
recentiv described by the authors (A., 1922, ii, 332). The results 
show that nowhere is chlorine entirely transparent, but that in all 
regions absorption occurs, which is generally very difficult to 
measure. The measurements are reproducible, although the 
absorption in some cases does not amount to more than 0’2—0*3%« 

J. F. S. 
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The Quantitative Absorption of Light by Simple Inorganic 
Substances. 13. The Chlorides of Arsenic, Antimony, and 
Bismuth. Alexander Ktllen Macbeth and Norah Irene 
Maxwell (T., 1923, 123, 370—375). 

The Absorption Spectra of Thallium and Indium Vapours. 

Walter Gbotbian (Z. Physik , 1923, 12, 218—231).—According 
to the Bohr atomic theory, emission lines can occur only as absorp¬ 
tion lines at any temperature when the initial stage in the absorp¬ 
tion corresponds with a molecular or atomic state which is of 
frequent occurrence in the molecules of the gas. Absorption 
spectra are thus useful in throwing light on the variation in the 
quantum condition of gas molecules with temperature. Series 
schemes of the emission spectra, given for aluminium, gallium, 
indium, and thallium, show that for these metals, not the s, but 
the p-terms are the greatest of all the known terms. For 
thallium, at a temperature of 400°, two absorption lines of the 
2p 2 subordinate series, A=3775*72 and A=2767-87, first make their 
appearance, and at 500—600° other lines in this series appear. 
With increasing temperature, these lines broaden, probably owing 
to molecular (Tl 2 ) adsorption. At 800°, the 2 p x subordinate series 
is first observed, the order of appearance being A=5350*46, and 
then the doublet A=3529 and A=3519-24. The indium absorption 
spectrum behaves similarly with rise in temperature. The differ¬ 
ences between the temperatures at which the respective lines of 
the 2p 2 and the 2p x series are first observed increase as the series, 
aluminium to thallium, is ascended; for indium, the temperature 
difference is 100—150°, and for thallium about 400°. An indium 
adsorption line is observed at A =2836*90 which is not included 
in the series schemes. From these absorption experiments, it is 
clear that the outermost electron in the aluminium series of elements 
follows an azimuthal two quantum orbit. W. E. G. 

The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Aniline and the 
Toluidines. F. W. Klingstedt (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 
248— 250). —Aniline in solution in hexane shows nine narrow bands 
between A=2991 and 2704, and a broad band at A=2340. The 
narrow bands are almost equidistant from one another. With respect 
to benzene, the absorption bands of aniline are displaced towards 
the red, and the intensity of absorption is about eight times greater. 
The absorption spectrum of aniline in solution in water, alcohol, 
or oarbon tetrachloride is very different from the normal spectrum. 
In these solvents, the narrow bands are fused into one broad band. 
The absorption spectra of o- and p-toluidines are very different. 
The ortho has two broad bands, whilst the para has seven narrow 
bands and a broad band in the extreme ultra-violet. W. G. 

The Absorption in the Ultra-violet of a Series of Deriv¬ 
atives of Camphor. A. Haller and R. Lucas (Compt. rend., 
1923, 176, 45—49).—A study of the absorption speotra in the 
ultra-violet of the benzylidene-, anisylidene-, piperonylidene-, 
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m-hydroxybenzylidene-, w-methoxybenzylidene-, p-tolylidene, and 
m-tolylidene-derivatives of camphor shows that all these com¬ 
pounds present a strong absorption band, the maxima of whioh 
vary with each compound. On the other hand, benzyloamphor 
and anisylcamphor do not give this absorption band. The curves 
for ra-hydroxylbenzylidenecamphor and for m-methoxybenzylidene 
camphor are practically identical. The maximum of absorption 
in the compounds named above is displaced further towards the 
red as the substituent group is of greater weight. W. G. 

The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of some Alkaloids 
of the isoQuinoline Group. Narcotine, Hydrastine, and 
Hydrocotarnine. Pierre Steiner ( Compt . rend., 1923, 176, 
244—246).—The results obtained indicate that the ultra-violet 
absorption spectrum of narcotine is determined by the benzene 
nucleus of its molecule; the woquinoline nucleus only displaces the 
absorption towards the red. For papaverine (cf. this vol., ii, 2), 
on the other hand, it is the isoquinoline nucleus, and not the 
benzene nucleus, which is the determining factor. The spectrum 
of hydrastine only differs from that of narcotine by a displacement 
of its maxima and minima towards the shorter wave-lengths and 
by small differences in the intensity of absorption. Hydro- 
cotamine, which contains a partly saturated taoquinoline nucleus, 
has a spectrum formed gf a single band in the ultra-violet. Accord¬ 
ing to the results tabulated, it should be possible to estimate 
spectrographically 0*07 mg. of narcotine or hydrastine in 2 c.c. of 
solvent. W. G. 

Absorption Spectra of Pyrrole and its Derivatives. IL 
The Influence of Methyl Groups on the Absorption Spectra 
of Pyrrole and its Derivatives. G. Korschun and (Mme) 
C. Roll {Bull. Soc. chim. y 1923, [iv], 33, 55—67).—The absorption 
spectra of the ethyl esters of the following pyrrolecarboxylic acids 
were examined : 2 : 5-dimethyl-, 2:3: 5-trimethyl-, 1:2: 5-tri- 
methyl-, and 1:2:3:5-tetramethyl-pyrrole-4-carboxylio acids, 
2 : 5-dimethyl- and 2:3: 5-trimethyl-l-aminopyrrole-4-carboxylic 
acids, 2 : 5-dimethyl- and 1:2: 5-trimethyl-pyrrole-3 : 4-dicarb- 
oxylic acids, and 2 : 5-dimethyl- and 2:3: 5-trimethyl-1-carb- 
amidopyrrole-4-monocarboxylic acids, and also that of 1:2:5- 
trimethyl-pyrrole. The general conclusions drawn are that the 
introduction of a methyl group into position 1 (attached to nitrogen) 
causes a displacement of the absorption curve towards the ultra¬ 
violet. At the same time, if the derivative has two absorption 
bands they are united into one band. On the contrary, the intro¬ 
duction of methyl into position 3 causes a displacement of the 
curve towards the red, and at the same time the first band is 
lowered and the second raised. The methyl groups in positions 
2 and 6 in 1:2 :5-trimethylpyrrole displace the curve towards 
the red. Three methyl groups introduced into pyrrole in positions 
1:2:5 only increase very slightly the intensity of the absorption 
bands. G. F. M, 
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Colour and Chemical Constitution. XVI. Further 
Miscellaneous Observations. James Mont (Tram. Roy . Soc . 
S. Africa, 1922, 10, 233—237).—In this paper are given the absorp¬ 
tion wave-lengths of all the “ monocyclic ” and “ dicyclic ” dyes 
which were used in establishing the author’s theory of the colour 
of “ cyclic ” coloured substances (cf. A., 1921, ii, 6; 1922, ii, 333). 

2 : 4'-Dihydroxybenzhydrol has A 543 in alkali, A 486 in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and A 495 in water suspension. The 4 :4 / -isomeride 
has A 539 in dilute alkali but in acid is the same as the 2 :4'-com- 
pound. 2-Hydroxy-4'-dimethylaminobenzhydrol has A 561 (broad) 
in alkali, A 500 in acid; the 4 :4'-compound has A 572 in alkali 
and A 504 in acid. 2:4:4'-Trihydroxybenzhydrol has A 494 
instead of the expected A 550. 2 :4-Dihydroxy-4'-methoxybenz- 
hydrol has A 380 in alkali and appears to be monocyclic; 2:4- 
dihydroxy-3': 4 , -dimethoxybenzhydrol-2'-carboxylic acid is also 
monocyclic, with A 390 in aikali, and so is mono-a-naphtholphthalein, 
from phthalaldehydic acid and a-naphthol, with A 370. The C- 
phenyl derivative of the last-named has A 401 in alkali, but A 543 in 
strong sulphuric acid. The hydrol from p-hydroxybenzaldehyde 
and a-naphthol is violet with A 590, whilst that from p-naphthol 
is pink, A 556 in alkali. Phenol-(3-naphtholphthalein has A 570. 
The following show differences in sodium hydroxide (1) and sodium 
hydrogen carbonate (2), respectively : 3-hydroxyphenolphthalein 
A 556 (1) and A 562 (2); 3 : 6-dihydroxyphenolphthalein, A 549 (1) 
and A 563 (2); 4: 5-dihydroxyphenolphthalein, A 558 (1) and 
A 568 (2). 5-Methoxyphenolphthalein has A 565, whilst the 3 : 6-, 
4 :5-, and 5 :6-dimethoxyphenolphthaleins have A 568, A 556, 
and A 571, respectively. Other phenolphthalein derivatives ex¬ 
amined were : 3-nitro-, A 570; a-nitro-/^jA:-tetrabromo-, A 597 
(cf. this vol., ii, 48, for nomenclature); 5-nitro-, A 572; ahcd- tetra- 
chloro-, A 581. Phenoldimethyl-a-naphthylaminephthalein is green, 
A 625. 

The following derivatives of Ghosh's quinolinic acid were 
examined : phenolquinolinein, A 533; o-cresolquinolinein, A 544; 
thymolquinolinein, A 593; resorcinquinolinein, A 490; orcin- 
quinolinein, A 496. 

In the triphenylcarbinol series the following are given : o-hydroxy- 
malachite-green, A 627 neutral, A 572 in alkali, A 505 in acid; 2'-hydr- 
oxy-4-dimethylaminofuchsone, A 490 neutral, A 533 in alkali, A 479 
in acid; p-methoxymalachite-green, A 605; p-methoxybenzaurine, 
A 551; p-nitromalachite-green, A 642; p-aminomalachite-green, 
A 581 in acetic acid. Values are also given for a considerable 
number of unclassified coloured substances. E. H. R. 

Cells with a Fluorescent Liquid. A. Grumbach (Compt. 
rend., 1923, 176, 88—90).—Goldmann (Ann. Physilc, 1908, 27, 
449) has shown that when one of two electrodes plunged into a 
fluorescent liquid is illuminated an EM.F. is set up and the 
illuminated electrode is positive. This was shown for saturated 
alcoholic solutions. It is now shown, working with dilute aqueous 
solutions, that the same effect may be obtained by keeping the 
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cell in the dark throughout and introducing into it near to one 
of the electrodes 1 c.c. of the same solution which has been intensely 
illuminated by a mercury arc for two hours. In this case, the 
electrode near to which the liquid is introduced is at first negative. 
The E.M.F. at first increases to a maximum and then decreases 
and finally changes its sign. With direct illumination of the 
electrode, it is found that the E.M.F. continues to increase for some 
time after the source of light has been removed. W. G. 

Observations on the Phototropy of Inorganic Systems. 

Jos4 RodrIguez Mourelo (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 601— 
605; cf. A., 1922, ii, 604).—Further observations on the photo¬ 
tropy of sulphides of barium, strontium, and calcium. 

G. W. R. 

The Influence of Light on Zinc Sulphide. P. Lenard 

(Ann. Physik , 1923, [iv], 68, 553—573).—The cause of the darken¬ 
ing of zinc sulphide phosphors has been traced to the polymerised 
sulphide molecules, which are effective in phosphorescence. The 
darkening occurs, however, in zinc sulphide, which is not phos¬ 
phorescent, and it appears that the phenomenon has no direct 
relationship to the phosphorescence. The wave-lengths of the 
light producing darkening do not correspond with those effective 
in exciting phosphorescence. Water is necessary, and ozone, 
hydrogen peroxide, chlorine, etc., destroy the effect. On the 
other hand, ammonia or reducing agents like formaldehyde reactivate 
a phosphor which has lost its sensitivity to light. The alkaline 
earth and magnesium phosphors do not blaoken. W. E. G. 

Influence of Adsorption of Ions on the Photochemical 
Sensitiveness of Silver Bromide. K. Fa jans and W. Franken- 
burger (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 499—505).—The authors have 
investigated the dependence of the sensitiveness of silver bromide 
on the method of precipitation. It is a known fact that silver 
bromide precipitated in the presence of an excess of silver nitrate 
is much more sensitive than that precipitated in the presence of 
an alkali halide. It is shown that under the influence of light the 
primary process taking place in silver bromide consists in the 
transference of an electron from a bromine-ion to a silver-ion with 
the formation of neutral atoms of bromine and silver. The work 
necessary to effect this change is dependent on the forces exerted 
on this electron in its initial and final states. In the presence of 
silver-ions from silver nitrate, these forces are smaller, and conse¬ 
quently the work required to effect the change is smaller, and 
the sensitiveness of the silver bromide is increased. J. F. S. 

The Gamma Rays of the Family of Radium and of Thorium 
Studied by their Photoelectric Effect. M. de Broglie and 
J. Cabrera (Compt. rend., 1923,176, 295—296; Anal . Fis . Quim., 
1922, 20, 467—472).—By means of the apparatus previously 
described (A., 1922, ii, 330), results have been obtained which are 
in accord with those of Ellis (A., 1921, ii, 422; 1922, ii, 466) and 
Meitner (A., 1922, ii, 416). W. G. 

5* * 
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Rontgen Spectra and the Periodic System of the Elements. 
N. Bohb and D. Coster (Z. Physilc, 1923, 12, 342—374).—This 
paper, which forms a continuation of the Bohr theory of atomic 
structure (A., 1922, ii, 363), and papers by Coster (A., 1922, ii, 
491, 677), examines the relationship between the Rdntgen spectra, 
and the periodicity of the chemical properties, and the optical 
spectra of the elements. It is shown that the movements of the 
inner electrons are subject to the same laws which operate in the 
case of the valency electrons. 

A table of the number of electrons in the various sub-groups 
of orbits is given for a large number of elements. This table, 
which is based on spectroscopic data, illustrates the building up 
of the electronic orbits with rising atomic number. The appear¬ 
ance of a new type of orbit is accompanied by a marked change 
in the chemical properties and the optioal spectra of the elements. 
A new classification is proposed for the Rtatgen spectra, in which 
the principal groups are divided into sub-groups, which are desig¬ 
nated by Roman numerals, and to each level is given a value for 
n and k of the form n(k v k^ [for example, 2(2 1 2)Z, III]. As in the 
work of Coster (loc. dL), an arrangement of the Rontgen spectra 
is put forward which is based on a relationship between the fre¬ 
quency v of each line, and the difference between two spectral 
terms T' and T". In agreement with the principles of the quantum 
theory of line spectra, these spectral terms, multiplied by A, give 
the energy required to transfer the electron from its normal orbit. 
The values T/R and VT/R (where R is the Rydberg constant) 
are derived, and tabulated for the A, L, M, N , O, and P spectra, 
and where the experimental data are missing, the Rontgen spectra 
are interpolated from known values. Since the spectra are slightly 
affected by the form in which the element is excited, a little uncer¬ 
tainty is introduced into the values of some of the elements with 
low atomic numbers; also the fine structure of some of the lines 
is a source of error. ^JT/R is plotted against the atomic number 
for all the Rontgen spectra available, and characteristic breaks 
are seen to occur in the curves for the L , M f JV, and O spectra. 
The principal changes of slope occur in the neighbourhood of the 
platinum, the rare earth, and the iron groups. These irregularities 
are found at those atomic numbers where it is predicted that a 
new sub-group of electrons makes its appearance. The appearance 
of electrons in the 4 4 orbit at the element cerium, the commence¬ 
ment of the rare earth group, produces a sudden alteration in the 
Blope of the y/TjR curve. At this point two of the lines in the 
M and N series separate into doublets. The binding energy of 
the 4 4 orbit, at atomic number 58 (cerium), is about the same as 
that of the 6-quantum orbit, and much less than that of the 5 and 
the 5 S orbits. The energy of the 4 4 orbit increases as the atomic 
number rises, until after the rare earth family of elements it 
exceeds the energy of the 5-quantum orbits. This behaviour is 
of undoubted importance for the study of the chemical properties 
of the rare earth group. The changes in energy of the electronic 
orbits is more gradual at the end than at the beginning of this 
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group. The value of VTjB for the 0 levels (5 quantum) changes very 
slightly between atomic numbers 58 and 72. This point is of great 
theoretical interest. The effective values of N and n for the 0 
levels probably remain constant throughout the rare earth group. 
The constancy of N and n may also explain the similarity of the 
chemical properties and optical spectra of homologous elements, 
in spite of considerable changes in the principal quantum number 
of the outer electronic orbit. The lack of periodicity in the K 
and L series is accounted for by the suggestion that the effective 
values of N and n for these orbits differ only slightly from the 
atomic number and the principal quantum number. Two types 
of doublets occur in the Rontgen spectra. The curves for one type 
run parallel throughout the whole of their course, whereas for the 
other type they rapidly approach one another with decreasing 
atomic number. 

Although there is no evidence of periodicity in the Rdntgen 
spectra in the same sense as it occurs in the optical properties, 
it is expected that relationships will be obtained which will give 
a measure of the periodic behaviour of the elements. W. E. 6. 

Uranium-# and its Parent Substance. Otto Hahn (#. 
phyaikal. Chem ., 1923, 103, 461—480).—A method is described for 
the determination of the relation of the activity of uranium-# to 
that of uranium-X; . the method has been applied to a large 
number of uranium-X preparations of different ages and a satis¬ 
factory constant value for the relationship obtained. The con¬ 
stancy of the value allows the conclusion to be drawn that uranium-Xj 
is the parent substance of uranium-#. Uranium-Xj therefore 
undergoes a dual (3-ray disintegration, of a kind which has hitherto 

S not been observed with radioactive elements. 
* A new method for detecting uranium-# is de- 

X 1 scribed. From the activity ratio uranium-#: 
99 65 %/\o 36 % uranium-X, it is shown that the branching 
/* 0\ uz relationship is about 0*35%. In the calculation 
2N \0 0 / of this figure, the absorption of the (3-radiation 

\ / of uranium-# with reference to that of uranium-X! 
UII and uranium-X* is taken into account. The 
1 disintegration scheme of the earlier members of 

the uranium series is therefore most probably represented by the 
annexed scheme. J. F. S. 

Ionisation by Collision of Hydrogen, Nitrogen, and Argon, 

T. L. R. Ayres (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 353—368).—The ionis¬ 
ation of hydrogen, nitrogen, and argon molecules on collision with 
electrons has been measured for comparatively small values of 
the ratio of electric force, X, to the gas pressure p. The range 
examined is from X/p=l to X/p=600, and over part of tms 
range Townsend and Bailey (cf. A., 1922, ii, 836) have reoently 
measured the velocity in the direction of the electric force, and 
the mean velocity of agitation of the electrons in these gases. 
Ionisation by the electrons occurred for values of X/p as low as 
2 in argon, 5 in hydrogen, and 10 in nitrogen. The effect of positive 

5*—2 
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ions was observed down to X/p= 10 for argon, 30 for hydrogen, 
and 100 for nitrogen. No evidence was obtained for any appreciable 
variation in the ionisation due to slight contamination of the 
hydrogen and nitrogen, but small amounts of impurities in the 
argon caused a marked diminution of the ionisation, and increased 
the sparking potential. The ionisation with both positive and 
negative ions is in general agreement with that found by Townsend 
and Hurst for hydrogen and nitrogen (cf. A., 1906, ii, 262). For 
argon, however, at low values of Xjp, the ionisation is greater than 
found by earlier investigators. The nature of the metal used as 
electrodes is without appreciable effect on the ionisation. 

W. E. G. 

Thermal Ionisation of Gaseous Elements at High Tem¬ 
peratures. Arthur A. Noyes and H. A. Wilson (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2806—2815).—A theoretical paper in which 
the thermodynamic equation used by Saha (A., 1920, ii, 659) for 
calculating the thermal ionisation of the neutral atoms of gaseous 
elements into positive ions and electrons from their ionisation 
potentials is discussed with reference to the assumptions involved 
in the calculation. It is shown that the recent measurements 
of H. A. Wilson (A., 1916, ii, 72), as well as the earlier experiments 
of Arrhenius (A., 1891, 5, 575), on the electrical conductivity of 
flames into which salt solutions are sprayed clearly indicate that 
the conduction arises from an ionisation process of the type under 
consideration, and that they make possible a computation of the 
relative magnitudes of the ionisation constants. It is also shown 
that the relative ionisation constants of the five alkali elements, 
calculated on the one hand from the conductivity of flames 
and on the other from the ionisation potentials by the thermo¬ 
dynamic equation, form two series of values which run closely 
parallel to each other. Thus, although in passing from lithium to 
caesium the ionisation constant increases 5700 times, the ratio of 
the constants derived by the two methods for any one element 
does not differ from the mean value of that ratio for all five elements 
by more than 40%. The absolute values of the ionisation constants 
are derived from the flame conductivities with the aid of previous 
rough determinations of the mobility of the electrons and of the 
number of them per c.c. in similar flames. Although this could 
only furnish an estimate of the order of magnitude of the constants, 
yet they were found to correspond well with the values calculated 
by the thermodynamic equation, the latter being only 1*1 to 
2*3 times as large. J. F. S. 

The Ionisation of Mercury Vapour in Presence of Argon. 

Georges D£jardin ( Compt . rend., 1922, 175, 1203—1206; cf. 
this vol., ii, 47).—Experiments were made with mercury vapour 
in presence of argon in order to ascertain whether the effect of 
the gas is similar to that of helium. The results show that ionisation 
resulting from impacts on mercury atoms of electrons the speed 
of which is greater than the critical ionisation speed (corresponding 
with 10*4 volts) is inappreciable and only becomes evident at a 
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speed corresponding with 11*3 volts. On increasing the potential, 
a sudden increase in the current is observed when the spatial charge 
of the electrons is completely neutralised and simultaneously a 
glow appears in the neighbourhood of the electrodes. The corre¬ 
sponding potential (the “ illumination potential ”) depends on 
the shape of the electrodes and on the pressure. Ionisation of the 
argon by direct impact begins at a potential of about 15 volts. 
Between 11*3 volts and the illumination potential the intense lines 
of the mercury arc spectrum are obtained, above this limit the 
whole mercury arc spectrum and the red spectrum of argon are 
visible, the latter increasing in intensity above 15 volts. Above 
35 volts, lines in the blue spectrum of argon are observed. The 
author infers from his results that for electrons traversing an 
atmosphere of argon there exists a first critical velocity of about 
11-3 volts and that a resonance radiation emitted by the gas under 
these conditions ionises mercury vapou'r. This ionisation is not 
accompanied by any notable modification of the mercury spectrum 
analogous to that produced in presence of helium. Argon appears 
to exert only a feeble selective action on the second spectrum of 
hydrogen (Merton and Barratt, A., 1922, ii, 461) and on the cadmium 
spectrum (Collie and Watson, A., 1918, ii, 383). It is possible 
that the special influence of helium is due to the greater quantum 
of the radiations which it emits. H. J. E. 

Ionisation Produced by the Hydration of Quinine Sulphate. 

(Mlle) Chami£ ( Compt . rend., 1923, 176, 251—253).—When the 
hydration is carried out in an ionisation chamber and the curve of 
increase in weight is compared with the curve of the diminution 
in current, it is found that the duration of the phenomenon is the 
same for the two curves and depends on the density of the layer 
of the salt. Any effect which modifies the one curve modifies the 
other in the same manner. The weight of water of hydration as 
well as the maximum intensity of the current of ionisation and 
the quantity of electricity liberated during the hydration appear 
to be proportional to the weight of quinine sulphate used. 

Conduction Process in Ordinary Soda-Lime Glass. 

Charles A. Kraus and Edward H. Darby (J . Amer. Chem . Soc ., 
1922, 44, 2783—2797).—The replacement of sodium-ions in soda- 
lime glasses by ions of other metals has been investigated. It is 
shown that although the sodium-ions may be replaced by the ions 
of many other metals from their amalgams as well as from their 
fused salts, under a potential gradient, replacement occurs more 
readily from the fused salts than from the amalgams. In most 
instances, the glass formed on replacement is not stable. In some 
cases, the glass is completely disintegrated and in others it cracks 
on cooling. Sodium may be replaced by silver to a depth of about 
0*1 mm. without cracking the glass. On replacing sodium by 
silver under the action of a potential, a sharp boundary is formed 
between the sodium and the silver ions. From the rate of motion 
of the boundary, the speed of the ions under a unit potential gradient 
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has been determined; the following values are recorded: 278°, 
4*52 X 10~ 8 ; 295°, 1-40X1O* 7 ; 323°, 3*28x1 0~ 7 , and 343°, 5-9x10** 
cm./eec. The increased velocity of the ions with increased tem¬ 
perature corresponds with the increased conductivity of the glass 
with increased temperature. The fraction of the total sodium 
present in the glass, which takes part in the electrical conduction, 
has been calculated from the depth of penetration of the boundary 
and from the amount of electricity passing, as well as from the 
change in weight of the tube. It is found that 74—82% of the 
total sodium present in an ordinary soda-lime glass takes part in 
the conduction. The remaining sodium is either not in a charged 
state or otherwise the ions are held in fixed positions. The fraction 
ionised, as defined in this way, increases slightly between 278° 
and 343°. The following values of the percentage ionisation and the 
resistance in ohms are recorded : 278°, 74-4%, 72800 ohms; 295°, 
76-8%, 35000 ohms; 323°, 79-4%, 14200 and 343°, 81-0%, 0600 
ohms. J. F. S. 

Potential Difference between Glass and Electrolytes in 
Contact with Glass. Walter S. Hughes (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1922, 44, 2860—2867).—The potential difference between glass 
and solutions of electrolytes has been investigated at 25°. It is 
shown that glass surface potentials are established and maintained 
by the passage of electricity through glass. The glass surface 
potential is a linear function of the hydrogen electrode only over 
a limited range of values. Variations in the glass surface potential 
may be used as the basis of an electrometric titration method in 
the presence of oxidising agents which render the hydrogen elec¬ 
trode useless for such purposes. In such cases, the method might 
yield data which could not be obtained in any other way. The 
presence of certain substances, other than hydrogen-ions, such 
as concentrated solutions of salts or gelatin, affects glass surface 
potentials. J. F. S. 

Significance of the Electrode Potential. Jaroslav Hey- 
rovsky ( Proc . Boy. Soc., 1923, [A], 102, 628—640).—Evidence is 
adduced that the process by which a metallic electrode, immersed 
in an aqueous solution, becomes charged is represented by 
M+OH '—> MOH-f©. By the application of the electronic con¬ 
ception of chemical combination to a reversible thermodynamic 
cycle, a formula is obtained for the electrode potential in terms 
of the ionisation potential and basigenity of the metal. The 
basicity of metallic oxides is discussed by means of Beketoff’s 
principle (A., 1889, 332), and it is concluded that a metallic 
hydroxide is the more basic the more negative the electrode 
potential and the greater the equivalent weight of the metal. The 
mechanisms of galvanic and concentration oells, the phenomena 
of electrodeposition and overvoltage, and electrode processes in 
non-aqueous solvents are discussed in the light of the theory 
developed. “ Absolute zero potential ” values of contact E.M.F , 
derived from electrocapillary phenomena are shown to be illusory. 
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and the probable potential at which reversal of the sign of the 
charges in the doable layer occurs is indicated. J. S. G. T. 

Determination of Absolute Single Electrode Potentials. 

Allen Garrison (J. Amer. Chem. Soc ., 1923, 45, 37—44).—The 
methods hitherto employed for determining absolute single electrode 
potential differences have been enumerated and briefly discussed 
and a new method of effecting this determination is described. The 
method is based on the assumptions, (1) that the mechanical force 
on a substance suspended in an electrolyte through which an electric 
force acts is due to the charge on the suspended system, (2) that 
the direction of the force is determined by the sign of the charge, 
and (3) that there is no charge or potential difference relative to 
the electrolyte when, in an electric field, there is no mechanical 
force relative to the electrolyte. The method used consists in 
suspending a light metal needle, shaped like the needle of a quadrant 
electrometer, by a phosphor-bronze ribbon in an electrolyte con¬ 
taining such a concentration of the metal-ion that there is no 
electric double layer at their interface. This isoelectric condition 
is indicated by the absence of any mechanical forces when an 
electric field is applied through the electrolyte. The potential 
of the needle is at the same time compared with the potential of 
a standard half cell. On eliminating the liquid junction potential 
the measured E.M.F. is the absolute potential of the constant 
electrode. A full description of the apparatus and its method 
of use is given in the paper. Using a silver needle at its isoelectric 
point as the zero electrode, the absolute potential of a O-ljV-calomel 
electrode is found to be between —0-20 volt and —0*10 volt at 25°. 
This result is a confirmation of Billitzer’s value of —0-13 volt, 
and it removes the objections whioh have been made to the method 
employed by Billitzer (Z. Elektrochem ., 1902, 8, 638). J. F. S. 

The Polarisation of Electrodes. J. E. Verschaffelt (Rec. 
trav. chim. t 1922, 41, 764—777; cf. Aten, A., 1916, ii, 370).—A 
mathematical argument in which the author develops views 
previously put forward (Bull, Acad . roy. Bdg ., 1919, 441). The 
conclusion is drawn that the variation of potential due to the 
application of E.M.F. is mainly effective at the cathode in the 
case of two electrodes of a metal in contact with a solution of 
one of its own salts, whilst with the same salt but with electrodes 
of a more electropositive metal the anode potential undergoes the 
greater variation and thus only the anode is polarised. H. J. E. 

Activity Coefficient of Hydrochloric Acid in Aqueous Salt 
Solutions. Herbert S. Harned and Norman J. Brumbaugh 
(J. Amer. Chem . Soc. 9 1922, 44, 2729—2748).— E.MJF. measure* 
ments of cells of the following types have been carried out at the 
temperatures indicated: H 2 [Mul 2 (c) in 0*1N HCl|HgCl|Hg at 
18°, 25°, and 30°, where M denotes barium, strontium, or calcium: 
HJMCla in 0-1 N HC1|KC1 (sat.)IHgCl|Hg at 26°, where M signifies 
the same metal as before; HJXC1 (c) in Hd (c')|AgCl|Ag, and 
H 2 |KC1 (c) in HC1 (c')|HgCl|Hg, where c' is 0-01N and 0-001N, at 
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18°, 25°, and 30°. From the data obtained, the decrease of free 
energy and the decrease of the heat content of the cell reaction 
have been calculated, as well as the changes in partial molecular 
free energy and heat content of hydrochloric acid in the mixtures. 
The mean activity coefficients of hydrochloric acid in solutions of 
potassium, sodium, lithium, barium, calcium, and strontium chlorides 
have also been calculated. By means of the formula logiV= 
a'cj—pV^+oc” (fi— Cj), the values of the mean activity coefficients 
(Fa) of hydrochloric acid in the acid salt mixtures, containing 
acid at concentrations from 0*00LY to N, may be calculated with 
considerable accuracy. In solutions of greater dilution of acid, 
it is necessary to add a term to the above equation which is a 
function of the salt to acid concentration ratio, thus : log 2V= 
<*'c 1 —$'/L m '+oi // (fj.— Ci)/Ci] is approximately valid for 
solutions containing acid of concentration as low as 0*001N. Thus 
when (^—c 1 )/c 1 is very high, a considerable increase in the value 
of F a ' is observed. In the above equations c, is the concentration 
of acid, a', P', a", m' are constants, and fi is the ionic strength and 
for uni-univalent electrolytes equals the sum of the concentrations 
of the salt and acid or (c+Ci). It is pointed out that the effect 
mentioned above is probably due to an increase in activity of the 
hydrogen-ion. If, as is to be expected, the same phenomenon is 
observed in mixtures containing other ions, it will be of considerable 
importance, especially in dealing with the problem of the solubility 
of sparingly soluble salts in solutions of other salts. Evidence 
has been obtained which leads to the conclusion that in solutions 
of strong bivalent chlorides, at the same temperature and con¬ 
centration, the chloride-ion will have the same activity, and also 
that the activity of the chloride-ion in uni-univaleqt chloride solu¬ 
tions is greater than in bivalent chloride solutions of the same 
ionic strength. J. F. S. 

Activities of the Ions of Potassium Hydroxide in Aqueous 
Solution. M. Knobel (J . Amer. Chem . Soc., 1923, 45, 70— 
76).—The author has determined the E.M.F . of cells of the type 
H 2 |KOH (c^lKHgsIKHg^KOH (c 2 )|H 2 at 25° for concentrations 
of potassium hydroxide ranging from SN to 0 00012V\ The activity 
coefficients of the ions of the solution at various concentrations 
and the free energy of dilution between various concentrations 
have been calculated and tabulated. The data given by Chow 
(A., 1920, ii, 281) are found to be incorrect; differences of 2—8% 
are found between Chow’s values and the present values. The 
relationship between the activity and concentration for potassium 
hydroxide has been found to be similar to that for other uni¬ 
univalent electrolytes. J. F. S. 

Degree of Ionisation of Ethyl Alcohol. I. From Measure¬ 
ments of Conductivity. Philip S. Danner and Joel H. Hilde¬ 
brand (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2824—2831).—The methods 
available for the purification of ethyl alcohol are discussed as to 
their efficiency, and the following method has been adopted for the 
preparation of absolutely pure material. Commercial 95% alcohol 
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was distilled with 5 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid and 20 c.c. 
of water per litre and the distillate boiled for several hours with 
10 g. of silver nitrate and 1 g. of potassium hydroxide per litre. 
This product was distilled on to commercial quicklime, 600—700 g. 
per litre and boiled for eight hours. The mixture was then shaken 
vigorously for twenty-four to thirty-six hours at the ordinary 
temperature and distilled on to specially prepared quicklime, made 
by burning the mixture of calcium hydroxide and carbonate such 
as is obtained by drying slaked lime in the air. This product was 
present in the quantity 100—150 g. per litre of alcohol and the 
mixture was boiled for four to six hours. The alcohol was then 
distilled into the vessel from which the final purification was to 
be made and at this stage had a specific conductivity 1-OxlO" 7 
ohms” 1 . Subsequent distillation in evacuated sealed apparatus gave 
a value 2-2 XlO" 8 ohms" 1 , but here the most volatile portion was 
not removed. Repeated vacuum distillation with removal of the 
most volatile portion gave a steadily decreasing value with each 
repetition until the tenth distillation gave the value 1-35X 10“ 9 
ohms" 1 , and this is regarded as the value for the purest ethyl 
alcohol. The dissociation constant calculated from this figure is 
2*89XlO" 16 for the ionisation C 2 H 6 *OH^ C 2 H 6 0'+H # ; the mole¬ 
cular fraction ionised is 1-OxlO" 9 , which is comparable with the 
similar value for water, 1-8 X 10~ 9 . J. F. S. 

Degree of Ionisatioil of Ethyl Alcohol. II. From Measure¬ 
ments of Electromotive Force. Philip S. Danner (J. Amer . 
Chem. Soc.y 1922, 44, 2832—2841; cf. preceding abstract).—The 
E.M.F . of a series of cells of the types H 2 Pt|HCl,HgCl|Hg, 
Hg|HgCl,NaCl|Na (2-phase amalgam), and Na (2-phase amalgam)| 
C 2 H 5 # ONa|PtH 2 , all in pure ethyl alcohol ( loc . cit.) have been 
measured at 25°. The cells were very slow in reaching an equi¬ 
librium value, but were reproducible to 0-0001 volt, and calculations 
based on the values obtained involve no assumptions as to the 
value of the potential at the boundary water/alcohol, since this 
is not present. The dissociation constant for the ionisation 
C 2 H 6 OH — C 2 H 5 0'+ir is calculated to 7-28XlO" 20 and the 
molecular fraction dissociated to 1-6XlO" 11 . This indicates that 
ethyl alcohol is dissociated only to 1/100 of the amount to which 
water is dissociated. The discrepancy between the present results 
and those given in the previous paper (loc. cit.) is attributed to the 
assumptions involved in the interpretation of the conductivity 
measurements, since the maximum possible error of the E.M.F. 
measurements, 0-002 volt, would not produce a greater error than 
10% in the value of the dissociation constant. J. F. S. 

The Ionisation of Water in Solutions of Electrolytes. 

E. Doumer (Bull. Soc . chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 49—55). — Hittorfs 
assumption that water is only ionised in negligible proportions in 
solutions of electrolytes does not seem to be justified, especially 
in the case of acid electrolytes, and particularly of hydrochloric 
acid solutions. Evidence for the fact that the liberation of oxygen 
at the anode in the electrolysis of hydrochloric acid is a primary 
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effect, and not a secondary reaction due to the action of nascent 
chlorine on water, is furnished by electrolysis with a silver or 
mercury anode, when the amount of oxygen liberated is actually 
greater than with platinum anodes, whilst all the chlorine combines 
with the anode forming the metallic chloride. Initially the silver 
anode becomes covered with a brown film , whioh eventually 
becomes white, so that both chlorine and oxygen are apparently 
discharged simultaneously, the former then displacing oxygen from 
the oxide when free metal is no longer available on the surface 
of the anode. Experiments on the electrolysis of dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid showed that for 50 c.o. of hydrogen liberated at the 
cathode 16*55 c.c. of oxygen were formed at the anode, and it is 
therefore concluded that of the total hydrogen-ions discharged 
2x16*55/50 were derived from ionised water, that is, about 66%. 
This surprisingly high proportion finds confirmation in a deter¬ 
mination of the total loss of hydrochlorio acid in the electrolyte 
compared with the theoretical loss had all the liberated hydrogen 
been derived from hydrogen chloride. Further, the moleoular 
conductivity of hydrochloric acid solutions is about three times 
as great as that of alkali chloride solutions, and the explanation 
provided by the above hypothesis is that in such acid solutions 
there are in addition to hydrogen- and chlorine-ions about twice 
as many hydrogen- and hydroxyl-ions. G. F. M. 

Theory of the Polarisation of the Electrolytic Generation 
of Oxygen. II. Anodic Behaviour of Manganese in Solu¬ 
tions of Alkali Hydroxides. G. Grttbe and H. Metzger (Z. 
Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 17—30; cf. ibid., 1922, 28, 568).—The 
anodic behaviour of pure manganese in solutions of sodium hydroxide 
has been investigated. It is shown that in hot concentrated solu¬ 
tions with small current densities, manganese passes into solution 
in the bivalent condition, with medium current densities (0*3— 
0*1 amp./dcm. 2 ) in the tervalent condition, and with higher current 
densities in the sexavalent condition. The solution of manganous 
oxide thus produced is yellowish-red in colour, and that of the 
manganic oxide brownish-red. The sexavalent manganese forms 
manganate, the production of which is always accompanied by the 
liberation of oxygen. At ordinary temperatures and also in dilute 
hydroxide solution, manganese passes into solution in the septa- 
valent condition, with liberation of oxygen. The potentials corre¬ 
sponding with the individual anode cnanges have been measured 
at various temperatures and concentrations of alkali. The polaris¬ 
ation of the electrolytic evolution of oxygen occurs because the 
manganese becomes covered with a thin film of dioxide which then 
forms permanganic acid according to the equation Mn0 2 +2H 2 0+ 
3®—** Mn0 4 '+H\ This substance then decomposes completely 
at lower current densities in iV-sodium hydroxide with the evolution 
of oxygen according to the equation 2HMn0 4 —> 2Mn0 2 +H 2 0+ 
3/20 2 ; at higher current densities only a portion decomposes in 
this way, whilst the other portion diffuses into the solution and 
forms sodium permanganate. The competition r of the velocity 
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of the two reactions, the oxidation of manganese dioxide to per¬ 
manganate, and the spontaneous decomposition of the perman¬ 
ganic acid with liberation of oxygen, determines the extent to which 
the current is used for the liberation of oxygen and the formation 
of permanganate and also the potential of the process. J. F. S. 

Effect of Fluorine on Electrolytic Oxidations. A. Rfus y 
Mm6 (Anal. FIs. Qulm ., 1922, 20, 644—661).—The electrolytic 
oxidation of chrome alum and potassium hydrogen phosphate is 
increased with increasing amounts of potassium fluoride. It is 
supposed that the fluoride-ions at the moment of their discharge 
at the anode react directly, or indirectly by means of a peroxide 
of platinum, with the electrolyte present. With water, ozone is 
formed, whilst in other cases per-compounds may be formed, for 
example, in the case of phosphates, perphosphoric acid. The 
theoretical objections to this theory are discussed. 6. W. It. 

Electrolysis with a Dropping Mercury Cathode. I. 
Deposition of Alkali and Alkaline-earth Metals. Jaroslav 
Heyrovsky (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 303—315).—The decom¬ 
position potentials of the alkali and alkaline-earth metals have 
been determined by means of a dropping mercury cathode. When 
the dropping electrode is made the cathode, it is found that in neutral 
or alkaline solution hydrogen is not evolved even with high polaris¬ 
ations, and hence this'arrangement is convenient for the study 
of the cathodic deposition of the most positive metals, which are 
otherwise attacked by water. The decomposition potentials found 
by this method were : lithium —2*023, potassium —1*883, sodium 
— 1*860, csesium —1*837, rubidium —1*796, ammonium —1*787, 
calcium -2*023, magnesium —1*903, strontium —1*862, and 
barium —1*814 volts. Assuming that the alkali metals form 
compounds with the mercury, it is possible to calculate the affinity 
of the metal for mercury, this being given by the equation A = 
ir n —E.P., where 7r n is the observed decomposition potential with 
the drop electrode, and E.P . is the decomposition potential obtained 
by G. N. Lewis. The affinity for mercury increases with increasing 
atomic weight, but sodium occupies an anomalous position, behaving 
like a more noble metal. It is deduced that the E.P. of caesium 
is —3*3 volt. W. E. G. 

Transport Numbers of Potassium Hydroxide in Aqueous 
Solution. M. Knobel, D. K. Worcester, and F. B. Briggs 
(J. Amer . Chem. Soc. y 1923, 45, 77—79).—The E.M.F. of concen¬ 
tration cells of potassium hydroxide of the type H 8 |KOH(cx)| 
KOH(c 2 )|H 2 have been measured at 25°, for concentrations between 
3*0# and 0 01JV. These values, combined with those obtained 
for cells without transport (see this vol., ii, 116) have been used 
to calculate the transport number of the potassium-ion in solutions 
of potassium hydroxide of various concentrations. The transport 
number of the potassium-ion is found to be constant and equal to 
0*2633 over the whole range of concentration 3-0Af to 0*01 N f and 
to increase with deorease in concentration below this value to 
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0*274 at infinite dilution. The following values of the E.M.F. 
are recorded for the cells measured: c 1 =3*0A r , c 2 =0*3.Af, €=0*03683± 
0*00003; c^Oltf, c=0*03104±0 00003; Cl =0*3Ar, 

c 2 =0*l.tf, c==0*01424±0 00003; c^O-SN, c 2 =0*03AT, e=0*02916± 
0*00003; c^O-ltf, c 2 =0*01iV, e=0*03465±0*00015. J. F. S. 

Possibility of Varying Intermediate Stages in the Kolbe 
Reaction and a Case of Anodic Ester Formation with 
Aromatic Acids. C. Schall (Z. Elektrochem ., 1922, 28, 506— 
511).—The electrolysis of molten lead acetate, manganous acetate 
in benzoic acid, and alkali benzoates in benzoic acetate has been 
investigated; it is shown that in the case of metals of constant 
valency the change takes place according to the equation #RC0 2 '+ 
xF=xl2R. R+xC0 2 , but when the metal has a variable valency 
the primary change is represented by the equation M(RC0 2 )*+ 
^RC 0 2 / +a;i 7 =M(RC 0 2 ) 2 a ; , and if the temperature is sufficiently 
high this reaction is followed by a secondary thermal action 
M(RC0 2 ) 2 *=M(RC0 2 ) ;c +:r/2R. R+zC0 2 . These equations indicate 
that intermediate compounds may be formed in the Kolbe reaction. 
When potassium benzoate containing benzoic acid is electrolysed, 
using a silver anode, phenyl benzoate is produced. This formation 
is due, at least in part, to the oxidation of the acid to phenol by 
the silver oxide produced on the anode. J. F. S. 

The Anomalies of Strong Electrolytes with Special Refer¬ 
ence to the Theories of J. C. Ghosh. II. Henry J. S. Sand 
(Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 281—292; cf. this vol., ii, 55).—Alter¬ 
ations have been made in the subsidiary hypotheses of Ghosh, to 
bring them into line with the equation fif/i O0 =e-° ,NRT , where 
p/Pto is the ratio of the molecular conductivities and G the work 
required to separate one gram-mol. of ions. Although the theory 
is strengthened by these changes, the number of subsidiary 
hypotheses is so great that the above equation must be regarded 
as an empirical formula. The hindrances to conduction in a 
medium of uniform dielectric constant, by the electric fields of the 
ions, is of the nature of polarisation, and the conductivity should 
be greater with rapidly alternating currents and high potential 
gradients than with small, constant potential gradients. Since this 
conclusion is contrary to experiment, the idea of a solvent with 
uniform dielectric constant has been abandoned. 

An explanation of ionisation is put forward based on the assump¬ 
tion that solvent molecules possess polar properties, the ionising 
media consisting of a number of bipoles, similar to those postulated 
by Debye in his explanation of the dielectric properties of the 
media. These bipoles, which are capable of rotation, are held 
when in the powerful electric field of the ion, and their rotation 
stopped and converted into vibrational motion. Each ion will 
thus consist of the simple charged atom or group in the centre of a 
number of polar water molecules, which is capable as a whole of v 
rotatory or vibratory motion. The ions become bound when they 
meet other ions of different polarity, and are then only capable of 
vibration around a position of equilibrium and become incapable of 
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transmitting a current. These views lead to a formula similar 
to that of Ghosh. The Ghosh equation, whilst yielding satisfactory 
values for binary electrolytes, breaks down for salts like barium 
chloride. The introduction of the Milner virial into Ghosh’s 
formulae does not lead to any improvement. W. E. G. 

Faraday’s Law and the Action of the Electrical Discharge 
on Gases. A. de Hemptinne (Bull. Acad, roy. Belg. } 1919, [v], 5, 
521—527). —Faraday’s law has been shown to hold, with fair 
approximation, for chemical effects produced by an electrical 
discharge on gases at low pressures. E. E. T. 

Faraday’s Law and the Chemical Action of the Electrical 
Discharge. A. de Hemptinne (Bull. Acad. roy. Bdg ., 1919, [v], 5, 
161—177). —An investigation of the reduction of unsaturated oils 
by hydrogen, under the influence of an electrical discharge, the 
amount of reduction being followed by the change in iodine number 
of the oil. A large number of experiments, involving variations in 
thickness of dielectric, density of current, potential difference, etc., 
are described, and do not lend themselves to abbreviated description. 
The author concludes that Faraday's Laws of Electrolysis are 
obeyed, at any rate, roughly. E. E. T. 


Faraday’s Law and the Action of the Electrical Discharge 
onMetallic Oxides. II. III. IV. V. A. de Hemptinne (Bull. 
Acad. roy. Bdg ., 1919,'fv], 5, 249—260; 1921, [v], 7, 146—155, 
458—468,590—595).—II. A study of the reduction of metallic oxides 
by hydrogen in presence of an electrical discharge. The results 
fall in line with those previously obtained with unsaturated oils 
(cf. preceding abstract). Lead peroxide is taken as a standard 
substance for reduction, and a large number of other metallic oxides 
and also chlorides and miscellaneous substances are compared with 
it. Carbon monoxide was found to be roughly as effective in 
reduction as hydrogen, the experiments being carried out at low 
pressures to avoid polymerisation, etc., of the monoxide. 

III. The reduction of various substances by this method shows that, 
as a rule, it is unimportant whether the substance in question is in 
contact with the positive or with the negative electrode. Values are 
found for the ratio N/N', where N is the number of hydrogen mole¬ 
cules disappearing during a reduction and N' the number of ions and 
electrons (calculated from the measured current). This ratio has a 
value ranging from zero in the case of difficultly reduced oxides such 
as zinc or magnesium to above unity in the case of lead peroxide 
and manganese dioxide, etc., the reducibility df an oxide being con¬ 
nected with the electrolytic potential of the corresponding metal. 
Potassium chlorate is almost unaffected under conditions sufficing 
for the reduction of most oxides, a fact which is attributed to the 
purely electrical nature of the process, no thermal effect being 
produced by the incidence of positive ions or electrons. Thus, in 
the case of oxides, the amount of reduction is approximately 
proportional to the amount of current passing. 

IV. The reduction of lead peroxide, cuprio oxide, and ferroso- 
ferric oxide is effected in a dried atmosphere of hydrogen by 
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means of an electrical discharge, the oxide in question being 
placed in contact with one of the eleotrodes. By measuring the 
variation of pressure, of potential difference between the elec* 
trodes, and the current flowing, a relation is found between 
the number (N) of hydrogen molecules used in the reduction 
and the number of positive ions (N$ and electrons (N t ). The 
point is raised as to whether in ionisation the hydrogen molecule 
loses one or two electrons. Activated hydrogen (H s ) offers another 
explanation, but the mechanism of the reduction remains in doubt. 
With lead peroxide in contact with the positive electrode, N/N g 
has values from 0 to 1*1, and when in contact with the negative 
electrode, values of 2*7 to 1*4 for NjN{ are obtained. Similar 
results are obtained for other oxides. If the positive ions are 
formed by the loss of one electron from each hydrogen molecule, and 
if each electron liberates one atom of oxygen, which then combines 
with one molecule of hydrogen, N jNi and N )N t should be equal to 
unity. Values (for these ratios) of 0*5 will correspond with the 
loss of two electrons when hydrogen is ionised and so on. 

V. In the earlier sections the loss of weight of oxides when sub¬ 
mitted to the action of an electrical discharge in presence of hydrogen 
was not determined. It is now found that, in the reduction of lead 
peroxide, the weight of hydrogen absorbed (as measured by the 
diminution in pressure) is equivalent to the loss in weight of oxide, 
whether the latter is in contact with the positive or with the negative 
electrode. The oxide formed as a result of the reduction is probably 
lead suboxide. When nitrogen is substituted for hydrogen in 
these experiments, no change is observed in either gas or solid, 
except such as could be accounted for owing to defects in the 
apparatus. Carbon monoxide, under similar conditions, causes the 
lead peroxide to gain in weight, probably owing to the formation of 
a deposit of a lower oxide of carbon. E. E. T. 

Dissociation of Carbon in the Intensive Arc. Louis Bell 
and P. R. Bassett { Science , 1922, 56, 512).—In the spectrum of the 
“ negative tongue ’ which appears in the carbon arc at currents of at 
least 100 amperes, there were found fifteen lines, of which seven were 
coincident with the most conspicuous helium lines, and two others 
with Ha and H^. Some carbon nuclei are considered to dissociate 
into helium, and possibly further, although the hydrogen lines may 
be due to water vapour absorbed by the carbon. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

The Evolution of the Molecule of Ferric Hydroxide in 
Contact with Water. (Mlle) S. Veil {Cornet, rend., 1923, 
176, 101—103).—The molecular coefficient of magnetisation, with 
reference to iron content, of the hydroxide and the oxide of iron 
depend, to a large extent, on the previous states through which the 
material has passed and the temperatures to which it has been 
heated. W. G. 

The Calculation of the Magneton Number of an Atom in 
Solution. J. H. Smith (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vij, 45, 376—378).— 
The magnetic susceptibility of cobalt chloride in water is greater 
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than in^alcoholio solutions, and this change is associated with a 
shift in the maximum of the light adsorption from 0*510 tx to 0'65/a. 
Making the assumption that Wiedemann's law of the additivity of 
magnetic susceptibility holds for solutions, the magneton number 
of the cobalt-ion in aqueous solution is found to be 24*6. The 
difference between the magnetic susceptibility in water and in 
alcoholic solutions may be ascribed either to a change in the 
diamagnetic or the paramagnetic part of the atom. A reason¬ 
able conclusion is that the frequency of the paramagnetic part 
of the atom is diminished, and this view is supported by the 
decrease in the frequency of the light absorbers in the atom. 

W. E. G. 

Paramagnetism and the Structure of the Atom. B. 
Cabrera («/. Phys. Radium , 1922, 3, 443—460).—The property of 
paramagnetism is confined very largely to the elements in column 
VIII of the Mendeleev classification and to the rare earths. The 
magnetic susceptibilities of the elements from chromium to copper, 
following the order of the atomic numbers, have been seriously 
studied, and data are available to fix the magneton number (Weiss) 
of the metallic ions for many of the elements in their various stages 
of oxidation. For these elements, the Weiss magneton number 
is seen to be given by a series of whole numbers, which are inde¬ 
pendent of the degree of ionisation of the salt. A theoretical 
interpretation of tins regularity in the Weiss magneton number is 
sought in the structure of the atom, and, in particular, in the 
A-level of electrons. This level is subdivided into JS 1 and N % 
levels, the latter first making its appearance with titanium. The 
number of electrons in the JSI X level augments from Ti'” to Cu\ for 
which element it attains a maximum value. It is assumed that the 
number of electrons in the M level remains constant at 8 throughout. 
On plotting the magneton number of the ion against the number of 
electrons in the R x level, a symmetrical curve is obtained giving a 
maximum at Fe*”, when the magneton number is 29, and JS\ = 5. 
Ions containing an identical number of electrons in the jV x level 
give the same magneton numbers; thus Fe”*, Mn”, Mn*', and 
Ur” give the same values. The points corresponding with Co” 
and Fe” are somewhat displaced, but these elements give a variable 
magneton number. At Ti”” and Cu’ the magneton number is 
zero. The magnetic susceptibilities of the oxides of manganese, 
and the oxides and sulphides of titanium and vanadium, are in 
general agreement with the above curve. The metals offer con¬ 
siderable difficulties, for the number of electrons which bind together 
the atoms is unknown. The work of Ur bain and Janesch (cf. A., 
1909, ii, 116) has demonstrated the existence of two groups within 
the rare earths, in each of which the magneton moment attains a 
maximum and then decreases. Qualitatively, the changes in 
magneton number will be analogous to that of the group studied 
above. These results do not appear to be in aocord with the 
modification of the M levels assumed by Bohr, for this structure 
should lead to discontinuities in the curve of the magnetic moment. 
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The results of Stem and Gerlach (Z. Physik , 1922, 9, 353) are not in 
opposition to the Weiss magneton. W. E. G. 

Influence of the Pitch of Sound on the Measurement of 
the Relationship k = c p / c v for Carbon Dioxide. Bruno 
Tornau (Z. Physik, 1923, 12, 48—57). — The ratio of the specific 
heats for carbon dioxide was found to be jjL 0 ==l*3165±0*00032. 
Variation in the pitch of the sound produced no change in the 
value of K 0 . W. E. G. 

Atomic Heat of Simple Substances. Edm. van Aubel (Butt. 
Acad. roy. Bdg ., 1921, [v], 7, 155—159).—The validity of certain 
conclusions drawn by Michaud (A., 1920, ii, 532) is discussed, 
making use of existing data for the specific heats, etc., of silicon, 
boron, rhombic sulphur, thallium, magnesium, and chromium. 
Michaud’s conclusions are shown to be untenable. E. E. T. 

Third Law of Thermodynamics. Evidence from the 
Specific Heats of Glycerol that the Entropy of a Glass 
exceeds that of a Crystal at the Absolute Zero. G. E. Gibson 
and W. F. Giauque (J. Amer . Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 93—103).— 
An improved calorimetric apparatus is described for determin¬ 
ations at low temperatures. The specific heat of supercooled 
glycerol and the specific heat and heat of fusion of crystalline 
glycerol have been determined at temperatures down to 69‘9 0 Hl. 
The specific heats of the glass and the crystals approach one 
another as the temperature is lowered and are almost identical 
below 140°i£. The heat of fusion of glycerol at the melting 
point 291*00°JT is 47*50 cal./gram or 4370 cal./mol. and the 
entropy of fusion is 15*02 cal./degree per mol. or 1*073 cal./degree 
per gram. The entropy of supercooled liquid glycerol exceeds 
that of crystalline glycerol by 5*6i0*l cal./degree per mol. at 
70 °K, and it is concluded that this value will not be appreciably 
different at the absolute zero. J. F. S. 

Mass Effect in the Entropy of Substances. E. D. Eastman 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 9 1923, 45, 80—83).—The hypothesis that the 
expression for the mass effect in the entropy of all substances in 
which equipartition holds takes the same form as for monatomic 
gases is tested for all cases for which data are available. Tho 
results show that there is much evidence in support of the hypo¬ 
thesis, and none definitely contradicting it. Several approximate 
equations are given for the calculation of the entropy of diatomic 
gases and metals. J, F. S. 

Physical and Chemical Transformations of Gibbs's 
Systems. Th. de Donder (Bull. Acad. roy. Belg ., 1920, [v], 6, 315— 
328).—A thermodynamical treatment of systems consisting of 
phases as defined by Gibbs. The author adopts a point of view 
very slightly different from the usual one. E. E. T. 

The Chemical Constants of the Halogens in the Monatomic 
and Diatomic Condition. F. A. Henglein (Z. Physik , 1923, 
12, 245— 252). —The chemical constants of chlorine, bromine, and 
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iodine have been calculated from the dissociation and vaporisation 
equilibria of these gases, and the values are in good agreement with 
those derived by Stem and Tetrode. For the monatomic gases, the 
following results were obtained for the chemical constants : chlorine 
+0*72, bromine +1*26, iodine +1-56, and for the diatomic gases, 
chlorine +0-02, bromine -f 1*50, and for iodine +2*55. Bromine 
and iodine have the highest chemical constant of any element. The 
heat capacity of solid bromine has been determined, and a Debye 
function given for the calculation of its specific heat. The chemical 
constants of the halogens in the diatomic condition increase slightly 
as the temperature rises. W. E. G. 

Relation between the Absolute Melting, Boiling, and 
Critical Temperatures of Substances. Edm. van Aubel (Butt. 
Acad . roy. Bdg ., 1921, [v], 7, 469—472).—The value of r, a constant 
(according to Pmd’homme, A., 1920, ii, 93, 84, 376; see also A., 
1921, ii, 622) deduced from the absolute melting and boiling points 
and critical temperatures of various substances, has been calculated 
for a number of compounds, using existing data, and the following 
values of r have been obtained : Mercury 0*512, mercuric chloride 
1*01, mercuric bromide 1*03, mercuric iodide 1*03, antimony tri¬ 
chloride 1*04, antimony tribromide 1*01, aluminium bromide 1*16, 
and aluminium iodide 1*10. All these substances, therefore, with 
the exception of mercury, give a normal value (i.e., about unity) 
for r. w E. E. T. 

Method for the Determination of the Melting Point of 
Difficultly Fusible Metals. Marcello Pirani and Hans 
Alterthum (Z. Elektrochem., 1923,29, 5—8).—The melting point of 
metals with high melting point may be determined by using a hole 
(6 mm. deep and 1 mm. diam.) bored at an angle to the axis of a 
7 mm. square rod of the metal, as a black body for temperature 
determination. That the metal had melted was indicated by drops 
of it falling from the hole. The heating was effected by passing 
a 50-period alternating current, which could be varied by steps of 
10 amp. to 1500 amp., through the bar. Using this method, the 
melting point of tungsten and molybdenum has been determined 
and the values 3660°±60° and 2840°±40°, respectively, have been 
obtained. These values are in agreement with other recent deter¬ 
minations. J. F. S. 

Separation of Liquid Mixtures by Combined Distillation 
and Atmolysis. Preparation of Practically Pure Ethyl 
Alcohol and Nitric Acid. ISdouard Urbain and R6my Urbain 
(Compt. rend ., 1923, 176, 166—168).—The apparatus consists of a 
distillation flask surmounted by a porous porcelain tube, which is 
jacketed with a glass tube in which the pressure can be reduced. 
The porous tube is fitted with a condenser on top, and is so arranged 
that the condensed vapours can be returned to the distillation flask 
or run into another vessel. With this apparatus, it is possible to 
obtain 99*8% alcohol by direct distillation. The water vapour 
passes through the wall of the porous tube, and the condensed 
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alcohol is returned to the distillation flask. In a similar manner, it 
is possible by means of this apparatus to prepare 99*6% nitric acid. 

The Heat of Oxidation of the Alkaline-earth Metals. A. 

Guntz and Benoit (Compt. rend 1923, 176, 219—220).— 1 The 
authors have made measurements of the heats of solution of calcium, 
strontium, and barium, respectively, in dilute hydrochloric acid, 
and from the results and the known heats of solution of their oxides 
in this acid have calculated the heats of oxidation of these metals 
to be 152-7, 141-8, and 134-04 cal., respectively. W. G. 

Berthelot’s Normal Acids and the Theory of Ions. F. 

Bourion (i Compt . rend., 1923, 176, 95—98).—A theoretical dis¬ 
cussion in which it is shown that in order to observe, in the pro¬ 
gressive neutralisation of an acid by a base, differences between the 
values found and those calculated by proportionality by the current 
thermochemical methods, the affinity constant of the acid must not 
be greater than 10~ 10 with the usual order of magnitude of the heats 
of ionisation. W. G. 

The Phenomenon of Molecular Association. Ettore 
Cardoso and Gabriele Battista (Anal. Fis. Quim 1922, 20, 
420—432).—From a combination of van der Waals’s equation and 
the rule of Cailletet and Mathias, the densities of a liquid and its 
vapour, respectively, and d 3 , are connected with the critical 
constants by the relation d x d^d?=K(pT c \p c T), or more generally 
d^djdc 2 —f(pT c jp c T). Deviations of this function from a linear 
relationship are attributable to molecular association and are the 
more pronounced the greater is the difference between the degree 
of association of the coexisting phases. The liquid phase is in¬ 
variably more complex than the coexistent vapour phase. 

Cohesion Pressure, Surface Activity, and the Tendency 
to the Formation of Submicrons. I. Traube (Kolloid Z. 9 
1923, 32, 22—24; cf. A., 1912, ii, 858; 1915, i, 105).—It has been 
shown previously that salts of alkaloids are molecular dispersed in 
aqueous solution (loc. cit.) and because of their ionic charge have a 
large cohesion pressure; they are therefore unable to form sub¬ 
microns and have no surface activity. In every respect the reverse 
is the case for free, non-ionised alkaloids. It is now shown that the 
salts of fatty acids are similar to the salts of alkaloids in the above 
respects. With the exception of formic acid, the free fatty acids 
have a small cohesion pressure, and have a surface activity and 
from butyric acid upwards form submicrons. Here, as in the case 
of the alkaloids, the cohesion pressure decreases with increasing 
molecular weight, whilst the surface activity and the ability to form 
submicrons increases. The lower fatty acids, including propionic 
acid, do not form submicrons, whilst butyric acid forms many 
submicrons, and the higher fatty acids, such as nonoic, decoic, ana 
undecoio acids, exist in both a surface active and an inactive form. 
Substances such as amyl alcohol, octyl alcohol, phenol, oreaol, 
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aniline, and xylidine have a considerable cohesion pressure, and their 
concentrated solutions contain submicrons and molecular dispersed 
particles, whilst hydrocarbons and alkyl halides have small cohesion 
pressures, and in aqueous solutions exist mainly as submicrons. 
From the above facts, the author claims general validity for the 
rule previously put forward. The smaller the cohesion pressure, the 
greater is the surface activity and tendency to form submicrons. 

J.F. S. 

Films. Spreading of Liquids and the Spreading Co¬ 
efficient. William D. Harkins and Aaron Feldman (J. Amer . 
Chem. Soc ., 1922, 44, 2665—2685).—It is found that the spreading 
of films is, in general, related to what is defined thermodynamically 
as the spreading coefficient. Liquids for which the value of this 
coefficient, 8 , is positive will spread, whilst those for which it is 
negative will not spread. Actually, the value of the coefficient 
refers to the system, spreading liquid-substance on which the 
spreading occurs, and may bo quite different when A spreads on 
B f from what it is when B spreads on A . For example, most organic 
liquids have positive coefficients with reference to spreading on 
water, and therefore will spread into a film; but water has a negative 
coefficient with reference to most organic liquids and will not spread 
over them. The value of the coefficient, S, is defined by the 
equation W Cf in which W a is the work of adhesion for 

the interface of the two liquids, and W e the work of cohesion of 
the liquid which is applied to the surface of the other liquid or solid 
on which the spreading might occur. Thus a liquid will not spread 
if its work of cohesion, which indicates its attraction for itself, is 
greater than the work of adhesion, which indicates its attraction 
for the substance on which the spreading will not occur. The 
values of IV A and W c are given by the equations : WA=y a +yb—ya> \ 
W c =2y bt so that the value of the spreading coefficient may be 
entirely defined in experimental terms by the equation S=y a — 
(y&+>a&)> where a indicates the liquid which is spreading on the 
liquid or solid represented by 6. A large number of experiments 
have been made on the spreading of organic liquids on the surface 
of water, on the spreading of water on the surface of organic liquids, 
and on the spreading of water and organic liquids on the surface of 
meroury. The results show the importance of the spreading 
coefficient as a criterion of spreading. Unimolecular films are 
produced on water only when the spreading coefficient has a 
relatively high value. Since these high values seem to occur only 
when the spreading substance contains a polar group in its molecules, 
it is concluded that the presence of such groups is essential for 
spreading on water to a unimolecular film, but not at all essential 
for the production of a film which is thicker than this. Contrary 
to the generally held opinion, benzene is found to spread on a clean 
water surface. The non-spreading of organic liquids on water is 
brought about by the presence in the organic molecule of chlorine, 
bromine, iodine, doubly-linked sulphur, phenyl, and the group —OS. 
liquids which do not spread on water are insoluble in it, but insoluble 
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liquids may spread on water. The addition of camphor to water 
appears to reduce the value of the spreading coefficient; so that 
many liquids which have small positive coefficients on water will 
not spread on water containing camphor, but those which have 
coefficients sufficiently high are found to spread. The values of the 
spreading coefficients of water and organic liquids on mercury are, 
in every case investigated, found to be positive. Water and twenty- 
two of the other liquids were tested with reference to their spreading 
on pure mercury, and in agreement with their positive coefficients 
were found to spread. The coefficients for the spreading of mercury 
on water and organic liquids are all negative. This corresponds 
with the fact that mercury will not spread on their surface. Since 
the free surface energy of almost all inorganic solids is high, their 
work of cohesion is high, and the work of adhesion is also high with 
reference to practically all liquid substances. Since the work of 
cohesion in water and organic liquids is in general low, the values of 
the coefficients of spreading of these liquids on such solids should 
be positive and in general the value should be high. Thus the 
spreading of these liquids should occur on such solids when the 
surfaces are pure. The frequently occurring phenomenon of non¬ 
spreading is thus indicated to be due to the presence of an already 
existent film on the solid substance. The removal of such films 
may be brought about by vaporisation, or by the more common 

{ >rocess of substituting one film for another. This is the ordinary 
unction of soap, soap solutions, and other cleansing agents. It is 
difficult for petroleum to penetrate sands which have been wetted 
by water, and for water to penetrate sands which have been wetted 
by petroleum, although either substitution may be effected in time. 
Many oil wells cease to produce petroleum because the sand becomes 
wet with water. Lubrication and many other phenomena depend 
on the wetting of solids by films. J. F. S. 

Measurement of Adsorption Processes by Means of an 
Interferometer. Ottomar Wolff (Kottoid Z., 1923, 32, 17— 
19).—Experiments are described to show that for industrial purposes 
an interferometer may be used to ascertain the amount of colloid 
adsorbed from solutions by any given adsorbent. J. F. S. 

General Theory of the Adsorption of Solutions. Wolfgang 
Ostwald and Ramon de Izaguirre (Kolloid Z. f 1923,32,57—64).— 
In answer to the criticisms of Gustaver (this vol., ii, 57), the authors 
admit that in their recent paper they have interchanged the values 
u and u 0 as used by Williams {Medd. Nobd-Inst ., 1919, 2, No. 27, 1) 
owing to want of clearness in that paper. The authors deny that 
the equation which is put forward in their paper is the same as 
that due to Williams. The equation put forward by Williams is 
special and relates to a single case only whilst that due to the 
authors applies to three cases. In the best investigated case, the 
adsorption of acetic acid solutions by charcoal, the deduction made 
by Williams that w 0 = — oo when c=l does not hold. The new 
equation furnishes more and other results than that of Williams. 
The necessity of differentiating between relative and absolute 
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thicknesses of layers in the. investigation of adsorption layers is 
emphasised. In the adsorption of colloid particles the adsorption 
layer cannot be unimolecular in thickness; it must be at least uni- 
micellar. The adsorption layer may have very different thicknesses, 
depending on the size of the absorbed particles and on the amount 
of water which is adsorbed at the same time. The assumption of 
Gustaver that the adsorption layer has a maximum thickness of 
one molecule is further refuted by the ultramicroscopic observations 
of Traube and Klein (A., 1921, ii, 683) on adsorption layers of 
surface active emulsoids, which vary up to 0*01 mm. thick. 

J. F. S. 

The Sorption of Iodine by Carbons Prepared from Carbo¬ 
hydrates. James Brierley Firth (T., 1923, 123, 323—327). 

The Absorption of Moisture by Coal (and other Fuels). 
I. A Relation between Degree of Humidity in the Air and 
Moisture Content of Coed. Burrows Moore and Frank 
Sturdy Sinnatt (T., 1923, 123, 275—279). 

Adsorption of Toluene Vapour on Plane Glass Surfaces. 

Emmett K. Carver {J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 63—67).— 
Isotherms for the adsorption of toluene vapour on plane glass 
surfaces at 0° have been obtained. The glass used was, after 
thorough cleaning, kept at 200° in a vacuum for twelve hours and 
any gas set free removed by a mercury vapour pump. Pressure 
measurements were made with the author’s modified Shrader and 
Ryder optical lever manometer (this vol., ii, 148). The results are 
generally in agreement with Langmuir’s adsorption formula (A., 1918, 
ii, 430), and indicate that the adsorbed layer is not more than one 
molecule thick. J. F. S. 

Fixing of Organic Dyes by Inorganic Substrates. H. 

Rheinboldt and E. Wedekind {Roll. Chem . Beihejte , 1923, 17, 
115—188).—The literature dealing with the fixing of organic dyes 
by insoluble inorganic substances has been collected and discussed. 
It is shown that acidic and basic dyes exhibit a different behaviour 
toward similar substrates. In particular, substrates of acidic 
character are only fast dyed by basic dyes, whilst acidic dyes only 
fast dye basic substrates. The results of various authors whion 
appear to be at variance with the above rule are in reality not so, 
since they do not refer exactly to the same thing. A large number 
of experiments with many dyes and inorganic gels have been carried 
out and give results entirely in agreement with the above rule. 
This rule is not only true for acidic and basic oxides, of which the fol¬ 
lowing were examined: silica and tin, titanium, zirconium, thorium, 
and cerium dioxides; aluminium, chromium, and iron sesquioxides; 
and glucinum, zinc, magnesium, and lead monoxides; but also for 
sulphides (arsenic, antimony, and cadmium), and silver chloride. 
In no case was a dye from both classes fixed, with the single excep¬ 
tion of amorphous carbon. The electro-endosmotic migration of 
the dyes and inorganic substrates was investigated, and it is found 
that fast dyeing only takes place between substrate and dye when 
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they are oppositely charged. The authors are of the opinion that 
the unsaturated valency forces of the crystal lattice of the absorbent 
are responsible for the fixing of the dye. Since these valencies are 
identical with the normal chemical valency, the behaviour of the 
substrate is explained. And since the valencies are of an electro- 
static character, the parallelism of the electro-endosmosis and the 
adsorption is understandable. The fixing therefore consists in the 
binding of the dye to the substrate to form a unimolecular layer of a 
molecular additive compound. This process the authors term 
adsorption by electro-affinity. It is held that the adsorption by 
electro-affinity is not restricted to substances which have ordered 
crystal lattices, and the charge of sols, gels, and other colloidal 
material is attributed to the action of the same surface valencies. 

J. F. S. 

r Exact Process for the Determination of the Coefficient of 
Diffusion in any Solvent. Ernst Cohen and H. R. Bruins 
(Z. physikal. Chem ., 1923, 103, 349—403).—The authors have 
summarised and criticised the method available for the determination 
of the coefficient of diffusion. A process for the exact determination 
of the diffusion coefficient has been devised. The apparatus 
consists of six thick glass plates of the same diameter, which fit 
exactly on a firm central axis. The four middle plates are firmly 
fixed and three holes bored through them so that in each plate there 
are three holes relatively in the same position. These plates are 
placed between the other two, which constitute a base and a cover 
plate. The hole in the lowest bored plate is filled with the liquid of 
which the diffusion is to be measured, by means of a small hole 
which can be brought above it by rotating the necessary plates. 
The other three plates with holes are brought into such a position that 
the holes in them are above one another, but not above the hole in the 
lowest plate, and filled with the solvent. The arrangement now is 
that of two tubes filled with liquids, which by rotation of the bottom 
bored plate may be brought into contact. When the whole apparatus 
has reached the required temperature, the liquids are brought into 
contact and the diffusion commences. After a sufficiently long 
period, the plates are twisted so as to cut the column of liquid into 
tour isolated parts and the composition of each is estimated by 
the Rayleigh Lowe interferometer. It is claimed for the apparatus 
that it may be used for all types of liquids, of which only small 
quantities are necessary. It may be used at any temperature over 
a wide range, and there is no error due to vibration or shaking when 
the liquids are brought into contact. By the use of an air thermo¬ 
stat, the temperature is known, and may be kept constant to 0*03°. 
The error of the method is not greater than 0-3%, and individual 
measurements are reproducible to 0*1—0*3%. J. F. S. 

Validity of the Stokes-Einstein Law for Diffusing Mole¬ 
cules. Ernst Cohen and H. R. Bruins ( Z . physikal, Chem. t 
1923, 103, 40 1—45 0).—The validity of the Stokes-Einstein equation 
for the diffusion in solutions at various temperatures has been 
investigated by means of the diffusion apparatus previously 
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described (preceding abstract). The pair of liquids tetrabromo- 
ethane and tetrachloroethane has been used t and the diffusion 
velocity measured at temperatures from 0° to 60°. The viscosity of 
tetrachloroethane has been determined over the same temperature 
range with a maximum error of 0*05%. Divergences from the 
Stokes-Einstein law have been observed which are at least three 
times as great as the experimental error. The divergences are in 
the sense that the temperature coefficient of the velocity of diffusion 
is smaller than would be expected. The following values of the 
relative viscosity of tetrachloroethane are recorded: 0°, 1*6219, 
10*0°, 1*3113, 16°, 1*1924, 25°, 1*0000, 36°, 0*8541 and 50°, 0*6917. 
The absolute fluidity of tetrachloroethane is given by the formula 
^/2P=0*13796 (1+0*019171(9+0*00000925^). J. P. S. 

The Capabilities of the Rapid Dialyser. A. Gutbier, 
J. Huber, and W. Schieber (Chem. Ztg.,1 923, 47, 109—110).— 
Further investigation of the rapid dialyser described previously 
(A., 1922, ii, 551). The effect of using tap water instead of distilled 
water for the outer liquid was studied, and it was found that 80—■ 
90% of the electrolytes can advantageously be removed from 
colloidal solutions by dialysing against tap water, after which 
point distilled water must be used. Experiments indicated that 
dialysis was more efficient the greater the speed of rotation of the 
membrane and stirrer; 100 revolutions per minute was satisfactory, 
with slightly greater efficiency at 150 per minute. Generally, a 
flow of 5 litres of water per hour in the outer vessel is sufficient. The 
use of more than 10 litres per hour produced no corresponding 
increase in the rate of dialysis. G. F. M. 

The Law of Solution. Paul Mondain-Monval ( Gompt . 
rend., 1923, 176, 301—304).—Measurements made with a very 
soluble salt, sodium nitrate, show that it obeys very exactly the 
equation established by Le Chatelier for the solubility of salts in 
water (A., 1885, 340; 1894, ii, 272). W. G. 

Solubility and Chemical Constitution. H. J. Prins (Bee. 
trav. chim.y 1923, 42, 25—28).—It has been concluded by Harkins 
(A., 1921, ii, 242) and by Langmuir (A., 1917, ii, 19) that adsorption 
and solubility are closely related. Both authors attribute orienta¬ 
tion phenomena exhibited by organic substances with water to the 
tendenoy of the polar group to dissolve in water. It is pointed out 
that the arbitrary circumstance that these researches were carried 
out with water and an organic substance containing a group more 
or less similar to water may lead to erroneous conclusions. With 
organic acids and water, solubility and adsorption are both caused 
by the same group, but this is not generally the case. A number of 
examples are given showing that solubility in hydrocarbons such as 
light petroleum depends, not on polar groups, but on saturated 
hydrooarbon groups. Solubility depends in general on similarity in 
kind and number of atoms present in the molecules of the substances 
in question. Adsorption represents a case of hetero-complex 
formation, whilst in solution the complexes have the character of 
homo-compounds. E. H. R. 
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Contraction on Solution of Various Substances in Water. 

Jitbndra Nath Rakshit (Reprint Indian Assoc . Cultivation Sci. 9 
1917,3,pp. 1—21).—Makinguse of datafromLandoltand Bomstein’s 
tables, the author has calculated the contraction which takes place 
when 100 g. of various substances are dissolved in various quantities of 
water. The values have been calculated for sulphuric acid, nitric 
acid, formic acid, stannic chloride, acetic acid, methyl, ethyl, propyl, 
fsobutyl, and isoamyl alcohols, glycerol, acetonitrile, acetone, 
nicotine, ammonia, hydrogen chloride, sodium and potassium 
hydroxides, sodium chloride, tartaric acid, chloral hydrate, phenol, 
sucrose, laevulose, dextrose, maltose, and invert-sugar. In some 
cases, the contraction increases with increasing dilution, whilst in 
others the contraction increases, passes through a maximum, and 
then decreases with increasing dilution. J. F. S. 

Effect of Scratching the Wall of a Vessel with a Glass Rod. 

L. Dede (Z. Elektrochem., 1922, 28, 543); Robert Fricke (ibid,, 
1923, 29, 44—46).—A continuation of the controversy on the 
cause of crystallisation when the walls of a tube containing a 
solution are rubbed with a glass rod (cf. A., 1922, ii, 692, 744). 

J. F. S. 

Viscosimetric Researches on Lyophilic Sols. H. G. 

Btjngenberg de Jong (Rec. trav, chim., 1923, 42, 1—24).—The 
greater proportion of viscosity measurements recorded in the 
literature cannot claim an accuracy of more than a few per cent. 
The conditions necessary to attain an accuracy of 0*1 to 0-2% are 
discussed, and in particular the two most important sources of error, 
the systematic error of the viscosimeter and the method of setting 
the instrument. For a given capillary, there is a maximum average 
rate of flow for a given liquid so that the deviation from Poiseuille’s 
law shall not be greater than 0*1%. A formula for calculating this 
rate was given by Griineisen (Wiss. Abh, Phys. Tech, Reichsanstalt , 
1905, 4,151). By means of this formula, the systematic error of the 
viscosimeter and the necessary length and fineness of capillary can 
be calculated. The error of setting can be minimised by fixing the 
instrument so that the line joining the centres of the upper and lower 
reservoirs in the Ostwald viscosimeter is vertical, instead of one of 
the limbs. Measurements of viscosity recorded in the literature are 
subjected to a general criticism and in particular the work of 
Hatschek on the viscosity of gelatin sols (A., 1911, ii, 98; 1913, ii, 
835), and that of Rothlin (A., 1920, ii, 18), is discussed. Hatschek 
observed with a number of lyophilic sols that the viscosity depends 
on the rate of flow or shear, and he supposes that this phenomenon 
supports the theory of a dodecahedral structure of concentrated 
lyophilic sols. Rothlin divides lyophilic sols into two groups, one 
of which follows Poiseuille’s law, whilst the other does not. These 
deviations are to be ascribed to the formation of larger aggregates 
in the sol through gelation; these aggregates, according to the 
conditions of flow, can be broken down to different extents, and so 
give rise to the observed irregularities. This explains the fact, in 
the case of both Hatschek’s and Rothlin’s abnormal sols, that the 
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viscosity increased with time, due to progressive gelation. At higher 
pressures, such systems would approximate more and more closely 
to Poiseuille’s law, as Rothlin found. It is concluded that, for 
viscosimetric measurements to have any value, the system under 
examination must not only follow Poiseuille’s law, but the disperse 
phase must retain its stability. Experiments with agar sols show 
that at 60°, that is, above the gelation temperature, agar sols follow 
Poiseuille’s law within 0*2%, although at 27° deviations of more than 
100% are shown. Moreover, above the gelation temperature all 
hysteresis phenomena are absent, and mechanical treatment has 
no influence on the viscosity. The only alteration in viscosity 
with time shown by these sols is a slight decrease due to hydrolysis 
of the disperse phase. When such an agar sol is diluted with 
electrolytes, a final equilibrium is reached immediately. 

It is suggested that the term sol should exclude all liquid systems 
(1) which show deviations from Poiseuille’s law; (2) where the 
viscosity is influenced by mechanical treatment, (3) where gelation, 
coagulation, and ageing phenomena generally are present. 

E. H. R. 

Topo-chemical Reactions. Crystal Formation in Colloidal 
Metals. V. KoHLSCHtiTTER and K. Steck (Z . Elektrochem ., 
1922, 28, 554—568).—The frequent formation of silver crystals in 
solutions of colloidal silver has been explained partly on thermo¬ 
dynamic grounds as the result of solubility differences between silver 
particles of different sizes and partly as a result of the formation of 
crystal aggregates of the ultramicroscopic crystalline particles due to 
action of a molecular field. Both views are open to criticism; on 
the one hand, on account of the excessively small solubility of 
metallic silver, and, on the other, because of the constitution of the 
surface of colloidal particles. The author is of the opinion that 
chemical reactions are responsible for the crystallisation. It is 
shown that in eighteen months definite silver crystals form in Lea’s 
sol, but in pure sols, prepared by the reduction of silver oxide with 
hydrogen, no silver crystals were visible until the sol had been kept 
for twelve years; the same applies to gels which are free from 
electrolytes and protective colloids and are preserved under water. 
Well-formed polyhedra are produced by the action of ferric-ions or 
silver-ions on coagulated gels and other forms of colloidal silver. 
Also the reduction of a silver-ion solution with ferrous-ions, within a 
definite range of concentration, produces a transient colloidally- 
dispersed metal which speedily forms crystals. The localisation of 
the reaction, by adding a solid ferrous salt to a solution of silver-ions 
or by adding a solid silver salt to a solution of ferrous-ions, accelerates 
the crystal formation. In keeping with the experimental results, 
the formation of crystals from oolloidal solutions is to be regarded 
as due to a maturing process in consequence of the silver of the 
micella© entering into the reversible reactions Ag+Fe"* ZZ Ag' + Fe" 
and Ag+Ag*^Ag a \ whereby the pressing together of the reaction 
products in and on the colloidal particles is probably determinative 
of the commencement of the reaction and also of the specific form** 
vol. oxxiv. ii. 6 
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ation of the crystalline silver. Observations on various oxides and 
sulphides lead to the view that, in the formation of crystals in 
colloidal systems, electromotive actions play a part. These are due 
to the formation of concentration cells in the colloidal systems. 

J. F. S. 

The Constitution of Colloidal Gels. J. Duclaux (Bull. 
Soc . chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 36—43).—A theory of the constitution 
of reversible gels is developed in which it is suggested that they are 
composed of three elements: the fluid which may be water or some 
other solvent, an insoluble solid forming with the fluid an irre¬ 
versible gel, or sponge-like structure of ultra-microscopic cells, 
and a soluble solid dissolved in the solvent of the gel. The mole¬ 
cules or micellae of this substance, which may be either crystalloid 
or colloid, are too large to be able to escape from the cellules of 
the sponge, but they are small enough for their solution to have 
a certain osmotic pressure in relation to the pure solvent. This 
solution is the “ plasm ” of the gel, and its swelling and expansion 
in a solvent are due to the osmotic pressure of the plasm. The 
limit of expansion is reached when equilibrium is attained between 
this osmotic pressure and the cohesion of the cellular structure 
of the gel. If the osmotic forces are strong enough, continued 
inflation of the cellules may result in the dissolution of the gel, 
and the separation of the soluble and insoluble constituents. The 
mechanical properties of the gel will evidently depend on the 
relative proportion of the two solid constituents, in gum arabic, 
or nitro-cellulose solutions prepared in the warm; the insoluble 
constituent is almost absent, and the tendency to gel formation 
is a minimum, but in gum-tragacanth, or oellulose-nitrate solutions 
prepared in the cold, the insoluble constituent dominates and 
manifests itself by gel formation or high viscosity. G. F. M. 

The Influence of a Dissolved Crystalloid on the Rigidity 
of Gels. F. Michaud ( Compt . rend ., 1922, 175, 1196—1198).— 
By means of a method recently described (ibid., 1922, 174, 1282), 
the author has measured the rigidity of gels the moduli of which 
were less than any previously measured. The dissolved substances 
were added in solution to the liquid gel, the whole being allowed to 
set. The rigidity of gelose or gelatin gels is considerably decreased 
by the presence of acids or bases. In the case of gelatin, a strong 
acid exerts a more marked effect than a strong base, whilst the 
converse is the case if the gel is dilute. The curves obtained show 
that the action of the acid is a linear function of the concentration 
of the gel; that of the base is parabolic, so that addition to a gel 
of increasing quantities of base or acid eventually causes the base 
to exhibit a greater influence than the acid for equimolecular 
quantities. The disposition of the curves obtained for gelose is 
in the inverse sense. The author suggests that these results are 
consistent with the amphoteric properties of gelatin, and that, 
by analogy, gelose should be regarded as amphoteric, its basic 
being stronger than its acid function. The action of salts on the 
gel depends primarily on the amount hydrolysed : for those which 
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are not hydrolysed, the molecular lowering of rigidity is about 
one-tenth that of an acid or base. The action of organic sub¬ 
stances is variable; sugars and glycerol have practically no effect, 
urea, urethane, and acetamide act similarly to mineral salts, whilst 
resorcinol, quinol, and, above all, tannin bring about a very much 
greater decrease than an acid or base. H. J. E. 

Colloid Chemistry of Urate Jellies. E. Keeser and H. 
Zocher (Koll. Chem. Beihefte, 1923, 17, 189—217).—An investig¬ 
ation of urate jellies, particularly those of lithium and sodium. 
It is shown that the jelly-forming urates belong to the class of 
electrolyte colloids and have properties which are parallel with 
those of soaps and similar substances. Microscopic examination 
of lithium urate jellies shows the presence of long, optically aniso¬ 
tropic, negative doubly refracting jelly particles and also of radial 
structures which extend into the rest of the jelly mass. The 
addition of methylene-blue to the long jelly particles produces a 
dichroic coloration, and the structure becomes fibrous. The dis¬ 
persion of the double refraction is abnormal. The long structure 
of the particles cannot be confirmed by ultramicroscopic examin¬ 
ation because of their size. Solutions of urates cannot be obtained 
in a viscous state like the anisotropic sols of vanadium pentoxide 
and benzopurpurin, neither do the urate solutions show streaming 
double refraction nor magnetic double refraction. Before lithium 
urate solutions pass into jellies, they become turbid, and after the 
jelly has formed, the turbidity, for the most part, disappears. 
It is suggested that the turbidity is due to droplets formed by 
an unmixing of the solution. Mechanically effected changes in 
the jellies are irreversible, that is, after displacement the jelly does 
not resume its original form when the displacing force is removed. 
The residue obtained by subjecting the jellies to pressure shows 
but slight swelling power. The rigidity of the jellies increases 
with increasing concentration of the solution of lithium urate 
from which they are formed. The rigidity of jellies of constant 
composition increases with increasing addition of a lithium salt, 
and the transformation into the crystalline condition takes place 
more slowly the more rigid the jelly. In all cases, crystallisation 
commences at a number of isolated but equally distributed points 
throughout the jelly mass. The addition of non-electrolytes such 
as carbamide, sugar, glycerol, or alcohols reduces the rigidity of 
the gels increasingly with increasing concentration, and retards 
the crystallisation generally. Carbamide is exceptional, inasmuch 
as it accelerates the crystallisation. Protective colloids are without 
effect on the jellies. Examination of the jellies by X-rays shows 
that particles of sufficient size to produce Rontgen interference 
figures are absent, whereas a similar examination of crystalline 
lithium urate gives very broad interference bands, which shows 
that the true size of the particles is considerably less than that 
of the needles visible in the microscope. Lithium urate is a 
negatively charged colloid. The residues obtained by drying the 
jellies are colloidal in character and have the power of adsorbing 

6—2 
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gases. Thus 1 g. of lithium urate will adsorb 0*6 c.c. of nitrogen 
at atmospheric pressure. J. F. S. 

Interfacial Tension between Gelatin Solutions and Toluene. 

S. E. Sheppabd and G. S. Sweet (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 
2797—2805).—The general relationship of the orientation of 
specific atom groups in the molecule to the emulsoid colloid state 
is discussed. A number of experiments on the separation of 
gelatin at a benzene-water interface have been carried out; these 
consisted in shaking 1*0%, 0*1%, and 0*01% aqueous solutions 
of gelatin with an equal volume of benzene at 30°, 40°, and 50° 
and measuring the volumes of the resulting benzene, water, and 
foam phases. The foam or interfacial layer consists of benzene 
dispersed in and protected by hydrated and aerated gelatin, and 
is partly stabilised. In further experiments, air was excluded and 
toluene substituted for benzene, and here it was found possible 
to shake the liquid without much separation of the gelatin in the 
toluene, although a considerable amount of toluene was emulsified 
in the gelatin solution. The stability of the gelatin foam at various 
hydrogen-ion concentrations was found to increase from both 
sides of the isoelectric point and to be most stable at this point. 
The interfacial tension of gelatin solutions of varying hydrogen- 
ion concentrations has been determined at 30°, 35°, and 40° by 
measuring the drop number of the solution. The drop number- 
hydrogen-ion concentration curves all lie above the corresponding 
curves for water, and all the gelatin solution curves show a char¬ 
acteristic break near the isoelectric point, the maximum reduction 
of interfacial tension being at £> H =4*8. J. F. S. 

Classification of Disperse Systems in Connexion with the 
Mechanism of True and Colloidal Solution and Precipitation. 

P. P. von Weimarn (Roll. Chem. Beihefte , 1923, 32, 72—114).— 
A survey of dispersoid chemistry in which classifications of disperse 
systems according to the state of aggregation of the particles and 
according to the “ external ” degree of dispersion are put forward! 
The imperfect nature of the static classification is pointed out, 
and a large number of tables are given of the appearance of pre¬ 
cipitates of sparingly soluble substances at various times after 
their formation. J. F. S. 

Velocity of Flocculation of Selenium Sols. H. R. Keuyt 
and A. E. van Arkel (Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 29—36).—The velocity 
of flocculation of selenium sols of various concentrations by 
solutions of potassium chloride and barium chloride of various 
concentrations has been determined at a series of temperatures 
from 15° to 20°. It is shown that the region of rapid flocculation 
for. potassium and barium chloride lies at very high concentrations 
of these electrolytes. This result has been confirmed by measure¬ 
ments of the boundary charge of the sols. The results show that 
Smoluchowski’s theory is valid in the region where the velocity 
of flocculation is not far removed from that obtaining when the 
colloidal particles are totally discharged. The results deviate 
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strongly from this theory when smaller concentrations of electrolytes 
are used; the divergence consists in a continuously decreasing 
velocity of flocculation. The boundary charge of the sols has 
been determined in the presence of a solution of various concen¬ 
trations of potassium chloride, barium chloride, potassium hydr¬ 
oxide, and hexamminecobaltio chloride. It is shown that the 
addition of hydrazine increases the boundary potential, and that 
after the addition of ten m.mols. of barium chloride the particles 
still possess a charge. The addition of potassium hydroxide 
increases the boundary potential, and it is therefore suggested that 
the like action with hydrazine is due to hydroxyl-ions. J. F. S. 

Colloidal Phenomena in Paintings. Ch. Coffignier (Bull. 
Soc. chirn., 1923, [iv], 33, 128—132).—The thickening or swelling 
of the paint in oil paintings is a colloidal phenomenon, and is 
. attributable to the action of the resin acids in the varnish on the 
lead or other heavy metal compounds used in the paint, whereby 
a colloidal metallic complex is formed which behaves as a reversible 
gel. The phenomenon is particularly noticeable and rapid with 
colophony varnishes, but it also occurs with other materials possess¬ 
ing free acidity. Congo and kauri gums, for example, whilst not 
behaving in this way with white lead, show the reaction with 
litharge or zinc white, but it can be prevented in all cases by 
eliminating the free acidity of the resin or gum. For this purpose, 
neutralisation with calcium carbonate or hydroxide is not so 
satisfactory as esterification, as the “ neutralised ” material has 
still a certain acid value which is not reduced to zero even by 
calcium hydroxide. Esterification of the gum or colophony with 
glycerol furnishes a material from which a neutral varnish can be 
prepared, and the troublesome phenomena above referred to then 
no longer occur, even with litharge or zinc white. G. F. M. 

General Nephelometry. M. U. C. Al. Lednicky (KoUoid Z., 
1923,32,12—17).—A general discussion of the application of nephel¬ 
ometry to colloidal solutions. It is shown that in comparisons it is 
essential that the illumination should be uniform and symmetrical; 
the beam of light should be horizontal and parallel. The surfaces 
of the solutions should be the same height and the concentration 
such that Beer’s law holds, and so low that the boundaries of the 
Tyndall cone are sharp. The light should be monochromatic, 
and in the case where the two solutions have not the same colour 
a filter must be used before the light reaches the eye. J. F. S. 

Non-, Uni-, and Bi-variant Equilibria. XXII. F. A. H. 

Schreinemakers ( Proc . K. Akad. Wetenach. Amsterdam , 1923, 25, 
341— 353). —In continuation of previous work (A., 1922, ii, 430), 
the author has investigated mathematically the condition deter¬ 
mining the equilibrium of n components in a system comprising 
w+1 phases, when the quantity of one of the components is 
infinitesimally small, and has examined more especially the effeot 
of a small quantity of added substance on a non-variant equilibrium. 
Expressions are derived for the partition of the added substanoe 
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between the various phases and for the temperature and pressure 
changes respectively occurring on such addition. F , L, and 0 
representing the respective phases, it is shown that when a sub¬ 
stance x is added to a system in non-variant unary equilibrium, 
E(x~0)=F+L+G t an equilibrium arises which is represented 
on the P—T diagram by a curve commencing at the non-variant 
point of the equilibrium E(x—0). When the added substance 
occurs in the liquid phase only, this curve corresponds with the 
curve L—F^G of the system E(x~0). If the added substance 
occurs both as liquid and vapour, then the equilibrium curve is 
situated in region F, and its direction is determined by the partition 
of x between the vapour and liquid phases. When the added 
substance occurs both in the liquid and solid phases, the curve is 
situated in the region G , and its initial direction is determined 
by its partition between mixed crystals and liquid. In the case 
when the added substance occurs in the three phases, the curve 
may be situated in any of the three regions L, F, or G. Its direction 
is then defined by the partition of the added substance between 
the three phases. J. S. G. T. 

Determination of the Chemical Equilibria between Various 
Stages of Oxidation by Means of Electrometric Measure¬ 
ments. I. The Equilibrium between the Sulphates of 
Bi-, Ter-, and Quadri-valent Manganese in Sulphuric Acid 
Solution. G. Grube and K. Huberich (Z. Elektrochem ., 1923, 
29, 8—17).—Oxidation potential measurements of mixtures of 
the sulphates of manganese in sulphuric acid of various concen¬ 
trations have been made for a large number of solutions at 12°. 
It is found that in a solution which contains 0*05 g. atom of man¬ 
ganese in a litre of 15iV-sulphuric acid when at 12° the ratio of 
the stages of oxidation is 1:1, the following oxidation potentials 
exist: c° Mn n Mn m= 1 *511 volts, c 0 ^ 111 -> M n IV =1 '642 volts, and 
€°Mn n ->Mn lv= =l'577 volts. These potentials are slightly dependent 
on the total concentration of manganese, but strongly dependent 
on the concentration of the acid. Increasing concentration of 
acid displaces the values to less positive potentials. Using the 
measured potentials, the equilibrium constant of the reaction 
Mn^SO^ ZT MnS0 4 +Mn(S04) 2 was calculated. This value also 
changes with the acidity and the total concentration of manganese, 
and has been determined for a total manganese concentration of 
0*05 g. atom per litre in concentrations of sulphuric acid varying 
between 9*1 N and 24*2 N. From the determinations, it is shown 
that a 0*05ilf -solution of manganic sulphate in 9*liV-sulphuric 
acid decomposes according to the above equation to the extent of 
36%, but in 24*2jV-sulphuric acid to the extent of 6*7%, that is, 
the equilibrium is displaced toward the left of the equation with 
increasing concentration of acid. The existence of this equilibrium 
is the cause of the abnormal behaviour of manganic sulphate on 
hydrolysis. With this substance, hydrolysis produces manganous 
sulphate and a hydroxide of quadrivalent manganese. This is 
due to the fact that of the components of the equilibrium, quadri- 
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valent manganese sulphate, Mn(S0 4 )o, is most easily hydrolysed, 
whereby the equilibrium is disturbed and still more sulphate is 
produced, so that the reaction takes place completely from left 
to right. J. F. S. 

Equilibrium Gelatin-Hydrochloric Acid. R. de Izaguirre 
(Kottoid Z., 1923, 32, 47—51).—It is shown that the view put 
forward by Lloyd and Mayes (A., 1922, i, 280) on the basis of 
measurements of the hydrogen-ion concentration in solutions of 
gelatin containing hydrochloric acid, that at concentrations below 
0*042V the hydrochloric acid is attached to the amino-group and 
at higher concentrations to the nitrogen atom of the poly¬ 
peptide group, cannot be substantiated from the measurements. 
So far as the accuracy of the measurements permits, it must be 
held that they point rather to a continuous curve for the hydrogen- 
ion combination curve. But from this it does not follow that a 
chemical combination has taken place between the hydrochloric 
acid and the gelatin, for a logarithmic equation similar to the 
adsorption equation leads to a similar curve. It is also shown 
that the change of the electric charge of an adsorbent during an 
adsorption process can lead to curves of the most divergent type. 
Since such changes do take place during the adsorption of ions, 
the point has to be settled whether the combination with ions is 
to be regarded as a chemical process or merely as an adsorptive 
process. J. F. S. 

The Dissociation of Silver Sulphate. (Mlle) G. Marchal 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 299—301).—The decomposition of silver 
sulphate under the influence of heat gives rise to an equilibrium 
reaction forming a bivariant system which becomes univariant if 
care is taken to have in the gaseous phase only the gases coming 
from the decomposition. The author has made a study of this 
equilibrium under these conditions. Above 660°, silver sulphate 
decomposes according to the equation 

^- ^Agm)j-f"S02ga8“f~02gft8 

and there exists in the gaseous phase a small amount of sulphur 
trioxide to satisfy the equilibrium 

2S03BM 2S0 2 gai“f'02«a« 

Using the equation g=[4*57(log Z 2 —log ^ 1 )2 7 1 7 7 2 ]/(7 T 2 —Tj), the 
heat absorbed in the decomposition is calculated as 82*4 cal. 
between 820° and 1000°. Using Nernst’s equation, the values 
obtained are 103*9 cal. at 820° and 103*2 cal. at 1000°. By means 
of the experimental results it is possible to * calculate the state of 
equilibrium of the bivariant system for each temperature if it is 
arranged for the pressure of the oxygen at equilibrium to be equal 
to 1 /5 atmos. pressure of the oxygen in the air. W. G. 

Equilibrium of the Reaction between Metallic Silver, 
Cupric Chloride in Aqueous Solution, and Solid Cuprous 
and Silver Chlorides. Graham Edgar and Lawrence S. 
Cannon (J. Amer. Ghent . Soe ., 1922, 44, 2842—2849).—The 
reaction CuCl+AgCl+H 2 0=CuCl2+H 2 0+Ag has been inves¬ 
tigated in the presence of hydrochloric acid of various concentrations 
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at 26° and 40°. The equilibrium constant has been obtained from 
both sides. The method is to shake the reagents together in 
coloured bottles and analyse the solution after equilibrium has 
been attained. The equilibrium constants have been calculated, 
making use of the principle of “ ionic strength ” and the values 
1*86 XlO- 6 for 25° and 1*61 xlO" 6 for 40° obtained. From these 
values, the increase in the heat content of the system is calculated 
by means of the expression AH=BT 2 d Aog e K/dT and the value 
—1755 cal. obtained. The increase of free energy of the system 
is calculated for 25° and the value AF=7820 cal. obtained. These 
values have been compared with the values obtained by Noyes 
and Ellis (A., 1918, ii, 27), Lewis and Lacey (A., 1914, ii, 521), 
and Noyes and Chow (A., 1918, ii, 214), and a moderate agreement 
has been found between the two sets of values. The present data 
afford a measure of support for the methods employed by Lewis 
and Randall (A., 1913, ii, 29) in calculating the activities of mixed 
electrolytes. J. F. S. 

Liesegang Rings. I. Silver Chromate in Gelatin and 
Colloidal Gold in Silicic Acid Gel. E ar l C. H. Davies (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2698—2704).—The author has in¬ 
vestigated the influence of gravity and light on the formation of 
silver chromate rings in gelatin and gold rings in silicic acid gel. 
A jelly composed of 0*14 g. of potassium dichromate, 4 g. of gelatin, 
and 120 g. of water was brought into contact with a solution of 
8*5 g. of silver nitrate in 100 c.c. of water, the jelly being held in 
various positions so that diffusion could occur vertically down¬ 
ward and upward and also horizontally. It is found that diffusion 
is slowest when it operates against gravity, but the effect of gravity 
may be counterbalanced by hydrostatic pressure. The mechanism 
of the ring formation is as follows. The silver nitrate diffuses 
into the gelatin and gives what appears to be an opaque region 
which in reality consists of opaque bands; these preliminary bands 
are further apart as the distance from the surface increases. These 
preliminary bands are due to the unequal rate of diffusion of the 
nitric acid and potassium nitrate produced in the reaction. The 
groups of silver chromate-potassium nitrate crystals, which are 
seen microscopically to form, are gradually broken up as the 
potassium nitrate diffuses away and the silver chromate particles 
become larger because of the oncoming silver nitrate. Hence the 
small bands lose their identity and the large bands are formed. 
Colloidal gold in silicic acid gel produced no rings when kept at 
0° in the dark for nine days, but only isolated gold crystals. On 
placing these tubes in a powerful beam of light for an hour a band 
1*5 cm. thick was formed. The band did not commence as a thin 
line and grow, but the whole area developed a faint yellow colour 
at once, and this grew in intensity as the exposure proceeded. A 
further tube of colloidal gold in silicic acid gel was covered with 
black paper and at distances of 9 cm., 2 cm. bands were cut away. 
The tube was placed in a dark room and the light from an 80 watt 
lamp fell on it for nine days, when slightly green colloidal bands 
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developed at the openings. A similar tube showed no bands after 
keeping for six days in the dark, but on exposure for a few minutes 
to an arc light bands developed at the openings in the paper, but 
no bands appeared between the openings. The tube was kept for 
for a further seven days in the dark at 0°. The paper was then 
entirely removed and the tube exposed to an arc light for three 
hours, when a slight blue colour developed between the original 
bands. J. F. S. 

Liesegang Rings. II. Rhythmic Bands of Dyes on 
Filter-paper and Cloth by Evaporation. Refractivity, Sur¬ 
face Tension, Conductivity, Viscosity, and Brownian Move¬ 
ment of Dye Solutions. Earl C. H. Davies (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1922, 44, 2705—2709; cf. preceding abstract).—Rhythmic 
bands of dyes have been produced on filter-paper, cotton cloth, 
and unglazed porcelain by regulated evaporation. Solutions of 
some sixty-two dyes were used in 0*04% and 0*005% concentrations 
with several varieties of filter-paper. A table is given in which 
the following physical properties of the 0*04% solutions are 
recorded : refractive index, surface tension, electrical conductivity, 
viscosity, and Brownian movement. The Tyndall cone and band 
formation are also investigated and the data recorded. It is shown 
that a uniform temperature and a gradual decrease in the rate of 
flow are the important factors in the formation of bands. It is 
probable that just before the band forms a film of oriented mole¬ 
cules is present. J. F. S. 

Calculation of Velocity Constants. A. L. Th. Moesveld 
(Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 103, 481—486).—The author describes 
a method of calculating the velocity constant of a reaction which is 
more accurate and less arbitrary than the generally adopted method. 
The velocity equation for a reaction of the flth order can be written 
in the form 1/(A— x) n =fc^+l/A n , where x is the concentration 
at time t and A at t= 0. The method consists in inserting the 
values of A—x and t in the equation for each measurement and 
so obtaining a series of equations with two unknowns, Ic' and 
1 /A n . When these equations are solved by the method of least 
squares, the value of k' is obtained which corresponds most nearly 
with the whole of the experimental results. Further, from the 
divergence of the experimental value of 1 l(A—x) n and the value 
calculated from k\ it is at once shown whether the equation chosen 
is the correct one for the case under examination. A simplified 
method of working out the rather complicated calculations is 
given. J. F. S. 

The Speed of the Uniform Movement of Flame in Mixtures 
of the Paraffins with Air. Walter Mason (T., 1923, 123, 
200—214). 

The Roaring of the Bunsen Burner Flame. Karl Glaser 
(Z. angew. Chem., 1923, 36, 38).—The phenomenon of the roaring 
of the flame of the Bunsen burner is not a peculiarity of any 
particular gas, but can be caused with any gas by sufficiently 

6 * 
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increasing the pressure above the normal, whereby a corresponding 
increase occurs in the velocity of flow, other things remaining equal. 
The conditions governing the phenomena may be expressed as 
follows, where v is the velocity of flow, c the velocity of the pro¬ 
pagation of flame for the gas in question, v' a factor depending 
on the buoyancy of the gas, and c' on the preliminary heating to 
which the gas is subjected in the burner : when v+v'< —(c+c') 
the flame strikes back; when v-\-v'=— (c+c') the burner bums 
normally, and when v+v' >—(c+e') the flame roars. G. F. M. 

Piezo-chemical Studies. XVII. Influence of Pressure on 
the Velocity of Reaction in Homogeneous Liquid Systems. 

A. L. Th. Moesveld (Z. physikal. Chem ., 1923, 103, 486—504).— 
The pressure coefficient of the velocity of reaction of the change 
5HBr+HBr0 3 =3Br 2 +2H 2 0 between the temperatures 1° and 
39° has been determined. It is shown that for the temperature 
range examined it is independent of the temperature. The velocity 
of reaction at a pressure of 1500 atm. is 15*4% less than that at 
1 atm. pressure. The pressure influence is therefore negative 
and very much smaller than that observed in cases of hydrolysis 
carried out under approximately similar conditions. From this 
it is to be concluded that pressure exerts a specific influence on 
the velocity of reaction, and this is not changed by changing the 
external conditions under which the reaction is taking place. 

J. F. S. 

Regularities in the Velocity of Vaporisation. W. Herz 
(Z. Elektrochem ., 1922, 28, 526—527).—It has been shown recently 
by Volmer and Estermann that the velocity of vaporisation, G, is 
given by the equation G=l/V2 ttE x pVM\T , where p is a constant, 
M the molecular weight, and T the boiling point in absolute degrees 
(A., 1922, ii, 193). This indicates that VM/T is proportional to G. 
The author has calculated the values of VM/T for a large number 
of substances, and finds that the value increases steadily with the 
molecular weight in homologous series; it also increases with the 
replacement of hydrogen by chlorine. The removal of two hydro¬ 
gen atoms and consequent formation of a double linking reduces the 
value, whilst the formation of a treble linking causes a still further 
and much larger decrease. Ethers generally have much larger 
values than the corresponding saturated hydrocarbons. J. F. S. 

Solubility and Specific Rates of Hydrolysis of pp'-Dichloro- 
diethyl Sulphide in Water. Robert E. Wilson, E. W Fuller 
and M. 0. Schur (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2867—2878).— 
The hydrolysis of pp'-dichlorodiethyl sulphide in water has been 
investigated. It is shown that the hydrolysis in contact with 
water is a two-phase reaction which affects only the molecules 
dissolved in the aqueous phase. The rate of the first stage of the 
reaction determines that of the second stage. Once steady con 
ditions are established, the concentration of the intermediate 
compound automatically increases or decreases, keeping the rate 
of the second stage just equal to that of the first stage The 
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amount of intermediate compound present at any time is extremely 
small, and the time required to build up the equilibrium concen¬ 
tration is generally negligible. The simplest expression for the 
rate of hydrolysis at 25° in alkaline solutions, where there is no 
tendency toward reversal, is dcldt=2K 1 (M)=0-304t(M), where 
dcjdt is the rate of hydrolysis in millimols. of hydrogen chloride 
produced per litre per minute and (M) is the concentration of gas 
in millimols. per litre. The second stage of the hydrolysis is sub¬ 
stantially non-reversible except in very concentrated hydrochloric 
acid solutions. The first stage is, however, reversible to a con¬ 
siderable extent even in the presence of dilute acids. This reversi¬ 
bility of one stage serves to retard, but not to stop, the reaction, 
because the intermediate compound of the hydrolysis is being 
continually destroyed by the irreversible second stage. Indirect 
evidence indicates that the second stage'of the reaction is catalysed 
in direct proportion to the hydrogen-ion concentration in acid 
solutions. Since the rate is also very rapid in alkaline solutions, 
it is very likely catalysed also by hydroxyl-ions. The mathe¬ 
matical expression for the rate of hydrolysis in acid solutions is 
efc/*=A\(i/)~/fe 1 (/)(H # )(Cn+i ? '(/)(H # ). A simpler but less 
obviously rational form of this equation is dcjdt=2k 1 (M)j( 1 + 
i 3 (Cl , )-0-304(Ar)/(l+6-14(Cl'). This equation has been found 
satisfactory for a wide range of acid concentrations. The solu¬ 
bility of pp'-dichlorodlethyl sulphide in water at 25° is 0*0043 
mol./litre, and on substituting this value in the equations above 
the rate of hydrolysis in saturated solutions is obtained. 

J. F. S. 

Velocity of Hydrolysis of Methoxymethyl Acetate. Anton 
Skrabal and Maria Belaviu (Z. physikal. CJiem., 1923, 103, 
451—460).—The velocity of hydrolysis of methoxymethyl acetate 
in 01J/-solution by 0*1, 0 05, 0*02, and O-OlA-hydroehloric acid, 
O-lA-sodium carbonate, and 0*lA-sodium metaborate has been 
determined at 25° and the values obtained have been compared 
with the values previously obtained (A., 1921, ii, 134) for the 
simple acetals, methylal, and methylene diacetate. The mixed 
acetal is hydrolysed much more rapidly in acid solution than the 
two simple acetals, whilst the velocity in alkaline solution lies 
between that of the two simple acetals. J. F. S. 

Energetics of Sucrose Inversion. Thomas Moran and 
Henry Austin Taylor (J. Amer . Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2886— 
2892).—The effect of temperature on the potential difference of 
the normal hydrogen electrode is discussed, and it is shown from 
E.M.F. measurements with acetic acid that it is approximately 
proportional to the absolute temperature. Measurements have 
been made on the very short ultra-red absorption of aqueous solu¬ 
tions of sucrose, dextrose, and lsevulose in the region 0*75—1*0 fx. 
Sucrose and lsevulose show a band at 0*875 fi which is not present 
with dextrose. The bearing of these results on the critical increment 
of sucrose dihydrate and on the mechanism of the inversion of 
sucrose has been discussed. J. F. S. 

6*—2 
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Process for Studying the Velocity of Formation of Pre¬ 
cipitates. Roger G. Boussu (Compt. .rend., 1923, 176, 93-- 
95).—A modified form of Jolibois’s apparatus for studying the 
mixture of liquids (A., 1920, ii, 107) is used. The bottom limb of 
the Y-tube is cut off, and the two side limbs are so adjusted that 
their orifices are 1 cm. apart. The liquids necessary to form the 
precipitate are run at the same rate down the side tubes and mix 
almost immediately. The resulting mixture is allowed to flow into 
a large volume of water saturated with respect to the precipitate 
the formation of which it is desired to study. This volume, of 
liquid is held at different distances below the point of mixing, 
and thus the time for the formation of the precipitate is varied. 
The diluted mixture is filtered at once and the precipitate collected 
and weighed. The errors do not exceed 5%. W. G. 

Catalysts and Chemical Equilibrium. J. Clarens (Bull. 
Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33,43-48).—Polemical. A reply to Durand’s 
criticism (A., 1922, ii, 701) of the author’s original paper (A., 1922, 
ii, 430). G. F. M. 

The Catalytic Action of Hydrogen-ions in the Hydrolysis 
of Esters. S. C. J. Olivier and G. Berger (Rec. trav. chim., 
1922, 41, [ii], 637—645).—An examination of the rate of hydrolysis, 
under various conditions, of benzyl chloride, a-chlorohydiin, ethyl 
nitrate, and methyl trichloroacetate showed that the presence of 
hydrogen-ions has practically no effect on the speed of the reaction 
in the case of the two first-named substances, a very small effect 
with ethyl nitrate, and a small but quite definite catalytic action 
with methyl trichloroacetate. The facts observed together with 
those described by Cavalier (A., 1899, ii, 13), Wegscheider (A., 
1902, ii, 493), and Klemenc (A., 1918, i, 220), lead to the conclusion 
that hydrogen-ions have little or no effect on the hydrolysis of 
esters of strong acids. In a brief discussion of the mechanism of 
the reaction, the authors state that theories based on the supposed 
activation of the water by the acid (Rohland, A., 1901, ii, 152; 
Noyes and Sammet, A., 1902, ii, 498) are not satisfactory, as water 
should also be activated in the case of esters derived from strong 
acids. The theory of formation of oxonium salts put forward by 
Stieglitz (A., 1908, ii, 167) is preferred, because an increase in the 
negative character of the group R in R'COOR' decreases the basic 
character of the oxygen and consequently diminishes the tendency 
to form such salts (cf. Kendall and Booge, A., 1916, i, 707). It is 
uncertain whether the hydrolysis is effected by the ion R'C0 2 R*-H, 
or by activation of the ester at the moment of conversion into 
oxonium salt. H. J. E. 

Catalase Action of Peroxydase. E. Abel (Z. Elektrochem ., 
1922, 28, 489—496).—It is shown that peroxydase catalyses the 
reaction between potassium iodide and hydrogen peroxide only in 
the presence of hydrogen-ions; in faintly alkaline solution, there 
is no acceleration of the velocity of reaction. The peroxydase 
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was obtained from horse-radish, and is seen in the above-mentioned 
reaction to exercise the action of a catalase (cf. A., 1920, ii, 35, 
180). J. F. S. 

The Fine Structure of Atomic Nuclei, and the Deviation 
from Coulomb 9 s Law in the Interior of the Nucleus. I. 
The Atomic Nuclei of Lithium and isoHelium. Maximilian 
Camillo Neuberger (Ann. Physik , 1923, [iv], 68, 674—582).— 
A theoretical paper in which it is shown that the deviations from 
Coulomb’s law become smaller as the atomic number increases 
(cf. Smekal, Sitzungsber . A lead. Wiss. Wien , 1920, 130, 149—157). 
In this paper the atoms of lithium (atomic weight=6) and isohelium 
are examined. The lithium atom is assumed to consist of two o*- 
particles (isohelium) rotating in a ring around a p-particle. This 
arrangement is stable, and making allowance for the deviation 
from Coulomb’s law, it is shown that the heat of formation of one 
gram-atom of Li 6 =4*72xl0 7 Cal. The heat of formation of 
isohelium from three hydrogen atoms is #=4-72 X10 8 Cal. The 
deviation from Coulomb’s law is considerably greater for isohelium 
than for the Li 6 nucleus. It is shown that B 9 is unstable, which 
is in agreement with Aston’s work on the isotopes of boron. The 
upper radius for the Li 6 nucleus is 2-53 X 10“ 18 cm., and for isohelium 
1*45 X10" 13 cm. W. E. G. 

The Stability of Atomic Nuclei, the Separation of Isotopes, 
and the Whole Number Rule. William D. Harkins (J. 
Franklin Inst., 1922, 194, 329—356, 521—535, 645—681, 783— 
814; 195, 67—106; cf. A., 1922, ii, 702).— A summary of previous 
work on the stability and methods of separation of isotopes, and 
a review of the theory of Harkins and Wilson (A., 1915, ii, 543, 
544) of the evolution of atomic species from hydrogen atoms and 
oc-particles, and the experimental evidence in its favour. From the 
relative abundance of the different atomic species in meteorites 
and in the earth’s crust, deductions are made as to the relative 
atomic stabilities and the part played by the ratio of the number 
of protons to electrons in the nucleus in determining the order of 
stability (cf. A., 1922, ii, 490). Five stability principles are 
enunciated, (1) no nucleus is stable unless the number of electrons 
it contains is equal to, or greater than, one-half the number of 
protons (N/P> 0*5), (2) as the nucleus becomes more positive 
with reference to its net content of protons, it is essential for 
stability that it shall become more negative with respect to its 
relative content of electrons, (3) the number of electrons in most 
nuclei is even, (4) atomic nuclei, and groups of protons and electrons 
in atomic nuclei, are in general more stable when they contain 
an even, rather than an odd, number of protons, and (5) elements 
of an even atomic number are much more abundant than those 
of odd atomic number. The determining factor for stability is 
the ratio N/P. The principles for the prediction of isotopes from 
the chemical or mean atomic weights are illustrated by means 
of the element lithium, for which isotopes with atomic weights 
6 and 7 should exist. For the hypothetical atom with atomic 
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weight 6, NjP~ 0*4, and for that with atomic weight 8, jVyP=0'625, 
which is higher than the ratio for any known atomic species. 
Hence it is concluded that these forms of lithium are incapable of 
existence. The principle that the most abundant isotopes of 
elements with even atomic weights will also possess even atomic 
weights has received support from the work of Dempster on the 
isotopes of zinc, and of Aston on the isotopes of tin. In general, 
the most abundant isotope of an element has a charge and a mass 
equal to a whole number times the charge and mass of an a-particle. 
The original theory of Rutherford, that the light atoms are built 
up mostly of particles of mass 3, was not justified. The mode of 
disintegration of the light atoms by the Rutherford method and 
the disintegration of the radioactive elements are discussed. Calcu¬ 
lations are made of the energy of disintegration of the radioactive 
elements. In conjunction with Lunn, the loss of electromagnetic 
mass due to the approach of protons to electrons has been derived 
(cf. A., 1922, ii, 703). The possibility of distinguishing between 
isotopes by spectroscopic measurements is considered, and it is 
concluded that isotopes should differ chemically. A summary is 
given of the methods previously employed m the separation of the 
isotopes of neon, chlorine, and mercury, and of the efficiencies of 
the processes of distillation, diffusion, and liquid centrifuging. 
Evidence is submitted of the separation of cadmium and zinc, 
by a distillation method, to the extent of 0*04 to 0*05 of a unit 
of the atomic weight. W. E. G. 

A Relation between the Atomic Numbers and the Atomic 
Weights of the Chemical Elements. F Loewinson-Lessing 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 307—309).—The sum of the atomic numbers 
of two adjacent elements starting from helium give the following 
relationships: for the first twenty elements the atomic weight is 
equal to + or —1 to the sum of the atomic numbers of the element 
and of that which immediately follows it. Starting from scandium 
this atomic difference between the atomic weight in round numbers 
and the sum of the atomic numbers increases and reaches a value 
of 51 at the finish, but in certain groups of elements its value 
remains almost constant. There is in the horizontal rows of the 
periodic system a certain regularity in its increase. Tliis correlation 
allows the atomic weights of the five elements not yet discovered 
to be foretold and atomic weights of certain elements to be corrected 

W. G. ' 

Radicles and the Periodic Classification of the Elements. 

A. Rfus y Mir6 (Anal. FIs. Quim., 1922, 20, 496—500). _ The 

atomic number of a radicle may be obtained by subtracting from 
the sum of the atomic numbers of its constituent elements twice the 
number of valencies concerned in its formation. For example, in 
the case of ammonium the atomic number is 7+(4xl)—(2x4)==3, 
equal to the atomic number of lithium. Atomic numbers for other 
radicles calculated in the same way enable them to be assigned 
to appropriate positions in the periodic classification. G. W. R. 
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The AngstrSm System of Units. T. M. Lowry (Rec. trav. 
chim ., 1923, 42, 29).—The proposal of Centnerszwer for the intro¬ 
duction of a unit of atomic mass (ibid., 1922, 41, 580) has been 
anticipated by Sir W. H. Bragg (Proc. Phys. Soc. f 1921, 34, 35), 
who proposed that the Angstrom unit of length, 10^ cm., should 
be made the basis of a unit of area 10' 16 cm. 2 , of volume 10' 24 cm. 8 , 
and of mass 10' 24 g. The mass of an atom in Angstrom units is 
then 1*65 times its atomic weight. E. H. R. 

Molecular Dimensions, Molecular Structure, and the 
Viscosity of the Halogens and their Hydrides. Harry 

Schmidt (Z. Physik , 1923, 12, 24—27).—An extension of the 
equations of Chapman (A., 1916, ii, 416). The mean molecular 
collision area of chlorine, bromine, and iodine have been derived 
by Rankine (A., 1921, ii, 192) from viscosity determinations, and 
from these values, on the assumption that the halogen molecule 
consists of two atoms in contact, the atomic radii have been calcu¬ 
lated. From these figures and the radius of the hydrogen atom, 
given by the Bohr theory, the mean collision area of the hydrogen 
halides is derived, and compared with data based on viscosity 
measurements. The agreement is satisfactory. On the other 
hand, measurements of the viscosity of hydrogen give values for 
the mean collision area which are not in accord with the assumption 
that the hydrogen nidecule consists of two hydrogen atoms in 
contact. W. E. G. 

Magnetic Valency and the Radiation Hypothesis. F. T. 

Peirce (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 317—323).—An inquiry into a 
possible mechanism of chemical change which would assign an 
effective role to radiation of a definite frequency. A theory of 
the valency bond is put forward which is based on the work of 
Oxley (cf. A., 1921, ii, 82). The valency bond is due to the magnetic 
attraction between two ring or vortical electrons, and can only be 
destroyed by the influence of radiation of the right frequency. 
The effects of temperature radiation and external illumination are 
discussed and compared, and the conclusion is drawn that photo¬ 
catalysis should be observable only where the rate of reaction 
is determined by a dissociation. W. E. G. 

Transformations in Unsaturated Compounds. Negative 
Migration. A New Theory of the Conjugated System 
c:c c:c. Alfred Gillet (Bull. Soc. chim. Bdg., 1922, 31, 
365—375; cf. A., 1921, i, 490, 533, 761).—A theoretical discussion 
in which the author maintains that by generalising two or three 
types of transformation of which several cases are known, the 
properties of conjugated double bonds may be explained without 
assuming the existence of partial valencies. H. J. E. 

The Metallurgical Applications of Physical Chemistry. 

Cecil Henry Desch (T., 1923, 123, 280—294).—A lecture de¬ 
livered before the Chemical Society on December 14th, 1922, 
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The Identity o2 Geber. E. J. Holmyabd (Nature, 1928, 111, 
191—193).—A criticism of Berthelot’s view, now commonly held, 
that Geber's works are European forgeries of the thirteenth century; 
the author considers the identity of Geber with Jabir ibn Haiyan 
(eighth centftry a.d.) to be extremely probable. A. A. E. 

The Identity of Geber. J. R. Partington (Nature, 1923, 
111, 219—220; cf. preceding abstract).—An historical discussion in 
support of the probable authenticity of the Latin works ascribed 
to Geber. A. A. E. 

Improved Optical Lever Manometer. Emmett K. Carver 
(J. Amer . Chem. Soc ., 1923, 45, 59—63).—The optical lever mano¬ 
meter described by Shrader and Ryder (Physical Rev., 1919, 13, 
321) has been slightly modified, whereby the sensitivity has been 
increased to 0*0001 mm. with an accuracy of about 0*0002 mm. 
of mercury. The modifications introduced are : a tube of 44 mm. 
diam. instead of narrow as in the original apparatus; this eliminates 
the error due to clinging of the mercury to the walls; a steel float 
instead of glass, which eliminates irregular wetting of the float; 
the knife edges are replaced by steel points, which prevent the 
changes which occur in the seating of the mirror support and so 
prevent a shift of zero; temperature changes were eliminated by 
placing the manometer in a thermostat with an optical glass 
window. J. F. S. 

The Production of Coloured Flames for Use with Spectro¬ 
photometers and Polarimeters. J. J. Manley (Phil. Mag., 
1923, [vi], 45, 336—337).—An apparatus is described for the intro¬ 
duction of aqueous solutions of salts, acidified with hydrochloric acid, 
into the Bunsen flame. This consists of a glass bulb of 20—30 c.c. 
capacity blown in the middle of a glass tube 1 cm. in diameter. 
The tube below the bulb is drawn out, bent at right angles, and 
cemented on to a vitrosil tube 5 mm. in diameter with a bore of 
1 mm. Three or four platinum wires 0*3 mm. diameter are placed 
within the pipe of vitrosil, and constitute a wick extending out 
in a horizontal direction. The salt solutions when placed in the 
bulb are fed into the flame by capillary action along the platinum 
wires, and the rate of introduction can be adequately controlled 
by varying the inclination of the tube. W. E. G. 

A Simple Automatic Apparatus for Delivering Drops and 
Keeping a Constant Level in Washing with Acids. Fritz 
Reimann ( Biochem . Z., 1922, 133, 112—113).—An apparatus is 
described on the syphon principle which delivers a slow current of 
liquid drop by drop at a constant rate. W. O. K. 
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Active Chlorine. Y. Venkataramaiah (J. Physical Chem ., 
1923,27,74—80).—Pure chlorine, prepared by heating gold chloride, 
was activated by the silent electric discharge, by electrical discharge 
at 20 mm. pressure, by ultra-violet light, or thermally. The 
active variety combines with ozone to form chlorine monoxide, 
with sulphur to form sulphur monochloride, with tellurium to form 
tellurium dichloride, and with benzene in the dark to form benzene 
hcxachloride. It does not react with carbon, and is unstable above 
50°. The activation of chlorine is accompanied by a contraction in 
volume, indicating that the activity is probably due to the presence 
of complex molecules. ' J. S. 6. T. 

Some Fundamental Atomic Weights. E. Moles and J. M. 
Clavera (Anal. FIs . Quim., 1922, 20, 550—554).—Revised values 
are given for the atomic weights of fluorine (19*000), chlorine 
(35*457), bromine (79*926), nitrogen (14*008), carbon (12*000), and 
sodium (22*998). G. W. R. 

A Class of Hydrates but little Stable, called Hydrates of 
Gases. A. Bouzat ( Compt . rend., 1923, 176, 253—255).—The 
author has calculated as accurately as possible the values of Q 
and q, the heats of formation of the hydrates from liquid water 
and solid water, respectively, in the cases of chlorine, bromine, 
and sulphur dioxide, and the values obtained give as the general 
formula for the hydrates M,6HoO, which is in agreement with 
the experimental results and the hypothesis of Villard (A., 1897, 
ii, 151). W. G. 

Solubility of Iodine Pentoxide in Sulphuric Acid. Arthur 
B. Lamb and A. W. Phillips (J. Amer . Chem . Soc ., 1923, 45, 108— 
112).—The solubility of iodine pentoxide has been determined at 
24*77° in sulphuric acid of concentrations 50—106%, and is found 
to decrease up to 77% acid, and from this point upwards the 
initial solubility increases. However, a slow transformation of the 
solid phase begins at this point, with the formation of a less soluble 
solid substance. This substance has a maximum solubility at 
104% acid. There is also evidence of a third solid substance in 
equilibrium with acids of intermediate concentrations. A possible 
explanation of these facts is that the main solubility curve (the 
initial curve) represents the solubility of iodic acid, whilst the 
second and probably the third curves represent solubilities of 
iodine pentoxide and of anhydro-iodio acid (HI 3 0 8 ). J. F. S. 

The Activation of Oxygen and Hydrogen Peroxide by 
Palladium Hydride. N. D. Zelinsky and P. P. Borissow (Ber., 
1923,56, [JB], 396—406).—The decolorisation of indigotin in faintly 
acid solution in the presence of palladium foil saturated with 
hydrogen occurs after the same time, whether air or oxygen is 
passed through the solution, although the production of hydrogen 
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peroxide is considerably greater in the latter circumstances. The 
amount of hydrogen peroxide, therefore, has little influence on 
the oxidation of indigotin. 

The formation of hydrogen peroxide when air or oxygen is 
rapidly passed through water containing palladium foil thoroughly 
saturated with hydrogen takes place to a greater extent than has 
been previously supposed and attains a maximum concentration 
of 0*646 g. per litre. The oxidation of indigotin, however, under 
the experimental conditions cannot be attributed to this unex¬ 
pectedly high concentration of hydrogen peroxide, since the effect 
is produced only after a much longer period by solutions of the 
technical agent of considerably greater concentration. 

Decolorisation of indigotin proceeds much more rapidly under 
otherwise similar conditions in the absence of acid, and is observed 
when solutions of technical hydrogen peroxide and indigotin are 
brought into contact with palladium hydride and kept agitated 
by a current of carbon dioxide. Under these conditions, it is not 
possible for fission of the oxygen molecule or formation of a higher 
oxide of hydrogen to take place; the only possible explanation is 
to be found in the mutual action of palladium hydride and hydrogen 
peroxide. 

Palladium hydride by itself has a marked reducing action towards 
indigotin; conversely, in the presence of hydrogen peroxide the 
oxidising action of the latter is catalytically accelerated by palladium 
hydride. 

If air is passed through water in which palladium hydride is 
immersed and the latter is then removed, a solution is obtained 
which contains hydrogen peroxide, but is much more active towards 
indigotin than a solution of similar concentration which has been 
prepared from the technical peroxide. A similarly active solution 
can be obtained from palladium hydride, hydrogen peroxide, and 
carbon dioxide. If, however, the passage of the carbon dioxide 
is prolonged, the hydrogen peroxide is completely destroyed, and 
the solution doco not react with potassium permanganate or zinc 
iodide-starch, even in the presence of ferrous sulphate; the 
activity is, however, rapidly restored by the addition of a little 
hydrogen peroxide. An active solution cannot be obtained from 
palladium and hydrogen peroxide, or from palladium hydride and 
water. The essential condition appears to consist of the presence 
of palladium hydride and hydrogen peroxide. The solution does 
not lose its activity when it is distilled, filtered, or preserved in a 
closed vessel during eight months. The presence of traces of 
palladium or of its compounds cannot be detected. Apparently, 
the effect is due to unusually minute traces of a substance with the 
properties of an inorganic peroxydase, which, for the present, 
cannot be detected analytically. The formation and decomposition 
of the possible compound may conceivably be expressed as follows : 
Pd 3 H 2 +H 2 0 2 > Pd 3 H 2 (OH) 2 > 0+H 2 0+Pd 3 H 2 . The liberated 
oxygen atom affects the oxidation. This hypothesis explains the 
labile condition of hydrogen peroxide in the presence of palladium 
hydride. H. W. 
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Ozone and Allotropy. P. be Pauw (Ghent. Weekblad, 1923, 
20, 26).—The conception of ozone as an allojbrope of oxygen con¬ 
flicts with the definitions of allotropy, since (1) both are gases, 
(2) their chemical reactions do not always yield identical products; 
the action of ozone on unsaturated organic compounds yields 
ozonides, which cannot be obtained from oxygen, (3) their solutions 
are not identical. Ozone, therefore, should not be selected as an 
example of allotropy; a more suitable example would be grey tin, 
which on heating passes over into the white form at constant 
temperature. S. I. L. 

Forms of Sulphur in Coke. Physico-chemical Study of 
the Sulphur held by Carbon at High Temperatures. Alfred 
R. Powell (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1—16).—A phase- 
rule investigation of the carbon-sulphur complex which exists 
with carbon at high temperatures shows that the sulphur is present 
in two forms, adsorbed free sulphur and sulphur in solid solution 
in the carbon or held on the surface of the carbon in such a manner 
that it cannot be distinguished from a solid solution. Coke pro¬ 
duced in the laboratory by heating coal rapidly contains sulphur 
in three forms, adsorbed free sulphur, sulphur in solid solution 
in the carbonaceous mass, or held on the surface in such a form 
as to exhibit all the properties of a solid solution and ferrous 
sulphide, together withjnuch smaller quantities of calcium and 
magnesium sulphide. When this coke is maintained at a red heat 
for several hours, the adsorbed sulphur slowly passes into solid 
solution. Coke made by the usual commercial process of carbonis¬ 
ation over a comparatively long period contains, before it is cooled, 
only two forms of sulphur, sulphur in solid solution, as above, and 
ferrous sulphide with smaller quantities of other sulphides, the 
absorbed sulphur being absent or present in inappreciable quantities. 
When coke cools, even with limited access to the air, oxidation of 
ferrous sulphide takes place according to the equation 4FeS+30 2 = 
2Fe 2 0 3 -f4S. When coke is quenched as in ordinary coke manu¬ 
facture, the decomposition of ferrous sulphide is incomplete; this 
is due to the speed with which the temperature of the coke is 
carried below that necessary for oxidation. Coke kept at a tem¬ 
perature about 500°, even with a limited supply of air, shows an 
almost complete oxidation of the ferrous sulphide. When hydrogen 
or gas containing hydrogen is led through red-hot coke in a coking 
oven, the sulphur removed as hydrogen sulphide comes from the 
decomposition of the ferrous sulphide, because this compound has 
the highest dissociation pressure of all the forms of sulphur in coke. 

J. F. S. 

The Desulphuration of Metals by lame. B. Bogitch 
(Compt rend., 1923,176, 103—105).—If the metal is rich in sulphur 
a considerable amount of the sulphur is removed by calcium oxide 
at 1500—1600°, but if the sulphur content is low the desulphuration 
by lime or by a basic slag is extremely slow, and at this temperature 
the slag ceases to absorb sulphur when the sulphur content of the 
slag reaches about 22%, although there may still be some unaltered 
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calcium oxide present. If the proportion of calcium fluoride in 
the slag is increased, the absorption of sulphur continues until the 
whole ot the oxide is converted into sulphide. W. G. 

Vapour Pressures of Sulphur Dioxide. W. Mund (Bull. Acad, 
roy . Belg., 1919, [v], 5, 529—543).—The author has determined, 
by the static method, the vapour pressures of sulphur dioxide 
corresponding with temperatures between — 42° and 0°. The 
errors common to such determinations are examined and eliminated 
by methods for the description of which the original paper should 
be consulted. The vapour pressure of sulphur dioxide at 0° was 
found to be 1163*98 mm. or 1*53 atmos., other determinations being 
made at the temperature of fusion of certain eutectic mixtures 
(cf. Bruylants and Mund, ibid., 113). E. E. T. 

Acidity and Electrolytic Dissociation of Hydrogen Selenide. 

M. de Hlasko (Bull. Acad. Polonaise Sci. Lettres , 1921, [A], 18— 
25; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, i, 16).—The equivalent conductivity 
of the ion HSe', calculated by the Kohlrausch formula, from 
measurements of the conductivity of aqueous solutions of hydrogen 
selenide is 70. The value l*88x 10" 4 was obtained for the dis¬ 
sociation constant of hydrogen selenide. G. W. R. 

Selenium Nitride. Wilhelm Strecker and Ludwig Claus 
(Ber ., 1923, 56, [£], 362—383).—Selenium nitride, SeN, has been 
obtained previously as an amorphous, pale orange-yellow, extremely 
explosive powder by the action of gaseous ammonia on a number 
of compounds of selenium. In the hope of securing a better- 
regulated course of the change, the action of liquid ammonia has 
now been investigated. 

The action of liquid ammonia on diselenium dichloride is 
exceedingly vigorous, and results in the deposition of red selenium; 
a similar result is obtained if the chloride is mixed with chloroform 
or anhydrous benzene, only traces of the nitride being produced. 
In ethereal solution, on the other hand, a pale brown, amorphous 
compound , Se 2 NCl, is formed. Selenium tetrachloride in the 
absence of solvent behaves similarly to the lower chloride towards 
liquid ammonia; in the presence of carbon disulphide it is converted 
into a pale yellow, amorphous material which could not be satis¬ 
factorily purified. Selenyl chloride is transformed by liquid 
ammonia in the presence of ether in open vessels into the primary 
product , SeOCL,4NH 8 , which is decomposed by water into selenium, 
selenium nitride, ammonium chloride and selenite, and selenious 
acid, whereas in a sealed tube it gives selenium nitride in com¬ 
paratively good yield. 

Diselenium dibromide reacts with gaseous ammonia in the same 
manner as the corresponding chloride; with liquid ammonia in 
the presence of ether, it gives the compound, Se 2 N 2 Br. The 
reaction of selenium tetrabromide towards liquid ammonia 
resembles closely that of the tetrachloride, On the other hand, 
the action of these substances in the presence of carbon disulphide 
proceeds more quietly than when the chloride is used, and gives 
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better yields of the nitride. The change follows a similar course 
in the presence of benzene. 

It therefore appears that the selenium tetrahalides are the best 
initial materials for the preparation of selenium nitride; the small 
amounts of the latter which are produced when the lower halides 
or the oxy-compounds are employed appear to be derived from 
intermediately formed tetrahalide. 

Selenium nitride is an amorphous, orange-coloured powder 
which is considerably more sensitive than mercury fulminate to 
shock or blow; it explodes with certainty when heated at 160°. 
According to Vemeuil, its formation from the tetrachloride and 
ammonia is expressible by the equation: 3SeCl 4 + 16NH 8 = 
3SeN+12NILCl-f-N. In the case of the bromide in the presence of 
carbon disulphide, the volume of nitrogen evolved is far in excess 
of that required by a similar equation, whereas in the presence of 
benzene the reaction 3SeBr 4 +16NH 3 —2SeN+Se+N 2 +12NH 4 Br 
appears to take place. 

Chlorine and bromine react explosively with selenium nitride. 
In the presence of carbon disulphide, the action of bromine leads 
to the formation of a brownish-green, hygroscopic substance, 
SeN 2 Br 4 . Bromine vapour diluted with carbon dioxide trans¬ 
forms solid selenium nitride into ammonium selenohexabromide, 
(NH 4 ) 2 SeBr 6 , the formation of which appears to be due to the 
action of atmospheric moisture on a primary additive product 
of bromine and the nitride. Chlorine, in similar circumstances, 
gives the 'product SeNCL. Bromination of the compound SegNgBr 
yields the substance SeNoBr 4 , whereas exhaustive chlorination of 
the product Se 2 NCl yields Se 2 NCl 6 , which possibly is not quite 
homogeneous. 

Selenium nitride is not affected by solid iodine or by a solution 
of the halogen in ether or chloroform. 

The constitution of selenium nitride is discussed at some length; 
unfortunately, a suitable solvent is not available for the determin¬ 
ation of the molecular weight, but reasons are advanced in favour 
of a cyclic structure of the molecule Se 4 N 4 . 

The possibility that selenium nitride is a derivative of azoimide 
has been examined, but this does not appear to be the case. 
Diselenium dibromide reacts with silver azide suspended in benzene 
with the formation of silver chloride and selenium; similar changes 
occur with lead and sodium azides. Selenium tetrabromide and 
silver azide give a pale yellow compound, which becomes bluish- 
black when exposed to light. Selenium oxychloride and sodium 
azide in the presence of benzene gives nitrogen and the compound 
2NaCl,Se0 2 ,H a 0, H. W. 

New Method of Determination of the Atomic Weight of 
Tellurium. P. Bruylants and J. Miohiblsbn (Bull. Acad . roy. 
Belg ., 1919, [v], 5, 119—130).—The ratio Te: Hj and Te: H 2 O have 
been measured. Hydrogen telluride, prepared by the electrolysis 
of dilute sulphurio. acid, using a tellurium cathode, was purified 
by fractional distillation, etc., from the accompanying hydrides 
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of sulphur, selenium, and antimony, and decomposed into its 
elements at a temperature of 200—220°. The tellurium was 
weighed as such, and the hydrogen oxidised to water by means 
of cupric oxide. A marked difference obtained between the ratio 
Te: Hj, measured directly, and that measured indirectly through 
water, was traced to incomplete decomposition of the hydrogen 
telluride, and, correcting for this, the authors obtain the figure 
127*8 for the atomic weight of tellurium. E. E. T. 

The Allotropy of Tellurium. A Damiens (Ann. Chim ., 
1922, [ix], 18, 282—312).—A detailed description of work which 
has been previously published (A., 1922, ii, 498, 562). The general 
conclusion is drawn that the analogy between the allotropy of 
sulphur and tellurium cannot be accepted, as the latter element 
is clearly differentiated by the existence of a single crystalline 
form. H. J. E. 

Properties of Hydrogen Telluride. P. Bruylants (Bull. 
Acad. roy. Belg., 1920, [v], 6, 472—478).—Pure hydrogen telluride 
was prepared by a modification of the process used previously 
Bruylants and Michielsen, ibid., 1919, 119—130; this vol., ii, 153), 
and various constants were determined. The triple point has for 
co-ordinates t —45*4°, p 102 mm. The density is d° 2*65. The 
vapour-pressure curve was compared with the curves for ethyl 
alcohol and carbon disulphide, whence the b. p. at 760 mm. was 
calculated as —2*2°, using the Ramsay-Young equation. The 
actual b. p. found by experiment was —1*8°. The calculated 
latent heat of vaporisation was found to be L 5*7 cal., whence, 
by Trouton’s Rule, L/T—20 9. The critical temperature of the 
hydride lies in the region of 200°, if the Guldberg-Guye relation 
holds. E. E. T. 

Acidity of Hydrogen Telluride. Electrolytic Dissociation 
of Hydrogen Telluride. M. de Hlasko (Bull. Acad. Polonaise 
Sci. Lettres , 1919, \A], 73—78; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, i, 15— 
16).—The electrical conductivity of aqueous solutions of hydrogen 
telluride was determined. The value 61 was obtained for the 
equivalent conductivity of the ion HTe'. The value K= 2*27 x 10~ 3 
was obtained for tho dissociation constant of hydrogen telluride 
in aqueous solution. G. W. R. 

The After-glow of Activated Nitrogen. Marcello Pirani 
and Ellen Lax (Wiss. Verdffenll. Siemens-Konzern , 1922, 2, 203— 
207; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, i, 17; cf. A., 1921, ii, 197—198).— 
Highly purified nitrogen in sealed glass vessels was submitted to 
high frequency discharge of about 100,000 periods per second. 
The discharge occurs in the form of bright threads joining up with 
the walls of the vessel. At pressures varying from 2—700 mm. 
with an optimum at 60—200 mm., a pale blue glow was produced. 
Contamination by gas given off from the walls of the vessels during 
discharge amounted to less than 5xl0“ 5 %. In experiments at 
pressures of 150 to 180 mm., nitrogen always showed luminescence 
either at once or after longer discharge (ten minutes). The glow 
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spreads from those parts of the walls of the vessels receiving the 
greatest impact of electrons. The luminescence occurs when the 
nitrogen is contaminated with gases evolved from the hygroscopic 
moisture on the glass walls of the vessels. These may amount 
at 150 mm. pressure to 10~ 6 to 10" 4 %- Inert gases and electro¬ 
positive gases such as hydrogen have little effect. Electronegative 
gases such as oxygen, water vapour, and iodine vapour give in 
concentration of about 1-5X 10~ 3 a maximum after-luminescence; 
with 6 to 8x 10 _3 %, the luminescence is inhibited. Perfectly pure 
nitrogen does not show luminescence. It is supposed that an 
active form of nitrogen is produced which decomposes in the 
presence of small quantities of electronegative gases with emission 
of light. Electronegative gases increase the point discharge and 
thereby the number of active molecules and the rate of decom¬ 
position. With larger amounts of impurity, the point discharge 
is decreased whilst the rate of decomposition is so much increased 
that luminescence only occurs in the region of the lines of dis¬ 
charge. With still greater quantities of impurity, for example, 
10~ 2 % of oxygen, the decomposition within the region of the lines 
of discharge is so rapid that luminescence is no longer visible. 

G. W. R. 

The Catalytic Oxidation of Ammonia by Air in Contact 
with Platinum. EtjgAne Decarei&be (Ann. Chim., 1922, [ix], 
18, 312—388).—A detailed description of work previously published. 
Fuller particulars are given of the author’s work of the action on 
the catalyst of certain gaseous impurities (A., 1921, ii, 503, 546; 
1922, ii, 284) and also of work carried out in collaboration with 
Pascal on the effect of variations in the form of the catalyst (A., 
1919, ii, 463). H. J. E. 

The Crystal Structure of Hydrazine Dihydrochloride. 

Ralph W. G. Wyckoff (Amer. J . Sci., 1923, 5, 15—22).—Using 
Laue photographic and spectrographic data, the structure of 
hydrazine dihydrochloride has been shown to be based on the 
paramorphic hemihedry of the cubic system. The crystal unit 
consists of a cell, 7*89 A. in length, containing four chemical mole¬ 
cules. An approximate placing of the atoms in the unit cube has 
been made, and the arrangement is analogous to that obtaining 
in crystals of the alkaline-earth nitrates, the hydrazine groups 
occupying positions analogous to those held by the alkaline-earth 
metals, and the chlorine atoms replacing the nitrate groups. The 
distance between adjacent chlorine atoms is approximately 3*96 A.; 
between chlorine and nitrogen atoms, about 3-14 A. These results 
are at variance with the hypothesis of constant atomic radii. 

W. E. G. 

The Preparation of Hydroxylamine Hydrochloride and 
Acetoxime. Waldo L. Semon (J. Amer . Chem. Soc.> 1923, 45, 
188—190).—A modification of Divers’s method (T., 1896, 69, 
1665), in which the conversion of the sodium carbonate first into 
a mixture of hydrogen carbonate and hydrogen sulphite and then 
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into hydrogen sulphite alone is carried out prior to the addition 
of the sodium nitrite, as a result of which the time required for 
the complete operation and the amount of cooling necessary are 
considerably reduced. Further, the sodium hydroxylaminedi- 
sulphonate is converted directly into acetoxime (cf. Raschig, A., 
1887, 549, 635) and this is then hydrolysed by hydrochloric acid 
and the required hydroxylamine hydrochloride obtained after 
distilling off the acetone (cf. Janny, A., 1883, 580, 581). Under 
these conditions, a product is obtained free from ammonium salts 
and with a yield of 53—77%. W. G. 

Black Colloidal Suspensions in Phosphorus. Claude 
Haines Hall, jun. (J. Amer . Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 67—69).— 
The literature relating to black phosphorus is quoted and dis¬ 
cussed, and it is shown that Thenard’s black phosphorus is a 
colloidal suspension of mercury in the phosphorus, whilst the black 
phosphorus obtained by Bridgman (A., 1914, ii, 647) is a true 
allotropic modification of phosphorus. Using Svedberg’s method 
of colloidisation, the author has dispersed copper and mercury in 
molten phosphorus to form colloidal suspensions of these metals. 
The material obtained with copper and mercury was homogeneous, 
readily inflammable, and had d 1*9. When extracted with carbon 
disulphide, tiny, black crystals of copper phosphide were obtained 
in the case of copper, but with mercury droplets of mercury; a 
few red flakes of amorphous phosphorus were obtained in each 
case. J. F. S. 

Action of Light on Arsenic Trisulphide Hydrosol. Ray 

V. Murphy and J. Howard Mathews (J. Amer . Chem . Soc. 9 
1923, 45, 16—22).—The effect of exposing arsenic trisulphide sols 
of varying concentrations to the light of a condensed filament 
lamp ior various periods at constant temperature has been in¬ 
vestigated by measuring the electrical conductivity of the solutions 
after each exposure. The results show that the electrical con¬ 
ductivity increases on exposing the sols to light, the rate of change 
increasing with decreasing concentration of the colloid. This is 
explained as due to the increased photochemical activity of the 
colloid per unit mass of arsenic trisulphide, brought about by 
the greater dispersion of the more dilute sol. The reaction is 
explained, according to the suggestion of Freundlich and Nathan- 
sohn (A., 1921, ii, 494), as one of a two-stage photochemical oxid¬ 
ation of hydrogen sulphide to colloidal sulphur and a thionic acid, 
accompanied by a reaction between hydrogen sulphide and the 
thionic acid, which serve as stabilising electrolytes for the micellse 
of arsenic trisulphide and sulphur, respectively. Removal of the 
stabilising electrolytes produces a de-stabilisation of the two 
colloids which are consequently precipitated. The increase in 
electrical conductivity is explained as due to the building up of a 
concentration of the thionic acid sufficient to serve as the stabilising 
electrolyte for the colloidal sulphur, the reaction between hydrogen 
sulphide and the thionic acid then proceeding at such a rate that 
the equilibrium is maintained between the several components of 
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the system, further change in the electrical conductivity thus 
being prevented. J. F. S. 

Estimation of the Atomic Weight of Boron. Alfred 
Stock and Ernst Ktjss (Ber ., 1923, 56, [5], 314—316).—A pre¬ 
liminary account. The full details of the work will be published 
elsewhere. 

The method adopted consists in the decomposition of weighed 
amounts of diborane, B 2 H 6 (cf. Stock and Massenez, A., 1913, 
ii, 44), by water in accordance with the equation B 2 H 6 ±6H20= 
2H 3 BOo+ 6H 2 , and measurement of the evolved hydrogen. As mean 
value oi six determinations, the atomic weight of boron is found to be 
10*8055 (H-l-0077), the mean error of the individual experiments 
being ±0*0036 and of the average value ±0*0015. The figure is 
slightly lower than that obtained (10*82—-10*84) from the analysis 
of boron trichloride by H6nigschmid and by Baxter and Scott, 
but agrees with that predicted by Aston (10*75±0*07) from 
observations of the mass spectrum. 

The atomic weight of silicon has been estimated similarly by 
decomposing monosilane with sodium hydroxide. Preliminary 
results are 28*15, 28*16, and 28*14, which, however, are given with 
reserve. It is certain that the usually adopted figure for the 
atomic weight of silicon (28-3) is considerably too high. H. W. 

Absorption of Carbon Monoxide by Cuprous Ammonium 
Carbonate and Formate Solutions. Alfred T. Larson and 
Clark S. Teitsworth (J. Amer. Chem. Soc ., 1922, 44, 2878— 
2885).—A static method for investigating the absorption capacity 
of liquid absorbents for carbon monoxide is described, and has 
been used with various solutions of cuprous ammonium formate 
and cuprous ammonium carbonate for this purpose. It is shown 
that for equivalent concentrations the formate and carbonate 
solutions have essentially the same absorption capacity for carbon 
monoxide under the same conditions of temperature and partial 
pressure of carbon monoxide. At low temperatures (0°), the 
results indicate the formation of a complex or additive compound 
containing 1 mol. of carbon monoxide per mol. of copper, which 
is largely decomposed at slightly elevated temperatures (60°). 
Small variations in the concentration of total carbonate or formate 
have no appreciable effect on the solubility of carbon monoxide, 
but the solubility is proportional to the copper concentration of 
the solution. The carbonate solutions are much less stable than 
the formate solutions; the former deposits copper at 60°. The 
maximum permissible copper concentration of any solution is 
fixed by the temperature at which the solution is to be regenerated. 
High copper concentration is accompanied by increased precipit¬ 
ation of free copper as the temperature is raised. High pressures 
of carbon monoxide also tend to increase the precipitation of 
copper. Solutions of cuprous ammonium formate are preferable to 
cuprous ammonium carbonate, because the deposition of copper at 
the regeneration temperature is very much less. J. F. S, 
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Formation of Carbon Disulphide by the Action of Sulphur 
Dioxide on Carbon. B. Rassow and K. Hoffmann (J. pr. 
Chem.y 1922, [ii], 104, 207—240).—When sulphur dioxide is led 
over red-hot carbon, the following reactions can occur : (i) 2SO a + 
2C=2C0 2 +S 2 . (ii) S 2 +C^CS 2 . (hi) C0 2 +C^2C0. (iv) S 2 + 
2C0 2 ^C0S+C0+S0 2 . (v)S 2 +2C0^2C0S. (vi)CS 2 +C0 2 ^= 
2CO+S 2 ^=2COS. (vii) 2S0 2 +4C^=4C0+S 2 . The mutual in¬ 
fluence of these reactions and the influence of temperature are 
discussed in detail, the conclusion being that an increase in the 
reaction temperature can lead only to an optimum formation of 
carbon disulphide. This prediction has been verified experimentally. 

Sulphur dioxide was led over red-hot beechwood charcoal pre* 
viously freed from hydrogen by heating in a current of chlorine. 
Free sulphur in the issuing gas was collected by condensation and 
filtration through glass wool; carbon disulphide vapour was next 
absorbed by means of ethereal triethylphosphine, the precipitated 
additive product being collected and weighed. Carbon dioxide 
and carbon oxysulphide were absorbed in ammoniacal calcium 
chloride solution, the total carbon in the liquid being determined 
by oxidation with hydrogen peroxide, followed by filtration and 
titration of the precipitated calcium carbonate, whilst the sulphur 
in the filtrate was estimated as barium sulphate. The remaining 
gas was finally collected over water, and the carbon monoxide 
estimated in the usual way. 

At 700°, only traces of carbon disulphide are produced; the 
amount formed increases with rising temperature, the product 
containing also carbon oxysulphide, carbon dioxide, free sulphur, 
and small amounts of carbon monoxide. The maximum formation 
of carbon disulphide occurs at 850—900°, the sulphur from the 
sulphur dioxide being then distributed as follows : 35% as carbon 
disulphide, 55% as carbon oxysulphide, and 10% as free sulphur, 
whilst carbon monoxide and a small amount of carbon dioxide 
constitute the rest of the gas mixture. Above 900°, the proportion 
of free sulphur increases at the expense of both carbon disulphide 
and carbon oxysulphide; the oxygen from the sulphur dioxide 
appears almost exclusively as carbon monoxide. Above 1100°, 
free sulphur and carbon monoxide are the only products. The 
formation of carbon oxysulphide decreases continuously with 
increasing temperature; the free sulphur produced is a minimum 
at about 850°. 

It is concluded that the process is useless as a technical method 
of making carbon disulphide. g 


Absorption of Carbon Disulphide Vapour by Aqueous 
Solutions of Sodium Trinitride [Azide]. A. J. Currier and 

A. W. Browne (J. Amer . Chem . 8oc. t 1922, 44, 2849_2854)_ 

The absorption of carbon disulphide vapour from gaseous mixtures 
by solutions of sodium azide in water has been investigated. It is 
shown that a 1% solution of sodium azide absorbs the theoretical 
amount of carbon disulphide vapour from gaseous mixtures, but 
that a further amount may also be absorbed at a much slower 
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rate. The absorption of carbon disulphide by a 1% aqueous 
solution of sodium azide amounts to about 3*5 times the volume 
of the absorbing liquid, and takes place irreversibly with the quanti¬ 
tative formation of sodium azidodithiocarbonate, NaN 3 +CS 2 = 
NaS - CSN s . Various mixtures of carbon disulphide vapour with air, 
oxygen, nitrogen, hydrogen, methane, and carbon monoxide have 
been analysed, using a 5% or a saturated aqueous solution of sodium 
azide as absorbent with exceedingly good results. The solution 
of the salt produced by the interaction of the absorbent and vapour 
has been found to possess no dangerously explosive properties, but 
to decompose very slowly after keeping for long periods, with the 
formation of nitrogen, sulphur, and sodium thiocyanate. J. F. S. 


A Theory of the Structure and Polymorphism of Silica. 

Robert B. Sosman (J. Franklin Inst., 11922, 194, 741—764).—A 
set of hypotheses is put forward to explain in a consistent manner 
the wide variety of experimental data on the modifications of 
silica. It is assumed that the silica atom triplet, Si0 2 , maintains 
its individuality in all the forms of quartz and silicates, and that 
the silica molecules aggregate themselves in chains in which the 
silicon atoms share a pair of electrons with eaoh oxygen, and the 
oxygen atoms share a pair of electrons between them. At the same 
time, the silicon shares one pair of electrons with each of two 
neighbouring silicons. Ihe resulting silica thread possesses the 
0-0 0-0 


constitution —Si—Si—Si—Si—. 

/\ 


These threads form in the liquid 


0-0 0-0 

state or even in the vapour. In the liquid they are in a 
constant state of vibration and movement, with the oxygen 
atoms in haphazard orientation relative to the thread. On this 
view, solid silica glass is analogous to a compressed pad of wires. 
The thread structure is believed to persist in the crystalline 
state, and the three principal crystalline modifications (cristo- 
balite, tridymite, and quartz) are built up by combining the 
threads through the oxygen atoms. The high to low inversions 
(a—p) in all three forms are considered to be due to a change in 
the state of motion of certain electron orbits resulting from increased 
thermal vibration of the atoms. These changes produce sudden 
alterations in the shape of the silica triplet and the relative positions 
of the two oxygen atoms. In cristobalite, the oxygen atoms of the 
silica threads are incompletely fixed, some of the threads being 
capable of rotation about the silica axis. This explains the variable 
inversion point of this form of quartz. The theory of the poly¬ 
morphism of silica is extended to silicate systems, and to the oxides 
of other elements in group IV of the periodic classification. This 
view of the structure of the silica complex is in agreement with the 
minimum in the temperature volume curve of silica glass, and the 
relations between the specific heats of the various forms of quartz. 

W. E. G. 
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Silicon Hydrides. XII. Disiloxan, (SifL) 2 0. Alfred 
Stock and Carl Somieski ( Ber ., 1923, 56, [J5], 132—136).— 
Unsuccessful attempts are described to convert disiloxan (Stock, 
Somieski, and Wintgen, A., 1918, ii, 110) into disilene, Si 2 H 4 . 

Disiloxan is not sensibly affected when heated at 300°; at 400°, 
it yields small amounts of hydrogen, monosilane, and polymeric 
prosiloxan, but the greater portion of the original substance remains 
unchanged. Phosphoric oxide decomposes disiloxan at the atmo¬ 
spheric temperature, giving a little hydrogen, much monosilane, and 
polymeric prosiloxan. The initial reaction appears to consist in a 
slight hydrolysis in accordance with the equation (SiH 3 ) 2 0+H 2 0= 
2SiH 2 0+2H 2 , followed by a polymerisation of the volatile pro¬ 
siloxan to its non-volatile polymeride. The liberated hydrogen 
is largely utilised in the reduction of disiloxan to monosilane, 
(SiH 3 ) 2 0+2H 2 =2SiH 4 +H 2 0. The water which is thus set free 
hydrolyses a further quantity of disiloxan, and thus the change 
continues until it is brought to a gradual conclusion by the absotp- 
tion of water by the excess of dry phosphoric oxide. H. W. 

Silicon Hydrides. XIII. Some Reactions of Chloro- 
monosilane and Disilane. Alfred Stock and Carl Somieski 
(Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 247—252).—Disilane is very stable towards 
heat, but at not too high a temperature (about 500°) suffers decom¬ 
position which resembles the cracking of hydrocarbons. In addition 
to silicon, large volumes of monosilane are obtained, the production 
of which depends on the reducing action of primarily liberated 
hydrogen on unchanged disilane. Higher hydrides are not pro¬ 
duced in sufficient quantity to make the method practicable for 
their preparation. At a higher temperature, the fission of disilane 
into silicon and hydrogen predominates. 

Chloromonosilane and silver cyanide at 150° yield hydrogen 
cyanide and cyanogen as gaseous products. At 300°, chloro¬ 
monosilane is decomposed by silver sulphide into non-volatile 
silicon compounds, hydrogen, and hydrogen sulphide. Mono- 
chlorosilane and hydrogen sulphide at 150° in the presence of 
aluminium chloride give hydrogen, dichloromonosilane, and a 
volatile compound containing sulphur [possibly SiH 3 *SH or 
(SiH 3 ) 2 S], which has not been investigated completely. 

The main products of the action of sodium amalgam on dichloro¬ 
monosilane are monosilane and the unsaturated, yellow, poly¬ 
merised hydride, (SiH)*. The course of the reaction is represented 
by the equations SiH 2 Cl2+4Na==SiH 2 Na 2 -f2NaCl; SiH«Na 2 + 
mercury —^ SiH 2 -f sodium amalgam; 3SiH 2 —SiH 4 +2(SiH)*. 

The following tensions have been measured for hydrogen sulphide 
prepared from iron sulphide and hydrochloric acid and purified by 
fractional distillation in a vacuum: —130°, 3 mm.; — 120 , 

7 mm.; —110°, 20 mm.; —100°, 64 mm.; —90°, 117 mm.; —80°,’ 
247 mm.; —70°, 440 mm.; —59*1°, 778 mm. The pure dry gas 
can be preserved unchanged over mercury. H. W 

The Densities of Dilute Solutions of Potassium Salts and 
the Volume Changes Occurring on Solution. Harold 
Hartley and William Henry Barrett (T., 1923, 123, 398—401), 
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The Formation of Pyramidal Crystals by Alkali Halides, 

Hermann Kunz-Kratjsb { Her . Deut pharm. Ges., 1922, 32, 329— 
334).—The crystallisation of sodium chloride in pyramidal crystals 
previously observed from time to time by various workers has 
been shown to take place also with potassium iodide. Photo¬ 
graphs are shown of such crystals of both these salts, and their 
mode of formation is indicated by diagrams of crystal growth at 
the surface of a saturated solution. P. M. 


The Preparation of Potassium Hydroxylamineisodisul- 
phonate. P. Rasohig (JBer., 1923, 56, [£], 206—208).—The 
preparation of potassium hydroxylaminetsodisulphonate, 
S0 3 K-NH-0-S0 8 K, 

has previously been a matter of some difficulty, mainly owing to 
the poor yields and unstable nature of the intermediately formed 
trisulphonate. A convenient process for preparing the latter is 
now described. 


Sodium hydrogen sulphite solution ( 5N , 1200 c.c.) is added with 
continuous stirring to a mixture of ice (1000 g.) and technical 
sodium nitrite (150 g.), whereby the temperature is not allowed to 
rise above 5°. One c.c. of the solution, when tested after the addition 
has been finished for ten minutes, should react with about 17 c.c. 
of A/lO-iodine solution, and subsequently require 14—15 c.c. of 
N1 10-sodium hydroxide for neutralisation in the presence of methyl- 
orange. Any ice particles are removed and the solution is treated 
whilst being vigorously shaken with lead peroxide (600 g.). It is 
subsequently warmed on the water-bath, frequent agitation being 
required to prevent the oxidising agent from becoming aggregated. 
The conclusion of the oxidation is reached when 1 c.c. of the solu¬ 


tion neutralises about 9 c.c. of ^V/lO-hydrochloric acid and subse¬ 
quently does not react with more than 1 c.c. of N /10-iodine solution. 
The solution is filtered and the residue washed with hot water 


(200 c.c.). The filtrate is warmed with technical potassium chloride 
(800 g.) until the precipitated lead chloride forms coarse particles, 
which are removed. The filtrate, after remaining for three days 
in an ice-chest, deposits potassium hydroxylaminetrisulphonate 
(790 g.) in large monosymmetric prisms. It is filtered, dried on 
porous earthenware, and subsequently over calcium chloride. The 
finely-divided, dry salt (423 g.) is agitated with boiling water 
(800 c.c.) containing 1 c.c. of dilute hydrochloric acid until solution 
is complete; the small amount of lead sulphate which separates is 
removed. The filtrate deposits potassium hydroxylamine&odisul- 
phonate in colourless crystals, the yield being about 90% of that 
theoretically possible. H. W. 


The Alkali Permanganates. M. Crespi and E. Moles 
(Anal. Fte. Quim 1922, 20, 555—562).—The alkali permanganates, 
with the exception of sodium permanganate and ammonium per¬ 
manganate, which are relatively unstable, decompose at temperatures 
which increase almost proportionally to their molecular weights. 
The densities are closely correlated with molecular weights. The 
thermal decomposition is similar throughout the series, and is 
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represented, for example, in the case of potassium permanganate, 
by the equation 10K5fc0 4 =2K 2 Mh0 3 +(3!K 2 Mn0 4 ,6Mn02)+60|. 

G. W. R. 

The Dissociation of Potassium Chloroiridiate. G. Gras 

(Compt . rend. y 1923, 176, 241—244).—The author has studied the 
decomposition of potassium chloroiridiate in the same manner as 
that used for barium chloroplatinate (A., 1922, ii, 551), and from 
his results calculates the heat of fusion of a molecule of potassium 
chloride to be —4*92 cal., which is in close agreement with the 
value obtained by Schemtschuschny and Rambach (A., 1910, 
ii, 204). W.G. 

Molecular Weight of the Sodium-Tellurium Complex in 
Liquid Ammonia as Derived from Vapour Pressure Measure¬ 
ments. Charles A. Kraus and Edward H. Zeitfuchs (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2714—2728).—The lowering of the 
vapour pressure of liquid ammonia, at temperatures of 17*9° to 
20°, due to the complex sodium-tellurium compound, has been 
measured at a series of concentrations down to 0 03A. It is shown 
that when the values of AP/P are plotted against the values of 
njn-\-N> where n is the number of atoms of sodium in the mixture, 
a curve is obtained which, for dilute solutions, approaches very 
closely to a straight line, and for which the value (A PjP) / (n/n+JV) 
is equal to 0-5. Apparently solutions of the complex telluride in 
liquid ammonia very nearly follow Raoult’s law; and from the 
value of the above ratio it follows that two atoms of sodium are 
present in each molecule of the complex telluride present in the 
solution. The complex telluride-ion, therefore, carries two negative 
charges. The formation of the complex telluride consists in the 
addition of tellurium atoms to the normal telluride-ion, the valency 
of the telluride-ion undergoing no change under these conditions. 
The bearing of this result on the present-day conceptions of the 
nature of other complexes in ammonia solution and of metallic 
alloys in general is discussed. J. F. S. 

The Position of the Atoms in the Optically Active Crystals, 
NaC10 3 and NaBr0 3 . L. Vegard (Z. Physik , 1922, 12, 289— 
303).--By the employment of the Debye powder method, the 
positions of the atoms in the chlorate and bromate crystals have 
been determined. The parameter values lead to a very simple 
grouping of the atoms in space which is in agreement with the 
volume conditions. As was recognised by Bragg, the space lattices 
are based on the face-centred cube, but none of the atom centres 
themselves lies in a face-centred arrangement. The atoms lie about 
trigonal axes, with the halogen and the three oxygen atoms forming 
a pyramid group. The halogen, which forms the apex of this 
group, is attached to a sodium atom along the vertical axis of the 
pyramid. Each oxygen atom is in contact with two other oxygen 
atoms, and the halogen atom in the same molecule, and with two 
sodium atoms from neighbouring molecules. The halogen atom 
is not in contact with the sodium atom. The following distances 
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obtain between the atoms in contact, Djr»-o==2*36A.; D Br _ 0 = 
1*89 A.; Z) o _ o =l*20 A., whereas, according to Bragg, these dis¬ 
tances should be 242 A., 1*84 A., and 1-30 A., respectively. The 
arrangement of the oxygen atoms is quite different from that 
ascribed to them by Koltmeijer, Bijvoet, and Karssen (K. Akad. 
Weten8ch. Amsterdam , 1921, 23, 644—653). The intensities of the 
lines calculated on the basis of the above structure is, however, in 
agreement with the experimental values. 

Both the chlorine and sodium atoms are displaced towards the 
angles of the unit cube, and this involves a rotation of the pyramid 
group about the pyramidal axis. Since this rotation can occur in 
two directions, the occurrence of optical activity is accounted for. 
This rotation does not occur in the isomorphous group of nitrates, 
although these crystallise in the same system as the chlorate and 
bromate. These substances are, however, inactive. Formul® 
based on the assumption that contact between the atoms in the 
crystal indicates the positions of the valency forces are not in 
accordance with chemical ideas. It is therefore concluded that 
crystal structure gives very little clue to chemical constitution. 
The volume conditions governing the packing of the atoms in the 
crystal, and not the chemical forces, are the deciding factor in the 
atomic arrangement. W. E. G. 

The System Sodium Sulphate-Sodium Chromate-Water. 

II. Yukichi Osaka add Ryohei Yoshida (Mem. Coll. Sci . 
Kyoto , 1922, 6, 49—54).—This work is a continuation of that of 
Takeuchi (A., 1916, ii, 31), and the equilibrium of the sodium 
sulphate-sodium chromate system has now been studied at 28°, 
31°, and 33°. At 28° and 31°, the chromate exists as tetrahydrate 
and its solubility in the sulphate as decahydrate decreases as the 
temperature rises, the molar fraction being 0-16 at 28° and 0*04 
at 31°. The solid solution obtained by Takeuchi at 25° having the 
composition 2Na 2 SO 4 ,Na 2 CrO 4 ,30H 2 O was not a definite com¬ 
pound. At 33°, no solid solution of the decahydrates exists. 

E. H. R. 

Some Slags from the Clausthal Silver Furnaces. A New 
Family of Silicates of Composition R ! JSi 2 0 7 . Kurt Hofmann- 
Degen (Sitzungsber. Heidelberger Akad. Wiss ., 1919, [A. 14]; from 
Chem. Zenir. 9 1922, iii, 1248—1249).—Cavities of slag from the 
Clausthal silver works contain a zinc bearing iron-calcium olivine 
(Fe 2 Si0 4 50*9%, Zn 2 Si0 4 2-7%, Mg 2 Si0 4 5-1%, Ca 2 Si0 4 41-2%) 
having a : b : c=04371 : 1 : 0-5768, and refractive indices y l} 1*7430, 
Po 1-7340, and <x D 1-6958, and also a tetragonal silicate mineral called 
“justite.” Justite has the composition (Mg,Fe,Zn,Mn,Ca) 3 Si 2 0 7 , 
where Ca: (Mg,Fe,Zn,Mn)=l: 1. Its refractive indices are € P =1*6581 
and <d d 1*6712. It resembles the naturally occurring hardystonite, 
(Ca,Zn) 8 Si 2 0 7 . A slag from Bochum consisted of tetragonal crystals of 
the composition (Ca,Mg,Fe,Mn) 3 Si20 7 , where Ca : (Mg,Fe,Mn)==2 :1, 
The tetragonal slag silicates including hardystonite form a well* 
defined isomorphous group of the type R^S^Oy. G. W. R. 
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Binary Lead Alloys. J. Goebel (Z. Metallic., 1922, 14, 357— 
366, 388—394, 425-432, 449-^56).—The hardness and density 
of alloys of lead with sodium, magnesium, arsenic, antimony, 
cadmium, tin, mercury, and bismuth have been determined. The 
hardening effect of small quantities of these elements decreases 
in the order named. Very small quantities of sodium and mag¬ 
nesium have a considerable effect in increasing the hardness of 
lead, the solid solution of sodium in lead containing about 1% of 
sodium having a Brinell number of 35 against 5 for pure lead 
(cf. 1923, March). A. R. P. 

Topochemical Processes. The Conditions of Formation 
and the Forms of Lead Oxide. V. KoHLSCHtiTTBR and H. 
Roesti (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 275—288).—The formation of the 
yellow and red modifications of lead oxide during the course of 
the following reactions has been studied: (i) precipitations in 
which a change in the nature of the product may be expected as 
a consequence of alteration of the temperature, concentration, and 
nature of the solution; (ii) the oxidation of metallic lead beneath 
water by oxygen; (iii) the pseudomorphic transformation of solid 
lead salts; (iv) the thermal decomposition of compounds of lead 
oxide, and (v) the oxidation of lead vapour and rapid condensation 
of the product. 

The yellow variety of lead oxide is produced when the com¬ 
pound is immediately formed from molecular solutions or by the 
oxidation of lead vapour. On the other hand, the red modification 
is obtained by reactions in which water plays a part through the 
hydrate, 3Pb0,H 2 0, and thus through a solid compound. This 
reaction is observed only when the hydrate is in a suitably dis¬ 
perse condition in which a certain spatial compression appears to 
be essential; it does not occur with the recognisably crystalline 
hydrate. The process therefore involves a well-marked topo¬ 
chemical factor. The formation of the red variety by the thermal 
decomposition of lead oxide or hydrate can be explained from the 
same point of view, if it is assumed that the oxide molecules, after 
rupture of the molecules, more readily form complexes by reason 
of their proximity to one another than they arrange themselves to 
the elements of the yellow variety which is favoured by separation 
from solution or from the gaseous phase. 

The formation of the red variety through the hydrate appears 
to indicate a difference in the complexity of the molecules of the 
two forms. The assumption is made that the condensed molecule 
which is already present in the hydrate, 3PbO,H 2 0, remains intact 
during the formation of the red oxide. When, therefore, the 
latter is produced by the dissociation of a solid compound, a coales¬ 
cence of several molecules must have occurred which is favoured 
by topochemical conditions. In solution, on the other hand, the 
simple lead hydroxide, Pb(OH) 2 , is present, and henoe a simpler 
molecular formula may be assigned to the yellow lead oxide 
obtained therefrom. 

The simultaneous production of the two oxides ft om solution 
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depends on the dehydration and amphoteric ionisation of the 
bivalent metallic hydroxide (of. von Euler, A., 1922, ii, 831, who 
has discussed the analogous case of copper hydroxide). The 
production of the yellow variety is due to the dehydration of lead 
hydroxide in accordance with the scheme Pb(OH) 2 —HPbO+IT+OH' 
whilst that of the red modification is due to the preliminary con¬ 
densation of several simple molecules to the complex 2PbO,Pb(OH) a . 

H. W. 

The System Copper-Oxygen. E. Moles and M. Pay! (Anal. 
FIs. Quim., 1922, 20, 563—570).—The initial temperature of 
absorption of oxygen by copper is about 350°; at this temperature 
also the dissociation of cupric oxide begins. Copper oxide wire 
commonly used in analysis is a solid solution of cuprous oxide in 
cupric oxide. Powdered cupric oxide undergoes contraction on 
heating, and a decrease in dissociation pressure takes place. The 
change is superficial. G. W. R. 

Topochemical Reactions. Homologous and Substituted 
Forms of Production. V. Kohlschutter and Vl. Sedel- 
inovich (Z. Flektrochem., 1923, 29, 30—44; cf. this vol., ii, 133). 
—Specimens of electrolytic copper hydroxide have been examined 
with the object of ascertaining to what extent the form is main¬ 
tained in which the hydroxide was produced when topochemical 
changes take place. Nine varieties of copper hydroxide were 
investigated and as topochemical changes leading directly to new 
substances the following reactions were examined. Spontaneous 
formation of oxide, conversion into sulphide by means of hydrogen 
sulphide, and the further conversion to cuprous sulphide, the action 
of hydrogen peroxide, which through a peroxide forms cupric oxide 
with the liberation of oxygen, the reduction to cuprous oxide with 
hydrazine, and the formation of basic salts by the action of con¬ 
centrated solutions of potassium chloride. The various forms of 
copper oxide were identified by the velocity of the change into 
oxide, and by their behaviour as suspensions. The observation of 
the velocity of sedimentation served also for the investigation of 
the products of the reactions. It is shown that there is a definite 
connexion between the form of the initial material, the course of 
the reaction, and the form of the product. The form of the initial 
material is conditioned largely by the velocity of formation. The 
forms of a substance obtained by changing the determining con¬ 
ditions of a reaction constitute a form-homologous series , from 
which by means of topochemical reactions other form-homologous 
series may be produced. The members of these series correspond 
with those of the first in behaviour and form. J. E. S. 

Cuprous Compounds. J. Erbbra (Bull. Acad. roy. Belg ., 1921, 
[v], 7, 361—386).—The electrolysis of solutions of chlorine-free 
sodium hydrogen carbonate, using a copper anode, gives rise to the 
basic carbonate, 2ChiCO^,2Cu(OH)o)H s O, which is superimposed upon 
a layer of cuprous oxide. Devine’s salt, NaiCO^CuCO^^E^O, is 
probably an active complex in solution during electrolysis. The 
vol. oxxiv. ii. 7 
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change of anode potential was followed by means of a normal 
electrode, Hg|HgO|NaHCO s (46 g. per litre), for which the constant 
potential (£ H -o) is 0-433 volt at 15°. 

The electrolysis of a solution of carbon dioxide (saturated at 
20 atmospheres pressure), using a copper anode, results in the 
formation of a green carbonate. No azurite is formed. “ Black 
copper,” an unstable modification of the metal which rapidly 
passes into red copper, particularly in presence of acid, is deposited 
on the cathode. 

The electrolysis of a solution of sodium silicate, using a copper 
anode, gives an insoluble silicate superimposed upon cuprous 
oxide. The formation of the latter was not prevented by using 
a water-cooled anode, and was therefore not due to secondary 
changes resulting from local heating. 

The formation of cuprous salts by a reversible reaction occurring 
in solutions of cupric sulphate also occurs with cupric nitrate. 
The latter, in the presence of metallic copper, in the cold and under 
the influence of an electrical current, or at higher temperatures in 
the absence of a current, gives rise to a cuprous salt, oxidisable 
with potassium permanganate. For a N /5-solution at 97°, the 
concentration of cuprous ions is 5xl0' 4 g. per litre, and 
[Cu"']/[Cu # ] 2 =5x 10 5 . Such solutions regenerate the oxide 
2 CuN0 3 +H 2 0^^Cu 2 0+2HN0 3 . A similar hydrolysis seems to 
occur when copper is in contact with the cupric salts of a weak 
acid, which may explain the formation of cuprous oxide on the 
anodes as described above. 

When copper is left in contact with an aqueous suspension of 
its carbonate in a closed vessel in complete absence oi air, etc., 
cuprous oxide is formed after a short time in the cold. (This 
points to the intermediate formation of cuprous salts, and may 
explain the occurrence of cuprite in minerals containing native 
copper and malachite.) Copper silicate and copper, under similar 
conditions, also give rise to small but appreciable quantities of 
cuprous oxide. E. E. T. 

Surface Tension of Mercury in Contact with Oxygen. 

J. Palacios and E. Lasala (AncU. Fie . Quint., 1922, 20, 505— 
508; cf. A., 1921, ii, 304).—The surface tension of freshly-distilled 
mercury in contact with oxygen does not decrease and is practically 
the same as in a vacuum. In contact with air, however, the surface 
tension gradually decreases. G. W. R. 

Separation of Mercury into Isotopes in a Steel Apparatus. 

William D. Harkins and S. L. Madorsky (Nature, 1923, 111, 
148).—An apparatus is figured and described by means of which 
long-continued and repeated fractional vaporisation from a steel 
trough in a vacuum at low pressures can be effected. It has thus 
been found possible to obtain a difference of 0-1 unit in the atomic 
weight of mercury. Cooling by ice was employed. A. A. E. 

Dilatometric Study of the Alloys of Aluxniniuxn with 
Magnesium and Silicon. A. Portevin and P. Chevenard 
(Compt. rend ., 1923, 176, 296—298).— The dilatometric curves 
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have been obtained for an alloy containing 0*95% of magnesium 
and 1*25% of silicon, the alloy having been originally annealed and 
then submitted to ten successive thermal cycles. The final tem¬ 
perature of each successive heating was increased until at the 
seventh heating the alloy commenced to melt. In curves three to 
six, at temperatures above 350°, there was a contraction of the 
alloy due to gradual solution of magnesium silicide, and on cooling 
precipitation of the silicide is marked by a progressive expansion, 
which is, however, retarded and incomplete, so that there is a 
residual contraction, which is greater the higher the temperature 
to which the alloy was heated. After these thermal cycles, there¬ 
fore, there is, in increasing amount, an excess of silicide in solution, 
resulting in a more and more accentuated tempering effect. 

The phenomenon of spontaneous return at the ordinary tem¬ 
perature can also be studied by means of a differential dilatometer, 
and curves are given for the above alloy. Experiments conducted 
between 20° and 80° show that the velocity of precipitation of 
the silicide increases according to an exponential law of the tem¬ 
perature and doubles for an interval of about 10°. W. G. 

Hydrates and Hydrogels. I. Aluminium Hydroxide. 

Richard Willstatter and Heinrich Kraut (Ber., 1923, 56, 
[2?J, 149—162).—During the application of aluminium hydroxide 
in the adsorption of enzyjpes, variations in activity are observed 
which do not appear to be simply related to the dispersivity of the 
hydrogel. The present investigation is concerned with the possi¬ 
bility that the varieties of aluminium hydroxide obtained by 
precipitation from the salts are different hydrates of aluminium 
oxide, and the relationship between the chemical properties of the 
varieties and their adsorptive capacity for enzymes. 

Aluminium hydroxide has been obtained by four different 
methods, for the full details of which the original communication 
must be consulted. Variety A is prepared by precipitating alumin¬ 
ium sulphate solution with concentrated ammonia and protracted 
heating of the precipitate with ammonia; it is a pale yellow, 
plastic mass. Variety B, a very pale yellow, plastic, viscous mass, 
is obtained similarly to A, but the protracted heating is omitted. 
(An intermediate variety b is prepared by the dialysis of aluminium 
chloride with frequent addition of small quantities of ammonia 
against running water; it is related chemically to B , but in ad¬ 
sorptive capacity more closely resembles A .) Variety C is pure 
white in colour, voluminous, and very finely divided; it is obtained 
by precipitating aluminium sulphate solution with dilute ammonia 
without protracted heating. Variety D , which is pure white in 
colour and coarsely powdered, is obtained by passing a slow stream 
of carbon dioxide into a solution of potassium aluminate. The 
chemical behaviour of the different varieties towards sodium 
hydroxide (1%), warm acetic acid (12%), and hydrochloric acid 
(1%, 15%, and 35%) is described in detail. Variety B appears 
to be the most decidedly acidic, but loses this property to a con¬ 
siderable degree when subjected to protracted heating, owing to 

7—2 
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conversion into A. Basic properties are most pronounced in D. 
The differences in behaviour cannot be explained on purely chemical 
or purely chemico-colloidal grounds. Different ohemical types 
certainly exist, but their behaviour is as yet insufficiently elucidated. 

The desiccation of the varieties when preserved in a desiccator 
over sulphuric acid has been studied; the process takes place very 
slowly. It is only possible to state that it is thus shown that the 
different gels contain a number of different chemical hydrates. 
The step-wise dehydration at gradually increasing temperatures 
has also been examined, and for this purpose a special form of 
apparatus is figured and described in the text. Definite steps in 
the dehydration appear to be indicated. 

The adsorptive capacity of the different varieties for invertin 
and lipase has been examined. This appears to be affected to a 
very marked extent by the dilution of the solution. Invertin is 
accompanied by substances which greatly inhibit adsorption from 
concentrated solution, but have a much less pronounced action in 
dilute solution. A similar reaction is not shown by the companions 
of lipase. Invertin is only adsorbed to a slight extent by variety 
Dy as would be expected from the physical properties of the micro¬ 
crystalline, coarse material. Whereas, however, A and B are 
very similar with regard to dispersivity, the latter, which is the 
more active chemically, is the more highly absorbent. The most 
surprising result is the high adsorptive capacity of C, which, in 
spite of its finely divided, non-plastic character, is superior to 
either A or B. A simpJe relationship does not exist between the 
colloidal properties of the aluminium hydroxides and their ad¬ 
sorptive capacities. Two different factors, the surface action and 
the differing chemical properties of the products, appear to be 
involved. These two factors, however, have not the same influence 
with all enzymes, since the relative activity of the aluminium 
hydroxide preparations towards invertin is not the same as towards 
lipase. II. W. 

Cobalt Complexes. Werner’s Formulas and their Experi¬ 
mental Signification. P. Job (Bull. Soc . chim., 1923, [iv], 
33, 6—21).—A lecture delivered before the Societe Chimique de 
France. G. F. M. 

The Catalytic Decomposition of Hexamminecobaltichloride. 
Robert Schwarz and Walter Kronig (Ber., 1923, 56, [13], 
208—214).—In a previous communication, Schwarz and Bausch 
(A., 1921, ii, 404) have drawn the conclusion that the interaction 
of hexamminecobalti- and chloropentamminecobalti-chloride solu¬ 
tions on alkali silicates is accompanied by the displacement of the 
ammine groups by the silicate complex. This conclusion is now 
found to be due to an analytical error. The process only causes 
the formation of silicates and the silicato-compounds which have 
been described should be deleted from the literature. Slow decom¬ 
position of hexamminecobaltichloride solutions is caused by silicic 
acid gels, but the quantitative nature of the process is difficult to 
follow, and the change is more readily observed in the presence of 
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charcoal. The solutions are slowly decomposed in the presence 
of the latter at 20°, oobalt and ammonia being adsorbed, leaving a 
mixture of unchanged hexamminecobaltichloride and chloropent* 
amminecobaltichloride in solution, which, however, is free from 
cobaltous salts. The reactions which occur may be represented 
by the equations: [Co(NH 3 ) e P 3 =[Co(NH 3 ) 5 Cl]Cl 2 +NH 3 ; 

[Co(NH 3 ) 6 ] ++ + =Co++ + +6NH 3 ; [Co(NH 3 ) 6 p 3 +3H 2 0~>Co(0H) 3 
+3NH 4 C1+3NH 3 . The change indicated by the second equation 
occurs readily also when aqueous solutions of the luteoehloride are 
exposed to the light of a mercury lamp. Like the action of char¬ 
coal, it is inhibited by feeble acidity of the solution. 

The maximum formation of the purpureochloride is observed in 
1% solution; at higher concentrations, the ion, [Co(NH 3 ) 6 ] +++ , 
becomes more stable, whereas in more dilute solution reaction III 
preponderates. With an increased amount of carbon, the cobalt 
is completely adsorbed from a 0*5% solution of the luteoehloride, 
and a solution of ammonia remains. With increasing concentration 
of the solution, the quantities of adsorbed cobalt diminish, whereas 
those of ammonia rapidly become constant. Contrary to the usual 
adsorptive process, the absolute amounts of adsorbed cobalt 
diminish with increasing concentration of the solution; the pheno¬ 
menon is explained by the increased extent of the hydrolysis (equation 
III) in dilute solution. H. W. 

Effect of Masked Antons on the Magnetic Susceptibility 
of Chromic and Chromyl Salts. B. Cabrera and S. Pika de 
Rubies (Anal. Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 509—518; cf. A., 1922, 
ii, 612).—Solutions of chromic sulphate which when freshly pre¬ 
pared give no sulphate reaction undergo change on keeping, whereby 
electrical conductivity and sulphate reaction show a parallel in¬ 
crease. No appreciable variation in magnetic susceptibility, how¬ 
ever, is observed. In the case of solutions of chromyl sulphate, on 
the other hand, an increase in magnetic susceptibility is observed. 
The change is supposed to consist of two successive unimolecular 
reactions, namely, r(S0 4 ) 2 CroO]—> S0 4 [S0 4 Cr 2 0]—^ (S0 4 ) 2 [Cr 2 0]. 
The quantitative aspect of these reactions is discussed. 

G. W. R. 

Determinations of the Density of Metals and Alloys at 
High Temperatures. III. The System Tin-Bismuth. K. 

Bornemann and Paul Siebe (Z. Metallic ., 1922, 14, 329—334).— 
The specific volumes of tin, bismuth, and tin-bismuth alloys have 
been determined at temperatures up to 900°. In every case, the 
volume is directly proportional to the temperature. Tin expands 
2*8% during melting, and bismuth contracts 3% (cf. 

1923, 229 a). A. R. P. 

The System Tin-Arsenic. Qasim Ali Mansuri (T., 1923, 
123, 214—223).] 

Complex Compounds of Tin. Hydrolysis of Stannic Chloride 
and CUorostannates. J. de la Puente (Anal. Fis . Quim., 
1922, 20, 486—495).—Stannic chloride reacts with four mole* 
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cules of sodium hydroxide, giving a complex of the composition 
[SnCyOH^lNaj, which can also be obtained by the reaction of 
one molecule of orthostannic acid with two molecules of hydro¬ 
chloric acid and sodium hydroxide. Potassium chlorostannate in 
1% solution is completely dissociated into stannic chloride and 
potassium chloride. The dissociation is partly prevented by the 
presence of a large excess of potassium chloride. Attention is 
directed to the possibility of a series of complexes intermediate 
between chlorostannic acid, ILSnCL, and the hydrated stannic acid, 
H 2 Sn(OH) 6 . G. W. R. 

Preparation of Pure Zirconium Oxide. Hermann von 
Siemens and Herbert Zander ( Wiss . Verdffentl. Siemens Kon - 
zem , 1922, 2,484—488; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, i, 21).—A Brizilian 
zircon mineral containing Zr0 2 67*8%, Si0 2 22*2%, Fe 2 0 3 ,Ti02 
8*7%, is mixed with 25% of carbon and treated with a stream of 
chlorine at 1000—1200°. From the mixture of chlorides thus 
formed, zirconium oxychloride is obtained by crystallisation from 
aqueous solution. Ignition of this in air yields zirconium oxide. 

G. W. R. 

Purification and Analysis of Zirconium Dioxide. F. G. 

Jackson and L. I. Shaw (J. Amer. Chem. Soc ., 1922, 44, 2712— 
2714).—With the object of purifying zirconia for the investigation 
of this substance as a refractory, and particularly with the object 
of removing low melting impurities, the authors have investigated 
methods of purification. It is found that zirconia is best dissolved 
by fusion with a mixture of borax and sodium carbonate. The 
fusion, after treatment with dilute hydrochloric acid, cannot be 
separated from the insoluble residue by direct filtration. It is 
found that by precipitating the zirconium and other metals as 
hydroxides in the unfiltered solution the insoluble residue is en¬ 
tangled in the precipitate and may then be filtered and washed. 
The hydroxide can then be dissolved on the filter-paper by warm 
dilute hydrochloric acid and on repeatedly pouring the filtrate 
through the filter-paper a clear filtrate may be obtained. This 
contains all the iron, aluminium, and zirconium and most of the 
titanium present in the original material. The solution of chlorides 
is diluted, and treated with the calculated amount of sulphuric 
acid. A gelatinous precipitate of basic sulphates of zirconium 
and titanium is obtained, whilst the whole of the iron and alumin¬ 
ium, and some of the titanium and zirconium, remain in solution. 
The solution is heated, but not boiled, with constant stirring to 
coagulate the precipitate, which is filtered and washed until the 
washings give no reaction for iron with ammonium thiocyanate. 
This process, which is slow and tedious, is efficient for removing 
iron, aluminium, and silica, but does not remove much of the 
titanium. J. F. S. 

Reaction of Methane and of Acetylene with Zirconium 
Tetrachloride. F. P. Venable and R. O. Deitz (J. Elisha 
Mitchell Sci . Soc., 1922, 38, 74—75).—Zirconium tetrachloride 
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reacts with ammonia, phosphine, and hydrogen sulphide, forming 
compounds which, when heated, yield zirconium nitride, phosphide, 
and sulphide, respectively. Zirconia reacts with carbon at a high 
temperature, forming the carbide ZrC. The interaction of zircon¬ 
ium tetrachloride with methane gives rise to three distinct solid 
products, namely, black particles, light brown particles, and colour¬ 
less masses with black inclusions. The first, which was present in 
small quantity, contained 32*09% C. The reaction with acetylene 
begins on gentle heating and is exothermic. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Isolation of the Oxide of a New Element. Alexander 
Scott (T., 1923, 123, 311—312). 

The New Element Hafnium. D. Coster and G. Hevesy 
(Nature, 1923, 111, 182; cf. this vol., ii, 80).—In order more 
accurately to estimate the amount of hafnium in the samples 
examined, a known quantity of tantalum (73) was added and the 
intensities of the lines were compared. A large number of zircon¬ 
ium minerals have been examined, and all have been found to 
contain between 5 and 10% of hafnium. Moreover, a chemical 
method of separation (details of which are not given in the present 
brief communication) has resulted in the production, on the one 
hand, of a substance containing about 50% of hafnium, and, on 
the other, of zirconium which did not yield any hafnium lines. 

A. A. E. 

The Element of Atomic Number 72. G. Urbain (Compt. 
rend., 1923, 176, 469—470); G. Urbain and A. Dauvillier 
(Nature, 1923, 111, 218; cf. this vol., ii, 80, and preceding 
abstract).—The lines observed in the high-frequency spectra of 
zirconium minerals by Coster and Hevesy appear to be identical 
with those previously observed in the case of ytterbia by Urbain 
(A., 1911, ii, 115; see also A., 1922, ii, 505, and Dauvillier, A., 1922, 
ii, 463). Priority is therefore claimed for the name “ celtium,” 
then given to the element producing the lines in question, as against 
‘ 1 hafnium.” It is, however, admitted that to celtium was incorrectly 
ascribed properties intermediate between those of lutecium and 
scandium. Moreover, other cases are quoted in support of the 
contention that it is not impossible for a quadrivalent element, such 
as that under consideration, to be present in the mother-liquors 
after fractionation of the rare earths. A. A. E. 

The New Element Hafnium. D. Coster and G. Hevesy 
(Nature, 1923, 111, 252).—A reply to Urbain and Dauvillier (pre¬ 
ceding abstract).—Hafnium is considered to differ from celtium in 
that there is no difficulty in separating the former from contents 
of rare earths, nor does it appear to yield the characteristic optical 
spectrum ascribed by Urbain to celtium. It is maintained that 
the X-ray spectrum of hafnium is not coincident with that de¬ 
scribed by Dauvillier. The hafnium content of the earth’s crust 
is estimated to be more than 1 part per 100,000* A* A. E* 
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Germanium. IV. Germanium Tetraiodide. L. M. 
Dennis and F. E. Hanot ( J . Amer. Chem. Soc . 9 1922, 44, 2864— 
2860; cf. A., 1922, ii, 160, 302).—Germanium tetraiodide is pre¬ 
pared by passing iodine vapour in a current of carbon dioxide 
over crystalline germanium heated at 260—360°. The tetraiodide 
sublimes and a deposit of yellow and red crystals and a red liquid 
are formed in the cooler parts of the tube. Between the boat 
containing the germanium and the red iodide a small deposit of 
yellow crystals formed; these are germanous iodide, Gel,, which 
crystallises in the hexagonal system with angles of 120°. German¬ 
ium tetraiodide at the ordinary temperature is of the colour of 
coral when in lump form; when powdered, it has an orange colour. 
The colour depends on the temperature, at —185° it is canary- 
yellow; —60°, buff; -"10°, orange; +35°, salmon; +50°, brick- 
red; +90°, red, and +144°, ruby red. It melts sharply at 144° 
to a ruby-coloured liquid. It forms regular octahedra and has 
4*3215. Concentrated sulphuric acid has no action on it, and 
since all other liquids examined either dissolve or decompose it, 
the density was determined by means of sulphuric acid. German¬ 
ium tetraiodide sublimes at temperatures just above the melting 
point without dissociation, but at 440° dissociation occurs according 
to the equation Gel 4 z^ GeI 2 +Io. It is practically unchanged 
when exposed to air for five months, but is decomposed by a small 
quantity of water, giving germanium dioxide. Cold concentrated 
sulphuric acid produces no change in it in twenty-four hours, but 
on heating at 80° there is a slow liberation of iodine. It is slowly 
dissolved by cold 1 :4-potassium hydroxide, concentrated nitric 
acid turns it black with liberation of nitrogen dioxide, and con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid dissolves it very slowly. Concentrated 
ammonia solution decomposes it to form a white solid which is 
soluble in water, whilst dry gaseous ammonia slowly converts it 
into a white powder which is soluble in water. Germanium tetra¬ 
iodide dissolves in the following solvents, giving solutions of the 
colours named; in all cases the solutions were quite unchanged 
after keeping for four months : benzene, reddish-orange; carbon 
disulphide, reddish-orange; methyl alcohol, deep orange; ethylene 
dichloride, light orange; chlorobenzene, reddish-orange; carbon 
tetrachloride, light orange; ethylene glycol, light yellow, and 
ethylene chlorohydrin, light yellow. It is also dissolved by the 
following solvents, giving solutions varying in colour from deep 
orange to pale yellow, but in every case a slow decomposition takes 
plaoe: hexane, amyl alcohol, chloroform, nitrobenzene, light 
petroleum, butanol, and acetic acid. Many solvents decompose it 
at once. J. F. S. 

Measurements of the Density of Metals and Alloys at 
High Temperatures. IV. The Systems Antimony-Zinc 
and Aluminium-Antimony and the Metals Silver and 

Magnesium. F. Satterwald (Z . Metallic 1922, 14, 457_ 

461).—The specifio volumes of zinc-antimony alloys are greater 
than the values calculated from those of the two metals, both at 
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ordinary and at elevated temperatures, and a maximum value is 
obtained at a composition corresponding with ZngSbg. Aluminium- 
antimony alloys show deviations from the calculated values only 
at the ordinary temperature, an abrupt change occurring at the 
composition corresponding with AlSb. At 1000°, this compound 
is decomposed and the specific volume of any alloy may then be 
calculated from those of its constituents. The specific volumes of 
silver at temperatures up to 1100° and of magnesium at 780° have 
been determined [cf. J.S.C.I ., 1923, 229 a]. A. R. P. 


Examination of the Alleged Antimonious Hydroxides. 

Chables Lea and John Kerfoot Wood (T., 1923, 123, 259— 
265). 

The Crystal Structure of Bismuth. L. W. McKee han 
(J. Franklin Inst ., 1922, 195, 59—66).—JSew data have been 
obtained using the powder method and the X-rays of molybdenum. 
The results are best explained by means of a simple rhombohedral 
space lattice, with a set of rhombohedral axes, mutually inclined 
at 57° 16'. From the absence of any planes attributable to (422)', 
(330)', and (411)', it is deduced that the bismuth atoms are not 
uniformly placed along the trigonal axis. The distances between 
adjacent atom centres have been calculated, and are shown in a 
diagram. W. E. G. 

The Anode Oxidation of Gold. HI. Fr. Jibs a and Ot. 
BuryJLnek ( Chem . Li sty, 1922, 16, 328 — 330; cf. A., 1922, ii, 713, 
this vol., ii, 80).—It is concluded that the oxidation of gold anodes 
in dilute sulphuric acid takes place in four stages. The first, which 
requires the least E.M.F. , is the solution of gold in sulphuric acid, 
to form aurous sulphate. This is hydrolysed in the second stage to 
auric hydroxide, 2 Au 2 S 0 4 + 2 H 2 0 —>■ 2 Au( 0 H)S 0 4 +H 2 S 04 + 2 Au; 
Au(OH)S0 4 —> Au(OH) 3 -f HgSOj. In the third stage, the gold 
again dissolves in the acid, this time forming auric sulphate, which 
also undergoes hydrolysis in dilute solution, going first into the 
basic sulphate and then into auric hydroxide, as before. In the 
fourth stage, the tervalent gold becomes quadrivalent, forming 
Au 0 2 . Since at the ordinary temperature the dissociation pressure 
of tnis oxide is above one atmosphere, it decomposes, liberating 
oxygen and forming auric oxide. The four stages may be thus 
shown: I. AuAu ; H. 3Au —^Au~+2Au; IH. Au —^Au"; 
IV. Au’" —> Au***’ —> Au"\ 

The hydrolysis of the aurous sulphate explains why oxidation 
to bivalent gold does not take place. It is found, generally, that 
a gold anode in dilute sulphuric acid exhibits typical passivity, 
and that oxidation to auric oxide proceeds without the formation 
to any appreciable extent of intermediate products. The speed 
with which gold anodes, in the presence of lower degrees of oxid¬ 
ation, become passive is so great that it is impossible to isolate 
any intermediate oxidation product. The solubility of auric 
hydroxide increases with the concentration of the acid, whilst the 
passivity of a rotating gold anode decreases. Since with a stationary 
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anode the final passivity in concentrated acid is greater than in 
dilute, it is only possible to show the existence of the intermediate 
stages Au* and Au** # if a rotating anode is used. The existence of 
auric dioxide (Au0 2 ) is proved beyond doubt by the discharge 
curve and the depolarisation curve given in the original. R. T. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Parsonsite, a New Radioactive Mineral. Alfred Schoep 
(' Compt . rend., 1923, 176, 171—173).—The green colour of some 
specimens of torbernite from Kasolo, Katanga, Belgian Congo 
(A., 1922, ii, 155), is obscured by a brown powder. This is readily 
separated by washing in water, and consists of minute crystals 
(monoclinic or triclinic) with d 17 6 23, 7i>T99. When heated, it 
turns yellow and fuses to a black bead; it is readily soluble in 
acids. Analysis gave : 


PbO. CuO. U0 8 . 

44-71 0-25 29-6/ 


P 2 0 5 . Te0 8 . MoOj. CaO. 

15-08 3 01 0-43 0-63 


A1j 0 3 . C0 2 , Insol. 

1-23 1-19 1-51 


H a O. Total. 

1-56 99-47 


Deducting impurities (copper due to admixed torbernite) the formula 
is 2Pb0,u03,P 2 0 5 ,H 2 0. Tellurium and molybdenum were de¬ 
tected also in the torbernite; and the pitchblende from Kasolo 
contains selenium and molybdenum. L. J. S. 

Presence of the Element No. 72 (Hafnium) in Malacon 
and Alvite. V. M. Goldschmidt and L. Thomassen (Norsk 
Oeologisk Tidsskrift, 1923, 7, 61—68).—The relation of element 
72 to zirconium suggested the examination of some anomalous 
zircon-like minerals by the method of X-ray spectrum analysis 
(A. Hadding, A., 1922, ii, 780, 855), using a rock-salt crystal 
turned by clockwork. Malacon from Hittero, Norway, showed the 
lines of zirconium, element 72, iron, manganese, yttrium, and trace 
of tungsten. Alvite from Kragero, Norway, showed the lines of 
zirconium, strong 72, iron, manganese, aldebaranium, yttrium, 
weak thorium, and perhaps traces of cerium and tungsten. The 
formula of alvite is written as (Zr,72,Th)0 2 ,Si0 2 . L. J. S. 

Meteoric Iron from Glasgow, Kentucky. George P. 
Merrill {Amer. J . Sci., 1923, [v], 5, 63—64; Chem. News, 1923, 
126, 63—64).—Two much-oxidised masses weighing about 25 and 
20 lb. were recently ploughed up. The structure is that of a coarse 
octahedrite. Analysis by J. E. Whitfield gave : 


Fe. 

Ni. 

Co. 

8. 

p. 

C. 

70-63 

7-27 

0-62 

0-11 

012 

0-06 


Fe,Ni 

oxides. 

SiO,. 


Ign. 

Total. 


19-22 

trace 
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100-04 
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The percentage of chlorine corresponds with 0*62% of lawrencite 
(FeCl 2 ). This is high and accounts for the ready disintegration 
of the material which is difficult to arrest. L. J. S. 

Meteoric Iron from Somerset County, Pennsylvania. 

George P. Merrill ( Amer . J. Set ., 1923, [v], 5, 175—176).—An 
oxidised mass of about 18 kg. was ploughed up in 1922 on Allegheny 
Mountain, and is called the New Baltimore iron. It is an irregularly 
granular mass, readily breaking into fragments; and it therefore 
probably belongs to the same fall as the Mt. Joy iron found 90 miles 
away. Analysis by J. E. Whitfield gave : 

Fe. Ni. Co. P. Si. C. Total. 

93*256 6*420 0*325 0*037 0*010 0*015 100*063 

Copper, manganese, and sulphur are absent. L. J. S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


New Vessel for Electrometric Titration. W. T. Bovte 
(J. Amer . Chem. Soc., 1922, 44, 2892—2893).—A new form of glass 
vessel for use in electrometric titrations is described. The vessel 
has a capacity of about 150 c.c.; it is oviform in shape and at its 
wider end is fitted with four tubulures, one in the exact centre 
being for the burette jet and the other three situated at equi¬ 
distant points on a circle being for the hydrogen electrode, calomel 
electrode and hydrogen inlet, respectively. The vessel is attached 
to a stout glass rod at its lowest point which slips into a hole in a 
heavy support. J. F. S. 


Some Applications of Oxygen Electrode, Air Electrode, 
and Oxidation Potential Measurements to Acidimetry and 
Alkalimetry. N. Howell Furman (J. Amer . Chem. Soc., 1922, 
44, 2685—2697).—An oxygen or air electrode, constructed in the 
manner generally adopted for a hydrogen electrode, may be used 
for the titration of the acid or alkali in the presence of oxidising 
agents such as potassium dichromate or potassium permanganate. 
The method yields accurate results, and by using an empirical scale 
the E.M.F. readings of the cells are built up as indicated. Platinised 
platinurajoxygen||acid or alkaline solution of an oxidising agent] 
calomel-electrode; will serve to give a quantitative indication ol 


the hydrogen-ion concentration. 


J. F. S. 


Mixtures of Tartrates and Phosphates as Buffers. An¬ 
tagonistic Action of Calcium Chloride. L. J. Simon and 
L. Zivy (Compt. rend., 1923,176, 136—138; cf. A., 1922, ii, 880).— 
The addition of calcium chloride exerts inverse effects in the neutral¬ 
isation of tartaric acid and phosphoric acid. In the case of tartaric 
acid, the neutral zone, as between helianthin and phenolphthalein 

7*—2 
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as indicators, tends to disappear, whilst in the case of phosphoric 
acid it is doubled. This phenomenon is additive, and if the two 
acids are mixed in equimolecular proportions the neutral zone and 
the correlative buffer effect are invariable. W. G. 

Method for the Micro-estimation of Chlorine in Blood. 

Paul Iversen and M. J. Sohierbeck ( Ugeskr . laeger, 84, 454— 
456; from Chem. Zentr ., 1922, iv, 1076).—0*1 C.c. of blood is added 
to 0*8 c.c. of OTiV^sodium hydroxide and 4 c.c. of 0*45% zinc 
sulphate solution. After heating for three minutes, the liquid is 
filtered and treated with 0*2 c.e. of 29% nitric acid and 1 c.c. of 
0*01iV-silver nitrate solution. When the precipitate has settled, 
the clear supernatant liquid is titrated with 0*005jY-ammonium 
thiocyanate in the presence of one drop of saturated iron ammonium 
alum solution. G. W. R. 

Bang’s Method for the Micro-estimation of Chlorine. 

Paul Iversen (UgesJcr. laeger, 84, 450—458; from Chem . Zentr ., 
1922, iv, 1076).—Discordant results in the micro-estimation of 
chlorine are attributed to variations in the amount of ethyl alcohol 
used for the extraction of blood and in the method of extraction. 

G. W. R. 

The Reaction between Hypochlorite and Potassium Iodide. 

I. M. Kolthoff (Rec. trav. chim., 1922, 41, 615—026; cf. following 
abstract).—Hypochlorous acid to which a solution of sodium 
hydrogen carbonate has been added reacts with potassium iodide 
according to the equation 3HC10+I' —IO' 3 +3H’+3Cr, the form¬ 
ation of hypoiodite being a preliminary stage in the oxidation of 
the iodine. When the quantities of each substance are equivalent, 
the hypoiodite reacts with iodide, liberating iodine. The rate of 
transformation of hypoiodite into iodate depends on the hydrogen- 
ion concentration of the solution. In the presence of mineral 
acids, the end-point cannot be ascertained by means of starch, as 
no iodine-ions remain in the solution; moreover, iodate may be 
transformed into chloro-compounds of iodine in solutions con¬ 
taining sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. It is stated that Klimenko’s 
method of estimation of hypochlorite and chlorine in presence of 
each other (A., 1904, ii, 205) is untrustworthy. Chlorine in sodium 
hydrogen carbonate solution may be titrated in a similar manner to 
iodine. H. J. E. 

The Titration of Hypochlorite. I. M. Kolthoff (Rec. trav. 
chim., 1922, 41, 740—750).—Solutions of hypochlorites on being 
kept are transformed into chloride, chlorate, and also into chlorite. 
In estimating hypochlorite in bleaching powder by means of 
potassium iodide in sulphuric acid solution, the presence of chlorite 
introduces an error, as it reacts according to the equation C1CV+ 
4I'+4H* > 2I 2 +Cl'-fH 2 0, although chlorates have no such 

influence. Chlorite reacts very slowly, if at all, with arsenious 
acid. or with potassium iodide in sodium hydrogen carbonate 
solution, so that the titration of hypochlorite may be carried out 
accurately with either of these reagents according to Treadwell’s 
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method. In effecting the titration by Pontius’s method, the 
operation must be carried out slowly in presence of a large excess 
of sodium bicarbonate (cf. J.S.C.I. , 1923, 181 a). H. J. E. 

Detection of Hypochlorites and Chloroamines in Milk 
and Cream. Philip Rupp (U.S. Dept. Agr. Bull ., 1922, 1114, 
1—5).—Five c.c. of the milk or cream, 1*5 c.c. of a 7% solution 
of potassium iodide, and 4 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (1 :2) are 
heated in a water-bath at 85° for ten minutes, cooled, and 0*5 to 
1 c.c. of starch solution is added. The presence of available 
chlorine in amounts as low as 1 in 50,000 is indicated by the pale 
yellow colour of the milk below the curd changing to a light 
reddish-purple, passing through reddish-purple to a deep bluish- 
purple as the amount of chlorine is increased. Milk pasteurised, 
after the addition of hypochlorites, at 63°'for thirty minutes reacts 
in the same way as raw milk. Chemical Abstracts. 

Analytical Investigation of Chlorates. P. Poch (Anal. Fie. 
Quim., 1922, 20, 662—666).—The reactions for chlorates are 
discussed. Potassium chlorate and ammonium thiocyanate heated 
together at 140—150° produce an orange-red mass witn deflagration. 
The mass contains carbon, nitrogen, and sulphur, and when heated 
on platinum foil burns with a violet flame, leaving a small residue 
of carbon. The orange^red colour may be used as a test for 
chlorates by adding 1 c.c. of O^N-ammonium thiocyanate to 1 c.c. 
of a solution of a chlorate and evaporating to dryness. The orange- 
red coloration is given even with 0*00025 g. of potassium chlorate. 

G. W. R. 

A Method for the Simultaneous Estimation of Sulphur 
and Halogen in Organic Compounds. Clifford S. Leonard 
(J. Amer. Chem . Soc 1923, 45, 255—257).—A detailed account 
of Klason’s method for the combined estimation of sulphur and 
halogens in an organic substance (A., 1886, 918). The material 
to be analysed is placed in a porcelain boat at one end of a com¬ 
bustion tube which contains in sequence a platinum spiral, a boat 
filled with fuming nitric acid, and a second platinum spiral. The 
first end of the tube has attached to it a bubbling flask of fuming 
nitric acid, and the other end is drawn out so as to dip into water 
or silver nitrate solution. The combustion is thus carried out in 
an atmosphere of nitrous fumes, and air or oxygen may be slowly 
passed through the tube. At the end of the combustion, the tut>e 
and its contents are rinsed with distilled water, the rinsings being 
added to the liquid in the receiving flask. In this liquid, the 
halogens and sulphur may then be estimated as is done after a 
Carius combustion. W. G. 

Micro-estimation of Sulphuric Acid and Sulphur in 
Organic Substances by the Benzidine Method. G. Zimmer- 

lund and O. Svanbbrg (Svensk. Kern. Tickler ., 1922, 34, 139— 
146; from Chem. Zentr. f 1922, iv, 1094).—The solution containing 
sulphuric acid is exactly neutralised and precipitated with a 
solution of benzidine hydrochloride. The preoipitate is centrifuged 
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and the total filtrate titrated with 0*05A-sodium hydroxide and 
phenolphthalein according to Bang’s method (Milcrobestimmung 
von Blutbestandteilen, 1922). The sulphuric acid content is derived 
from the difference between the titre thus obtained and the titre 
of the acid benzidine solution. Directions are given for the pre¬ 
paration of the benzidine hydrochloride solution. G. W. R. 

Volumetric Estimation of Sulphates in Sea-water. Josfi 

Giral Pereira (Anal. Fis. Quint ., 1922, 20, 577—585).—The 
method consists in boiling the solution containing an alkali sulphate 
with excess of a solution of barium chromate in 0*1 ^hydrochloric 
acid. Excess of calcium carbonate is added and after filtering, 5 c.c. 
of fuming hydrochloric acid are added for each 100 c.c. of filtrate, 
followed by excess of solid potassium iodide. By the action on 
the alkali chromate (equivalent to the original sulphate), iodine 
is liberated and may be titrated in the usual way with thiosulphate. 

G. W. R. 


Refractive Indices of Selenic and Selenious Acid. Hosmer 

W. Stone (J. Amer. ('hem. Soc., 1923, 45, 29—30).—The refractive 
indices of solutions of selenic and selenious acid in water have been 
determined for concentrations varying between 0*00% and 98*98% 
for selenic acid and 0*00% and 79*14% for selenious acid, using 
an Abbe refractometer and sodium light at 20°. Tables have been 
constructed giving the refractive indices of solutions of the two 
acids for every percentage value over the whole range measured. 
Using this method, the two acids may be rapidly and accurately 
estimated in solution. Selenic acid may be estimated gravi- 
metrically as follows. Th^ sample, 0*2—0*5 g., is treated with 
50 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and diluted to 75— UK) c.c. 
with water. The solution is heated to boiling and 30 c.c. of 
saturated aqueous sulphur dioxide solution are added. The solution 
is maintained at 90° until the red precipitate first formed turns 
black and further additions of sulphur dioxide gave no red pre¬ 
cipitate. After the reaction mixture had been kept four to five 
hours at 80—90°, the precipitate was collected on a Gooch crucible 
and dried at 105—110°. J. F 8 * 


Estimation of Nitric Oxide. A. Koehler and M Mar 
queyrol (Mint. Poudres, 1922, 19, 359—361).—Excess of oxygen 
is added to the gaseous mixture in the presence of a liquid 
secondary amine, such as ethylaniline, which absorbs the nitrous 
anhydride formed. The excess of oxygen is removed with alkaline 
pyrogallol and the contraction of volume gives the volume of 
nitric oxide. Under atmospheric pressure, ethylaniline dissolves 
its own volume of carbon dioxide, so that if this gas is nresent 
considerable excess of oxygen should be added so as to keen the 
partial pressure of the carbon dioxide low. A high degree of 
accuracy is attainable. & H C T* 


Detection of Nitrites in Water. Rodillon (J Pharm Chin , 
1923, [vii], 27, 64-65).-The author concedes priority 
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(Bull. Set . Pharmacol , 1914) for the use of resorcinol in sulphuric 
acid solution as a reagent for nitrites. G. F. M. 

The Detection of Nitric Acid by Ferrous Sulphate. Carl 
Fatjrholt (Ber., 1923, 56, [jB], 337—341).—The customary brown¬ 
ring test for nitric acid occasionally gives very erratic results. 
These are traced to insufficient rapidity in the reduction of nitric 
acid. The defect can be most readily remedied by the addition 
of hydrochloric acid, a drop of which (4jV) is introduced previously 
to the addition of sulphuric acid. The brown coloration is produced 
immediately. The presence of 0*5 mg. of potassium nitrate in 
2 c.c. of solution can be detected with certainty. The limit of 
applicability of the method lies at about 0*2 mg. if control solutions 
are used to obviate the disturbance caused by the formation of 
yellow solutions of ferric chloride. 

The oxidation of ferrous sulphate in solutions containing nitric 
and hydrochloric acids appears to proceed in such a manner that 
the acids first react with one another and that the chlorine and 
nitrosyl chloride thus produced convert the ferrous into the ferric 
salt. The oxidation of ferrous sulphate by nitric acid which occurs 
at high concentrations of nitric and sulphuric acids or at elevated 
temperature in the absence of hydrochloric acid does not occur 
to an appreciable extent under the experimental conditions. 

H. W. 

Estimation of Nitrogen in Nitrates, Cellulose Nitrates, 
and Glyceryl Nitrates by Devarda’s Method. A. Koehler, 
M. Marqueyrol, and P. Jovinet (Mdm. des Poudres , 1922, 19, 
348—350; 351—355; 35G—358).—If any ammonia is present, it 
is estimated by distilling into acid in the usual way. The contents 
of the flask are then cooled and a volume of water is added equal 
to that which has been distilled over. Twenty-five g. of finely pul¬ 
verised Devarda’s alloy (A1=45%, Cu=50%, Zn=5%) are added 
and the flask is connected to a Kjeldahl distillation apparatus and 
hydrogen allowed to come off for fifteen to twenty minutes, after 
which it is gently boiled for ten minutes, and the ammonia formed 
is distilled into acid and estimated in the usual way, methyl-red 
being used as indicator. A blank determination must be carried 
out with the reagents used. In the case of cellulose nitrate, the 
ester is first hydrolysed with aqueous potassium hydroxide and 
hydrogen peroxide. The temperature must not exceed 60° until 
all.the cellulose nitrate is dissolved, but the liquid is afterwards 
boiled until oxygen ceases to be given off and then cooled to the 
ordinary temperature. The nitrate is then reduced with Devarda’s 
alloy as described above. The method can be applied to glyceryl 
nitrate, but to obtain accurate results the hydrolysis must be 
carried out below 40°. This is only possible with the aid of violent 
agitation. A form of glass agitator suitable for use in a conical 
flask for this purpose is illustrated. It is provided with two bulbs 
blown on the stem so as nearly to close up the mouth of the flask 
and so prevent loss of the contents through splashing. After 
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forty minutes' treatment, the glyceryl nitrate is completely dis¬ 
solved and the temperature increased to 70° for a few moments. 
The estimation is then carried out as described above. This 
method gives more accurate results than the nitron method. 

H. C. R. 


Separation of Arsenic from other Elements. N. Tarugi 
(Qazzetta, 1922, 52, ii, 323—332).—The quantitative separation of 
arsenic from antimony, tin, copper, lead, mercury, and iron may 
be effected as follows : the arsenate solution is heated for thirty 
minutes with hydrazine sulphate and sufficient sodium hydroxide 
to correspond with about one-half of the hydrazine. The liquid 
is then cooled and distilled for one and a half hours with concen¬ 
trated hydrochloric acid, the distillate, which is found to contain 
the whole of the arsenic, being collected in a flask connected with 
a Peligot tube. The arsenic may then be estimated, either gravi- 
metncally as sulphide, or after the distillate has been rendered 
alkaline to methyl-orange by means of sodium hydroxide, and then 
treated with excess of solid sodium hydrogen carbonate, by titration 
with iodine solution. T. H. P. 


[Estimation of] Silicon in Aluminium. R. Guerin (Ann. 
Chim. Analyt., 1923, 5, 4—8).—The official French method for 
estimating iron, silicon, and aluminium oxide in metallic aluminium 
is described and the composition and nature of silicon-aluminium 
alloys are discussed. A method is also given for the estimation 
of combined silicon (as aluminium silicide) and of graphitoidal 
silicon in the alloys depending on the insolubility of the latter 
form in aqua regia and its solubility in a mixture of hydrofluoric 
and nitric acids (cf. J.S.C.I ., 1923, 186 a). A. R. P. 


Use of Malic, Maleic, and Fumaric Acids in Volumetric 
Analysis. N. A. Lange and Harry Kline (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1922, 44, 2709—2711).—The suitability of malic, maleic, and 
fumaric acids for use as standards in the titration of alkalis and 
potassium permanganate has been investigated. It is shown that 
the three acids, suitably purified, give accurate and trustworthy 
results when used to standardise sodium hydroxide or potassium 
hydroxide. The commercial products must, however, always be 
purified before use for the above-named purpose. In the case of 
maleic acid, the purification is effected by a single crystallisation 
from water containing four drops of nitric acid for every 200 c c 
of solution; after air drying, the crystals are dried to constant 
weight over sulphuric acid or in an oven at 90°. Phenolphthalein 
is the best indicator for this acid. Fumaric acid is purified and 
used in the same way as maleic acid, but in this case owing to 
the smaller solubility of the acid, the titration must be effected 
at a higher temperature. Malic acid is purified by dissolving in 
hot acetone, filtering, adding carbon tetrachloride to the hot 
solution, and allowing to crystallise. The crystals are air-dried 
for twenty-four hours, then for an equal time over sulphuric add 
or for two hours at 90—120°. Although maleic and fumaric acicS 
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may be used as standards for potassium permanganate solutions, 
they are neither as accurate nor as convenient as sodium oxalate 
for this purpose. Succinic, malic, maleic, and fumaric acids cannot 
be used as standards for ammonium hydroxide solutions, and the 
two last-named acids cannot be used for iodine titrations. 

J. F. S. 

The Estimation of Potassium as Alum. (Mlle) de le 
Paulle ( Compt . rend ., 1923, 176, 105—107). — The method is for 
use in estimating small quantities of potassium in rocks. It is 
based on the comparative insolubility of potash alum in 30% 
(by volume) aqueous ethyl alcohol. In alcohol of such a strength 
aluminium sulphate is readily soluble. The mineral is digested 
with sulphuric and hydrofluoric acids; the solution is evaporated 
to dryness, and the residue ignited at a dull red heat. A weighed 
portion of the residual sulphates is dissolved in water and the 
solution cooled, and sufficient alcohol is aided to bring it to 30%. 
After the whole of the potash alum has separated, it is collected, 
washed with the dilute alcohol, dried, and weighed. W. G. 

Estimation of Potassium Salts with Sodium Cobaltinitrite. 

E. Clerfeyt (Bull. Soc. chim. Belg ., 1922, 31, 417—420).—The 
perchlorate method of estimating potassium salts is said to be 
unsatisfactory, but it is* claimed that accurate results are obtained 
by the use of sodium cobaltinitrite, numerous analyses showing 
an agreement within 0*1 to 0*2% of the results obtained by pre¬ 
cipitation with platinic chloride. The reagent is made up in two 
solutions : I. 28*6 g. of cobalt nitrate and 50 c.c. of glacial acetic 
acid are made up to 500 c.c. with water. II. A solution of 180 g. 
of sodium nitrite in 500 c.c. of water. The two solutions should 
be kept separately, and for use I is slowly added to II twenty-four 
hours before the estimation to permit of the precipitation within 
that period of any potassium in the technical sodium nitrite, in 
which case the solution must be filtered before use. An excess 
of the reagent is added gradually with mechanical stirring to 
as concentrated as possible a solution of the potassium salt, slightly 
acidified with acetic acid. Forty c.c. are required for 0 25 g. of 
potassium chloride in 25 c.c. of solution, and in any case not less 
than 10 c.c. of reagent are used. Stirring is continued for half an 
hour, and the beaker set aside until next day, when its contents 
are filtered on a tared filter, the precipitate washed with 10% acetic 
acid until the washings are colourless, and then once with 95% 
alcohol, and dried at 120°. The dried precipitate has the formula 
KjNaCofNOg^HjO, and contains 20 74% K 2 0. P. M. 

Estimation of Potassium by Przibylla’s Sodium Hydrogen 
Tartrate Method and its Application to the Analysis of 
Potassium Salts of the Alsatian Basin. Paul Hubert (Ann. 
Chim . Analyte 1923, 5, 9—14).—The method of Przibylla (Kali, 
1908, No. 18) as modified by Bokemuller (ibid., 1918, No. 15) has 
been further modified and adapted to the estimation of potassium 
in Alsatian sylvinites of very varying richness. The method 
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consists essentially in adding a slight exoess of sodium hydrogen 
tartrate to the solution containing a definite weight of the sample, 
filtering an aliquot part of the liquid, and titrating with sodium 
hydroxide free from carbonate. According to the richness of the 
sample, the quantities of reagents used are altered so that the 
percentage of potassium can be calculated directly from the amount 
of sodium hydroxide used (cf. J.S.C.I ., 1923, 181a). A. R. P. 

Separation and Estimation of Sodium and Lithium by 
Precipitation from Alcoholic Perchlorate Solution. H. H. 

Willard and G. Frederick Smith (J. Amer. Cherrt . Soc. 9 1922, 
44, 2816—2824).—A method for the quantitative separation of 
sodium and lithium is described. The method depends on the 
precipitation of sodium chloride from a mixture of the perchlorates 
by means of a butyl alcohol solution of hydrogen chloride, and is 
carried out as follows. The mixture of sodium and lithium salts 
must be converted into chlorides by any suitable method and must 
contain no trace of sulphate. The mixed chlorides are evaporated 
to dryness with an excess of perchloric acid. If potassium is 
present it is first separated by the usual perchlorate separation, 
and the filtrate after the addition of water is evaporated to dryness. 
The mixed perchlorates of sodium and lithium free from perchloric 
acid are dissolved in w-butyl alcohol, using at least 18*5 c.c. for 
each 0*1 g. of sodium chloride likely to be formed later. The 
mixture dissolves readily if the alcohol is boiled. Then 0*1 c.c. 
of 70% perchloric acid is added and the solution cooled to —15°, 
and 1*0—1*5 c.c. of 20% hydrogen chloride in w-butyl alcohol are 
added slowly from a burette with continuous stirring, after which 
sufficient of the hydrogen chloride solution is rapidly added to 
form a 6% solution. The solution is then heated to boiling for a 
few minutes, allowed to cool, and the sodium chloride filtered on a 
Gooch crucible, washed eight to ten times with a 6—7% solution of 
hydrogen chloride in w-butyl alcohol, dried for one hour at 250°, 
and ignited at 600° for five to eight minutes in a muffle furnace, 
cooled, and weighed. A correction of 0*6 mg. must be made for 
the sodium chloride remaining in each hundred c.c. of filtrate. 
The filtrate and washings, diluted with one-third of their volume 
of water, are evaporated to dryness. If the residue is brown, it 
must be heated on a gauze until fumes of perchloric acid are evolved, 
and if insufficient of this acid is present to effect the complete 
oxidation of the organic matter a little should be added. The 
colourless residue is treated with 0*5 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric 
acid and heated until the whole of the acid has been expelled. 
The beaker is cooled, 5—10 c.c. of water are added, and the lithium 
sulphate is transferred to a platinum crucible, evaporated to dry- 
ness, ignited to drive off all free acid, and finally heated at 600° 
in a muffle furnace for five to ten minutes. A correction of 0*7 mg. 
per 100 c.c. of filtrate and washings should be subtracted from 
the weight of lithium sulphate. The results given by the pro¬ 
cedure are uniformly good. The solubilities of sodium perchlorate 
lithium perchlorate, sodium chloride, and lithium chloride in 
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n-butyl alcohol at 25° have been determined along with the densities 
of the saturated solutions, and the following values are recorded: 
lithium perchlorate, 44*23; 1*1341; sodium perchlorate, 

1*83; df =0*8167; lithium chloride, 11*49; df =0*8713; sodium 
chloride, 0*014; (^=0*8060. The solubilities are given in g. per 
100 g. of solution. The densities, df, of solutions of hydrogen 
chloride in w-butyl alcohol have also been determined and the 
following recorded: 0%, 0*8060; 1%, 0*8130; 2%, 0*8195; 3%, 
0*8255; 4%, 0*8315; 5%, 0*8370; 6%, 0*8425; 7%, 0*8485; 8%, 
0*8540 ; 9%, 0*8590; 10%, 0*8635; 11%, 0*8685; 12%, 0*8730; 
13%, 0*8770; 14%, 0*8810; 15%, 0*8850; 16%, 0*8895; 17%, 
0*8935; 18%, 0*8960; 19%, 0*9010, and 20%, 0*9050. J. F. S. 

Oxidimetric Estimation of Calcium, and its Employment 
in Technical Work. J. Grossfeld (Chem. Weekblad , 1923, 
20, 39—41).—In the method of estimating calcium by adding 
excess of ammonium oxalate, filtering, and titrating an aliquot 
part of the filtrate with permanganate, the solution should con¬ 
tain a considerable quantity of a weak acid; phosphoric acid is 
most suitable, but the amount used must be carefully regulated. 
The procedure of Viirtheim and van Bers (A., 1922, ii, 869) is 
tedious, requiring two hours’ heating on the water-bath. A 
simplified method, which may be carried out in a beaker, consists 
in dissolving the substance (containing not more than 0*140 g. 
CaO) in the cold in 20 g.c. 4iV-phosphoric acid, adding with stir¬ 
ring exactly 20 c.c. of the oxalate solution (20 g. per litre), and 
finally 30 c.c. of 2*5A r -sodium hydroxide; the solution is filtered 
through a fine-pored filter, and 50 c.c. are titrated with N/ 10- 
permanganate. 

The method can be employed for fertilisers, foodstuffs, waters, 
and for estimating very small quantities of calcium. If reducing 
substances are present, the material may be ignited. S. I. L. 

The Approximate Estimation of Magnesium in a Single 
Drop of Sea-water. G. Denig^s (Compt. rend., 1922, 175, 
120fr—1208).—The author describes the conditions under which 
the brown precipitate produced by the action of potassium hypo- 
iodite on a solution containing magnesium-ions may be employed 
as a method for the colorimetric estimation of magnesium. Full 
experimental details are given (cf. J.S.C.I. , 1923, 207a). It is 
claimed that the method is rapid and sufficiently accurate for 
most purposes; moreover, a single drop only of the solution to 
be analysed for magnesium is required. H. J. E. 

The Acidimetric Titration of Magnesium in its Salts. 

I. M. Kolthoff ( Rec . trav. chim ., 1922, 41, 787—794).—The 
potentiometric titration of solutions of magnesium salts by means 
of alkalis is tedious and can only be carried out in solutions of a 
concentration greater than Q'5N ; even under the most favourable 
conditions the error lies between 1% and 2%. No greater accuracy 
is attained by titrating a magnesium solution of concentration 
0*5^ or greater with normal sodium hydroxide, using nitramine 
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as indicator. The method recommended is based on the addition 
of excess of alkali to the solution containing magnesium, which is 
then made up to a definite volume, shaken, and allowed to remain. 
An aliquot portion of the clear solution is then titrated for excess 
of alkali, which should not be present to a greater extent than 
0*01iV\ The presence of calcium is not disadvantageous. 

H. J. E. 

A New Method of Estimating Cadmium. R. Cernatesco 
(Bull. Acad . Sci . Roumaine, 1922, 8, 43—46).—The cadmium is 
precipitated as sulphide by means of hydrogen sulphide and excess 
of the gas boiled off. A known volume of silver nitrate is added 
to the solution together with the precipitate, and the latter is 
blackened immediately, owing to the formation of silver sulphide. 
The whole is heated so as to complete the transformation, and the 
excess of silver nitrate determined by titration (cf. Mann, A., 
1879, 1054). If chlorine is present, the precipitated cadmium 
sulphide must be separated by filtration through asbestos before 
the silver nitrate is added. H. J. E. 

The Titration of the Mercuric-ion with the Chlorine-ion, 
and its Application to the Analysis of Cinnabar and Organic 
Derivatives of Mercury. Emile Votocek and Ladislav 
KaspArek (Bull. Soc. chim ., 1923, [iv], 33, 110—122).—The 
method previously described for the mercurimetric estimation of 
chlorides may, conversely, be used for the estimation of mercury 
(cf. A., 1918, ii, 238, 272). The metal in the form of a mercuric 
salt of an oxygenated mineral acid is titrated in the cold with 
standard sodium chloride solution in presence of 0*06 g. of sodium 
nitroprusside per 200 c.c. volume of liquid. The titration is con¬ 
tinued until the cloudiness due to mercuric nitroprusside just 
disappears, and under these conditions 1 c.c. of iV/lO-sodium 
chloride is equivalent to 0*010124 g. of mercury. For the estim¬ 
ation of mercury in mercuric sulphide or in cinnabar, about 0*3 g. 
of substance is digested with 50 c.c. of an oxidising mixture of 
1 vol. of nitric acid with 2 vols. of sulphuric acid, and diluted 
to 1000 c.c. after complete decolorisation, 200 c.c. of the diluted 
solution being used for a titration. For the estimation of mercury 
in organic derivatives, the same treatment was successful in the 
aliphatic series, but in the aromatic and heterocyclic series nitric 
acid and powdered potassium permanganate were required to 
effect the destruction of the organic matter. Oxides of manganese 
in the reaction product were dissolved by the addition of sodium 
nitrite solution, excess of nitrous acid was eliminated by per¬ 
manganate and sulphuric acid, followed by a few drops of oxalic 
acid to produce a colourless solution, which was then titrated with 
sodium chloride as above. When halogens are present it is, of 
course, necessary to precipitate the mercury as sulphide and 
redissolve the precipitate in the nitric-sulphuric acid mixture 
before proceeding to the titration. The direct titration is not 
disturbed by the presence of metals of which the nitroprussides 
are soluble in water, and mercury can accordingly be estimated 
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by this method in presence of alkali or alkaline-earth metals, of 
lead, zinc, aluminium, chromium, ferric iron, or manganese. 

G. F. M. 

Estimation of Iron in Ores and Silicate Rocks. F. R. 

Ennos and R. Sutcliffe (Summary of Progress Oeol . Survey , 1921, 
174—176).—In the case of samples containing iron, aluminium, 
titanium, and phosphate, the weighed oxides of the aluminium 
group are fused with pyrosulphate and the titanium is estimated 
colorimetrically in the solution resulting from this fusion. The 
solution is then evaporated to a volume of about 100 c.c., the excess 
of hydrogen peroxide is destroyed by treating the hot solution 
with the required quantity of sulphurous acid, and the solution at 
90° is saturated with hydrogen sulphide. The precipitate of sulphur 
and platinum sulphide (the platinum is derived from the crucible 
in which the fusion was made) is separated by filtration and washed 
with very dilute sulphuric acid. The filtrate is cooled, oxidised with 
dilute potassium permanganate solution, 10 c.c. of concentrated- 
hydrochloric acid and 5 c.c. of 20% ammonium thiocyanate solution 
are added, and the iron is titrated with standardised titanium 
trichloride solution. W. P. S. 

The Separation of Iron and Zinc by Means of Bases. K. 

Scheringa ( Pharrn . Weekblad , 1923, 60, 39—43). —Addition of 
sodium hydroxide to a solution containing both zinc and ferric 
salts precipitates the two metals together, the weight of zinc oxide 
carried down varying With the amount of iron present, although 
not directly. Even if the zinc salt be added after the sodium 
hydroxide, the results are the same, nor could complete separation 
be effected in any way with this base. Precipitation with cold 
concentrated ammonia (25%) effects complete separation, if 
ammonia of the same strength be used to wash the precipitate. 

S. I. L. 

Successive Electrometric Titration of Iron, Uranium, and 
Vanadium. R. G. Gustavson and C. M. Knudson («/. Amer . 
Chem. Soc. f 1922, 44, 2756 — 2761). —Analyses of salts of iron, 
vanadium, and uranium have been investigated by the electro¬ 
metric method, individually and in all possible combinations, and 
a number of curves plotted indicating the results. Iron, vanadium, 
and uranium may each be titrated electrometrically after reduction 
with zinc and sulphuric acid, but in the case of vanadium the 
titration must be carried out in an indifferent atmosphere, such 
as carbon dioxide. A high concentration of acid favours sharp 
inflection points at all three end-points in the vanadium titration. 
Mixtures of salts of iron and uranium may be titrated with per¬ 
manganate solution after reduction with zino and sulphuric acid 
by the clectrometrio method, provided the acidity is kept low, 
the optimum concentration being about 5 c.c. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid to 250 c.c. of solution. Iron and vanadium in 
mixtures may be estimated by a similar method, using 10 c.c. of 
acid to 250 c.c. of solution, but in this case the titration must be 
made in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide to obtain trustworthy 
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results. The volume representing the vanadium is obtained 
directly from the final step in the curve, whilst that representing 
iron can be obtained by subtracting this value from the first step 
in the same curve. The estimation of vanadium and uranium 
in mixtures when 5—10 c.c. of sulphuric acid are present may be 
made by titrating the mixture in a non-oxidising atmosphere. 
The vanadium is obtained directly as before, and the uranium by 
difference. When all three elements, iron, vanadium, and uranium, 
are present, the estimation may be made similarly. It is best 
to use 4 c.c. of sulphuric acid to 250 c.c. of solution for the first 
part of the titration, and then, after the second inflection is 
obtained, a like quantity of acid is added and the titration con¬ 
tinued. The vanadium and iron are represented by the last and 
the next to the last steps, respectively, whilst the uranium is again 
found by subtracting the value found for vanadium from the 
value indicated in the portion of the curve between the first and 
second inflections. J. F. S. 

Gravimetric and Volumetric Methods for the Estimation of 
Tin in Alloys. AntonIn JIlek (Ghent. Listy, 1923, 17, 7—11).— 
Two methods for the estimation of tin in alloys are examined, 
namely, the gravimetric method of Czerwek (Z. anal. Chem ., 1876, 
15, 505) and an iodometric method. Czerwek’s method and its 
modifications for the analysis of bearing metals are closely studied. 
The following observations are made. The stanniphosphate 
precipitate should be washed with a mixture of acids similar to 
that used to dissolve the alloy, but with the addition of phosphoric 
acid, and not with nitric acid alone, as Czerwek recommends, 
otherwise antimonic acid, which is insoluble in nitric acid, would 
remain adsorbed on the precipitate. The solution of this precipitate 
in alkali sulphide should not be boiled very long, as a gelatinous 
precipitate containing stannic oxide and phosphoric oxide tends 
to separate with increase in hydroxyl-ion concentration. In the 
conversion of the stannous sulphide into stannic oxide, the sulphide 
should be moistened before the addition of nitric acid, as otherwise 
the violence of the reaction would lead to spattering of the contents 
of the crucible. A series of analyses of pure tin was carried out, 
reducing progressively the quantity of tin, but keeping the quantities 
of the reagents constant. As a result, it was found that with the 
quantities of the latter used [6 g. of acetic acid, 15 c.c. of nitric 
acid (d 1*4), 30 drops of 45% phosphoric acid, and 15 c.c. of water, 
followed by dilution with 300 c.c. of boiling water] the best results 
are obtained using 0T g. of tin. Should more be used, the results 
are high, whilst with less, precipitation of tin is slow and incom¬ 
plete, so that using 0*0022 g. of tin, only 43% was found by this 
method. The stanniphosphate precipitate was examined, and its 
composition found to be roughly 2Sn0 2 : P 2 0 6 . This varies with 
the quantity of phosphoric acid used, and can contain adsorbed 
lead, copper, and antimony salts. For this reason, the tin cannot 
be estimated by weighing the stanniphosphate precipitate. 

R. T. 
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New Method lor the Electrometric Titration ol Vanadium 
in the Presence of Iron and Chromium. H. H. Willard 
and Florence Fenwick (J. Amer . Chem . Soc ., 1923, 45, 84— 
92).—The electrometric titration of vanadium by means of ferrous 
sulphate solution and potassium permanganate solution has been 
investigated. It is shown that a polarised bimetallic electrode 
system affords a more sensitive means of determining the end-point 
in the reduction of vanadic acid by ferrous sulphate than the usual 
monometallic electrode. In acetic acid solution, the reduction of 
chromic acid by hydrogen peroxide in the presence of vanadic 
acid may be made selective and gives an excellent means of 
estimating the latter element in all alloy steels. Results may be 
obtained which agree to 0*005% when 5 g. samples are used; one 
advantage over the method involving selective oxidation of 
vanadium with nitric acid lies in the reduced period of boiling 
required. Traces of vanadium may be titrated directly in the 
presence of large quantities of phosphotungstate and phospho- 
molybdate. For the analysis of vanadium steels, the following 
procedure is recommended. Chromium and chromium vanadium 
steel . A sample requiring about 10 c.c. of 0*02A-ferrous sulphate 
is placed in a 600 c.c. beaker, 20—30 c.c. of water are added and 
the calculated quantity of concentrated sulphuric acid is added 
from a burette. Each gram of steel requires 1*0 c.c. of this acid 
and a 4*0 c.c. excess to effect rapid solution. The beaker is heated 
gently until the sample is dissolved and salts commence to separate. 
The solution is then diluted with 20 c.c. of hot water and warmed 
until clear, when 4—5 c.c. of concentrated nitric acid are added 
cautiously and the solution is boiled. The oxidation of the iron and 
vanadium is completed with a slight excess of a solution of potass¬ 
ium permanganate. Sufficient sodium acetate is added to combine 
with the sulphuric acid in excess over that required for solution of 
the steel (1 c.c. concentrated sulphuric acid:=E4*8 g. of sodium 
acetate trihydrate) and 40—50 c.c. of glacial acetic acid. Then 
0*5 g. of neutral sodium perborate is added, the solution diluted 
to 200 c.c., and boiled for twenty minutes. The solution is cooled 
to the ordinary temperature, 25—30 c.c. of concentrated hydro¬ 
chloric acid are added and titrated with 0*02JV-ferrous sulphate 
solution, using a bimetallic system to ascertain the end-point 
(this vol., ii, 33). Chromium vanadium molybdenum steels are 
treated in exactly the same way. Chromium vanadium tungsten 
steels . The sample is treated with 40 c.c. of hydrochloric acid 
(3 :1), and heated until action ceases. Then 8—10 c.c. of con¬ 
centrated nitric acid are added drop-wise, and when the first 
violent action has ceased the solution is evaporated to 20 c.c. It 
is then diluted with hot water and boiled to dissolve soluble salts, 
filtered, and the residue washed with 2% hydrochloric acid. The 
filtrate is oxidised with potassium permanganate and the free 
acid neutralised by a sufficient excess of sodium acetate (1 g. of 
hydrochlorio acid=3*73 g. of sodium acetate trihydrate). From 
this point the analysis is as described above. A small quantity 
of vanadium is occluded by the tungstic acid; to estimate this. 
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the tungstic acid is dissolved in sodium carbonate solution and 
boiled for ten minutes with about 0*5 g. of perborate. It is then 
acidified with 3—5 c.c. of phosphoric acid and 25—40 c.c. of 
sulphuric acid (3:1) and titrated electrometrically to the permanent 
drop in potential. J. F. S. 

Detection of Antimony and Tin in Qualitative Analysis. 

E. Rupp ( Ber . Deut. pharm. Qes. 9 1922, 34, 334—335).—A modific¬ 
ation of the usual test for antimony in presence of tin (by means 
of platinum foil and granulated zinc) is described in which the 
platinum foil is replaced by a very small piece of platinum wire. 
Details are also given of a method in which the platinum is entirely 
dispensed with, being replaced by a pieoe of iron wire, by which 
it is claimed that 0*08 mg. of antimony can be detected with 
certainty. P • M. 

Interferometric Analysis of Liquid Mixtures of Organic 
Substances. Ernst Cohen and H. R. Bruins (Z . physikal. 
Chem ., 1923, 103, 337—348).—The authors have investigated the 
difficulties which arise when the Raylcigh-Lowe water inter¬ 
ferometer is used for the analysis of solutions of organic liquids. 
It is shown that when using this instrument with organic liquids 
the upper interference band undergoes a lateral displacement and 
becomes diffuse, whilst the bands are oblique and bent and 
continuously change their form. These changes are due to the 
influence of temperature on the refractive index of the solvent, 
the vaporisation of the liquid and condensation on the cover glass, 
the absorption of water from the air during the placing of the liquid 
in the observation vessels, and the index of refraction of the bath 
liquid. Each point has been subjected to careful experiment and 
precautions for eliminating the disturbance in each case are in¬ 
dicated. When all these precautions are taken, the water inter¬ 
ferometer gives results which are as sharp and as exact as those 
obtained with aqueous solutions. J. F. S. 

Estimation of Thymol in Thyme Oil. Hugo Mastbaum 
(Anal. Fis. Qulm ., 1922, 20, 501—504).—Phenols are extracted 
from thyme oil by repeated shaking with sodium hydroxide 
solution. On addition of strong hydrochloric acid to an aliquot 
portion of the extract, the phenols separate. The thymol is 
obtained by crystallisation and weighed after collection and drying. 

G. W. R. 

Colorimetric Estimation of Pyrogallol, Gallotannin, and 
Gallic Acid. C. Ainsworth Mitchell (Analyst, 1923, 48, 
2—15).—The method is based on the fact that a solution con¬ 
taining 0T% of ferrous sulphate and 0*5% of sodium potassium 
tartrate reacts immediately with gallotannin to form a soluble 
compound which, unlike the ink formed with ferrous sulphate 
alone, is fairly stable. The coloration ranges from reddish* to 
bluish-violet, it is apparently specific for the pyrogallol grouping, 
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and its intensity is proportional to the amount of this tinctogenie 
croup in gallic acid and the various tannins. Thus the colour 
factor for gallic acid referred to pyrogallol is identical with the 
ratio of their molecular weights, namely 1: 1*5 for crystalline 
gallic acid, and 1 : 1*36 for the anhydrous acid. Owing to its 
greater stability, it is preferable to use solutions of gallic acid 
rather than of pyrogallol as the standard for comparison, and in 
the estimation of the natural gallotannins the gallic acid equivalent 
is determined colorimetrically and this must then be multiplied 
by a suitable factor to obtain the absolute amount of gallotannin. 
Owing to the uncertainty of the constitution of these substances, 
this factor can only be obtained empirically, and it varies with 
different varieties; for Aleppo galls, for example, the factor 1*85 
was found suitable, whilst for the tannin in Chinese galls the 
factor 2*1 is appropriate, * For the estimation of the tinctorial 
value of a tannin it is, however, unnecessary to use these factors 
at all, the pyrogallol equivalent expressing all that is required. 
Based on the hypothesis that the colour intensity is always a 
measure of the pyrogallol groups present, it is suggested that the 
average “ pure ” gallotannin is a mixture of different glucosides, 
but mainly of di-digalloyl glucose, with a digallic anhydride of 
the type described by Nierenstein (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1922, 29t). 
Such a mixture would yield the required proportion of dextrose 
and contain the necessary pyrogallol groups to give the observed 
coloration with the ferrous tartrate reagent. Most natural gallo- 
tannins contain a proportion of gallic acid, and each can be 
colorimetrically estimated by estimating the two substances 
together first in terms of gallic acid, then precipitating the gallo¬ 
tannin by means of quinine hydrochloride, and finally estimating 
the gallic acid in the filtrate, the difference between the two results 
multiplied by the appropriate factor giving the amount of gallo¬ 
tannin. The results of the estimation of gallic acid and gallo¬ 
tannin in numerous commercial varieties of nut galls, including 
white and roasted galls, and also in myrobalans and various other 
materials containing tannin such as tea, are given. G. F. M. 

Estimation of the Admixed Arachidic and Lignoceric 
Acids in Peanut Oil by means of Magnesium Soaps. Akthtje 
W. Thomas and Chai-Lan Yu (J. Amer . Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 
113—128).—The authors have made a systematic and quantitative 
study of the behaviour of a number of pure soaps in various 
solvents, and in particular the solubilities of the magnesium soaps 
of various fatty acids in 90% (by volume) ethyl alcohol have been 
measured. At 25°, 100 g. of the alcohol dissolve 0*007 g. of mag¬ 
nesium stearate, or 0*006 g. of magnesium lignocerate, but 8*60 g. 
of magnesium oleate. The results indicate that an excellent 
separation of magnesium stearate, arachidate, and lignocerate from 
magnesium oleate, linolate, and linolenate is possible by means of 
this solvent. Under the same conditions, 100 g. of 94*3% (by 
volume) alcohol dissolve 0*633 g. of potassium stearate, 0*153 g. 
of potassium lignocerate, or 41*1 g. of potassium oleate. The 
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solubilities of stearic and lignoceric acids in three strengths of 
alcohol have been determined and the results show that a quanti¬ 
tative separation of arachidic and lignoceric acids from other 
saturated acids can best be accomplished with 90% (by volume) 
alcohol after remaining for one night at 20° or 25°. 

A new method for the estimation of peanut oil based on the 
above separation of the magnesium soaps of saturated and un¬ 
saturated acids is outlined as follows : 10 g. of the oil are saponified 
by boiling with a mixture of 50 c.c. of 5% alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide and 50 c.c. of 95% alcohol for half an hour. The soap 
solution, while still warm, is neutralised with 20% alcoholic acetic 
acid and then made just alkaline with the alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide, using phenolphthalein as indicator. To this solution, 
25 c.c. of alcoholic magnesium acetate (50 g. of magnesium acetate 
dissolved in 100 c.c. of water, heated to boiling, and filtered and 
the filtrate diluted with three volumes of 95% alcohol) are added 
and the mixture is heated to boiling and left over-night at 10°. 
The insoluble soaps are collected and washed with 30 c.c. of 90% 
alcohol. These insoluble soaps are then hydrolysed by boiling 
with 100 c.c. of 5^-hydrochloric acid for five minutes. Cold water 
is added to precipitate the solid acids, which are collected and 
washed free from magnesium and chlorine. The solid acids are 
extracted with three successive portions of 20 c.c. of warm 90% 
alcohol and the solution left over-night at 20° or 25°. The crystals 
which form are separated and washed twice with 10 c.c. of 90% 
alcohol and then with 70% alcohol until the washings give no 
turbidity with water. The filtrate and washings are collected and 
measured. The solids are washed with alcohol into a weighed 
beaker; the solvent is evaporated and the residue dried at 
80° and weighed. This weight is corrected for the weight of 
lignoceric and arachidic acids which remain dissolved in the filtrate 
and washings of 90% alcohol. In estimations of known mixtures 
of peanut oil with olive oil or cotton-seed oil, the error did not 
exceed 5% of the value found for the peanut oil. The percentage 
of arachidic ana lignoceric acids in peanut oil are taken as 5% on 
an average. 

Time and work may be saved by using the solution left after 
the ordinary determination of the saponification number, for the 
above procedure, if a high order of accuracy is not required. 

The proposed method is not intended for the separation of 
saturated acids from all unsaturated acids in all fatty oils, as 
magnesium erucate and an unsaturated magnesium soap from 
tung oil (probably eleomargarate) were found to be insoluble in 
90% alcohol (cf. following abstract). W. Q. 

New Qualitative Tests for Rape and Tung Oils. Arthur 

W. Thomas and Chai-Lan Yu (J. Amer. Chem. Soc ., 1923, 45, 
129—130).—Rapeseed oil is subjected to the method of analysis 
outlined for peanut oil (cf. preceding abstract), and the acid cake 
left after hydrolysis of the magnesium soaps is dissolved in 60 c.c. 
of 90% alcohol and the solution is left over-night at 20° or 16°. 
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Any crystals which may have formed are filtered off and discarded 
and the filtrate and washings evaporated to dryness and the m. p. 
or acid number, or preferably the iodine number, of the residue is 
determined. Two samples of genuine rapeseed oil, thus treated, 
yielded about 25% of the final acid product having m. p. 35° (erucic 
acid has m. p. 32°), iodine number 70—72 (erucic acid has 74-99). 

In the case of tung oil, the insoluble magnesium soaps are collected 
while hot, washed with 90% alcohol, and decomposed with dilute 
hydrochloric acid in the absence of air. The liberated acid has a 
strong odour characteristic of tung oil. It is soluble in cold 90% 
alcohol and melts at about 44°. After one or two days' contact 
with air it absorbs oxygen and gradually changes to a dark brown, 
resinous mass. The yield of this acid (eleomargaric) obtained from 
one sample of tung oil tested was about 20%. W. G. 

The Estimation of Chloral Hydrate. * I. M. Koltiioff (Pharm. 
Weekblad , 1923, 60, 2—8).—In the ordinary method, in which the 
chloral is converted by excess of sodium hydroxide into chloro¬ 
form and sodium formate, and the excess of alkali titrated with 
standard acid, the results are always high; this has been attributed 
to action of the excess of alkali on the chloroform produced. The 
error is in fact due to absorption of carbon dioxide from the air 
by the alkali during the time required for the reaction, and if 
decinormal sodium hydroxide is used, the mixture may be allowed 
to remain at 40° for twenty minutes without decomposition of the 
chloroform. Accurate results are obtained by allowing 30 c.c. of 
N1 10-sodium hydroxide to act on 25 c.c. of 0*1 molar chloral hydrate 
solution for fifteen minutes in a closed flask, and then titrating the 
excess, using phenolphthalein; the alkali must be standardised by 
carrying out the same procedure. 

The iodine method of Rupp (A., 1903, ii, 699), in which the 
aldehyde is oxidised to trichloroacetic acid by excess of iodine, the 
latter being titrated back in the usual way, gives poor results if 
sodium hydroxide is used, as proposed by Rupp. Good results 
are obtained by adding 2 c.c. of JV-sodium carbonate and 10 c.c. 
of 0*1 molar chloral hydrate to 25 c.c. of Nj 10-iodine solution, 
leaving one hour in a closed vessel, adding hydrochloric acid, and 
titrating with thiosulphate. 

The chloral hydrate for the work was standardised by Wallis's 
method (A., 1906, ii, 255) as modified by van Rossum (A., 1908, 
i, 501), t.e., complete hydrolysis to sodium chloride and sodium 
formate by heating with sodium hydroxide in a sealed tube, and 
gravimetric estimation of the chloride. 

Bromine in acid solution will not oxidise chloral, which therefore 
must have a much greater reducing power in alkaline than in acid 
solutions. S. I. L. 

A New Test for Acraldehyde and Its Bearing on Rancidity 
in Fats. Wilmeb C. Powick (J. Ind . Eng . Chem ., 1923, 15, 
66).—To a few drops of dilute acraldehyde solution in a test-tube, 
a drop of 3% hydrogen peroxide is added, and after about one 
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minute 5 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid are added, and the 
test-tube is shaken. On shaking with 5 c.c. of a 1% ethereal 
solution of phloroglucinol, a deep red colour is imparted to the 
aqueous layer, showing a fairly narrow absorption band in the 
yellow-green. The red colour is not obtained in the absence of 
hydrogen peroxide, whilst if there be an excess of acraldehyde a 
purple precipitate is obtained. This test differs from the Kreis 
test for rancidity in fats by the addition of the hydrogen peroxide, 
and under these conditions no coloration is given by the saturated 
aldehydes or by crotonaldehyde. The spectrum given by the 
substance formed in the Kreis test is identical with that obtained 
as above, and it therefore seems that the substance responsible for 
this test in rancid fats is identical with that produced by the action 
of hydrogen peroxide on acraldehyde. P. M. 

Use of SchifFs Reagent for the Estimation of Acraldehyde. 

Charles Moureu and Etienne Boismenu (J. Pharm. Chim. 9 
1923, [vii], 27, 49—54, 89—97).—Acraldehyde can be accurately 
estimated colorimetrically by means of SchifFs reagent by adopting 
the following procedure : a standard solution of acraldehyde con¬ 
taining 0*5 g. per litre is prepared from the freshly distilled sub¬ 
stance by collecting in an ampoule, sealing, and weighing, and 
then breaking in the requisite quantity of water to give a solution 
of the required strength. One arm of each of two inverted Y-tubes 
is filled respectively with 10 c.c. of this standard solution, and 
10 c.c. of the unknown acraldehyde solution, diluted to contain 
slightly less than 0*05% of acraldehyde. The other arms are then 
filled with 5 c.c. of Schiff’s reagent, the tubes are closed with glass 
stoppers and simultaneously inverted, thereby mixing the reagent 
with the two solutions at the same moment. For the attainment 
of the maximum intensity of coloration twenty-five minutes are 
allowed before examining the tints in the colorimeter. The height 
of the standard solution having the same intensity of coloration 
as 25 mm. of the solution under test is measured, and the acralde¬ 
hyde content of the latter may be read off directly from the curve 
provided, which may be reconstructed from the following figures : 
where I is the height of standard solution in mm. and II the concen¬ 
tration of acraldehyde in mg. per litre in unknown solution. 

I. 25 22 20 G 18 8 15*5 12-8 10*3 

II. 500-0 476*2 454-5 434*8 4000 370*4 333*3 

It will be seen from these figures that on diluting a solution of 
acraldehyde the intensity of coloration is lowered more rapidly 
than the acraldehyde content. The whole of the above procedure 
must be carried out with cold solutions, as at higher temperatures 
the colours obtained are never comparable, but consist of a mixture 
of colours tending towards green with varying velocities with 
solutions of varying concentrations. The presence of stabilisers, 
such as pyrogallol, pyrocatechol, quinol, or gallic acid, does not 
interfere with the colorimetric estimation. Q. F. M. 
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The Estimation of Acetone in Methyl Alcohol and the 
Purification of Methyl Alcohol by Sodium Hypoiodite. 
Henry Hutchinson Baths, John Mylne Mxtllaly, and Harold 
Hartley (T., 1923, 123, 401—404). 

Estimation of Acetone in Methyl Alcohol. Ella Soder- 

lund (Svensk. Rem. Tidskr ., 34, 152—157; from Chem. Zentr 
1922, iv, 1074—1075).—A modification of the method of Messinger 
(A., 1889, 313). Ten c.c. of methyl alcohol are diluted to 100 c.c.; 
10 c.c. of this solution are treated in a stoppered flask with 25 c.c. 
of sodium hydroxide solution. A large excess of 01 ^-iodine 
solution is added, and after keeping in darkness for ten minutes 
26 c.c. of i^-sulphuric acid are added. The excess of iodine is 
estimated by titration with thiosulphate. G. W. R. 

Rapid Volumetric Method of Estimating Acetone. M. 

Marqueyrol and P. Loriette {Mem. 'des Poudres , 1922, 19, 
362—367).—The method depends on the action of sodium hypo- 
iodite on acetone in alkaline solution whereby iodoform and sodium 
acetate are produced. The hypoiodite is formed by the interaction 
of potassium iodide and sodium hypochlorite. Commercial eau 
de Javel is used, and is standardised against pure acetone, 10 c.c. 
of which are dissolved in water and made up to 1 litre. Ten c.c. 
of this solution are diluted with 90 c.c. of water and 10 g. of potassium 
iodide and 20 c.c. of sodium hydroxide (d 1*325) added. The 
hypochlorite is run in frfrrn a burette with constant agitation, and 
the solution tested with an outside indicator consisting of 1 g. of 
starch, 10 g. of sodium hydrogen carbonate and 100 c.c. of water. 
The end-point is very sharp and is heralded by the precipitation of 
flocks of iodoform. In estimations of acetone, the acetone is 
distilled into a 500 c.c. measuring flask, and 100 c.c. are taken for 
the estimation, which is carried out as described above. The 
presence of alcohol, aldehyde, diphenylamine, or ammonia does not 
affect the titration. Substituted carbamides, however, give traces 
of iodoform, which can usually be neglected. H. C. R. 

Estimation of Reducing Sugars by Means of Febling v s 
Solution with Methylene-blue as Internal Indicator. J. 
Henry Lane and Lewis Eynon ( J . Soc. Chem . Ind., 1923, 42, 
32— 37t). — In the volumetric estimation of sugars by means of 
Fehling’s solution the disadvantages attending the use of an external 
indicator can be altogether avoided by using a 1% solution of 
methylene-blue as internal indicator. So long as any copper 
remains unreduced, the indicator retains its colour, but it is immedi¬ 
ately decolorised by the sugar the moment all the copper is reduced. 
The action is reversible. To attain the maximum of accuracy, 
consistent procedure is necessary, in combination with conversion 
tables based on the same method of operation. The following 
standard method of titration is recommended: 10 c.c. or 25 c.c* 
of Soxhlet’s modification of Fehling’s solution are measured into a 
300 c.c. flask and treated cold with almost the whole of the sugar 
solution (determined by a preliminary trial) required to effect 
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reduction of all the copper. The liquid is then heated to boiling, 
kept in moderate ebullition for two minutes, and then, without 
removing the flame, 3—5 drops of the indicator are added and the 
titration is completed in one minute further so that the liquid is 
boiled in all three minutes. The end-point can be determined 
generally to within 1 drop of the sugar solution. Based on this 
method of procedure tables have been drawn up giving the weight 
in mg. of sugar required to reduce the volume of Fehling’s solution 
employed. This factor varies appreciably with the concentration 
of the sugar solution, and values are given for volumes of 15—50 c.c. 
Tables are given for invert-sugar, both in presence and absence of 
sucrose, for dextrose, lsevulose, maltose, and lactose. G. F. M. 

Estimation of Dextrose in Cerebrospinal Fluid. J. Lanza 
(Anal. Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 400—402).—The method is based on 
the reaction whereby picric acid and dextrose in alkaline solution 
give picramic acid, 0H*C 6 H 2 (N0 2 ) 2 # NH 2 , which is distinguished by 
its red colour. To 2 or 3 c.c. of the cerebrospinal fluid, picric acid 
in the proportion of 0*05 g. for each c.c. of liquid used is added. 
After warming, the liquid is rapidly cooled and centrifuged. Dex¬ 
trose is then estimated colorimetrically by comparison with a 
standard dextrose solution in a Duboscq colorimeter. 

G. W. R. 

The Tryptophan-Aldehyde Reaction. Ernst Komm and 
Ebebhard Bohringer (Z. physiol. Chem ., 1923,124, 287—294).— 
A new modification of the aldehyde test for tryptophan is described 
One c.c. of the solution of tryptophan is added to a 15% solution 
of hydrochloric acid containing, in 500 c.c., 6 c.c. of a 0*1% solution 
of formaldehyde. To the mixture are added 10 c.c. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid. The whole is shaken and allowed to cool. The 
colour produced is stable, and proportional to the tryptophan 
present, for the colorimetric estimation of which the reaction may 
be applied. It is sensitive to a solution of tryptophan containing 
1 part in 175,000 parts. W. 0. K. 

Modification of the Moreigne Ureometer. J. Lanza (Anal. 
Fis. Quim., 1922, 20, 403—405).—A modification of Moreigne’s 
apparatus for the estimation of urea by the hypobromite method 
is described. G. W. R. 

The Hydrocyanic Acid Question. XI. The Detection of 
Hydrocyanic Acid in Plants. L. Rosenthaler (Schweiz. 
Apoth. Ztg. y 1922, 60, 477—481; from Chem. Zentr., 1922, iv, 
1124—1125; cf. A., 1922, i, 614—615).—Hydrocyanic acid in 
plants may be detected by its decolorisation of blue starch-iodide 
solution. In the presence of essential oils which contribute iodine 
the plant material should first be extracted with ether. Where 
only traces of hydrocyanic acid are to be expected, it may be 
removed from the material by long passage of a stream of air and 
collected in mercuric chloride solution. By addition of potassium 
iodide to the mercuric chloride solution with subsequent passage 
of carbon dioxide or warming with sodium hydrogen carbonate, 
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the hydrocyanic acid is again liberated. For the detection of 
hydrocyanic acid in plant sections, the starch-iodide method is 
suitable. G. W. R. 

Analysis of the Products of Hydrolysis of Cyanamide by 
Acids. A. Grammont (Bull. Soc. chim ., 1923, [iv], 33, 123— 
128).— A satisfactory evaluation of fertilisers derived from cyanamide 
requires, not only an estimation of organic and ammoniacal nitrogen, 
but also that the former should be differentiated into carbamide 
nitrogen, dicyanodiamide nitrogen, and dicyanodiamidine nitrogen, 
as these substances have widely different values as fertilisers, and 
some are even toxic. Such discrimination between the forms of 
combination of the nitrogen present is obtained by the following 
method of assay: Total nitrogen is estimated by KjeldahTs 
method; ammonia by converting the ammonium salts present 
in solution of the material, neutralised to phenolphthalein with 
dilute sodium hydroxide, into hexamethylenetetramine by the 
addition of formaldehyde, and titrating the liberated acid with 
standard alkali hydroxide; carbamide by precipitation by the 
Fosse method with xanthydrol as dixanthylcarbamide, and weighing 
as such; dicyanodiamidine by precipitation as its nickel compound, 
Ni(C 2 H 4 0N 4 ) 2 ,H 2 0, by the method of Dafert and Miklomb, washing 
the precipitate with 2% ammonia, drying at 100° and weighing; 
and finally arriving at the amount of dicyanodiamide by difference, 
as cyanamide itself is always absent. If the fertiliser contains 
phosphoric acid or solubfe’phosphates they must first be removed 
by adding sodium hydroxide solution to the material after digesting 
for one hour in water until neutral to phenolphthalein, whereby 
soluble phosphates are precipitated as calcium phosphate. The 
above estimations are then carried out on the filtrate. G. F. M. 

The Interconvertibility of Creatine and Creatinine. HI. 
The Estimation of Creatinine and Creatine in Blood-serum. 

Amandus Hahn and Georg Meyer ( Z . Biol., 1922, 76, 247— 
256; cf. A., 1921, i, 517).—In the estimation of creatine in blood- 
serum, trichloroacetic acid is very suitable for precipitating the 
proteins. Fifty c.c. of serum are diluted with 25 c.c. of water, 
and 50 c.c. of a freshly prepared 10% solution of trichloroacetic 
acid are added. The creatine in the filtrate is then estimated by 
conversion into creatinine by treatment at 60—65° with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and estimated along with the preformed creatinine as 
previously described (loc. cit.). In the estimation of the preformed 
creatinine, colloidal ferric hydroxide may be conveniently used as a 
protein precipitant. W. O. K. 

Purification of Picric Acid for Creatinine Estimations. 

Stanley R. Benedict (J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 54, 239—241).— 
Recrystallisation from benzene is recommended. Folin and Doisy’s 
method (A., 1917, ii, 159) is unsuitable. E. S. 

Colorimetric Estimation of Cystine in Urine. Joseph M. 
Looney ( J. Biol. Chem., 1922, 54, 171—175).—Folin and Looney’s 
method (A., 1922, ii, 539) for the estimation of cystine is applied 
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directly to urine. The coloration due to the presence of uric acid 
and other reducing substances is corrected for by making an estim¬ 
ation without the addition of sodium sulphite to the urine and 
subtracting the resulting value from that obtained in the presence 
of sodium sulphite. A cystine standard is used in each case. The 
readings must be made not later than eight minutes after the 
addition of the phosphotungstic acid reagent. E* S. 

Colorimetric Method for the Estimation of Cystine. Eugen 
Herzfeld (i Schweiz . med. Woch ., 52, 411—412; from Chem . Zentr., 
1922, iv, 1076).—The method consists in -precipitating the sulphur 
from an alkaline solution of cystine by addition of copper sulphate 
solution. After freeing the precipitated copper sulphide from 
copper oxide by treatment with dilute sulphuric acid, it is dissolved 
in nitric acid and by addition of ammonia converted into a solution 
suitable for colorimetric estimation. For comparison, a solution 
is prepared from a known weight of pure cystine. Experimental 
details of the method are given. G. W. R. 

Estimation of Morphine. John Ralph Nicholls (Analyst, 
1922, 47, 506—510).—A general method for the extraction of 
morphine is described. One volume of the morphine solution is 
mixed with 1 volume of alcohol, the mixture is rendered ammoniacal 
and shaken with 1 volume of chloroform. The chloroform layer is 
drawn off, and the mixture is again shaken with the addition of 
0*5 volume of alcohol and 1 volume of chloroform. This process 
of extraction is made three or four times, the combined extracts 
are then evaporated, the residue is dissolved in a definite volume of 
standardised acid, the solution diluted to a known volume, and the 
morphine is then estimated volumetrically, colorimetrically, or 
polarimetrically. W. P. S. 

System of Blood Analysis. Supt. IV. Revision of the 
Method for Estimating Uric Acid. Otto Folin (J. Biol . 
Chem ., 1922, 54, 153—170).—The various recent methods for the 
estimation of uric acid in blood are reviewed, and the author’s 
method (A., 1919, ii, 308) is modified. The procedure now adopted 
is, in its essentials, similar to that of Benedict (A., 1922, ii, 403) 
except that the uric acid reagent of Folin and Denis is retained. 
The original precipitation method is retained in a modified form as 
a check on the direct method. Contrary to Pucher’s statement 
(A., 1922, ii, 668), 90—100% of added uric acid can be recovered 
from the tungstic acid filtrate; the heat process recommended by 
this author gives irregular results and should be avoided. E. S. 

Estimation of Uric Acid. Stanley R. Benedict (J. Biol . 
Chem ., 1922, 54, 233—238).—Mainly a reply to Folin (cf. preceding 
abstract). jj. S. 
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Variation of the Refractive Index of Oxygen with Pressure, 
and the Absorption of Light by Oxygen at High Pressures. 

(Miss) H. I, Eadie and John Satterly (Trans. Soy . Soc. Canada , 
1922, 16, HI, 63—73).—Gladstone and Dale's law ior the relation 
of refractive index to density has been confirmed in the case of 
oxygen for pressures ranging from 2*1 to 140 kg, per sq. cm. 
Evidence for the existence of absorption in oxygen at pressures 
up to 100 atmospheres, in the regions XX 6285, 5800, and 5350 A. 
was not conclusive. J. S. G. T. 

Variation of the Index of Refraction of Water, Ethyl 
Alcohol, and Carbon Disulphide with the Temperature. 

Elmer E. Hall and Arthur R. Payne (Physical Rev., 1922, 20, 
249—258).—Measurements were made with a precision spectro¬ 
meter, the construction and use of which are described. The two 
prisms used were of gold-plated brass, and optical glass sides, and 
had an angle of 60° and 75°, respectively; the temperature of the 
bath could be maintained indefinitely within 0-1° of any desired 
point. From tables showing the index of refraction of water 
relative to air, and the absolute index of refraction of water (both 
for sodium light), respectively, the following values are abstracted : 
15°, 1-33341, 1*33377; 20°, 1-33299,1-33327; 100°, 1-31783,1-31819 
(all ±0*00002). When reduced to a vacuum, the experimental 
values for pure water are well represented by the empirical formula 
n ==1-33401—10~ 7 (66$+26-2£ 2 —0-1817$ 8 +0-000755$ 4 ). The temper¬ 
ature coefficient, dnjdt, at the temperatures mentioned has the values 
-0-00008, -0-00009, and -0-00030. 

Corresponding values of the index of refraction, relative to air, 
and of the temperature coefficient, dnjdt, of ethyl alcohol (Kahl- 
baum’s, 99*8% absolute) are abstracted as follows: 14°, 1-36290, 
(15°) —0-00040 ; 24°, 1-35885, (25°) -0-00041; 76°, 1-33626, 
(75°) -0-00046. For carbon disulphide, 15°, 1-62935, -0-00077; 
20°, 1-62546, (25°) -0 00081; 45°, 1-60499, -0-00083. Although 
the absolute values obtained differ somewhat from those given by 
others for pure samples, the temperature coefficients are probably 
not affected by the slight amount of impurity present. For ethyl 
alcohol between 15° and 70°, the results correspond with the 
empirical equationsdn/eft==—10” 6 [404+0-44(J—15)+0*0075(£—15) 2 ]; 
for carbon disulphide between 15° and 45° dnjdt=— 10“ 6 [766± 
5-12(/—15)—0-105($—15) 2 ], A. A. E. 

The Secondary Spectrum of Hydrogen. E. Gehrcke and 
E. Lau (Sitzungber. Preuss. Akad . Wiss. Berlin , 1922, 32, 453 — 
458), —The secondary spectrum of hydrogen has been obtained 
almost free from the Balmer series by using a discharge tube 
silvered on the inside. The bands in the red-yellow and the yellow* 
green portion of the spectrum consist of a number of lines arranged 
vql. cxxiv. ii. 8 
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symmetrically about a middle point, but the middle line about 
which the other lines are grouped is missing. The distances between 
the principal line and its a- and ^-companions stand in the relation¬ 
ship 1:2; the 8 line divides up the distance between the principal 
line and a in the proportion 2 :3. The distance between the 
principal lines of the successive bands shows that the series 
approximates to a* system of AX-bands, and, in this respect, they 
are similar to the^ resonance spectrum of sodium. In the bands 
in the blue-green region, the companions of the principal lines 
show a 3 : 2 relationship in their distances. The lines lying in the 
regions between the bands form symmetrical groups, and repetition 
of similar groups frequently occurs. 

By the introduction of a spark gap into the discharge tube, the 
relative intensities of the hydrogen lines are very much altered. 
The change is in many respects similar to that observed by Merton 
when helium is mixed with hydrogen. The lines in the secondary 
spectrum are much sharper than the Ha line in the Balmer series. 
From the thickness of the lines it is deduced that the secondary 
spectrum owes its origin to molecular hydrogen (Hg* H 3 , and H 4 ). 
The thickness of the lines increases with increase in the diameter 
of the tube owing to the higher temperature in the narrower tubes. 

From the absence of the secondary spectrum in the light from 
the stars, it is concluded that the hydrogen giving rise to the 
Balmer series is always contaminated with other gases, and it is 
possible that it exists m the state of dissociated water vapour. 

W. E. G. 

Band Spectrum in the Arc Spectrum of Silicon. C. 

Poblezza (Atti B. Accad . Lincei , 1922, [v], 31, ii, 513—517).— 
The author’s examination of the arc spectrum of silicon gives 
results differing little from those of Gramont and Watteville (A., 
1908, ii, 909), but showing a band spectrum not previously observed. 

T. H. P. 

Relative Intensities of the Stark Effect Components in 
the Helium Spectrum. John Stuart Foster (Physical Rev., 
1922, 20, 214—220).—By the use of a discharge tube of the type 
first employed by Lo Surdo, the relative intensities of Stark effect 
components have been measured by means of a neutral wedge. 
Spectrograms were taken of the p and s components in turn, using 
a five-prism spectrograph; energy distribution curves were then 
calculated from the contour of the images and the corresponding 
wedge densities, and the relative intensities obtained by integration. 
The results for the main p components are : X 4388, 8*2 (isolated), 
4*1,19-2, 28-0; X 4472,168, 694; X 4922, 9-7, 31-6. Corresponding 
results for the s components are : X 4388, 1*0 (isolated), 3*0, 11-3, 
9-5; X 4472, 76, 464; X 4922, 6-2, 21-4. A. A. E. 

The Band Spectrum Associated with Helium. Yutaka 
Takahabhi ( Proc . Phys. Math. 8oc. Javan , 1922, 4, 187—193).— 
The band spectrum of helium consists of two double-headed bands, 
the lines of which form series for which Fowler has derived formulas 
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of the Hicks type* Band spectra are usually attributed to mole* 
oules and not to atoms* It is possible, however, to assume that 
under certain conditions unstable helium molecules may exist 
from which the observed band spectrum may originate. A mathe¬ 
matical analysis shows that the form of a helium moleoule is such 
that two nuclei, each accompanied bv one electron about it, are 
connected by means of an electron and form something like a nucleus 
around which the remaining electron describes its orbit. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Arc, Spark, and Absorption Spectra of Argon. W. W. 

Shaver ( Trans . Roy. Soc. Canada , 1922, 16, III, 135—144).— 
The radiation produced in argon by electronic bombardment with 
an accelerating potential of 10-1 volts has been detected photo¬ 
graphically and shown to consist of wave-lengths 4335-4, 4300-2, 
4259*8, 4198*4, 4158*7, and 4055*9 A. With accelerating fields 
ranging from 16 to 30 volts, the lines in the arc spectrum corre¬ 
sponded with those of the red argon spark spectrum. At 31 volts, 
the blue or enhanced spectrum began to appear, and at 54 volts, 
all the enhanced lines predicted by Bohr’s theory were found. No 
new lines appeared when the potential was increased to 240 volts. 
No evidence of absorption was detected in the spectrum of ionised 
argon at pressures of 155, 5, and 2 mm. of mercury between wave¬ 
lengths 7000 A. and 2150 A., or in the spectrum of argon at 
102-4 atmospheres pressure |n the same region. J. S. G. T. 

The Arc Spectra of Metals in Different Media and in a 
Vacuum. St. Procofiu (Comp;, tend., 1923, 176, 385—388).— 
In continuation of the work on mercury (A., 1922, ii, 600), the 
author has studied the arc spectra of copper, gold, zinc, cadmium, 
magnesium, calcium, aluminium, and carbon in air, hydrogen, 
coal gas, nitrogen, under water, and in a vacuum. As in the case 
of mercury, in the arc spectra of the metals under water, in coal 
gas, and in hydrogen the rays of the arc series become much 
broadened, and those of the higher order are weakened or dis¬ 
appear. In addition, spark rays appear. In nitrogen, the arc is 
stable with all the metals, and the rays appear to be greater in 
number than in air. Certain rays previously only found in a vacuum 
appear. The radiated energy is displaced towards the last terms 
oi the arc series. Numerous rays are inverted. The spark rays 
are weakened. In a vacuum, the arc is stable in all cases. The 
last terms are more intense than in the other media. The energy 
radiated is displaced towards the ultra-violet. Numerous rays, 
particularly the cathodic rays, are inverted, and the rays are 
broadened. The arc in a vacuum shows enhanced rays, and for 
the most part they are spontaneously inverted. W. G. 

Series Regularities in the Arc Spectrum of Chromium. 
C. C. Kjess and Harriet Kntosbn Kiess {Science , 1922,56,666).— 
The arc spectrum of chromium contains at least three sets of series 
of which the members are triplets, two sets being composed of 
wide triplets, and one of narrow triplets. A constant difference 

8—2 
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exists between the wave-numbers of homologous members of the 
wide-triplet series. Each component of the first member of the 
diffuse series is itself a narrow triplet. The principal, sharp, and 
diffuse series of the two parallel systems give values for A* of 
112*44, 81*38; 112*45, 81*35; 112*78, 81*29; and 115*10, 91*42; 
115*2, 91*3; 115*16, 91*54, respectively, whilst the narrow triplets 
are characterised by the frequency differences Avj—8‘80 and 
Av 2 =5*65. A. A, E, 

The Optical Spectrum of Hafnium. H. M. Hansen and 
S. Werner (Nature, 1923, 111, 322; cf. A., 1922, ii, 463).—The 
optical spectrum of a large number of preparations containing 
hafnium has been examined and compared with that of a specimen 
of very pure zirconium prepared by Coster and Hevesy from com¬ 
mercial zirconium by removing the hafnium content. A table 
gives the wave-lengths and intensities of a number of lines, some 
of which have been observed by earlier investigators and ascribed 
to zirconium. There was, however, not the slightest trace of any 
of the lines ascribed by Urbain to an element, celtium, belonging 
to the family of rare earths, although this element has recently 
been assumed to possess the atomic number 72. A. A. E. 

The K Absorption Spectrum of the Element 72 (Celtium). 

M. de Broglie and J. Cabrera ( Compt . rend., 1923, 176, 433— 
434).—Dauvillier has described in a preparation of celtium the 
presence in the spectrum of several feeble lines undoubtedly belong¬ 
ing to the element of atomic number 72, the presence of which has 
recently been recorded in several zirconium minerals by Coster 
and Hevesy. The absorption spectra of X-rays is an excellent 
means of revealing an element by its discontinuity K , and this 
method when applied to some minerals has shown the presence 
of the new element of atomic number 72. W. G. 

The High Frequency Spectrum of Celtium. A. Dauvillier 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 676—679).—A reply to Coster and von 
Hevesy’s criticism (this vol., ii, 80, 171) of the author’s attribution 
to celtium of the lines 1319*4 and 1561*8 X observed in a pre¬ 
paration of ytterbium oxides (A., 1922, ii, 463). It is contended 
that the difference between the observed wave-lengths and the 
theoretically calculated values is not outside the limits of possible 
error, that the lines cannot belong to higher orders of other elements, 
and that the line of celtium, lying between the two intense 
lines 1366*7 of lutecium and 1377*7 of copper, would not be expected 
to be visible on the photographic plate. G. F. M. 

1,-Series of Tungsten and Platinum. J. S. Rogers (Proc. 
Camb. Phil . Soc., 1923, 21, 430—433).—The values of the wave¬ 
lengths obtained for the L-series of tungsten and platinum are in 
good agreement with those given by Dauvillier and Coster, although 
there are discrepancies for some of the fainter lines. A number 
of new lines have been discovered, and ascribed to definite electron 
passages within the atom. In the tungsten spectrum, the line 
1*4503 has been called otj, and the line 1*2489, p 2 ', and the former 
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is ascribed to the passage M % L v and the latter to N s L v Other 
faint new lines have been ooserved. In the platinum spectrum, 
line rO60O has been called p 10 , the line 1*0803 appears to be due 
to the passage from an 0 to a L* orbit, and the line 1*0375 may 
be due to the passage M t L z . Calculations have been made of the 
energies of these lines, ana good agreement is found with the 
calculated values. The lines fall on the Moseley graphs. 

W. E. G. 

Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of the Cresols. F. W. 

Klingstedt (Compt. rend ., 1923,176, 674—676).—o-Cresol and m- 
cresol have almost the same absorption spectra, having two broad 
bands occupying approximately the same position as those of 
phenol at A.=2780 and 2716 for the former and at A=2796 and 
2720 for the latter. The coefficients of molecular absorption 
€=1810 and 1770. Compared with toluene, the bands are con¬ 
siderably displaced towards the red, and their intensity is about 
nine times as great. p-Cresol has seven bands between A=2858 
and 2644. Compared with the o- and m-cresols, the spectrum of 
p-cresol is displaced 70 A. towards the red, the intensity of absorp¬ 
tion is greater, and, like other para-derivatives, there are numerous 
narrow bands instead of two wide bands, this distinction being 
so characteristic as definitely to identify a para-compound. The 
seven bands of p-cresol can be distributed into three groups, the 
difference in the frequencies of each group being constant, whilst 
the intensity of absorption decreases. The mean fundamental 
period, A{ =1217 A. G. F. M. 

The Ethylene Chromophor. H. Ley and F. Rinke (Ber., 
1923, 56, [JS], 771—776; cf. Ley, A., 1917, i, 261; 1919, ii, 40).— 
A continuation of previous work. 

The introduction of a methyl group into stilbene in the a-position 
causes a diminution of the selective absorption and a displacement 
of the continuous absorption towards the region of shorter wave¬ 
lengths. The presence of a second methyl group increases the 
effect to such an extent that only a trace of selective absorption 
is observed with 7 : 7'-dimethylstilbene. A methyl radicle attached 
to the nucleus in the para-position has a normal influence. The 
spectroscopic analogy between stilbene and cinnamic acid is pre¬ 
served in the methyl and dimethyl derivatives which contain the 
substituents in the aliphatic portion of the molecule. 

The presence of a chlorine atom in the a-position of styrene has 
a weak, hyposochromic influence, whereas in the ^-position it 
displaces the absorption towards greater wave-lengths. The 
absorption curve of 7-chlorostilbdne is similar to that of the parent 
substance, with the exception that the band is sharper and some¬ 
what displaced towards the ultra-violet; nuclear chlorine has a 
distinct bathochromic effect. 

Comparison of the absorption curves of stilbene, 7-phenylstilbene, 
and 7:7'-diphenylstilbene shows that in the region of greater 
thicknesses or higher concentrations the absorption is progressively 
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displaced towards the red end, in the region of least transparency 
the absorption is diminished; with increase in the number of phenyl 
groups, the extinction coefficients become smaller, and the head 
of the bands is displaced slightly towards greater wave-lengths. 

The additive compound of 7 : 7'-dimethyktilbene and 1:3: 5-tri- 
nitrobenzene is markedly less coloured than the corresponding 
compound from 7-methyktilbene; similarly, in the phenyktilbene 
group the colour diminishes with increasing number of substituents. 

py-Diphenyl-n-butane, m. p. 123—124°, is prepared by the 
action of magnesium on an ethereal solution of a-bromoethyl- 
benzene; an isomeride, b. p. 162—164°/25 mm., appears to be 
produced simultaneously. Tetraphenylethylene, m. p. 221°, 
obtained from benzophenone chloride and sodium iodide in the 
presence of acetone, is reduced by sodium and boiling amyl alcohol 
to tetraphenylethane, m. p. 209°. a-Chlorostyrene has b. p. 
83°/23 mm., 85—85*5722*5 mm., 73—74715 mm., df 1*0975, and 
1*0916 for two different specimens. H. W. 

Determination of Constitution by Spectrochemical 
Methods. The so-called Triphenylvinyl Alcohol. Enolic 
Salts. H. Ley and W. Manecke (Ber., 1923, 56, [5], 777— 
783).—*As a result of purely chemical investigation, Meyer and 
Gottlieb-Billroth (A., 1921, i, 422) have been drawn to the con¬ 
clusion that the so-called triphenylvinyl alcohol, CPli 2 !CPh*OH, is 
actually a ketone, CHPh 2 *COPh. Spectrochemical investigation 
leads the authors to the same conclusion. 

The optical behaviour of “ triphenylvinyl alcohol ” is completely 
different from that of triphenylvinyl acetate, CPh 2 ICPh*OAc, in 
which the enolic form is fixed. According to previous observations, 
it is to be expected that the optical properties of triphenylvinyl 
alcohol would not differ greatly from those of the parent hydro¬ 
carbon, 7-phenylstilbene; it is observed, however, that the absorp¬ 
tion spectra of the hydrocarbon and triphenylvinyl acetate are 
closely similar, and differ entirely from that of triphenylvinyl 
alcohol. The enolic constitution of the latter compound is therefore 
regarded as impossible. Its ketonic nature is demonstrated by a 
comparison of its optical properties with those of acetophenone, 
deoxybenzoin, and P-benzpinacolin, COPh*CPh 3 . Further, the 
colour of the additive product of “ triphenylvinyl alcohol ” and 
1:3: 5-trinitrobenzene shows that it is not a derivative of stilbene. 

The optical behaviour of 9-benzoylfluorene, ^ 6 ^ 4 ^>CHBz, has 

been examined in connexion with that of triphenylethanone. 
The parent hydrocarbon, 9-benzylidenefluorene, is closely analogous 
to 7-phenylstilbene, but the analogy between triphenylethanone 
and 9-benzoylfluorene is not at first sight so marked, probably 
by reason of the increased absorption attributable to the fluorenone 
ring. The absorption of the sodio-derivative of the enolic form of 
9-benzoylfluorene has also been measured as well as that of the 
free enol (the apparatus required for the latter purpose is described 
in detail). 
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The ends, which have been generally investigated spectro¬ 
scopically! contain a carbonyl group, and it has been assumed that 
in their salts the metal is also united to this group by a subsidiary 
valency, whereby an internal complex salt is produced. The 
authors consider this hypothesis untenable, and prefer to attribute 
the behaviour of the salts to the presence in them of readily altered, 
conjugated systems. H. W. 

Mode of Absorption of Triphenylmethane Colouring 
Matters. E. Adinolfi (Atti B. Accad. Lincei , 1922, [v], 31, ii, 
551—554).—Consideration of the various theories advanced to 
establish chemico-physical connexions between constitution and 
absorption, together with the results previously obtained (A., 1922, 
ii, 601), shows that triphenylmethane colouring matters, in solution 
in water or in methyl, ethyl, isobutyl, or amyl alcohol, give rise to 
absorption spectra of similar type, and with maxima which undergo 
increasing displacement as the molecular weight of the solvent 
increases. To this rule, rhodamine-JS and uranine form exceptions, 
probably owing to re-emission resulting from fluorescence. The 
two characteristic absorption bands of these colouring matters 
are due to two distinct vibrators, which in some cases diffuse with 
unequal velocities, and in others disappear alternately in acid or 
alkaline solutions, and undergo displacements to different extents 
in different solvents. T. H. P. 

* to. 

Infra-red Spectroscopy. V. P. Lubovich and (Miss) E. M. 
Pearen (Trans. Boy . Soc. Canada , 1922, 16, III, 195—212).—The 
absorption of infra-red radiation by dilute alcoholic solutions of 
dicyanin, dicyanin-A, pinacyanol, nigrosin-SS, alizarin-blue-S, and 
Eastman red sensitiser No. 700 has been investigated. The results 
indicate that photography of the infra-red spectrum can be readily 
extended to X 20,000 A. Nigrosin and alizarin-blue are more 
suitable for the photography of certain regions of the spectrum 
than dicyanin or dicyanin-A. The infra-red spectra of tin, lead, 
bismuth, zinc, and antimony have been investigated from X 8000 A. 
to X 11,000 A. Particulars are given of the application of the 
“ thalofide cell ” to determine wave-lengths in infra-red spectra. 

J. S. G. T. 

A Simple Appliance for Detecting Traces of Fluorescent 
Substances. Ed. Moreau (J. Pharm. Chim. t 1923, [vii], 27, 
184—187).—A box lined with black paper measuring about 8 cm. 
cube has a narrow observation slit in the middle of one side and 
a hole in the top opposite to the slit just large enough to take the 
test-tube containing the solution to be examined. This is illumin* 
ated from above by an electric lamp which is shaded from the 
observer by means of a cylinder fixed to the top of the box. By 
means of this appliance the least traces of fluorescence can with 
oertainty be detected, and minute quantities of urobilin in bio¬ 
logical work, fluorescein for detecting infiltrations in sanitary 
investigations, etc., can with certainty be found. G. F, M. 
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Destruction of the Fluorescence of Dilute Solutions by 
Ultra-violet Light. (Miss) F. M. Cale (Trans. Roy . Soc . 
Canada , 1922, 16, III, 257—263).—Determinations have been 
made of the decrease of fluorescence of a dilute aqueous solution 
of cesculin by exposure to ultra-violet light. After the solution 
was once exposed, its fluorescence continued to decay even when 
the solution was kept in absolute darkness. On subsequent exposure 
of the solution to ultra-violet light, the rate of decay decreased very 
rapidly at first, then steadily. On further exposure, after an 
interval of several hours, the rate of decay was greater than before 
the interval. Ozone bubbled through the solution caused a very 
rapid decay of the fluorescence, the solution finally possessing the 
same colour and absorption spectrum as that transformed by 
ultra-violet light. J. S. G. T. 

Tesla-luminescence Spectra. I. The Form of Apparatus 
and the Spectrum of Benzene. William Hamilton McVicker, 
Joseph Kenneth Marsh, and Alfred Walter Stewart (T., 
1923, 123, 642—654). 

Luminescence of Compounds formed by the Action of 
Magnesium on p-Dibromobenzene and Related Compounds. 

W. V. Evans and R. T. Dufford (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 
278—285).—Solutions of magnesium p-bromophenyl bromide in 
ether are strongly chemi-luminescent, so much so that if it is dropped 
from a rod through air the luminescence is visible in daylight; 
stirring the solution in air gives a strong luminescence, and when 
poured from a tube it glows with a greenish-blue light which sug¬ 
gests molten metal. The luminescence of this substance has been 
compared with that of other aromatic halogen compounds, when 
the substances are exposed to air or oxygen. No luminescence 
results from the action of other gases, such as carbon dioxide, 
hydrogen sulphide, sulphur dioxide, and nitrogen on Grignard 
compounds. The spectrum of the chemi-luminescence of magnesium 
p-bromophenyl bromide has been investigated by the use of light 
filters, and its lower and upper limits have been found to lie within 
the region A. 5200—A 3500. This spectrum is found to be distinct 
from that of the associated fluorescence spectrum. Photographs 
of two kinds of fluorescence have been obtained from the oxidation 
products, one giving a single-banded spectrum, the other an entirely 
different multiple-banded spectrum. J. S. 

Spectral Study of the Triboluminescence of certain Sub¬ 
stances. Henri Longchambon ( Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 691_ 

693, cf. A., 1922, ii, 603). A spectral study was made of the 
triboluminescence of tartaric acid, cadmium sulphate, uranium 
nitrate, and calcium fluoride. In spite of their widely different 
chemical constitution and crystalline form, the spectrum of the 
triboluminescence was in all cases the line spectrum of nitrogen 
In the case of the uranium salt, however, and it would probably 
be so with other fluorescent substances such as the platinocyanides 
etc., the triboluminescence was masked by the secondary pheno- 
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menon of fluorescence. Nevertheless, by the spectrographic method 
after an exposure of six hours, the presence of four other lines, 
coincident with the four most intense nitrogen lines, was revealed. 

G. F. M. 


Investigations on the Dependence of Rotatory Power on 
Chemical Constitution. XIX. The Rotatory and Refractive 
Dispersions and the Absorption Spectrum of d-y-Nonyl 
Nitrite. Robert Howson Pickard and Harold Hunter (T., 
1923, 123, 434—444). 

Rotatory Dispersion of the Esters of Lactic Acid. I. 
Normal Esters. Charles Edmund Wood, John Edward 
Such, and Frank Scarf (T., 1923, 123, 600—616). 

Magnetic Rotatory Dispersion in Gases. T. H. Havelock 
(Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 560—576).—A.comparison is made 
between the ordinary dispersion of certain gases and the dispersion 
of magnetic rotation in regions free from absorption. The formulae 
derived from a simple static molecule with one type of vibrator 
are sufficient for both dispersions in the visible spectrum for gases 
like hydrogen and nitrogen. In the case of oxygen, it is necessary 
to include the magnetic properties of the molecule before a complete 
theory can be formed. Omitting paramagnetic effects, expressions 
for the rotatory dispersion are obtained for the anisotropic static 
molecule, such as have been used for the ordinary dispersion of 
hydrogen. The Bohr molecule of hydrogen is studied numerically. 
In order that the adjustable constants of the ordinary dispersion 
formulae may be known more accurately, it is desirable that parallel 
sets of observations on ordinary rotatory dispersion be made on 
the same gas under similar conditions. W. E. G. 

The Mechanism of Photochemical Processes. II. The 
Behaviour of a Dry Mixture of Oxygen and Hydrogen. 

Alfred Coehn and Heinrich Tramm ( Ber ., 1923, 56, [J5], 455— 
458). —A repetition of Baker’s work (T., 1902, 81, 4000) has con¬ 
firmed the observation that mixtures of hydrogen and oxygen 
which have been desiccated by prolonged contact with phosphoric 
oxide can be heated to redness in Jena glass tubes without the 
occurrence of an explosion. On the other hand, the presence of 
moisture does not appear to exert an appreciable influence on the 
rate of combination of hydrogen and oxygen when exposed to the 
ultra-violet light of the Heraeus lamp. Similar observations have 
been made previously (A., 1921, ii, 476) with mixtures of carbon 
monoxide and oxygen. H. W. 

The Mechanism of Photochemical Processes, m. The 
Effect of Desiccation on the Combination of Hydrogen and 
Chlorine. Alfred Coehn and Heinrich Tramm (Ber., 1923, 
56, [B], 458—462). —The chlorine is dried and purified by fractional 
distillation at the temperature of liquid air. The hydrogen is 
prepared electrolytically, passed over heated pallatised asbestos, 
and thence at increasing pressure through a series of y-tubes, in 
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eaoh of which it is subjected to protracted cooling by liquid air. 
The moist and dry mixtures are exposed in quartz tubes to the 
light of a 100 candle-power Osram lamp; the gases are subse¬ 
quently treated with neutral potassium iodide solution, and the 
liberated iodine and the hydrogen chloride estimated. Under 
identical conditions, the union oi hydrogen with chlorine in the 
presence of moisture occurs quantitatively within twelve minutes, 
whereas in the dry mixture there is no sign of combination after 
two hours. 

It has been shown previously (Coehn and Wassiljewa, A., 1909, 
ii, 846; Coehn and Stackardt, A., 1917, ii, 6) that hydrogen chloride, 
bromide, and iodide are decomposed to some extent by exposure to 
ultra-violet light. The presence of moisture is found to be without 
influence on the rate of decomposition of hydrogen bromide or 
iodide, whereas in the case of hydrogen chloride decomposition of 
the completely dry gas is not observed. 

The velocity of combination of carbon monoxide with chlorine 
can be greatly reduced by thorough desiccation of the gases, but 
the process invariably takes place at an appreciable rate. Reaction 
in the oase of sulphur dioxide and chlorine is completely inhibited 
by protracted drying of the gases. H. W. 

The Mechanism of Photochemical Processes. IV. The 
Behaviour of Dry Mixtures of Hydrogen and Chlorine in 
Ultra-violet Light. Alfred Coehn and Gerhard Jung (£er., 
1923, 56, [R], 696—698).—It has been shown recently (preceding 
abstract) that dry hydrogen and chlorine do not combine with one 
another when exposed to visible light. Under similar conditions, 
union is quantitative within twelve minutes under the influence of 
ultra-violet light; the wave-length of the active rays is less than 
254 nfi. H. W. 

Spectrophoto-electrical Sensitivity of Bournonite and 
Pyrargyrite. W. W. Coblentz and J. F. Eckford ( U . S . 
Bureau of Standards Sci. Paper No. 451, 1922).—A study of the 
effect of chemical constitution on spectrophoto-electrical sensitivity. 
The minerals were tested in the spectral region from 0*3 /x in the 
ultra-violet to 2 /x in the infra-red. Bournonite, 3(CuoPb)S,Sb 2 S 8 , 
has a high spectrophoto-electrical sensitivity from tne extreme 
violet to 1 /x in the ultra-red with two wide, ill-defined maxima in 
the region of 0*55 /x and 0*95 /x, its reaction being entirely different 
from that of the constituent sulphides. The intrinsic intensity is 
greatly increased with fall of temperature, the maxima shifting 
towards the short wave-lengths. The spectrophoto-electrical re¬ 
action of pyrargyrite, AggSbS*, consists at 22° of a wide, unsym- 
metrical maximum in the ultra-violet with a weak, ill-defined 
maximum in the region of 0*63 /x. It also differs from that of the 
constituent sulphides, but resembles that of proustite (silver arsenic 
sulphide). At —165°, pyrargyrite reacts electrically to all wave¬ 
lengths from the extreme ultra-violet to 1*5 /x, but the greatest 
reaction is localised in the band at 0*63/x. On increasing the 
intensity of the radiation stimulus, there is a more rapid increase 
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of the response of boumonite and pyrargyrite in the long wave¬ 
lengths than the short. In a general way, the properties of photo- 
electrioal reaction spectra and absorption spectra are affected 
analogously by chemical constitution, indicating that the two 
phenomena may have a common source within the molecule. 

T. H. B. 

The Distribution of the Length of a-Rays. (Mlle) IrAne 
Cubie (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 434—437).—A study of the distri¬ 
bution of the length of rays by photographing the trajectories 
obtained in an apparatus similar to that described by Wilson 
(A., 1913, ii, 92). On account of the difficulty of knowing in a 
precise manner the density of the gas in the chamber at the moment 
when the rays are emitted, the measurements are essentially a 
comparison of the length of the rays emitted at the same instant 
in an exposure. The rays used were those of polonium. For 
each exposure two curves are traced, namely, the number, n , of 
rays the lengths of which are comprised between x— j\x and x+bx, 
and the number, N, of rays of length superior to x in function of x. 
The first curve shows the existence of the most probable trajectory, 
Z, of the rays. The second curve, the fall of which resembles that 
of Bragg’s curve, shows that it is possible to define an extrapolated 
trajectory, p , in the same manner as Henderson defines it for the 
ionisation curve (A., 1921, ii, 617). Several hundred rays were 
photographed and curves *a»re given for the results of 142 rays. 
The ratio of p ': p for the rays of polonium and radium-C is exactly 
equal to that given by Geiger from the ionisation curve, namely, 
6*971: 3-925=1*775 (Z. Physik , 1922, 45). Except for the very 
short rays the results as plotted correspond exactly with a law 
of probability of the form Ke~ k ' x \ About 90% of the rays have a 
length between Z-—1 and Z+l mm. The second curve shows that 
p=Z+0*7 mm., and taking for p the value 3*92 mm. as given by 
Geiger (loc. cit.) the most probable length of the trajectory will be 
3*85 mm. in air at 15° and 760 mm. As a corollary, it is necessary 
to admit that the ionising power of an a-ray along its trajectory 
commences by increasing, passes a maximum 4—3 mm. from its 
end and then decreases rapidly during the last millimetres. 

W. G. 

Extension of the X-Ray into the Ultra-violet Spectrum. 

Otto Stuhlman, jun. ( Science , 1922, 56, 344).—When thermions 
liberated from a tungsten filament are accelerated and allowed to 
impinge on a metal grid maintained at a variable positive potential, 
secondary electrons are emitted from the grid, the number being 
measured by means of a galvanometer in series with the grid and 
a plate maintained at a constant positive saturation potential. 
When the secondary current is plotted as a function of the acceler¬ 
ating voltage, a sudden change in the slope of the curve occurs at 
critical potentials, the equivalent wave-lengths being calculated 
from the energy-quantum relation F(volts)L(A.)=12320. Pre¬ 
liminary measurements are given in the case of tungsten and iron. 

A. A. E. 

8*—2 
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The Increase of the Dispersion in the Photo-electric Spectra 
of X-Rays. Ren£ Ledrus (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 383— 
385).— The dispersion is best increased by exciting the electronic 
emission by means of an X-radiation, the frequency of which is 
slightly superior to the frequencies of the layers to be studied, and 
by adjusting the magnetic field so as to bring the regions studied 
towards the edge of the photographic plate which corresponds with 
high values of the radius of trajectory of the electron. These 
conditions have been fulfilled in a study of the spectrum of velocities 
of electrons emitted by a radiation of gold excited by the radiation 
from a molybdenum anti-cathode. Seven rays were observed and 
the results obtained agree closely with those calculated. W. G. 

The Colson-Russell Effect, Photechie, Radiation from 
Metals, Photoactivity, and Other Similar Radiation Pheno¬ 
mena. E. Rijmpf ( Jahrb . Radioaktiv. Elektronik , 1923, 19, 
214—222 ).—A historical survey is given of the literature on this 
subject. The activity of a zinc surface has been investigated 
with a view to testing if the darkening of a photographic film is 
due to radiation or to the emission of corpuscles. Contrary to the 
observations of Blaas and Czermak (Physikal. Z. f 1904, 5, 363), 
the colour of the gelatin film is without effect. The action on the 
photographic film is not stopped by 16 sheets of aluminium foil. 
Since the foil is pierced by numbers of small holes, the possibility 
of diffusion of gases from the zinc plate to the film has not been 
eliminated. A powerful stream of air over the surface of the zinc 
was effective, however, in preventing any darkening of the film, 
and by maintaining a potential difference of 150 volts between the 
film and the zinc plate, it was shown that the effect cannot be due 
to electrically charged corpuscles. The only explanation of the 
phenomenon would thus appear to lie in some chemical influence, 
such as that suggested by Russell, who ascribed the action to hydrogen 
peroxide formed during the oxidation of the zinc plate in the 
presence of water vapour. W. E. G. 


* a .y s “ Simple Gases. J. J. McHenry (Phil 
Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 433 443).—A study of the proportion of 
atomic and molecular positive rays of the simple gases under 
varying conditions of pressure in the discharge tube. The presence 
of mercury vapour in oxygen gas causes most of the positive rays 
to become atomic, and its removal always brings into prominence 
the molecular positive rays. Mercury seems to exert no effect on 
the nitrogen positive rays. The slower positive rays are mostly 
atomic, whilst those of greater energy are mostly molec ular Since 
the energy of a positive ray depends on the potential difference 
through which it falls to the cathode, those of small energy must 
be produced near the cathode. In this region ionisation by the 
cathode rays is at a minimum, and ionisation by positive rays at a 
maximum, so it would appear that the positive rays tend to give 
atomic ions, and cathode rays molecular ions. This view is in 
agreement with experiments made on the action of a magnetic 
field at varying distances from the cathode, in which it is shown 
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that the molecular positive rays are reduced in increasing measure 
as the distance from the cathode increases. The ratio of molecular 
to atomic positive rays is the greater the lower the pressure and 
the higher the voltage of the tube. In mixtures of one volume of 
hydrogen and two volumes of pxygen, the hydrogen positive rays 
are smaller in number than the atomic positive rays, but the ratios 
Oj/Og and Hj/Hg are practicallv the same in the two cases. This 
regularity does not persist with other mixtures of hydrogen and 
oxygen. Carbon monoxide is more easily broken down into its 
atoms than oxygen, and the proportion of atomic positive rays is 
much greater in the former gas than in pure oxygen. 

W. E. G. 

The Radiation and Ionisation Potentials of the Rare Gases, 
and the Singlet and Enhanced Series of Argon. W. M. 

Hicks (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 480—496).—The true radiation 
and ionisation potentials are defined as the potentials required to 
produce radiation or ionisation of the atom when this is in its 
radiating configuration. The observed ionisation potential should 
be the sum of the dissociation potential and the true ionisation 
potential. In hydrogen, both radiation and ionisation potentials 
are observed, on account of the long life of the hydrogen atom. 
In the rare gases, the observed potentials are too large to represent 
the true values, although these gases are already in the atomic 
state. It is suggested th&t the ordinary atom in these gases is 
not capable of ionisation, but requires preliminary work to change 
it into a configuration capable of emission. The nature of these 
prepared atoms is discussed, and the true radiation and ionis¬ 
ation potentials deduced from the spectral lines of these gases. 
Evidence is adduced from the work of Kammenstine (Astrophys. J ., 
1922, 55, 343) as to the existence of prepared atoms of the rare 
gases with long life periods. The life of a prepared helium atom 
must be of the order 1 /200 of a second, since a frequency of 22 0 
cycles per second is just sufficient to enable an arc to strike in 
helium at 4 volts. Helium gives two types of prepared atoms, 
the first requiring about 1 volt less than the second for their prepar¬ 
ation and possessing the longer life. The two forms are represented 
by • • — • •, and #•—•#, where a large dot represents an 
electron, a small dot a potential level, and a dash the nucleus. The 
true radiation and ionisation potentials of helium are given as follows: 
radiation potentials, He=1*14; He + =7*4; ionisation potentials, 
He=4-75; He + =13’5 volts. The ionisation and radiation poten¬ 
tials of neon may be explained, if there are three kinds of prepared 
atoms for this gas. The work required to change the first prepared 
state to the second is 6*1 volts, and to change the latter into the 
third is 11-8 volts. A similar analysis is made for argon from the 
work of Horton and Davies on radiation and ionisation potentials 
of argon, and from its spectrum. W. E. G. 

Luminous Discharge in Iodine. Determination of the 
Ionisation Potential of Iodine. W. Albert Noyes, jun. («7. 
Amer. Chem. Soc ., 1923,45, 337—342).—The theory of the luminous 
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discharge put forward by Gibson and Noyes (A., 1821, ii, 610; 1922, 
ii, 812) has been discussed with reference to its applicability to the 
luminous discharge in an electro-negative gas or vapour such as 
iodine vapour. The discharge potential in iodine vapour at various 
temperatures between —3° and 29° has been determined. From 
the experimental values the most probable value of the ionisation 
potential of iodine is found to be 10*0±0*2 volts. This leads to 
the value 8*4 volts as the ionisation potential of the iodine atom 
which would correspond with a wave-length of 1472 A. It is im¬ 
possible to verify this from the spectrographic data now available. 

J. F. S. 

Liquid Chlorine as an Ionising Solvent. J. Mennie and 
D. McIntosh (Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada , 1922, 16, III, 301— 
305).—In agreement with the observations of Johnson and 
McIntosh (A., 1909, ii, 881), the authors find no evidence of ionis¬ 
ation when inorganic substances or ordinary organic compounds are 
dissolved in liquid chlorine. Ethyl ether, ethyl alcohol, acetone, and 
ethyl acetate dissolved in liquid chlorine yield conducting solutions 
when hydrochloric acid is added, and determinations are detailed 
of the variations of the conductivities of these solutions as the 
amount of acid is increased up to 2-5 molecular proportions. In 
the case of alcohol, the conduction is due to the ionisation of an 
oxonium acid compound by the acid. The results obtained with 
a solution of acetone in toluene, to which hydrochloric acid was 
added, resembled those for the corresponding liquid chlorine 
solution, but the actual conductivities were much smaller in the 
former case. J. S. G. T. 

Condition of Bismuth Salts in Aqueous Solutions and the 
Molecular Electrode Potential of Bismuth. David F. Smith 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 360—370).—The electrical con¬ 
ductivity and solubility of bismuth nitrate have been determined 
in solutions of nitric acid containing various quantities of acid 
at 25°. The results indicate that bismuth nitrate exists in solutions 
containing a considerable excess of nitric acid mainly in the form 
of partly ionised normal salt. Conductivity measurements of 
solutions of bismuth perchlorate show that the very soluble basic 
salt, Bi(0H) 2 C10 4 , has the conductivity of a non-hydrolysed uni¬ 
univalent salt like potassium nitrate, and that it is converted into 
less basic salts such as Bi(0H)(C10 4 ) 2 and Bi(C10 4 )o only slowly on 
the addition of an excess of acid. Even when the ratio of per¬ 
chlorate to bismuth is as much as 4:1, not more than 40—50% 
of the bismuth oxyperchlorate is converted into the hydroxy- 
salt, Bi(0H)(C10 4 ) 2 . E.M.F. measurements of cells of the type 
H 2 |HC10 4 ||HC10 4 +Bi0C10 4 |Bi have been made at 25° for various 
concentrations of perchloric acid and the bismuth salt. The 
results fully confirm the conclusions drawn from the conductivity 
values. The measurements lead to the following values for the 
molecular electrode potential of bismuth, which were calculated 
on the two assumptions that the bismuth in solution exists entirely 
as the ion BiO + and the ion Bi(OH) f +, respectively: Bi|BiO r : 
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—0*314 volt, Bi|Bi(OH) ++ +H + 0*298 volt. For comparative 
purposes, the electrical conductivity of solutions of nitric and 
perchloric acid have also been measured at 25°. J. F. S. 

Electrode Potential of Bismuth determined by Equilibrium 
Measurements. Ernest H. Swift ( J . Amer. Chem . Soc ., 1923, 
45, 371—377; cf. preceding abstract).—The position of the equi¬ 
librium between bismuth and copper perchlorates and metallic copper 
and bismuth has been determined at 25° by shaking together the metal 
and the perchlorate of the other metal and analysing the equilibrium 
mixture. The reaction is represented by the equation 3Cu+ 
2Bi(ClC>4) 8 ~ 2Bi+3Cu(C10A, and from the composition of the 
equilibrium solution the value of the molecular electrode potential 
of bismuth has been calculated on the assumption that the bismuth 
exists in such solutions entirely as the ion BiO* and on the assump¬ 
tion that it exists solely as the ion Bi(OH)" and that the free 
perchloric acid present is completely ionised. The following values, 
referred to the molecular hydrogen electrode, were obtained: 
Bi|BiO # +H # ||=—0*318 volt, Bi|Bi(OH)”+IT||=-0*310 volt. If 
the copper salt is regarded as completely ionised, whereby the errors 
in the ionisation assumptions are partly compensated, there result 
values which differ by about 5 m.-volt from the above, namely 
—0*323 and —0*314 volt, respectively. These results are in fair 
agreement with the values —0*314 and —0*298 volt obtained by 
Smith (he. cit.) from E.MJP . measurements. J. F. S. 

Hydrogen-Chlorine Cell. F. Foerster [with A. Nobis, and 
H. StOtzer] ( Z . Elektrochem ., 1923, 29, 64—79).—With the object 
of finding a method by which chlorine and hydrogen can be com* 
bined on the large scale to form hydrochloric acid, the authors 
have investigated the element J^H^HClIC^Pt. The cell was 
built up in a U-tube which was divided at the bend by a porous 
diaphragm, platinised electrodes were inserted and chlorine was led 
into one side, hydrogen into the other. It is shown that with 
such an arrangement current is furnished without any great 
amount of polarisation up to 10“ 2 amperes/cm. 2 of platinum surface 
in the solution. The action consists in the combination of hydrogen 
and chlorine to form hydrogen chloride, and since the transport 
number of the hydrogen-ion is greater than that of the chloride-ion, 
the concentration of the hydrochloric acid in the chlorine side of 
the cell increases much more rapidly than in the hydrogen side. By 
increasing the temperature, the terminal voltage of the cell increases 
up to a definite maximum temperature which is higher the larger 
.the current drawn from the cell. At 80°, however, the voltage 
falls when large currents are drawn from the cell, because the 
reduction in the gas concentration retards the electromotive action 
more than it would normally have been increased by the increase 
in temperature. The velocity of the electromotive action of the 
chlorine is very great and independent of the nature of the electrode, 
platinum or various forms of oarbon being equally good. Hydro¬ 
gen, however, requires the catalytic action of platinum black to 
give it a somewhat larger activity, and even when this is used the 
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reaction velocity of the hydrogen is not very large, so that a marked 
polarisation appears when considerable quantities of current are 
withdrawn. The electromotive activity of the hydrogen is 
restricted to the thin layer of the electrolyte covering the surface 
of the electrode which protrudes into the gas atmosphere. To 
increase the surface layer and to keep the concentration of hydrogen 
in it sufficiently high to furnish the necessary amount of current, it 
is essential that a very rapid stream of hydrogen should be passed 
into the solution. Platinised carbon will serve as electrode just 
as well as platinised platinum. The action is very slow if a bright 
platinum electrode is used, and it does not take place at all with 
carbon electrodes. In apparent connexion with this is the fact 
that the overvoltage of hydrogen on carbon electrodes is consider¬ 
able. On paraffined carbon electrodes the overvoltage of hydrogen 
shows unexpectedly large variations with time. Combinations 
such as H 2 |carbon|HCl|carbon|Cl 2 or H 2 |bright Pt|HCl|carbon|Cl 2 
give E.M.F . values which arise from concentration cells of the form 
Oyof small partial pressure)|HC1 JCl 2 (p=1 atm.). If on a platinised 
electrode the process H 2 —► 2EL*+2© is no longer sufficient to 

furnish the current, the electrode becomes polarised to +0*8-[-0*9 

volt, and the current furnishing process is then Pt—■*Pt""+4©, 
which continues as long as the platinum deposit lasts. The 
potential of the element Pt|0*0lJlfH 2 PtCl 6 in 22VHC1|| has been 
measured and found to have the value +0*74 volt. Oxygen is 
capable, if but slowly, of displaying an electromotive activity 
on carbon electrodes, which appears to be brought about by a 
small quantity of a carbon oxide present on the electrode. By 
using comb-shaped electrodes, of which the one in the hydrogen 
part of the cell is platinised, cells of about 600 c.c. capacity can 
be constructed which will furnish a continuous current of 0*5— 
0*63 ampere at 0*75 volt for many hours. To achieve this result, 
the hydrogen must be led in at 10—30 litres per hour. In the chlorine 
part of the cell lOA^hydrochloric acid is produced with a 90% 
yield calculated on the chlorine led in, and a material yield on the 
hydrogen of 1—2%. In view of the necessity of using highly 
platinised electrodes and a very high rate of flow of hydrogen, 
it is shown that the process considered is impossible for the com¬ 
mercial manufacture of hydrochloric acid. The burning of hydro¬ 
gen in chlorine is a more suitable and at the same time a simpler 
process for this purpose. J. F. S. 

New Form of Electrical Resistance of Electrolytes. 

Maurice Philippson (Bull. Acad. toy. Belg ., 1922, [v], 8, 76— # 
80).—Since an electrolytic ion possesses inertia, the magnitude* 
of an alternating current passing through an electrolyte should 
decrease as the frequency of the current increases, the effect being 
analogous to that of electromagnetic self-induction. An electro¬ 
lyte should, in fact, possess two kinds of resistance, frictional and 
kinetic. The author obtained evidence of the existence of the 
latter kind of resistance and succeeded in measuring the “ self¬ 
inductance ” and 4t kinetic reactance ” of an electrolytic cell, 
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using a resonance method, “ tuning ” a circuit containing the 
cell to one in which induced alternating currents of known fre¬ 
quency were produced. For a cell of 20 ohms resistance, containing 
a normal solution of potassium chloride, the kinetic reactances 
corresponding with frequencies of 4xl0 6 , l*5xl0 6 , and 3x10®, 
were found to be respectively 0*60, 13*09, And 7*35 ohms, a maxi¬ 
mum figure also being obtained at frequency 1*5 Xl0 6 when a cell 
of 100 ohms resistance was used, or when sodium lactate or acetate 
was substituted for potassium chloride. For frequencies of 1X10 6 
to 3 X10 6 , the kinetic reactance of a cell is roughly proportional to 
the volume of solution between the electrodes. E. E. T. 

Anodic Behaviour of Metals in Non-aqueous Solutions. 
III. Iron, Nickel, Cobalt, and Chromium in Ethyl-alcoholic 
Solutions of Nitrates. Umberto Sborgi and Gino Cappon 
(Nuovo Cim ., 1922, [vi], 23, 303—331).—The authors have in¬ 
vestigated the anodic behaviour of various metals in ethyl-alcoholic 
solutions of calcium and ammonium nitrates, the apparatus 
employed being similar to that previously used (A., 1921, ii, 572), 
but modified to render it applicable at higher temperatures and to 
allow of the separate collection of the anodic and cathodic gases. 

Cobalt exhibits complete activity, dissolving as a bivalent metal 
at all current densities from 0*03 to 3 amps, per sq. dcm., and at 
all temperatures (from —10° to 60°). The other three metals 
show passivity phenomena. Nickel is passive at all temperatures 
from —10° to 25°. At 60°, it is partly active if the current- 
density is high (0*3—3 amps, per sq. dcm.); in the ammonium 
nitrate solution, at low current density (0*03), not only is there 
complete electrochemical activity, but superposed on this is chemical 
activity, nickel being attacked by alcoholic ammonium nitrate, 
particularly at high temperatures. With iron, there is complete 
passivity at all temperatures and current densities employed. 

Chromium shows in the alcoholic solutions passivity phenomena 
similar to those observed in aqueous solutions, the attack being 
approximately (but somewhat less than) sexavalent; chromic, 
and not chromate, ions appear. 

In the alcoholic calcium nitrate solutions, there is formed at 
the cathode a badly conducting layer composed, partly at least, 
of calcium ethoxide. In all cases in which partial or total passivity 
is observed at 25°, oxygen is liberated at the anode in amount 
corresponding with 7*5% of the total current, the remainder, 
allowing for the current expended in dissolving the metal, giving 
rise to acetaldehyde; the latter is formed almost quantitatively, 
only a trace of acetic acid being obtained. T. H. P. 

Application of the Theory of Magnetism to the Calculation 
of Atomic Diameters. J. F. T. Young (Trans. Boy. Soc . 
Canada , 1922, III, 16, 49—61).—Attention is directed to the periodic 
distribution of paramagnetic and diamagnetic properties among 
the elements arranged in the customary periodic table. A mathe¬ 
matical theory, applicable either to the dynamic or static atomic 
model, permitting atomic dimensions of an element to be calculated 
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from the value of the magnetio permeability is detailed, and the 
results are applied to calculate the atomic radii of 26 elements. 
The values obtained are of the correct order in all cases. 

J. S. G. T. 

The Specific Heat of Saturated Benzene Vapour, and the 
Adiabatic Curve of the Liquid-Vapour Mixture. G. Bruhat 
and A. Delaygue (J. Phys. Radium , 1923, 4, 1—10).—From the 
experimental critical constants of benzene, its specific heat at low 
pressure, and its heat of evaporation, deductions have been made 
of the specific heat of the saturated vapour over a range of tem¬ 
peratures. At low temperatures, and in the neighbourhood of 
the critical temperature, this specific heat is negative, but at inter¬ 
mediate temperatures becomes positive. The values deduced for 
the two inversion points, 121° and 254°, are in good agreement 
with the experimental values 122° and 258° (cf. A., 1922, ii, 348). 
From the specific heats of the saturated vapour, the entropies 
of the vapour, the liquid, and mixtures of both have been deduced 
for temperatures ranging from ordinary temperatures up to the 
critical temperature. On a diagram, in which values of the entropy 
are plotted against temperature, the paths of the points for which 
an adiabatic expansion does not change the relative amounts of 
the two phases is indicated. By employing Young’s tables, the 
usual volume-temperature and pressure-temperature diagrams may 
be constructed. W. E. G. 

The Specific Heats of Nitrous and Nitric Oxides. J. R. 

Partington and W. G. Shilling (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 
416—430).—The specific heats of nitrous and nitric oxides are 
of special interest from the point of view of the Lewis-Langmuir 
theory, because of the similarity of the electronic configurations 
of nitrous oxide and carbon dioxide, and of nitric oxide, carbon 
monoxide, and nitrogen. Nearly all the previous work on 
nitrous oxide was vitiated by the use of impure gas, and results 
varying from G p /C v =l-25 —1*32 are recorded in the literature. 
For nitric oxide, previous values range from 1*38—1*415. The 
nitrous oxide in the present experiments was freed from oxygen 
and nitrogen by passing it through a tube immersed in liquid air. 
The ratio of the specific heats of the two gases was determined by 
measurement of the relative velocities of sound in these gases and 
in pure dry air. The effect of the tube on the velocity of sound 
was eliminated. It was shown that Wohl’s equation of state has 
no advantage over that of Berthelot for the reduction of the results, 
and that of the latter is employed as the basis of the calculation 
of the specific heats. The values obtained were, for nitrous oxide, 
Cp/Cv— 1*302, C p = 8*799 cal., C , r =6*758 cal.; for nitric oxide, 
C£/C;== 1*400, C p =z 6*990 cal., and £,=4*993 cal. W. E. G. 

The Meaning of a and b in the Equation of State. Angus 
F. Core (Phil Mag., 1923, 45, [vi], 622—624).—In the general 
virial equation, pv—RT+B/v, the term B/v does not naturally 
fall into two parts, one of which is proportional to the temperature, 
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RTb/v, and the other independent of the temperature It is 
necessary to define either a or b. Thus a/v may be defined as 
half the work necessary to abstract N molecules chosen at random 
from the interior of the gas to infinity outside the gas, the other 
molecules remaining fixed in position. Thus defined a/v corre¬ 
sponds most closely with the equation of van der Waals. The 
term RTb/v cannot be called the collision virial, for when the 
molecules contain a hard kernel it does not in general reduce to 
the collision virial of Reinganum. The effect of making RTb/v 
equal to the collision virial is critically discussed, and shown to 
lead to a/v=0 if the molecule is regarded as a hard sphere without 
external field. W. E. G. 

Freezing Points of Organic Substances. VII. Jean 
Timmermans (Bull. Soc. chim. Bdg ., 1922, 31, 389—397; cf. A., 
1921, ii, 622).—The freezing points of a further 68 organic liquids 
are given in tabular form. The results confirm the author’s 
previous conclusion that the alternation of melting points between 
the odd and even members of a homologous series is a general 
phenomenon, and allow this generalisation to be extended to include 
substances possessing two hydrocarbon chains linked by a central 
characteristic group (secondary amines, ethers, alkyl sulphides, 
etc.). Inverse alternation, in which the odd members of a series 
melt at a higher temperature than the adjacent even members, is 
shown to be frequent, even in series of symmetrical compounds. The 
melting points of the higher terms of all the homologous series 
considered tend towards a common value of 117° and, further, 
for the paraffins and most of their monosubstitution derivatives, 
it is found that the CU member melts at about 65°, the C 16 member 
at about 20°, and tne C 8 member at about —45°. Compounds 
containing an amino- or a hydroxyl-group do not conform to this rule, 
their melting points being always higher than those quoted above. 
Amongst the lower members of a series there is often considerable 
and irregular variation in the melting points of successive members, 
but a minimum is usually observed at about the C a term. H. H. 

Outer Jacket for Beckmann’s Boiling-point Apparatus. 
James Frederick Spencer (J . Soc. Chem. Ind ., 1923, 42, 126).— 
An outer jacket for the Beckmann boiling-point apparatus is 
described. The jacket is made on the same plan as the usual 
porcelain jackets, but is of copper. The mica windows are carried 
by light copper castings brazed to the inner and outer walls of 
the jacket. Only one side tube is attached to the jacket and 
this serves for putting the solvent and beads into the jacket and 
also for carrying the condenser. The boiling tube is supported 
by a ring of cork placed at the top of inside wall of the jacket. 
The jacket is superior to porcelain and glass jackets since it reduces 
the breakage and danger of fire with inflammable liquids to a 
minimum, and since it is less sensitive to draughts the equilibrium 
temperature is reached more rapidly and becomes steady much 
more quickly. J. F. S. 
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Comparison of the Normal Boiling Temperatures of Un¬ 
desiccated Sulphur as Measured by the Dynamic and Static 
Methods. Alan W. C. Menzies (J. Amer. CJiem. Soc ., 1923, 
45, 327—331).—Since the boiling point of sulphur is used as a 
standard in thermometry, the author has redetermined this value 
by both the static and dynamic methods with the object of ascer¬ 
taining whether or no the equilibrium between liquid sulphur 
freshly condensed from recently generated sulphur vapour and 
sulphur vapour occurs at the same temperature as that between 
liquid sulphur and vapour of a greater age, at the same pressure 
near to 760 mm. The results show that the boiling point of 
undesiccated sulphur is the same whether the dynamic or the static 
method be used. The actual values are not given in the paper, 
but it is stated that the two values do not differ by more than 
0*02°, an amount which is not outside the estimated error of the 
experiment. It is suggested that this similarity might not be 
found if the sulphur were accidentally or intentionally intensively 
desiccated. The statement that delay may occur before a new 
phase, freshly formed, reaches its equilibrium constitution and 
properties, has been examined for certain cases of liquids and 
vapours. J. F. 8. 

A New Process of Microsublimation. Richard Kempf 
(Z. anal . Chem ., 1923, 62, 284—291).—The substance to be sub¬ 
limed is placed on a square brass plate, 12 cm. square and 1 cm. 
thick, heated by means of two resistors of nickel-chromium wire 
connected with an external resistance and regulator. The resistors 
are so arranged that they may be used separately or together, 
either in series or in parallel. The layer of substance is made as 
thin as possible and is covered, at a distance of 0*1 to 0*01 mm., 
with the microscope slide. In this arrangement the temperature 
of the plate can be kept constant over long periods and by suitable 
cooling of the slide, sublimates of most substances in characteristic 
forms may be obtained at comparatively low temperatures, e.g., 
for mercuric chloride 17°, arsenic and sulphur 50°, stearic acid 38°, 
vanillin 53°, indigotin 95°, cocaine 36°, strychnine 103°. These 
temperatures are considerably lower than those at which the 
substances sublime in a vacuum. By this process characteristic 
crystalline deposits from evaporated human urine and blood may 
be obtained, even if present as stains on fabrics, so that the method 
may find application in forensic analyses. A. R. P. 

Heat of Oxidation of Glucinum. H. Copaux and Ch. 
Philips (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 579—580).—A redetermination 
of the heat of oxidation of glucinum by measuring separately 
the heat of dissolution of the metal and its oxide in acids, and 
taking into account this time the variation from unity of the 
specific heat of the acid solutions used, gave a value of 131-3 Cal. 
The heat of oxidation of calcium determined in a similar way as 
a check on the correctness of the principles employed was 160 
Cal., a value in close agreement with that obtained by Guntz by 
other methods. G. F. M. 
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Heats of Combustion and Energy of Dissociation. HI. 

A. von Weinberg (Ber., 1923, 56, [22], 463—466; cf. A., 1920, 
ii, 668—669).—A reply to Fajans (A., 1922, ii, 818) and to Hiickel 
(A., 1922, ii, 818). H. W. 

Calorimetric Researches. HI. Some Remarks on an 
Attempt of Swientoslawski to Calculate the Heat of Com¬ 
bustion of Benzoic Acid by a Semi-theoretical Method. 

P. E. Verkade (Bee, trav. chim., 1923, 42, 105—111; cf. A., 1922, 
ii, 474, 740).—A critical survey of the conclusions drawn by 
Swientoslawski and Popov (A., 1915, ii, 315) and of the method of 
calculation adopted. The author stresses his criticism on the 
ground that benzoic acid is accepted as the calorimetric standard 
substance with a heat of combustion of 6324 cal. 15 <> per g.(air), 
which is about 2% greater than the value given by Swientoslawski 
from a consideration of various experimental results (A., 1918, 
ii, 32; 1921, ii, 679). H. J. E. 

The Calorific Value of Organic Substances. D. P. Kono¬ 
valov (J. Buss. Phys . Chem. Soc., 1918, 50, 81—105).—The heats 
of combustion of many naturally occurring fuels and of many 
organic substances are compared. These heats are calculated, 
not on unit weight of substance burned, but as calories per unit 
quantity of oxygen used in the combustion. A new factor, tt, the 
oxygen potential of carbpn compounds, is introduced. This is 
calculated from the equation tt = T IK, where T, the calorific 
power, is the heat of combustion, Q , minus the heat of vaporisation 
of the water produced, and K, the oxygen coefficient, is the ratio 
of the weight of oxygen used, to the sum of the weight of substance 
and of the water produced, tt is calculated for a number of different 
coals, for petrol, for animal fat, and for various types of saturated 
aliphatic compounds, including paraffins, alcohols, amines, ketones, 
aldehydes, and acids, and found to vary very little for these sub- 
stibces, the mean value being 3-05 Cal., and hence tt for normal 
carbon compounds is very little different from that for pure carbon. 
In the case of compounds containing oxygen, it is incorrect to calculate 
the heat of formation or combustion on the basis that one oxygen 
atom may be balanced against two hydrogen atoms in the compound; 
the correct method is to balance one carbon against two oxygen atoms. 
A formula for the calculation of the heat of formation of oxygen- 
containing saturated aliphatic substances is given, and the results 
obtained from it are found to agree satisfactorily with those found 
experimentally for a number of substances. In the case of nitro¬ 
compounds, however, in which the oxygen is united to nitrogen 
and not to carbon, this formula cannot be applied, and in these 
cases the heat of formation may be calculated by assuming that 
the oxygen is present in the free state. In the case of homologous 
hydrocarbons, it is found that tt gradually increases as the pro¬ 
portion of hydrogen falls. Formulae for the calculation of tt for 
unsaturated hydrocarbons are deduced, and found to agree satis¬ 
factorily with results obtained experimentally for ethylene, 
acetylene, and allylene, tt in these cases increasing with the degree 
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of unsaturation. The same formula is applied to the oaleulation 
of 7T for carbon as Cg, which is found to 4-704. From this result, 
the heat of vaporisation of C 2 is calculated to be 103*6 Cal. w for 
saturated cycfio compounds differs little from that for straight 
chains, whilst for aromatic compounds it increases with increasing 
unsaturation, varying between 3-1 for benzene and 3*138 for 
diphenylacetylene. For terpenes, this value is of the same order 
as for aromatic substances. For rings containing oxygen, how¬ 
ever, a great increase is observable, tt for ethylene oxide being 
3*585, for furfuraldehyde 3-364, and for trioxymethylene 3*509. 
Esters, such as ethyl nitrite, glyceryl trinitrate, and mannitol 
hexanitrate, behave differently from ordinary nitro-compounds, 
liberating more energy on combustion. A formula is deduced for 
the calculation of the heat of combustion of such substances, and 
it is shown that results calculated from it agree well with experi¬ 
mental figures. For cyanogen, tt is only slightly less than for C 2 , 
i.e., 4-097, whilst for hydrocyanic acid it is 3-847, both being very 
close to calculated values. Nitriles also give values for tt above the 
normal, and a small increase is apparent for compounds in which 
every carbon atom has a hydroxyl group attached, such as glycerol. 
Acid amides and carbamide, on the other hand, have a value below 
normal, e.g., for carbamide tt = 2-914, and for oxamide 2-739. 
Many organic acids, such as acetic, propionic, malonie, and succinic 
acids, have also low values. Carbohydrates have all values con¬ 
siderably above normal, the heat effect being on the average 
7-5% greater than that of their carbon content alone. Lignite 
and peat have slightly higher values than the normal, 3-05, although 
lower than that of cellulose, 3-262, indicating that they are transition 
stages to coal. R. T. 

The Heats of Combustion and of Formation of certain 
Explosive Nitro-compounds from their Elements. P. P. 

Rubcov and L. A. Sevebjanov (J . Buss. Phys. Chcm. Soc., 19i8, 
50,140—144).—The heats of combustion of various nitro-compounds 
are measured and their heats of formation hence calculated. These 
are, for 1:3: 5-trinitrobenzene 3178 cal. and 8*5 Cal., respec¬ 
tively, for 2:4: 6-trinitro-l-methylnitroaminobenzene 3016-5 cal. 
and — 14-2 Cal., for 2 : 4 : 6-trinitrotoluene 3691 cal. and + 13-6 
Cal., for 2:3:4:6-tetranitro-l-methylnitroaminobenzene 2551 
cal. and — 29-9 Cal., for ammonium picrate 2890 cal. and + 78 
Cal., for the ammonium salt of hexanitrodiphenylamine 3128 cal. 
and + 14 Cal., and for trinitroethane 1777 cal. and -f 4-3 Cal. 

R. T. 

Nemst’s Theorem. Th. de Donder (Bull. Acad . roy. Belg ., 
1922, [v], 8, 461—465).—The author obtains various expressions 
for the heat of reaction at constant pressure, making use of Nemst’s 
theorem. E. E. T. 

Heat of Coagulation of Ferric Oxide Hydrosol with Sodium 
Sulphate. Frederick L. Browne (J. Amer. Chcm. Soc., 1923, 
45, 311—321).—The heat of coagulation of ferric oxide hydrosol, 
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of widely varying purity, by means of O^W-solution of sodium 
sulphate, has been investigated, using sols prepared by three dissimilar 
methods. The sols employed were prepared, by the oxidation 
of a solution of ferrous chloride with hydrogen peroxide followed 
by dialysis, by the peptisation of precipitated ferric hydroxide in 
ferric chloride solution, and by the addition of various amounts of 
hydrochloric acid to a sol of a high degree of purity prepared by the 
first-named method. The same value for the heat of coagulation 
at a given purity and total iron concentration is obtained with 
sols prepared by all three methods, indicating that ferric oxide 
hydrosols represent an equilibrium which is defined by the tempera¬ 
ture, pressure, concentration, and purity. The change in the 
degree of dispersion of ferric oxide during coagulation does not 
involve a measurable heat effect. The heat effects observed during 
the coagulation of sols of low purity are due to the dilution of the 
ferric chloride and hydrochloric acid contained in the sols, to the 
mixing of these electrolytes with the added coagulating electrolyte, 
and to changes in the adsorption equilibria. J. F. 3. 

Interfacial Tension. James Robert Pound (T., 1923, 123, 
578—599). 

Viscosity, Neutralisation, and Isomorphism. L. J. Simon 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 437—440).—A study of the variation 
in viscosity of solutions of phosphoric acid and arsenic acid during 
their neutralisation by sodium hydroxide shows that the curves 
obtained for the two acids are superposable. The results indicate 
that, in aqueous solution, of the same molecular concentration, 
isomorphous substances modify the viscosity of water at a given 
temperature in the same manner. By isomorphous substances 
is meant those having similar chemical formulae, the same crystal¬ 
line form and showing syn-crystallisation. A study of the chlorides 
of sodium, potassium, rubidium, and ammonium shows that this 
holds good for the last three named, but that for sodium chloride 
there is a marked difference at all temperatures and all concentrations. 

W. G. 

Dissociation Pressures of certain Salt Hydrates by the 
Gas Current Saturation Method. Walter C. Schumb (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc ., 1923, 45, 342—354).—Measurements of the 
dissociation pressures of nine pairs of salt hydrates have been 
made by the gas current saturation method at 25°, and the results 
compared with those obtained by other investigators using the 
same or other methods. The pairs of hydrates examined were 
the mono- and di-hydrates of barium chloride, di- and hexa- 
hydrates of strontium chloride, tri- and penta-hydrates of copper 
sulphate, anhydrous sodium sulphate and the decahydrate, 
hexa- and hepta-hydrates of magnesium, zinc, ferrous, cobalt, and 
nickel sulphates, it is found, contrary to the experience of several 
who have previously used the method, in particular Menzies (A., 1920, 
ii, 738) and Baxter and Lansing (A., 1920, ii, 286), that when suitable 
precautions are taken perfectly trustworthy results are obtained. 
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The necessary precautions concern the size of the saturator con¬ 
taining the mixture of salt hydrates, the method of measuring the 
total internal pressure, the intimate mixing of the two solid phases, 
the rate of flow of the current of air passing through the apparatus, 
and the weighing of the water taken up by the air. It is shown 
that the objection raised to this method, namely, that insufficient 
time is given for the attainment of an equilibrium, is without 
foundation, since the equilibrium may be reached from both sides. 
No certain relationship has been found to hold between the com¬ 
position of analogous salt hydrates and their dissociation pressures 
measured at a given temperature, although the influence of such 
factors as atomic volume and valency is admitted. Exception is 
taken to the generalisations of Clark and Buckner (A., 1922, ii, 300) 
connecting the composition of ammines and hydrates with their 
stability, in view of the numerous exceptions found in the literature. 
It is pointed out that much further work is necessary, both in the 
formation and examination of new molecular compounds and in 
showing that numerous assumed compounds have no real existence, 
before any definite relationships can be established. J. F. S. 

Abnormal Osmosis through Collodion Membranes. 6. 

Peeuner [with 0. Roder] (Z. Elektrochem ., 1923, 29, 54—64).—A 
number of osmosis experiments with dilute solutions of various 
potassium salts are described together with measurements of the 
potential difference at the collodion walls used to separate the dilute 
from the more concentrated solutions. The osmosis is shown 
to reach a maximum value at concentrations between N1 256 and 
W/512. It is shown that when a concentrated solution is separated 
from a dilute solution by a collodion membrane a fall of potential 
is brought about by the diffusion, and this drives the solvent from 
the dilute solution to the concentrated solution, and so brings 
about the abnormal osmosis. Since the diffusion potential between 
the walls of the membrane depends on the fall of concentration 
inside the walls of the membrane, it follows that the abnormal 
osmosis is different with rotating membranes than with fixed 
membranes. With fixed membranes and stationary solutions the 
concentration on the surface of the membrane contiguous with the 
dilute solution is much greater than that in other portions of this 
solution. The ratio of the concentration on the two walls of the 
membrane approaches a maximum with increasing concentration 
of the concentrated solution. The maximum is reached at a 
concentration such that with the same concentration on both sides 
of the collodion wall the electro-endosmosis and the electro-adsorp¬ 
tion potential £ also have their maximum value. This is explained 
if it be assumed that at this concentration the coefficient of diffusion 
is at its minimum. Such an assumption is in keeping with the 
fact that the diffusion potential difference is much greater with 
membranes than without. The electrolyte behaves in the membrane 
as though the migration velocity of the anion, t>, is reduced, and 
the more reduced the greater the value of £. Since in the equation 
for the diffusion potential difference the value of {u — v)/(u + v) 
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and the ratio of the concentrations, for concentrations in the 
region where the more concentrated solution shows a maximum 
osmotic pressure, decrease in the same way as £, the maxima of the 
diffusion potential difference of the abnormal osmosis and the 
electro-enaosomosis must lie close together. With rotating 
membranes, the concentrations on the surface of the membrane 
differ only slightly from the concentration in the interior of the 
solution, since there is only a fall of concentration over the very 
thin adhering layer of the solution on the outside of the membrane. 
The diffusion potential difference increases with increasing concen¬ 
tration of the concentrated solution up to a very high value of this 
concentration. For these reasons, and because of the increased 
pure osmotic action, no maximum of the transport of liquid occurs. 
The maximum of the abnormal osmosis with collodion membranes 
is due to a further cause, if, as is stated by Loeb, it is caused by the 
increase in the diffusion potential difference and the decrease in 
the charge on the membrane with increasing concentration of the 
more concentrated solution. J. F. S. 

Potential Difference occurring in a Donnan Equilibrium 
and the Theory of Colloidal Behaviour. A. V. Hill (Proc. 
Roy. Soc. 9 1923, [A], 102 , 705—710).—A theoretical paper in which 
the contention of Loeb (Proteins and the Theory of Colloidal 
Behaviour), that the Donnan membrane equilibrium (A., 1911, ii, 
848) involving the presence of an ion which does not diffuse, is the 
basis of the colloidal properties of a protein solution, is discussed. 
Whilst the possibility of Loeb’s conclusion is admitted, it is pointed 
out that one of the main arguments used in its favour by Loeb is 
incorrect. Loeb shows that the potential difference observed 
experimentally between a protein and a non-protein solution 
separated by a membrane agrees very exactly with that calculated 
from the difference in hydrogen-ion concentrations also observed 
experimentally, and concludes that this supports his hypothesis. 
As a matter of fact, this equality is a necessary and inevitable 
consequence of the manner in which the observations were made and 
of general thermodynamic principles, and its proof is independent 
of any hypothesis of the mechanism by which the potential difference 
is produced. J. F. S. 

Anomalous Osmosis of Solutions of Electrolytes with 
Colloidal Membranes. I. The Electrical Properties of the 
Membrane System. F. E. Bartell and Dwight C. Carpenter 
(J. Physical Ghent ., 1923, 27 , 101—116).—It is shown that in the 
measurement of osmosis in collodion bags as prepared by Loeb 
(A., 1919, ii, 399, 497) an increase in volume of 15% is brought 
about by small heads of solution which causes a considerable error 
in the pressure values obtained. To avoid this source of error, 
the authors have used collodion membranes prepared by Bigelow and 
Gemberling's method (A., 1907, ii, 933), which they find are uniform 
in thickness and permeability, and by regulating the conditions 
under which they are formed the permeability can be adjusted to 
any particular value. The membranes were mounted in a non- 
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leaking osmotic oell made of two T-shaped glass compartments 
of equal volume, held together by a brass coupling which holds 
the membrane firmly between the two compartments. The osmosis 
values of 1*0, 0-1, 0-01, and 0*001 JIT solutions of hydrochloric acid 
and potassium hydroxide, chloride, sulphate, ferrocyanide, ferri- 
cyanide, carbonate, phosphate, acetate, oxalate, and tartrate, sodium 
chloride, calcium, magnesium, and aluminium chlorides have been 
determined and the maximum potential of each osmotic system 
has been measured at 25°. The sign of the membrane charge has 
been determined by cataphoresis experiments, using finely ground 
suspended membrane material. The data show that the initial 
rate of osmosis bears a definite relationship to the electrical properties 
of the membrane system for practically all the salts examined. 
The anomalous effects obtained with collodion are very similar to 
those obtained with membranes of porcelain, gold beater’s skin, 
calf’s bladder, and parchment paper. The maximal and minimal 
values obtained with these different membranes do not come at 
exactly the same concentrations, but when the results are considered 
in the light of the exact condition of the electrical orientations of 
the different membrane systems, they are found to be closely 
comparable. It is also shown that the anomalous effects are 
somewhat related to a time factor. For example, the data for the 
osmosis of potassium carbonate at the end of a two-hour period, 
when plotted against the logarithm of the concentration, did not 
give an ^-shaped curve, whilst the iV-shape is pronounced in the 
curve obtained at the end of a twelve-hour osmosis period. This 
makes it appear probable that the process of diffusion is in some way 
responsible for the repressing effects noted at the intermediate 
concentrations. J. F. S. 

Four Laws of the Mutual Influence of Salts on the Solubility. 

P. P. von Weimaen (Kolloid Z.> 1923, 32, 145—149).—The author 
discusses four laws of mutual influence of salts on solubility and 
shows the importance of these to the behaviour of colloidal solutions. 
The four laws are : (1) Nemst’s law. The solubility of a salt is 
decreased by the presence of a second salt which has a common 
ion with the first. (2) Noyes’s law. The solubility of a salt increases 
in the presence of a second salt which has no ion in common with 
the first salt. (3) The solubility of a salt in the presence of a 
second salt with a common ion commences to increase from a 
definite concentration of the second salt. The definite concen¬ 
tration is determined by the nature of the two salts and the solvent, 
and is lower the smaller the power of the solvent to break up the 
complexes formed. (4) When two or more salts are dissolved in 
a given solvent, a competition for the solvent between the salts 
takes place, so that a decrease in the solubility of the salt which 
takes up least of the solvent follows. The existence of the third 
law demands a new statement of Nemst’s law, which is therefore 
now written: The solubility of a salt in the presence of a second 
salt with a common ion decreases when the concentration of the 
second salt does not exceed a definite value. J. F. S. 
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Relation between Molecular and Crystal Symmetry as 
shown by -X-Ray Crystal Analysis. G. Shearer ( Proc . 
Physical Soc ., 1923, 35, 81—100).—A theoretical paper, in which 
the methods of X-ray analysis, the nature of the elementary crystal 
lattice, and the meaning of axes and planes of symmetry in the 
lattice are discussed. It is shown that the methods of X-ray 
analysis enable the number of molecules associated with the unit 
cell to be determined. With the aid of this information an attempt 
is made to connect the symmetry properties of the crystal with this 
number and with the symmetry properties of the molecules from 
which the crystal is formed. The symmetry number for each of the 
thirty-two crystal classes is given, and is shown to mean the mini¬ 
mum number of asymmetric molecules necessary in the unit cell to 
satisfy the symmetry conditions. The relative orientations and 
positions of these molecules in the cell are discussed. It is suggested 
that this symmetry number is the actual Humber of molecules in 
the cell when the molecule is asymmetric; further that, if the mole¬ 
cule possesses symmetry, this symmetry appears also in the crystal, 
and the number of molecules in the unit cell is obtained by dividing 
the symmetry number of the crystal by the symmetry number of 
the molecule. Evidence is produced in support of these hypotheses, 
and examples are given of their application to inorganic and organic 
crystals. J. F. S. 

Structure of Metal Crystals. Modification of the Powder 
Method of Determining the Structure of Metal Crystals. 

K. A. Owen and G. D. Preston (Proc. Physical Soc., 1923, 35, 
101—108).—Plates of aluminium, iron, copper, lead, and magnesium 
have been examined by means of a Bragg X-ray spectrometer, 
employing radiation from a molybdenum anti-cathode. The 
maxima observed in the spectra are sufficiently intense to measure 
with accuracy, and the crystalline structure of the materials 
examined is readily determined. The following data have been 
obtained: aluminium has a face-centred cubic lattice, the length 
of the side of the unit cube of which is a = 4*041 A. and the number 
of atoms associated with each elementary cube is n = 3*98; iron 
has a centred cubic lattice, n = 2*015 and a = 2*869 A.; copper 
has a face-centred cubic lattice, a = 3*628 A. and n = 4*06; lead also 
has a face-centred cubic lattice, a = 4*983 A. and n = 4*11, and 
magnesium has a hexagonal lattice, the side of the hexagon having 
a mean value a = 3*17 A. and n = 0*98. J. F. S. 

The Mesomorphic State of Matter. G. Frie del (Ann. 
Physique, 1922, [ix], 18, 273—474).—A new classification of liquid 
crystals according to their structure. Matter is capable of existing 
in two forms, neither crystalline nor liquid, for which the new 
designation, the mesomorphic state, is proposed. The first form is 
called the smectio phase, after the soaps which occur in this olass, 
and the second, the nematic phase, on account of the linear 
discontinuities which are its principal feature. A short historical 
account of liquid crystals, and a summary of the substances giving 
rise to either or both of the two types are given. 
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The smectic and nematic phases, when they occur together, are 
always separated by a discontinuity, and the former is the phase 
which is stable at the lower temperature. The smectic form is 
always optically positive, but the latter may be divided into two 
classes, nematic proper and cholesteric, according to the sign of the 
rotation. The smectic phase possesses high viscosity and is rigid 
except in the direction of the optical axis, and displacement is accom¬ 
panied by a change of structure. On the other hand, the nematic type 
is fluid, often more fluid than the liquid, and accommodates itself 
to movements within the film, brownian or otherwise. When the 
smectic phase is not homogeneous, as when the temperature is 
raised, there appears a new structure showing groups of lines which 
are always in the form of focal conics. The conics form groups of 
two, an ellipse and a hyperbola, and the focal groups are often 
systematically arranged inside a polygonal structure. This 
structure is discussed in detail. On cooling from the liquid or 
nematic state, the smectic phase makes its appearance in short rods, 
ornamented by focal groups; the nematic type gives droplets in 
similar circumstances. A magnetic or electric field is without 
action on the smectic phase, whereas the structural lines in the 
nematic phase are oriented so that the optical axis becomes parallel, 
and normal, respectively, to the lines of force. Another point of 
difference between the two forms is the behaviour on transition from 
the crystalline to the mesomorphic state. In both types, the new 
structure is based on the old, but whereas the old surfaces of 
separation of the crystals show focal conics in the smectic phase, the 
division in the nematic type is always absolute. The two kinds of 
complex structure possessed by the latter type are based on threads 
with no characteristic geometric form, and on centres which give 
rise to a spherolytic structure. The cholesteric type, which is 
optically negative, is only a special form of the optically positive 
variety, for there is a gradual change from the optically negative 
class to the normal nematic type. W. E. G. 

The Cholesteric Type of Compounds. Georges Friedel 
( Compt . rend., 1923, 176, 475—478).—The addition of very small 
amounts of a cholesteric substance to a substance, such as azoxy- 
anisole or azoxyphenetole, having a nematic phase, impresses on 
the latter the characteristic properties of the cholesteric type. 
If it is admitted that the rotatory power of the cholesteric phase 
is due to a very high torsion round the normal to the positive 
optical axis, then the rotatory power, measured in the normal 
region of the spectrum, should be greater the smaller the torsion. 
This is shown to be the case for mixtures of azoxyanisole and 
cholesteryl acetate. 

From a consideration of the behaviour of mixtures of azoxy¬ 
anisole or azoxyphenetole or of methylbenzylidenebenzidine with 
colophony, it is shown that the addition, to a nematic substance, 
of any substance having molecular rotatory power gives rise to a 
cholesteric substance in which the two typical structures of this 
form of matter are seen. If the amount of the asymmetric sub- 
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stance exceeds a certain, gena»By very small, amount the afteaeture 
with planes shows a very strong rotatory power of the type of 
ordinary cholesterol compounds, but if the amount of the asym¬ 
metric substance tends towards zero, there is a gradual passage 
from the cholesteric to the nematic characteristics. W. G. 

Dielectric Constants of Colloidal Solutions. II. J. Errera 
(Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 157—163).—A continuation of work previously 
published (A., 1922, ii, 694). The dielectric constant of a number 
of vanadium pentoxide sols has been determined under a variety 
of conditions. It is shown that the constant is increased by passing 
an alternating current through the solution, due to electric coagul¬ 
ation. Dilution of a sol causes an immediate decrease in the value 
of the dielectric constant, but, on keeping, the value increases 
with time; this is due to the partial solution of the disperse phase. 
Increasing temperature decreases the dielectric constant to an 
amount corresponding with the increase in the molecular motion 
and the degree of dispersion. The dielectric constant increases 
with increasing current strength and increasing wave-length in 
accordance with the increased directing force. Measurements of 
the electrical conductivity of the solutions show that the changes 
observed in the dielectric constant are real and not due to changes 
in the conductivity factor. The importance of the above results 
for the theory of electrical double refraction and anomalous dispersion 
is pointed out. * J. F. S. 

The Study of Soap Solutions. J. W. McBain (Rep. Brit. 
Assoc ., 1922, 360—361).—A review of the evidence for the existence 
of the ionic micelle and the theories arising therefrom. E. H. R. 

Lyotropic Action in Processes of Solution of Colloids. 

N. P. Peskov (Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 163—166).—The action of the 
kations, ammonium, lithium, sodium, potassium, rubidium, and 
caBsium on the rate solution of arsenic sulphide, gold, and cupric 
sulphide sols in alkaline media has been investigated. It is shown 
in all cases that the lyotropic action of these kations is in the order 
NH 4 *|H 2 0|Li\ Na\ Rb\ CV. The ammonium ion decreases the 
rate of solution very strongly, whilst the other ions increase it more 
the greater the atomic weight of the element. The effect of adding 
•the chlorides of the alkali metals on the time required for the pro¬ 
duction of the blue colour in mixtures of sodium sulphite, sulphuric 
acid, and iodic acid has also been investigated, and found to have 
in all cases an accelerating action, the order of increasing acceler¬ 
ation being Li\ Na‘, K\ NH 4 \ Rb*, Cs\ With the exception of 
ammonium, the order is the same as that noted above. Similar 
experiments with coagulated arsenic sulphide and gold gave exactly 
the same order as was obtained with the uncoagulated sols, showing 
that the lyotropic action extends to macro-heterogeneous systems. 
A still coarser system, gold obtained by the reduction of gold 
chloride with hydrogen peroxide, furnished identical results, and 
finally gold powder dissolved more rapidly in the presence of 
rubidium chloride than in pure water. Hence it is shown that the 
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lyotropic action refers only to the solvent, and is manifested with 
all degrees of dispersion of the system. Adsorption only plays a 
part in so far as it may displace the action. J. F. S. 

The Effect of Dissolved Substances on the Deposition of 
Colloidal Particles from a Solution by means of an Electric 
Current. Richard D. Kleeman (Physical Rev ., 1922, 20, 
272—279).—The addition of 0*1—0*3% of sodium hydroxide, 
silicate, sulphate, phosphate, hydrogen phosphate or tartrate, 
potassium hydroxide, or tartaric acid to porcelain slip (a colloidal 
solution of clay, flint, and felspar in water) results in the formation 
of a solid instead of a semi-liquid deposit when it is subjected to 
an electric current. The increase in compactness of the deposit, 
obtained on the addition to the slip of one of the substances men¬ 
tioned, was found to be intimately connected with the increase in 
fluidity of the slip produced by them. In explanation, it is assumed 
that the addition of a small amount of a substance to the slip 
decreases the radii of the spheres of action of the particles, or the 
spheres associated with the particles which do not penetrate into 
each other during their motion of translation. The fact that 
continued addition of the substance first precipitates some of the 
particles, mainly the flint and felspar, and then causes redissolution 
is explained in the same way. The equations of distribution of 
colloidal particles under the action of gravity are obtained. The 
experimental results indicate that the volume of the spheres of 
action of a particle in porcelain slip is about twice the actual volume 
of the particle. A. A. E. 

Ultramicroscopic Method for the Measurement of the 
Velocity of Kataphoresis. H. R. Kruyt and A. E. van Arkel 
(Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 91—95).—An apparatus is described 
whereby the velocity of kataphoresis of ultramicroscopic particles 
may be measured. From the measurements it is shown that 
the potential at the interface colloid-dispersion medium may be 
calculated. Using this apparatus, the velocity of kataphoresis 
of selenium sols has been determined at distances 0—900 mm. 
from the walls of the containing vessel. The potential at the 
interface is found to be 43 m.-volts. J. F. S. 

Heterogeneous Equilibria between the Chlorides of Cal¬ 
cium, Magnesium, Potassium, and their Aqueous Solutions. 
I. William Bell Lee and Alfred Charles Egerton (T., 1923, 
123, 706—716). 

Equilibria between the Acido- and Aquo-iridiumpent- 
ammines. Arthur B. Lamb and Lawrence T. Fairhall 
(J. Amer . Chem . #oc., 1923, 45, 378—395).—Slight modifications 
have been made in Palmaer’s method of preparing iridiuippentam- 
mine salts; these modifications give purer products and are more 
convenient (A., 1896, ii, 179). Chloropentammineiridium chloride 
has been shown to undergo no appreciable decomposition in aqueous 
solution at 100°. The velocity oi transformation of chloro-, bromo-, 
iodo-, and nitrato-pentammines into the corresponding aquammines 
and vice versa has been measured at 95°, and in the case of the 
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bromo-ammines at 80°. All these transformations have been 
found to follow the course of a unimolecular reaction, and their 
velocity constants have been found to have the same relative 
magnitudes as the corresponding constants of the cobaltammines. 
The equilibria reached in these transformations have been in¬ 
vestigated analytically. For this purpose, the method of MoLean 
and Van Slyke (A., 1915, ii, 479) has been carefully studied and 
still further refined. The values for the equilibrium concentrations, 
thus found, are shown to be substantially in agreement with those 
calculated from the velocity measurements, ana similar to those of 
corresponding equilibria among cobaltammines. They are all, 
however, markedly displaced from the aquo-side of the reaction, 
as compared with the corresponding cobaltammines. The values 
for the concentrations found in the bromo-bromide equilibrium 
have been shown to agree reasonably well with the requirements of 
an empirical equation similar to that found for the cobaltammines. 
This equation has the form [C B — Gd>] 0,4A /G F ==K 2 where C R and 
C P represent the total concentration of aquo- and acido-salts, 
respectively. The conclusion has therefore been drawn that, whilst 
the exchange of the central cobalt atom for an iridium atom in the 
ammines considered has produced a general displacement in the 
velocity and equilibria constants, it has produced no relative 
displacements. J. F. S. 

Dynamics of the Formation of Nitriles from Acid Anhy¬ 
drides and Amides. IV. Investigation of the Reaction 
between Acetamide and Benzoic Anhydride by Phase Ride 
Methods. Robert Kremann, Alois Auer, Viktor Oswald, 
and Alfred Zoff ( Monatsh ., 1923, 43, 345—358).—The inter¬ 
action of equimolecular quantities of acetamide and benzoic an¬ 
hydride proceeds according to the simple equation : CHg'CO’NHg-j- 
(C 6 H 6 *C0) 2 0 CH 3 'CN+2C 6 H5<J0^H, no side-reaction (to pro¬ 

duce acetylbenzoylimide) occurring (cf. A., 1922, ii, 748). The 
reaction was followed by the method previously employed by the 
author. The formation of an equimolecular compound (cf. this 
vol., i, 336) between acetamide and benzoic anhydride, melting 
at a temperature (84°) at which these two substances interact 
rapidly, caused difficulty in obtaining accurately the first few 
points on the temperature-freezing point curve. Other difficulties 
arose from the volatility of acetonitrile. The reaction studied is 
reversible, equilibrium (at 98°) being reached at 69% conversion 
from left to right of the above equation. The formation of the 
compound between acetamide and benzoic anhydride is thought 
to explain the fact that, from the results of the present investig¬ 
ation, benzoic anhydride appears to be a less effective dehydrating 
agent than acetic anhydride, whereas other results point to the 
contrary conclusion (cf. following abstract). E. E. T. 

Dynamics of the Formation of Nitriles from Acid Amides 
and Anhydrides.. V. The Study of the Reaction: 1 Benzoic 
Anhydride + 2 Acetic Acid 2 Benzoic Acid +1 Acetic 
Anhydride. Robert Kremann and Wilhelm Rosier (Monatsh., 
1923, 43, 359—365).—The reaction studied proceeds from left to 
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right (at 77*6°) to the extent of about 65%, giving a reaction con¬ 
stant K= 6*4. The reaction was studied by the usual method 
(freezing-point determinations at intervals, with subsequent refer¬ 
ence to a freezing-point curve obtained from known mixtures, etc,), 
and it is shown that although, undoubtedly, two side reactions, 
producing the mixed anhydride, occur, these do not affect, to 
any extent, the figures given above for the main reaotion. 

E. E. T. 

The Conditions of Reaction of Hydrogen with Sulphur. 
I. Direct Union. Ronald George Wretford Nourish and 
Eric Keightley Rideal (T., 1923, 123, 696—705). 

The Propagation of Flame in Complex Gaseous Mixtures. 
V. The Interpretation of the Law of Speeds. William 
Payman (T., 1923, 123, 412—420). 

The Rate of Detonation in Complex Gaseous Mixtures. 

William Payman and Noel Stanley Walls (T., 1923, 123, 
420—426). 

The Effect of Pressure on the Limits of Inflammability 
of Mixtures of the Paraffin Hydrocarbons with Air. William 
Payman and Richard Vernon Wheeler (T., 1923, 123, 426— 
434). 

A Simple Form of Apparatus for Observing the Rate 
of Reaction between Gases and Liquids, and its Use for 
Determining the Rate of Solution of Oxygen by Water under 
Different Conditions of Mixing. H. G. Becker (Phil. Mag., 
1923, [vi], 45, 581—592).—The principle on which the apparatus is 
based depends on the changes in pressure which occur when a 
liquid is placed in contact with a closed volume of gas. The 
measurements of the absorption of oxygen were made with a 
suspension of ferrous hydroxide in water. Five different rates of 
stirring of the water were employed, ranging from zero to 1000 
revolutions per minute. The process of adsorption followed a 
linear law showing that the deoxygenation of the water was com¬ 
plete in a few seconds. The rate of solution per unit area increases 
rapidly with increase in the rate of stirring, and tends to a maximum 
as the higher rates are reached. Gentle stirring of the under layers 
of the water increases the rate of solution as much as twenty-fold 
compared with stationary water. When in the quiescent state, the 
rate of solution of a gas by a liquid is liable to sudden unaccount¬ 
able changes. The maximum rate of solution attained in these 
experiments was 0*0016 c.c. per min., which was about half that 
obtained by another method, previously reported (cf. A., 1919, 
ii, 510). W. E. G. 

The Velocity of the Absorption of Carbon Dioxide by 
Ammoniacal Solutions. Paul Riou (Compt. rend., 1923,176, 
581—583). —The influence of varying amounts of sodium and 
ammonium chlorides and sodium hydrogen carbonate on .the 
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absorption of carbon dioxide by ammonium carbonate solutions 
was studied, and the results obtained are expressed by curves 
showing the c.c. of gas absorbed per second per sq. cm. of surface 
by ammonium carbonate solutions containing 0-04 g. mol. per 
100 c.c. in presence of varying concentrations of the other salts. 
Sodium and ammonium hydrogen carbonates have the greatest 
retarding influence on the absorption, and ammonium chloride the 
least at 20°. The influence of temperature on the absorption in 
presence of ammonium and sodium chloride at different concen¬ 
trations is also shown. With decreasing concentrations the maximum 
absorption velocity is displaced slightly on the temperature axis, 
being at about 20° with 0-5 g. mol. NH 4 C1 per 100 c.c. and 35° 
with 0*1 g. mol. per 100 c.c. The maximum with sodium chloride 
solutions lies at about 50°. 6. F. M. 

The Antagonistic Action of Ions. H.‘ Wastl ( Biochem . Z. 9 
1922, 134, 131—138).—The influence of the anions of various 
potassium salts on the time which elapses before the blue colour 
of starch iodide appears in the reaction between iodic acid and 
sulphurous acid (Landolt’s reaction) has been studied. The results 
confirm Berczeller’s observations that the reaction is accelerated 
by the anions in the order I>Br> Cl>NOo>S0 4 . Sulphate is 
antagonistic to chloride, bromide, or iodide, the latter accelerating 
the reaction, the former retarding it. H. K. 

The Velocity with which Carbon Monoxide Displaces 
Oxygen from Combination with Haemoglobin. I. H. Hart- 

ridge and F. J. W. Roughton (Proc. Boy. Soc. f 1923, [2?], 94, ([£], 

662), 336—367).—The reaction CO+0 2 Hb ^ G 2 +COHb is a 
reversible one, and the equilibrium constant has a value in light differ¬ 
ent from that in darkness. On this circumstance are based two 
methods for measuring the velocity constant of the reaction, a 
determination difficult to carry out directly as equilibrium is attained 
very quickly. In the first method, haemoglobin solution con¬ 
taining oxygen and carbon monoxide flows through two glass 
tubes in series, one illuminated and the other in darkness. Measure¬ 
ments are made of the percentage of oxyhaemoglobin and carboxy- 
haemoglobin at various points in the illuminated tube by means of 
the reversion spectroscope (Hartridge, this vol., ii, 106). If the 
rate of flow is known, the time taken to reach the various points 
at which measurements have been made can be calculated, and 
hence the velocity constant of the reaction found. The second 
method consists in interrupting the illumination of the haemoglobin 
contained in a trough, and measuring accurately the time taken 
for the change towards the new equilibrium to proceed a certain 
distance, as Indicated by analysis by the reversion spectroscope. 
The values of k, the equilibrium constant, obtained by the two 
jmethods at 16° are 0*56 and 0*42, respectively, the difference being 
.within .the experimental error. The mean temperature coefficient 
<as obtained by the two methods is 2*5, and log k is apmoxiin^ely 
inversely proportional to the temperature. W. 

vol. oxxiv. ii. 9 
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The Decomposition oi Formic Acid by Sulphuric Add. 

Ernest R. Schierz (J. 4wer. CAm. Soc ., 1923, 45, 447—455).— 
A study of the velocity of decomposition of formic acid by sulphuric 
acid, of different concentrations, at temperature intervals of 10° 
from 15° to 45°. The reaction is unimoleoular and probably one 
of dehydration. The addition of small amounts of water to the 
reaction mixture markedly decreases the velocity of the reaction 
which, however, increases rapidly with rise in temperature. There 
is a marked irregularity in the temperature coefficients of the 
reaction for 91-8% sulphuric acid. The presence of copper, silver, 
potassium, sodium, or mercurous sulphates causes only a slight 
retardation of the reaction. Acetone and acetic acid act as inert 
diluents but hydrochloric acid increases the velocity of the reaction 
considerably. W. G. 

Hydrolysis of Methyl o-Nitrobenzoate in Acid Solution. 

Gerald E. K. Branch and Donald S. McKittrick (•/. Amer. 
Chem . Soc., 1923, 45, 321—327).—The rate of hydrolysis of methyl 
benzoate and methyl o-nitrobenzoate, the rate of esterification of 
o-nitrobenzoic acid, and the position of the equilibrium in each 
case has been determined under the same conditions. The reaction 
mixtures contained 60% of methyl alcohol, 40% of water, 0*2 5N- 
sulphuric acid, and 0-1104 g.-mols. per litre of organic acid or ester. 
It is found that the equilibrium for the unsubstituted and the 
substituted oompound lies at practically the same point. The 
esterification is found to be of a higher order than the corresponding 
hydrolysis. The rate of hydrolysis of methyl benzoate is found to 
be twenty times as great as that of methyl o-nitrobenzoate. This 
result is at variance with the results obtained by Kellas (A., 1898, 
i, 96) for alkaline solutions. The discrepancy is explained by assum¬ 
ing the reactions to be preceded by complex formation between the 
ester and the hydrogen- or hydroxyl-ion. As is to be expected, the 
nitro-group favours the formation of the complex with the hydroxyl- 
ion and the dissociation of that with the hydrogen-ion, and conse¬ 
quently accelerates the reactions in alkaline solution but retards 
those in acid solution. J. F. S. 

Enzymatic Hydrolysis of Alkyl Glucosides. Determin¬ 
ation of some Molecular Weights. H. Colin and (Mlle) 
A. Chattdttn (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 440—442).—When to a 
'given weight of a glucoside increasing amounts of a preparation 
of emulsin are added the weight of dextrose liberated in twenty- 
four hours gradually increases to a maximum beyond which any 
further addition of the enzyme does not cause any increase in the 
amount of dextrose liberated. In the oases of methyl, propyl, 
uop&pyl, butyl, and iiobutyl glucosides it is shown that the volume 
of' the given enzyme preparation required to give the maximum 
hydrolysis in twenty-four hours is, within the limits of error, of 
ip experiment, inversely proportional to the molecular weight 
of m0 glucoside. W. G. 
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Dependence of the Velocity of Coagulation of Suspensoida 
on the Temperature. W. W. Lepeschkin (Kolloid Z., 1923, 
32, 106—167). —The temperature coefficient of the rate of coagul- 
ation of denatured albumin, arsenic trisulphide, and lecithin in the 
presence of alkali salts has been determined. The value of the 
coefficient in the case of arsenic sulphide is the smallest and is the 
same as that of the salt diffusion. Lecithin has a somewhat greater 
coefficient whilst that of albumin is greatest and has a value 
approximating to that of a chemical reaction. J. F. S. 

Mechanism of the Catalysis of Hydrogenation by Nickel. 

Maitland C. Boswell (Trans. Ray. Soc. Canada , 1922, 16, 
III, 1—25) — By a quantitative study of the reduction of nickel 
oxide by hydrogen, and of the catalysis of the hydrogenation of 
ethylene by partially reduced nickel oxide, ijb is shown that oxygen 
necessarily present in a normal nickel catalyst exists partly in the 
form of nickel oxide in the interior of the catalyst particles and 
partly as negatively charged hydroxyl groups together with positively 
charged hydrogen on the surface nickel of the particles. Hydrogen 
absorbed during the reduction of nickel oxide, exists on the nickel 
surfaces with both positive and negative charges. The structure 

of the catalyst is represented by (NiO)*,Ni(HOHHOH. .. .) and 
tho catalysis of the hydrogenation of ethylene by the following : 

(1) (NiO) x ,Ni(HOHHOH . . . .)+C 2 H 4 (HH) —(NiO)*,Ni(HOH) 

+ CjHe + H 2 0._ (2) (NiOL,Ni(HOHHOH) + (HH) -> 

(NiO).,Ni(HOHHH) + H 2 0. (3) (NiO)*,Ni(HOHHH) —^ 

+ - 

(NiO)*_ lt Ni(HOH) + H^O. A fourth reaction representing the 
mechanism of hydrogen absorption also occurs, and involves the 
addition of positive and negative hydrogen-ions derived from neutral 
hydrogen molecules to the complex on the right-hand side of 
reaction (1) to form the complex on the left-hand side of reaction (3). 
Of these reactions, (1) is very fast and (2) and (3) are very slow. 
The latter pair also represents the reactions occurring on continued 
reduction of nickel oxide by hydrogen. Finally, by such reduction all 
hydroxyl groups on the surface are removed and only absorbed 
hydrogen with positive and negative charges remains. 

J. S. G. T. 

The Catalytic Decomposition of Formic Acid in Acetic 
Anhydride. Ernest R. Schierz (J. Amer. Gkem. Soc.- t 1923, 
45, 455—468) .—Sulphuric, nitric, hydrochloric, hydrofluoric, -phos¬ 
phoric, and oxalic acids act as catalysts in the decomposition. of 
formic acid in acetic anhydride, but owing to side reactions- it is 
not possible to obtain quantitative data. Tertiary bases Cause a 
s imilar catalytic decomposition and the velocity ofdeoompoftifeion 
corresponds roughly with the basicity of the base* * A weak base 
like caffeine does not cause decomposition. Velocity constants 
have been determined for a number of bases at SO 0 ;*— The reaction 

9—2 
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is one of the first order and the velocity increases with the oon- 
oentration of the catalyst. The decomposition by pyridine proceeds 
with different velocities in different solvents such as benzene, 
toluene, acetone, carbon tetrachloride, nitrobenzene, ethyl, amyl 
and wobutyl alcohols, amyl acetate, and benzaldehyde. Acetic 
acid has an inhibitory effect on the catalysis by brucine, strychnine, 
and morphine, but not on the catalysis by pyridine. This inhibitory 
effect may be used as a quantitative method for estimating acetic 
acid in its anhydride. In two cases, the joint effect of two bases 
was the sum of their separate effects. The author suggests a 
possible mechanism for the reaction by the formation of an inter¬ 
mediate compound. W. G. 

The Constitution of the Atom. A. Reychler (Bull. Soc. 
chim. Belg.y 1922, 31, 411—417; cf. A., 1922, ii, 279).—The author’s 
previous formula for the calculation of atomic weights from atomic 
numbers, A=2N+p2V 2 , is now derived from theoretical consider¬ 
ations, and it is shown that the atomic radii of the elements of the 
helium group deduced by extrapolation from Bragg’s crystal 
measurements are proportional to the cube roots of their atomic 
numbers. From a consideration of the energy changes involved when 
an electron is transferred from one shell to another, the author is 
able to derive Moseley’s frequency formula, v — const. (1/m 2 — 
1 /n 2 )(N—b) 2 . H. H. 

The Structure of the Atomic Nucleus. W. van der Berg 
(Chem. Weekblad , 1923, 20, 54—58).—A critical discussion of 
the results of Harkins (A., 1922, ii, 172). The packing effect 
of four protons in the helium nucleus corresponds with a loss 
of mass of 0*032 on the mass 4*032, or about 0*8%; a loss of 
mass i3 to be expected from the theory of relativity. The deduc¬ 
tions of Lunn are criticised as being based on the assumption that 
Coulomb’s law is valid within the nucleus, and as ignoring differences 
in mass due to the velocity of the nucleus. 

The velocity required in an a-particle to disintegrate a helium 
nucleus is calculated as more than one-eighth the velocity of light; 
the fastest a-particle, that projected by radium G , has a velocity 
one-fifteenth that of light. The (3-particle has a velocity approach¬ 
ing that of light, but its mass is insufficient; neither has any known 
electro-magnetic radiation a frequency high enough to effect the 
disintegration. Since there is no measurable loss of weight in the 
formation of carbon, oxygen, and heavier atoms from 8-particles, 
it should be possible to disintegrate these by bombardment. 

From a consideration of the atoms of low atomic weight, up to 
calcium, it appears that where elements of uneven atomic number 
contain, in addition to a-particles, both external and internal 
(binding) electrons, the stable configuration is na-particles with 
three protons and two external electrons. No stable configuration 
can be formed from two helium nuclei. It is clear that for the 
lighter elements, those having an. even atomic number are much 
ipore stable than those having an odd atomic number, whilst the 
heavier elements are much less stable than the lighter. S. I. L. 
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The Number of Radiating Atoms of Various Dimensions 
within Gaseous Hydrogen, from the Point of View of Bohr f s 
Atom Model. P. Lasarev (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 430— 
432).—On the Rutherford-Bohr theory, the radius of an electronic 
orbit moving round a hydrogen atom is given by a-h^r/liftne 2 . 
On account of the mutual influence of the electric fields of the 
atoms, r cannot exceed 15, and thus the dimensions of the orbits 
will range between 2a=l*lxl0~ 8 cm. (t=1) to 247 , 5xlO r8 cm. 
(t=15). In star spectra, however, the existence of atoms with an 
electronic orbit of the order 33 is indicated. Calculations are 
made from the energy of definite spectral lines of the relative 
number of atoms of hydrogen gas possessing electron orbits of the 
different orders. Most of the electrons causing the radiation spring 
over from the third orbit to the second, and the quantity springing 
over from the fourth orbit to the second equals only 25% of the 
first quantity. Those from the fifth to the second orbit are only 
17% of the number from the third to the second. Thus the quantity 
of springing electrons decreases with the distance of the electrons 
from the centre. W. E. G. 

Compressibility, Internal Pressure, and Atomic Mag¬ 
nitudes. Theodore W. Richards (J. Amer. Ghem. Soc ., 1923, 
45, 422—437).—A theoretical paper in which the respective bulks 
of the elements in combination have been evaluated from consider¬ 
ations of the compressibilities of the individual elements and the 
contraction which occurs during combination. With the help of 
Bridgman’s accurately determined pressure volume curves for 
potassium and sodium (Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1922, 8, 361) and the 
author’s own earlier results of the compressibilities of bromine and 
chlorine (A., 1922, ii, 42), extrapolated by careful study of the 
nature of the curves [for which surprisingly concordant equations 
of the type (p+P)(v—B)—K are derived], the values of the internal 
pressures existing in these salts, as well as the relative volumes of 
the components and the atomic diameters in combination, were 
calculated. J. F. S. 

The Influence of the Atomic Nucleus on Valency, 
Orientation, and the Induced Polarity of Atoms. Herbert 
Henstocjk (Ghem. News , 1923, 126, 129—135).—A theoretical 
paper in which the alternate polarity of a chain of atoms is ascribed 
to a rotation of the nuclei and the inner electrons of the atoms. 
The nucleus of an atom is assumed to be a dipolar sphere, with the 
inner electrons situated at or near the poles, and according to 
the direction of the dipole within the atom, the valent bond will 
be either positive or negative. A strong outside influence may 
rotate the nucleus of a key atom, thus determining its polarity and 
inducing an opposite arrangement in a neighbouring atom. This 
in turn will determine the orientation of the next atom and so give 
rise to alternate polarity. The relationship between electrovalonee 
and covalence is discussed. W. E. G. 

Method of Representing Co-ordinated Compounds. T. M, 
Lowry (Chemistry and Industry , 1923, 42, 224—225).—The dis- 
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advantages of the conventional representation of the stereoiso¬ 
merism of co-ordinated compounds, e.gr., potassium oobaltinitrite or 
cobalthexammine chloride, by a square pieroed by an a™ of 
fourfold symmetry, as suggested by Werner, or by the crystallo¬ 
graphic projection of an octahedron, are briefly referred to. Altern¬ 
atively the author suggests that such stereoisomerism should be 
graphically represented by the plane diagram of an octahedron 
obtained by drawing the customary hexagonal representation of 
the benzene ring, and joining the 2:4:6 positions by full straight 
lines, and, if desired, joining the 1:3:5 positions by dotted straight 

lines thus: fx V[ . The usefulness of this method of represent- 

V 

ation is illustrated by diagrams showing the enantiomorphism of 
the different types of compounds to which Werner attributed 
asymmetry. More especially it is pointed out that enantiomorphs 
exhibiting optical activity, and in which three identical bivalent 
radicles are associated with a single atom of metal, can be readily 
depicted by using the two variants of Kekule’s formula for benzene. 

J. S. G. T. 

Change of Water of Hydration into Adsorbed Water during 
the Mechanical Subdivision of Crystal Hydrates. T. Hagi- 
wara (KoUoid Z., 1923, 32, 154—156).—Weimarn has previously 
stated that the affinity of a substance for its water of crystallisation 
decreases as the size of the particles diminish. With the object 
of testing this statement, the author has determined the amount of 
water which the hydrate AlgOg^HgO will retain at various temper¬ 
atures in ordinary Circumstances, and how this amount is affected 
by grinding the alumina with four times its weight of quartz. The 
experimental results show that Weimarn’s hypothesis is in keeping 
with the facts, for example after heating a specimen of AL0 3 ,3H 2 0 
at 180° for five hours the material still retained 2*82 molecules of 
water, whilst heating the finely ground material at the same 
temperature for four hours removed all the water but 0*99 mol. 
per mol. J, F. S. 

Lecture Experiment Demonstrating Adsorption. H. G. 

Tanner (J. Anter . Ghent . Soc., 1923, 45, 437—438).—A quantity 
of a solution of malachite green oxalate is poured into a clean beaker 
and immediately poured away. The beaker is then washed with 
large volumes of water. Then a few c.c. of water are poured into 
it, shaken round the walls, and poured into a test-tube. The 
solution is quite colourless. A few c.c. of glacial acetic acid are 
next added to the beaker, shaken round the walls, and poured 
into a test-tube. The solution in this case is distinctly green, due 
to malachite-green which has been adsorbed on the walls of the 
beaker and dissolved in the acetic acid. J. F. S. 
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Preparation of Active Hydrogen. Y. Ve^eatarmaiah (J. 
Amer. Ghent. Soc ., 1923,45,261—264).—An active form of hydrogen, 
which will react with cold sulphur to produce hydrogen sulphide 
may be produced by the continuous burning of oxygen in hydrogen, 
by the surface combustion of hydrogen and oxygen on a platinum 
surface, and by a high tension arc in hydrogen between silver 
electrodes. When gold or platinum electrodes were used in place 
of silver eleotrodes in the last method, no active hydrogen, as 
tested by the non-formation of hydrogen sulphide, was obtained. 
The author considers that the failure in this case is due to the 
adsorption of the gas by the thin film of these metals which is 
deposited on the walls of the reaction vessel during the experiment. 
Success in all the experiments depends on the temperature being 
kept low. J. F. S. 

Ethyl Alcohol as a Stabiliser for Hydrogen Peroxide. 

(Mme) Lisievici-Dbaganesou (Bui Soc. Ghim. Romdnia , 1922, 4, 
65—68).—Ethyl alcohol is a satisfactory stabiliser for hydrogen 
peroxide. Added in the proportion of 10% to hydrogen peroxide 
of 10 vols. strength, a diminution of only about 0*3% was observed 
after four months with a jsample stored in open glass bottles and 
exposed to sunlight, and only 0*1% in closed coloured glass bottles. 
To effect the same stabilisation with “ perhydrol,” the addition 
of 30% of ethyl alcohol was necessary. G. F. M. 

The Magneto-chezziical Effect. IV. A. N. Schtschtjkarev 
(J . Buss. Pays. Chem. Soc., 1918, 50, 109 — 122). —Chlorine, produced 
by the electrolysis of barium or caesium chlorides in a magnetic 
field, disintegrates, giving rise to positive particles, having a mass 
of about 0*013 that of a hydrogen atom, and to negative particles 
which are shown to be ordinary electrons. This decomposition 
is explained as being due to the effect of the magnetic field on the 
chlorine produced under conditions of changed valency. R. T, 

Reaction between Silver Perchlorate and Iodine ; Chlorine 
Tetra-oxide. M. Gomberg (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 
398-—421).»—An investigation of the action of iodine and bromine 
on dry silver perchlorate in anhydrous solvents has been carried 
out with the object of ascertaining whether a substance of the 
formula (C10 4 )* could be prepared. The reaction 2AgC10 4 +L== 
2AgI+2(C10 4 ) — > (C10 4 )* is found to take plaoe in ethereal solu¬ 
tion, but in this case there is a very small amount of a labile iodine 
compound also formed, which is assumed to be iodine tetra-oxide, 
produced according to the equation C10 4 +I —^ I0 4 +Cl. This 
iodine compound is very unstable and decomposes readily into 
iodine and oxygen, so that a solution of pure ohlorine tetra-oxide 
in ether is readily obtained. It was found advisable in the pre¬ 
paration to use solutions not exceeding 0'lN. With solutions of 
this concentration, the properties of the new oxide have been 
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investigated. The substance is colourless, and is stable in ether 
solution. It does not volatilise in the ether vapour. It is probably 
bimolecular, (C10 4 ) 2 . The chemical activity of the substance woula 
indicate that there is a considerable dissociation into single mole¬ 
cules, but this point has not been investigated. It is readily 
hydrolysed, yielding ultimately perchloric acid as the only product, 
but reasons are given for assuming that the primary course of the 
reaction with water is 2C10 4 +HgO=HC10 4 +HOC10 4 . It liberates 
iodine from iodides, but not in equivalent amount. It reacts 
quantitatively with zinc and magnesium, forming perchlorates; 
with iron, tin, and copper, forming salts of the metal of lower and 
higher valency. It acts slowly and incompletely on cadmium, 
bismuth, and silver. Ethereal solutions of anhydrous perchloric 
acid and ethyl perchlorate have been submitted to the tests which 
are characteristic of chlorine tetra-oxide and found to respond to 
them in a manner entirely different from chlorine tetra-oxide. 

J. F. S. 

Atomic Weight of Selenium. P. Bruylants and J. Don- 
deyne (Bull, Acad, roy. Belg., 1922, [v], 8, 387—405).— A previous 
determination was made in 1912 (A., 1913, ii, 500) and gave the 
figure 79*18. The weight of a normal litre of hydrogen selenide 
has been determined at pressures of 1, 0*6, and 0*6 atmosphere, 
the three values being, respectively, 3*6721, 3*65732, and 3*64407 g. 
The atomic weight of selenium is calculated, making use, in con¬ 
nexion with the compressibility values, of the two methods recom¬ 
mended by Guye (A., 1919, ii, 318), and taking the weight of a 
normal litre of oxygen as 1*4289 (Moles and Gonsalez, A., 1921, 
ii, 546). The difference between the new value of the atomic 
weight, 79*37, and that previously obtained is due to three causes: 

(а) The divergence of the compressibility between 0 and 1 atmo¬ 
sphere Aq is, by Guye’s method, 0*01083, whilst the value of A 0 ' 
calculated from direct measurements of pv at different pressures 
and using Berthelot’s formula is 0*01302. Guye’s method is pre¬ 
ferable, owing to the high compressibility of hydrogen selenide. 

(б) The 1912 determinations of compressibility (from measurements 
of pv) give A 0 f 0*01191, the density figures giving A 0 r 0*01083. 
(c) In 1912, the local value of g was not known, this difficulty 
being surmounted by actually determining the weight of a normal 
litre of oxygen. 

These three causes of difference all act in the same direction. 
The above figure (79*37) will therefore be subject to further correction 
when new data (for compressibility and weight of normal litre of 
hydrogen selenide) are available. 

The paper contains a very complete table of vapour pressure 
measurements from t— 78*01° (p 82*89 mm.) to t— 20*77° (p 1799*0 
mm.). From these results, the following constants are obtained: 
b. p.—41*2°/760 mm.; triple point at p 203*3 mm., t— 65*9°; mole¬ 
cular latent heat of vaporisation at —41*2°, £4*76. The boiling 
points of hydrogen selenide and carbon disulphide give a constant 
T 1 fT t ratio between pressures of 230 and 1550 mm. E. E. T. 
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Catalysis of Formation of Nitrosyl Chloride by means of 
Bromine. A. Kiss (Rec. trav. chim ., 1923, 42, 112—144).— 
The preparation of nitrosyl chloride by combination of nitric oxide 
and chlorine in presence of bromine takes place with preliminary 
formation of nitrosyl bromide. Measurements of the velocity of 
reaction between nitrosyl bromide and chlorine were carried out 
at temperatures ranging from 0° to 100° and show the reaction to 
be a clean, rapid gas reaction of the third order. It is accelerated 
by the presence of water vapour, although water does not act as 
a catalyst in the reaction between nitric oxide and chlorine at 
18°. The formation of nitrosyl chloride either directly or through 
the intermediate stage of nitrosyl bromide is not affected by light; 
the direct formation is stimulated by the catalytic effect of a rough 
surface. The reaction velocity is not affected by the presence of 
hydrogen chloride or carbon dioxide and ii light is excluded both 
hydrogen and carbon monoxide are without effect. In the case 
of the reaction between nitrosyl bromide and chlorine, no alteration 
is brought about by carbon dioxide. H. J. E. 

A Low Temperature Electrolyte. Worth H. Rodebush 
and Theodore 0. Yntema (J. Amer. Chem. Soc ., 1923, 45, 332— 
337).—When nitric oxide and hydrogen chloride mixtures are 
submitted to the temperature of liquid air an intensely purple 
coloured solid is produced. This sohd melts to a purple liquid, 
which between the temperatures 120° K. and 130° K. has a specific 
conductivity of more than 10“ s ohms, a value which is about the 
same as that of 0*01iV-potassium chloride solution. Attempts to 
ascertain the composition of this substance were unsuccessful, but 
it is shown that the vapour pressure of nitric oxide from the purple 
solid is not appreciably less than that of pure liquid nitric oxide. 
This indicates that the complex is an exceptionally unstable one. 
The range over which it exists is small, being roughly between 
120° K. and 130° K. It is suggested that the complex is of the form 
[NOH] + Cl“, and that it is one of the type of compounds containing 
an odd number of electrons and therefore, according to Lewis’s 
hypothesis (A., 1916, ii, 310), is highly coloured. J. F. S. 

Behaviour of Phosphoric Oxide towards Water. A 
Direct Method for the Preparation of Tetraphosphoric Acid. 

M. A. Rakusin and A. A. Arseniev (Chem. Ztg ., 1923, 47, 195).— 
After the violent reaction resulting from the addition of phosphoric 
oxide to water and formation of orthophosphoric acid has subsided, 
further quantities are gradually added until the amount reaches 
about 520% of the water present. After keeping for five days, 
crystals of tetraphosphoric acid, HgP.O^, separate from the syrupy 
liquid. This acid has previously only been prepared in the form 
of its salts. It melts at 34°, and has d 15 1*8886. G. F. M. 

The Solubility of Phosphoric Oxide in Ethyl and Methyl 
Alcohols. M. A. Rakusin and A. A. Arseniev (Chem. Ztg., 
1923, 47, 178). Phosphoric oxide dissolves readily to the extent 

9* 
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of 60% in ethyl and methyl alcohols with the development of heat. 
Considerably greater quantities of the oxide dissolve in the resulting 
liquids, on continued stirring and heating, up to 295 g. in the case 
of methyl alcohol giving a liquid of ef 16 1 5437 and up to 258 g. in 
the case of ethyl alcohol giving a liquid of d is 1*5894. These liquids 
react acid and do not boil on adding water, or give a precipitate 
With silver nitrate solution. 

Phosphoric oxide causes phenol, menthol, and similar substances 
to dissolve in chloroform without apparently entering into any 
reaction with them. If the solutions are left for several days and 
the chloroform is then removed by a current of dry air, the phos¬ 
phoric oxide and the phenol are recovered unchanged. A. R. P. 

Studies in Hypophosphorous Acid. V. Its Reaction with 
Silver Nitrate. Alec Duncan Mitchell (T., 1923, 123, 629— 
635). 

Reducing Action of Arsenious Acid. Moritz Kohn 
(Monatsh., 1923, 43, 367—371).—Silver nitrate is completely 
reduced to metallic silver in ammoniacal solution by arsenious acid, 
which is oxidised to arsenic acid. The reduction is not affected 
by the addition of neutral salts such as sodium nitrate or sulphate, 
but is hindered by ammonium Bulphate, which causes a decrease 
in the concentration of hydroxyl-ions. The reduction of Cupric 
Bulphate by arsenious acid in presence of aqueous ammonia is not 
influenced by neutral salts such as potassium chloride or nitrate. 

E. E. T. 

Phosphorescent Boric Acid. Erich Tiede and Alfred 
Rag oss (Per., 1923, 56, [JJ] 655—666; cf. Tiede, A., 1921, ii, 75; 
Tiede and Wulff, A., 1922, ii, 245).—It has been shown previously 
that intense phosphorescence is produced by the presence of certain 
organic substances in partly dehydrated boric acid. It is now 
found that similar products can be derived from boric acid and 
from completely dehydrated boron trioxide. Products derived from 
boric acid are obtained by crystallising the acid from water or 
acetone containing a small amount of the desired organic substance, 
e.flr., terephthalic acid, whereas those from boron trioxide are 
prepared by drying a mixture of hydrated boric acid and the 
required impurity over phosphoric oxide at 200°. Since boric acid 
readily becomes “ infected ” by the organic impurities present in 
the air, it is necessary to work under particular conditions which 
are described in detail in the original. Phosphorescence is excited 
by exposure to the light of a mercury lamp or iron-carbon arc; it 
does not generally persist during more than two minutes, the 
greatest diminution in intensity being observed during the first 
thirty seconds. 

The activating effect of a large number of oiganic compounds 
has been examined. Aliphatic compounds do not exert an appre¬ 
ciable effect unless they have become decomposed to some extent. 
The presence of an aromatic nuoleus or condensed system appears 
to be necessary. The colour of the emitted light depends almost 
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entirely on the nueleus which is present, with increasing complexity 
of which it is displaced towards the red. The presence of substi¬ 
tuents greatly influences the intensity, but not the colour of the 
emitted light. Two substituents present simultaneously have their 
maximum action when in the para-position to one another, their 
minimum effect in the ortho-position. Saturated side chains, 
hydroxyl, and sulphonyl groups are feebly activating, the amino- 
group is inactive by reason of salt formation, and carboxyl greatly 
increases the brightness, particularly in the presence of a second 
carboxyl or of one of the feebly activating groups. Coloured sub¬ 
stances seldom excite emission. Chlorinated compounds cause an 
extraordinary shortening of the period of phosphorescence. The 
presence of bromine, iodine, or the nitro-group inhibits phos¬ 
phorescence. 

Both physical and chemical examinations lead to the conclusion 
that the organic molecule is to be regarded as causative of the 
luminescence, and that the boric acid provides the necessary 
physical conditions. The presence of compounds derived from 
boric acid and the organic component is in many cases possible 
and probable, but these substances, e.g ., triphenyl borate and 
tri-P-naphthyl borate, are not in themselves phosphorescent. 

The physical characteristics of boric acid phosphors have been 
described in detail by Tomasohek (A., 1922, ii, 763). It is, however, 
pointed out that the absorption spectra of organic substances in 
boric acid are similar to those in alcohol, and that phosphorescence 
of the boric acid phosphors is excited by rays of the same length 
as those absorbed; the emission spectra in boric acid and in alcohol 
are compared. H. W. 

The Hydrates of Krypton and Argon. R. de Fororand 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 355—358).—The dissociation pressures 
of the hydrate of krypton as measured at various temperatures 
are 14*5 atmos. at 0 , 23-5 atmos. at 4-8°, 38*7 atmos. at 10-3°, 
and 47*5 atmos. at 12*5°. At 13°, the hydrate could not be 
obtained even with a pressure of 100 atmos. The critical tem¬ 
perature of decomposition of the hydrate is thus between 12*5° 
and 13°. From the above data the formula of the hydrate is 
calculated as being Kr^ILO. 

A redetermination of Villard’s value of the dissociation pressure 
of argon hydrate (A., 1897, ii, 31) gives the value as 98-5 atmos. 
at 0-2°, Villard’s value thus being too high. From this and the 
value 210 atmos. at 8° the formula for this hydrate is calculated 
as being Ar,5JH 2 0. W. G, 

Perchlorates of the Alkali and Alkaline-earth Metals and 
Ammonium. Their Solubilities in Water and Other Solvents. 
H. H. Willard and G. Frederick Smith (J . Amer. Chem . Soc., 
1923, 45, 286—297).—The perchlorates of calcium, strontium, 
barium, magnesium, lithium, sodium, potassium, rubidium, csesium, 
and ammonium have been prepared and investigated. The 
method of preparation in all cases but that of ammonium consists 
in evaporating the chloride or nitrate to dryness with an excess 

9*—2 
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of perchloric acid. The ammonium salt was prepared by leading 
ammonia into a dilute solution of perchloric acid. The solubility 
of the salts has been determined at 25° in water, methyl alcohol, 
ethyl alcohol, w-propyl alcohol, w-butyl alcohol, isobutyl alcohol, 
acetone, ethyl acetate, and ethyl ether. The density of the solvents 
and saturated solutions at 25°, and the solubility in each solvent, 
in grams per 100 c.c. and per 100 g. of solvent and solution and in 
g.-mols. per 100 c.c. and per 100 g. of solvent and solution are 
recorded in a number of tables. „ J. F. S. 

Inorganic Luminescence Phenomena. V. Preparation 
and Properties of Phosphorescent Sulphides of Sodium and 
Rubidium. Erich Tiede and Herbert Reinicke (Ber., 1923, 
56, [B], 666—674).—In continuation of previous work (Tiede and 
Richter, A., 1922, ii, 215), the sodium and rubidium sulphide 
phosphors have been examined. As in the case of the phosphors 
of the sulphides of the alkaline-earth metals, the presence of a 
trace of a heavy metal appears necessary for the development of 
phosphorescence. 

Attempts to prepare sodium sulphide by the direct union of 
sulphur vapour with sodium, by the use of carbon disulphide as 
in the case of magnesium sulphide (loc. cit.), from the azide or by 
the reduction of sodium sulphate with hydrogen, did not yield 
a sufficiently pure product. Success was, however, obtained by 
dissolving sodium hydroxide in absolute alcohol at the atmospheric 
temperature, dividing the filtered solution into two nearly equal 
portions, saturating the smaller portion with hydrogen sulphide, 
uniting it with the second portion, and crystallising sodium sulphide 
pentahydrate from the mixture as rapidly as possible. The product 
is dried in small portions over phosphoric oxide at 55°, and is 
subsequently heated at 600—650° in a graphite boat in a current 
of pure, dry nitrogen. The material prepared in this manner 
contains 95% of sodium sulphide, the remainder being composed 
of sodium hydroxide and a little sodium oxide, the presence of 
which is regarded as advantageous. When excited by the light 
of the mercury lamp it shows a faint, ill-defined phosphorescence, 
whereas specimens prepared from the technical sulphide are either 
non-phosphorescent or, more frequently, emit a relatively bright 
green light. The active agent in causing the sulphide to phos¬ 
phoresce is iron which exerts its maximal action when present 
in traces much smaller than those generally necessary to produce 
similar effects; the introduction of suitable traces of the metal 
is effected by the addition of ferric chloride to the original sodium 
hydroxide solution. The induced phosphorescence is green, whereas 
that due to copper is pale yellow. The emission spectrum of sodium 
sulphide iron phosphor exhibits a narrow green band at 505— 
560 /a/a, whereas that of the corresponding copper phosphor has 
a broad band at 510—650 /a/a with a maximum at about 550 /a/a. 

It is remarkable that iron should be the excitant with sodium 
sulphide phosphors, since it has been found to be inactive with 
the sulphides of the second group at the concentrations examined 
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previously. New experiments on the action of much smaller 
amounts of iron on highly purified zinc sulphide indicate 4hat the 
metal is active under these conditions. 

Attempts to apply the method used in the preparation of sodium 
sulphide to that of the sulphides of lithium, potassium, or rubidium 
did not meet with success. Phosphorescent mixtures of rubidium 
sulphide and sulphate are prepared by the reduction of rubidium 
sulphate in a graphite boat by hydrogen at about 650°. The emitted 
light is bluish-red. The preparations decompose very readily. 
The amount of material available was insufficient to permit the 
certain identification of the exciting agent which appears to be 
effective at very small concentrations. H. W. 

The Action of Alcohol on the Sulphates of Ammonium. 

Horace Barratt Dunnicliff (T., 1923, 123, 476—184). 

Reaction between Selenium and Silver Nitrate in Aqueous 
Solution. F. Garelli and A. Angeletti {Atti R. Accad. Lincei , 

1922, [v], 31, ii, 440—445).—The authors are unable to confirm 
Guyot’s statement (this Journal, 1871, 660) that, from neutral or 
acid solutions of salts of the metals, selenium dissolved in carbon 
disulphide precipitates only silver as silver selenide. In aqueous 
solutions the silver may be precipitated completely if excess of 
selenium is used and the liquid is boiled, the reaction corresponding 
with the equation : 4 AgN0 3 +3Se+3H a O=2Ag 2 Se+H 2 Se0 8 + 
4HN0 3 (cf. Senderens, A., 1887, 331). From a neutral solution 
containing silver, lead, and mercurous or mercuric nitrate, the 
silver may be precipitated completely in this way, the amount of 
selenium added being at least twice that of the silver in solution, 
and the liquid being boiled for fifteen minutes and filtered when cold. 
The precipitate is heated with nitric acid and the silver estimated 
as chloride. 

Before precipitating selenium from a nitric-hydrochloric acid 
solution of selenious acid, Treadwell recommends that the liquid be 
evaporated to dryness to expel excess of nitric acid. This pro¬ 
cedure, however, involves loss of selenium owing to the volatility 
of selenious acid. The addition of alkali chlorides, as suggested 
by Fresenius, does not entirely overcome this difficulty. If how¬ 
ever, oxidation is effeoted by nitric acid alone, this may be elimin¬ 
ated by evaporation and the residue then taken up in hydrochloric 
acid without appreciable loss of selenium. T. H. P. 

Hydration of Anhydrite. G. Weissenberger (KoUoid Z., 

1923, 32, 181—192).—The hydration of anhydrite has been 
investigated by following the hardening of the material in the 
presence of water. It is found that the rate of hydration is 
accelerated by the presence of ferrous sulphate and other catalysts. 
The rate of hydration also depends on the size of the particles. 
When the size of the particles is greater than a definite maximum 
value anhydrite is not hydrated, but when the particles are very 
small water is taken up readily. The following substances are 
shown to be definite compounds involved in the process of the 
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hydration of anhydrite : gypsum, CaS0 4 ,2IL0; soluble anhydrite, 
CaS0 4 ; anhydrite, (CaS0 4 ) 2 ; and the hemmydrate, 2CaS0 4 ,H a O. 

J. F. S. 

Suspensions of Particles of Barium Sulphate of Various 
Sizes Examined by Transmitted and Reflected Light. Aage 
W. Owe (Kclloid Z., 1923, 32, 73—77).—Suspensions of barium 
sulphate in glycerol, mixtures of alcohol and glycerol and water and 
glycerol have been examined by both reflected and transmitted light. 
It is shown that the degree of turbidity as determined nephelo- 
metrically and also by transmitted light is dependent not only 
on the size of the particles but also on the composition of the 
dispersion medium. This dependence is due chiefly to changes 
of the index of refraction of the solvent and to the changes in the 
form of the combined particles. The degree of turbidity, obtained 
nephelometrically in pure glycerol, reaches a maximum value with 
particles somewhat less than 200 /*/*. In aqueous glycerol the 
maximum is probably displaced toward larger partioles. The 
degree of turbidity, as obtained by means of transmitted light, 
increases steadily with increasing size of particles at least up to 
1000 w. The maximum which must of necessity exist lies prob¬ 
ably in the region of particles having a size of several thousand up. 

J. F. S. 

[A Simple Method for the Preparation of Highly Phos¬ 
phorescent Zinc Sulphide.] Erich Tiede and Arthur 
Schleede (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 674—675).—In a recent com¬ 
munication (this vol., ii, 75), Schmidt has described the preparation 
of highly phosphorescent zinc sulphide, and has been drawn to 
the conclusion that its phosphorescence is inhibited by the presence 
of metals which yield black sulphides. This observation is directly 
opposed to the observations of Tomaschek (A., 1921, ii, 588). 
It is pointed out that Schmidt's procedure does not give any 
guarantee that the necessary amounts of copper are not intro¬ 
duced with the many salts employed and that it is therefore quite 
possible that subsequent additions of the element may cause its 
concentration to exceed the narrow limits required for optimal 
effect. A specific action in Schmidt's method cannot be attributed 
to the chlorides of the alkaline-earth metals and magnesium, since 
they can be replaced by the alkali chloride; the chloride is the 
important component. H, W. 

The Action of Water and Steam under Pressure on some 
Soda-Lime-Silicate Glasses. F. W. Hodkin and W. E. 8. 
Turner (J. Soc. Glass Tech., 1922, 6, 291—308).—Four soda-lime- 
silicate glasses having the approximate compositions 
6SiO«,0-3CaO,l-7Na 2 O, 

6SiO 2 ,0-7CaO,l-3Na a O, 6SiO 2 ,0-8CaO,l-2Na a O, and 6Si0 2 ,Ca0,Na 2 0 
were subjected to the action of water and steam at pressures 
varying from 2 to 25 atmospheres above normal. The action of 
steam on these glasses is considerable, being greater than that of 
water at the higher pressures in the case qi the glass having the 
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lowest lime content. Corrosion diminishes as the amount of lime 
is increased and the amount of sodium oxide decreased. The 
glass with the highest lime content was unattacked by steam or 
water in three hours at 2 to 4 atmospheres. The incrustation 
formed as a result of corrosion was harder the greater the lime 
content; a gelatinous layer was formed beneath the incrustation 
on the glass containing only 0-3CaO at 15 atm. pressure. Sinoe 
the loss in weight recorded was less than the total alkali found 
in the water, it is clear that the glass absorbs a considerable quantity 
of water. The character of the corrosion, which clearly brings out 
pouring and moulding lines, is influenced markedly by the condition 
of the surfaoe. The autoclave test is considered too severe for 
soda-lime-eilicate glasses which are only required to resist the 
action of boiling water. E. H. R. 

The Crystal Structure of the Alums. - Ralph W. G. Wyokoff 
(Amer. J. Sd., 1923, 5, 209—217).—Studies of the Laue and spec¬ 
trum photographs of potassium and ammonium aluminium alums 
were undertaken with a view to determine the space grouping of 
the alums. The hemihedral nature of the crystal structure is 
evident at once from the photographs, and from a study of the 
reflections from planes with one index zero, it is shown that the 
corresponding spaoe group is T h 9 , rather than T h 2 . There are 
four molecules with the composition R'R'"(S0 4 ) 2 ,12Hj0 in the 
unit cell, and in this space group the four sulphate oxygen atoms 
cannot be exactly alike. Three of these atoms will be similarly 
placed, but the fourth will be different from the other three. The 
twelve water molecules fall in two groups of six each. The positions 
of the K or N and the A1 and S atoms are given, but no attempt 
has been made to looate those atoms having variable parameters. 
The hydrogen atoms of the ammonium groups cannot be arranged 
in a chemically plausible radicle whioh will possess a symmetry 
in keeping with the rest of the crystal. The spectrographio observ¬ 
ations show that unaided spectrometer measurements axe in¬ 
sufficient for the determination of crystal structure. W. E. G. 

Some Properties of Manganese Dioxide. A. ns Hbmf- 
TTtrNB {Bull. Acad. roy. Belg., 1922, [v], 8, 71—75).—Manganese 
dioxide is slowly reduced by hydrogen at room temperatures, to 
give a product which slowly re-oxidises in the air. The dioxide 
rapidly absorbs hydrogen sulphide from a mixture of this gas 
with hydrogen, manganese sulphides being formed. The absorption 
is muon more rapid than with dry hydrogen sulphide alone, although 
in presence of moisture this gas is readily absorbed by manganese 
dioxide. E. E. T. 

Cementation by means of Boron. N. Parbavano and 
0. Mazzetti (Atti if. Accad. Lincei, 1922, [v], 31, ii, 424—425). — 
When steel is heated at 900° in an atmosphere of boron chloride 
and hydrogen, it becomes coated with a layer of very hard alloy 
rich in boron and capable of cutting glass. Nickel also undergoes 
oementation under these conditions. T. H. P. 
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The Constitutional Diagram of the Iron-Carbon-Tungsten 

System. Sigeaki Ozawa (Sci. Rep . Tdhoku Imp. Univ ., 1922, 
11, 333—360).—There is only one compound in the iron-tungsten 
system, viz. Fe 2 W. In the iron-carbon-tungsten system this com¬ 
pound and iron carbide are mutually soluble at certain concentrations 
and the resulting solution splits up with the simultaneous separation 
of tungsten carbide, WC. A ternary eutectic containing 15% W, 
3*6% C, and 81*4% Fe is formed and melts at 1066° (cl J.8.CJ ,, 
1923, April). A. R. P. 

Constitution of Ferric Oxide Hydrosol from Measurements 
of the Chlorine and Hydrogen Activities. Frederick L. 
Browne (J. Amer. Chem. Soc ., 1923, 45, 297—311).—Using a 
calomel electrode as comparison electrode the chloride-ion activity 
has been measured in solutions of ferric chloride and in ferric 
oxide sols of various concentrations and widely varying purity. 
A method is described for using the hydrogen electrode in the 
presence of dilute solutions of ferric chloride, and this has been 
used for the measurement of the hydrogen-ion activity in ferric 
oxide sols. Ferric oxide sols having a total iron concentration 
of about 0-5 g. equiv. per litre and a purity of less than 14 
(purity=g. equiv. Fe/g. equiv. Cl) contain ferric chloride and 
hydrochloric acid in the aqueous phase and the dispersed ferric 
oxide carries considerable amounts of adsorbed ferric chloride and 
hydrochloric acid. The adsorption of ferric ion and hydrogen-ion 
is greater than that of chloride-ion, thus giving the dispersed phase 
a positive charge. At higher purities, the adsorption of ferric-ion 
and hydrogen-ion is complete and the aqueous phase contains 
only chloride-ion, the “ kations ” for which are the dispersed 
particles. At lower concentration of total iron, ferric-ion and 
hydrogen-ion disappear from the aqueous phase at somewhat 
lower purity and at higher concentrations at high purity. The 
effect of dextrose on the freezing point of ferric oxide sol shows 
that practically all the water present in the sol acts as solvent 
for substances dissolved in the sol. Tables are given showing the 
concentrations of chloride-ion and its distribution between ferric 
chloride and hydrochloric acid in sols of widely varying purity 
and concentration, as well as the total chloride compounds adsorbed 
by the ferric oxide. J. F. S. 

The Higher Oxide of Nickel. Owen Rhys Howell (T., 
1923,123, 669—676). 

The System Chromium Trioxide-Nitric Acid-Water. 

Stanley Augustus Mumford and Lionel Felix Gilbert (T., 
1923,123, 471—475). 

The Adsorption of Stannous Chloride by Stannic Acid. 
George Ernest Collins and John Kerfoot Wood (T., 1923,123, 
452—456). 

Constitution of Black Maketu Sand. C. J. Smithells and 
F. S. Gouchbr (Nature, 1923, 111, 397; cf. Scott, T., 1923, 123, 
311).— Careful chemical and X-ray analysis of the black sand from 
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Maketu, N.Z., confirms Bohr’s conclusion that no new element 
is present. A residue insoluble in sulphuric acid and fused sodium 
hydrogen sulphate was attacked by potassium hydrogen sulphate, 
and was found to contain iron and aluminium in equal parts (cf. 
Scott, T., 1923,123, 881). A. A. E. 

Studies on Metal Hydrides. The Electrolytic Formation 
of Stibine in Sulphuric Acid and in Sodium Hydroxide 
Solution. Henry Julius Salomon Sand, Edward Joseph 
Weeks, and Stanley Wilson Worrell (T., 1923, 123, 456— 
470). 

Perchlorates of Bismuth and Antimony. Fr. Fighter 
and Ernst Jenny ( Hdv . Chim. Acta, 1923, 6, 225—231).—The 
method described by Muir (this Journal, 1876, i, 878) for the 
preparation of a perchlorate of bismuth, which is reproduced in 
the text-books, is attended with serious danger of explosion, 
especially when bismuth powder is dissolved in 70% perchloric 
acid. By dissolving bismuth powder very carefully in 40% per¬ 
chloric acid a solution was obtained similar to that obtained by 
dissolving bismuth oxide in 70% acid. When this solution is 
evaporated in a vacuum desiccator, bismuth perchlorate, 

Bi(C10 4 ) 3 ,5H 2 0, 

is obtained in small, hexagonal tables which rapidly change in 
moist air into a bismuthyl salt. When an aqueous solution of 
the normal perchlorate is evaporated slowly, bismuthyl perchlorate 
trihydrate, BiOC10 4 ,3HgO, is obtained in aggregates of doubly 
refracting prismatic needles. It is very unstable and has a great 
tendency to change even in the mother-liquor into the monohydrate, 
BiO-ClO^HjjO. This is the most stable salt and separates from 
all solutions not too concentrated with respect to perchloric acid. 
It forms very hygroscopic, rhombohedral crystals. The anhydrous 
salt, obtained by drying the monohydrate at 80—100°, is a white 
powder, differing from that described by Muir in being completely 
soluble in water. When concentrated perchloric acid is saturated 
with bismuth oxide, a mass of crystals separates, the composition 
of which approximates to 0H'Bi(C10^) 2 ,H 2 0. 

A perchlorate of antimony is obtained by dissolving antimony 
oxide in ten times its weight of 70% hot perchloric acid. Too 
high a temperature causes oxidation to antimonic acid. On 
cooling, antimonyl perchlorate separates in small needles having 
the composition SbOC10 4 ,2H 2 0. Some preparations were 
anhydrous. E. H. R. 

Formation of Colloidal Gold Solutions by Means of 
Electrical Spark Discharges. W. Naumov (KoUoid Z., 1923, 
32, 95—100).—During a repetition of Donau’s experiments on 
the preparation of colloidal solutions of gold (A., 1915, ii, 352) it 
was found that two types of discharge have to be differentiated. 
In the first type, where the discharge occurs between two dry 
electrodes hydrosols are produced because new reducing gases are 
produced in the vapour above the solution; these gases dissolve 
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In the solution and reduce the gold ohloride. In the second types, 
the discharge occurs between one dry electrode and the solution 
or between two moist electrodes, whereby hydrogen peroxide is 
produced in the solution which reduces the gold chloride. In the 
portion of the solution which serves as negative pole, coarse violet 
or blue sols or suspensions are produced whilst the positive portion 
of the solution contains more or less highly disperse red hyarosols. 
In both positive and negative parts of the solution acid hydrosols 
are produced. The polarity of the solution exercises a great 
influence on the amount of acid in these solutions, which in its 
turn is determinative of the character of the sol and of its properties. 
The addition of a solution containing nuclei to the gold chloride 
solution causes the formation of the sol to take place more easily, 
reduces the time required for reduction, and produces bright red 
sols. J. F. S. 


Mineralogieal Chemistry. 


Some Now Derivatives of Bituminous Coal. Archibald 
R. Pearson (J. Soc. Chem . Ind., 1923, 42, 68— 72t). —The term 
“ ultrahumin ” is suggested for the constituents of ooal derived 
from humified vegetable proteins and celluloses as distinct from 
resins, waxes, etc. The preparation of a-(pyridine insoluble) and 
p-, and -y-(pyridine soluble) ultrahumins is described. Oxahumins, 
produced by oxidation of ultrahumins with fuming sulphuric acid, 
contain more than 90% of the nitrogen content of the ultrahumins, 
and, when brominated, take up about one-third of their weight 
of bromine, forming a series of compounds of approximately con¬ 
stant composition. The brominated products form negative sols 
in water or alcohol. It is concluded that ultrahumins contain a 
very stable molecular nucleus including the nitrogen in heterocylic 
combination. The oxidised nucleus is retained, at least in part, 
in oxahumins brominated to saturation. J. S. G. T. 

The Deposits of Potassium Chloride at Solikamsk. N. S. 
Ktjenakov, K. F. Beloglazov, and M. K. Schmatko (J. Russ. 
Phys. Chem . Soc., 1918, 50, 122—130).—Samples of rock salt and 
of sylvine from Solikamsk are described and analysed. The 
potassium chloride in the former is from 0*26% to 11* 9%. and in 
the latter up to 63’2%. The sylvine is very similar in content and 
appearance to that found at Stasfurt or Kalusz. Varying small 
percentages of potassium chloride are found to be present in the 
mother'liquore from salt works in different parts of Russia. R. T. 

Brognatellite from Monte Ramazzo (Liguria). Ettobk 
Artist (Atti R. Accad. IAncei, 1922, [v], 31, ii, 491—496).—Analysis 
of brognatellite from Monte Ramazzo gives the following resultB: 

Insol. 

H.O. CO- Fe.O,. MnO. CaO. MeO. residue. Total 

88*48 800 1612 1*77 110 3013 0 00 00*69 
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When corrected for the small proportion of extraneous calcium 
carbonate present, these numbers are in good agreement with 
those obtained for brugnatellite from Val Malenco (A., 1009, ii, 
247) and with the formula proposed by the author, the slight excess 
of ferric oxide probably existing in the free state as a product of 
alteration. The results also render evident the distinction between 
this mineral and pyroaurite, this being borne out by physical 
differences (cf. Foshag, A., 1920, ii, 765). The brucite from which 
this brugnatellite is derived by epigenesis contains: H 8 0, 30*37; 
FeO, 1*37; MnO, 0*38; MgO, 67*96; insoluble residue, 0*10; total, 
100*18. If these numbers are corrected for the insoluble matter and 
the FeO and MnO are replaced by MgO, they correspond closely with 
the composition of Mg(OH) 2 . T. H. P. 

Chemical and Optical Study of the Axinite of Prali (Valle 
della Germanasca). E. Grill (Atti R: Accad. Lincei , 1922, [v], 
31, ii, 521—624).—This axinite, d 3*314, occurring as a pale, violet- 
red vein in a mass of erratic gneiss, has the composition: 


SiO t . 

41*20 


CaO. 

19*52 


TiO t . 

nil 




Al|O a . 

18*74 


Fe a O t . 

202 


H *° tao 10 ”)' 


HjO ( + 110°). 
1*25 


FeO. MnO. 

6*11 4*43 

F. 

trace 



Total. 

100*24 


These figures correspond with the formula, 

H2O,8(0a,Fe,Mn,Mg)O,3(Al } Fe) 2 O 8 ,B 2 O3,10SiO2, 
which oontains 1 mol. of water less than that established by Whit¬ 
field (A., 1888, 347) and is not reducible to that of an orthosilicate 
(cf. Ford, A., 1903, ii, 436). T.. H. P. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Spectroscopic Methods of Analytical Chemistry. C. Auer- 
Welsbaoh (Monatsh., 1923, 43, 387—403).—A survey of the actual 
experimental methods employed by the author in carrying out 
analyses with the aid of spark spectra. Photographs of the 
apparatus used and a chart showing the lines in the spark spectra 
of a large number of elements are appended. The effect of the 
presence of alkalis, zinc oxide, etc., on the spark spectrum erf 
platinum is discussed. E. E. T. 

The Application of the Quinhydrone instead of the Hydro¬ 
gen Electrode in the Potentiometsdc Measurement of Acidity. 
I. M. Kolthoff (Rec. trav. chim ,, 1923, 42,186—198; cf. Biilm&nn, 
A., 1921, ii, 372).—The quinhydrone electrode gives excellent 
results in the titration of acid solutions and may replace* the 
hydrogen electrode for that purpose. It is, however, unsuitable 
for use in alkaline solution if air is not excluded owing to the 
oxidation of a portion of the quinhydrone to acid. H, J. E. 
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Estimation of Blood Alkalinity. Hans Gollwitzbr {Bio- 
chem. Z. 9 1923, 134, 590—600).—The exact gas analysis method 
of Barcroft has been compared with the titration methods of 
Bohanyi {Munch, med . Woch., 1920, 67, 51), and of Van Slyke 
(A., 1919, ii, 298). The Van Slyke method yields too high and the 
Bohanyi method too low results. The gas analysis method is 
much to be preferred to either of the other two. W. 0. K. 

The Stability of an 0*011V-Sodium Oxalate Solution. 
Edward S. Hopkins {Ind. Eng . Chem., 1923, 15, 149).—The 
addition of 100 c.c. of 1 :4-sulphuric acid per litre to sodium 
oxalate solution prevents its deterioration for at least two months, 
even when the solution is stored in clear glass bottles exposed to 
daylight. G. F. M. 

The Colorimetric Estimation of Water in Absolute Alcohol. 

I. M. Kolthoff ( Pharm . Weekblad, 1923, 60, 227—231).—The 
sensitiveness of methyl-orange to acids is much less in alcohol 
solutions than in water solutions, diminishing to a minimum for 
alcohol of about 90% volume strength, and increasing again for 
alcohols between 90 and 100%. The sensitiveness is determined 
by the volume of alcoholic hydrogen chloride (-V/10) required to 
produce a standard tint with 0*1 c.c. saturated methyl-orange 
solution in 25 c.c. of the alcohol under examination. A suitable 
standard is obtained by adding 0*4 c.c. of N/100-hydrochloric acid 
solution to 0*1 c.c. of saturated methyl-orange solution in 25 c.c. of 
water; a table is given showing for various alcohols between 95 
and 99*7% by volume the sensitiveness expressed in quantities 
of acid required at 15° to produce the standard tint, compared 
with the quantity used in water, the figure rising from 5*2 for 
99*7% alcohol to 126 for 95% alcohol, compared with 1 for water. 
The influence of temperature is important, a rise causing the colour 
to change to the alkaline side in water, but having the opposite 
effect in alcohol. Figures for temperature correction are given. 

S. I. L. 

Detection of Chlorine, Bromine, Iodine, and Silver in a 
Mixture of Silver Halides. H. Schmalfuss (Z, anal . Chem ., 
1923, 62, [6], 229—231).—Silver chloride is extracted from the 
mixture of silver halides by shaking with a 15% solution of am¬ 
monium hydrogen carbonate. The presence of the chloride is 
confirmed by reprecipitation as silver bromide with potassium 
bromide. The residue is shaken with hydrogen sulphide solution, 
and the silver precipitated as sulphide, collected, dissolved in 
nitric acid, and confirmed by precipitation as chloride with hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Half the filtrate, after the removal of the silver 
sulphide, is treated with carbon disulphide and sodium nitrite, 
and concentrated nitric acid added drop by drop. A violet color¬ 
ation in the carbon disulphide indicates iodine. The remaining 
half of the filtrate is treated with carbon disulphide and chlorine 
water ; after the iodine has been oxidised to iodic acid, any bromine 
liberated produces a brown coloration in the carbon disulphide. 
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Alternatively, the liquor from the first half after the removal of 
the iodine may be decanted off, more carbon disulphide added, 
and the bromine liberated with chlorine water. J. B. F. 

Apparatus for the Estimation of Halogens in Organic 
Compounds. K. RtJbke (Z. angew Chem., 1923, 36, 156— 
158; cf. Voigt, A., 1923, ii, 34).—The halogen compound is 
dissolved in benzaldehyde or, in the case of liquids of nigh b. p. 
and of solids, in a mixture of benzaldehyde and alcohol, and the 
solution burnt in a lamp of about 20 c.c. capacity provided with 
an asbestos thread as wick. The lamp is surrounded by a glass 
chimney and the products of combustion pass through two U-tubes 
containing glass beads. In each U-tube 25 c.c. of N/5 0-potassium 
hydroxide are placed to absorb the halogen acid produced in the 
combustion; this is ultimately washed out through taps at the 
bottom and titrated with standard silver nitrate. Halogen-free 
air for the combustion, drawn from outside the laboratory by 
means of a water-pump, passes through a sulphuric acid drier and 
enters the combustion chimney through a glass tube in which the 
lamp is loosely held. The current of air should be about 1 litre 
per minute. In the case of chlorine compounds, the whole of the 
hydrogen chloride is absorbed in the first U-tube. Hydrogen 
bromide, however, is not so readily absorbed and part of it is 
found in the second U-tube. Whilst the method of Voigt (cf. 
above) is valuable for rapid routine analyses, the present variation 
is to be preferred where the time involved is of secondary import¬ 
ance. Further, oxy-hydrogen explosions, which can occur if due 
precautions are not taken in Voigt’s method, are impossible in the 
above. Full working details and a sketch of the apparatus are 
given. W. T. K. B. 

The Titration of Bleaching Powder. I. M. Kolthoff 
(Pharm. Weekblad , 1923, 60, 241—248).—Bunsen’s iodine titration 
in acid solution gives higher results than other methods; this is 
not due to the presence of chlorate, but to chlorite formed when 
the solution or the damp solid is kept. Suitable conditions for 
the titration are given. Penot’s direct titration with arsenite and 
Pontius’s iodide method give accurate results for the hypochlorite 
content; the best conditions are given. In the latter, petrol is 
suggested as an indicator instead of starch, the first trace of free 
iodine forming a violet solution in the organic liquid on shaking. 

S. I. L. 

The Detection of Fluorine in Inorganic Fluorides. H. 

Ter Meulen (Chem. Weekblad , 1923, 20, 59).—In presence of 
borates, the etching test gives no result, owing to the formation 
of boron fluoride. If the gas is passed into water, a cloud is 
formed, which is seen under a lens to consist of fine crystals. 

S. I. L. 

Limit of Sensitiveness of the Acidification Reaction for 
Thiosulphates. 0. Hackl (Chem. Ztg ., 1923, 47, 174).—the 
limit of sensitiveness of the reaction for the detection of thio¬ 
sulphates by the precipitation of sulphur on acidification lies 
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between a content of 0*1 and 0*05 mg. of S 2 0 3 per c.c. With the 
latter concentration, no cloudiness whatever appears, even on 
boiling or on long keeping, and even with the former concentration 
and up to 1 mg. of S 2 0 3 per c.c. no immediate separation of sulphur 
occurs in the cold, and only after some minutes at the boiling 
temperature. G. F. M. 

The Reaction of Silver Nitrate with Thiosulphate and its 
Sensitiveness. 0. Hackl {Ghent. Ztg ., 1923, 47, 210).-— 1 The 
production of a yellow to brown colour when very dilute solutions 
of a thiosulphate are treated with silver nitrate is a very delicate 
reaction, as 0*1 mg. of S a O s can thereby be detected in 100 c.c. 
of water, whereas the acid test (formation of a white sulphur cloud 
on acidification) will deteot 0*1 mg. in 1 c.c. only. A. R. P. 

General Method for the Detection of Volatile Acids. G. 

Karaoglanov (Z. anal . Chern., 1923, 62, 217—222).—The salt 
solution is mixed in a flask with 2A-acetic acid and a current of 
an indifferent gas such as air or hydrogen drawn through the 
solution. The gas is then led through tubes containing reagents 
sensitive to the acids concerned. The method is applicable to 
the following volatile acids : hydrogen cyanide, hydrogen sulphide, 
nitrous acid, sulphurous acid, hypochlorous acid, and carbonic 
acid, the detection reagents being silver nitrate, lead acetate, 
diphenylamine, dilute starch-iodide solution, indigo-solution, and 
barium hydroxide, respectively. Thiosulphuric acid is decom¬ 
posed by concentrated acetic acid with the precipitation of sulphur, 
but in dilute acid no decomposition takes place. Ferro- and ferri- 
cyanic acids only decompose on long keeping. The remaining 
acids under these conditions are non-volatile. To detect sulphite 
in presence of thiosulphate, acetic acid is added of such a strength 
that no sulphur is precipitated, and the issuing gas passed through 
starch-iodide solution. To test for thiosulphite : To a portion of the 
clear solution from the flask, sulphuric acid is added; a precipitation 
of sulphur indicates thiosulphate. If sulphide is also present, the 
sulphide is precipitated from neutral solution by zinc chloride, 
the filtrate tested as above, and the precipitate tested separately. 
Nitrite in presence of nitrate and chlorate, hypochlorite in mixtures 
of hypochlorite, chlorate and perchlorate, cyanide in presence of 
chloride, bromide, ferro- and ferri-cyanides can be readily detected, 
since the remaining acids in each case are not volatile under the 
conditions of the experiment. To detect two or more volatile 
acids in the same mixture the gas is passed through the reagents 
in series. Thus (a) for cyanide and sulphite it is passed successively 
through (i) a nitric acid solution of silver nitrate, (ii) starch-iodide 
solution. (6) For sulphide and cyanide, through (i) an acetic acid 
solution of lead acetate, (ii) nitric acid solution of silver nitrate, 
(c) For sulphite, cyanide, and carbonate, through (i) a nitric acid 
solution of silver nitrate, (ii) a weak solution of staroh-iodide to 
deteot sulphite, (iii) concentrated iodine solution to retain sulphite, 
(iv) barium hydroxide solution, (d) For cyanide, sulphite, sulphide, 
thiosulphate, and carbonate, zinc chloride is added to a neutral solu- 
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tion and the sulphide, cyanide, and carbonate precipitated and filtered 
off. The filtrate and precipitate are then examined separately as 
above. As a preliminary experiment in order to determine whether 
any of the volatile acids are present the £as is passed separately 
through reagent tubes containing (i) a nitnc acid solution of silver 
nitrate, (ii) barium hydroxide solution, (iii) starch-iodide solution. 
A turbidity indicates in (i) cyanide, sulphide, or hypochlorite, 
in (ii) sulphite or carbonate; a blue coloration in (iii) indicates 
hypochlorite or nitrite. The volatile acids included in this scheme 
form an analytical group. J. B. F. 

Detection of Nitrogen in Mineral and Organic Substances 
by Microchemical Methods. Al. Ionesou and C. HAb§ovesou 
(Bui. Soc . Ghim. Bomdnia , 1922, 4, 61—66).—The formation of 
yellow crystals of ammonium picrate of characteristic appearance 
when even small traces of ammonia vapour are allowed to impinge 
on a drop of picromalonic reagent (a saturated solution of picric acid 
in ethyl malonate) or of an alcoholic solution of picric acid containing 
5% of glycerol, on a microscope slide, may be used as a delicate 
specific test for ammonia nitrogen. With the picromalonic reagent 
tiny, quadratic crystals are formed, whilst with the alcoholio picric 
acid larger crystals in the form of more or less elongated yellow 
prisms are obtained. The latter reagent is the more sensitive 
owing to the evaporation of the alcohol. The ammonia is generated 
by heating the substancfe to be tested with sodium hydroxide 
solution if inorganic, or with soda-lime if organic. Volatile amines 
do not give the reaction. G. F. M. 

Estimation of Phosphorus. G. E. F. Lundell and J. I. 
Hoffman (Ind. Eng . Ghent ., 1923, 15, 171—173).—Details are 
given of the application of the methods described in the first part 
of this paper (this vol., ii, 85) to the estimation of phosphorus in 
metallurgical products such as iron, plain carbon steel, alloy steel, 
and bronze. The reduction method is slightly more trustworthy with 
solutions which do not contain interfering elements than the alkali- 
metric method, but the advantage does not outweigh its inconveni¬ 
ence, and probably vanishes with phosphomolybdate obtained in 
the presence of such reducible substances as titanium, arsenic, or 
vanadium. The alkalimetric method yields under severe con¬ 
ditions values sufficiently accurate for technical purposes provided 
attention is paid to the temperature at which precipitation is 
effected. The direct precipitation of phosphorus as phospho¬ 
molybdate in bronze assays has not hitherto been recommended, 
but by following the method here described, provided a clear solu¬ 
tion can be obtained in the amount of mixed nitric and hydrochloric 
acids specified, better recovery of the phosphorus has actually been 
obtained than by the widely-used Oettel method. 1—3 G. of the 
bronze are dissolved in a mixture of 16 c.c. of nitric acid and 5 c.o. 
of hydrochlorio acid, 16 c.c. of water are added, and after digesting 
at 80° for ten minutes and diluting to 60 c.c., 100 c.c. of the molybdate 
reagent are added, and the mixture is kept for four to six hours. 
The precipitate is then collected, dissolved in 20 c.c. of ammonia 
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containing 2 g. of citric acid, and the ammoniacal solution treated 
as previously described (Joe. cit.). Tungsten steel must also be 
dissolved in a nitro-hydrochloric acid mixture. G. F. M. 

Estimation of Phosphorus in Vanadium Ores. F. W. 
Kriesbl (Chem. Ztg., 1923, 47, 177—178).—Precipitation of phos¬ 
phoric acid in the presence of relatively large amounts of vanadic 
acid by means of ammonium molybdate yields an orange-brown 
precipitate containing much vanadic acid. Treadwell’s modification 
involving reduction of the vanadium to vanadyl sulphate also 
gives high results. Satisfactory results may be obtained by 
removing the vanadium as vanadyl ferrocyanide after first effecting 
a concentration and partial separation of the phosphoric acid by 
boiling the solution with nitric acid and tin. The precipitate 
contains all the phosphorus and some vanadium; it is fused with 
potassium cyanide to remove tin and arsenic and the solution of 
the fused mass is boiled with hydrochloric acid to expel hydro¬ 
cyanic acid, then with potassium ferrocyanide to precipitate the 
remaining vanadium. The filtrate is treated with alum and 
ammonia to separate the phosphoric acid from chlorides and ferro- 
cyanides, the precipitate is dissolved in nitric acid, and the solution 
treated with molybdate mixture in the usual way (cf. J.S.C.I ., 
1923, April). A. R. P. 

Valuation of Insoluble Phosphates by means of a Modified 
Citric Acid Test. G. S. Robertson and F. Dickinson (J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind., 1923, 42, 59 — 62 t). —The authors contend that the 
respective values of phosphatic fertilisers may be determined by 
a modification of the solubility test proposed by Wagner. For 
this purpose, they propose that the solubility be determined by 
shaking 1 g. of the phosphate (in place of 5 g. proposed by Wagner) 
with 500 c.c. of 2% citric acid solution for hall an hour in a shaker 
making 30 revolutions per minute. Results of field tests are given 
in support of the contention. J. S. G. T. 

Electrolytic Apparatus for the Estimation of Arsenic. 

G. W. Monier-Williams (Analyst, 1923, 48, 112—114).—The 
apparatus is a modification of that described by Sand and Hack- 
ford (T., 1904, 85, 1018), lead electrodes being used. The walls 
of the porous pot are little more than 1 mm. thick. The anode is 
a strip of lead foil and the cathode a disk of the same material 
about 2*5 cm. in diameter. The central glass vessel and the tap 
funnel are blown in one piece and the calcium chloride tube is 
connected by a ground glass joint. The hard glass tube for the 
reception of the arsenic mirror is 2 mm. in diameter and is con¬ 
nected with the apparatus by a short piece of caoutchouc tubing. A 
piece of metal gauze is wrapped round the part of the tube exposed 
to the flame and a sharper arsenic mirror is obtained by wrapping 
£ small piece of filter-paper round the tube, with its end dipping 
into water. The current used is 5—6 amperes, the potential 
difference between the electrodes being 7—9 volts. Foodstuffs of 
the most varied character can be tested without preliminary treat- 
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ment. Large amounts of phosphoric acid or phosphates appear 
to inhibit the formation of arsine. Iron also acts as an inhibiting 
agent when no organic matter is present. The small quantities of 
phosphates and iron present in many foodstuffs do not appear to 
have any effect. The electrolytic method is sensitive to 0*001 mg. 
of arsenious oxide, and to a great extent eliminates the personal 
equation. H. C. R. 

Potentiometric Titration of Arsenic and Antimony. 

Eduard Zintl and Hermann Wattenbero (£er., 1923, 56, [B]> 
472—480).—Tervalent arsenic and antimony can be readily estim¬ 
ated by titration with standard potassium bromate in hydrochloric 
acid solution, the end-point being determined potentiometrically 
(cf. Zintl and Wattenberg, A., 1922, ii, 871). 

In the case of tervalent arsenic, the end-point indicated potentio¬ 
metrically is identical with that given by methyl-orange if the 
concentration of hydrochloric acid is below 10%. The potentio¬ 
metric method has, however, the advantage that the proximity 
to the end-point is much more distinctly indicated and the titration 
can therefore be more rapidly performed. 

Tervalent antimony may be estimated in cold solution in the 
same manner as arsenic. [Test analyses indicate that the value, 
120*2, usually adopted for the atomic weight of antimony is more 
than 1% low, but are in harmony with the datum, 121*77, of Willard 
and McAlpine (A., 1921, ii, 405).] The titration can be equally 
effected in hot solution if atmospheric oxidation is avoided by 
rapid manipulation. 

Keduction of quinquevalent antimony is effected by the action 
of titanium trichloride solution in the presence of a little copper 
sulphate on the nearly boiling antimony solution, which must 
contain about 5% of hydrochloric acid. The end-point of the 
reduction is determined potentiometrically, after which the titration 
with bromate is effected as usual. Alternatively, the antimony 
solution, containing at least 5% of free hydrochloric acid, is heated 
nejudy to boiling and treated with ten drops of phosphotungstic 
acid (10%). Titanium trichloride is added with constant shaking 
until a marked blue colour is developed which does not disappear 
after two minutes. Three drops of copper sulphate solution (1%) 
are added as catalyst, and the solution is shaken and exposed to 
air as much as possible, whereon the blue colour disappears within 
one to two minutes. The solution is immediately titrated with 
bromate in the presence of methyl-orange. The presence of stannic 
salts does not cause complications in this or the potentiometric 
estimation of antimony. 

The reduction of quinquevalent arsenic is effected with great 
difficulty by stannous chloride, chromous chloride, or titanium 
trichloride. It is therefore readily possible to estimate antimony 
by titration in the presence of quinquevalent arsenic; in this oase, 
the potentiometric method must be used, since the presence of 
phosphotungstic acid causes the reduction of arsenic acid. 

If arsenic and antimony are present entirely in the tervalent 
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condition, they may be estimated in a single solution. Their sum 
is first estimated by titration with bromate solution, and subse¬ 
quently tiie antimony is determined alone after reduction with 
titanium chloride under potentiometric control. 

Preliminary experiments show that thallium, sulphurous acid, 
potassium ferrocyanide, and hydrazine can also be estimated 
potentxometrically. H. W. 

The Estimation and Separation of Arsenic, Antimony, 
and Tin. K. K. JArvinen (Z. anal. Chem ., 1923, 62, 184~- 
204).—After describing experiments in which the accuracy of the 
bromate method for the titration of arsenious and antimonious 
chlorides is proved, it is shown that the completeness of the reduc¬ 
tion of stannic chloride by iron depends on the complete exclusion 
of air from the apparatus until the solution is quite cold and on 
the use of sufficient iron, at least 6 g. of ferrum redactum per 
100 c.c. of solution being required. The most satisfactory reducing 
and volatilising agents for use in the separation of arsenic from 
antimony and tin by distillation from a chloride solution were 
found to be potassium iodide and a mixture of potassium bromide 
and sodium sulphite. In the latter case, the distilling flask must 
be fitted with a 3-bulb Young’s stillhead in order to avoid any 
antimony passing over towards the end of the distillation. The 
complete separation of antimony from tin by precipitation with 
metallic iron is extremely difficult, as the precipitate almost in¬ 
variably contains tin and if an attempt to remove this by pro¬ 
longed digestion of the precipitate in the solution is made a certain 
amount of antimony dissolves. However, addition of a further 
small quantity of iron and filtration of the solution before all the 
iron is dissolved yields a precipitate free from tin, but containing 
iron and not suitable for titration with bromate. It is rinsed back 
into the beaker, the residue on the paper dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid with a few mg. of potassium chlorate, and the solution treated 
with twice its bulk of hydrogen sulphide water. The precipitate 
is collected, washed, and dissolved in nitric and sulphuric acids. 
The solution, including the filter-paper, is heated in a Kjeldahl 
flask until colourless, 1 g. of sodium thiosulphate is added, and 
the heating continued until all the sulphur has disappeared. The 
mass is dissolved in water and titrated with potassium bromate. 
The filtrate from the first antimony precipitate is reduced with iron 
and titrated for tin as usual. A. R. P. 

Apparatus for Use in the Combustion Analysis of Volatile 
Hygroscopic Liquids. John Baldwin Shoesmith (J. Soc. 
Chem . Ind., 1923, 42, 57 — 58t). —The apparatus consists of a 
capillary bulb tube which is connected by a capillary opening with 
a second and somewhat larger bulb; the latter serves as an air 
reservoir. After the sample has been introduced into the capillary 
bulb, the capillary is sealed and the end inserted into a short piece 
of glass tubing which is constricted at its middle. The whole 
is placed in the combustion tube and the capillary is broken against 
the constriction in the glass tubing by applying pressure to the 
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latter. The sample is expelled from the oapillary bulb by the 
expansion of the air in the second bulb as this becomes heated. 

W. P. S, 

Estimation of Carbon Dioxide in Carbonates. K. K. 

JAbvinen and 0. Stjmelius (Z. anal . Chem n 1923, 62, 222—229). 
—For carbonates associated with starch, as in baking powders, 
the substance containing 0*3—0*6 g. of carbon dioxide is intro¬ 
duced into a 200 c.c. flask, fitted with a dropping funnel, and 
connected to a ten-bulbed absorption tube containing 60 c.c. of 
N *sodium hydroxide, and this in turn connected to a guard tube 
also containing sodium hydroxide. The rate of evolution should 
be one to two bubbles per second. Then air free from carbon 
dioxide is slowly passed through the contents of the flask at 
the ordinary temperature for two hours to expel the last traces of 
carbon dioxide. The solution from the bulbs is treated with 60 c.c. 
of barium chloride solution, then titrated with jV- hydrochloric acid 
with phenolphthalein as indicator. In cases in which the solution 
may be boiled, the substance, together with 100 c.c. of water, is 
placed in a 300—400 c.c. Kjeldahl flask, through the stopper of 
which passes a 40 cm. dropping funnel; the stem is filled with 
water and the funnel closed with a well-fitting stopper to prevent 
regurgitation by the back pressure due to boiling. By means of a 
50 cm. tube, drawn out for 2 cm. at the lower end, the flask is 
connected to the bottom Of an 80 cm. burette tube, the two tubes 
being inclined at about 30°. The top of the burette is fitted with 
a soda-lime tube. Fifty c.c. of jV-sodium hydroxide are put into 
the burette, lacmoid and pumice added to the flask, and the con¬ 
tents boiled to expel all the air. Keeping a similar rate of boiling, 
25 c.c. of 2 jV- hydrochloric acid are added at a rate of one to two 
drops per second, and when all the acid has been added, the liquid 
is boiled for two to three minutes. The contents of the burette 
are then treated with barium chloride, and titrated as already 
described. The operation takes half an hour and is very accurate. 

J. B. F. 

Rapid Estimation of Potassium in Acid-insoluble Silicates. 
Manijel M. Green (Ind. Eng . Chem., 1923, 15, 163).—The 
method depends on the assumption that all metals except potassium 
form perchlorates soluble in 97% alcohol; 0*15—0*35 g. of the 
sample is weighed out into a platinum crucible, 1*5 c.c. of 2JV-per¬ 
chloric acid and 3—4 c.c. of 48% hydrofluoric acid are added, and 
evaporated until fumes of perchloric acid are given off. The 
crucible is cooled and two-thirds filled with water, heated to boiling, 
filtered, and thoroughly washed with hot water, the filtrate and 
washings being run into a platinum dish. The liquid is evapor¬ 
ated until fumes of perchloric acid are evolved, cooled, and 26 o,c. of 
97% alcohol are added. The residue is broken up and filtered on 
an untaned Goooh crucible and thoroughly washed with the per¬ 
chloric aoid-aloohol mixture. The asbestos mat and precipitate are 
transferred to a filter, thoroughly washed with hot water, and 
filtered into a platinum dish. 0*5—1*0 C.c. of 2 iV,perchloric 
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acid is added and the liquid evaporated until fumes appear, cooled, 
25 c.c. of 97% alcohol are added, the precipitate is broken up and 
filtered on a tared Gooch crucible, washed with alcohol containing 
perchloric acid, and dried to constant weight at 110°. The method 
is accurate to ±0*2%, and the estimation requires two to three 
hours. H. C. R. 

The A l kali Content of Blood and Cerebrospinal Fluid. A 
New Method for the Estimation of Sodium. M. Riohter- 
Quittner ( Biochem . Z. 9 1922, 133, 417—432).—A method for the 
estimation of sodium in the blood is described, based on ultra¬ 
filtration followed by precipitation of the sodium by potassium 
pyroantimonate. Venous stasis, and likewise the removal of carbon 
dioxide has no influence on the sodium content. Under normal 
conditions, the corpuscles contain no sodium. W. 0. K. 

Isatin as a Microchemical Reagent. J. B. Menke (Rec. 
trav. chim.y 1923, 42, 199—203).—The silver and cuprous salts of 
isatoic acid have crystalline forms which are easily recognisable. 
They are precipitated on addition of a solution of the metallic 
salt to a 5% solution of ammonia in which isatin has been dissolved. 
The corresponding silver ammonium compound is also noted. 

H. J. E. 

The Application of Conductometric Titrations to Pre¬ 
cipitation Analysis. VIII. Conductometric Titrations with 
Lithium Oxalate. I. M. Kolthoff (Z. anal Client., 1923, 62, 
161—177).—Silver, lead, and copper may be accurately titrated 
conductometrically with lithium oxalate, the end-point in each 
case being accompanied by a very abrupt change in the conductivity 
of the solution. Cadmium and zinc salts give much less trust¬ 
worthy results, which become very erratic if alcohol is added. 
Nickel-, cobalt-, manganese-, and ferrous-ions appear to form 
complexes on the addition of the oxalate so that two deflections, 
neither of which is very definite, occur in the conductivity curve] 
the first corresponding with the addition of half the oxalate re¬ 
quired to form the normal salt. Magnesium gives low results 
owing to the appreciable solubility of magnesium oxalate and its 
tendency to form complexes and supersaturated solutions. Barium, 
strontium, and calcium in neutral solutions may be satisfactorily 
estimated by the process; calcium also gives good results in 
ammoniacal solutions and at extreme dilutions, provided that 
30% of alcohol is present. The presence of magnesium in the 
calcium solution gives very high results, but if a great preponder¬ 
ance of calcium ions is present the sum of the two metals is accur¬ 
ately estimated by titration conductometrically with lithium 
oxalate, so that this process may be applied to the determination 
of the hardness of potable water. A. R. P. 

Application of Conductometric Methods to Precipitation 
Analysis. X. Conductometric Titrations with Potassium 
Fsrricyanide. I. M. Kolthoff (Z. anal . Ghent., 1923, 62, 214— 
215).— On account of the great mobility of the potassium-ions the 
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different points of inflection of the conductometric curves with 
potassium ferricyanide are not sharp and as an analytical reagent 
the latter finds oily a little application. Lithium ferricyanide would 
be more suitable. Silver forms a red-coloured salt, AggFe(CN) 6 . 
The conductometric curve resembles that for potassium, being 
almost horizontal up to the point of inflection. Copper and cadmium 
can be accurately estimated. Lead does not form a precipitate 
with potassium ferricyanide and the conductometric curve is a 
straight line. Cobalt forms a blue precipitate, Co 8 [Fe(CN) 6 ] 3 . A 
very dilute solution of cobalt containing 10 mg. of cobalt per litre 
gives a distinct red coloration. Nickel gives a faintly orange- 
coloured precipitate with the reagent. Nickel and cobalt are 
accurately estimated by this method. Manganese gives irregular 
results. Zinc also is not accurately estimated. With the exception 
of those of zinc and manganese the salts are Qf normal composition. 

J. B. F. 

Application of Conductometric Methods to Precipitation 
Analysis. XI. Conductometric Titrations with Sodium 
Nitroprusside. I. M. Kolthoff (Z. anal, Chem ., 1923, 62, 
216—217).—Various metals give with sodium nitroprusside a pre¬ 
cipitate of normal composition. Only silver is accurately estimated 
by conductometric titration. J. B. F. 

The Volumetric Estimation of Calcium. A. Vubtheim 
and H. G. C. van Bers {Chem, Weekblad, 1923, 20, 68).—An 
answer to the criticisms of Grossfeld (this vol., ii, 183) on the method 
put forward by the authors (A., 1922, ii, 869). Neutralisation with 
sodium hydroxide in the cold is more likely to cause precipitation 
of phosphate than addition of ammonia drop by drop at the boiling 
point. S. I. L. 

Method for the Quantitative Separation of Glucinum and 
Uranium. Paul H. M.-P. Brinton and Reuben B. Ellestad 
(J. Amer. Chem . Soc ., 1923, 45, 395—398).—The quantitative 
separation and estimation of uranium and glucinum in mixtures 
of compounds of the two elements has been investigated and the 
following method evolved. To the hydrochloric acid solution 
about 5 g. of ammonium chloride and 5 g. of hydroxylamine hydro¬ 
chloride are added, followed by a concentrated solution of ammonium 
carbonate, which is added until the precipitate at first formed is 
entirely redissolved. The solution is heated to boiling and the 
boiling continued for one minute after the appearance of a heavy 
precipitate of basic carbonate. The precipitate is filtered immedi¬ 
ately and thoroughly washed with cold water. This basic carbonate 
precipitate is free from uranium. It is set aside to be ignited with 
the small amount of glucinum hydroxide which is to be separated 
from the filtrate. The filtrate is acidified with hydrochloric acid 
and boiled to expel carbon dioxide, then after the addition of 1 g. 
of hydroxylamine hydrochloride a slight excess of ammonia is added 
to the cola solution and the small precipitate of glucinum hydroxide 
is filtered and washed with 2% ammonium nitrate solution to which 
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have been added a few crystals of hydroxylamine hvdroohloride 
and sufficient ammonia to make the solution faintly alkaline. The 
combined glucinum precipitates are ignited and weighed as oxide. 
The filtrate is acidified with hydrochloric acid and the hydroxyl¬ 
amine oxidised either by adding 75—100 c.o. of 3% hydrogen 
peroxide solution and boiling until the evolution of oxygen oeases, 
or by adding solid sodium or potassium bromate with constant 
stirring until the solution assumes an intense colour of bromine. 
The oxidised solution is heated nearly to the boiling point and a 
Blight excess of ammonia is added with constant stirring. After 
settling, the ammonium uranate is filtered and washed with 2% 
ammonium nitrate solution which contains a little free ammonia. 
The precipitate is ignited and weighed as U 3 O g . The method is 
good and gives trustworthy and accurate results. J. F. S. 

A Rapid Volumetric Method for the Estimation of Mag¬ 
nesia in Carbonate Rocks. H. R. Brandenberg and A. U. 
Avakian (Concrete [Mill Section ], 1922, 21, 78).—One g. of the 
sample is treated in an Erlenmeyer flask fitted with a reflux con¬ 
denser with 60 c.c. of 04A-hydrochloric acid containing 2 c.c. of 
an alcoholic solution of phenolphthalein per litre. After boiling 
and cooling, the excess of hydrochloric acid is titrated with 04A- 
sodium hydroxide, the first pale pink colour being taken as the 
end-point. The mixture is again boiled, 1*5 g. of sodium oxalate 
and an excess of 04A-sodium hydroxide are added, and boiling is 
continued for a few minutes. The liquid is then cooled, diluted to 
200 c.c., filtered, and 100 c.c. of the filtrate are titrated with 04A- 
hydrochloric acid. It is assumed that the loss of acidity in dis¬ 
solving the substance is due entirely to the presence of calcium 
and magnesium carbonates, and that the final precipitate consists 
of calcium oxalate and magnesium hydroxide. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

The Alkalimetric Estimation of Magnesium and Calcium 

Salts. Richard Willstatter and Ernst Waldschmidt-Lritz 
{ Ber ., 1923, 56, [JB], 488—491).—The methods depend on the 
observation that the solubility of magnesium and oaloium hydr¬ 
oxides can be so depressed by the use of suitable solvents that the 
substances do not affect appropiiate indicators. 

The aqueous solution of a magnesium salt is gradually treated 
with an excess of alkali hydroxide solution (Ay 10—A/1) and so 
much ethyl alcohol is added that the concentration of the latter 
is 66—75%. After ten to fifteen minutes, the excess of alkali is 
titrated with hydrochloric acid in the presenoe of thymolphthalein 
'{about 10 drops of a 0*5% alcoholic solution are used for each 
100 e.c. of liquid); phenolphthalein cannot be employed. Ethyl 
alcohol may be replaced by methyl alcohol the suitable oonoen- 
tatotibn of which is also 66—75%; in this case, the titiation is 
fiomplibated by the adsorption of the indicator by the precipitated 
magnesium hydroxide and the method is only suitable in certain 
circumstances {see later). 

Aqueous alcoholic solutions are unsuitable for the estimation of 
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calcium, which is performed as follows. An excess of alkali hydr¬ 
oxide (N/10 to N/l) is added drop by drop to the aqueous solution 
of the calcium salt, which is subsequently treated with neutral 
acetone until the concentration of the latter is 85—90%. After 
fifteen minutes, the excess of alkali is titrated in the presence of 
thymolphthalein (10 drops in 200 c.c. of liquid) until the blue 
colour permanently disappears. Towards the end of the titration 
the colour is temporarily discharged, but returns as the adsorbed 
alkali hydroxide again passes into solution. 

When magnesium and calcium hydroxides are simultaneously 
present, the sum of the bases is estimated in 90% acetone. Mag¬ 
nesium alone is estimated in 66% methyl or ethyl alcohol. If 
calcium is present in relatively small amount, ethyl alcohol is to 
be preferred on account of the sharper end-point. If, however, 
calcium is present in equal or excess quantity, the method is in¬ 
accurate, since the magnesium hydroxide carries down and retains 
small amounts of calcium hydroxide. In these circumstances, 
methyl alcohol (66—70%), in which calcium hydroxide is more 
freely soluble, must be used; the end-point of the titration is 
shown by the first complete disappearance of the blue colour of the 
thymolphthalein; no attention is paid to the bluish-violet color¬ 
ation which gradually develops in the magnesium hydroxide. 

If iron is also present, as in the analysis of dolomite, it is either 
precipitated with the aluminium hydroxide and the ammonium 
salt is expelled or is completely converted into the ferrous state by 
means of sulphur dioxide. Ferrous hydroxide behaves like mag¬ 
nesium hydroxide in the presence of ethyl alcohol or acetone and 
is estimated simultaneously; it is separately determined by titration 
with potassium permanganate. H. W. 

The Estimation of Zinc in Minerals. Et. Olivier 
(Mon. Sci., 1923, 13, 31—35).—About 1*5 g. of the mineral, 
ground to pass an 80-mesh sieve, is dissolved in 20—25 c.c. of 
hydrochloric acid with subsequent addition of 10 c.c. of nitric 
acid. After evaporation to dryness, and dehydration of silica, 
the residue is taken up with 5 c.c. hydrochloric acid and diluted 
with 30 c.c. of warm water. Saturated hydrogen sulphide solution 
is added until the volume amounts to about 125 c.c. The pre¬ 
cipitated lead, copper, antimony, arsenic, and cadmium sulphides 
are filtered, and washed with about 150 c.c. of warm water containing 
5 c.c. of hydrochloric acid and a few c.o. of hydrogen sulphide 
solution. The filtrate is boiled to expel hydrogen sulphide, and 
brought to a volume of about 200 c.o. Ten o.c. of nitric acid, and, 
after cooling, 2—20 c.c. of hydrogen peroxide or 5—50 c.o. of 
bromine water (according to the amount of manganese present), 
are added to the solution. Iron, aluminium, and manganese are 
precipitated by the addition of 60 c.o. of ammonia, the liquid 
being allowed to remain over-night with free access to the air. 
The solution is filtered and titrated with sodium sulphide solution, 
using lead test-paper as an outside indicator. Titrations axe 
compared with those' of a standard zinc solution, which is prepared 
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by a similar process to that to which the mineral has been subjected. 
The same tint of sulphide stain on the test-paper should be adopted 
as the end-point in each case, and this should be further confiimed 
by the addition of (say) 0*2 and 0*5 c.c. of sulphide solution, which 
should produce similar intensifications of the stain in both cases. 

A. G. P. 

Electrometric Estimation of Zinc by means of Silver 
Nitrate. Erich Muller and Alfred Adam (Z. Elektrochem., 
1923, 29, 49—53).—Using much the same method as was pre¬ 
viously employed for the estimation of nickel and cobalt (A., 1922, 
ii, 875) the authors now show that zinc may be estimated electro- 
metrically. The determination is carried out by treating 10 c.c. 
of the zinc solution with an excess of potassium cyanide solution 
and titrating the excess of potassium cyanide with N /10-silver 
nitrate solution, using a silver wire as indicator electrode. It is 
also possible to determine simultaneously the amount of silver 
which may be present with the zinc by the same process. Cad¬ 
mium, lead, and copper cannot be estimated by this method. 

J. F. S. 

Application of Conductometric Methods to Precipitation 
Analysis. IX. Conductometric Titrations with Potassium 
Ferrocyanide. I. M. Kolthoff (Z. anal . Chem ., 1923, 62, 209— 
214).—Lead can be accurately estimated by conductometric titration 
with potassium ferrocyanide, since it forms only the normal salt. 
Zinc may also be accurately estimated in weak ammoniacal 
solution; stronger ammoniacal solutions require less reagent. A 
mixture made up of 20 c.c., 0*05 M of zinc sulphate, 20 c.c. of 
water, and 2*5 c.c. of a 10% solution of ammonia required 1*99 c.c. 
of 0*25 M reagent at the point of inflection, whereas with 18 c.c. 
of the ammonia solution this point was reached with 1*78 c.c. of 
the reagent, 2*00 c.c. being the calculated value. In the absence 
of ammonia, two points of inflection occur, the first corresponding 
with the normal salt, Zn 2 Fe(CN) 6 , and the second with 

K 2 Zn 3 [Fe(CN) 6 ] 2 . 

Silver, copper, cadmium, manganese, nickel, and cobalt first give 
rise to a normal salt, which combines with a further quantity of 
reagent to form double salts. Silver gives a second point of 
inflection corresponding approximately with KAg 3 Fe(CN) 6 , copper 
and cadmium at K 2 Cu 3 [Fe(CN) 6 ] 2 and KoCdJFefCNLL, respec¬ 
tively. Copper gives a third point at K 4 Cu 4 [Fe(CN) 6 ] 3 . Manganese, 
nickel, and cobalt behave similarly to copper, but with the form¬ 
ation of a further point corresponding with a composition of the 
type [3K 4 Fe(CN) 6 +4MnFe(CN) 6 ]. J. B. F. 

Electro-analytical Methods for the Estimation of Metals 
in Hydrochloric Acid Solution. Anna J. Engelbnburg (Z. 
anal . Chem., 1923, 62, 257—284).—The methods proposed by 
Schgch and Brown (A., 1913, ii, 794) for the electrodeposition o£ 
tin, copper, antimony bismuth, lead, and cadmium from chloride 
solutions in the presence of hydroxylamine hydrochloride hav$ 
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been further studied and modifications in the temperature, quantity 
of hydroxylamine hydrochloride added, and the current used are 
suggested. Application of the results to the separation of certain 
of the above metals from one another are also suggested. 

The following new processes are described. Cadmium is deposited 
from a solution containing 10 c.c. of hydrochloric acid in 200 c.c. 
bulk by electrolysing for twenty minutes at 1 ampere, then adding 
20 g. of ammonium oxalate and 10—20 g. of oxalic acid and con¬ 
tinuing the electrolysis for a further forty minutes at 1*2 amperes. 
Zinc is estimated by electrolysis of a solution containing 1*5 c.c. 
of hydrochloric acid and 2 g. of hydroxylamine hydrochloride in 
200 c.c.; the temperature is maintained at 18° and the current 
increased slowly from 4 to 8 amperes. In all the above processes 
hydrazine sulphate may be used instead of hydroxylamine hydro¬ 
chloride, and in the case of copper 0*1—0*2 g. of ammonium per¬ 
sulphate in place of either of the other two reagents gives a more 
firmly adherent and smoother deposit. A mixture of 0*4 g. of 
ammonium persulphate and 0*5 g. of hydroxylamine hydrochloride 
in 150 c.c. of a tin solution containing 12 c.c. of hydrochloric acid 
improves the nature of the tin deposit. By measuring the cathode 
potentials of a solution containing the above metals, the presence 
or absence of each in the solution may be ascertained, by the 
potential changes as each^metal is deposited. A. R. P. 

Lead. II. Electrolytic Estimation of Lead in Biological 
Material. A. S. Minot (J. Biol . Chem ., 1923, 55, 1 —8). —The 
method described by Denis and Minot (A., 1919, ii, 372) is inaccurate 
and is, in fact, untrustworthy even as a qualitative test for lead. 
This is due partly to the presence of manganese and partly to other 
factors. Fairhall’s method (A., 1922, ii, 659), however, gives 
accurate results. E. S. 

The Carrying Down of Acids by Alumina Precipitates. 

Andr6 Charriou (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 679—682).—When 
alumina is precipitated by ammonia in presence of an alkali chrom¬ 
ate, the precipitate remains yellow, even after prolonged washing 
with boiling water. The alkali metal could not be detected in 
the precipitate, and it is therefore only the acid which is carried 
down by the alumina, and it probably forms a layer of aluminium 
chromate on the alumina, which may constitute anything from 
1—7% of the total weight. A similar absorption of chromic acid 
occurs when precipitated aluminium hydroxide is placed in contact 
with potassium chromate solutions. The precipitate cannot be 
freed from chromic acid by washing with ammonium nitrate, 
chloride, or acetate solutions, but when the alumina is precipitated 
with ammonium hydrogen carbonate or precipitated with ammonia 
and washed subsequently with 5% ammonium hydrogen carbonate 
solution, it is obtained perfectly colourless and free from chromate. 
A similar result is obtained with lithium or sodium carbonate, or 
with ammonium phosphate, the carbonic or phosphoric acid 
apparently displacing the chromic acid, and taking its place. In 
VOL, cxxiv, ii, 10 
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analysis, it is sufficient, therefore, to wash the alumina with 5% 
ammonium hydrogen carbonate solution in order to eliminate 
chromic acid, the carbonic acid and ammonium salts remaining 
in the precipitate being subsequently removed during the calcin¬ 
ation. G. F. M. 

Qualitative Analysis of the Iron Group. Ralph W. Hufferd 
( J • Amer. Chem. Soc.> 1923, 45, 438—439).—A modified method 
of treating the iron group precipitate in qualitative analysis is 
described. The precipitate is treated with a large excess of 
sodium hydroxide to remove the aluminium, zinc, and chromium. 
The precipitate is treated directly with nitric acid and potassium 
chlorate to remove the manganese. Iron is removed by adding 
a large excess of ammonia. The filtrate from the iron precipitate 
is evaporated until it has only a faint odour of ammonia and one- 
fifth of the solution treated with dimethyl-glyoxime to test for 
nickel. The remainder of the solution is evaporated to a syrup, 
treated with sufficient water to dissolve the salts, and tested for 
cobalt by adding 3 c.c. of 10% potassium thiocyanate followed 
by 3 c.c. of a mixture of amyl alcohol and ether (1:3). In the 
presence of cobalt the solution becomes bluish-green; if the colour 
is indistinct the careful addition of a few drops of 12iV-hydro- 
chloric acid will develop the colour if cobalt is present. In the 
absence of cobalt, the colour of the ether layer will be straw- 
coloured or colourless. J. F. S. 

Volumetric Estimation of Tervalent Iron and of Copper 
in the Presence of Iron. Friedrich L. Hahn and Heinrich 
Windtsch ( Ber ., 1923, 56, fJB], 598—601).—The iodometric estim¬ 
ation of ferric salts involves a large expenditure of time and iodide, 
since the reaction Fe**’+r^=±:Fe* # +I is reversible, and dissociation 
only occurs slowly when the liberated iodine is removed. Since, 
however, cupric salts are instantaneously reduced by iodides to 
iodine and cuprous salts and the latter convert ferric salts into 
ferrous compounds, it is possible to catalyse the action of ferric 
salts and iodides by the addition of a small amount of cuprous 
compounds to such an extent that the titration can be performed 
immediately and in the presence of only a small quantity of iodide. 
The use of isolated cuprous iodide is unnecessary. It is sufficient 
if the potassium iodide solution is treated with a little copper 
sulphate and starch and subsequently with sodium thiosulphate 
until the blue colour is just discharged; the suspension is added 
to the solution of the feme salt and the liberated iodine is imme¬ 
diately titrated with thiosulphate. The method is considered to 
be the most convenient and trustworthy for the standardisation 
of thiosulphate solutions. 

It appears, therefore, that the sum of copper and iron can be 
immediately estimated by titration in mixtures of ferric and 
cupric salts. The action of the iron can be eliminated by the 
addition of a solution of sodium phosphate, which has been treated 
with phosphoric acid until it decolorises p-nitrophenol, to the 
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neutral or faintly acid solution. If the ferric solution is strongly 
acidic, it may be partly neutralised, phosphate without phosphoric 
acid may be used, or a larger proportion of the mixture may be 
employed. It is sufficient if two molecular proportions of phos¬ 
phate are added for each molecule of ferric salt. It is immaterial 
whether ferric phosphate is precipitated or not. The estimation 
of copper is not influenced by the addition of phosphate. H. W. 

Estimation of Bismuth as Phosphate and Its Separation 
from Lead, Copper, and Cadmium. G. Luff (Chem. Ztg ., 
1923, 47, 133—134).—The precipitation of bismuth as phosphate 
from a slightly acid solution of the nitrate serves to separate it 
from copper, lead, and cadmium if the operation is conducted 
as follows. The nitric acid solution of the metals is exactly 
neutralised with ammonia, using methyl-orange as indicator, 
4 c.c. of nitric acid are added, and the bismuth is precipitated by 
the addition, drop by drop, to the boiling solution of a solution 
of 1 g. of ammonium phosphate in 40 c.c. of water and 2 c.c. of 
nitric acid. The dense, crystalline precipitate of bismuth phosphate 
is collected, washed with hot water, ignited wet together with the 
filter-paper, and weighed. If the filtrate contains only cadmium, 
this is precipitated as sulphide after the addition of an excess of 
ammonium acetate and the sulphide is dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid. The solution is rendered neutral to methyl-orange by the 
addition of potassium earbonate and the cadmium precipitated 
by a large excess of diammonium hydrogen phosphate. The pre¬ 
cipitated cadmium ammonium phosphate is collected on a filter, 
washed first with dilute ammonium phosphate solution, then with 
60% alcohol, ignited, and weighed as pyrophosphate (cf. Schoeller 
and Waterhouse, A., 1921, ii, 195). A. R. P, 

New Compounds of Platinum, Palladium, Iridium, and 
Rhodium, and a New Method for their Estimation. W. N. 

Ivanov ( Chem . Ztg., 1923, 47, 209—210).—When 0*25% solutions 
of potassium chloroplatinite and sodium thiocyanate are mixed 
and left for five to six hours at the ordinary temperature, then 
shaken with 50 g. of ammonium nitrate or sulphate per litre, a 
light brown, flocculent precipitate of platinous thiocyanate is 
produced. The precipitate is soluble in aqua regia and in potassium 
cyanide solution, but not in single acids or alkalis. If the pre¬ 
cipitation is carried out in boiling solutions, a black, flocoulent 
precipitate having the composition Pt 4 (OH) 4 S(CS*NH 2 ) 2 is obtained. 
On ignition, a residue of platinum is left so that the compound is 
suitable for use in the estimation of platinum. Under similar 
conditions, palladium gives a precipitate of PdgS 2 (CS*NH 2 ) 2 , which 
on ignition leaves a very fusible residue of Pd^S which is slowly 
transformed, after prolonged heating, into the metal. Rhodium 
also gives a black precipitate the composition of which, however, 
was not ascertained. On ignition it yields metallic rhodium. 
Iridium is incompletely precipitated as a flocculent, yellow com¬ 
pound. A. R. P. 

10* 
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The Detection oi Methyl Alcohol in Ethyl Alcohol. H. W. 

van Urk (. Pharm . Weekblad, 1923, 60, 273—276).—Distillation 
should be carried out as recommended in the German official 
method, the first 10 c.c. from 100 c.c. of the sample being again 
distilled and the first 1 c.c. taken. Oxidation may be conveniently 
carried out by means of the copper spiral, and formaldehyde 
detected by Deniges’s method; a positive result should be confirmed 
by the morphine-sulphuric acid test. S. I. L. 

Characterisation of the Alkylglycerols. Raymond Delaby 
( Compt . rend., 1923, 176, 396—399; cf. this vol., i, 84, 85).—The 
author has tested the reactions described by Deniges (“ Precis de 
Chimie analytique,” 1920, 151) for glycerol with methyl-, ethyl-, 
propyl-, and butyl-glycerols to see how far they are specific. After 
oxidation with bromine, of the colours obtained in the presence 
of sulphuric acid with certain alkaloids or phenols only that with 
codeine, namely, a blue colour, is specific to glycerol. Similarly, 
if potassium bromide is added to the oxidation products before 
the sulphuric acid and then the colour tests described are applied, 
only the colour, blue, with guaiacol serves to distinguish glycerol 
from its homologues. If the osazone test is applied to the oxid¬ 
ation products, the osazone from methylglycerol is quite different 
from that obtained from glycerol and the other glycerols only 
give oily products. All the products of oxidation with bromine 
of the alkylglycerols reduce Kessler’s reagent, Fehling’s solution, 
and ammoniacal silver nitrate. 

None of the oxidation reactions with potassium permanganate 
is specific to glycerol, and the same applies to the oxidation with 
lead peroxide. W. G. 

Modification of Windaus’s Method for the Estimation of 
Cholesterol. Roger Caminade (Bull. Soc . Chim. biol ., 1922, 
4, 601—613).—Windaus’s method yields irregular results unless 
the precipitation of the digitonin cholesteride is made under 
definite conditions,. More consistent results may, however, be 
obtained with much greater rapidity if the precipitate is formed 
in a solvent consisting of acetone (78 parts), water (18 parts), 
and alcohol (9 parts). A 5% solution of digitonin in the mixed 
solvent is added to the hot solution of cholesterol in the same 
solvent. The precipitate forms immediately, and, after a few 
minutes, is filtered and washed, first with hot water, then with 
the mixed solvent, and finally with ether to remove lecithin. 

E. S. 

Molybdo-manganimetry and its Applications. G. Font^s 
and L. Thivolle (Bull. Soc . Chim. biol., 1922, 4, 614—622).— 
The authors have shown that the volumetric micro-estimation 
of dextrose (A., 1921, ii, 563) and of lactose (A., 1922, ii, 323) may 
be conveniently carried out by means of potassium permanganate 
when used in conjunction with a phosphomolybdic acid reagent. 
The method appears to be generally applicable to the micro- 
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estimation of reducing substances, and it is accordingly proposed 
to class such volumetric methods under the heading molybdo- 
manganimetry. ,, The phosphomolybdic acid reagent is reduced 
by cuprous, ferrous, stannous, and mercurous salts, by sodium 
hyposulphite, and even by metallic copper, iron, zinc, and mag¬ 
nesium. The blue oxides of molybdenum so produced may be 
titrated with potassium permanganate, by which they are re¬ 
oxidised to molybdic acid, but the details of the method have not 
yet been worked out for each case. It is shown, however, that the 
copper deposited on the cathode in Pregl’s apparatus for the micro¬ 
electrolysis of copper dissolves readily in the phosphomolybdic 
acid reagent, and that titration of the blue solution so obtained 
gives results agreeing with those obtained gravimetrically. For 
purposes of calculation, the reaction is regarded as a direct oxid¬ 
ation of the reducing substance by pQtassium permanganate; 
hence, in the estimation of dextrose, the use of a standard may be 
dispensed with if desired. E. S. 

Micro-estimation of Blood-sugar with Ferricyanide. H. C. 

Hagedorn and B. Norman Jensen (Biochem. Z., 1923, 135, 
46—58).—A new method which is claimed as superior to Bang’s 
micro-method for the estimation of sugar in 0*1 c.c. of blood has 
been worked out in detail and depends on the oxidation of the 
sugar by excess of potassium ferricyanide, the excess being estimated 
by the iodine liberated in presence of zinc salts from potassium 
iodide. About eighteen analyses can be carried out in an hour. 
For details and tables, the original should be consulted. H. K. 

Methods of Chemical Investigation on Blood. V. Estim¬ 
ation of Sugar in Blood. Alma Rosenthal (Biochem. Z., 1922, 
133, 469—475).—Details are given of a slightly modified Hagedorn 
method for the estimation of blood-sugar. After precipitation 
of the protein by metaphosphoric acid or sodium tungstate, the 
filtrate is boiled with sodium ferricyanide, and the excess which 
is not reduced to ferrocyanide is estimated by adding potassium 
iodide and titrating the iodine liberated with thiosulphate. From 
the result, the content of the blood in dextrose can be obtained 
from a table. W. 0. K. 

The Detection and Identification of Maltose, Galactose, 
Sucrose, and Inulin by a Mycological Method. Aldo Castel- 
lani and F. E. Taylor (J. Trop. Med., 1922, 25, 41—46).—An 
extension of the previously published method (Brit. Med . J., 1917, 
Dec. Rep.; Physiol. Abstr., 3, 263). A table shows the reaction 
of a number of bacteria and fungi with a great variety of carbo¬ 
hydrates. Fermentation tests with two suitable micro-organisms 
is sufficient to establish the identity of any of the sugars named 
(cf. A., 1922, ii, 879). " Chemical Abstracts. 

Effects of the Method of Desiccation on the Carbohydrates 
of Plant-tissue. Karl Paul Link and W. E. Tottingham 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 439—447).—In preparing plant* 
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tissues for carbohydrate estimations, a temperature of 98° should 
not be used for drying the fresh plant material when the sugar 
and starch contents are high. With tissue that can be dried 
rapidly, a temperature of 65° in a current of air at atmospheric 
pressure can be used safely if the tissue can be reduced to thin 
sections. When drying in a vacuum, 80° is a better working 
temperature than 65°, and in the case of coarse tissues improved 
results are obtained if the material is first heated in an autoclave 
to inhibit enzymatic and respiratory processes. The results 
obtained by this method in the case of beet leaves and corn ears 
were the same as when the alcohol method of preservation (cf.« 
Davis and Daish, A., 1914, ii, 152) was used. Drying at low tern- 
peratures with a minimum error can be earned out only in a well- 
ventilated oven in which a large volume of air circulates con¬ 
tinuously over the material. W. G. 

Estimation of Incrustating Substances on Flax Fibres by 
Saccharification of the Cellulose. P. P. Budnikov and P. W. 
Solotarev (Z. angew. Chem., 1923, 36, 138—139).—In the purific¬ 
ation of flax waste by digesting it under pressure with liquors 
containing sodium hydroxide and sodium hydrogen sulphite, the 
cellulose-content of the product was estimated by the method of 
Ost and Wilkening. In this method, which gave satisfactory 
results, 1 g. of the purified flax is dissolved in 7—8 c.c. of 72% 
sulphuric acid and the solution thereby obtained is afterwards 
diluted until its acid content is 3%, and is then heated for two 
hours at 120° in an autoclave. The reducing sugars present in 
the product are then estimated by means of Folding's solution and 
the original cellulose-content calculated. (See further, J.S.C.I ., 
1923, April.) A. J. II. 

The Estimation of the Iodine Number of Fats under 
Unfavourable Conditions. B. M. Margosches, Richard Baru, 
and Lisbeth Wol^ (Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 178—184).—The 
method of Aschman (Chem. Ztg., 1898, 22, 59, 71) for the estim¬ 
ation of the iodine number of fats, in which an aqueous solution 
of iodine monochloride is allowed to react on the fat, gives accurate 
results, even without the use of a solvent for the fat and without 
continual shaking, provided that the solutions are left for a sufficient 
length of time (about twenty-four hours) before the excess of 
reagent is estimated. This period may be considerably reduced 
if the fat is dissolved in carbon tetrachloride or other suitable 
solvent and the mixture frequently agitated. A. R. P. 

A Simple Method for the Estimation of Lactic Acid in 
the Stomach-contents. Rich. Ege (Biochem. Z ., 1923, 134, 
476—488).—A method is described for the estimation of lactic 
acid in the stomach contents, depending on the extraction of the 
lactic acid by ether, and re-extraction by water before titration. 
The distribution of lactic acid between ether and water is allowed 
for. W. 0. K. 
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Cyanogenesls. A Reaction of Citric Acid. A. M. Jorissen 
(Bull Acad . roy. Belg ., 1919, 731—737).—The author had pre¬ 
viously shown (A., 1914, i, 813) that hydrocyanic acid was formed, 
under the influence of light, in solutions containing citric acid and 
traces of iron salts and nitrous acid. Hydrocyanic acid is not 
formed when citric acid is replaced by formaldehyde, acetaldehyde, 
formic, lactic, isobutyric, or laevulic acids, sucrose, dextrose, 
gelatin, vanillin, or ethyl acetoacetate (cf. loc. cit.). A test is 
developed using ferric chloride, acetic acid, and potassium nitrite 
as reagents. It fails in presence of tartaric acid. A more sensitive 
test is as follows : 100 c.c. of the solution to be tested are treated 
with 5 g. of manganese dioxide and 5 drops of acetic acid, and the 
mixture is left for twenty-four hours. After filtration, the liquid is 
treated with 5 to 10 drops of acetic acid and 5 c.c. of 1% potassium 
nitrite solution, the mixture left over-night, and then distilled 
in steam after adding calcium carbonate. The first 130 c.c. of 
distillate are tested for hydrocyanic acid (ferrous and ferric salt, 
sodium hydroxide, etc.). Glycerol, lactose, dextrin, and the other 
substances detailed above do not give rise to hydrocyanic acid 
under these conditions. E. E. T. 

Comparison of the Pentabromoacetone Method, and Salant 
and Wise’s Method for the Estimation of Citric Acid in Urine. 

W. B. McClure and L. W . Sauer (Amer . J . Physiol ., 1922, 62, 
140—144).—When known amounts of citric acid were added to 
normal urine the pentabromoacetone method (Amberg and McClure, 
A., 1918, i, 141) gave much better results than Salant and Wise’s 
method (A., 1917, i, 106) in three cases. In the fourth case, there 
was close comparison between the results of the two methods. 
The pentabromoacetone method is preferred by the authors (cf. 
A., 1922, ii, 791). Chemical Abstracts. 

Identification of Benzonaphthol [/3-Naphthyl Benzoate], 
Salol [Phenyl Salicylate], Betol [^-Naphthyl Salicylate), 
Cresalol (jp-Tolyl Salicylate], and Salophen (jp-Acetamido- 
phenyl Salicylate] by Microchemical Means. G. Deniges 
(Bull. Soc. pharm . Bordeaux , 1922, 60, 163—169).—(3-Naphthyl 
benzoate : a fraction of 1 mg. of the material is dissolved on a 
glass slide in a drop of chloroform from a tapered rod of end 
diameter 2—4 mm.; evaporation leaves crystal groups forming 
more or less concentric zones. A drop of glacial acetic acid, when 
placed at the centre of the dry residue and allowed to evaporate, 
yields arborisations often accompanied by isolated or crossed prisms. 
If the residue from chloroform or acetic acid is mixed with a drop 
of concentrated sulphuric acid, and a glass rod which has been 
dipped into formaldehyde solution inserted, a yellowish-brown 
colour develops, and on gentle heating the mixture blackens. 

Phenyl salicylate, when similarly treated with chloroform, yields 
an oily droplet, which is not changed by treatment with acetic 
acid. The residue, by dissolution in a drop of ethyl alcohol, 
yields by evaporation groups of rhombic plates, similar crystals 
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being obtained also by seeding the oily droplet with the original 
material. Treatment as before with sulphuric acid and formalde¬ 
hyde gives a white cloudiness followed by a red coloration which 
is intensified by heating. 

(3-Naphthyl salicylate is deposited from chloroform as an oily 
droplet; acetic acid then gives isolated rhombic plates mixed with 
clusters of prisms. With sulphuric acid and formaldehyde, the 
substance behaves in the same way as |3-naphthyl benzoate. 

p-Tolyl salicylate yields crystals (m. p. 36°) by seeding the oily 
droplets obtained from chloroform, acetic aoid, ethyl alcohol, 
acetone, or pyridine. With sulphuric acid and formaldehyde, the 
substance behaves like phenyl salicylate. 

p-Acetamidophenyl salicylate is deposited from acetone as 
isolated or tangled rhombic plates. When treated with sulphuric 
acid and formaldehyde, a rose colour develops in the cold; when 
heated, the colour is intensified at first, and then changes to brown. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Demonstration of Salicylic Acid in Serum and Similar 
Fluids. H. H&ehssey (Bull. Soc. Chim. biol ., 1922, 4, 648— 
651).—The serum is acidified with sulphuric acid, extracted with 
ether, and the presence of salicylic acid in the latter demonstrated 
by means of the ferric chloride reaction. E. S. 

Estimation of Formaldehyde and Acetaldehyde. E. W. 

Blair and T. S. Wheeler (Analyst, 1923, 48,110—112).—Mixtures 
of formaldehyde, hydrogen peroxide, formic acid, and a trace of 
ozone obtained in investigations on the action of oxygen and ozone 
on hydrocarbons were analysed as follows. Formic acid was 
estimated in an aliquot part by titrating with N j 100-alkali, meth}d- 
red or phenolphthalein being used as indicator. Ozone was 
estimated in the neutralised solution by adding a 5% neutral 
solution of potassium iodide, acidifying with 5% hydrochloric 
acid free from chlorine, and immediately titrating the iodine 
liberated with A/lOO-thiosulphate solution. The hydrogen 
peroxide was estimated by Kingzctt’s method (T., 1880, 37, 802). 
To estimate the formaldehyde, the ozone and hydrogen peroxide were 
destroyed by adding potassium iodide and sulphuric acid. The 
iodine set free was not titrated, but the diluted solution was just 
neutralised, with thorough cooling, with sodium hydroxide solution. 
Twenty-five c.c. of A/10-iodine solution were then added and the 
formaldehyde estimated by Romijn’s iodometric method (A., 
1897, ii, 166), allowance being made for the iodine set free in 
previous reactions. If acetaldehyde was also present, Ripper’s 
method (A., 1901, ii, 205) was used to obtain an iodine figure for 
both aldehydes, and the cyanide figure (Sutton, “Volumetric 
Analysis,” 10th ed., p. 391) for formaldehyde applied to it to 
estimate the acetaldehyde present. H. C. R. 

A Micro-method for the Estimation of Acetone and of 
p*Hydroxybutyric Acid in Urine and Blood. Alfred Lublin 
( Biochem . Z., 1922, 133, 626—641).—A micro-method is described 
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for the estimation of acetone and of p-hydroxybutyric acid in 
0*2 c.c. of blood, or in 0*6 c.c. of urine, the estimation requiring 
thirty minutes in the first case and twenty minutes in the second. 
The acetone is distilled into an alkaline iodine solution, and the 
iodine left is titrated with thiosulphate. W. 0. K. 

((Reaction of Phenolphthalein. G. be Benavent (Anal. FIs. 
Quim.y 1922, 20, 473—474).—An alkaline urine containing phenol* 
phthalein, previously administered, and eliminated by the kidneys, 
was found to lose its red coloration on heating, whilst on cooling 
the red coloration reappeared. The reaction is shown to be due 
to the presence of uric acid. A number of other organic acids were 
examined for this reaction which was, however, only given by 
salicylic acid and benzoic acid in addition to uric acid. 

G. W. R. 

Estimation of Amino-acids and Ammonia, using an 
Apparatus to Control the Distillation. Giovanni Revoltella 
(Biochem. Z., 1922,134, 349—353).—The formal titration of amino- 
acids in pigmented urine is facilitated by using a colour match of 
the same urine instead of water as used by Sorensen. An apparatus 
is also described which is designed to show when the evolution of 
ammonia is finished in a distillation. H. K. 

Estimation of Codeine. Harolb Edward Annett and Ram 
Richhpal Sanghi (Analyst, 1923, 48, 16—18).—Eight g. of opium 
are triturated with 2 g. of freshly slaked lime and 80 c.c. of water 
for thirty minutes, 50 c.c. of the filtrate are extracted three times 
with 50 c.c. portions of toluene, the filtered extract is concentrated 
to 25 c.c., dry hydrogen chloride is passed through, and the pre¬ 
cipitated codeine hydrochloride and colouring matter axe dissolved 
in water and evaporated to dryness, thereby rendering the colouring 
matter insoluble. The residue is treated with hot water, the volume 
adjusted to 50 c.c., and the whole process is repeated from the 
beginning with 40 c.c. of the filtrate from the lime treatment 
(=4 g. of opium). In the final evaporation no further colour 
should develop, and the addition of a little alcohol when nearly 
all the water has evaporated causes the separation of codeine 
hydrochloride in small, colourless rosettes. The residue is dried 
to constant weight in a steam oven and taken as 
CioH n 03 N,HCl,liH 2 0 . 

The method was tested with pure codeine, and on opium with 
and without added amounts of codeine, and 95—96% of the codeine 
present was regularly recovered. G. F. M. 

Estimation of Narcotine and Papaverine in Opium. 
H. E. Annett and M. N. Bose (Analyst, 1923, 48, 53—^8).— 
Opium (1*5 g.) is triturated to a smooth paste with 30 c.c. of 0*5% 
sulphuric acid and after thirty minutes 20 c.c. of the filtrate are 
boned with 16 g. of sodium acetate until complete solution of the 
salt has been effected. After keeping over-night the liquid is 
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filtered, the precipitate completely transferred to the filter-paper, 
washed, and dried. It is then extracted with 20—25 c.o. of hot 
toluene, the toluene extract is shaken with 20 c.c. of 10% sodium 
hydroxide to remove resins and colouring matters, and the washed 
toluene solution is evaporated almost to dryness with the addition 
of 2—3 c.o. of alcohol to facilitate crystallisation of the narootine 
and papaverine, which after drying at 100° are weighed as 
such. The narcotine can then be estimated polarimetrically, 
papaverine being optically inactive. The rotation is measured in 
toluene solution as in acid solution papaverine considerably 
depresses the optical activity of narcotine. The process was 
tested on opium with and without the addition of known amounts 
of the two alkaloids, and satisfactory results were obtained without 
the use of any correction factor. G. F. M. 

A Rapid Process for the Exact Estimation of Small 
Quantities of Uric Acid in Urine and in Blood-serum. 

Heinrich Chantraine {Biochem, Z., 1922, 133, 605—612).—Uric 
acid in urine is separated as in Hopkin’s method by the addition of 
ammonia and ammonium chloride, after precipitating it as the 
copper salt, and liberating it from that with hydrogen sulphide. 
Excess of potassium permanganate solution is added to the uric 
acid, and the excess is estimated iodometricaUy. A similar method 
may be used for estimating uric acid in blood-scrum. W. O. K. 

Behaviour of Uric Acid in Protein Solutions. Ludwig 
Pincussen ( Biochem . Z., 1923, 134, 447—458).—Urio acid in 
serum is only partly free, and results obtained on estimation are 
increased if the protein is first hydrolysed by a ferment or an acid, 
as only the free urio acid is determined by these methods. Other 
proteins and also fats, lipoids, etc., combine with uric acid. 

W. O. K. 


The Iodometric Estimation of Antipyrine. I. M. Kolthoff 
(Pharm. Weekblad> 1923, 60, 194—199).—Very good results are 
obtained by the method of Bougault (A., 1917, ii, 344), namely, 
addition of excess of N/ 10-iodine solution in presence of sodium 
hydrogen carbonate, acidification after one hour, and titration back 
with thiosulphate after addition of chloroform. The reaction is 
^n^-120-^2 + ^2 ^ OuHuONgl + HI. Sodium acetate may be 
used in place of the hydrogen carbonate, and alcohol in place of 
chloroform. The results are not affected by the presence of sodium 
salicylate, caffeine, acetanilide, phenacetin, or aspirin. S. I. L. 

Measurement of the Colour of Brown Solutions, with 
Special Reference to Tannin Extracts. Henry R. Procter 
(J, Soc. Chcm . Ind,> 1923, 42, 73—79x).— The colours of brown 
solutions, more especially of tannin extracts, are determined by 
obaemng by means of a spectro-colorimeter the depth of solution 
required to reduce the light transmitted by the solution to a definite 
fraction of its initial value, one-half. Observations are made 
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with red, yellow, green, and blue light of definite wave-lengths. 
Alternatively, colour screens of copper-ruby and copper-green glass 
and a screen containing a solution of copper sulphate made alkaline 
with ammonia may be employed to afford light of sufficiently 
definite composition. In this case the rotating neutral tint sector 
of the spectro-colorimeter is replaced by a 20% solution of iron 
alum, and the colour of the tannin extract compared with the colour 
of this solution. J. 8. G. T. 

The Estimation of Albumin by the so-called Nephelo¬ 
metric Processes. Henbi B&nabd and Albert Laborde 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176 , 98—101).—A comparison of the results 
obtained by a diffusimeter of the type of Baudouin and Benard 
(Compt. rend. Soc. Biol., 1920, May) and by an opacimeter of the 
type of Cheneveau and Audubert (A., 1920, ii, 327) in the estim¬ 
ation of albumin in blood-serum, using trichloroacetic acid as a 
precipitant. The final dilutions were of the order of 2—40 per 
100,000. In the diffusion method a control curve is necessary at 
the higher concentrations. The opacimeter can be used, if 
arranged vertically, in cases where the precipitate settles rapidly, 
as the thin sediment gives the same reading as the initial suspension. 
The diffusimeter is, however, more sensitive for very dilute 
emulsions. W. G. 

% 

Estimation of Trypsin and Pepsin. John H. Northrop and 
Raymond G. Hussey ( J . Qen. Physiol., 1923, 5, 353—358).— 
Estimation of trypsin (or pepsin) may be effected by measuring 
the change in a definite time and at a given P u and temperature 
in the viscosity of purified gelatin to which a given amount of the 
trypsin solution has been added. It is found that the time taken 
to cause a given percentage change in the viscosity is approximately 
inversely proportional to the amount of trypsin added. 

W. O. K. 

Arginase. VI. Modification of the Volumetric Method 
for Detecting Arginase. Antonino Clementi (Atti R. Accad. 
Lincei , 1922, [v], 31, ii, 454—459).—If the acid liquid obtained by 
the acid hydrolysis of edestin, or the phosphotungstic precipitate 
of hexone bases obtained therefrom, is treated in vitro in presence 
of toluene with the pulped liver of a mammifer (monkey, man, rat) 
which contains arginase, a considerable increase is effected in the 
proportion of nitrogen titratable with formaldehyde. No such 
increase occurs, however, if the above liver is first boiled or if hen's 
liver, which is devoid of arginase, is used. The conclusion is drawn 
that the increase in nitrogen titratable with formaldehyde corresponds 
with the ornithine formed by scission of the arginine by the arginase, 
and that such increase furnishes an indication of the presence of 
arginase in an organ or in an organic liquid. T. H. P. 

A New Reaction of the Blood. Giuseppe Beccadelli 
(Biochem . Z. t 1922,134,180—182).—If to 0*5 c.c, of serum or blood 
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there be added equal volumes of formaldehyde (40%), silver 
nitrate (0*75%), and ammonia (0*9%), after a few minutes the 
solution acquires a colour depending on the origin of the serum. 
Normal human serum gives an amber colour, that of various 
animals a shade of yellow, whilst that of syphilitics is decolorised. 

H. K. 

A Sensitive Reaction for Neo-salvarsan. K. Scheringa 
(Pharm. WeeMlad , 1923, 60, 248).—One drop of a solution of one 
part in a thousand gives a violet coloration to a concentrated 
solution of ammonium persulphate. Colorations are given more 
or less quickly with other organic substances which form coloured 
oxidation products, salvarsan also giving a violet colour, but the 
reaction with neo-salvarsan is much more sensitive. S. I. L. 

Estimation of the Grignard Reagent. H. Gilman, P. D. 
Wilkinson, W. P. Fishel, and C. H. Meyers («/. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1923, 45, 150—158).—Five methods for the estimation of 
Grignard’s reagent have been studied, namely, titration with iodine 
(cf. Jolibois, A., 1912, i, 675), gravimetric analysis by the prepar¬ 
ation of some insoluble compound, indirect analysis, gas analysis, 
and titration with acid. 

Of these methods, the first was rejected as giving results which 
varied considerably with slight alterations in the conditions, the 
second was rejected as being unsuitable and giving low results. 
Of the three remaining methods, the last two, namely, the method 
of gas analysis and that of titration with acid, gave satisfactory 
results. They are based on the smooth decomposition of the Grig¬ 
nard compound with water, the gas evolved being measured in 
one method, and the basic magnesium halide titrated with standard 
acid in the other method. For the gas analysis method, an 
apparatus somewhat of the type of Van Slyke’s apparatus for the 
estimation of amino-acids is used. For the titration method, the 
known volume of solution containing the Grignard reagent is 
warmed with a known excess of standard acid until all the basic 
magnesium halide is dissolved, and then the excess of standard 
acid is titrated back with standard sodium hydroxide, using methyl- 
orange as indicator. W. G. 
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Refractivity of Organic Fluorine Compounds. FrIjd. 
Swabts (J. Chim. Phys ., 1923, 20, 30—70).—The refractivity of 
a large number of organic fluorine derivatives is recorded. In 
the case of substituted paraffins, the introduction of fluorine 
decreases the molecular refraction by an amount which decreases 
the longer the carbon chain, and increases with the refrangibility 
of the light. Thus the molecular refractivity calculated by the 
Lorentz-Lorenz formula has the following values: C 6 H 12 , 

a , 25-131; * 25-522; y , 25-748; C 5 H U F, OJ 24-99; *, 25-350, y , 25-569; 
C 7 H,a, a , 34-452; C 7 H 16 F, a , 34-364; C 8 H 18 , a , 39-073; «, C^F, 
39-032. Using the values of hydrogen found by Briihl, Lanaolt, 
and Falk, the atomic refractivity of fluorine is [Rl\*, 1-014, 
[Rl]i 1-005, and [Riiy, 1-003. With methyl cyclohexane, the 
accumulation of fluorine does not produce any exaltation in the 
refractive value of the substitution H—>F. In the case of 
alcohols and esters, it is shown that the substitution of one 
fluorine atom produces a depression in the molecular re¬ 
fractivity of the same order as that observed with the paraffins, 
whereas the introduction of a second fluorine atom gives no 
depression with difluoroethvl alcohol, but a strong exaltation in 
dinuoroethyl acetate. With acetic acid, the introduction of 
fluorine increases the molecular refractivity, which further increases 
with each fluorine atom introduced. Thus with Ha light, the 
increase for the first fluorine introduced is 0-13, for the second 
0-31, and for the third 0-41. Measurements are also recorded for 
fluorine-substituted ketones, aldehydes, and amines. In the case 
of ethylene compounds, it is shown that the two stereoisoxnerides 
of bromofluoroethylene have practically the same molecular 
refractivity, although their densities are somewhat different. 
Tables of the dispersion of a large number of derivatives are given. 
In the case of aromatic compounds, it is shown that fluonne is 
unique in the fact that it alone gives derivatives which have a 
smaller refractivity than the corresponding open-chain compounds 
for all wave-lengths. The anomalies observed in the refractivity 
of fluorine compounds are considered in connexion with the 
structure of the fluorine atom. The following hitherto unpublished 
physical data for fluorine compounds are recorded : Ethyl o-fluoro- 
benzoate , b. p. 216—216-5°/756 mm., m. p. —21-3°; m-ftuoro- 
benzonitrile , b. p. 182-6°/753 mm., m. p. —16-05°; ethyl m -ftuoro- 
benzoate , b. p. 208-8—208-84°/757-2 mm., m. p. —33-5°; otaa-3- 
tetrafluorotoluene, b. p. 101-2°; trifluoromethylcyciohexane, b. p. 
103-20°, m. p. —103-4°; difluoromethylcycZohexane, b. p. 129-2°; 
ethyl trifluoroacetate, b. p. 5°. J. F. S. 

The Stark Effect on the Secondary Spectrum of Hydrogen. 
MasazO Kitjtti (Japan. J . Physics, 1922, 1, 29—39).—An 
investigation into the behaviour of the lines in the secondary 
vol. cxxiv. ii. 11 
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spectrum of hydrogen of long wave-length, and including the 
Fulcher bands, under the influence of a powerful electrical field. 
From the blue to the red, more than one hundred lines are affected, 
but those lines on the long wavo-length side of 5300 A. do not 
usually show the Stark effect. The lines are normally displaoed 
towards the red, or else separated in an asymmetrical manner. 
Groups of lines in the neighbourhood of 5400 A. and 5930—5982 A, 
are very largely affected. The amount of displacement increases 
either in proportion to, or more rapidly than, the field intensity. 
No simple rule can be found for the Stark effect on the Fulcher 
bands, except that the effect on the first and third members of 
both of the two bands is large and small alternately in the homo¬ 
logous succession of lines. This alternation may give some sug¬ 
gestion as to the structure of the centre of emission of the secondary 
spectrum. W. E. G. 

Line Spectrum of Chlorine in the Ultra-violet (Region 
X 3354—2070 A.). W. Jevons (Proc. Roy. Soc. y 1923, [A], 103, 
193—204).—Using a 10-foot concave grating and a quartz spectro¬ 
graph, the author has investigated the ultra-violet spectrum of 
chlorine in the region X 3354—2070 A. A condensed discharge 
from a 12-inch induction coil with one, two, or three Leyden jars 
was employed, and a spark-gap of about 1 cm. was placed in series 
with the discharge tube. The spectrum was observed end-on to 
the capillary through a quartz window. Precautions were taken 
to eliminate lines due to impurities, and it is considered improbable 
that any oxygen lines remained unidentified, except possibly 
below X 2228 A. About two hundred lines due to chlorine were 
recorded, and the effect of capacity on the estimated intensities 
of more than one hundred of these was studied. The following lines, 
attributed by Exner and Haschek to chlorine were not observed: 
X 3291-1, 3261-6, 3248-5, 3221-1, 2960-5, 2936-7, 2928-8 A. The 
line X 3129-5 A., similarly attributed by Exner and Haschek, was 
observed but was probably due to oxygen. No triplets having 
constant differences of wave-number intervals 40*44, 67*10, ana 
107*88, respectively, as suggested by Paulson, were observed, but 
six pairs with a constant difference Av=40*4±l*0, four pairs 
having Ay=67*l±l*0, and five pairs having Av=sl07*5±l*0 
were found. J. S. G. T. 

Band Spectra of Mercury. Hantaro Nagoaka {Japan. J. 
Physics > 1922, 1, 1—6).—A resume of preliminary work on the 
band spectra of mercury. The discordances between the results 
of different physicists on the band spectra of mercury may be 
attributed to the methods of construction of the lamps used. In 
this work, a lamp has been devised which gives nearly all the 
spectra previously recorded. Approximate measurements of the 
positions of the heads of the bands have been made. In some 
of the bands which could be easily measured, Deslandres’s formula 
gives the positions of the lines accurately. Experiments were made 
to determine the structure of the lines in the bands, but no evidence 
was obtained of the presence of companions in the form of satellites. 
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Since this work was not conclusive, however, further experiments 
aro being carried out with the aid of a high resolving spectrometer. 

W. E. G. 

Tesla-luminescence Spectra. III. The Effect of Varying 
Temperature and Pressure on the Benzene Spectrum. 

William Hamilton McVicker and Joseph Kenneth Marsh 
(T., 1923,123, 817—820). 

The Fluorescence Spectrum of Benzene Vapour. William 
Hamilton McVickeb and Joseph Kenneth Marsh (T., 1923, 
123, 820—822). 

The Infra-red Absorption of Hydrogen Chloride in the 
Region 3-5 p, and at 200° K. B. J. Spence and C. Holley 
(J. Opt. Soc. Artier ., 1923, 7, 169—173).—The infra-red absorption 
bands of hydrogen chloride have been measured at 291° and 
200° K. They consist of two groups of bands of which the maxima 
of the envelopes occur at 3-397 ft and 3-538 ft at 291° K , and at 
3-419 ft and 3-514 ft at 200° K. Gne-half of the frequency difference 
between the maxima of the envelope of the absorption bands corre¬ 
sponds with the most probable value of the frequency of rotation 
of the molecule. According t o Kembl e (Physical Rev ., 1916, 8, 
689), this frequency f^lj^-rry/RT/NJ, and thus should depend 
on the temperature. This equation is in fairly good agreement 
at 291° Jl, but at 200° K there is a divergence indicating that it 
may require some modification at low temperatures. The position 
of the fine bands, in agreement with the theory of Bjerrum, is 
independent of the temperature. The results are also in accord 
with the theory of Reiche (Ann. Physik, 1919, 58, 657), according 
to which, at 291° K, the position of maximum absorption should 
occur at the third fine band, and at 200° K at the second band 
on each side of the centre. W. E. G. 

The Limits of Absorption K of certain Elements. J. 

Cabrera (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 740—741).—The limits of 
absorption K of the elements of the rare earths were determined 
using de Broglie’s method with a rotating crystal spectrograph and 
a lead screen with a window filled with the substance under examin¬ 
ation. A Coolidgo tube with a tungsten anticathode, or, in the 
case of thulium, where the limit of absorption K is very near the 
Kai line of tungsten, a gas tube with a platinum anticathode. 
The limit of absorption for tantalum was also measured. The 
results are given in tabular form, from which it is seen that the 
values of vv/R depart more and more from a simple linear relation 
as the series of atomic numbers is ascended. G. F. M. 

The Law of the Distribution of the Bands in the Ultra¬ 
violet Absorption Spectrum of the Vapour of Toluene. Victor 
Henri and E. Walter (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 746—748).— 
The absorption spectrum of toluene vapour is composed of more 
than two hundred narrow bands distributed between X 2731 and 

11—2 
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X 2325. The law of the distribution of these bands is expressed by 
the formula 

l/X^A+n. a+p. b-qc-hl(87r 2 .3.10 10 .3)(1 ±2 m) 

where A, corresponding with the electronic impulses, is 37493*2, 
a , b, and c with the vibrations of the atoms are 932*5, 263*6, and 
180, respectively. 3 is the moment of inertia of the rotation of the 
molecule, m, n, p , and q are whole numbers, and h/8ir 2 .3.10 10 .3= 
1*3. The intensity of the bands diminishes as the values of n, p, 
and q increase. The moment of inertia of the toluene molecule 
3—21*10"*°. G. F. M. 

Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Benzoic Acid and the 
Three Hydroxybenzoic Acids. Armand Castille and F. W. 
Kiingstedt (i Compt . rend., 1923, 176, 749—750).—The introduction 
of a carboxyl group into the benzene nucleus causes a displacement 
of the absorption spectrum by about 230 A. towards the red, a 
quadruple increase in the coefficient of adsorption, and a widening 
of the absorption bands. The introduction of a hydroxyl group 
into the benzoic acid molecule in either the ortho* or meta-position 
is accompanied by a great increase in the absorption, a further 
widening of the narrow bands, and a considerable displacement of 
the spectrum towards the red. The two derivatives have almost 
the same spectrum. The para-derivative, on the other hand, is 
characterised by an entirely different spectrum, which shows five 
narrow bands between X 2828 and 2671, then a wide and intense 
band at X 2519, and an inflexion towards X 2100, showing the 
existence of a band in this neighbourhood which is fused with a 
wide band in the extreme ultra-violet. These results are com¬ 
parable with those obtained with other ortho-, meta-, and para- 
derivatives of benzene. G. F. M. 

The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Veratrole and 
Vanillin. Pierre Steiner (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 744—746).— 
The absorption curve of veratrole is very similar to that of pyro- 
catechol, the introduction of two methyl groups into the molecule 
having but little influence on the absorption. There is a group 
of three narrow bands in the middle ultra-violet, and a fourth band 
broad and very pronounced in the extreme ultra-violet. The 
absorption curve of vanillin can be compared with that of pyro- 
catechol and veratrole, on the one hand, and of benzaldehyde, on 
the other. The same three narrow bands are found as in veratrole, 
but displaced somewhat towards the red, and three times as intense. 
There is, in addition, a new broad band in the middle ultra-violet 
which is attributable to the aldehyde group, and the broad band 
of veratrole in the extreme ultra-violet appears again in vanillin, 
displaced slightly towards the right, and twice as intense. 

G. F. M. 

Studies in Organic Compounds containing Sulphur. L 
The Effect on General Absorption due to the Valency and 
Mode of Linking of the Sulphur Atom. David Templeton 
Gibson, Hugh Graham, and James Reid (T., 1923,123,874—881), 
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The Absorption of Light by Hmmatoporphyrin. I. Kiko 

Goto (Biochem. Z., 1923, 135, 328—343).—Four different pre¬ 
parations of pure haematoporphyrin have been submitted to spectro- 
photometric measurements in dilute alcoholic solution with or 
without the addition of ammonia, acetic acid, or hydrochloric 
acid. In neutral, ammoniacal, or acetic acid solution, the curves 
obtained by plotting the specific extinction coefficient against the 
wave-lengths show very good agreement in detail over the four 
absorption bands. When, however, the solutions are left exposed 
to the light of a metallic filament lamp for periods up to twelve 
hours, the bands change, the first and fourth disappearing', and 
the second and third becoming merged more or less into one. In 
alcoholic solution to which concentrated hydrochloric acid had been 
added, there is only one absorption band, and it is unaffected by 
light. . H. K. 

The Absorption of Light by Haematoporphyrin. II. Paul 
Him (Biochem, Z., 1923, 135, 344—352).—The author has 
examined, spectrophotometrically, the colouring matter in the 
urine of a patient in an undetermined pathological condition, and 
although the colouring matter was apparently closely allied to 
haematoporphyrin, it was not identical, the positions oi the bands 
in alcoholic-ammoniacal solution and alcoholic-hydrochloric acid 
solution being different from those of haematoporphyrin (see preceding 
abstract). * H. K. 

The Absorption of Light by several Components. N. P. 

Peskov (J. Buss. Phys. Chem . Soc., 1916, 48, 1924 — 1952). — 
Mixtures of coloured substances are examined spectrophoto¬ 
metrically with a view to ascertaining what mutual influences 
their components have on each other. Only crystalloids follow 
Beer s law, separately, or in mixtures. The use of dyes, which are 
mainly colloidal substances, together with crystalloids is useless 
for the purpose of testing Beer’s law, and the absorption constants 
of such mixtures cannot be calculated by this law. The importance 
of this observation in connexion with the preparation of quantitative 
light filters for the determination of wave-lengths is pointed out. 
Mixtures of colloids only in exceptional cases follow Beer’s law, 
but usually vary from it owing to inter-adsorption of the componeilts, 
and light filters made from mixtures of such substances must 
therefore in each case be separately calibrated. Thus in the case 
of a mixture of colloidal iron and malachite-green, the latter sub¬ 
stance distributes itself between the water and the colloidal 
hydrated ferric hydroxide in a constant ratio, depending on the 
concentrations of the two components. The value of spectro- 
photometric analysis for the investigation of the detailed processes 
of a reaction and the identification of intermediate products is 
emphasised. R. T. 

The Fluorescence and Coloration of Glass produced by 
j3-Rays. J. R. Clarke (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 735—736; cf. 
A., 1921, ii, 569).—Glass tubing, after treatment with radium 
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emanation until the oolour ohange is complete, is heated at different 
temperatures and the duration of fluorescence measured. The 
time of fluorescence ranges from thirteen minutes at 110° to thirty 
seconds at 350°. At the annealing temperatures, the deoolorisation 
will be practically instantaneous. Since at these temperatures 
complex molecular changes take place, it is probable that the 
fluorescence and deoolorisation of the glass are associated with 
changes in the state of molecular aggregation. The normal oolour 
of the radiated glass is brown, but when manganese is present it 
is purple. W. E. 6. 

Rotatory Power of Organic Compounds. H. Rtjpe (J. Chim. 
Phys ., 1923, 20, 87—104).—A lecture on rotatory power delivered 
at Fribourg, Switzerland, April 30, 1922. J. F. S. 

Inhibition of the Photochemical Decomposition of Hydrogen 
Peroxide Solutions. I. William Theodore Anderson, jun., 
and Hugh Stott Taylor (J . Amer. Chem. Soc„ 1923, 45, 650— 
662). —The rate of decomposition of hydrogen peroxide by ultra¬ 
violet light of wave-length XX 2000, 2650, 2930, and 3050, re¬ 
spectively, has been determined, and the inhibitory effect of some 
twenty-five organic substances of widely differing character 
examined at 25°. All such substances inhibit the decomposition, 
due to the absorbing of the light by the organic compounds, and 
this has been found to be true in the case of benzene, several 
esters, acids, amines, ketones, and alkaloids. The retarding action 
of amines and alcohols requires an explanation based on causes 
other than absorption. It is shown that the inhibitors act more 
efficiently when placed in the peroxide solution than when used as 
a screening solution of similar thickness and concentration. The 
reason of the more efficient functioning of the inhibitor in the 
solution is probably that one quantum of energy is capable of 
activating more than one molecule. Thus if the stabiliser is 
acting as a screening solution, the peroxide being free from inhibitors, 
a quantum of light energy may slip through and enter the per¬ 
oxide solution and by successive activation decompose a number 
of molecules. On the other hand, if the stabiliser is in the peroxide 
solution and one quantum of light energy should succeed in 
activating a peroxide molecule, this molecule will decompose, 
liberating the energy quantum, which in its turn may activate 
another peroxide molecule or, coming within the sphere of influence 
of a molecule of inhibitor, may be converted into the less active 
ultra-red energy. J. F. S. 

Application of the Photochemical Law of Equivalence to 
Dilute Solutions. Heinz Gruss (Z. EleJctrochem ., 1923, 29, 
144—150). —In continuation of the work of Noddack (A., 1921, 
ii, 568), the author finds that the photochemical reaction 2GCl 3 Br+ 
CL+hv=2CCl 4 +Br 2 , in a medium consisting either of carbon 
tetrachloride or silicon tetrachloride, proceeds in a manner inde¬ 
pendent of the concentration of the triohlorobromomethane, at 
least down to a molecular concentration of 1/80 CCl a Br in the 
former medium and 1 /60 CCl 3 Br in the latter. The results obtained 
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indicate that pure carbon tetrachloride is a non-aoceptor of 
chlorine under the influence of light. Results contrary to this 
conclusion, reached by Noddack (toe. cit.) and by Plotnikov (A., 
1920, ii, 211; 1922, ii, 248) are attributed to the presenoe of 
impurities in the carbon tetrachloride employed by them. The 
reaction 2CCl 3 Br-{- 0 2 - 2C0C1 2 +Br 2 +Cl 2 can be influenced photo- 
chemically, and the velocity of reaction is independent of the 
concentration of CCl 3 Br and 0 2 in carbon tetrachloride. Einstein's 
photochemical law applies to the reaction, and one molecule of 
bromine is produced per quantum of illumination. The results 
obtained by Noddack and in the present work indicate that reaction 
occurs between trichlorobromomethane and illuminated chlorine 
molecules characterised by a large Bohr quantum number, without 
previous dissociation into atoms. The lower limit for the period 
of existence of the molecules in such quantised condition, found 
from the reaction 2CCLBr+0 2 +hv=2C0Cl 2 +Br 2 +Cl E is 10~ 7 sec.,’ 
compared with 2 X10”® sec. in the case of the reaction studied by 
Noddack. ' J. S. G. T. 

Photolysis of Tartaric Acid and Hydroxy-acids. Volmah 

(Compt. rend.y 1923, 176 , 742—744).—Under the influence of 
ultra-violet light, and to a much lesser degree in sunlight, hydroxy- 
acids and their salts undergo photolysis. Tartaric acid in 1% 
Solution after three hours’ exposure gave 3*5 c.c. of gas having 
the composition C0 2 66%, *00 10%, H 2 21%, hydrocarbon 3%. 
The solution contained aldehydes and small quantities of a reducing 
substance of the nature of a sugar. Tn presence of alkalis, the 
carbon monoxide may disappear entirely, owing to condensation 
with a portion of the hydrogen with formation of the above- 
mentioned aldehydic substances. The homologues of tartaric acid 
behaved in a similar way. The decomposition is accelerated by 
the presence of catalysts such as uranyl acetate. G. F, M. 

Spectrophotoelectrical Sensitivity of some Halide Salts 6f 
Thallium, Lead, and Silver. W. W. Coblentz and J. F. Eckford 
(17.#. Bureau of Standards , Sci . Papers, 1922, 18 , 489 — 498; 
cf. this vol., ii, 51).—A definite relationship exists between crystal 
structure, chemical constitution, and atomic weight and spectro¬ 
photoelectrical sensitivity. The photoelectrical reaction of the 
halide salts of thallium, lead, and silver is confined to a narrow 
region at the violet end of the spectrum, being the narrowest and 
most sharply-defined reaction spectra of all substances yet in¬ 
vestigated, including the photoelectrical gas ionic reaction spectra of 
the alkali metals. With increase in the atomio weight of the acid 
element, the maximum of photoelectrieal reaction is shifted towards 
the long wave-lengths. The maximum of sensitivity of thallium 
chloride lies at 0*368 g, of the bromide at 0*413 ft, and of the 
iodide at 0*455 ft. The position of the maximum for the latter is 
unaffected by lowering the temperature. The reaction curves are 
unsymmetrical, terminating abruptly on the long wave-length side, 
and giving a high photoelectrical reaction on the short wave-length 
side of the maximum. Lead iodide is the only lead halide which is 
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sensitive, and this gives a complex curve, showing an ill-defined 
maximum in the region of 0*45 /x and a sharply defined maximum 
at 0*52 /x. Silver halides are sensitive only when in a fused state, 
the chloride giving a maximum at 0*38 /x, the bromide at 0*46 jx, 
and the iodide at 0*47 /x and 0*50 /x, respectively. Silver and 
potassium nitrates are not sensitive. W. E. G. 

Various Photoelectrical Investigations. W. W. Coblentz 

( U.S . Bureau of Standards , Sci. Papers , 1922,18, 585—607).—Arti¬ 
ficial preparations of molybdenum disulphide are not nearly so photo- 
electrically sensitive as the native mineral, especially that con¬ 
taining a relatively high iron content. The sensitivity is destroyed 
by heating above 700°, whereas that of stibnite is unaffected under 
similar treatment. 

Curves showing the photoelectrical sensitivity to light of 
different wave-lengths for cuprous oxide, a native lead-antimony 
sulphide, Pb 3 SbS 3 , and iodine are given. Sulphides of tin, tungsten, 
and uranium, nitrates of silver and potassium, bismuth telluride, 
and molvbdenum selenide are not photoelectrically sensitive. 
fCf. J.S.d.I., 1923, May.] A. R. P. 

Some Properties of Resonance Radiation and Excited 
Atoms. K. T. Compton (Phil, Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 750—700; 
cf. Horton and Davies, this vol., ii, 4). —Atoms and molecules in 
states of partial or complete ionisation, produced by suitable 
excitation, give to a gas properties quite different from those of 
the normal unexcited gas. Such properties include new lines in 
the absorption and resonance spectra, the production of band 
spectra as the result of molecular combination between the excited 
atoms, and increased ease of ionisation. The excited state in 
helium gas was shown by Kannenstine to persist for 0*0024 sec. 
after the exciting voltage was removed. This permanence of 
excitation was ascribed to the occurrence of metastable helium 
atoms possessing a long life period. An alternative interpretation 
of this result is put forward in this paper. An electron the velocity 
of which exceeds that gained by falling through the resonance 
potential, V, collides with an atom, and displaces an electron 
from the normal to an outer orbit forming an excited atom. At 
the end of the average life of this atom, T , the electron falls back 
to the normal position, emitting its resonance radiation. Any 
other normal helium atom is capable of absorbing this radiation 
and emitting it after an interval, T. The radiation is thus passed 
from atom to atom until it finally escapes, or is degraded to a 
non-resonance radiation. The time, 0*0024 sec., in Kannenstine’s 
work will thus represent the time required for the resonance radiation 
to escape from the gas. The passage of resonance radiation through 
a gas may be treated as a problem in diffusion, and it is shown that 
Hie number and persistence of excited atoms depend jointly on 
the time of activation, T , and on the square of the scattering 
coefficient, a 2 , of the resonance radiation. From this method of 
treatment, it appears that the average life of the excited helium 
atom is not noticeably larger than that predicted by theoiy, or 
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very different from that of other substances. In the presence of 
impurities, the resonance radiation may be altered in character 
by transformation into other wave-lengths to which the gas is 
more transparent. Thus the diffuse nature of the line corre¬ 
sponding with the helium atom excited by 20*4 volts may be 
ascribed to the production of unstable helium compounds between 
this atom and the impurities. W. E. G. 

Critical Electron Energies in Helium, and the Extreme 
Ultra-violet Spectrum. Ann Catharine Davies (Phil. Mag., 
1923, [vi], 46, 786—798; cf. A., 1921, ii, 672).—The value of the 
ionisation voltage for electrons in helium deduced from the lines 
in the extreme ultra-violet observed by Lyman (cf. A., 1922, ii, 674) 
is greater than the experimental values of Horton and Davies, 
ana those of Franck and Knipping by 0*7 volt. In the present 
paper, the errors likely to arise in the experimental values of the 
former workers are discussed. The discovery of two critical 
radiation voltages of helium separated by only 0*8 volt introduces 
the possibility that an error of interpretation of the observed 
effects has been made. The first of these voltages, at 19*7 volts 
(corrected), gives a much smaller radiation current than the second 
at 20*5 volts, and it is possible that the positive current due to the 
photoelectric effect of the former was so small that it was masked 
by the negative current from electrons escaping collision; hence 
tne first critical stage was missed in the earlier investigation. Thus 
the second critical stage may have been taken for the first, in 
which case the true value for the first critical radiation voltage is 
0*8 ±0*1 volt lower than the value given originally for this constant. 
Since the values given in subsequent papers were measured 
relatively to the first, a correction of the same amount must be 
applied to them also. The selection principle of Bohr does not 
appear to hold for transitions of electrons to the normal state. 
Evidence is brought forward to show that the transitions N— lo* 
or N—1S must be possible. An explanation is given of the 
absence of the line N—IS from the Lyman spectra. The ability 
of current-voltage observations to reveal the existence of ultra¬ 
violet series spectra is discussed, and it is concluded that whereas 
the method may be expected to indicate the first lines of a series 
involving the return of an electron to the normal state, it would 
probably not reveal the higher members of those series. W. E. G. 

Excitation and Ionisation Potentials of Neon and Argon. 

G. Hertz ( Proc . K . Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam , 1923, 25, 442).— 
In a recent paper (A., 1922, ii, 733) the author described the measure¬ 
ment of the excitation and ionisation potentials of aigon and neon 
and based his calculations on the value 20*45 volts as the first 
ionisation potential of helium. Franck (A., 1922, ii, 811) has 
shown that this value is too high and that the figure 19*75 volts 
is much nearer the oorrect value. Using this value, the author 
has recalculated his results. The following values are recorded: 
Neon, excitation potentials 16*65 and 18*45 volts, ionisation 
potential 21*6 volts; argon, excitation potentials, 11*55, 13*0, 
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And 14 0 volts, ionisation potential 15*3 volts. The conclusions 
relating to the optical spectrum are not affected by this correction, 
since only the potential differences are used for them. Only the 
term 0’5 s, which corresponds with the normal state of the atom, 
must be diminished, and becomes 174000 ±1000 for neon and 
124000±1000 for argon. J. F. S. 

Critical Velocity of Electrons in Krypton and Excitation of 
the Spectrum of the Gas. Georges DAjardin (Compt. rend., 
1923, 176, 894—897).—The critical velocity of electrons in krypton 
and the development of its spectrum was studied by means of the 
apparatus and method previously employed for argon and helium 
(this vol., ii, 47,112). An incandescent filament of tungsten was used 
as the source of the electrons. The ionisation potential of krypton 
was found to be 12*7 ±0*2 volts, and the potential of double 
ionisation (simultaneous removal of two peripheral electrons) 
28*25 ±0-5 volts. A redetermination of the corresponding values 
for argon gave 15*2 ±0*2 volts and 34*0 ±0*5 volts, respectively. 
When the pressure is of the order of 1 mm., the ionisation of aigon 
can be observed to commence at 11*5 volts and of krypton at 
9*8 volts. These potentials are probably resonance potentials. 
The ratios of the simple and double ionisation potentials of argon 
And krypton are equal within the limits of experimental error, 
which points to the identity of the structure of the peripheral 
layers of the atoms of the two gases. Krypton has, like argon, 
two entirely distinct spectra; the first spectrum appears from 
the commencement of ionisation and consists of a small number 
of lines, amongst which are the well-known yellow and green lines 
and a group in the blue. The second spectrum, consisting of a 
considerable number of lines of which the most intense are situated 
in the blue and violet, commences to appear at a potential of 28*25 
volts and the intensity increases to a maximum at 32—34 volts. 
The production of the first spectrum corresponds with the ionisation 
of the neutral atom, but the second spectrum, like the blue spectrum 
of argon, seems to be produced by several groups of different 
character. Certain lines result from the double ionisation of the 
atom, but others are probably emitted by atoms which have lost 
more than two peripheral electrons. G. F. M. 

The Separation of Isotopes. James Kendall and E. D. 
Crittenden ( Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci ., 1923, 9, 75—78).—An outline 
of two methods by which an attempt is being made to isolate 
pure isotopes in significant quantity. The ionic migration method 
ia being tested with chlorine- and lithium-ions, the principle of 
the moving boundary being utilised. Sodium chloride dissolved 
ih agar-agar gel is inserted in the middle horizontal section of a 
moving boundary tube, and on the two sides of this section are 
placed, respectively, other sections containing sodium hydroxide 
and sodium acetate gels. These gels continue up right-angle 
bends, in which are placed a solution of sodium hydroxide and a 
solution of sodium acetate in concentrated acetic acid, respectively. 
On passing a current, the boundaries keep perfectly sharp, and the 
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conditions are so fixed that they advance 12 to 18 inches a day. 
When the front chlorine boundary reaches the end of the last 
section, the apparatus is taken apart, the two rear sections are 
discarded, and two new sections containing hydroxide gel are 
fitted in front of the chloride tube. Ohlorine r ions are forced to 
migrate into the two new sections, and the procedure is repeated 
until the chlorine-ions are passed through 100 ft. of gel. The 
chloride gel is then cut up into strips. Experiments with sodium 
iodide and thiocyanate have demonstrated that the front sections 
contain pure sodium iodide after the gel has moved only a few 
feet. Thus if the two chlorine-ions possess different mobilities, 
the faster moving ion should be found in the front section. No 
separation has been detected in the preliminary experiments, but 
the work is being continued. The method may be useful in 
the separation of the elements of the rare earths, and radium from 
barium. 

A discharge potential method of separation i& r being tested which 
depends on the different concentration of the two isotopic chlorine- 
ions. Although it is unlikely that the decomposition potentials 
of the two isotopes are in any way different, if the Nernst concen¬ 
tration equation holds, the discharge potentials should differ by 
0*03 volt. It should therefore be possible to effect an electrolytic 
fractionation by this means. Chlorine, mercury, magnesium, and 
lithium are under investigationJn this connexion. W. E. G. 

Discharge Processes in Gases using Tesla Currents. 

Herbert Fischer (Z. physikal Chem ., 1923, 104, 74—89).—A 
Tesla current of a maximum voltage of 25,000 has been allowed 
to pass through air, mixtures of nitrogen and oxygen, and other 
gases. The results show that oxygen, air, nitrogen, hydrogen, 
and argon give characteristic colours. The colour exhibited by 
hydrogen is noteworthy; with a Tesla current of 10,000 volts, 
hydrogen gives an intense ultramarine colour which after a while 
becomes greyish-blue. In all cases with oxygen and air, when a 
current of lower frequency and 9,200 volts is used, ozone is pro¬ 
duced, the quantity of ozone increasing almost proportionately 
with the driving energy of the current. It appears, however, to 
be possible to increase the yield by increasing the number of plates. 
With increasing distance between the electrodes the yield of ozone 
decreases, and it increases with decreasing rate of flow of the gas. 
Glass and aluminium ozonisers under identical conditions furnish 
approximately the same concentration of ozone, but ozonisers 
with a brass electrode furnish extremely small yields of ozone. 
With Tesla currents, the apparatus becomes heated, so that 
external cooling becomes necessary. Nitrogen pentoxide is formed 
in small quantities, but nitrogen trioxide could not be detected. 
In mixtures of oxygen and nitrogen, the yield of ozone increases 
with the concentration of the oxygen. J. P. S. 

Determination of the Dipole Length of the Hydrogen 
Chloride Molecule by Electrostriction Experiments. O. E. 
Ebivold and Odd Hassel (Physikal. Z ., 1923, 24, 82—87).—By 
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determining the inerease of pressure in a dielectric composed of 
hydrogen chloride, due to charging the plates of a condenser, the 
authors find that the dipole length of the hydrogen chloride mole¬ 
cule is 0*31 Xl0~ 8 cm., which is smaller than the value, 0*45X 
10' 8 cm., deduced by Falkenhagen and Weigt (ibid., 1922, 23, 87) 
from measurements of the dielectric constant of the gas. The 
nuclear distance is found to be 1*265x10“ 8 cm., and the ratio of 
the two lengths is such that it is impossible to discriminate between 
the validity or otherwise of the formulae for the dipole moment 
deduced, respectively, by Debye and by Pauli on the classical and 
quantum theories. Such discrimination is possible only when the 
dipole length is greater than half and less than the whole of the 
nuclear distance. J. S. G. T. 

Recrystallisation of Alloys which Contain a Eutectic. G. 

Tammann and K. Dahl (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 126, 113—118).— 
The heating of a wire of a eutectic structure results in a decrease 
in its electrical resistance. In the case of pure metals, there is a 
temperature of minimum resistance, but with eutectic wires the 
minimum resistance is not connected with a definite temperature 
(cf. Credner, A., 1913, ii, 280). W. T. 

Electrical Conductivity of some Gold-Iron Alloys. Ex* 
amples of the Electrical Behaviour of Limited Mixed Crystal 
Series. W. Guertler and A. Schulze (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 
104, 90—100).—The electrical conductivity of gold-iron alloys 
containing, respectively, 1, 2, 3, 5, 10, 20, and 40% of gold has been 
measured at a series of temperatures between 0° and 200°, with the 
object of testing the validity of Matthiessen’s law (1861—1864). 
This law has been restated in the form that the absolute increase 
of the resistance on raising the temperature from 0° to 100° 
is independent of the increase of resistance brought about by the 
presence of mixed crystals, and has the same value as that calculated 
from the increase of resistance of the pure components when raised 
through the same temperature interval, that is, dW m jdt^dWjdt. 
The experimental results show that the law in the form stated 
above is entirely true, and that it is not only true over the temper¬ 
ature range 0° to 100°, but also over any other temperature range. 
It may therefore be also stated in the form that within the range of 
a given state the differential quotient of the resistance and the 
temperature, dW/dt, increases in a given series of binary alloys 
proportionally to the volume concentration of the components. 

J. F. S. 

New Dielectric Constants. Rudolf Keller (Biochem. Z., 
1923, 136, 163—168).—The dielectric constants of a number of 
physiologically important substances have been determined. They 
include albumin, pepsin, trypsin, globulin, saliva, and sera. H. K. 

The Theory of Electrolytic Ions. XXVIII. The Theory 
of the Determination of the Limiting Value of the Molecular 
Conductivity of Strong Electrolytes. Richard Lorenz and 
A. Land:6 (Z. anorg . Chem., 1923, 126, 278—280).—Theoretical. 
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The authors’ experimental formulae, 1 — — y& = constant 

*= a; 1 — zx&-/l — ycv = constant = b; 1 — xxa’/l — xk* — con¬ 
stant = c = b/a (this vol., ii, 9), where x and y are the rates of 
increase of mobility with dilution of the anion and kation, respec¬ 
tively, are now shown to be generally applicable to binary electro¬ 
lytes because they can be derived directly from Hertz’s law (A., 1912, 
ii, 120). By a simple mathematical transformation it is shown that 
for any binary electrolyte the value of 1 — xjl — y = g'U 0 lg'v 0 = 
constant, where g* and g' are constants dependent only on the nature 
of the ion and not on the concentration, and u 0 and v Q are the 
limiting mobilities of the ions. H. H. 

The Potentials of Lead-Tin Alloys. S. D. Muzaffar (Z. 
anorg . Chem., 1923, 126, 254—256).—From measurements of the 
potentials of lead-tin alloys of compositions frojn 0% to 100% tin 
in potassium hydroxide solution and in a solution of lead acetate 
in acetic acid, in both of which electrolytes tin is more electro¬ 
positive than lead, the author concludes that it is highly probable 
that all these lead-tin alloys contain a complex containing about 
9% of tin (cf. A., 1904, ii, 336, 818; 1907, ii, 774, 837). H. H. 

Membrane Potentials and Cataphoretic Potentials of Pro¬ 
teins. Jacques Loeb (J. Gen. Physiol ., 1923, 5, 505 — 519). — A 
comparison has been made of the membrane potentials of certain 
protein solutions and the cataphoretic potential difference of 
protein particles or collodion particles coated with protein, more 
particularly in respect of the influence of salts. The former potential 
difference is obtained by measuring the potential difference between 
the liquids on two sides of a membrane, that on one side containing 
the protein in solution, the latter from the velocity of the particles 
under a known potential gradient. Differences exist between the 
potentials, but in many points there is very marked similarity or 
identity. It is concluded that in both cases the forces inherent in 
the protein and linked with the membrane potential act as the 
determining factor, and that the forces inherent in the water 
surrounding the particles are secondary, and account for the 
differences. W. O. K. 

An Electrochemical Method of Studying Irreversible 
Organic Reductions. James B. Con ant and Robert E. Lutz 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc ., 1923, 45, 1047—1060).—Previous work on 
reversible reduction of organic substances (this vol., ii, 9) has been 
extended. The potential of the following combination is measured : 
Pt|Solution A : reducing agent|Solution A : quinhydrone|Pt. 
The material under investigation is then added to the half-oell 
containing the reducing agent (quinol), and it is noted whether 
the potential alters during the following thirty minutes. A rise 
of potential indicates that reduction occurs. In this way, upper 
potential limits for the reduction of a series of carbonyl derivatives of 
ethylene have been determined, in acetone and alcoholic solutions. 
The results show that the potential at which the substance is 
irreversibly reduced is approximately proportional to the reactivity 
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of the carbonyl group. The reduction of nitrosobenzene to phenyl* 
hydroxylamine is shown to be reversible, and the potential is 
measured. Preliminary values are given for a series of nitrogen 
compounds, which are irreversibly reduced. 

A theory of irreversible reductions is advanced which qualitatively 
connects the “ apparent reduction potential ” with a true oxidation- 
reduction potential of the substance in question. W. S. N. 

Concentration Cells in Non-aqueous Solvents. A. N. 

Sachanov and A. M. Grinbaum (J. Russ. Phys. Chm . Soc. 9 
1916, 48, 1794—1806).—The E.M.F. of concentration cells of 
silver nitrate in pyridine solution is investigated; it is for very 
small concentrations of silver nitrate (from 0*01A T to 0*0004A) 
little different from that calculated by Nernst’s theory, or obtained 
with aqueous solutions. With greater concentrations, wide 
variations from theory are observed, due to the formation of 
complex kations and to anomalous dissociation. The degree of 
dissociation of silver nitrate in pyridine solution is calculated, and 
found to decrease rapidly as the concentration becomes greater 
than 0*1 A". Minimum dissociation occurs with a normal solution, 
whilst at higher concentrations the degree of dissociation again 
increases owing to anomalies in dissociation. R. T. 

Action of Gelatin on Concentration Cells, Rene Audubert 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 838—840).—The addition of gelatin to 
the concentration cells AgI~AgN0 3 , AgCl-AgNO s , and AgjS- 
AgN0 3 caused a diminution of the electromotive force when it 
was added to the silver nitrate solution, and an increase when the 
addition was made in the neighbourhood of the other electrode. 
The action of the gelatin is therefore to diminish the concentration 
of silver-ions, and given that e = RT j$()&)0LC/c, where C is the 
concentration of silver-ions in the nitrate solution, and c that of 
the same ions at the other electrode, a measurement of c with and 
without the addition of gelatin is all that is required to give the 
diminution in concentration of the silver-ions caused by the addition 
of varying amounts of gelatin, by substitution in the expression 
O — C — c[eQ660Q€IRT — e96600 e /RT]. The deter mina tions 
showed that the quantity of ions fixed by the gelatin was a continuous 
function of the concentration C' of the ions in equilibrium with the 
colloid, which could be expressed as C — C = AC*, where p is a 
coefficient independent of the concentration of the gelatin and of 
the nature of the cell. Its value approximated to 0*5, showing that 
the formula given by Freundlich to represent an adsorption isotherm 
can be applied to the equilibrium between the silver-ions and the 
gelatin. It seems therefore that the silver-ion forms an adsorption 
complex with the gelatin. The influence exercised by gelatin in 
the formation of a fine electrolytic deposit can be attributed to 
an increased cathodic polarisation. q # j*. 

Bimetallic Electrode System Applied to Neutralisation 
Reactions. H. H. Willard and Florence Fenwick (J. Amer. 
Ch&n. Soc. 9 1923, 45, 716—716), — In an attempt to use bi m e tallic 
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electrode systems in neutralisation reactions, it was found that the 
electrodes reacted very sluggishly in the region of the neutral point. 
The addition of potassium bromate to the solution did not improve 
matters, but on the addition of neutral hydrogen peroxide the 
electrodes.regained their normal activity and retained it up to the 
neutral point. A potential difference persisted up to 0*3-—0‘4 c.c. 
of O’lW-titrating solution of the end-point, it then began to decrease 
and at the neutral point a clear, sharp, downward break occurred. 
With the reversed titration, a rise preceded the end-point, whioh 
was marked by a break upwards of about 100 mv. In both cases, 
the point of the maximum velocity of potential change is exactly 
coincident with the “ green point ” of bromothymolsulphone- 
phthalein, which corresponds with a P H value of 6*8. In neither 
case was the end-point permanent. Rapid stirring of the solution 
favoured the absorption of carbon dioxide to such an extent that 
variable results were obtained in consecutive titrations approaching 
the neutral point from the alkaline side. With the approach on 
the opposite side the crawl as the end-point was passed is not 
sufficient to impair seriously the clarity of the break. The method 
appears to offer possibilities for the development of a new type of 
hydrogen electrode which is unique in its independence of an 
external gas supply. J. F. S. 

’ Electrolytic Dissociation of Water in Salt Solutions. E. 

Linde (Z. Elektrochem 1023, 29, 163—168).—The respective 
viscosities of solutions of lithium chloride and calcium chloride 
of various concentrations up to saturation (44*1% and 46*4%, 
respectively), at 25°, have been determined, and the results indicate 
that the product of viscosity and electrical conductivity in each 
case increases continuously with increase of concentration of the 
solutions. Values of the viscosities determined have been applied 
to correct the values found by Palmaer and Melander (A., 1915, 
ii, 727) for the E.M.F. of hydrogen electrodes in aqueous solutions 
of lithium chloride and calcium chloride of various concentrations, 
such correction being necessary owing to the contact difference of 
potential between the two solutions employed, arising from a 
difference in their viscosities. Corresponding values of normality 
and corrected E.M.F. for lithium chloride solutions at 22° are: 
1'5N, 0*124; 1*8^,0*127; 3*0^,0*115; 5*7#, 0*112; 7*2^,0*052 
volt. In the case of solutions of calcium chloride at 25*5°, corrected 
values were determined as follows : 0*65V, 0*168; 1*50 N, 0*131; 
2*18JV, 0*098 ; 2*50tf, 0*106; 4*00tf, 0*053; 5*07tf, 0*038 volt. 
The respective relative concentrations of hydrogen-ions in the 
various solutions are calculated from the corrected valu& of E.M.F. 
by Nornst’s formula. J. S. G. T. 

The Electrochemistry of Non-aqueous Solutions. IQ. 
Electrolytic Deposition of Alkali Metals fr o m Solutions in 
Anhydrous Pyridine. Robert Miller, F. HOlzl, A. Pontoni, 
and O. Wintbrstbinxr (Monatoh., 1923, 43, 419—437; of. A., 
1922, ii, 612; Kahlenberg, A., 1900, ii, 521, and* Patten and 
Mott, A., 1908, ii, 253).—Previous work is continued, the standard 
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electrode already described being used for measurements; in the 
following, potentials are referred to the electrode Ag|0*l#AgNO s 
in pyridine =0, unless otherwise indicated. The decomposition 
potentials for 0*1JV, N, and saturated solutions of lithium chloride 
in pyridine are, respectively, 4*18, 4*05, and 4-05 volts. With a 
mercury cathode, the three solutions give the same value, — 2*83 
volts. The deposition potential of lithium (ALiCl solution) is 
3*1 volts (U J ,=2*82 volts), the corresponding anodic potential 
being 0*85 volt (E P ~1’3 volts). Using a more delicate electro¬ 
meter, the following results were obtained: Lithium potentials 
for saturated and A-lithium chloride solutions are, respectively, 
3*09 and 3*12 volts. The corresponding anodic potentials are 
0*73 and 0*74 volt. For ^-lithium chloride, the lithium potential 
referred to the hydrogen electrode is 2*83 volts. The decom¬ 
position potentials varied from 3*8 to 3*9 volts (values of deposition 
potential are obtained in all cases by producing the straight portion 
of the polarisation curves downwards, to meet the potential axis). 

The presence of water in JV-lithium chloride (pyridine) solutions 
gives rise to totally different cathodic and anodic polarisation 
curves, probably owing to the separation of lithium hydroxide 
(see Patten and Mott, he. cit.). 

The cell, Li|LiCl|0*lAAgNO 3 |Ag, has E 3*16 and 3*2 volts for 
N and O’lA-lithium chloride, respectively. 

Similar measurements with lithium nitrate gave: Cathodic 
potentials, 2*00 and 1*90 volts, anodic potentials, 3*06 and 3*09 
volts for saturated and A-lithium nitrate, respectively. Decom¬ 
position potentials * (for saturated solution) 5*01 volts. The cell 
iilLiNOgfO’l^AgNOglAg has E 2*86, 3*05, 3*10, and 3*15 volts 
for the four concentrations, saturated, iV-, OlA-, and 0*012V-lithium 
nitrate (in pyridine), respectively. 

Sodium is not deposited from sodium iodide-pyridine solutions 
under conditions similar to those used in the case of lithium. With 
sodium thiocyanate no definite polarisation figures were obtain¬ 
able. Emmert’s dipyridine sodium (A., 1921, i, 268) may be 
responsible for these irregularities. The anodic polarisation in 
earn case was more definite. Sodium nitrate solutions conducted 
too badly to allow of their investigation. 

With potassium thiocyanate, one of the few potassium salts 
soluble in pyridine, no separation of metal occurred on a platinum 
electrode, but, using a mercury cathode, separation occurred 
readily and the constant potential of 1*77 volts was observed, the 
corresponding potential for the anode being 0*42 volt. The cell 
K|KCNS(saturated solution)|0*lAAgN0 3 |Ag gave 2*58 volts. 

E. E. T. 

. A New Method to Determine the Hydration of Ions. The 
Hydration of the Lithium-ion. George Baborovsk** (Bee. 
tfQV. chim.f 1923, 42, 229—239).—The author describes a new form 
of apparatus for determining the transport number and hydration 
of ions, and gives the results of a series of experiments carried out 
with, solutions of lithium chloride, The value for the hydration 
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of the lithium-ion was found by determining the change in mass 
and concentration of the electrode solutions and shows that the 
ion adds one molecule of water assuming that the hydration of the 
chlorine-ion is zero. The transport number of the lithium-ion in 
deoinormal solution of the chloride is 0*3128 ±0*0048. H. J. E. 

The Ionising Power of Molten Lithium Hydride. A. Guntz 
and Benoit (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 970—971).—The electrolysis 
of the solution of lithium carbide in molten lithium hydride obtained 
by the action of lithium on ethylene results in a separation of 
carbon at the anode. This is not due to the action of hydrogen 
on the carbide, which only occurs above 600°, and it is concluded 
that the carbide is ionised in the molten hydride. It was found 
that no hydrogen was evolved at the anode with a voltage below 
0*1, whilst deposition of carbon occurred at 0*05 volt. Similar 
results were obtained with solutions of calcium carbide in lithium 
or calcium hydride, or a mixture of lithium or calcium hydride 
and chloride. The nitrides of the alkaline-earth metals are also 
soluble in the corresponding hydrides, and appear to be ionised 
in a similar way. G. F. M. 

The Formation of a Reducing Substance at the Cathode by 
the Electrolysis of Acid and Alkaline Solutions. G. Tammann 
( Z. anorg. Chem ., 1923, 126, 176—178).—The cathode liquid after 
the electrolysis of a dilute solution of sodium or potassium hydroxide 
or sulphuric acid has the property of reducing an alkaline solution 
of silver. The reducing agent is unstable, and one-half of it dis¬ 
appears in one day. It is shown that this reduction cannot be 
due to the presence of ferrous hydroxide or to active hydrogen 
(H 3 ). Attempts were made to extract the reducing agent with 
benzene, the benzene solution being then shaken with hydrochloric 
acid; the concentration of the substance was found to have thus 
increased tenfold. The author does not speculate as to the nature 
of the substance, pure specimens of which could not be obtained. 

W.T. 

The Electrophoresis of Chromic Solutions. F. L. Seymour- 
Jones ( Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 265—266).—Thompson and 
Atkin have recently suggested (J. Soc. Leather Trades Chem., 
1922, 6, 267) that in chrome liquors used in tanning, the active 
tanning agent is a negatively charged chromium complex, but 
electrophoresis experiments on normal and basic solutions of 
chromic chloride and sulphate and of chrome alum showed that 
anodic migration of chromium occurs only in basic sulphate solu¬ 
tions, and therefore no such negative complex can exist in solutions 
of the chloride or of chrome alum. Since, however, basic chloride 
solutions tan hide powder in a perfectly normal fashion, the theory 
that a negatively charged chromium complex is always the aotive 
tanning agent cannot be maintained. G. F. M. 

The Magneto-chemical Effect. A. N. Schtschukabev (J. 
Buss. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1916, 48, 1785—1793).—Barium chloride 
solution is electrolysed in a strong magnetic field. A stream of 
positively charged particles is observed to emanate from the region 
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of the solution where liberation of ions take place. These particles 
mpve with great velocity, as they are able to penetrate a layer 
of solution 1 cm. in thickness, the minimum penetrative power 
observed being half as great. The nature of these particles is not 
certain, but it seems possible that they are produced as a result 
of the disintegration of the chlorine atom. A platinum-platino- 
iridium thermo-element placed in the solution within range of the 
particles gives a perceptible heat effect, so that they appear to 
possess considerable kinetic energy. A stream of negatively 
charged particles is also observed, but these have not up to the 
present been investigated. R. T. 

A New Method for the Control of Thermostats. D. J. Beaver 
and J. J. Beaver (Ind. Eng . Chem ., 1923, 15, 359—361).—An 
apparatus is described by means of which it is possible to main¬ 
tain water or oil thermostats of capacities of 10—300 litres constant 
to 0*001° over long periods of time with little attention. Sparking 
at the mercury contact which causes surface oxidation of the metal 
is eliminated by using a very small current across the contact, and 
amplifying it sufficiently by means of a vacuum tube to actuate a 
magnetic relay or other current controlling mechanism. With a 
120 volt direct current supply, and a resistance of 1 megohm 
between the grid of the vacuum tube and the mercury contact, 
the current across the latter is approximately 2x10“® amperes, 
which is far too small to produce an arc at the contact surface. 
When the thermoregulator is not fastened rigidly to the thermo¬ 
stat, the mercury surface oscillates rapidly. This increases the 
sensitiveness of regulation, but it is desirable to slow the oscillation 
down to a frequency of about 2 per second by placing a condenser 
of 0*1 microfarad capacity in parallel with the resistance between 
the grid and the filament. The thermoregulator consists of a 
glass spiral filled with toluene or turpentine, to the upper end of 
which a capillary U-tube of 15 mm. bore is sealed. This is filled 
with mercury, and a platinum wire sealed in the lower part of 
the U-tube is used to make one contact, whilst a fine iron or nickel 
wire makes the adjustable contact in the capillary. Back lash at 
the mercury contact is thus eliminated as neither of these metals is 
wetted by the mercury. A Monel metal tube charged with mercury 
provides a more sensitive regulator, and should be used if the 
room temperature is liable to fluctuate 5° or more from the bath 
temperature. G. F. M. 

The Heat of Vaporisation and the Difference in the Specific 
Heats of the Saturated Vapour and of the Liquid States for 

Neon. E. Mathias, C. A. Crommelin, and H. Kamerlingh 
Onnes (Compt. rend,, 1923, 176, 939—940).—The latent heat of 
vaporisation of neon was calculated from the Clapeyron-Clausius 
formula L=T/J( 1/8'—1 ftydp/dT, the densities 8 and 8'of the liquid 
and saturated vapour at T° and a pressure p being obtained from 
earlier work (A., 1922, ii, 472). The values found for L as a 
function of the temperature are closely expressed by the equation 
Xr t =43'S6922(r.—!T)—l‘744347(2 , e —2 1 ) J -|-0 , 0371203(2 , < — 
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T t is the absolute critical temperature. The difference in the 
specific heats of the liquid m i and the saturated vapour m' was 
then obtained from the equation m'—m^dL/dT—L/T. The value 
was strongly negative at the critical point, and remains negative 
at all temperatures, with a maximum at a temperature I 7 /2 7 c =0 , 74. 
The values found for neon at a temperature T/T c =0*6 were as 
follows: T e 44*38°, L 20*8, ML 420, and £A/p« 0*374, where ML 
is the molecular heat of vaporisation, A the critical density, and 
p e the critical pressure. A comparison with the corresponding 
values for oxygen, argon, nitrogen, and hydrogen shows that the 
deviations from the law of corresponding states increase as the 
critical temperature decreases. G. F. M. 

Relation between the Dipole Moment and Heat of Sublim¬ 
ation of the Hydrogen Halides. M. Born and H. Kornfeld 
(Physikal. Z.> 1923, 24, 121—124).— The authors suggest that 
crystals of the hydrogen halides are built up of cubical crystal 
lattices, the unit cube of the lattice consisting of two congruent 
regular tetrahedra, at the corners of which molecular dipoles 
having their positive poles directed respectively towards and away 
from the centre of the cube are arranged. By considering the 
attractive and repulsive forces arising from such an arrangement 
of dipoles, an expression is deduced for the heat of sublimation of 
the respective halides, in the form #= 1*565 X lO^pW/M, where 8 
is the heat of sublimation, the dipole moment, d the density, 
and M the molecular weight of the respective halides. Values of 
the dipole moment calculated from the respective heats of sublim¬ 
ation by means of this equation are: HC1, 2*90 X 10' 18 ; HBr, 
3*35 X 10“ 18 ; and HI, 3*89 X 10" 18 . Frivold and Hassel (this vol., 
ii, 283) found 1*48 X 10“ 18 , and Falkenhagen and Weigt 2*15 x 10“ 18 
for the dipole moment of HC1. The calculated values for Hd and 
HBr are respectively half those calculated from the experimental 
values of Kratzer for the nuclear distances in the two cases, and 
constitute an upper limit in each case. It is shown that values 
of the respective heats of ionisation of HC1 and HBr calculated 
by means of the formula 2*388 x 10~ n jV. « a (l+4s/r 0 )/r 0 where N is 
the appropriate Loschmidt number, r 0 the nuclear distance, 8 the 
distance between the centre of gravity of the outer electrons of 
the halogen and the core, and e has the customary significance 
agree very closely with the experimental values found by Knipping 
(A., 1922, ii, 186). J. S. G. T. 

Vapour Pressure of Copper Oxide and of Copper. Edward 
Mack, Gerard G. Osterhof, and Hobart M. Kraner (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 617—623).—The vapour pressure of copper 
and copper oxide has been determined by the dynamic method. 
A stream of nitrogen was led over the heated copper and passed 
into water which removed the whole of the copper vapour; in, 
the case of the oxide oxygen was used instead of nitrogen. The 
amount of copper in the water was estimated by measuring the 
acceleration in the rate of oxidation of sodium sulphite by dis* 
solved oxygen brought about by the copper in the wter (Titof, : 
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A., 1904, ii, 113). The following values of the vapour pressure are 
recorded: oopper oxide, 600°, 10” 7 mm.; 800°, 10” 4 mm.; 900°, 
7xl0” 4 mm., and 1000°, 10” 4 mm.; copper, 810°, 5xl0” 7 mm. The 
value for copper oxide at 1000° does not represent a true vapour 
pressure for this substance, for at this temperature the vapour is a 
mixture of cupric and cuprous oxides. The heat of vaporisation 
of cupric oxide over the temperature range 600—800° has been 
calculated, and the value 63,000 cal. obtained. The present results 
have been compared with those of other workers and a satisfactory 
agreement has been found. J. F. S. 

Vapour Pressures of certain Hydrated Metal Sulphates. 

Clifford D. Carpenter and Eric R. Jette (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1923, 45, 578—590).—The vapour pressure of the tri- and 
penta-hydrates of copper sulphate, the heptahydrate of magnesium 
sulphate, the eight-thirds hydrate of cadmium sulphate, the hepta¬ 
hydrate of cobalt sulphate, and the monohydrate of manganese 
sulphate has been determined at a series of temperatures by the 
static method. A Bremer-Frowein tensimeter of modified struc¬ 
ture has been used in the work, which is described together with 
manipulative details necessary to eliminate the usual errors. In 
all determinations, the value was reached from both sides. The 
vapour pressures of the saturated solutions of some of the hydrates 
have also been determined at 20—90°. A new transition point 
has been found for the heptahydrate of cobalt sulphate at 45*1°, 
and for the eight-thirds hydrate of cadmium sulphate at 41*5°. 
The transition point for the change from the heptahydrate of 
magnesium sulphate to the hexahydrate is found to lie at 48*4°; 
this point was previously found by van der Heide (A., 1894, ii, 92) 
to lie between 48*0° and 48*5°. The heat of the reaction AB . xH 2 0+ 
HgO — AB . (1+#)H 2 0+Qp has been calculated in each case, where 
Qp is given by the relation Qp=RT 2 . d \og e p/dT, so that Qp is 
therefore the heat of reaction per mol. of water at constant pressure. 
The average values of Q are CuS0 4 ,3H 2 0, 13256; CuS0 4 ,5H«0, 
13268; CdS0 4 ,8/3H 2 0, 11170; MgS0 4 ,7H 2 0, 14035; MgS0 4 ,6H 2 0 
(saturated solution), 9741; CoS0 4 ,7H 2 0, 12795; and CoS0 4 ,6H 2 0 
(saturated solution), 9760. The value of Q usually changes most 
abruptly at the transition point, and it is nearly constant as long 
as the same phases are present. On account of this fact, most 
transition points are readily found by the intersection of the lines 
drawn through the points determined by the Jogp and 1 jT relation¬ 
ship. J. F. S. 

The Vapour Pressures of Saturated Solutions of Alums. 

Stanislav Macischevski (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1916, 48, 
1916—1923).—The vapour-pressure curves for potassium * and 
ammonium alums are plotted, in order to see whether the empirical 
formula of Speranski (A., 1913, ii, 923) connecting vapour pressure, 
temperature, and concentration of solutions is applicable to double 
salts. These curves consist each of two curves, intersecting, in the 
case of potassium alum at 79*5° and in the case of ammonium 
alum, at 827, indicating that at these points chemical change of 
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the alums occurs. Bertrand’s formula connecting vapour pressure 
and temperature is not applicable to the curves for these two 
alums as a whole, but only to each portion separately. Speranski’s 
formula is not applicable to the potassium alum curve, and is only 
applicable to the ammonium alum curve below 82*7°. R. T. 

The Form of the Vapour-pressure Curve at High Temper¬ 
atures. H. The Curve for Sodium Cyanide. Christopher 
Kelk Ingold (T., 1923, 123, 885—891). 

Relationship between the Properties of Liquid Substances. 

W. Herz (Z. Elektrochem.y 1923, 29, 110—111).—An equation has 
been deduced from the revised Trouton rule and the Clausius- 
Clapeyron vapour-pressure formula which gives a connexion 
between the boiling point of a liquid and its vapour pressure at a 
given temperature. This equation has the form logp 1 =log780— 
(9*5 log T t — 0*007jP,)(T,— TJ/4'57T v where p x is the vapour 
pressure at the temperature T x and T a the boiling point of the 
liquid. The agreement between the calculated and experimentally 
determined vapour pressure, whilst moderately good, is not 
sufficiently near to make the formula trustworthy for the cal¬ 
culation of vapour pressures. With liquids of medium boiling 
point which are not associated, the surface tension at the boiling 
point can be calculated from the density at the boiling point 
and the molecular weight by the formula y—T t S 2 l z (9 m 5 log T $ — 
0*0072 7 ,)/20if 2 / 3 , where M is the molecular weight, and S the density 
at the boiling point. The calculated results are sufficiently near 
the experimental values except in the case of carbon disulphide, 
where the two values differ by about 30%. The gas constant can 
also be calculated approximately from the boiling point by the 
formula i?=3875(9*5 log T,—0*007T,). The calculated results are 
from 15—20% higher than the true value. J. F. S. 

The Determination of Boiling Points by Distillation from 
Test-tubes. A. K. Boldyrev (J. Russ. Phys . Ghent . Soc. $ 1916, 
48, 1862—1870).—A slight modification of the method described 
by Pawlewski (A., 1881, 642) for the determination of the boiling 
point of small quantities of substances. A small test-tube, pro¬ 
vided with a side-tube, and a cork through which a thermometer 
passes, is wrapped round with asbestos, and fits into an aperture 
cut in a sheet of the same material. The lower end of the tube 
which protrudes through the asbestos sheet is heated with a naked 
flame until the contents boil. The thermometer reading at first 
rises, then remains constant for some time, this temperature being 
taken as the boiling point, and then again rises, owing to super¬ 
heating. Th^ best results are obtained by keeping the bulb of the 
thermometer at least 4 cm. above the level of the liquid, so as to 
avoid the spattering of the superheated liquid. By this method 
triphenvlamine gave b. p. 364*8° (corr.). Its solubility in 100 g. 
of ethyl and of methyl alcohol is measured, and -is in the former 
solvent 0*74 g. at 19—20*5°, and 5*5 g. at 74°, and for the latter 
0*73 g. at 19—20*5°, and 3*3 g. at 65°. R. T. 
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Distillation of Small Quantities of Liquids. Franz Lanyae 
and Ludwig Zechnbr (Monateh., 1923, 43, 405—412).—Fractional 
distillation of small quantities (1 to 3 drops) of liquid mixtures is 
readily effected, using a glass tube 50—60 mm. long and 5—8 mm. 
wide,* sealed at one end, and constricted once or twice near the 
open end. The liquid (absorbed by a little asbestos wool at the 
closed end) may be separated, by careful heating with a micro* 
burner, into as many as ten fractions, which are drawn successively 
into capillary tubes suitable for b. p. determinations. Eleven 
separations effected in this manner show that the method is capable 
of general application. E. E. T, 

A Laboratory Fractionating Column. H. T. Clarke and 
E. J. Rahrs ( Ind . Eng . Chern ., 1923, 15, 349).—The column 
consists of a PyTex tube 90 cm. long and 20 mm. in diameter, 
having a series of semi-bulbs sucked in, beginning 15 cm. from the 
top and arranged at an angle of 90° on the periphery of the tube. 
Opposite each bulb a point is poked in to within 1 mm. of the 
upper part of the inner convex surface of the bulb. At 8 cm. from 
the upper end of the column a side arm is fused in, similar to that 
of a Claisen flask, and the delivery tube situated at the mid-point 
of its vertical portion is bent so as to ascend for a short distance 
before descending to the condenser. At the top of the column is 
fixed a Pyrex tube 16 cm. long and 15 mm. diameter through which 
cold water can be circulated, and the entire length of the column 
below the side arm to within 8 cm. of the lower end is jacketed 
with a glass tube, tubulated at each end, and secured by rubber 
stoppers. The position of the water-cooled tube is adjusted to 
suit the boiling point of the liquid which is being distilled so that 
10 to 15 times as much condensate is returned to the flask as collects 
in the receiver. For very low boiling liquids, the jacket may be 
filled with water, or cold air drawn through at a regulated rate. 
For high boiling liquids, the tubulations are closed so that the 
jacket acts as a heat insulator. G. F. M. 

Calorimetric Researches. IV. Determination of the Heat 
of Combustion of Sucrose ; Suitability of this Substance as 
a Thermochemical Standard. P. E. Verkade and J. Coops, 
jun. (Bee. trav. chim ., 1923, 42, 205—228; ef. P. E. Verkade, 
A., 1922, ii, 740).—The authors consider that a second standard 
substance is necessary for thermochemical work and give reasons 
for testing sucrose as a possible substitute for naphthalene. As 
a result of a series of experiments, the ratio of the heat of com¬ 
bustion of benzoic acid to that of sucrose was found to be 1*6026 
(air), the corresponding figure for naphthalene and sucrose being 
2*4362 (air). In a review of the various objection# which have 
been raised to the use of sucrose, the reasons in favour of using 
that substance are adduced but the tendency to incomplete com¬ 
bustion and the difficulty of ignition cannot be obviated. The 
conclusion is drawn that none of the substancos hitherto investigated 
is quite satisfactory as a secondary standard. The values obtained 
for sucrose, on the assumption that the heat of combustion of 
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beDzoio acid is 6324 cal. 15 o per g. (air), are 3946 (air) and 3944 
(vacuum). H. J. E. 

The Variation of Heats of Solution with the Temperature. 
Paul Mondain-Monval ( Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 889—892).— 
In order to demonstrate the influence of temperature on the heat 
effects of solution, dilution, etc., the following measurements 
were made at 0° and at the ordinary temperature of the heats 
of solution, etc., of sodium, potassium, and ammonium nitrates, 
potassium and ammonium chlorides, and potassium sulphate: 
molecular heat of solution in a large quantity of water, Q; heat 
absorbed by dilution of the saturated solution to the above 
dilution, D ; heat of addition of 1 mol. HoO to a large quantity 
of saturated solution, E '; and heat of addition of a quantity of 
water sufficient to dissolve at saturation 1 mol. of the salt, E. 
representing the heat limit of solution in saturated solution, was 
calculated from the relation L^Q—D—E, and as a check on the 
result the same quantity was obtained by a flight •extrapolation 
of the experimental results obtained by the direct solution of the 
salt in solutions of increasing concentration. The complete results 
are given in tabular form, and they show in all cases a distinct 
difference in the values obtained at 0° and at the ordinary temper¬ 
ature (18—19°). G. F. M. 

Dilatometric Researches ^on Potassium Aluminium Sul¬ 
phate. (Mlle) E. N. Ivanova (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1916, 
4b8, 1905—1916).—It was noticed by Wiedeman (A., 1883, 780) 
that potassium alum contracts when heated above 51|3° in a 
dilatometer, and he explains this as being due to dissociation of 
the constituent molecules of the alum. This experiment was repeated, 
but no contraction was observed up to 87*3°, using either mercury 
or paraffin as the dilatometer liquid. The contraction observed 
by Wiedeman was probably due to the slow filling up of the 
interstices of the powdered alum by mercury. The use of paraffin 
above 75° is not recommended, as expansion of air adsorbed on 
the solid causes an abnormal expansion in the dilatometer. This 
adsorbed air is very difficult to eliminate. R. T. 

Force of Adhesion in Solutions. IV. Influence of Tem¬ 
perature on the Partition of Substances between two Phases. 

Serg. Wosnessenski (Z. physikal . Chem., 1923, 104, 46—50).— 
A theoretical paper, in which, on the basis of Schilov and Lepin’s 
work on the adsorption of substances by charcoal (A., 1920, ii, 591; 
1922, ii, 626) and Iljin’s theoretically deduced formula for the 
influence of temperature on the adsorption equilibrium (Nachr. 
Moskauer physik-wiss. Inst., 1, 219), the author has examined his 
previously published adsorption results and those of other authors. 
The calculated results show that the experimental values for the 
partition of succinic acid between ether and water, benzoic acid 
between benzene and water, ferric thiocyanate between water and 
ether, the adsorption of physiological salt solution by animal 
membrane and the adsorption of water by beans, are all in agree- 
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ment with the values calculated by Iljin’s formula, C7 oo =C , 0 e fiv/ ^ r , 
thus showing that the essential process is the same in all cases. 

J. F. S. 

Adsorption of Gases by Solids and the Thickness of the 
Adsorbed Layer. M. H. Evans and H. J. George (Proc. Roy. 
Soc. 9 1923, [A ], 103 , 190—193).—By direct determination, the 
authors find the thickness of the adsorbed layer of carbon dioxide 
on glass fibres having an average area of 9*093 X10 2 sq. cm. per g. 
to be equivalent to that of 5*5 molecular layers, assuming the 
adsorbed gas to exist as a film having the density of liquid carbon 
dioxide. The equilibrium pressure was found to be 121*46 mm., 
and using Miilfarth’s data (Ann. Physik, 1900, [iv], 3 , 328) for 
relative adsorption at 0° and at this pressure, the following results 
were calculated for the respective thicknesses of the adsorbed 
layer for the following gases : sulphur dioxide, 32*1; ammonia, 
39*9; nitrous oxide, 4*5; acetylene, 3*5 molecular layers. These 
values are considerably greater than the values, not greater than 
the diameter of a single molecule, required by Langmuir's theory 
(A., 1918, ii, 430), and deduced from experiments with gases at 
low pressures. J. S. G. T. 

A Case of Simultaneous Positive and Negative Adsorption. 

M. A. Rakuzin and (Mlle) G. F. Pekarskaja (J. Russ. Phys . 
Chem . Soc.y 1916, 48, 1889—1890).—The adsorption of Bismarck- 
brown by gelatin and by leather powder is found to consist of 
both positive and negative adsorption. The increase in the con¬ 
centration of the solution, owing to adsorption of water, shows 
the latter, whilst the former is shown by the decolorisation of the 
solution. An increase in the optical rotation of the solution from 
0° to +0*55° in the case of gelatin shows that some of the latter 
passes into solution. R. T. 

Sorption Equilibria. H. von Euler and Birger Bucht ( Z . 
anorg . Chem ., 1923, 126 , 269—277).—The solubility of casein in 
aqueous and alcoholic solutions of monochloroacetic acid, and in 
alcoholic and benzene solutions of a-bromopropionic acid is 
measured. The corresponding solutions of acid by the undissolved 
casein are also measured, and it is shown that the amount of acid 
sorbed per gram of casein is a linear function of the concentration 
of acid in the solution. 

An attempt was made to obtain an asymmetric sorption of 
a-bromopropionic acid from benzene solution, but although in the 
most favourable experiment 0*64 g. of casein sorbed 0*666 g. of 
the acid from a solution containing 1*418 g., no optical activity 
was detected in the residual solution, and the authors draw the 
conclusion that any asymmetric sorption cannot exceed 10% of 
the whole. g g 

Dissociation of Molecular Hydrogen, [Deduced] from the En¬ 
tropies of Diatomic and Monatomic Hydrogen. Graham Edgar 
{J.'Amer. Chem . 8oc. f 1923, 45, 673—676).—A theoretical paper in 
which the free energy of dissociation, the dissociation constant, and 
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the degree of dissociation of molecular hydrogen have been calcu¬ 
lated from the entropies of the substances and published data for 
the heat of dissociation. Tables are given of the values of the 
entropy, heats of reaction, and the equilibrium constants for 298*1° 
1500°, 2000°, 2600°, and 3000° Abs., and a further table showing 
the fraction of hydrogen dissociated at the four higher temperatures 
at pressures 1, 0*1, and 0*001 atm. The results indicate, in keeping 
with the conclusions of Dufifenback (A., 1922, ii, 620) and Saha 
(A., 1920, ii, 659), that hydrogen is much more dissociated at high 
temperatures than earlier calculations indicated. The following 
values of the fraction dissociated at 1 atm. pressure and various 
temperatures are recorded: 1500°, 0*000316 ; 2000°, 0*0063: 
2500°, 0*0595, and 3000°, 0*26. J. F. S. 

Telocity of Sound in Nitrogen Peroxide.. Hermann Sells 
(Z . physikal . Chem., 1923, 104, 1—9).—The velocity of sound in 
nitrogen peroxide has been determined at various pressures and 
temperatures by both the Kundt and Clement and Desormes 
methods. It is shown that there is a dispersion of sound in the 
region of vibration numbers 3670 to 1690. With decreasing 
vibration number this value sinks to about 3 m./sec. Sound 
dispersion is shown at the various temperatures and pressures 
investigated. Using the C lement and Desormes method, the values 
of k=CplC v and VAp/Ap were determined. This furnishes the 
velocity of sound for very slow vibrations. Taking account of 
this value, the sound dispersion at 21° and 500 mm. pressure is 
4 m./sec. or 2*2% of the velocity. From the relationship between 
the velocity of sound and the course of the reaction 2NO a — N 2 0 4 , 
the proportionality factors k r and k 2 were determined. Between 
18° and 26°, the value of k . increases with the temperature from 
376 to 617; in the case of /%, 4*8 x 10 6 is found as a mean value, 
and no dependence of this value on temperature was observed. 
A dependence on pressure was not found for either k x or Aj. 
According to these determinations, 1 g.-mol. of N 2 0 4 at 21° and 
500 mm. pressure dissociates to the extent of 4*4% in 10” 4 secs., 
and 1 g.-mol. of pure N0 2 associates to the extent of 4*6% to N a 0 4 
in 10~ 8 secs. J. P. S. 

Theory of the Capillary Layer of a Liquid in Contact with 
its Saturated Vapour. G. Barker { Z . physikal . Chem ., 1923, 
104 , 10—45).—A general discussion of the theory of the capillary 
layer as previously published (A., 1903, ii, 62; 1904, ii, 310, 540, 
655, 806; 1905, ii, 304; 1910, ii, 106, 831; 1912, ii, 743; 1916, 
ii, 553). J. F. S. 

Separation of Gas Mixtures by Diffusion in a Flowing Gas. 

G. Hertz ( Proc . K> Akad . Wetensch . Amsterdam, 1923, 25 , 434— 
441).—When a gaseous mixture diffuses into a medium at rest 
the ratio of the partial pressures of the components of the mixture 
is constant, but if the mixture of gases diffuses into a medium in 
motion, the ratio of the partial pressures of the constituents is 
variable and this fact offers possibilities for the separation of the 
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constituents of gaseous mixtures. Equations are deduced showing 
the amount of separation which may be brought about by diffusion 
into a moving medium. The method has been applied to the case 
of mixtures of neon and helium. A jet of steam was allowed to 
enter a vessel containing the gas mixture through a number of 
narrow holes, a portion of the gas diffused through the holes 
against the steam jet and was pumped off, the steam was condensed 
after it entered the vessel, and so two fractions of gas were obtained. 
Using a 30% helium 70% neon mixture, pure helium was obtained 
by a single treatment. The separation was in accordance with 
the theory, but the amount of gas thus separated was small. 
Methods of increasing the amount separated are discussed, and 
the principle is also discussed generally in connexion with the 
separation of isotopes. It is shown that in the case of neon a 
separation of the isotopes to the extent of 30% may be expected 
from a single treatment. J. F. S. 

Anomalous Osmosis of Solutions of Electrolytes with 
Collodion Membranes. II. Effect of the Diameter of the 
Pores. F. E. Bartell and D. C. Carpenter (J. Physical Chem ., 
1923, 27, 252—269; cf. this vol., ii, 221).—The influence of the 
size of the pores of collodion membranes on the rate of osmosis 
has been investigated. It is shown that the rate at which solutions 
of potassium ferricyanide and aluminium chloride pass through 
a collodion membrane increases at all concentrations as the diameter 
of the pores increases. On the other hand, the relative diffusion 
values of potassium sulphate and calcium chloride decreases 
materially with increasing diameter of the pores. The rate of 
diffusion of solutions of potassium chloride remains approximately 
constant with the various membranes. In dilute solutions, 
potassium sulphate, calcium chloride, and aluminium chloride 
appear to pass through the membrane at a greater rate than the 
other salts. Comparisons of the rate of passage of potassium 
salts through the least porous membranes, that is, membranes 
with pores of diameter about 0*7 micron, in the case of dilute 
solutions gave the following anion order: S0 4 ">Cr>Fe(CN) 6 "'. 
For concentrated solutions, the order for a similar membrane was 
CT>S<y>Fe(CN) e '". The latter order is the inverse of the 
order of magnitude of maximum osmosis. Comparisons of the 
rates of passage of chlorides into water showed the kation order 
in dilute solution to be AT" > Ca” > K\ Exactly the opposite order 
was found for concentrated solutions. The order of magnitude of 
osmosis with dilute solutions bears no apparent relation to the kation 
diffusion order; however, the order of magnitude of osmosis with 
concentrated solutions was the inverse of the kation diffusion order. 
With membranes of pore diameter about 0*93 micron, the anion 
order for the rate of diffusion of potassium salts from dilute solutions 
was S0 4 " > Cl' > Fe(CN)/", and with concentrated solutions 
Cl' > S0 4 " > Fe(CN) 6 '". This was again the inverse of the maximum 
osmosis for concentrated solutions. The kation order for the rate 
of diffusion is Ca”>K*> Al*" in dilute solutions and Ca”> Ar # >K* 
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in oonOentrated solutions. For very permeable membranes of 
pore diameter 1*6 microns, comparison of the amounts of potassium 
salts diffusing during the period of maximum osmosis gave the 
order for anions Ci' > S0 4 " > Fe(CN) 6 '" for both dilute and con¬ 
centrated solutions. This order is the inverse of that of maximum 
osmosis. For chlorides, the kation order is K*>Ca"> Al’" in all 
solutions. This order is the same as that of maximum osmosis 
in very dilute solutions, but the reverse of that in concentrated 
solutions. The work shows generally that the diameter of the 
pores is a highly important factor in determining the exact nature 
of osmosis, and it appears probable that the phenomena of anomalous 
osmosis and the attending salt diffusion is governed largely by 
the precise diameter of the pores of the osmotic membrane. 

J. F. S. 

Electroendosmosis through Carbon ' Filters. Kojiro 
Umetsu (Biochem. Z. 9 1923, 135, 442—479).—With a specially 
designed apparatus, the author has examined the electroendosmotic 
behaviour of solutions through a carbon filter. Blood charcoal has 
an isoelectric point atp H 3 and in general in acid solution is positively 
charged through adsorption of hydrogen-ions, but is negatively 
charged in alkaline solution through adsorption of hydroxyl-ions. 
Sulphosalicylic acid is a strong dibasic acid, but it is unexpectedly 
found that the anion is more strongly adsorbed than the hydrogen-ion 
by blood charcoal. A substance like charcoal which functions as an 
ampholyte but is not molecular disperse is termed an “ ampholytoid.” 
Unlike blood charcoal, sugar or benzoic acid charcoals are positively 
charged over the whole range examined and adsorb basic dyes 
well, blood charcoal adsorbing acid and basic dyes. This only 
applies to adsorption of ions, indifferent surface-active substances 
like octyl alcohol being adsorbed equally by all varieties of charcoal 
examined. H. K. 

Solubility Relations in Mixtures containing Polar Com¬ 
ponents. F. Spencer Mortimer (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 
45, 633—641).—In an earlier paper, the author described a 
graphical method for calculating the ratio of the experimental 
to the ideal slope of the curves obtained by plotting the logarithm 
of the molecular fraction of dissolved substance against the 
reciprocal of the absolute temperature of the solubility point of 
the mixture and, hence, for calculating the solubility in non-ideal 
solutions (A., 1922, ii, 621). In the present paper, the author 
shows to what extent the generalisations previously discussed may 
be applied to such systems. Tables of solubilities of fluorene, 
p-dibromobenzene, benzoic acid, resorcinol, acetamide, and acet¬ 
anilide in ethylene dichloride, chlorobenzene, nitrobenzene, p-xylene, 
toluene, benzene, pyridine, carbon tetrachloride, aniline, acetone, 
acetic acid, ethyl and methyl alcohols, phenol, acetophenone, 
urethane, and p-toluidine at various temperatures are given, many 
of which represent the results of new determinations. The ideal 
solubility of the solute has been calculated in every case. It is 
shown that the deviations from Raoult’s ideal solubility law are 
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proportional to the magnitude of the differences of the internal 
pressures of the components of the system. The ratio of the 
experimental slope of the curve of log N against l/T to the ideal 
slope, calculated from the latent heat of fusion, for any solute, is 
a measure of the relative internal pressures of the solute and the 
solvent. Not only may the latent heat of fusion of solids be 
determined, but relative values for the internal pressures of many 
solids and liquids may be calculated from solubility data by the 
application of the principles developed. The results of the cal¬ 
culations of relative internal pressures have been given and com¬ 
pared with those obtained by direct measurement or by other 
methods of calculation. A table of the relative internal pressures 
of sixty-eight substances referred to naphthalene as unity calculated 
from solubility data is included in the paper. The principles 
entering into the procedure for calculating solubilities of organic 
compounds in various solvents have been discussed both for polar 
and non-polar substances, and the limitations of the method 
pointed out. J. F. S. 

A Survey of Existing Crystal Structure Data, Ralph G. 
Wyckoff lJ . Franldin Inst., 1923, 195, 182—210, 349—365, 
531—549).—A critical summary of work published on X-ray 
diffraction effects made for the direct study of atomic arrangements. 

Rhythmic Crystallisation. Hans Kagi (Helv. Chim. Acta , 
1923, 6, 264—266).—By crystallisation from a mixture of alcohol 
and glacial acetic acid or from benzene of r-menthyl benzylacetate, 
concentric crystalline rings are obtained, showing extremely well 
the phenomenon of rythmic crystallisation. As crystallisation 
proceeds at the rate of about 1 cm. per minute, the phenomenon 
can be followed readily under the microscope. A number of 
photographs are reproduced. The Z-ester does not crystallise in 
this manner. E. H. R. 

The Recryfetallisation of Metals and Salts. G. Tammann 
and Q. A. Mansuri (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 126, 119—128).—In 
a mass of metal some of the crystals grow at the expense of others, 
these crystallites being already in contact. In the case of powders 
the investigation is more difficult. Metallic powders are covered 
by a thin film of oxide, and when the powder is stirred these films are 
destroyed. When two particles having the same lattice structure 
touch they join; if, however, the lattice structure is different, then 
movement of atoms is necessary before union can take place. A 
stirrer was slowly rotated in the metallic powder and the temperature 
gradually increased. In the case of metals, the stirrer suddenly 
stopped at temperatures between 120° and 140°, this temperature 
being independent of the melting point of the metal. In the 
case of salts, the rate of stirring gradually decreased and finally 
stopped, this temperature being dependent on the melting point 
of the salt. These temperatures denote the temperature at which 
there is motion of the atoms in the solids. W. T. 
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The Mutual Increase and Decrease in Size of Metallic Crys¬ 
tallites which are in Contact in a Conglomerate. Rudolf Vogel 
(Z. anorg . Chem ., 1923, 126 , 1—38).—The crystallite conglomerate of 
a metal is not generally stable, because when the temperature is suffi¬ 
ciently high the frontiers between the crystallites change and a crystal 
which is itself invaded by one crystal may at the same time grow at 
the expense of another. This movement does not necessarily mean 
an increase in the size of the crystallites. Of two crystallites in 
contact, the one with the more stable structure, i.e., the one contain¬ 
ing the denser grouping of atoms on its surface, will grow at the 
expense of the other. When all the unstable contacts have dis¬ 
appeared, then movement of frontiers ceases. W. T. 

Stability of Suspensions of Solid Particles of Proteins and 
Protective Action of Colloids. Jacques Loeb (J. Gen . Physiol., 
1923, 5 , 479—504).—The stability of a suspension of gelatin-coated 
collodion particles is minimal at the isoelectric point of gelatin, 
and at this point it is increased by the addition of small quantities 
of salt. Gelatin itself is least soluble at the isoelectric point, and 
its solubility is increased by salts. This is not due to the charge 
conferred on the gelatin particles by the salt, as eataphoretic 
experiments show that at the isoelectric point gelatin-coated 
collodion particles are practically as completely uncharged in the 
presence of salt as they are before salt is added, but it would appear 
that such effects are due to the increase in the real solubility of 
isoelectric gelatin on the addition of salts. This is borne out by 
the fact that approximately identical concentrations of salts are 
required to precipitate gelatin from solution, and to flocculate such 
suspensions. If, on the other hand, the collodion particles be 
coated with genuine egg-albumin, the stability of the suspension 
depends primarly on the potential difference between the particle 
and the surrounding liquid, and instability occurs as soon as the 
potential falls below 10—13 millivolts, a critical potential agreeing 
with that of particles of denatured egg-albumin. It is concluded 
that egg-albumin is denatured when it forms a film round a solid 
particle. Results similar to those obtained with egg-albumin are 
obtained with casein and with edestin. 

These facts are discussed in the light of Langmuir’s theory of 
the affinity of certain groups for water. The high protective power 
of gelatin depends on the greater affinity for water of the molecule 
of this substance, in other words, on the high true solubility of 
gelatin. W. 0. K. 

Action of Trypsin on Colloids and the Influence of Neutral 
Salts on this Action. E. Stiasny and W. Ackermann (KoU. 
Chem . Beihefte, 1923, 17 , 219—255).—The action of trypsin on 
colloids depends on the previous history of the colloid, and in 

{ >articular on the extent to which swelling has taken place. This 
act probably explains the contradictory results obtained on the 
action of trypsin on colloids. A number of experiments on the 
action of neutral salts on the trypsin action have been carried out, 
chiefly with powdered hide. This substance has been used because 
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comparable results are more easily obtained than with pieces of 
hide and the experimental conditions can be kept nearer those 
obtaining in the tanning process. In all experiments, the hydrogen- 
ion concentration has been measured and taken into account in 
the subsequent discussion. In comparative swelling experiments, 
the swelling height of the hide powder has been measured in long 
tubes. Potassium thiocyanate, iodide, nitrate, and chloride show 
a moderate swelling action when present in N /100- or N /10-solutions, 
a sharp maximum in iV-solutions, and a definite retarding effect in 
concentrated (3 N — 5N) solutions. In tho case of potassium sulphate 
the maximum swelling is with Nj 10 solution. At 37°, the swelling 
is always greater than at 20°. When arranged according to the 
height of the swollen material, the anions of the salt^ investigated 
fall into the Hofmeister scries. That this regularity should occur 
at the same P i{ value in the solutions investigated, is evidence 
against the views of Loeb, which questions the correctness of the 
Hofmeister series. The swelling in the present case is accompanied 
by a partial j>eptisation, which is greatest with most strongly 
swelling solutions of salts. When this peptisation is taken into 
account, the difference in the swelling action of the various salts 
is more strongly marked. Trypsin in the presence of neutral salts 
has been allowed to act on hide powder at 37° and 20°, and the 
proteolytic and peptolytic action measured after two hours, twenty- 
four hours, and six days. This has been carried out by observing 
the swelling height and the formol titration value, and by examining 
the filtrate from the hide powder for its content of tanning material 
and total nitrogen. Numerous experiments with potassium 
thiocyanate of various concentrations show that JV/100- and N /10- 
solutions of this substance have no action on either the proteolytic 
or peptolytic action of trypsin, A-solutions increase the proteolytic 
aotion of pancreas tryptase strongly, but retard tho action of pancreas 
peptase, and SA-solutions completely stop both actions of trypsin. 
This shows that potassium thiocyanate influences the proteolytic 
trypsin action in exactly the same way as the swelling action. 
Increase of the trypsin concentration and the temperature accelerate 
the trypsin action without changing the regularity between the 
swelling and proteolytic trypsin action. Similar experiments have 
been carried out with potassium iodide, chlorate, nitrate, chloride, 
and sulphate, and the influence of various salt concentrations on 
the trypsin action investigated. The results show that the action 
of the salt on the substrate and that on the ferment must be 
differentiated. With strongly swelling salts and for the Concen¬ 
trations which most strongly promote the swelling, the action on 
the substrate is most noticeable and the swelling action and proteo¬ 
lytic action of the trypsin run parallel. In many cases, such as those 
of potassium nitrate and potassium chloride, the action of the salt 
in nigh concentrations appears to be overwhelmingly on the ferment; 
4N-solutions of these salts retard the swelling, but have no retarding 
action on the proteolytic trypsin action which up to concentration 
of N has not shown a maximum. In the peptolytic trypsin action, 
the influence of the neutral salts is restricted to the ferment. The 
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independence of the peptolytic and the proteolytic actions is 
particularly marked with A-potassium thiocyanate and iV-potaesium 
iodide, which promote strongly the proteolytic trypsin action but 
retard the peptolytic action. Hide powder is much more sensitive 
to trypsin than pieces of hide, probably because in the powder the 
outer layer is so changed in the preparation that it is more easily 
peptised. J. F. S. 

Statistical Theory of Unimolecular Reactions. W. H. 

Rodebusii (J. Amer. Chem. Soc ., 1923,45, 606—613).—A theoretical 
paper in which a statistical theory of unimolecular reactions has 
been developed. An equation has been derived from the kinetic 
theory for the rate of reaction of a unimolecular reaction. This 
equation has the form N = NVRT /E 0 7r . e~ E J ET , where N is the 
number of molecules which possess vibrational energy is excess of 
the critical amount, and the other terms have their usual significance. 
In the two cases where data are available, namely, the vaporisation 
of mercury (Menzies, A., 1920, ii, 11) and Daniels and Johnston’s 
experimental results on the decomposition of nitrogen pentoxide 
(A., 1921, ii, 249), the equation gives results which are probably 
as accurate as the data themselves. J. F. S. 

Decomposition of Nitrogen Pentoxide. M. Bobenstein (Z. 
physikal . Chem ., 1923, 104 , 51—54).—A discussion of a paper by 
Daniels and Johnston (A., 1Q21, ii, 249) on the decomposition of 
nitrogen pentoxide. The author points out that two values in 
the published results give constants not in keeping with the other 
measurements. These are shown to be due to the particular temper¬ 
ature at which the experiments were carried out. It follows therefore 
that the thermal decomposition of nitrogen pentoxide is a purely 
unimolecular reaction, N 2 0 5 -> N 2 0 3 + 0 2 , and constitutes the 
first case of the exact examination of a unimolecular gas reaction. 
The constants obtained by Daniels and Johnston are therefore to be 
multiplied by 5/6. J. F. S. 

Kinetic Interpretation of the Law of Van’t Hoff. C. E. 
Guye ( Compl . rend.y 1923, 176 , 835—836).—It has already been 
shown that on the supposition that a dissociating action is a function 
of the impulse of the forces developed during collisions, the number 
of parietal collisions causing dissociation per unitof surface in unit 
time is given by the relation v 0 = [n /2 V hmTr]e'~ hmi '* t , and the 
number of colli sions between molecules by the expression 
v 0 ' [n*<rW27r lhm]e~ 2 * imv S (Arch. Sci . phys. not ., 1922, 132— 

153), the factors between brackets representing, respectively, 
the total number of collisions, and the exponentials the fractions of 
these numbers which are followed by dissociation. It is shown that 
this hypothesis accounts quantitatively for the approximate rule 
of van’t Hoff, according to which at the ordinary temperature an 
elevation of temperature of 10° doubles the velocity of a reaction, 
and a numerical verification is given for the case of hydrogen, 
which can be extended to any gas, for in order to obtain the velocities 
of dissociation comprised between the same experimental limits. 
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it is only necessary to choose v 0 inversely proportional to the square 
root of the molecular weight, and the exponential, on which the 
velocity of dissociation mainly depends, retains then the same value. 


Halogenate Reductions. The Reduction of Iodate and 
Chlorate by Arsenious Acid. Hans Kubina (Monatsh., 1923, 
43 , 439—468). —The reduction of chlorate and iodate by arsenious 
acid has been investigated, and these two processes have been shown 
to be examples of coupled reactions. The reaction velocity is inde¬ 
pendent of the concentration of arsenious acid. The actual reaction 
measured is the slow reduction of halogenate by halide, this reaction 
being followed by the rapid oxidation of arsenite : X0 3 '+X' A 
(measurable); A-f As 111 —> X'-f As v (rapid), where A is an inter¬ 
mediate compound. 

The oxidation of arsenite by iodic acid proceeds with rapid 
initial acceleration, owing to the catalytic effect of the iodidion 
produced. 

The reaction mechanism of chlorate reduction is probably: 
(a) Measurable reaction: C10 3 '+Cr+2H*—H 2 C10 o+C1, followed 
by the rapid reactions, (b) H 2 C10 3 +4C1'+4H’ —* 5C1+3H 2 0, and 
3Cl 2 +3As0 3 '"+3H 2 0 —* 3As0 4 /,; +6Cr+6H\ The initial velocity 
of interaction of chloric acid and arsenite does not increase rapidlv; 
catalytic acceleration by chloridion is not observed, owing to the 
high initial concentration of this ion. Were the latter present, 
initially, in small quantities, such catalytic accelerative influence 
should be in evidence. On this supposition, the velocity of chlorate 
reduction by arsenite would be expressed by the equation : dx/dt = 
[KyrKJ8Y(GY)](C\0 s f ). 

In iodate reduction the mechanism is probably : (a) Measurable 
reaction : I0 3 '+2I'+H’ > HIO+2IO', followed by the rapid 

reactions (6) 2l0+2As0 3 "' —> 2As0 4 " / +2I / , andHIO+AsOg'"—> 
As0 4 / "+H‘+r, giving the velocity equation: dx/dt=[K 1 + 

TOW 

Bchilov’s work (A., 1903, ii, 276) on bromate reduction is also 
discussed. See also Bray (A., 1906, ii, 223) and Luther and 
McDougall (A., 1908, ii, 361). E. E. T. 


Rate of Reaction between Ethylene and Bromine. T. D. 
Stewart and K. R. Edlund (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 
1014—1024).—If the apparently bimolecular additive reaction 
between ethylene and bromine is preceded by a dissociation or 
opening of the double bond of the ethylene with formation of 
tautomerides (Nef., A., 1905, i, 109), a purely bimolecular reaction 
may still be anticipated if the rate of tautomerism is rapid com¬ 
pared with the addition of bromine; this is true whether only one 
or all of the tautomerides can react. Positive conclusions respect¬ 
ing tautomerism can, therefore, be drawn only if a deviation from 
the bimolecular reaction is observed. 

Such a deviation is found only to occur during the first twelve 
seconds after mixing the reagents, and is ascribed to surface catalysis; 
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the subsequent reaction is strictly bimolecular. The assumption 
of tautomeric forms of ethylene is therefore unnecessary. 

Two air streams, containing known amounts of ethylene and of 
bromine, respectively, are completely mi x ed at 0°, in less than one 
second, in the apparatus described. The mixed gases are passed 
into a bulb to which a manometer is attached. A side tube allows 
the gas to be sampled immediately before it enters the reaction 
bulb. After sampling, the bulb is closed and the reaction followed 
by observing the decrease in pressure. The measured sample is 
analysed for bromine by absorbing the latter by means of potassium 
iodide solution and titrating the liberated iodine; the gas issuing 
from the sampler is collected and estimated for ethylene. The 
volume of the reaction bulb is varied in different experiments. 

The reaction takes place for the most part, if not entirely, on the 
walls of the containing vessel; no gaseous reaction is detected. 
The reaction is promoted by the presence of moisture. With a 
constant surface, the rate of the reaction is proportional to both 
the concentration of ethylene and the concentration of bromine. 

W. S. N. 

Velocity of Hydrolysis of Acetic Anhydride. Anton Skbabal 
( Monatsh ., 1923, 43, 493—506).—The hydrion produced in the 
reaction: Ac 2 0+H 2 0=2Ac0H is measured by its effect on the 
velocity of the interaction of iodide and iodate (cf. A., 1918, ii, 12, 
and Dushman, A., 1904, ii, **718). As solvent, aqueous acetone 
(containing 2*5 vols.% of the latter) is used. In order to obtain 
the end-point for total hydrolysis, it is necessary to use an excess 
of iodide-iodate mixture. With one minute as time unit and at 
25°, the reaction velocity of hydrolysis of acetic anhydride is 0*19. 
The same value was obtained in three different experiments in which 
the hydrion concentration varied considerably, and therefore is an 
accurate measure of the hydrolysis by water (i.e., k t is negligible). 
The constant for the alkaline hydrolysis occurring in the same 
experiments was calculated and found to be k a < 4*4 x 10 s , a figure 
not appreciably larger than that for esters which are readily hydro¬ 
lysed by alkalis. 

In presence of larger quantities of acetone, is decreased, this 
effect being due to the medium effect in addition to the mere dilution 
effect. 

It is shown, by considering the hydrolysis of various substances 
containing the group -COOK (where R is alkyl or acyl), that, in 
addition to catalytic hydrolysis by hydrion or hydroxyl-ion, a con¬ 
siderable amount of hydrolysis by water (undissociated) occurs, if 
hydrolysis is not appreciably reversible. E. E. T. 

Hydrolysis of the Lactide from Lactic Acid. Otto Ringeb 
and Anton Skbabal ( Monatsh ., 1923, 43, 507—523).—A continu¬ 
ation of work by Johansson and others (A., 1918, ii, 223; 1922, i, 
425).—The velocity of the two-stage hydrolysis of lactide has been 
measured in aqueous acetone solution (2*5 vol.% of acetone) at 25°. 
Ear the. first stage (lactide to lactyl-lactic acid), alkaline, add, and 
water hydrolyses give k la 1*2 x 10 6 , k v 0*1088 and k lw 0*00459. Eor 
vol. oxxiv. ii. 12 
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the seoond stage (lactyl-lactic acid to lactic acid), the values Jc^ 19*5 
and k v 0*00203 were obtained. The alkaline hydrolysis m the first 
stage proceeds with a rapidity similar to that observed in the first 
stage of the hydrolysis of dimethyl oxalate (A., 1918, ii, 12). In 
fact, lactide and the normal oxalic esters may be titrated as if they 
are free monobasic acids. 

Acetone and alcohol decrease the velocity of the above hydrolysis. 

The dissociation constant of lactyl-lactic acid (determined by 
means of indicators) is 9*9 XKT 4 at the ordinary temperature. 

E. E. T. 

Inversion of Lactose by Strong Acids. I. B. Blsyer and 
H. Schmidt ( Biochem . Z., 1923, 135, 546—557). — The velocity of 
inversion of lactose has been determined with hydrochloric acid 
(d 1*185), with perchloric acid (d 1*67), and with sulphuric acid 
(22 and 24 N). The reaction is unimolecular, and from measure¬ 
ments at different temperatures the speed is shown to be quadrupled 
for a rise of 10°. The authors propose the formula K=a .&•* for 
the relation between the temperature and the velocity constant. 
The velocity falls off with increasing content of lactose. H. K. 

Inhibition Phenomena in Chemical Reactions (especially 
in the Solution of Metals in Acids). A. Sieverts and P. Ltteg 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 126, 193—225).—An investigation of the 
effect of various poisons on the rate of solution of metals in acids, 
particularly of iron in hydrochloric and sulphuric acids and alumin¬ 
ium and zinc in hydrochloric acid. It was found that ferrous 
sulphate, methyl sulphate, ammonium chloride, tetramethyl- 
ammonium chloride, choline hydrochloride, and taurine have no 
inhibiting effect. Potassium cyanide, caffeine, theobromine, coniine, 
pyramidone, pyridine, atropine, quinoline, /soquinoline, and codeine 
had a slight inhibiting effect. Nicotine, veratrine, cocaine, and 
cinchonine were more effective, whilst a- and p-naphthaquinolines, 
strychnine, brucine, narcotine, and quinine were very effective. 
The most effective inhibitant was an extract ” consisting of the 
ether-soluble basic constituents of crude anthracene. It was found 
that the amount of inhibition was much the same in both acids, 
but with theobromine, nicotine, cinchonine, narcotine, and quinine, 
the inhibiting effect was more marked in hydrochloric acid. The 
authors conclude that all compounds containing pyridine nitrogen 
are more or less effective inhabitants. Analogous results were 
obtained with aluminium and zinc. 

It is found that the velocity of solution of non in hydrochloric 
acid at 78° is approximately proportional to the cube of the con¬ 
centration of the acid. The temperature coefficient of the solution 
velocity is 2*0—2*3 per 10° between 50° and 78°. For slight amounts 
of poisoning, increase of temperature reduces the inhibition: for 
larger amounts, it has no effect. In the case of aluminium, the 
notation velocity also has a large temperature coefficient (1*4 from 
20 — 30 °), but it is reduced to zero in the presence of large amounts 
of poison. The poisoning and de-poisoning of metals occurs very 
qti&kly. 
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An empirical formula is proposed: (K 0 —K c )IK c ~ad>; where 
Kq is the rate of solution with no poisoning, K c is the rate of solution 
at poison concentration c, and a and b are constants depending on 
the nature of the poison. It is found to break down for inhibitions 
greater than 75—85%. 

The influence of poisons on the overvoltage of metals was also 
investigated. a-Naphthaquinoline has little effect. 44 Extract ” 
increases the overvoltage of nickel, iron, and copper, and, to a less 
extent, of mercury, silver, and lead : it has no effect on platinised 
platinum. No obvious connexion between the inhibition of solution 
in acid and the increase in overvoltage could be found, but it is 
considered that adsorption of the poison occurs on the metal surface, 
thus reducing the amount accessible to the acid. H. H. 

The Solution Velocity of Copper in Dilute Benzaldehyde 
and its Dependence on the Viscosity. Fritz Schaae (Z. anorg. 
Chem ., 1923,126, 237—253).—The experimental results of Bernoulli 
and Schaaf (A., 1922, i, 1029) are used, and an explanation of the 
form of the solution velocity-concentration curves is put forward. 
The solution velocity is a resultant of two effects, the concentration 
of benzaldehyde (that is, its active mass) and the fluidity of the 
solution, an increase in either factor increasing the velocity. An 
ihcrease in the former factor, however, results in a decrease in the 
latter, so that the velocity-concentration curves rise to a maximum 
and subsequently fall to zero velocity at 100% concentration of 
benzaldehyde. At 50°, the maxima for benzene and toluene solu¬ 
tions occur at concentrations of 14 and 16%, respectively, of benz¬ 
aldehyde, the solution having a fluidity of 127 e.g.s. units in each 
case. No reaction takes place between copper and benzaldehyde 
in any solution with a fluidity of less than 60. 

It is found that the rate of solution is practically unaffected by 
stirring, and that in the tranquil state the rate of solution in the 
heterogeneous system depends on the temperature in the same 
way as does the velocity of a reaction in a homogeneous system. 
The temperature coefficient, however, is smaller in the former case. 

H. H. 

Catalytic Actions at Solid Surfaces. X. The Interaction 
of Carbon Monoxide and Hydrogen as Conditioned by Nickel 
at Relatively Low Temperatures. A Practical Synthesis Q f 
Methane. E. F. Armstrong and T. P. Hilditch ( Proc . Roy. 
Soc ., 1923, [A], 103, 25—34; cf. A., 1922, ii, 757).—Certain known 
interactions of carbon monoxide and hydrogen or steam in the 
presence of metallic catalysts are briefly reviewed, and attention 
is directed more especially to the behaviour of purified water-gas 
in the presence of various finely divided metals, other than copper, 
at temperatures between 200° and 300°. It is shown that, under 
these conditions, a new type of reaction represented by 2CO+2Hj= 
CO*+CH 4 occurs, whicn, although never complete, proceeds to 
a very considerable extent. The mechanism of the action is briefly 
discussed, and it is suggested that in the presence of water vapour! 
considering two molecular volumes of water-gas, the following 

12—2 
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reactions occur: C 0 +Ho 0 =C 02 +H 2 ; C 0 2 + 2 H 2 +H 2 ==CH 4 + 

JELO. Nickel is the most efficient catalyst in this connexion. With 
cooalt, the reaction commences at a somewhat lower temperature, 
about 180°, and is subsidiary to the reactions CO+3H 2 =CH 4 + 
H 2 0; 2C0=C+C0 2 . Silver is inert, iron almost so, and platinum ahd 
palladium are of minor importance. Mixed catalysts, e.g. } copper- 
nickel, iron-nickel, cobalt-nickel, cobalt-platinum, and cobalt- 
palladium are less efficient than the corresponding single (cobalt 
or nickel) catalyst. At increased pressures up to 6 atmospheres, 
the process proceeds much as at atmospheric pressure, except that, 
in the case of nickel, the minimum temperature of interaction rises 
with increasing pressure. As by this reaction more methane is 
formed from water-gas than by other methods, the proportion of 
methane being 25% of the water-gas decomposed compared with 
a maximum of 20% by other reactions, it is suggested that the 
process may find application in increasing the methane content of 
town gas, or in the manufacture of pure methane. In technical 
practice, repeated passage of purified water-gas over nickel at 
240—270° would remove all carbon monoxide. J. S. G. T. 

Catalysis [of the Decomposition] of Hydrogen Peroxide by 
Colloidal [Basic] Ferric Salts. J. Duclaux (J. Chim. Phys ., 
1923, 20, 18—29).—The velocity of decomposition of hydrogen 

E eroxide at 25° in the presence of colloidal solutions of ferric chloride 
as been investigated. The colloidal solutions were prepared by 
boiling solutions of ferric chloride and dialysing the sol thus obtained. 
The decomposition is shown to take place according to equations 
for a reaction of the first order. In solutions of the same acidity 
and containing a given hydrosol, the velocity constant is proportional 
to the concentration of the iron. The reaction is not due to the 
whole micella, but takes place through the active and ionisable 
portion of the micellae. The ferric-ion from a colloidal complex 
has the same activity as the ferric-ion from a molecule of ferric 
chloride. The demands of the electrochemical micellar theory put 
forward previously by the author (A., 1910, ii, 108) are shown to 
be fulfilled both qualitatively and quantitatively in the present 
experiments. The general theory of the action of diastase has been 
considered from the point of view of this theory, and it is shown 
that the action of ions in the diastatic change appears to be funda¬ 
mental. The poisoning of diastase is probably due to ordinary 
chemical processes between the active ions or the diastase-ions. 

J. F. S. 

Auto-oxidation and Antioxygen Action. Catalytic Pro¬ 
perties of Iodine and its Compounds. The Case of Acralde- 
hyde. Charles Moure u and Charles Dufraisse (Compt. rend ., 
1923, 176, 797—803).—The action of iodine as an antioxygen both 
free and in organic and inorganic combination was studied as regards 
its behaviour in the auto-oxidation of aoraldehyde. Metallic iodides 
with the exception of those of mercury and silver, and the hydriodides 
of organic bases behaved distinctly as antioxygens in concentrations 
of 1 in 1000 or less, their power in this respect being of the same 
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order as that of the phenols. Thus methylamine hydriodide in a 
concentration of 1 in 1,000,000 showed a distinct retarding action 
on the oxidation, whilst 1 in 1,000 prevented oxidation for at least 
a month, differing in this way from the action of the phenols, which 
did not cause a complete cessation of oxidation, but rather a retard¬ 
ation of the velocity. With the iodides, on the contrary, the first 
phase, at all concentrations, was characterised by a complete cess¬ 
ation of oxidation for a certain period, followed by a second period 
in which the oxidation suddenly commences with a velocity equal 
to, or even exceeding, that of pure acraldehyde. This positive 
catalysis, however, was infinitely less intense than the original 
negative catalysis. In the case of the organic iodine compounds, 
such as methyl iodide, iodoform, allyl iodide, iodosobenzene, etc., 
although their action is the same in principle, the period of negative 
catalysis is greatly abbreviated, and in general greater concentra¬ 
tions are required to produce any observable effect. Thus the 
period of negative catalysis or antioxygen, action with methyl 
iodide 1 in 80 lasted only a few seconds, with methylene iodide 
1 in 100, fifteen minutes, with iodoform 1 in 100, twenty hours, 
benzyl iodide 1 in 1000, seventy hours, etc. The retarding action 
of free iodine at 1 in 1000, lasts for several hours. The iodine-ion 
appears from these results to be the most energetic negative cata- 
lyser, and the transition to positive catalysis must be attributed 
to a change in the catalyst. The bearing of the results on the 
biological action of iodine compounds is discussed. G. F. M. 

Reactions of Formic Acid at the Surface of Alumina. 
Selective Activation of Alumina. II. Homer Adkins and 
Brynjulv H. Nissen (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 809—815).— 
Data are presented to show that by modifying the distance between 
the aluminium atoms, alumina may be selectively activated towards 
the following reactions : (1) H-0O 2 H —C0 2 -}-H«>; (2) H*C0 2 H= 
(J()+H 2 0. - " 

The experimental method is similar to that previously employed 
(Adkins, A., 1922, ii, 834); the following catalysts are used: (1) 
alumina from the action of water on aluminium amalgam, (2) alumina 
from aluminium isopropoxide on pumice, (3) alumina from aluminium 
isopropoxide in pills, (4) alumina from aluminium butoxide on pumice, 
(5) glass wool, and (6) pumice. For each catalyst a curve is con¬ 
structed showing the relation between the temperature of reaction 
and the ratio (formic acid equivalent to CO)/(formic acid equivalent 
to C0 2 ). For the first and second catalysts this ratio is also plotted 
against the concentration of acid in the vapour phase. 

From the first set of curves, it is evident that the velocity con¬ 
stants of the reactions (1) and (2) are not only differently affected 
by the same catalyst, but that different catalysts show different 
selective catalysing power. The second pair of curves show clearly 
that the presence of water alters the ratio of the two velocity 
constants (cf. Hinshelwood, Hartley, and Topley, A., 1922, ii, 274). 

It is claimed that these results do not accord with the hypothesis 
of selective adsorption as to the mechanism of catalysed reactions, 
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but are more readily explained in terms of an extension of Lang¬ 
muir^ theory of the mechanism of reactions at surfaces. W. S. N. 

Platinum Oxide as a Catalyst in the Reduction of Organic 
Compounds. II. Reduction of Aldehydes. Activation of 
the Catalyst by the Salts of certain Metals. Wallace H. 
Carothers and Roger Adams (J. Amer . Chem . Soc ., 1923, 45, 
1071—1086).—Platinum black from platinum oxide prepared from 
absolutely pure chloroplatinic acid becomes very quickly inactive 
when shaken with an aldehyde in an atmosphere of hydrogen; only 
by frequent reactivation can the reduction be completed. The 
addition of as little as 4 parts per million of iron as ferrous or ferric 
chloride greatly accelerates the reduction. A systematic study of 
the effect of various amounts of ferrous and ferric chloride on the 
catalytic reduction of benzaldehyde, and of ferrous chloride on that 
of heptaldehyde, using the platinum oxide catalyst previously 
described (A., 1922, ii, 558) shows that an optimum effect is pro¬ 
duced when an amount of iron chloride corresponding with about 
0*0001 mol. in 100 c.c. is used. Larger concentrations of ferrous 
chloride only slightly diminish the rate of reduction, besides causing 
a tendency for the reduction to proceed beyond the alcohol stage. 
When ferric chloride is used, it is first reduced to ferrous chloride; 
with amounts exceeding 0 001 mol. per 100 c.c., an induction period 
appears, and the reduction is retarded because of the hydrogen 
chloride set free in the reduction of the ferric chloride. Moreover, 
the reduction proceeds beyond the formation of benzyl alcohol to 
toluene and even further. It is shown that impurities sufficient 
to increase the activity of the catalyst invariably appear during 
its recovery. 

Evidence is given for the following interpretation of the effect 
of the ferrous salt. The inactivity of the pure platinum black is 
due to the fact that it is deprived of the oxygen necessary for its 
activity by the readily oxidisable aldehyde. The iron salt speci¬ 
fically inhibits this reaction and so prolongs the active life of the 
catalyst. 

Using appropriate amounts of ferrous chloride and 0*23 g. of 
catalyst, it is shown that 21*2 g. of benzaldehyde may be smoothly 
reduced to the alcohol in twenty to twenty-five minutes. The 
reaction then stops and no further reduction occurs. A method 
is described for reducing 100 g. of benzaldehyde in four hours with 
0*025 g. of catalyst. W. S. N. 

The Dynamo-kinetic Theory of the Electron and the Atom. 

Th. Tommasina ( Compt . rend., 1923,176, 892—894).—A theoretical 
paper in which the author develops the conception of indivisible 
and indestructible units of energy termed energons as the ultimate 
constituents of the electron. As the movement of the energon is 
indestructible, its dynamo-kinetic value is invariable. The energon 
is to be regarded as being at the same time the indivisible quantum 
of energy, and the indivisible unit of matter. Its rotative velocity 
is the greatest that can exist and its energy being a function of its 
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velocity it combines in itself the maximum of energy with the 
' minimum of matter. G. F. M. 

Whittaker’s Quantum Mechanism in the Atom. H. A. 

Lorentz (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam , 1923, 25, 414—422). 
—A theoretical paper in which, on the basis of Whittaker’s quantum 
mechanism of the atom (A., 1922, ii, 632), the author evolves 
relationships to express the action between an electron and an 
atom during a collision. The author also attempts to generalise 
the ideas of Whittaker. J. F. S. 

Chemical Combination and Ewing's Magnetic Atom. 

A. P. Laurie (Proc, Roy. Soc. Edin ., 1922, 42, 352—361).—In order 
to bring the Ewing magnetic atom (cf. A., 1922, ii, 632) into line 
with the ordinary conception of a chemical atom, it is assumed that 
the inner electrons form a fixed system of magnets with the A-poles 
pointing inwards, and that the outer electrons form a rotating unit 
around the first. Each of the outer electrons is capable of rotation 
about a central pivot. During chemical combination, the outer 
electrons oscillate about their centres, and fall into new positions 
with the conversion of work into heat. The mechanism of ionisation 
and catalysis is discussed from this point of view. A model is given 
in which eight electrons are arranged in a ring, so as to exert no 
external magnetic polarity, with an additional electron in an outer 
shell. The atoms in a chemical compound are considered to be 
held together by means of the outer electrons by the electrostatic 
and magnetic attractions brought into play. A Langmuir atom is 
constructed, in which eight ring electrons are arranged radially 
around a central nucleus, and a single electron in the outer shell is 
placed so that the lines of force passing through it are at a maximum. 
In chemical combination, the valency electrons swing through 90° 
to take up a new position under their mutual polar attractions. 
According to the arrangement of the ring electrons in the nucleus, 
combination may take place with or without ionisation. A simple 
explanation is given of the production of an electric current during 
a chemical reaction without local production of heat. W. E. G. 

The Hypothesis of Constant Atomic Radii. Ralph W. G. 
Wyckoff (Proc, Nat, Acad. Sci., 1923, 9, 33—38).—Calculations 
of the spheres of influence of atoms can be made from four indepen¬ 
dent starting points : (1) from metals, (2) through the diamond and 
the bivalent metal carbonates of the calcite group, (3) from pyrites 
(FeS a ), (4) from caesium dichloro-iodide (CsCl 2 I). Atomic radii 
determined by these different methods of approach do not agree 
among themselves. The results from pyrites, and caesium dichloro- 
iodide are fairly concordant, however, and these have been employed 
in testing the hypothesis of constant radii (W. L. Bragg, A., 1920, 
ii, 537). The available data are grouped into two tables, in one the 
concordant results, and, in the other, those measurements in 
opposition to the hypothesis being given. The rule is obeyed 
only in those cases where the atomic environment is practically 
identical. Thus, the hypothesis is true in large groups of isomorphous 
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compounds, consisting of two kinds of atoms, like the alkali halides 
which have the sodium chloride arrangement. On the other hand, 
radical differences in atomic environment lead to marked changes 
in the interatomic distances. W. E. G. 

Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the Committee on Atomic 
Weights. Gregory Paul Baxter (J. Amer. Ghem . Soc. 9 1923, 
45, 563—572).—An account of the determinations of atomic weights 
published during 1922. The report includes new work on carbon, 
hydrogen, glucinum, boron, nitrogen, oxygen, sodium, chlorine, 
selenium, bromine, yttrium, silver, antimony, lanthanum, thallium, 
lead, and mercury, together with the references to the literature. 

J. P. S. 

Quantum Theory of Polyatomic Molecules. M. Born and 
E. HtfcKEL (Physikal. Z ., 1923, 24, 1—12).—The method of quanti¬ 
sation of disturbed systems developed by Born and others ( Z . 
Physik f 1921, 6, 140; 1922, 8, 205; 10, 137) is applied to deduce 
the theory of the mutual interdependence of degrees of freedom of 
rotation and vibration proposed by Kratzer (A., 1921, ii, 140, 142) 
to explain the band spectra of diatomic molecules. On the 
assumption that the potential energy of a system of atoms depends 
only on the distances between nuclei, a mathematical theory 
applicable to the spectra of diatomic and polyatomic molecules is 
developed. In the case of diatomic molecules, and of triatomic 
molecules having atoms arranged in a straight line, the axis of 
rotation remains stationary in space. In general, with polyatomic 
molecules, the axis of rotation is not stationary. The theory is 
applied in detail to the case where the molecules in equilibrium an' 
arranged over the surface of a symmetrical top. J. S. G. T. 

Two New Micro-methods for the Determination of Mole¬ 
cular Weights. K. East (Z. physiol. Chem. 9 1923, 126, 100— 
119).—The first method is a modification of Barger’s micro-method 
(T., 1904, 85, 286). The modification consists in the fact that one 
single drop occupying two or three cm. of the capillary, of each of 
the two solutions that are to be compared—standard and unknown 
—is used. One of these drops is fixed at one end by being attached 
to the closed end of the capillary, and the other end of this fixed 
drop is observed at intervals, and changes in its position are noted. 
No change takes place if the solutions are isotonic. Full details 
are given of the method of filling the capillary tubes. 

The second method makes use of the high depression of the 
freezing point obtained when camphor is used as a solvent. By the 
use of micro-apparatus and of small quantities of the solvent, 
determinations may be carried out with about 10 mg. of material. 

W. O. K. 

Electrovalency. I. The Polarity of Double Bonds. 
Thomas Martin Lowry (T., 1923, 123, 822—831). 

Co-ordination Compounds and the Bohr Atom. Nevtl 
Vincent Sidgwiok (T., 1923, 123, 725—730). 
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Some Factors Influencing Co-ordination. T. Martin Lowry 
(Chemistry and Industry, 1923, 42, 310—319).—Co-ordination is the 
result of an attraction between ions which is similar, both in origin 
and in its geometrical effects, to the forces which bind together 

the ions in crystals, such as rock-salt. In the compounds of Fe, 

+++ +-H- +++ ++++ ++4-+ 

Co, Rh, Ir, Pd, and Pt, six co-ordinated groups are just 
sufficient in number to complete the outer shell of electrons of the 
metal if each group shares one pair of electrons with the metal. 
The ammines, such as [Ir(NH 3 ) 6 ]Cl 3 and [Pt(NH 3 ) 6 ]Cl 4 , and the 
metallic carbonyls, such as Mo(CO) 6 , Fe(CO) 5 , and Ni(CO) 4 , appear to 
owe their formation and stability to this sharing of electrons. Whilst 
a deficiency of one, two, or three electrons can be tolerated readily, 
the surplus electron of potassium cobalticyanide is expelled with 
great violence from the co-ordinated complex, giving rise to the 
extremely stable cobalticyanide. 

Co-ordination usually involves the attachment to a metal of more 
radicles than it can carry according to the old theory of valency. 
The theory of “ mixed double bonds ” allows this to be expressed 
by means of symmetrical formulae in compounds such as ferrio 
acetate. 

Tautomeric ions, which can be written in two ways since they 
possess two possible points of attachment for a hydrogen nucleus 
or an alkyl group, often give, co-ordinated complexes in which a 
multivalent ion is attracted to both points simultaneously. H. W. 

Constitution of Hydrates. I. Hydrates of Salt-like Com¬ 
pounds. Max E. Lembert (Z. physikal . Chem ., 1923, 104, 101 — 
146).—A theoretical paper in which, on the basis of a simple 
geometrical conception of co-ordination linking, such as that of 
Werner and Kossel, steric numbers have been deduced which 
determine tho possible co-ordination numbers for similar groups 
when added to a central atom. These steric numbers allow the 
drawing up of a system of the solid “ whole number ” hydrates of 
salt-like compounds, whereby the water molecules are arranged 
apart from the anion and kation. The mutual influence of the ions 
in hydrate formation is discussed in the light of Fajan’s hypothesis, 
and this is confirmed. The system has been drawn up in special 
cases for the chlorides, sulphates, nitrates, and hydroxides of metals, 
and shown to be in keeping with facts. The lowest and highest 
hydrates in these groups can, with very few exceptions, be fitted 
into the system, and in the case of most of the exceptions, by means 
of a higher co-ordination number, which is shown to be likely, 
these can also be brought into the system. J. F. S. 

Electrostatic Theory of Abnormal Liquids. Jakob J. 
Bikerman (Z. physikal, Chem. t 1923, 104, 55—73).—A theoretical 
paper in which it is shown that when it is assumed that the molecular 
weights of the alcohols are normal, then the rules of Eotvos and 
van der Waals show that they have a slightly abnormal surface 
tension and vapour pressure. Both these abnormalities can be 
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explained by the assumption of the existence of an electric double 
layer on the surface of the alcohols. On the basis of this assumption, 
the thickness of the double layer is shown to be of ordinary molecular 
dimensions, and the potential spring has the same value as the 
electro-osmotically determined potential difference. The connexion 
of the anomaly with the power of the liquid to charge itself on 
contact with a foreign substance may be followed quantitatively. 
The connexion between the anomaly and the di-polar character is 
pointed out and the role of the partition of the dipoles in the 
establishment of the double layer is discussed. Since the Pictet- 
Trouton constant is unquestionably determined from the vapour- 
pressure formulae, its unusual value in the case of the alcohols is 
explained by the present hypothesis. The abnormal viscosity and 
critical coefficients indicate the presence of large internal pressures 
which on calculation are found to have rational values. J. F. S. 

The Dschfibir of the Eighth, and the so-called Geber 
(Pseudo-Geber) of the Thirteenth Century. Edmund 0. von 
Lippmann (Chem. Ztg 1923, 47, 321; cf. Holmyard, this vol., ii, 
148; Partington, ibid.). —In reply to Partington’s criticism ( loc . cit.) y 
the author maintains that his disbelief in the authenticity of the 
Latin works ascribed to Geber, and of Avicenna’s 4 4 De Anima ” is 
well founded. A. A. E. 

Glass to Metal Joint. Merle L. Dun don (J. Amer. Chem . 
Soc. y 1923,45, 716—717).—A satisfactory glass-to-metal joint which 
is free from strain and capable of preserving high vacua may be 
made as follows. The glass tube is drawn out so that it fits easilv 
for about 1 cm. into the copper tube. It is then coated with 
platinum and copper-plated over a length of 3—4 cm. by the usual 
electrolytic method. The coppered end is then polished until it 
fits tightly in the copper tube. Then copper is electrolytically 
deposited over the copper tube, joint, and a short length of the 
glass tube, so that an air-tight copper sleeve is formed which is 
free from strain and strong. J. F. S. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Apparatus for Electrolytic Preparation of Pure Hydrogen. 

Gerhard Niese (Physikal Z. } 1923, 24, 12—14).—An apparatus 
for preparing pure hydrogen by the electrolysis of a 30% solution 
of chemically pure sodium hydroxide employing pure nickel 
electrodes is described. A cylindrical anode surrounds a ajmilflr 
shaped cathode, and diffusion of oxygen from the former to the 
latter is prevented by the use of an auxiliary nickel cathode, having 
the form of a truncated cone. J. S. G. T. 
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Hydrogen Hexasulphide and the Solubility of Sulfur in 
the Persulphides of Hydrogen. James H. Walton and Earl L. 
Whitford (J. Amer . Ckem. Soc ., 1923, 45, 601—606).—The solu¬ 
bility of sulphur in hydrogen disulphide and hydrogen trisulphide 
has been determined at temperatures from —34*72° to 55*3°. Both 
liquids dissolve large quantities of sulphur, the amount dissolved 
increasing very rapidly with increasing temperature up to —1*45° 
and above this temperature much less rapidly. The solubility 
curve shows a well defined break at —1*45°, and at this temperature 
the liquid has a composition very close to that required for hydrogen 
hexasulphide, H 2 S G . It is found that if either sulphide is saturated 
with sulphur at a given temperature, the two resulting liquid phases 
have the same composition. The hexasulphide is stable at temper¬ 
atures below —1*45° and decomposes rapidly at higher temperatures. 

* J. F. S. 

Solubility. VIII. Solubility Relations of certain Gases. 

Nelson W. Talor and Joel H. Hildebrand {J. Amer. Chem . 
Soc., 1923, 45, 682—694; cf. A., 1919, ii, 392; 1922, ii, 141).—The 
solubility of chlorine has been determined in heptane, carbon tetra¬ 
chloride, silicon tetrachloride, and ethylene dibromide at various 
temperatures from 0° to 40°. The following values are recorded 
in g. per g. of solvent: heptane at 0°, 0*2036; silicon tetrachloride 
at 0°, 0*131; carbon tetrachloride 0°, 0*156, 19°, 0*0848, 40°, 0*0433; 
ethylene dibromide 20°, 0*0813, 40°, 0*0469. These data together 
with other data on the freezing-point depression in liquid chlorine, 
are discussed in the light of the theory of solubility previously 
put forward, and shown to be in accordance with the earlier pre¬ 
dictions. Solubility data for hydrogen, nitrogen, carbon monoxide, 
oxygen, methane, carbon dioxide, nitrous oxide, chlorine, carbonyl 
chioride, niton, and actinium emanation are summarised and their 
theoretical relations discussed. J. F. S. 

Behaviour of Ozone. E. H. Riesenfeld (Z. Elektrochem., 
1923, 29, 119—121).—A resumA of the recent work on the prepar¬ 
ation of pure ozone, its boiling point, critical constants, critical 
behaviour, and thermal equilibrium. J. F. S. 

Sulphur Trioxide. A. Berthoud (< J . Chim. Phys., 1923, 20, 
77—86).—Several physical properties of sulphur trioxide have 
been investigated. The following values are recorded: m. p. 
16*85 o ;t002 o ; b. p. 43*84°/733*2 mm.; vapour pressure of the 
liquid 24°, 240*5 mm., 25°, 253*5; 27*8°, 302*0 ; 30*45°, 352*0; 
34*8°, 454*0; 37*8°, 534*7; 41*4°, 643*7; 43*68°, 726*5; 45*6°, 
796*3; 47*8°, 887*2; by interpolation from these figures, the boil¬ 
ing point at 760 mm. is 44*52°; critical pressure, 83*8 atms.; critical 
temperature, 218*3°; d 20 1*9255; d 26 1*9040; d 80 1*8819; d 85 1*8588; 
d 40 1*8335; d 45 1*8090; d 50 1*7812, and d 66 1*7752. The orthobaric 
density of liquid and gaseous sulphur trioxide has been determined 
nearly up to the critical point, and the critical density found to be 
0*633. The surface tension measured by the capillary rise is found 
to be 19°, 34*17; 44*9°, 29*47, and 78*0°, 22*63. The association 
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constant calculated from these figures by the Eotvos method has 
the values 1 *62 and 2*00, respectively. The van der Waals constants 
are calculated to 6=0*002684 and a=0*01629. The observations 
made show that p-sulphur trioxide is not a simple polymeric modi¬ 
fication of the a-variety, but probably an indefinite hydration 
oompound. The law of rectilinear diameters could not be confirmed 
with sulphur trioxide. J. F. S. 

The Halides of Tellurium. M. Damiens (Ann. Chim ., 1923, 
19, 44—119).—The author’s work on tellurium iodide (A., 1921, 
ii, 110, 257, 399) and bromides (A., 1921, ii, 546, 636) is republished, 
together with similar work on the chlorides. The dichloride is 
only stable in the gaseous condition or in solution and in equilibrium 
with its decomposition products, tellurium and the tetrachloride. 

In the solid state, it dissociates into a solid solution of the element 
in the tetrachloride. In ethereal solution, it absorbs bromine and 
iodine, yielding substances which appear to be the chlorobromide 
and chloroiodide, respectively, but it was not found possible to 
isolate either of these. The dibromide, however, on addition of 
iodine under similar conditions, yields a bromoiodide which may 
be crystallised from the solution. The methods used in the work 
were those of thermal analysis in conjunction with the study of 
the composition of the vapour obtained from mixtures of known 
composition. H. J. E. 

Determination of the Vapour Pressure of Metallic Arsenic. 

Shtnkichi Horiba (Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Amsterdam , 1923,25, 
387—394).—The vapour pressure of the grey modification of arsenic 
and its liquid have been determined over the temperature ranges 
450—815° and 808—853°, respectively, by the same method as that 
used by Smits and Bohkorst (A., 1916, ii, 317) in the examination 
of phosphorus. The following values are recorded: solid, 450°, 
0*026 atm.; 500°, 0*076; 550°, 0*222; 604°, 0*785; 615*5°, 0*997; 
658°, 2*392; 697°, 4*85; 741°, 9*7; 772°, 16*9; 790°, 22*3, and 
815°, 33*6; liquid, 808°, 34*2 atm.; 817°, 35*7; 830°, 38*1; 843°, 
40*5; 850°, 41*6, and 853°, 42*2. Extrapolation of the vapour- 
pressure curves gives the melting point as 817—818° at the corre¬ 
sponding pressure of 35*8 atm. The molecular heat of sublimation 
has been calculated to 33*6 Cal., the molecular heat of vaporisation 
of the liquid is 11*2 Cal., and the molecular heat of fusion is 22*4 Cal. 
Attempts to measure the vapour pressure of the black modification 
of arsenic failed owing to the rapid conversion of this substance 
into the grey modification at the temperature of the experiment. 

J. F. S. 

Preparation of Anhydrous Halides. Giuseppe Oddo and 
Ugo Giachery ( Oazzetta , 1923, 53, i, 56—63).—Oddo and Serra 
(A., 1900, ii, 74) showed that arsenic, antimony, and bismuth tri¬ 
chlorides may be readily prepared by heating the corresponding 
oxides in a reflux apparatus with sulphur monochloride. In the 
modification of this method now proposed, arsenic trichloride is 
obtained by passing a stream of chlorine through a heated mixture 
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of arsenious oxide and powdered sulphur. The tribromide and 
triodide are prepared by heating a mixture, in stoicheiometric 
proportions, of arsenious oxide with sulphur and the halogen. Hie 
preliminary preparation of the sulphur monochloride is thus avoided. 

T. H. P. 

Preparation and Properties of Pure Graphite. M. Pirani 
and W. Fehse (Z. Elektrochem ., 1923, 29, 168—174).—Filaments 
of artificial silk were carbonised under slight tension for about 
twenty hours in an atmosphere of coal gas, the final temperature 
attained being 500°, and then at 2200—2500° in hydrogen. The 
ash content of the resulting filaments was about 0*3%. The fila¬ 
ments were then made incandescent at temperatures ranging from 
1500° to 2000°, when surrounded by either gaseous or liquid carbon 
compounds. The former included hexachlorobenzene at 3 mm. 
mercury pressure, light petroleum under pressure of 3 to 30 mm. 
mercury, and carbon tetrachloride at 15 mm. pressure. The liquids 
used included light petroleum and carbon tetrachloride. Graphite 
was by this treatment deposited on the filaments, until their dia¬ 
meters were from 0*2 to 0*3 mm., corresponding with 200 to 300 
times their initial diameters. The filaments were finally heated 
for about half an hour at about 3500° in carbon monoxide. The 
chemical, crystallographic, mechanical, thermal, and electrical 
properties of the resulting’ filaments are detailed, attention being 
directed more particularly to the fact that the filaments can be 
bent like lead. J. S. G. T. 

Some Properties of Graphite. R. M. Burns and G. A. 
Hulett (J. Amer. Chem. aSoc., 1923, 45, 572—578).—The densities 
of natural graphites from Ceylon, Alabama, and Pennsylvania, 
Acheson electrode graphite, and carbon produced by the explosion 
of graphitic acid, have been determined by the liquid immersion 
method. The density of puro natural graphite is about 2*20 and 
that of Acheson graphite about 2*30. Carbon produced by the 
explosion of graphitic acid has a density of 2*215, and is therefore 
probably graphite. Samples of graphites originally showed no 
drift or increase in weight with time after immersion in the liquid. 
The natural graphites, however, after being swelled, or increased 
in volume by treatment with fuming nitric acid and heat, showed 
remarkable drifts. Pressure was used to hasten the completion 
of the drift. The tendency to drift was largely destroyed by a 
severe compression of the swollen material previous to the deter¬ 
mination of density. J. F. S. 

Oxidation Processes by Means of the Carbon Model. O. 
Meyerhof and H. Weber (. Biochem . Z., 1923, 135, 558—575).— 
The authors have studied the self-oxidation of charcoal in alkaline 
solution. Animal charcoal A suspended in dilute alkali takes up 
oxygen continuously with formation of carbon dioxide. The 
velocity of oxidation is increased 60% by replacing the air by 
oxygen. The respiratory quotient (RQ) lies in all cases between 
0*5 and 1*0 and the heat evolved is 4 cal. per o.e, of oxygen used. 
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The temperature coefficient for a 10° rise of temperature is about 
1'75. The self-oxidation is a surface effect and is inhibited by 
various urethanes to different extents; the inhibition is due to 
displacement of the adsorbed substance from the surface, the 
adsorbed hydroxyl-ion being uninfluenced. The degree of oxidation 
is proportional to the amount of hydroxyl-ion adsorbed. Among 
the usual physiologically important units, only the amino-acids 
are rapidly oxidised by charcoal. Hexose-phosphoric acid is 
slightly oxidised to carbon dioxide, but dextrose, lsevulose, and 
lactic acid are not. H. K. 

The Structure of Silicon. Hans KIjstner and H. Remy 
(Phy&ikal, Z, y 1923, 24, 25—29).—X-Ray analyses of the respective 
crystal structures of five varieties of silicon containing from 2*7 to 
72% of silica indicate that all conform to the diamond type of 
structure previously found by Debye and Scherrer (ibid., 1916, 
17, 277). The length of side of the elementary cubical crystal 
cell is 5*4204±0*00016 A. The X-ray spectrum of “ amorphous ” 
silicon containing 72% of silica was identified with that of natural 
quartz. In all cases, spectra having sharp lines were obtained. 
The different chemical activities of varieties of silica are due solely 
to differences in the ratio of surface to mass of the sample. 

J. S. G. T. 

The Ammines of Silicic Acid. Robert Schwarz and Adolf 
Mathis (Z . anorg. Chem 1923, 126, 55—84).—The only ammine 
of silicates described in the literature is Cu0,2Si0 2 ,2NH3 by Schiff, 
but the method of preparation and the analysis given are not 
satisfactory. The present authors describe the preparation of the 
metasilicates of copper, silver, zinc, lead, nickel, and cobalt. 
Analysis gave too high values for the Si0 3 -ion, this being attributed 
to adsorption of silica from solution; precipitation from very dilute 
solutions is advisable. The following ammines were prepared : 
CuSi0 3 ,2H 2 0,NH 3 ; CuSi0 3 ,H 2 0,NH 3 ; CuSi0 3 ,2H 2 0,2NH 3 (at 

-—16°); Ag 2 Si0 3 ,2H 2 0,2NH 3 ; ZnSi0 3 ,H 2 0,NH 3 ; 2PbSi0 3 ,2H 2 0,NH 3 ; 
NiSi0 8 ,H 2 0,NH 3 ; CoSi0 3 ,H 2 0,NBL 3 . The addition, therefore, is 
confined to one or two molecules of ammonia. It is only in the 
case of the copper salt that cooling increases the number of mole¬ 
cules of ammonia added; in other cases, the cooling merely accelerates 
the addition. Attempts to add ammonia to the anhydrous salts 
did not succeed, hence the molecular bound water is regarded as 
an essential part of the silicates, which influences their chemical 
reactions. Anhydrous zeolites, however, unite with ammonia 
readily. W. T. 

Separation of Radium from Other Elements. U. Cialdea 
(Gfazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 42—48).—To recover radium bromide 
accidentally dropped on the pavement, the sweepings and washings 
of th6 pavement were evaporated on a water-bath and the residue 
was mixed and fused with a mixture of 2 parte of sodium carbonate, 
2 parte of potassium carbonate, and 1 part of sodium nitrate. 
These salts carry into solution the radium, which may then be 
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recovered completely by the precipitation of barium sulphate, this 
being accompanied by total precipitation of the radium. Radium 
is also precipitated, to some extent, together with silica, with the 
sulphur of ammonium polysulphide, etc.; ferric salts are reduced 
to the ferrous condition by radium. T. H. P. 

Electrolytic Production of Alkali Chlorates, Employing 
Magnetic Iron Oxide as Anode. G. Grube and F. Pfunder 
(Z. EleUrochem ., 1923, 29, 150—163).—When neutral solutions of 
alkali chlorides are electrolysed with a view to the production of 
chlorates, employing magnetic iron oxide as anode, the current 
efficiency of the process is less than when a platinum anode is used, 
partly owing to catalytic decomposition at the anode of the 
hypochlorous acid produced to hydrochloric acid and oxygen. In 
acid solution at from 60—70°, with an anode current density of 
from 0*01 to 0*015 amp. per sq. cm. employing a magnetic iron 
oxide anode, the yield of chlorate is 85% to 9Q% of the theoretical 
value calculated from the current. The process of electrolysis of 
solutions of alkali hypochlorites and of free hypochlorous acid is 
the same, whether a platinum or magnetic iron oxide anode be 
employed. In cold, neutral solution, the main electrolytic process 
is represented by eClO'+SH^O+e © 6H # +2C10 3 / +4Cl'+30. 

In hot acid solutions, chlorate is produced principally in accordance 
with the secondary reaction ^HClO+NaClO —> NaC10 3 +2HCl. 

J. S. G. T. 

The Hydrogen Sulphates of the Alkali Metals and Am¬ 
monium. Horace Barratt Dunnicliff (T., 1923, 123, 731— 
738). 

Electrolytic Preparation of Alkali Permanganate by Anodic 
Solution of Maganese under the Influence of Superimposed 
Alternating Current. G. Grube and H. Metzger (Z. Eleldro- 
chem.y 1923, 29, 100—105).—The electrolytic preparation of potass¬ 
ium permanganate by the anodic solution of metallic manganese 
in a solution of potassium carbonate has been investigated, and it 
it found that at the ordinary temperature the process takes place 
with a very unsatisfactory current yield (20*5—29*1%). The 
imposition of alternating current on the manganese anode improves 
the current yield, but only very slightly (32%). An increase in 
the current yield is found to occur with medium alternating current 
densities, whilst with a high alternating current density the current 
yield falls below that of the simple direct current electrolysis. The 
different actions brought about by the superimposed anodic alter¬ 
nating current are disoussed, and it is shown that the favourable 
action of the alternating current in the preparation of potassium 
permanganate consists in the opposition of the alternating current 
to the removal of alkali from the anode layer. The reduction of 
the current yield with high alternating current densities depends 
on the depolarising action of this current, which results in the 
formation of manganate rather than permanganate. J. F. S. 
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Phase Relations in the System, Sodamide-Potassamide, 
as determined from Melting-point Curves. Charles A. 

Kraus and Eustace J. Cuy (J. Amer. Ctiem. Soc ., 1923, 45,712— 
715):—The melting-point diagram of the system sodamide-potass- 
amide has been obtained by the method of thermal analysis. The 
diagram indicates the existence of a compound between one mole¬ 
cule of sodamide and two molecules of potassamide, NaNHg^KNH^, 
having a transition point at approximately 120°. The eutectic 
between the compound and sodamide lies at a point corresponding 
with 33 mol.% of potassamide at a temperature in the neighbour¬ 
hood of 92°. The flatness of the melting-point curve of the com¬ 
pound indicates that it is largely dissociated in the melted mixture. 

J. E. S. 

The Properties of Ammonium Nitrate. V. The Reciprocal 
Salt-pair, Ammonium Nitrate and Potassium Chloride. 
Edgar Philip Perman and Horace Leonard Saunders (T., 
1923, 123, 841—849). 

Heteromorphism of Calcium Carbonate. Marble, Syn¬ 
thetic and Metamorphic. Maurice Copisarow (T., 1923, 123, 
785—796). 

Heteromorphism of Calcium Sulphate. Alabaster and its 
Synthesis. Maurice Copisarow (T., 1923, 123, 796—799). 

Tricalcium Phosphate. ]£mile Luce (J. Pharm. Chim. 9 1923, 
27, 214—216).—Tricalcium phosphate, when properly prepared and 
dried at 100°, should not lose more than 5% of its weight when 
incinerated at a red heat. Several samples examined by the author 
yielded up to 20% loss on ignition indicating the presence of hydrated 
dicalcium phosphate in the substance, which was confirmed by the 
relative solubility of the samples in water and in ammonium citrate 
solution. W. P. S. 

[Molecular Volumes of] The Selenides of the Metals of the 
Alkaline Earths. Fr. A. Henglein and R. Roth (Z. anorg. 
Chem.y 1923, 126, 227—236).—The linear relation between the 
molecular volumes of inorganic compounds of similar crystalline 
form and constant magnitudes characteristic of their kations or 
anions (A., 1922, ii, 260) is shown to hold also for the selenides of 
calcium, strontium, and barium. These selenides were made by 
reduction of the corresponding selenates in a rapid stream of dry 
hydrogen at 400° for the calcium compound, at 600° for the strontium 
compound, and at 500° for the barium compound. The essential 
condition for success is the removal of the water formed before it 
has time to decompose the selenide. 

The selenides are microcrystalline, white solids of cubic habit, 
which become coloured on exposure to air and decompose in 
water. Their densities were determined in a volumenometer con¬ 
temning hydrogen, and the following values are recorded i calci um 
selenide, 3*57; strontium selenide, 4*38; barium selenide, 5*02. 
The distances between the atoms in the crystals are calculated 
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from the molecular volumes and shown to agree with Bragg’s 
figures. 

Attempts to prepare the corresponding tellurides were unsuccessful. 

H. H. 

The Structure of the Sulphides of Magnesium, Calcium, 
Strontium, and Barium. Sven Holgersson (Z. anorg. Chem., 
1923, 126, 179—182).—The lattice constant and the lattice structure 
of these salts were examined by the Debye-Scherrer method. They 
are all cubic; the unit cube containing 4-4 atoms, i.e., four mole¬ 
cules. The results are tabulated. W. T. 

The Brittleness of Inter-metallic Compounds. G. Tammann 
and K. Dahl (Z . anorg . Chem. f 1923, 126, 104—112).—Pure metals 
and mixed crystals are plastic, this being due to the presence of 
gliding surfaces; intermetallic compounds, on the other hand, are 
brittle, this being due to a decrease in the number of gliding planes 
and to an increase in the tendency to fracture. Inter-metallic 
compounds were investigated at different temperatures by subjecting 
them to a sudden blow and to a high pressure. The authors found 
that almost all the compounds at the ordinary temperature show 
gliding planes and fractures. No gliding planes were found in the 
pase of the alloys CuMg 2 , Fe 2 Sb 8 , FeSb 2 , Zn 3 Sb, ZnSb, and FeSi. 
Metallic compounds such as C&gSn which are characterised by good 
cleavage lose this property at higher temperatures and they become 
plastic. All the compounds investigated become plastic at a 
temperature about 50° below their melting point. W. T. 

The Roasting Reaction Process of Copper. Equilibria in 
the System Copper-Sulphur-Oxygen. W. Reinders and F. 
Goodriaan (Z. anorg . Chem ., 1923, 126, 85—103; cf. A., 1915, 
773).—An application of the static method to the elucidation of 
the mechanism of the metallurgy of copper. W. T. 

Composition of Copper Hydroxides. L. Losana (Gazzetta, 
1923, 53, i, 75—88).—The composition of the various hydrates of 
cupric oxide has been investigated by several methods, including 
that devised by Cohen for determining transformation points 
(A., 1894, ii, 340). The results obtained show that dehydration of 
normal cupric hydroxide takes place in two distinct ways, according 
as it occurs in presence of a liquid or with the dry compound. In 
the former oase, the dehydration is marked by the formation of the 
definite compounds, SCuO^H^O, 4Cu0,H 2 0, and 8CuO,HjO. Hie 
loss in weight at various temperatures and the vapour-pressure curve 
show that loss of water by the dry compound is accompanied bv 
formation of the above hydrates and, in addition, of 6CuO,Hj|6 
and 7Cu0,H 2 0. The compound SCuOJH^O loses water when 
heated to redness, but the magnitudes of the losses are not sufficiently 
constant to indicate the formation of further definite compounds. 

The pronounced accelerating effect of alkali on the readiness with 
which the dehydration occurs is confirmed, and it is found that 
basic salts exert an opposite influence, In some instances, loss of 
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water, although with very low velocity, occurs at temperatures 
below the true temperatures of dehydration. 

The various hydrates mentioned may be regarded as definite and 
moderately stable compounds. T. H. P. 


Mercury Cleansing Apparatus. Augustus Edward Dixon 
and James Lyttle McKee (T., 1923, 123 , 895—897). 

Separation of Mercury into Isotopes in a Large Apparatus. 

William D. Harkins and S. L. Madorsky (J. Amer . vhem . *Sfoe., 
1923, 45, 591—601).—A partial separation of the isotopes of 
mercury has been obtained by evaporation in a vacuum in a laige 
steel apparatus. A difference in density of four hundred and 
eighty parts per million between the light and heavy fractions is 
found, and the atomic weight of the fractions differs by 0*1 unit. 
This has been secured, without other cooling than that given by ice, 
in two hundred and sixty-eight hours of operation of the apparatus,* 
which holds 2*5 kg. of mercury, together with thirty-seven hours 
of operation of the small glass apparatus used in earlier work (A., 
1922, ii, 295). The weights of the end fractions were 3*8 g. for the 
heavy fraction and 4*4 g. for the light fraction. The increase in 
the atomic weight of the heavy fraction is 0*052, and the decrease 
m atomic weight of the light fraction is 0*440 unit. A multiple 
unit apparatus which would give the same separation in about 
thirty hours has been designed. A set of curves is given to show the 
relation between the increase in density of an isotopic mixture 
and the cut. These curves exhibit one curvature when the amount 
of the heavier isotope is less than 50%, and the opposite curvature 
when the amount is greater than 50% and a point of inflection 
when the heavier isotope constitutes exactly 50% of the mixture. 
When several isotopes are present, there may be several points of 
inflection in the curves. T t? q 


Action of Mercuric Oxide on Sulphur Monochloride. 

Giuseppe Oddo and Ugo Giachery (Gazzetta, 1923 53 i 63_641 

—The reaction, 2HgG + 28,01, - 2HgCJ 2 + SO, + 38, occurring 
when mercuric oxide is added gradually to sulphur monochloride, 
proceeds with great rapidity and is accompanied by the development 

tLoreS amOUnt ° f leat ' ThC yieW ° f mercur i c chloride is Smost 

Preparation and Properties of Metallic 
Lanthanum. H, 0. Kremers and ft. Q-, Stevens (J Awlpt rtimi 
Soc., 1923, 45, 614—617). — Metallic lanthanumTbSi pZuSw 
the electrolysis of fused lanthanum chloride in a grapWt/crucibie 
which serves as cathode by a current of 40—50 ampere/at 
Small quantities of potassium fluoride and sodium chloride were added 
to the fusion during the electrolysis to maintain proper fluidity The 
metal, which usually contained some carbide was waS Juu 
water to remove all adhering salts and carbide anT£« 
remelted in a graphite crucible under a flux of pure ^alci^Sont 
The metal thus obtained was free from aU other SraS " ®; 
no odour of a carbide decomposition when treated with water. 
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When the electrolysis was carried out in iron crucibles, the product 
always contained this metal, but electrolysis with a tungsten 
cathode gave a metal which did not contain tungsten. Pure 
lanthanum is readily attacked even by dry air; it melts at 826°, 
and has the following physical properties : d 15 °, 6*1598; Brinnell 
hardness (500 kg.), 37; heat of combustion 1645 cal. per g.; kindling 
temperature 445°. The pure metal is not pyrophoric. Its alloys 
with iron are much harder than the pure metal and are not 
pyrophoric. J. F. S. 

Ceric Perchlorate. Fr. Fighter and Ernst Jenny (Hdv. 
Chim. Acta , 1923, 6, 326—329).—Dilute solutions of ceric per¬ 
chlorate can be obtained by dissolving freshly precipitated ceric 
hydroxide in 50% perchloric acid, or bv the interaction of ceric 
sulphate and barium perchlorate, but the best % method is by the 
electrolytic oxidation of cerous perchlorate, using a 27% solution 
with 22% of free perchloric acid. In nine hours, using a current of 
0*01 ampere per sq. cm. at 30°, more than 96% of the cerous salt is 
oxidised. When the orange-red solution is heated, it gradually 
decomposes, forming the cerous salt with evolution of oxygen. 
On dilution of the concentrated solution with water, a yellow, 
basic salt is precipitated. When only a slight excess of perchloric 
acid is present, a basic salt can be obtained by merely warming the 
solution on the water-bath. .Jt was obtained, mixed with some 
cerous salt, in the form of aggregates of fine needles having the 
composition Ce 2 IV 0 3 (C10 4 ) 2 ,12H 2 0, the amount of water of hydration 
being, however, uncertain. E. H. R. 

The Ternary System, Aluminium-Zinc-Tin. I. The 
Binary Systems, Tin-Zinc and Aluminium-Tin. E. Crepaz 
{Oiom. Chim . Ind. Appl., 1923, 5, 115—122).—Thermal analysis 
of the system zinc-tin, gives results which agree with those of 
Heycock and Neville (T., 1897, 71, 392) and indicate that these 
metals form no compounds, but that, at high temperatures at 
least, a solid solution exists containing about 5% of tin. With the 
system aluminium-tin, thermal analysis, micrographic examination, 
and measurements of the hardness yield results indicating the 
existence of neithei compounds nor mixed crystals. 

Measurements of the values of E of the cell ZnarSn^)!# — 
H 2 S0 4 |normal calomel electrode, give —0*28 volt as the potential 
of pure tin with respect to hydrogen. In the neighbourhood of 
pure tin, the potential rises rapidly to that of zinc, this value being 
maintained almost constant for all the other alloys. For alloys 
highly concentrated in tin, solid solutions may be formed, but under 
the conditions employed not more than 5% (2*8 atom %) of tin can 
dissolve in the zinc (cf. Herschkowitsch, A., 1898, ii, 582). 

Similar measurements have been made with the cells Al^Sn^)! 
0*12V — KA1(S0 4 ) 2 | normal calomel electrode and Al^Sn^)! 
10%KC1|A1. The results obtained confirm Kremann’s statement 
that the potential of aluminium is greatly influenced .by the previous 
treatment of the surface of the metal (Z. MetaUlcunde , 1920, 12, 
289). The value, —0*827 volt, for the potential with respect to 
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hydrogen of aluminium with a knife-scraped surface, agrees with 
Kremann’s result. In all cases, the maximum value observed 
immediately after immersion of the metal diminishes rapidly to 
about 0*2 volt; such diminution cannot be ascribed to polarisation 
phenomena rather than to the formation of a surface layer. For 
aluminium-tin alloys, the potential throughout almost the whole 
range of concentration is virtually constant and higher than that 
of aluminium. On the assumption that the potential of alloys 
of the eutectic type is regulated only by that of the less noble 
metal, the potential of the aluminium in these alloys would be 
—1*139 volt. This value is sensibly below that obtained by 
Kremann with aluminium amalgams, namely —1*3 volts, and this 
author’s suggestion that an aluminium-mercury compound, less 
noble than aluminium itself, is formed, is not applicable in the present 
case, as no compound or new crystalline form is detectable. 

T. H. P. 


The Fall in Conductivity of Aluminium Chloride during 
Melting and the Constitution of the Halides of Aluminium 

Wilhelm Biltz and Arthur Voigt (Z. anorg. Chem ., 1923, 126, 
39—53).—The molecular volumes of the solid aluminium halides 
do not show a linear relationship (cf. A., 1922, ii, 505), the 
abnormality being caused by the chloride. The molecular volumes 
of the molten halides, obtained from a determination of their 
densities at the boiling point, show a linear relationship when 
plotted against the molecular volumes of the solid potassium salts. 
The molecular state of aluminium chloride in the crystalline form 
differs from that of the molten salt, the molecules in the former being 
held together by stronger forces; this is also shown by its high 
melting point. The densities and molecular volumes determined 
were as follows. Aluminium chloride, molten d m 1*33, mol. vol. 
100, solid d 26 2*44, mol. vol. 54*7. Aluminium bromide, molten 
d m 2*26, mol. vol. 118; solid d 26 3*01, mol. vol. 88*7. Aluminium of 
iodide, molten d 882 2*78, mol. vol. 147; solid d 25 3*98, mol. vol. 102*5. 

The electrical conductivity of crystalline aluminium chloride 
increases with the temperature from a zero value to a maximum 
of 10" 6 reciprocal ohms; on melting it suddenly falls again to zero, 
and increases gradually with increasing temperature to 10~* 
reciprocal ohms. This is attributed to the ions A1+ -*■ 4 and (A1C1 )- 

, cry m^ ls; 6n meltin g these combine to form the molecules 
(AlgUle). The bromide and chloride of aluminium are non¬ 
conductors in the solid state. W T 


S ™ phate ' F - s - Williamson (J. Physical 
CAem., 1923, 27, 284—-289).—The formation of basic aluminium 
sulphate has been investigated. It is shown that when 2—4 a -mols 
of sodium hydroxide are added to 1 mol. of potassium alum, the 
precipitate has a constant composition which corresDonds with thn 

% n ^ (S ?* (A ^° 8)4 ’ 15H ^ J Thei ««b3tance,TS[SH],)^0 4 ! 

obtained by Schlumberger on adding five molecules of TOtSdum 
hydroxide to 1 g.-mol. of potash alum is a mixture, because too 
laige quantities of alkali hydroxide were added. The substance 
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A1 2 (S0 4 ) 3 ,(AlgOg)^ 151^0 loses lass than 10% of its water when 
kept over concentrated sulphuric acid at the ordinary temperature. 
Practically all the water is expelled by heating at 150°, but less 
than one-third of it is taken up again at lower temperatures, so 
the substanoe is not a reversible hydrate. J. P. S. 

Anodic Formation of a Perchloride of Manganese. Alan 
Newton Campbell (T., 1923, 123, 892—894). 

General Colloid Chemistry. V. Connexion between Con¬ 
stitution and Stability of Iron Oxide Sols. Wolfgang Pauli 
and Geobg Walter (Roll. Chem. Beihefte y 1923, 17, 256—293; 
cf. A., 1921, ii, 246, 700; 1922, ii, 149).—The constitution of ferric 
oxide sols which had been subjected to prolonged dialysis has 
been determined by physico-chemical analysis. The complexes 
increase in size on prolonged dialysis, due to an increase in the 
number of neutral ferric hydroxide molecules associated with them; 
this number in no case is less than about one hundred and forty. 
The number of elementary complexes per c.c., Z y has been calcul¬ 
ated from the chlorine-ion concentration, Ccu the molecular weight, 
M y the density, 8, and the average-diameter, d, of the particles by 
means of the formula Z==jV # C'oi/1000, where N is the Avogadro 
number and d=2V3Jf linSN. The following values of the four 
sols examined are recorded : I. 33Fe(0H) 3 ,4’5Fe0Cl*Fe07Cr, M= 
4000, Z=9-4xl0 18 and cZtoO'kS; II. 60Fe(OH) 3 ,5FeOCl-FeO7Cl', 
3f=7000, Z=4*4 x 10 18 , d= 1-6; III. 70Fe(OH) 3 ,4FeOCl-FeO # /Cl', 
M =8000, 3*0 X10 18 , 1*7; IV. 130*5Fe(OH) 3 ,3‘5FeOCl-FeO7Cr, 

M =14500, Z=3’6xl0 17 , d=2'0. These sols are evidently below 
the limits of ultramicroscopio visibility. On dilution, the sols 
undergo a slight reduction in size. The degree of dissociation 
calculated, for the three sols examined, by means of the ratio 
Co \: nci, where nc\ is the total chlorine concentration, is the same 
for all three cases. Investigation of changes brought about by 
ageing and by dilution, both of which result in an abnormal increase 
in the mobility of the colloidal ion and of the conductivity, shows 
that in both cases the change is due to the same cause, namely, an 
increase in the number of ions. The tendency to this change 
appears to become less the longer the sol is dialysed. The experi¬ 
ments show that ageing is a necessary condition for the formation 
of smaller particles. The addition of sulphates and similar salts 
to the sols causes coagulation, with the formation of insoluble 
precipitates. The anomalous action of typical electrolytes which 
only cause precipitation when they are present in concentrations 
nearly equivalent to that of the total chlorine is explained by an 
equilibrium between the free chlorine-ions and the chlorine bound 
in the complex. The precipitated sol is a complex double salt, a 
chloro-sulphate, which is rich in sulphate and poor in chlorine. 

«J. P. S. 

The Recent Formation of Blue Basic Ferrous Ferric Phos¬ 
phate (Vivianite) on and in the Clods of an Arable Soil. Her¬ 
mann Kunz-Krause (Ber. Dent, pharm . Ges. y 1923, 33, 20 — 
25).—A greyish-blue to dark blue ooloration was found on, and 
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extending in some cases to a depth of several centimetres in, the 
clods of arable land in the neighbourhood of Dresden. The coloured 
material was soluble in hydrochloric acid, and both ferrous and 
ferric iron and phosphoric acid were found in the solution. The 
coloration is therefore ascribed to the presence of blue basic ferric 
ferrous phosphate (vivianite) formed from colourless ferrous phos¬ 
phate, Fe 3 (t > 0 4 ) 2 ;8Hp0, by oxidation in air. The conditions 
governing the formation of this substance from ferruginous minerals 
and phosphoric ac4d, produced probably by the oxidation of organic 
phosphorus, its transport in solution in carbonic acid, and its 
reprecipitation by oxidation to the blue basic compound in the soil, 
are discussed. G. F. M. 

Comparison of the Atomic Weights of Terrestrial Nickel 
and Meteoric Nickel. II. Analysis of Nickelous Chloride. 

Gregory Paul Baxter and Frank Arthur Hilton, jun. (J. 
Amer . Chem. Soc ., 1923, 45, 694—700)—The atomic weight of 
nickel has been redetermined with material of terrestrial origin 
and also with material extracted from the Cumpas meteorite. 
The determination with both kinds of material has been made 
by means of the ratios NiCl 2 : 2Ag and NiCl 2 : 2AgCl, both being 
made nephelometrically. In the case of the ratio NiCl a : 2Ag, six 
determinations were made with terrestrial nickel, and the value 
of the mean ratio was found to be 0*600730, the extreme values 
being 0*600746 and 0*600715, whilst for four experiments with 
meteoric nickel the mean value is 0*600726, the extreme values 
being 0*600741 and 0*600716. In the case of the ratio NiCL : 2AgCl 
two experiments were made with terrestrial nickel, and the mean 
value was found to be 0*452118, whilst three experiments with 
meteoric nickel gave 0*452142 as the mean value of the ratio. 
The value of the atomic weight of nickel from both sources is 
therefore the same, namely, 58*70 (Ag=107*880, 01=35*458). The 
mean of the present value and those of Richards and Cushman 
(A., 1899, ii, 488), 58*68, and Baxter and Parsons {ibid., 1921, 43, 
507) is 58*69 (see also A., 1898, ii, 288). J. F. S. 

Specific Gravity of Anhydrous Nickelous Chloride. Deter¬ 
mination of the Specific Gravity by Displacement of Air. 

Gregory Paul Baxter and Frank Arthur Hilton, jun. (J. 
Amer . Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 700—702).—The specific gravity of 
anhydrous nickel chloride has been determined by displacement of 
air and also by displacement of toluene. In the former case, the 
value 3*52 is obtained and in the latter 3*54. The latter value is 
to be preferred. The experiments also indicate that anhydrous 
nickel chloride does not adsorb appreciable quantities of air. 

J. F. S. 

Equilibrium in the Systems Nickel Chloride, Cobalt 
Chloride, Cupric Chloride-Hydrochloric Acid-Water. H. W 
Foote (J. Amer . Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 663—667).—The solubility 
of the chlorides of nickel, cobalt, and copper (cupric) has been 
determined at 0° in water containing various concentrations of 
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hydrochloric acid (0—40%). Cupric chloride has been similarly 
examined at 25°. The composition of the liquid and solid phases 
has been ascertained at each point, and it is shown that cupric 
chloride forms a single additive compound with hydrochloric acid, 
at 0°, namely, CuCl^HCl^HgO; nickel chloride yields a dihydrate 
and a tetrahydrate in addition to the usual hexahydrate, whilst 
cobalt chloride yields only a dihydrate in addition to the hexa¬ 
hydrate. J. F. S. 

Constitution of Aqueous Chromic Acid Solutions. Fried¬ 
rich Auerbach (Z. anorg. Chem ., 1923, 126, 54).—In reference to 
Dhar’s paper (A., 1922, ii, 382), it is stated that the dissociation 
constant of the first stage of ionisation of chromic acid is extremely 
large, but in the second stage it is only 4—8x 10~ 7 . W. T. 

The Hydrates of Molybdenum Trioxide. XJustav F. Huttig 
and Bruno Kurre ( Z . anorg . Chem 1923, 126, 167—175).—The 
existence of hydrates of molybdenum trioxide was investigated 
by means of the Huttig tensi-eudiometer (A., 1921, ii, 195). The 
yellow precipitate obtained from a nitric acid solution of ammonium 
molybdate was shown to be the dihydrate Mo0 3 ,2H 2 0. A mono¬ 
hydrate, Mo 0 3 ,H 2 0, was also shown to exist. Adsorption com¬ 
pounds were also indicated (cf. A., 1922, ii, 773). No stable hydrates 
of chromium trioxide were indicated. W. T. 

f a 

Production and Characteristics of the Carbides of Tungsten. 

Mary R. Andrews (J. Physical Chem., 1923, 27, 270—283).— 
The reaction between incandescent tungsten filaments and naph¬ 
thalene vapour has been investigated. The occurrence of two 
inflection points in the resistance-composition curve shows the 
existence of two carbides of the composition W 2 C and WC. The 
mechanism of the reaction is discussed, and it is shown that the 
main factors are the rate of diffusion of carbon through tungsten 
carbide as a function of the temperature, the vapour pressure, and 
the value of the quantity, E , that is, the fraction of the total 
number of molecules which strikes the filament. The approximate 
resistivities of W 2 C are given for various temperatures, and the 
conductivity of a partly carbonised tungsten filament is shown to 
be the sum of the conductivities of its two components. A few 
experiments with other carbonising agents are mentioned, par¬ 
ticularly ethyl alcohol and acetylene. The rate of carbonisation 
with ethyl alcohol is only about one-fifth that with acetylene. 
Experiments with benzene, toluene, anthracene, methane, and 
illuminating gas are described. The results show that almost 
any hydrocarbon vapour will react with incandescent tungsten to 
give carbides. A complete vapour-pressure curve for naphthalene 
from —50° to +200° is given, which is represented by the equation 
P~P 0 e~QI RT , where Q is the latent heat of vaporisation; a few 
values for the vapour pressure of toluene at low temperatures are 
recorded which include the following : —90°, 3 bars, —80°, 31 bars, 
and —70°, 49 bars. Carbonised filaments heated in a vacuum 
decompose at rates depending on the temperature; above 2400° K 
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the rate of decomposition is moderately rapid. The carbon is 
volatilised without loss of tungsten, and this loss may be driven to 
completion at 2700° K, leaving metallic tungsten wires of the same 
conductivity as before carbonisation. J. F. S. 

The Equilibrium < 

and Water Vapour; Carbon Monoxide and Carbon Dioxide 
and Oxygen, J. A. M. van Liempt (Z. anorg. Ghent ., 1923,, 126, 
226; cf. A., 1922, ii, 301).—The author points out a mistake in his 
previous paper which necessitates a recalculation of his results. 
The recalculated vapour pressures at 1773° are : W0 2 W+0 2 , 

p=10r«*; 2W 2 O p ^ 4W+50 2 , 10~ 7 * 6 ; 4WO s ^ 2W 2 0 6 +0 2 , 

2 >= 10 ~* 9 atmospheres. The recalculated heats of reaction are : 
W+0 2 =W0 2 +127,900 cal.; 4W0 2 +0 2 =2W 2 0 6 +125,200 cal.; 
2W 2 0 6 +0 2 =4 WO s + 140,400 cal. H. H. 

The Preparation of Pure Tungsten Dioxide and Tungsten 

Pentoxide. J. A. M. van Liempt (Z . anorg . Ghent., 1923, 126, 
183—184).—The methods of preparation are based on the equi¬ 
librium of the oxides of tungsten with hydrogen and water vapour 
(cf. A., 1922, ii, 301). A stream of hydrogen is passed through 
water kept at 85° and then the mixture of hydrogen and water 
vapour passed over tungsten trioxide kept at 900°; the trioxido 
is thus reduced to the dioxide. If the water is kept at 97°, then 
the product is the pentoxide. The above temperatures for the 
water are those to give the necessary concentration of water vapour 
in the mixture (cf. Chaudron, A., 1920, ii, 379). W. T. 

Isolation of the Oxide of a New Element. A Correction. 

Alexander Soott (T., 1923, 123, 881—884). 

Bismuth Subnitrate. E. Isnard {J. Pham. Chint., 1923, 27, 
216—217).—Certain samples of bismuth subnitrate examined 
yielded a reaction with Bougault’s reagent indicating the presence 
of arsenic, but this element was not found to be present when the 
samples were submitted to the Marsh test. The impurity present 
which gave the reaction with the Bougault reagent was tellurium. 

W. P. S. 

Cobaltinitrites of Bismuth and Cadmium. S. C. Ogburn, 
jun. ( J . Amer. Ghent. Soc. 9 1923, 45, 641—645).—By simple double 
decomposition cadmium cobaltinitrite and three bismuthyl cobalti- 
nitrites were obtained from the action of sodium cobaltinitrite on a 
saturated solution of cadmium sulphate or bismuth nitrate, respect¬ 
ively. The bismuthyl compounds, (BiO) 3 Co(N0 2 ) 6 , (BiO) 8 Co(N0 2 ) 6 
and (Bi0) 8 Co(N0 2 )4, were obtained from the mother-liquor by 
rapid filtration at the various stages of the precipitation. Their 
structures may be represented by Werner’s co-ordination grouping, 
and resemble those of the compounds [RuCL0 2 ]Cs 2 (Howe, A., 
1904, ii, 490) and [0sCl 4 0 2 ]Cs 2 and [OsCl 3 0 8 ]Cs 2 (Wintrebert, Thesis, 
Bordeaux, 1902, 82). The compound (BiO) 3 Co(N0 2 ) 4 is the most 
stable ; the compounds range from yellow to orange in colour, are 
insoluble in ether, and only sparingly soluble in alcohol. On 
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keeping either in solution or in the solid state, they are rapidly 
decomposed. They are very hygroscopic, and great care was 
necessary in the separation. Cadmium cobaltinitrite, (Mg[Co(N0 2 ) 8 ] 2 , 
was isolated from the mother-liquor by fractional crystallisation, 
and is a bright canary-yellow coloured compound. It is stable 
both in solution and in the solid form, slightly hygroscopic, insoluble 
in cold water, and only slightly soluble in alcohol or ether, but it 
dissolves readily in boiling water. J. F. S. 

General Colloid Chemistry. VI. Analysis and Constitu¬ 
tion of Colloidal Gold. I. Erna Kautzky and Wolfgang 
Pauli (Koll. Chem . Beihefte , 1923, 17, 294—312).— A large number 
of experiments are described which were designed to establish the 
constitution and composition of colloidal gold. Carefully prepared 
and dried gold colloids were heated in a current of carbon dioxide 
and the loss of weight and amount of oxygen evolved ascertained. 
The results make it very probable that colloidal gold does not 
contain oxygen compounds. This result is confirmed by the fact 
that when coagulated gold precipitates are boiled with hydrochloric 
acid gold does not go into solution. Similar gold precipitates 
are shown to contain only the smallest traces of chlorine. Prom 
these results it is concluded that the colloidal particle contains 
neither an oxygen-containing aurate group nor the anion of the 
gold salt used in the preparation of the sol. From conductivity 
measurements, it is shown that colloidal gold of specific conductivity 
25—30x 10" 6 ohms’ 1 is free from foreign electrolytes, and that 
such a solution contains kations in the concentration 2*5 xlO“ 4 A r . 
The precipitates formed by the addition of magnesium sulphate and 
barium chloride, respectively, to gold sols have been analysed after 
thorough washing and shown not to contain foreign elements. 
Colloidal gold retains a quantity of water when dried at 100°, an 
amount which is estimated at one molecule to each sixty gold atoms, 
and this can be accounted for on the assumption of an aquo-complex 
in the sense of Werner’s hypothesis. The colloids examined in the 
present work were prepared by the action of tannin on solutions of 
gold chloride. J. F. S. 

The Preparation of Ruthenium Pentoxide. Heinrich 
Remy ( Z . anorg . Chem ., 1923, 126, 185—192).—Ruthenous hydr¬ 
oxide is extremely unstable and undergoes spontaneous oxidation 
to the pentoxide; the pentoxide is also obtained by keeping the 
tetroxide in a sealed tube for some time. The product in each 
case contains water; whether this is to be regarded as combined 
water has not been investigated. It would seem that ruthenium 
can exert any valency from one to eight. W. T. 
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Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Mendel6evite, a New Radioactive Mineral. V. I. Vernadski 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 993—994).—This was described in Russian 
in 1914 as a calcium urano-titanocolumbate. It occurs with orthite 
in pegmatite veins at Uluntui, near Slyudianka, Lake Baikal, 
Siberia. The greyish-black cubic crystals (rhombic dodecahedra 
with small octahedral faces) have a dull surface with semimetallic 
lustre and reddish-brown streak; d 4*76 (4*46 for larger crystalline 
masses), H 4£. It contains U 3 0 8 23*5, CaO 15%, some lead, and 
little iron and rare-earths. It belongs to the betafite group (A., 
1913, ii, 232); but whilst the yellowish and greenish colours of 
betafite suggest the presence of uranyl or uranium trioxide, the 
reddish-brown colour of the new mineral suggests the presence of 
the dioxide. Columbates and tantalates have not originated in 
the superficial deposits of the earth’s crust (biosphere), and in this 
situation they are very stable. L. J. S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Drying and Weighing in Micro-analysis. A. von Szent- 
Gyorgi (Biochem. Z., 1923, 136, 102—106).—In using the Pregl 
micro-weighing tube and filter with asbestos, the difficulty was 
encountered that constancy of weight was not attained owing to 
the hygroscopic nature of the asbestos. This has been surmounted 
to a large extent by slightly modifying the Pregl tube by having 
the stem made of capillary bore and the top opening closed by a 
ground glass cap. The whole can be dried in an oven, a vacuum 
being applied to the capillary stem and the ground glass joint leak¬ 
ing sufficiently to allow a slow stream of air to pass. A suitable 
oven for a battery of tubes and a micro-thermo-regulator are also 
described. H. K. 

The Effect of Alcohol on the Sensitivity of Colour Indicators. 

I. M. Kolthoff (Bee. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 251—275).—Indicators 
of acid character are more sensitive towards hydrogen-ions in 
presence of alcohol, those of basic character less sensitive, but 
Congo red is an exception. Alteration of temperature has the 
reverse effect on an indicator in alcoholic solution to that which 
it exerts in aqueous solution; the magnitude of the variation from 
neutrality in alcoholic solution as determined for various indicators 
changes rapidly with temperature. Different indicators exert 
maximum or minimum ratios of sensitivity with alteration of the 
alcohol content of a solution, and the existence of these maxima 
or minima is determined by the influence of the alcohol in de¬ 
creasing the dissociation of the acid or basic indicators and the 
ionisation of the water. H. J. E. 
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Weighing Tube for Combustion Boats. Richard Lant 
(Chem. Ztg ., 1923, 47, 258).—The apparatus consists of a glass 
tube closed at both ends with glass stoppers and mounted hori¬ 
zontally on a glass foot; a projection on the upper side of the tube 
serves as a handle. W. P. S. 

New Method for the Electrolytic Separation and Estimation 
of the Halogens. G&za Schay (Z. Ehktrochem ., 1923, 29, 123— 
126).—The conditions under which the halogens may be separated 
and estimated olectrolytically have been investigated. It is shown 
that the halogens may be separated in the free state under the 
following conditions. The separated halogen must be removed 
by boiling immediately it is liberated; the cathode must, with 
respect to the anode, have a surface as small as possible, so that 
the cathodic reduction of the halogen is repressed to the minimum. 
Based on these conditions, a process \s described whereby bromine 
and iodine may be quantitatively estimated and the three halogens 
separated. The method is accurate; the error is generally below 
0 # 1% and rarely exceeds 0*2%. J. F. S. 

Electrometric Titration of the Halides in the Presence of 
One Another. H. H. Willard and Florence Fenwick (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc. y 1923, 45, 623—633).—The electrometric titration of 
the halogens has been investigated. It is shown that the direct 
titration of bromide in hydrocyanic acid solution to cyanogen 
bromide, BrCN, by potassium permanganate is too slow to be 
used with the bimetallic electrode system. If, however, the usual 
monometallic system is used and the titration curve plotted, the 
end-point may be quite easily determined. The oxidation takes 
place in accordance with the theoretical requirement of two equi¬ 
valents of oxygen, and the oxalate factor for the permanganate 
may be used in the calculations. The maximum in the AB/AF— F 
curve described usually lies a little too far to the right, but when 
a correction of — 0T0 c.c. of 0T N titrating solution is made the 
maximum error is less than 0*4 mg. of bromine. A sub-maximum 
often precedes the end-point maximum in the AB/AF— F curve, 
and the intervening sub-minimum lies extremely close to the 
theoretical end-point. The sub-maximum does not always show. 
Iodide if present is oxidised to the corresponding iodine compound, 
ICN, but chloride in any quantity does not interfere with the 
reaction. Since a selective determination of iodide is possible, 
the proposed method provides an excellent means for the rapid 
estimation of bromide in the presence of any concentration of the 
other two halides. Iodide may be accurately titrated electro- 
metrically by oxidation to cyanogen iodide with permanganate in 
hydrocyanic acid solution in all concentrations of chloride and 
in moderate concentrations of bromide. The effect of the bromide 
is a function of the ratio of its concentration to that of the iodide, 
and also of the absolute concentration of each. A more accurate 
method is the oxidation of iodide to iodate by an excess of alkali 
hypobromite, the excess being titrated electrometrically with 
atsenite. In this case, the presence of any amount of bromide 
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or chloride is without effect. Either the bimetallic or monometallic 
electrode system may be used in both methods. J. F. S. 

Rapid Estimation of Total Iodine in Mineral Waters con¬ 
taining; Sulphides. J. Dubief (Ann. Falsify 1923, 16, 80—82).— 
The sulphides and organic matter are oxidised with alkaline per¬ 
manganate and the halogens then liberated by acidifying with 
sulphuric acid and dissolved in carbon disulphide. The excess of 
permanganate is removed with hydrogen peroxide. If the weight 
of bromine is less than five times that of the iodine, it does not 
interfere with the colorimetric estimation of the iodine in the 
carbon disulphide solution, and this can be immediately proceeded 
with. If more than this proportion of bromine is present, bromides 
of iodine are formed and the colour of the carbon disulphide solution 
becomes yellow. N /10-Potassium thiocyanate solution is then 
added drop by drop with agitation until the yellow colour dis¬ 
appears and the solution becomes violet. By this means 0*05 mg. 
of potassium iodide can be detected mixed with two thousand times 
its weight of the bromide. The solution should not contain more 
than 0*5 mg. of iodine, or the coloration is too intense for exact 
comparison. The iodine solution must be carefully cooled to avoid 
loss by sublimation. H. C. B. 

Use of Phosphorus in Gas Analysis. Augttst Holmes 
(Ind. Eng . Chem. y 1923, 15, 357).—Phosphorus has not the 
disadvantages attendant on the use of pyrogallol for oxygen 
absorption, but its action is sometimes a little* slow, particularly 
in the case of gas engine exhausts and the residue from an explosion 
in gas analysis. By passing such gases through bromine water, 
however, the oxygen is activated and easily absorbed. It is not 
necessary to pass the gas after this treatment through alkali hydr¬ 
oxide, since no change in reading takes place. If the room is cold 
bromine inoculation likewise assists absorption of the oxygen by 
phosphorus. If the phosphorus has been contaminated by the 
illuminants or by the cuprous chloride, the black spots may be 
removed by displacing the water with concentrated nitric acid, 
or nitric and hydrochloric acids, and then removing the acids by 
displacement with water. The phosphorus will then be light in 
appearance and very active for some time. G. F. M. 

Electrometric Estimation of Sulphur in Soluble Sulphides. 

H. H. Willard and Florence Fenwick (J. Amer. Chem. Soc. y 
1923, 45, 645—649).—When the bimetallic electrode system 
previously described (this vol., ii, 33) is used, the end-point in the 
electrometric titration of sodium sulphide with an ammoniacal 
silver solution is unusually sharp. The E.M.F. rises slowly and 
sometimes irregularly at first, then there is a rise of 200—400 
m, volts just before the end-point is reached, after which the com¬ 
pletion of the reaction is marked by a very abrupt fall in potential. 
There is often a reversal of polarity during the titration which 
makes the first part of the rise apparently a fall. The proposed 
method is based on the reaction used by Lestelle (Compt rend., 
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1802, 55, 739), in which the sulphide is precipitated as silver 
sulphide in alkaline solution by titration with standard ammoniacal 
silver solution. It is, however, much more simple and accurate 
than his visual determination of complete precipitation. The 
change of E.M.F. at the end-point is so great that it is quite un¬ 
necessary to plot the curve. The method is very accurate, and 
may be carried out in the presence of sulphite, sulphate, chloride, 
thiosulphate, and polysulphides. The estimation of sulphur in 
steel by this method is carried out as follows : a 10 g. sample of 
the steel is placed in a 250 c.c. flask connected through a condenser 
with a hydrogen generator, a dropping funnel for admitting acid 
find a “ 10-bulb tube ” containing 100 c.c. of a 10% sodium hydr¬ 
oxide solution. The apparatus is swept out with hydrogen, 100 c.c. 
of hydrochloric acid (d 1*1) are added, and when the rapid evolution 
of hydrogen abates the solution is boiled. The stream of hydrogen 
is continued for five minutes after the steel has dissolved. The 
sodium hydroxide solution is then washed into a beaker and titrated 
with standard ammoniacal silver solution as described above. 

J. F. S. 

Estimation of Sulphur in Organic Compounds. Walter F. 
Hoffmann and Ross Aiken Gortner (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 
45/ 1033—1036).—The Benedict-Dcnis method for estimating 
sulphur in urine may be used ’to estimate sulphur in all kinds of 
organic compounds, excepting those which are volatile, and so 
escape before the thermal decomposition of the nitrates commences. 

W. S. N. 

Colorimetric Estimation of Traces of Thiosulphate in the 
presence of Sulphite. 0. Hackl ( Chem . Ztg., 1923, 47, 266).— 
Thiosulphate may be conveniently estimated colorimetrically after 
the addition of silver nitrate when the concentration lies between 
0*1 mg. and 2 mg. per 100 c.c., expressed as S-Og. If sulphite is 
present, the solution may be acidified with a few drops oi dilute 
sulphuric acid before the addition of the silver nitrate, without 
affecting the results of the colorimetric comparisons. Standards 
for comparison are prepared by adding a solution containing 0*1 mg. 
of S 8 0 3 per c.c. to a volume of water equal to that of the sample 
being analysed. The solutions should be left for about five minutes 
before the comparison is made. H. C. R. 

Estimation of Trithionates in the Presence of Tetrathion- 
ates. E. H. Riesenfbld, E. Josephy, and E. GrIInthal (Z . 
anorg. Chem., 1923, 126, 281—284; cf. A., 1922, ii, 45).—A method 
of estimation of trithionates in the presence of tetrathionates is 
described in which advantage is taken of the fact that trithionates 
react quantitatively with copper sulphate to produce copper sul¬ 
phide according to the equation: S 3 0 6 ,/ +Gu*’+2H 2 0=iCuS+ 
2S0 4 "+4H\ Tetrathionates were found to be indifferent to this 
reagent, thus confirming the work of Kurtenacker and Fritsch 
(A., 1922, ii, 521). 

To a solution of about 0*1 g. of the salt to be estimated is added 
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50 c.c. of a solution of 10 g. of copper sulphate crystals in 200 c.c. 
of water acidified with 10 c.c. of dilute sulphuric acid (30 c.c. of 
strong acid made up to 100 c.c.). The reaction mixture is main¬ 
tained at 70° for one day, at the end of which time the copper 
sulphide is filtered, ignited, and weighed as copper oxide. Experi¬ 
mental results are quoted to show that the method is trustworthy 
for mixtures of potassium tri- and tetra-thionates containing from 
0 to 100% of the latter. H. H. 

Estimation of Nitric Nitrogen and Total Nitrogen in Plant- 
tissue Extracts. Patrick H. Gallagher (J. Agric. Sci. t 1923, 
13, 63—68).—An examination of methods for the estimation 
of nitrates by reduction to ammonia is described and a method 
depending on reduction with Devada’s alloy and distillation with 
magnesia recommended. In plant extracts, colloidal matter is 
first removed by precipitation with an equal volume of alcohol. 
A portion containing nitrate approximating to 0T g. of potassium 
nitrate is distilled in steam with 1 g. of Devada’s alloy and 0*5 g. 
of magnesia for forty-five minutes. An air-cooled reflux still- 
head is suggested to regulate the concentration of ammonia solution 
reaching the receiver. In Kjeldahl estimations where nitrates arc 
present, the latter may be reduced by the addition of 1 g. of Devada’s 
alloy and 2 c.c. of 25% sodium hydroxide solution. The ammonia 
is distilled off for thirty minutes and added to that finally found 
after digestion of the residue with sulphuric acid. Blank determin¬ 
ations with magnesia are necessary. A. G. P. 

Volumetric Estimation of Small Amounts of Phosphorus, 
using a Standard Solution of Methylene-blue. William M. 
Thornton, jun., and H. I. Elderdice, jun. ( J . ^4mer. Chem. 
Soc. 9 1923, 45, 668—673).—An oxidimetrie process for the estim¬ 
ation of small amounts of phosphorus has been satisfactorily worked 
out, which depends on the formation of the ammonium phospho- 
molybdate precipitate, dissolution of this compound in ammonium 
hydroxide, reduction of the solution to molybdenum trichloride by 
hydrochloric acid and zinc in an air-free atmosphere, and titration 
to molybdenum pentachloride with a standard solution of methylene- 
blue, on the assumption that the ammonium phosphomolybdate 
has the normal composition (NH 4 ) 3 P 0 4 , 12 Mo 03 ,rcH 2 0 . The pres¬ 
ence of iron does not interfere with the reaction. The solution of 
methylene-blue used contains about 4 g. per litre, and is standard¬ 
ised by means of a solution of titanous sulphate in hot hydrochloric 
acid solution. The solutions titrated must not contain much 
molybdenum or the end-point will not be observed sharply enough. 
The colour changes during the titration are salmon pink —> light 
yellow —> light green —* dark green; the final colour change 
indicates the end of the reaction. The method has been applied to 
the estimation of phosphorus in steel with satisfactory results 

J. F. S. 

Estimation of the Supposed Assimilable Phosphoric An¬ 
hydride in Soil. Cmo Ravenna (Qiom. QUm . Ind. April., 1923, 
5, 126).—After extraction of the soil with 1% citric acid solution! 
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the filtered liquid is evaporated to dryness and the residue oxidised 
with concentrated nitric acid in presence of a little manganese 
carbonate. The phosphoric acid is then estimated as usual by the 
molybdate method. [Cf. J.S.C.I. , 1923, May.] T. H. P. 

Detection of Minute Quantities of Arsenic. II. 0. Billeter 
(Helv. Chim . Acta , 1923, 6, 258—259).—In the method previously 
described for the detection of minute quantities of arsenic (A., 
1919, ii, 32) the hypochlorous acid used for the elimination of 
hydrochloric acid may be replaced with advantage by fuming 
nitric acid. The current of hydrogen chloride containing the arsenic 
is received into 4—5 c.c. of nitric acid, and on evaporation a residue 
f of arsenic acid is obtained which can be introduced directly into 
the Marsh apparatus. The method is sensitive to one millionth of 
a milligram. . E. H. R. 

The Replacement of Bettendorf’s Reagent by Hydrochloric 
Acid and Calcium Hypophosphite Solution. E. Rupp and 
E. Muschiol (Ber. Deut. pharm. Oes ., 1923, 33, 62—64).—Betten¬ 
dorf’s reagent for arsenic can conveniently be replaced by a reagent 
prepared by dissolving calcium hypophosphite in 10 parts of hydro¬ 
chloric acid (d 1-126). This reagent is equally sensitive, giving in 
all cases a very distinct brown coloration or preoipitate within 
twenty minutes with as little as 0-1 mg. of arsenious oxide when 
heatea in a boiling water-bath with the substance to be tested. 
In strongly acid solution the reduction proceeds still more rapidly. 
Satisfactory freedom from arsenic is in general indicated if no 
darkening in colour is produced within a quarter of an hour. The 
precipitation of calcium sulphate or the presence of selenium does 
not interfere with the test. In presence of antimony, the sodium 
sulphide test is to be preferred. G. F. M. 

The Estimation of Arsenic in Organic Compounds. R. 
Stoll6 and 0. Fechtig (Ber. Deut. pharm. Oes., 1923, 33, 5—9).— 
A method of general applicability for the estimation of arsenic in 
arsenical organic compounds consists in destroying the organic 
matter by the Kjeldahl-Gunning method at a minimum temper¬ 
ature of 345—355°, and titrating the arsenic as arsenic or arsenious 
acid. 0*2 G. of the arsenical compound, 7 g. of potassium nitrate, 
and 15 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid are mixed in a 100 c.c. 
Kjeldahl flask with a neck 15 cm. long and 2‘2 cm. wide, and heated 
for one hour, a further quantity of 1 g. of potassium nitrate is added, 
and the heating continued for a further half hour, when the above- 
mentioned temperature should have been attained, corresponding 
with a loss of 6—7 g. in weight. 3 G. of ammonium sulphate are 
then added in order to effect the destruction of excess of nitric and 
nitrous acids, and after heating for fifteen minutes the contents 
of the flask are diluted with 50 c.c. of water, and 1*5 g. of potassium 
iodide are added. After keeping for twenty minutes, the liberated 
iodine is titrated with N /10-tniosulphate without an indicator. 
As a check on the figure obtained, the solution is nearly neutralised 
with Bodium carbonate crystals, rendered alkaline with sodium 
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hydrogen carbonate, and the araenious acid titrated with ^/10- 
iodine until a permanent yellow colour is obtained. G. F. M. 

Estimation of Carbon and Hydrogen in Organic Com¬ 
pounds containing Arsenic and Mercury. M. F alkov and 




The methods given are modifications of the method of Demistedt. 

For the analysis of organic arsenic compounds the wider part 
of the inner tube is 6—6 cm. longer than usual. The substance, 
mixed with sea sand if explosive, is placed in a porcelain boat; 
between this and the catalyst are inserted a porcelain boat contain¬ 
ing red lead and a piece of broken porcelain. The red lead, prepared 
by heating lead peroxide in a current of oxygen after drying at 140°, 
reacts quantitatively with arsenic oxide, forming lead arsenate, 
which is stable at a high temperature. The analysis, which is 
performed in the usual manner, occupies at most two hours. Should 
poisoning of the catalyst occur, it may bo revivified by boiling for 
about three hours with 20% nitric acid, washing with hot water, 
and drying. 

Compounds containing mercury are placed in a porcelain boat 
between which and the catalyst are inserted (a) a boat containing 
a mixture of red lead and sea sand, (b) a boat containing silvered 
asbestos, and (c) a piece of broken porcelain. The asbestos is 
silvered by mixing with a solution of silver nitrate (90 g. in 100 c.c.), 
evaporating to dryness, breaking into pieces the size of a pea, and 
gradually heating to redness in a porcelain crucible. During the 
combustion, the manipulation of which is described in detail, the 
mercury forms with the silver an amalgam which is stable to oxygen 
at comparatively high temperatures. In addition to carbon and 
hydrogen, mercury may be estimated from the increase in the 
weight of the boat containing the silvered asbestos; it is shown 
that the results so obtained are more accurate than by the gravi¬ 
metric method, and that the operation is much more rapid. The 
silvered asbestos may be revivified after each combustion by 
heating to a high temperature in a hard glass tube closed at one 
end; most of the mercury condenses in the sealed end of the tube, 
the remainder being trapped by means of a larger boat containing 
silvered asbestos, placed in the tube near the open end. W. S. N. 

Simple Method for the Estimation of Carbon in Aqueous 

li qu ids. E. Fretjnd and G. Botstiber (Biochem. Z. 9 1923,136, 
14&—144) .—The method used is a modification of the Messinger 
m ethod. The substance is oxidised by potassium permanganate 
and dilute sulphuric acid in boiling solution and the carbon dioxide 
absorbed in alkali in a Peligot tube. For some substances, for 
instance, uric, tartaric, and benzoic acids, one hour is sufficient for 
oomplete oxidation, but aspartic acid requires three hours and 
casern much longer. u. K. 

E sti mation of Carbon Monoxide with Iodine Pentoxide. 
Bu .Kattwixkbii (Brennutoff-Chem., 1923, 4, 104—105).—For the 
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estimation of small quantities of carbon monoxide, absorption in 
cuprous chloride is useless, but the reaction with iodine pentoxide 
(hjO 5 +SCO=5C0 2 +1 2 ) may be employed. The pentoxide, which 
is best prepared by oxidising iodine with chloric acid and heating 
the iodic acid formed at about 200 °, should, before use, be heated 
at 180° until it no longer loses free iodine or water. The estim¬ 
ation is carried out by passing the gas through a U-tube containing 
iodine pentoxide and glass wool and immersed in an oil-bath at 
110 — 120 °, at which temperature the reaction is rapid and quanti¬ 
tative. The iodine Vapours are absorbed, without condensing, in 
a 10 % solution of potassium iodide and the carbon dioxide in 
N / 10 -barium hydroxide. The iodine is titrated with N / 1000 -sodium 
thiosulphate and the barium carbonate converted into sulphate 
and weighed. The apparatus is finally swept out with air which 
has been purified by passing over heated copper'oxide and through 
potassium hydroxide and sulphuric acid. With a gas containing 
4— 6 % of carbon monoxide, the values obtained from the iodine 
liberated were high as compared with those found by absorption 
in cuprous chloride. By introducing a U-tube containing charcoal 
immediately before the pentoxide tube very concordant results 
were obtained from the iodine liberated and the barium carbonate 
formed, and these agreed closely with the cuprous chloride values. 
Iodine pentoxide is reduced by hydrogen sulphide, acetylene, 
ethylene, and, if present in quantity, w-pentane; methane has no 
action on it. Carbon monoxide is not absorbed by charcoal, whilst 
the latter removes all unsaturated compounds. A detailed survey 
of relevant literature is given. W. T. K. B. 

A New Absorption Bottle for Carbon Dioxide and Moisture. 

William E. Morgan ( Ind . Eng. Chem ., 1923,15, 266).—An absorp¬ 
tion bottle, for use with solid absorbents, consists of a cylindrical 
glass bottle with a ground glass cap at the base. The inlet and 
outlet tubes are sealed through the glass at the top, and the latter 
extends inside to the bottom of the bottle. To charge the bottle 
for carbon dioxide absorption, it is set, bottom up, on its flat top, 
the requisite amount of soda lime is introduced, a cotton or per¬ 
forated rubber diaphragm is inserted if desired, and the calcium 
chloride is added. The ground joint at the base is greased, the cap 
fixed on, and the bottle, when inverted, is ready for use. The total 
weight of the bottle, filled, is about 80 g. G. F. M. 

Estimation of Carbonate in Mineral Waters containing 
Sulphides. F. Touplain and J. Dubief (Ann. Falsify 1923, 16, 
76—80).—The direct estimation of carbonate-ion in mineral waters 
by evaporation to dryness, liberation of carbon dioxide with sul¬ 
phuric acid, and subsequent absorption with soda lime, gives inac¬ 
curate results in the presence of sulphides owing to variations of 
the equilibrium between the acids hydrogen sulphide and carbonic 
aoid, oxidation of sulphur to strong acids and to the production 
of sulphur dioxide, which is weighed as carbon dioxide. The 
sulphides may be eliminated by agitating the water with a small 
excess of lead peroxide for about fifteen minutes and subsequently 
* vol. exxiv. ii. 13 
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adding hydrogen peroxide and warming at 45° for half an hour. 
The water is cooled, filtered, and the carbon dioxide liberated with 
a mixture of sulphuric acid (2 vols.) and concentrated potassium 
dichromate (1 vol.), by which any thiosulphates not already com¬ 
pletely oxidised are transformed into sulphates and sulphuric acid. 
The carbon dioxide evolved is then free from sulphur dioxide. 

H. C. R. 

Detection of Peroxides and Per-salts. A. Blankart (Helv. 
Chim . Acta , 1923, 6, 233—238).—Peroxides <*an be distinguished 
from per-salts by their action on an alcoholic solution of p-amino- 
phenol. When shaken with this reagent, alkali peroxides give a 
deep blue to black colour; barium peroxide gives the same reaction 
more slowly, whilst magnesium peroxide and per-salts do not react. 
When the proportion of alkali peroxide in the mixture of salts to 
be tested is small, the alcoholic solution does not become coloured, 
but after a short time dark specks appear in the white precipitate. 

It is impossible to distinguish between the different per-salts 
in solution, since they are hydrolysed more or less rapidly, giving 
hydrogen peroxide. In carrying out tests, the finely powdered 
substance must be added to the reagent. Perearbonates give, in 
this way, with a 30% neutral potassium iodide solution, an instant¬ 
aneous strong brown coloration. A slower reaction is given by 
perborates, perhydro-orthophosphates, persulphates or by a mixture 
of perhydrocarbonate or perhydrophosphate with a hydrogen 
carbonate. With silver nitrate solution (0*05^), percarbonate gives 
a yellow precipitate of silver percarbonate, whilst perhydrocarbonate 
gives at once a black precipitate of silver with evolution of oxygen, 
although this reaction is masked in presence of much carbonate, or 
percarbonate. Perborates when pure give no reaction, but when 
contaminated with sodium peroxide they give at first a brown 
precipitate of silver oxide followed soon by a rapid evolution of 
oxygen and formation of a silver precipitate. Persulphates react 
slowly as hydrolysis occurs, giving a violet colloidal silver solution. 
Freshly prepared aniline water is slowly turned brown by per¬ 
carbonate and persulphate, more slowly by perborate, whilst sodium 
peroxide and perhydro-salts are without action. A hot alcoholic 
solution of cochineal is decolorised by percarbonate, more slowly 
by perborate. The per-salts may also be distinguished to some 
extent by the colour change effected in cobaltous hydroxide. Thus 
with cobalt nitrate solution, percarbonate gives a green precipitate; 
perhydrocarbonate a greyish-brown; perborate a bright brown, 
greyish-brown in presence of sodium carbonate; perhydropyro- 
phosphate a blue, greyish-green in presence of carbonate; per- 
hydro-orthophosphate, rose, turned brown by carbonate, and persul¬ 
phate a rose colour turned violet by carbonate. E. H. R. 

Estimation of Sodium Hyposulphite. R. W. Merriman 

(Chemistry and Industry , 1923, 42, 290—292).—A method described 
for the estimation of sodium hyposulphite depends on the fact that 
this substance, in the presence of excess of formaldehyde, forms 
sodium formaldehydesulphoxylate and formaldehyde sodium 
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hydrogen sulphite, Na 2 S 2 0 4 +20H 2 0+4H 2 0=NaHS0 2 ,0^0,25^0 
+NaHS0 3 ,CH 2 0,H 2 0. The formaldehyde sodium hydrogen sul¬ 
phite is not acted on by iodine in neutral or acid solution, whilst 
the sodium formaldehydcsulphoxylate may be titrated with iodine 
solution. The action of iodine on sodium hyposulphite solution 
containing excess of formaldehyde is shown by the equation: 

Na 2 S 2 0 4 +CH 2 0+2I 2 +4H 2 0= 

NaHS0 4 +4HI+NaHS0 3 ,CH 2 0,H 2 0. 

Each c.c. of Nf 10 -iodine solution is equivalent to 0’004352 g. of 
sodium hyposulphite. The details of the estimation are as follows. 
Twenty c.c. of 40% formaldehyde solution and 930 c.c. of water 
are placed in a litre flask, the neck of which is cut off 1 inch above 
the graduation mark; 10 g. of the sample are added while the 
contents of the flask are shaken, the solution.is then diluted to 
1000 c.c., the flask is closed, and shaken thoroughly for five minutes. 
Twenty c.c. of this solution are now added tp 100 c.c. of water 
contained in a beaker, 50 c.c. of A/lO-iodinC solution are added, 
and, after two minutes, the excess of iodine is titrated with N /10- 
thiosulphate solution. W. P. S. 

The Colorimetric Estimation of Calcium. Ach. GrIsgoire, 
E. Carpiaux, E. Larose, and (Mlle) Th. Sola (Bull. Soc. chim. 
Belg ., 1923, 32, 123—130).—The method is based on observations 
of the pale yellow colour of the Colloidal precipitate of calcium oleate 
obtained by the action of potassium oleate on the solution of a 
calcium salt in presence of potassium hydroxide and potassium 
sodium tartrate. When dilution is great, the excess of potassium 
oleate is hydrolysed and partly adsorbed on the precipitate. It is 
claimed that the method is practicable and of considerable accuracy. 
It is applicable only if the solution to be examined contains no other 
kation precipitated by potassium oleate under the same conditions. 
The presence of magnesium, if in quantities not greater than 30% 
of the calcium content, has no effect; beyond that proportion, the 
error due to magnesium increases rapidly with the proportion of 
that element. In these circumstances, an accurate estimation may 
be effected after preliminary separation of magnesium. Full 
experimental details are given. H. J. E. 

Criticism of de Waard’s Micromethod. Kurt Bluhdorn 
and Grete Genck (Biochem. Z., 1923, 135, 581—584).—The 
authors have tested afresh de Waard’s micro-method for the estim¬ 
ation of calcium in small quantities of serum by direct precipitation 
as oxalate and find it suitable for clinical use, although entailing 
the use of the micro-balance. H. K. 

Analytical Precipitation in Extreme Dilution. Barium 
Sulphate. Friedrich L. Hahn ; [with R. Otto] (Z . anorg . CAem., 
1923, 126, 257—268).—The author endeavours to overcome the 
well-known difficulty of complete precipitation of pure barium 
sulphate in the presence of other salts. This may be achieved in 
one of two ways: either by “ precipitation in extreme dilution,” 
by which he means the addition of the reacting solutions slowly 

13—2 
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and at approximately equivalent rates to a small quantity of water 
or hydrochloric acid, thus securing very great effective dilution 
without undue increase of solution volume; or by heating the 
reagents in a sealed tube with hydrochloric acid to secure what 
is virtually a recrystallisation of the barium sulphate. Both 
methods give a coarsely crystalline precipitate of barium sulphate 
which is easily manipulated. 

For the former method, about 20 c.c. of a solution containing 
about 9 g. of potassium sulphato per litre are allowed to flow 
simultaneously with a slight excess of an equivalent barium solution 
into 10 c.c. of boiling normal hydrochloric acid. The precipitate 
is filtered, washed, and weighed in the usual way. It is found that 
additions of potassium chloride up to 5 molecular proportions do 
not affect the results. Calcium chloride up to one molecule has no 
effect; up to two molecules, a slight effect, and thereafter, a marked 
effect on the results, but the error introduced in this way is much 
less than the error under the same conditions with the usual method. 
Potassium nitrate up to 4 molecules is practically without effect. 
Ferric chloride causes a large error and the precipitate is coloured, 
but by adding ammonia to the barium solution and carrying out the 
precipitation in water, subsequently removing the ferric hydroxide 
by washing with hydrochloric acid, the precipitate appears quite 
white and no appreciable error is introduced by the addition of 
3 molecules of ferric chloride. Chromium chloride is treated in the 
same way as iron, and has no effect on the results when present in 
amounts up to 1*3 molecular proportions. 

For the other method, the weighed sulphate is introduced into 
a tube with a slight excess of barium chloride and 2 c.c. of hydro¬ 
chloric acid for every 100 mg. of barium sulphate. The tube is 
sealed and heated for three hours at 260°, when it is allowed to cool 
and the precipitate collected and weighed in the usual way. Longer 
heating or higher temperatures are unnecessary except when iron 
is present, when heating for three hours at 300° is requisite. Potass¬ 
ium chloride, calcium chloride, nitric acid, nickel and cobalt nitrates, 
iron, and aluminium chlorides are without effect on the results. 
It is shown that in the Carius method for the estimation of sulphur 
in organic compounds, it is unnecessary to remove the nitric acid 
by evaporation with ’ hydrochloric acid provided that the barium 
chloride is introduced into the tube before heating. H. H. 

The Colorimetric Estimation of Magnesium. Ach. 
Gr^goire and (Mlle) Th. Sola (Bull. Soc. chim . Belg., 1923, 32, 
131—136; cf. this vol., ii, 339).—Magnesium may be estimated 
with considerable accuracy by colorimetric measurement of the 
precipitate of oleate obtained by means of potassium oleate in 
presence of ammonia and ammonium chloride. The conditions are 
similar to those in the case of calcium, as are the limits within 
which the method may be applied. The simultaneous estimation 
of calcium and magnesium by this method is regarded as impractic¬ 
able owing to the difference in colour of the two oleates and to the 
number of corrections involved. H. J. E. 
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Estimation of Small Quantities of Aluminium. L. K. 

Wolff, N. J. M. Vorstman, and P. Schoenmaker {Chem. Weekblad , 
1923, 20, 193—195).—The Alizarin-# method of Atack (A., 1915, 
ii, 842) was not found to be accurate, but good results were obtained 
by using the sodium compound of alizarin itself instead of the 
sulphonio acid. All other common metals and silicon interfere, and 
must be removed; special precautions must be observed in the 
use of glass vessels. S. I. L. 

The Reaction between Manganese, Lead Peroxide, and 
Sulphuric Acid. E. I. Dyrmont {J. Russ. Phys. Chem . #oc., 
1916, 48, 1807—1814).—A modification of the Crum-Volhard 
reaction for the detection of manganese, which consisted in the 
addition of the substance to be tested to a boiling suspension of 
lead peroxide in nitric acid, when a violet coloration is produced. 
It is shown that the substitution of dilute sulphuric acid for nitric 
acid in the above reaction enhances the delioacy of the reaction. 
This method is not suitable for quantitative estimations, as the 
maximum amount of manganese capable of being oxidised in this 
way to permanganic acid is only 30%. Maximum oxidation is 
obtained using 8—9% sulphuric acid, greater or smaller concen¬ 
trations causing a rapid decrease in the amount of oxidation. 

R. T. 

The Mechanism of the Crum-Volhard and of the Dyrmont 
Reactions for Manganese. N. A. Valiaschko ( J . Russ. Phys . 
Chem. Soc., 1916, 48, 1815—1820; cf. preceding abstract).—A 
comparative study is made of the above reactions for the detection 
of manganese. It is shown that the Dyrmont modification of the 
Crum-Volhard reaction, which consists of substituting sulphuric 
acid for the nitric acid used in the latter, gives a much more intense 
coloration, which has the further advantage of being stable towards 
sulphuric acid, whereas the permanganic acid produced by the 
Crum-Volhard reaction is decomposed by prolonged boiling with 
nitric acid. This decolorisation is explained by Volhard, and by 
Morse (A., 1897, ii, 145), to be due to the precipitation of hydrated 
manganese dioxide, which is thus removed from the sphere of 
reaction. Hydrated manganese dioxide, however, is found to give 
the Crum-Volhard reaction for manganese, and the brown pre¬ 
cipitates obtained by prolonged boiling of the reaction solutions 
in both cases are probably double compounds of lead peroxide and 
manganese dioxide. These compounds are not identical, the com¬ 
pound obtained from the Crum-Volhard reaction being more stable 
to acids than the substance obtained from the Dyrmont modification 
of this method, thus explaining the greater permanence of the 
coloration obtained by the latter. R. T. 

Separation of Iron and Aluminium from Manganese and 
certain other Elements. 6 . E. F. Ltjndell and H. B. Knowles 
(J> Amer. Chem . Soc., 1923, 45, 676—681).—Moderate amounts of 
iron and aluminium can be separated from manganese and nickel 
as satisfactorily by precipitation with ammonium hydroxide solu- 
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tion as by the basic acetate or barium carbonate methods. The 
only requirements are those recommended by Blum for the complete 
precipitation of aluminium (A., 1916, ii, 493), namely, the presence 
of ammonium chloride, very low alkalinity (P H ~6-5 —7-5, as 
indicated by methyl-red or other suitable indicator), and only one 
to two minutes’ boiling of the alkaline solution. Phosphorus and 
vanadium interfere but slightly in the separation when iron or 
aluminium is present in preponderating quantity. When the reverse 
is the case, they form insoluble compounds with the manganese 
and interfere, not only in separations by ammonium hydroxide, but 
also in the methods using basic acetate or barium carbonate. Under 
the above conditions, the separation of iron and aluminium from 
cobalt, copper, and zinc is incomplete. A large excess of ammonium 
chloride improves the separation. An excess of both ammonium 
hydroxide and ammonium chloride improves the separation from 
copper and zinc. Under these conditions, however, the precipita¬ 
tion of aluminium is incomplete, and the separation from manganese, 
nickel, and cobalt is less satisfactory. J. F. S. 

New Method of Detecting Nickel in Solution. C. G. Vernon 
(Chem. News , 1923, 126, 200 ).—Excess of concentrated ammonia 
was added to the solution containing nickel, and hydrogen sulphide 
was passed through it for a short time. The solution was then 
boiled and a bright mirror of metallic nickel was deposited. The 
test is not affected by the presence of cobalt. H. C. R. 

Estimation of Small Quantities of Molybdenum in Tungs¬ 
ten. Walker J. King ( Ind . Eng . Chem 1923, 15, 350—354).— 
Gravimetric methods for the estimation of molybdenum in tungsten 
are untrustworthy for quantities of less than 300 parts per million. 
For lesser proportions than this a colorimetric method is recom¬ 
mended depending on the formation of a blood red coloration of 
molybdenum thiocyanate when the alkali salts of tungsten and 
molybdenum are treated with an excess of hydrochloric acid in 
presence of tartaric acid, the solution treated with potassium 
thiocyanate, the molybdic acid reduced with stannous chloride, 
and the red coloured substance extracted with ether and matched 
against molybdenum standards prepared in a similar manner. A 
special modification of the Campbell and Hurley colorimeter is 
used for dealing with the volatile ethereal solutions, and a special 
flask made by fusing a 400 c.c. flask into the bottom of a 300 c.c. 
flask provided with a syphon, is used for the shaking-out process. 
None of the metals usually associated with tungsten ores interferes 
with the method, which is trustworthy for quantities of molybdenum 
as low as 10 parts per million of tungsten. The source of light for 
the colorimeter was standardised by using a 500 watt “ Trutint ” 
daylight unit. G. F. M. 

Rapid and Sensitive Method for Detecting Bismuth in 
Urine. II. Sebafino Dezani {Boll Ghim. Farm., 1923, 62, 
97—101). —The author replies to Ganassini’s criticisms (this vol.* 
ii, 93) and produces further evidence supporting his method of 
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detecting bismuth in urine, this being instantaneous and capable 
of detecting 1 part of bismuth in 1,000,000 parts of aqueous solution 
or in 600,000—600,000 parts of urine. T. H. P. 

Estimation of Small Amounts of Ethyl Ether in Air, Blood, 
and other Fluids, together with a Determination of the 
Coefficient of Distribution of Ethyl Ether between Air and 
Blood at various Temperatures. Howard W. Haggard (J. 
Biol . Chern.y 1923, 55, 131—143).—The method, which is not suit¬ 
able for quantities of ether greater than 6 mg., has been developed 
for use in connexion with studies of ether anaesthesia, and depends 
on the oxidation of ether by iodine pentoxide at 200°, which proceeds 
according to the following equation : 

6Et 2 0+12I 2 0 6 =25H 2 0+20CO 2 +241. 

For the estimation, air, free froA carbon monoxide, is drawn 
successively through a tower of calcium chloride, a bubbler con¬ 
taining the liquid to be analysed (heated at 40° during the later 
stages), a tower of solid potassium hydroxide, a U-tube filled with 
alternate layers of iodine pentoxide and glass wool and immersed 
in an oil bath at 200°, and finally an absorption tube containing 
a solution of potassium iodide. The iodine liberated is absorbed 
in the latter and is estimated by titration with thiosulphate. The 
result of a blank experiment must be deducted from the value so 
obtained. In order to render ft suitable for use, the iodine pentoxide 
must be submitted to the preliminary treatment of heating it to 
220—250° in a current of air for at least fifteen hours. 

Using this method, estimations have been made of the distribution 
of ether between air and water and air and blood at various temper¬ 
atures between 24° and 40°. E. S. 

Estimation of Various Monohydric Phenols by the Phenol 
Reagent of Folin and Denis. Carleton Henningsen (Ind. 
Eng . Chem., 1923, 15, 406—407).—Monohydric phenols in dilute 
aqueous solution can be estimated by the phosphotungstic-phos- 
phomolybdic acid reagent of Folin and Denis (A., 1915, ii, 802) with 
a fair degree of accuracy without the use of an empirical factor, 
but employing P-naphthol or isoamylphenol as standards, since the 
intensity of the blue coloration produced appears in the case of all 
monohydric phenols to be proportional to the molecular concen¬ 
tration of the phenol. The strength of the solution for the actual 
colorimetric test should not exceed about 0*5 mg. of phenol per 
100 c.c., and after the addition of the reagent and the sodium 
carbonate solution the mixture is maintained at 30° for thirty 
minutes before comparing the tints in a Duboscq colorimeter. 

G. F. M. 

Analysis of 41 Sodium Cresylate." E. Isnard (J. Pkarm. 
Chim.y 1923, 27, 217—220).—The following method is proposed 
for the estimation of the total cresols in sodium tolyloxiae. One 
hundred g. of the substance are treated with 2 g. of calcium chloride, 
diluted to 160 c.c., and filtered; 100 c.c. of the filtrate are acidified 
with hydrochloric acid and extracted twice with ether. Ten g. 
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of sodium chloride are then dissolved in the aqueous liquor and 
the extraction with ether is repeated several times. The united 
ethereal extracts are washed with water, dried with anhydrous 
sodium sulphate, filtered, the ether is evaporated, and the residue 
of cresols heated at 80°, cooled, and weighed. W. P. S. 

Gravimetric Micro-cholesterol Estimation. A. von Szent- 
Gy6rgi (Biochem. Z. y 1923, 136, 107—111).—Windaus’s cholesterol 
estimation by means of digitonin is carried out on 0*1 to 0*5 mg. 
of cholesterol using the modified filter tube previously described 
(this vol., ii, 330) and with an error for pure cholesterol of about 
3 %. H. K. 

Micro-cholesterol Estimation by Titration. A. von Szent- 
Gyorgi (Biochem. Z. y 1923, 136, 112—118).—This method depends 
on the oxidation of the cholesterol-digitonin complex with hot 
chromic acid and titration of the excess of chromic acid by potassium 
iodide and thiosulphate. The micro-filtration tube described pre¬ 
viously (this vol., ii, 330) is surrounded by a jacket through which 
steam can be blown so as to effect the oxidation in situ at 100 °. 

H. K. 

New Reactions for the Detection of Sterols. George 
Stafford Whitby ( Biochem . J., 1923, 17, 5—12).—( 1 ) Two c.c. 
of a reagent consisting of a mixture of sulphuric acid and formalin 
in the proportions of 50 volumes to 1 are added to 2 c.c. of a chloro¬ 
form solution of the sterol (preferably 1 —2 mg. of the sterol) and 
shaken. After shaking, the upper chloroform layer is found to be 
cherry-red in colour, whilst the lower sulphuric acid layer is brownish- 
red in colour and shows an intense green fluorescence. On pouring 
off the upper layer and treating it with two or three drops of acetic 
anhydride a bright blue colour, which lasts for a considerable time 
but passes into a green within an hour, is produced. This reaction 
is more than ten times as sensitive as the Salkowski reaction. 

(2) On the addition of 25 drops of a reagent made up by mixing 
concentrated sulphuric acid and formalin in the proportion of 50 vols.: 
1 vol. to 2 c.c. of a solution of 0*2—0*5 mg. of the sterol in glacial 
acetic acid, a rose-coloured, fluorescent solution is obtained. This 
reaction is claimed to be more sensitive than any colour reaction 
hitherto used for the detection of sterols—the limit of sensitiveness 
of the reaction is 1 in 200 , 000 . 

(3) A few mg. of a sterol are added to 1 drop of acetic anhydride 
on a piece of porcelain and gently heated until it has melted and tho 
excess of anhydride has been driven off. When completely cooled 
the fused mass is moistened with concentrated nitric acid, when 
the substance assumes a blue or bluish-green colour. This reaction 
is of value for cholesterol, but is not suitable for phytosterol. 

A differential test for sterolins is also described. One to two c.c. 
of concentrated sulphuric acid are poured on to a few particles of a 
sterolin in a test-tube and the mixture is warmed gently to effect 
solution; on cooling, a cold saturated aqueous solution of thymol 
is poured on top of it. The lower layer shows an orange colour 
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with strong green fluorescence. A violet ring is formed at the 
junction of the layers. When kept, the violet colour tends to 
spread through the upper layer. With sterols, the same colour is 
obtained in the lower layer, but no violet ring appears. The author 
suggests that all reactions for sterols in solution are in their essential 
features similar. S. S. Z. 

The Effect of Soluble Calcium Salts on the Estimation of 
Dextrose, and its Cause. Wilhelm Biehler ( Z . Biol., 1922, 
77, 59—72).—In the estimation of dextrose by means of Fehling’s 
solution, low results are obtained if soluble calcium salts are 
present, the error being approximately proportional to the quantity 
of calcium. Soluble salts of barium and strontium, but not of 
magnesium, zinc, or lithium, act similarly. This loss of reducing 
power is probably caused by the partial conversion of the dextrose 
into saccharinic acid under the influence of'the alkaline-earth 
hydroxides. E. S. 

Observations on the Method of Folin and Wu, and the 
Manganimetric Modification for the Estimation of Small 
Quantities of Reducing Sugar. Paul Fleury and Louis 
Boutot {Bull. Boc. Chim. biol 1923, 5, 148—152).—The shade 
and intensity of the blue colour produced in the Folin and Wu 
method varies with time, whilst the amount of potassium per¬ 
manganate absorbed is more constant. W. O. K. 

Electrometric Titration of Reducing Sugars. Wanda L. 
Daggett, Arthur W. Campbell, and J. L. Whitman (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1043—1045).—The sugar solution is 
added rapidly to the boiling Fehling’s solution, the course of the 
reaction being followed by comparing the potential of a platinum 
electrode immersed in the Fehling’s solution with that of a normal 
calomel electrode. After each addition of sugar, the deflection of 
a galvanometer in circuit with the titration vessel is noted; this 
deflection is at first small and irregular, becoming large at the 
end-point. Further additions of sugar produce relatively small 
deflections. The method, as checked gravimetrically, is found to 
be accurate. W. S. N. 

The Estimation of Sugar in the Blood. Edwin George 
Bleakley Calvert {Biochem. J., 1923, 17, 117—129).—A method 
based on Folin and Wu’s and on Mackenzie Wallis and Gallagher’s 
methods. The blood is collected in a platinum capsule which is 
introduced after weighing into a test-tube containing distilled 
water. The protein and other interfering substances are removed 
by the tungstic acid precipitation method of Folin and Wu and 
the cuprpus oxide obtained with the reducing sugar is estimated 
colorimetrically with phospho-molybdio acid against permanent 
standards of coloured glass disks. A curve of correction for copper 
reductions is given. S. S. Z. 

Estimation of Sugar by the Picric Acid Method in Liquids 
Poor in Protein. W. Mestrezat and (Mlle) Y. Garreau (Bull. 
Soc. Chim. biol ., 1923, 5, 41—58). — The sugar present in such 
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liquids as the cerebrospinal fluid may be advantageously estimated 
by the method of Benedict and Osterberg (A., 1921, ii, 660). Details 
are given of a macro- and a micro-method of carrying out the 
estimation, and comparison of these methods with the Folin-Wu- 
Guillaume method shows good agreement. If too much creatinine 
or similar reducing substance be present, this must first be^epara/ted. 

Estimation of Lactose. Vincent Edwards (Chem. News, 
1923, 126, 191). — In the volumetric estimation of lactose by means 
of Fehling’s solution, the end-point of the titration is sharply defined 
if, in addition to a small quantity of magnesium tartrate, a piece 
of paraffin wax is added to the mixture of Fehling’s solution and 
water. W. P. S. 

The Iodometric Estimation of Aldoses. I. M. Kolthoff 
(Pharm. Weekblad, 1923, 60, 362—375).—Aldoses are quanti¬ 
tatively oxidised to the corresponding carboxylic acids by iodine 
in alkaline solution. To the neutral sugar solution is added at 
least twice the theoretical quantity of iodine, and then with con¬ 
stant shaking not more than twice the theoretical quantity of 
sodium hydroxide; after five to ten minutes, the solution is acidified 
and the excess of iodine estimated by thiosulphate. Sodium 
carbonate may be used in place of the hydroxide, but the reaction 
is slower. By blank determinations under the same conditions, 
the amount of iodine taken up by other substances present may 
be allowed for. S. I. L. 

Application of the Iodometric Estimation of Aldoses to 
the Analysis of a Mixture containing Carbohydrates. I. M. 

Kolthoff (Pharm. Weekblad , 1923, 60, 394—402).—Lactose may 
be accurately estimated in milk by the iodine method (preceding 
abstract) after removal of proteins. In invert-sugar, honey, jam, 
and similar mixtures containing laevulose, dextrose, and possibly 
sucrose, the dextrose is estimated iodometrically without correc¬ 
tion; the dextrose and laevulose are then estimated together by 
use of Fehling’s solution, the laevulose so determined giving to the 
necessary accuracy the correction required for the iodine taken 
up by it in the iodometric estimation. The sucrose is then inverted, 
and the dextrose so formed estimated by another iodine titration, 
correcting for laevulose. If dextrin is also present, after the above 
procedure a more vigorous hydrolysis is carried out, and the dextrose 
so formed again estimated by difference. S. I. L. 

Estimation of Formic Acid. E. 0. Whittier ( J. Amer. Chem . 
Soc. 9 1923, 45, 1087).—It is shown that in estimating formic acid 
by oxidation by means of alkaline potassium permanganate solution 
(Jones, A., 1895, ii, 463) at least twenty minutes are required for 
completion of the oxidation. W. S. N. 

Characteristic Colour Reaction of Oxalic Acid and Oxalates. 
Muller (Butt. Assoc . Chim . Suer ., 1922, 40, 169 — 171). —Ten c.c. 
of a solution of a small quantity of oxalic acid or an oxalate in 
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dilute sulphuric acid are treated in a test-tube with a lew crystals 
of resorcinol and 2 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid are added so 
as to form a layer below the solution. A blue or bluish-green 
zone appears at the junction of the two liquids; on shaking the 
tube, the whole mixture is coloured blue, and this colour changes 
to violet when the mixture is heated slightly. Other organic 
acids yield yellow or red colorations with the test. W. P. S. 

The Sulphuric Acid Test for Liver Oils. Arthur Harden 
and Robert Robison (Biochem. «/., 1923, 17, 115—116).—The 
purple coloration given by liver oils on addition of a few drops 
of sulphuric acid can be simulated by adding the sulphuric acid to 
a light petroleum solution of cholesterol and furfuraldehyde or 
w-hydroxymethylfurfuraldehyde. Chloroform may also be used as 
a solvent, but unless the solutions are carefully dried more sulphuric 
acid will be required to produce the coloration. The addition of 
furfuraldehyde to oils such as butter, which by themselves give 
only a faint reaction, causes the production of a very intense purple 
coloration on adding sulphuric acid. Attempts to obtain furfur¬ 
aldehyde, or a compound which could replace it in this reaction 
from coal fish oil by distillation and other means failed. The 
above reaction can also serve as a delicate test for cholesterol; a 
faint purple colour is slowly developed with 0*1 mg. in 5 c.c. of 
light petroleum containing excess of furfuraldehyde. With 0*5 mg. 
of cholesterol, the reaction takes place immediately. S. S. Z. 

Estimation of Lipoids in Blood and Tissues. III. Pierre 
Lemeland (Bull. Soc . Chim. biol., 1923, 5, 110—124).—A new 
method is described for the estimation of unsaponifiable fat and 
total fatty acids in blood and tissues, in which the free acids are 
converted into their potassium salts and the unsaponifiable fat is 
extracted by light petroleum. 

In the estimation of lipoid-phosphorus, it is considered that ether 
is the best solvent for the extraction of the lipoids. W. 0. K. 

Estimation of Chloral Hydrate. E. Rupp ( Pharm . Zenlr.-h ., 
1923, 64, 151).—In the iodometric estimation of chloral in chloral 
hydrate it is essential that the iodine solution be added before the 
alkali solution. Ten c.c. of *1% chloral hydrate solution are 
treated with 25 c.c. of N/ 10-iodine solution and 2*5 c.c. of Nj 1- 
sodium hydroxide solution; after ten minutes, the mixture is 
acidified and the excess of iodine titrated with thiosulphate solution. 

W. P. S. 

Perchloric Acid as a Micro-chemical Reagent. Viktor 
Cordier ( Monatsh ., 1923, 43, 525—536).—Perchloric acid may 
be used (cf. Deniges, A., 1917, ii, 345) as a sensitive microchemical 
reagent for the identification of some compounds (A, below). 
Other compounds (B) are less delicately responsive to the reagent. 
Hydrochloric acid, sulphuric acid, water, alcohol, ethylene glycol, 
glycerol, and nitrobenzene are the solvents used. The colour, 
crystalline form, and optical properties of the various precipitates 
obtained are described. 
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A. —Trimethylamine, tripropylamine, trmobutylamine, tetra- 
methylammonium (iodide), tetraethylammonium (chloride), tetra- 
propylammonium (iodide), phenylhydrazine, hexamethylenetetr¬ 
amine, triphenylguanidine, pyridine, quinoline, quinaldine, acridine, 
cinchonamine, scopolamine, cinchonine, quinine, cocaine, veratrine, 
and guanine. 

JB.—Ethylenediamine, hydrazine, semicarbazide, aniline, dimethyl 
p-phenylenediamine, tribenzylamine, guanidine, o-phenylenedi- 
guanide, xanthine, piperine, codeine, sparteine, strychnine, and 
brucine. 

The following compounds do not give crystalline perchlorates: 
Triamylamine, triethylamine, nitrophenylhydrazine, aminoguan- 
idine, diphenylguanidine, benzyldiguanide, p-tolyldiguanide, creat¬ 
ine, diphenylamine, diphenylcarbazide, triphenylcarbinol, nicotine, 
atropine, berberine, and solanine. E. E. T. 

Use of Potassium or Sodium Bromide as a Source of 
Bromine for Urea Estimations. C. H. Collings (Chem. News , 
1923, 126, 180, 181).—A simple apparatus is described in which 
potassium or sodium bromide solution is decomposed by the gradual 
addition of nitric acid and the liberated bromine is removed by a 
current of air and conducted through sodium hydroxide solution, 
in which it is absorbed to form sodium hypobromite solution for 
use in the estimation of urea. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Carbamide by Hypobromite. B. M. Mar- 
gosches and Heinrich Rose ( Biochem . Z. y 1923, 136, 119—127). 
—Carbamide and ammonia compounds can be estimated by an 
alkalimetric hypobromite method. The carbamide (0*2 g.) is 
treated with 60 c.c. of N/10-hypobromite and heated for three 
minutes at 100°, then treated with 0*2 to 0 3 g. of sodium bromide 
and 60 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (>N/5). The bromine is driven 
off by gentle heating, and after cooling the excess of acid is titrated 
with N /6-alkali, using methyl-red as indicator. Parallel blank 
experiments using sodium bromide are an essential feature. 

H. K. 

Reaction of Allantoin Applicable to its Estimation. J. 

More (J. Pharm . Chim ., 1923, 27, 209—214).—When a solution 
containing allantoin is treated with Nessler reagent, a yellow 
coloration is produced and mercurous salts are precipitated; other 
ureides and ammonium salts yield a precipitate with the reagent, 
but in this case the precipitate is soluble in dilute hydrochloric 
acid. For the estimation of allantoin, a solution of the substance 
in dilute sodium hydroxide solution is treated with an excess of 
Nessler reagent and, after twelve hours, the mixture is acidified 
with hydrochloric acid and treated with a known quantity (an 
excess) of iV/10-iodine solution. The excess of iodine is titrated 
subsequently with thiosulphate solution. Two atoms of iodine 
are equivalent to one molecule of allantoin. The result obtained 
must be multiplied by 1*08, since only 92% of the allantoin is 
oxidised. w # p # g # 
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Refractive Indices of Solutions of Hydrochloric Acid, 
Acetic Acid, and Ethyl Alcohol in Water at 25° and 30°. 
Howard M. Elsey and George L. Lynn (J. Physical Chem., 1923, 
27, 342—345).—The refractive indices of aqueous solutions of 
hydrochloric acid, acetic acid, and ethyl alcohol have been measured 
at 25° and 30° for sodium light, using a dipping refractometer. 
The values of ttj, are recorded in tables in the original. J. F. S. 

The Atomic Refraction of Mercury. M. Tiffeneau and 
Ch. Sommajre (j Bull. Soc. chim. 9 1923, [iv], 33, 293—296).—The 
atomic refraction of mercury was determined from observations of 
the refraction of four mercury alkyl compounds, their molecular 
refractions being calculated from the formula of Lorentz. The 
following values were obtained : mercury diethyl has 1*504, d 20 
2*4268, molecular refraction 33 39, whence, deducting 20*672 for 
4C and 10H, the atomic refraction of mercury is 12*718. Mercury 
di-n-propyl has nff 1*5138, d 22 2*0111, molecular refraction 42*79, 
whence the atomic refraction of mercury equals 12*882. Mercury 
diisopropyl has n??' 5 1*52825, d 286 2*0103, molecular refraction 
43*82, and atomic refraction of mercury equals 13*91. Mercury 
di-n-butyl has ri*} 1*5059, d 21 1*790, molecular refraction 52*09, and 
atomic refraction of mercury 12*946. The mean value derived from 
the unbranched chain compounds is therefore 12*848. The atomic 
refractions of mercury and the compounds increase as the chain 
lengthens, and also the introduction of the secondary radicle causes 
a notable exaltation. These results are in accordance with those 
previously obtained for lead. G. F. M. 

The Molecular Refractions of Chloro-, Dichloro-, and 
Chlorobromo-acetates. Pauls Laure Vanderstichele (T., 
1923, 123, 1225—1229). 

[The Graphitic Conception of Aromatic Carbon.] A. L. 
von Steiger (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 998).—In consequence of an 
error, the value nf? 86 1*58932 instead of 1*59480 was cited for the 
index of refraction of anthracene dissolved in naphthalene (A., 1922, 
ii, 616). The recalculated value for the molecular refraction of 
anthracene is 65*46, which is in good agreement with the measure¬ 
ments of Krollpfeiffer (this vol., ii, 102). H. W. 

A Method for the Separation of the Arc and Spark Lines 
of Emission Spectra. W. Wien (Ann. Physik , 1922, [iv], 69, 
325—334). —In order to distinguish between the arc and spark 
lines of a number of gases, positive rays were produced in a high 
vacuum, and the emission of light was examined. By means of a 
short condenser, the charged atoms were deviated from their path, 
and the Unes due to these, the spark spectrum, separated from the 

vol. cxxiv. ii. 14 
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lines due to the uncharged atoms, the arc speotrum. The Balmer 
series for hydrogen were shown to be due to the uncharged atoms. 
On the other hand, the majority of the oxygen lines were deviated; 
the undeviated lines belong to the series spectrum. For nitrogen, 
the relationships are more complex, but the arc and spark spectra 
are found to agree with Stark’s classification. The negative band 
spectrum was found to be given by positively charged molecules, 
and the positive band spectra from the uncharged molecules. 
The mercury lines observed were due to uncharged atoms. W. E. G. 

Spark Spectra of Higher Order. LAon Bloch and EugAne 
Bloch (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1062—1063).—The authors claim 
priority over Dunoyer for the method of resolving a spark spectrum 
into several spectra of different categories, and for the application 
of the method to the case of mercury (cf. ibid., 1910,153, 833, 933). 

G. F. M. 

Arc Spectra and Ionisation Potentials in Dissociated Gases. 

K. T. Compton (Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc., 1922, 61, 212—226; cf. A., 
1921, ii, 368).—The arc was studied in a new type of discharge 
tube permitting the use of an atmosphere of atomic hydrogen. 
Critical potentials were also studied by a modification of Lenard’s 
method. For hydrogen, six critical potentials were observed: 
10*1,12*1, and 13*8 are associated with the atom, the first two being 
radiation potentials, and the last the ionisation potential. These 
values correspond respectively with the first and second lines and 
the convergence frequency of the Lyman series. The values 11*3, 
12*8, and 16*2 refer to the molecule, being due, respectively, to 
ionisation without dissociation, dissociation plus radiation from an 
atom, and dissociation plus ionisation of an atom. The lowest 
voltage at which an arc can be maintained in hydrogen is 16*2 volts. 

A similar study of nitrogen showed the arcing voltage to be 16*15 
volts, at which value the positive bands were observed. One of 
these increased in intensity with further increase of voltage, and the 
other decreased. The negative band appeared at above 18 volts, 
and increased in strength with the voltage. The lines in the 
visible region of the spectrum were not seen at a potential below 70 
volts. Whilst dissociation of nitrogen was impossible at tempera¬ 
tures obtained by the heated tube, dissociation by electronic 
bombardment was facilitated by electrically heated tungsten. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Observations on the Structure of the Hydrogen Lines H a 

and H/ 3 . A. E. M. Geddes {Proc. Boy. Soc. Edin ., 1923, 43, 
37—42).—According to Sommerfeld’s theory of the fine structure 
of spectral lines, the separation of the doublets for all members of the 
Balmer series of hydrogen lines should be constant, and corresi ond 
with a value hv = 0*365 cm; 1 . The author finds for H« and H 
respectively, the values 8v = 0*34 and 0*33 cm" 1 . The r suit is 
held to support McLennan’s view (A., 1921, ii, 666) that the value 
of 8v decreases with decrease of wave-length, so that the Balmer 
series must be regarded as a principal series, and not as a subordinate 

J. S. G. T. 
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iipectra of Hydrogen, Nitrogen, end Oxygen in the Extreme 
Ultra-violet. J. J. Hopbtkld (Physical Rev., 1922, 20, 673— 
688; of. this vol., ii, 1).—Contrary to belief, oxygen and other 
gases are found not to be opaque in the extreme ultra-violet region, 
and a method has been developed for their examination. For 
hydrogen, wave-lengths are given for ninety lines from X 886*6 to 
X 1069*2. The resonance line is superimposed in the fourth order on 
the Hi line; hence its wave-length is 1215*68 ± 0*03 A. This 
coincidence confirms the Bohr formula for this line. In the case of 
nitrogen, the continuous discharge gives chiefly the band spectrum, 
nineteen bands from X 1025*8 to X 1384*7 being measured; the 
disruptive discharge gave fifty new lines. It appears probable that 
Lyman's (Astrophys. J., 1916, 43, 89) helium fines are really due 
to air. With the disruptive discharge, oxygen yielded about 
one hundred new lines, extending to X 507*2»; when mercury 
vapour was present, about 16 additional lines, extending to X 433*0, 
were obtained. A. A. E. 

Emission and Absorption of Halogens in the Visible and 
Ultra-violet Regions. A. L. Narayan and D. Gtjnnayya (Phil. 
Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 827—830).—The emission spectra of bromine 
and chlorine are line spectra the nature of which depends on the 
intensity of the discharge and the temperature of the tube. As 
the temperature increases, some of the lines are reinforced and 
others disappear. The absorption spectra have been studied up 
to 2000 A. All these vapours give a banded spectrum in the 
yellowish-green region between 6800 A. and 5000 A., and at the 
same time general absorption begins at the ultra-violet and extends 
up to 4900 A. With increase of pressure, the bands become darker 
and a few more are added at the red end, and the general absorption 
band extends more and more up to the green, where the banded 
spectrum begins. The absorption of bromine vapour gradually 
increases as the temperature rises from 30° to 600°, until at the 
latter temperature it absorbs almost the whole of the ultra-violet 
up to 2000A.; this is the temperature of maximum absorption. 
In the case of chlorine, the absorption increases slightly towards 
the red end with rise in temperature, but towards the short wave¬ 
length side there is no appreciable change. The maximum absorp¬ 
tion for iodine occurs at 300°. The emission and absorption spectra 
of the halogens are not complementary. W. E. G. 

Structure of the Band Spectrum of Helium. II. W. E. 
Curtis (Proc. Ray. Sac., 1923, [A], 103, 315—333).—In con¬ 
tinuation of previous work (A., 1922, ii, 330), the author has 
investigated the structure of seven doublet bands, near XX 4660, 
3680, 3350, 5130, 4000, 3630, and 3460 A., in the spectrum of 
helium. Each band consists of three series, two of which proceed 
to a head, whilst the third does not. Tables of wave-lengths and 
least square empirical formulae are given for the constituent series 
of each band. The structure of the bands is considered in the 
light of the quantum theory, and it is shown that the doublet 

14—2 
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separations should tend to decrease in passing to higher members 
of the series, but not to vanish, a result which is in accordance 
with the measurements of Fowler (A., 1915, ii, 118). Kratzer’s 
half-quantum hypothesis (A., 1922, ii, 409) is applied to discuss 
the displacement of the more refrangible branches of the bands. 
A graphical method of calculating moments of inertia of the mole¬ 
cules concerned in the emission of the spectrum is detailed, and 
numerical values of the initial and final moment are calculated in 
the case of each of the bands. Initial values so calculated range 
from 2*00 x 10“ 40 to 2*17 xlCT 40 whilst final values range from 
1*71 X 10** 40 to 1*76 x 10” 40 . The differences between the stable 
and energised moments of inertia are large compared with the 
variation of the latter among themselves, and indicate that whilst 
the removal of the electron from the innermost to the next orbit 
considerably modifies the configuration of the molecule, subsequent 
transitions have relatively little effect. No perturbations were 
found in the bands XX 6400, 4546, and 5730, previously studied, 
but in the main series of doublets, XX 4650, 3680, and 3350, five 
cases occur. These displacements (obs.-calc.) range from —2*11 
to +1*50 cm." 1 . They originate in disturbances of the initial 
energised state of the molecule. Their complete explanation 
requires possibly the postulation of an additional molecular type in 
addition to the whole- and half-quantum types. A new combination 
law in the form R'(m)— P(m+l)=constant, is shown to hold for 
bands of the same series and for the same value of m. J. S. G. T. 

Series Spectra the Emission of which is Associated with 
more than One Electron. Gregor Wentzel ( Physikal . Z ., 
1923, 24, 104—109).—Certain lines in the neon spectrum are 
produced in pairs by the simultaneous transference of two electrons, 
one from the 2 2 to an outer orbit, and the other from 2 1 to 2«. 
The energy changes involved in these passages are discussed witn 
the aid of a diagram and it is shown that the difference between 
the work of excitation for two such lines, will be nearly the same 
as the work involved in the transference of an electron from L x to 
L 2 which gives rise to a line in the Rontgen spectra. The Ritzsche 
term (A X A^) may be derived from the Ritzsche formula, but to 
obtain the non-Ritzsche term (A*A 2 ) a constant amount 782cm.*" 1 
must be added. The spectra of calcium, barium, and strontium 
are studied from this point of view, and values for the term differ¬ 
ences, the ionisation work an d the work of excitation 

A 2 —A v are given for a number of lines. W. E. G. 

Regularities in the Red Xenon Spectrum. L. A. Sommer 
(Z. Phy&ik, 1923, 13, 85—93).—This work was undertaken in order 
that a comparison might be possible between the spectrum of 
xenon and that of ionised caesium. The measurements of Baly, 
Merrill, and Meggers have been employed. In all, 148 lines have 
been arranged in pairs and groups on the basis of constant frequency 
differences. The intensities, X and y, Hi are given. The comparison 
with the caesium spectrum will shortly be communicated. 

w. e. a 
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The Mass Spectra of the Chemical E l ement s. IV. F. W. 

Aston (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 934—054; cf. A., 1921, ii, 474). 
—The photographic plates used in this investigation have been 
improved by a process of Schumannisation, consisting in partly 
dissolving away the gelatin from the plate by means of sulphuric 
acid. The doubly-charged helium atom was sought for without 
success. The isotopes of nickel were investigated by employing 
nickel carbonyl diluted by carbon dioxide, and the atomic weights 
of its isotopes were 58 and 60, respectively. The intensity relation 
between the lines agrees with that predicted from the experimental 
atomic weight. The isotopes of titanium and chromium could 
not be determined when the chlorides were employed on account 
of the action of the chlorine atoms on the material composing the 
apparatus. Also lead ethyl and zinc methyl gave unsatisfactory 
results. The two weak xenon lines, 128, 130, pi^viously suspected, 
have been confirmed, and two new components at 124 and 126 
discovered after considerable over-exposure of the plate. Tin in 
the form of tin tetramethyl gave the isotopes 116, 117, 118, 119, 

120, (121), 122, and 124; the values are less than whole numbers 
by 2—3 parts in 1000, as was detected by an examination of the 
line Sn 12 ®CH s , which is asymmetrically situated with respect to 
the two xenon lines, 134,136. Only one iron line could be definitely 
identified, and this differed slightly from the whole number rule. 
Cadmium lines could not be obtained when the metal was volatil¬ 
ised inside the discharge tube, but its introduction led to the com¬ 
plete removal of the mercury lines. On volatilisation, selenium 
gave five strong lines, 76, 77, 78, 80, 82, and a faint sixth at 74, 
and these were confirmed by the occurrence of lines due to CSe, 
COSe, and CSe 2 . Three are isobaric with three of the krypton 
lines. No success was obtained with tellurium or beryllium. 
Aluminium appears to be a simple element, and no isotope of 
chlorine occurs at 39. Trimethvlstibine gave two strong lines at 

121, 123, the former being slightly the more intense, and these 

lines showed no appreciable deviation from the whole number rule. 
A complete list of the known isotopes is given. W. E. G. 

The Relationship between the Arc Spectrum of Sodium, 
the First Spark Spectrum of Magnesium, and the Second 
Spark Spectrum of Aluminium. E. Fites (Z. Physile , 1923, 
13, 211—220).—In a previous paper (cf. this vol., ii, 1,103), it was 
shown how the terms in the arc spectrum of sodium could be utilised 
to determine the potential function in the inner field of the atom. 
It is now possible to extend these deductions from Na 1 to the 
related spectra, Mg 11 , and A1 UI , although the configurations of 
these three systems are not exactly identical. For the calculation 
of the corresponding magnesium and aluminium spectra, only the 
data for Na f and the value of the L x term of magnesium and 
aluminium are needed. The deviations between the experimental 
and calculated values, which increase with increasing atomic 
number, do not disturb the high degree of relationship between the 
three spectra. W. E. G. 
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Wave-length Measurements in the Arc Spectra of Neody¬ 
mium and Samarium. C. C. Kibss (U.S. Bur. Standards Sci. 
Papers , 1922,18,201—219; cf. A., 1922, ii, 244).—The arc speotrum 
of neodymium has been investigated between X 5474*72 and 8935*97, 
and that of samarium between X 5475*20 and 9264*59, involving 
about 1500 lines in each, of which 130 are common to both. The 
latter are of unknown origin, and may possibly be characteristic of 
the intermediate unknown element of atomic number 61. 

A. A. E. 

Series-spectra of the Aluminium Sub-group. J. A. Carroll 
(Proc. Roy . Soc ., 1923, [A], 103, 334—338).—The author has 
investigated the absorption spectrum of thallium vapour at a 
temperature of 500—600°, over the range XX 7000—2500 A. No 
trace of absorption lines corresponding with the principal series 
was observed. Lines corresponding with the sharp serieB were 
observed at XX 5350*46, 3775*72, 3229*75, and 2580*14 A., and to 
the diffuse series at XX 3529*43, 3519*24, 2767*87, 2921*52, and 
2918*32 A. The line X 2768 A. showed absorption on the red side 
only. The absence of the principal series of lines and the reversal 
of the subordinate series indicate that, in accordance with the 
latest developments of Bohr’s theory, the normal state of the atoms 
in the aluminium sub-group of elements corresponds with a 1 7r 
orbit and not with a 1 cr orbit as in the alkali metals. Of the three 
outermost electrons in the case of thallium, two are in 6 X orbits 
and one in a 6* orbit, the latter giving rise to the arc spectrum. 

J. S. G. T. 

The Spark Spectrum of Gallium in Air and in Hydrogen. 

Elias Klein (Astrophys. «/., 1923, 111, 373—379).—The wave¬ 
lengths of eighty-three lines, fourteen being questionable and forty- 
eight new, in the spark spectrum of gallium, between X 2177 and 
X 6414, in air and hydrogen have been measured with an accuracy 
of about ±0*05 A. It was found that in air, oxidation takes place, 
the gallium oxide formed superficially then radiating only the 
strongest lines of the metal, whilst in the case of nitrogen the 
bands masked the fainter gallium lines. A. A. E. 

The Electric Furnace Spectrum of Iron in the Ultra-violet, 
with Supplementary Data for the Blue and Violet. Arthur S. 
Kino {Astrophys. «/., 1922, 56, 318—339; cf. ibid., 1913, 37, 239). 
—Previous tables (X 3884 to X 7208) are extended to X 2298. 
Furnace emission spectra extend into the ultra-violet only as 
far as the continuous spectrum of a black body at the same tem¬ 
perature, but by using a gas-filled tungsten lamp or by explosion 
of a series of fine wires, absorption spectra corresponding with 
either low or high temperatures of the vapour may be obtained 
extending to X2298 or beyond. Tables are given containing the 
temperature classification of 904 lines in the arc, and in low (1600°), 
medium (2000°), and high (2300°) temperature furnace spectra; 
a revised classification of 262 lines, X 3884 to X 4531 and a list of 
the most persistent low temperature lines are also given. Experi¬ 
ments with various metals indicate a parallelism between the 
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successive temperature excitation stages and the radiation stages 
as the potential is increased in low voltage vacuum arcs. The 
furnace method is suitable for the classification of spectra of 
substances of high b. p. A. A. E. 

Behaviour of Spectral Lines at the Positive Pole of the 
Metallic Arc. Paul W. Merrill (Astrophys. J., 1922, 56, 
475—482).—By using the Pfund type of arc, it was found possible 
to classify five hundred iron lines between X 3849 and X 5763 into 
six classes according to the degree of increase of the intensity of 
the lines at the boundary of the small region of luminous vapour 
just above the point where the core of the arc enters the molten 
bead which forms the positive electrode. Fair correlation was 
obtained with King’s furnace classification. Similar relationships 
were found in the case of one hundred and eighty cobalt lines and 
some nickel lines. * A. A. E. 

An Explanation of Complicated Spectra (Manganese, 
Chromium, etc. ) by the Inner Quantum Number. A. Sommer- 
feld (Ann. Physik, 1923, [iv], 70, 32—62).—The conception of 
the inner quantum number has been further extended (cf. ibid., 
1920, 63, 221) to provide an explanation of complicated line spectra. 
The choice of the combinations between the three quantum numbers 
k , n , and j is limited to the following: for the inner quantum number, 

’ [ j-1 

j—~\j and for the “azimutal” quantum number, k—k±\. 

b'+i 

The Lande condition that the combination O — O is impossible 
may be used to determine the absolute values of the quantum 
numbers. Witli the aid of the conception of the inner quantum 
number, it is possible to predict the intensities of the spectrum 
lines, those lines being the strongest in which j changes by 
the same amount as k; the intensity becomes weaker the more 
the change of A j deviates from the change A k. These rules 
are applied to the members of the line spectra of manganese 
and chromium. For chromium, the passage 0 — 0 is absent 
and the existing lines are in agreement with the above principles, 
but in the scheme formulated for manganese the combination 
O — O is present, and doubt arises as to the absolute values for 
the quantum numbers. The number of levels into which the 
8, P , D, . . . series or s , p, d, . . . series are divided increases 
according to the numbers 1, 3, 5 . . . The relationship between 
the inner quantum number and the impulse moment, and between 
the latter and the magneton number, is discussed. Doubt is 
expressed as to whether the paramagnetic moment is identical 
with the impulse moment derived from the inner quantum number. 

W. E. G. 

Series Relationships in the Arc Spectrum of Chromium. 

H. Gieseler (Ann. Physik , 1922, [iv], 69, 147—160).—From the 
observed Zeeman effect and with the aid of the Lancia theory (Z. 
Physik , 1921, 5, 231), it has been possible to arrange and classify 
the arc spectrum of chromium. The key to the chromium spectrum 
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is given by the 3a/2-groups which had been already discovered for 
calcium, barium, and strontium. In the arc spectrum of chromium, 
three such groups occur, which consist of 12 lines. These are 
arranged in Rydberg schemes, giving the intensity X in A., 
v=10 8 X~ 1 va0i , and the differences between related lines. Also 
two pd series have been found, consisting of twelve lines, and from 
the Land6 theory the separation factor g for the d terms has been 
calculated. The agreement between theory and experiment is 
good. The p differences also occur in combination with s terms 
in one series, and a second, somewhat faint group possibly with 
s term differences has been discovered, but it was not possible in 
this group to measure the Zeeman effect. A table is given of the 
Zeeman effect for lines in the chromium spectrum. W. E. G. 

Spectral Series and Ionisation and Resonance Potentials 
of Chromium and Molybdenum. M. A. Catalan (Compt. 
rend., 1923, 176, 1063—1065). —One system of series of triplets of 
the arc spectrum of molybdenum has already been given (this vol., 
ii, 105) and a second parallel series is now tabulated. The diffuse 
term is also quintuple and the diffuse triplets are formed by nine 
components. By means of the terms Is of chromium and molyb¬ 
denum (54640*9 and 57420*4) the ionisation potentials of these 
elements are found to be 6*7 and 7*1 volts, respectively. The first 
resonance potentials calculated from the triplets X4254, 4275, 
4290, and X 3798, 3864, 3902 are 2*89 and 3*19 volts from chromium 
and molybdenum, respectively. G. F. M. 

The Existence of New Lines, including a Sommerfeld 
Doublet, excluded by the Principle of Selection in the L-series 
of the Heavy Elements. Pierre Auger and A. Dauvillier 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1297—1298). —A record of observations 
of new lines in the X-ray spectra of certain heavy elements. They 
correspond with the combinations and M 5 L V the former 

forming a Sommerfeld doublet with the p n line. Details are also 
given of twenty-five L lines in the spectrum of tantalum and of 
4 K lines in that of ruthenium. H. J. E. 

An Extension of the Fundamental Ultra-red Absorption 
Band of Hydrogen Chloride. W. F. Colby, C. F. Meyer, and 
D. W. Bronx (Astrophys. J ., 1923, 57, 7 —19).—The fundamental 
absorption band of hydrogen chloride at 3*4/i has been further 
studied (cf. A., 1922, ii, 5) and extended from 3*9 to 4*2 y. by the aid 
of a grating having 2,800 lines to the inch. Seven new principal 
lines have been measured, and a series of faint lines has been 
discovered between the principal lines in the region m = — 12 to 
m = — 17. The possibility of these faint lines being Rowland 
ghosts, Lyman ghosts, or secondary reflections is discussed and 
rejected. They are observed only when the gas is heated at about 
500°. A table and a diagram of the thirty-nine lines of the entire 
known spectrum of hydrogen chloride are given, and revised 
constants have been computed for Kratzer’s theoretical formula. 

A. A. E. 
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The Effect of certain Dissolved Substances on the Ultra- 
red Absorption of Water. J. R. Collins (Physical Rev ., 1922, 
20, 486—498).—In a study of the absorption of water from 0*8 to 
2*3 fi, the wave-lengths of maximum absorption were found to be 
0*97, 1*20, 1*44, and 2*00 fi, the corresponding coefficients of absorp¬ 
tion being 0*448, 1*220, 29*4, and 103, respectively. In the absorp¬ 
tion spectrum of water vapour, the bands at 1*44 and 2*00 y. are 
stronger, and the other two bands weaker than for liquid water; 
it is suggested that the former and the latter bands are associated 
with different kinds of molecules. The ultra-red absorption spectra 
of aqueous solutions of the following substances from 0*8 to 2*3 /* 
have been determined : sodium, potassium, and lithium hydroxides; 
aluminium, calcium, magnesium, sodium, and strontium chlorides; 
silver, aluminium, magnesium, ammonium, and zinc nitrates; 
aluminium and zinc sulphates; sodium thiosulphate. In all 
cases, the solutes decreased the absorption in the water band at 
1*44 fi and probably also in that at 2 *00 //, whereas all except alumin¬ 
ium and zinc sulphates and the hydroxides increased the absorption 
in the bands at 0*97 and 1*20/z. The results do not agree with the 
solvate theory which ascribes the effect to the formation of hydrates. 

A. A. E. 

Absorption of Potassium Vapour. A. L. Narrayan and 
1). Gunnayya (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 831—834; cf. A., 1922, 
ii, 679).—The absorption spectrum of potassium vapour has been 
studied at high vapour densities up to 950° with the view of extending 
the Balmer series for this element. Between 750° and 800°, this 
series could be observed up to the thirtieth member, and at slightly 
higher temperatures evidence of the presence of some members of 
the diffuse series was obtained. In the red-channelled spectrum 
15 bands were measured. W. E. G. 

The Fluorescence and Channelled Absorption Spectra of 
Caesium and other Alkali Elements. J. C. McLennan and 
D. S. Ainslie (Proc. Roy. Soc. y 1923, [A], 103, 304—314).—Experi¬ 
ments are described showing that potassium vapour, in addition to 
the banded fluorescence and absorption spectra observed by Wood 
and Carter (Physical Rev., 1908), possesses a closely-banded absorp¬ 
tion spectrum in the region of wave-lengths X 8625—8200 A., longer 
than that of the first member, X 7699*01 A., of its doublet series, 
and also a more widely spaced one in the region, X4500—4150 A., 
of the second member of the series. The channelled absorption 
spectrum of rubidium was shown to consist of at least seventeen 
bands, four additional to those observed by Carter (A., 1910, ii, 
672) and to extend from X 6700 A. to X 7100 A. The fluorescence 
spectrum of rubidium was found to consist of a wide band between 
X 6540 A. and X 7100 A. It was channelled on the long wave¬ 
length side, but continuous on the side of shorter wave-lengths. 
With caesium vapour, a channelled absorption spectrum consisting 
of bands at XX 7585, 7659, 7706, 7749, and 7778 A., was found, and 
a fluorescence spectrum consisting of an unresolved band extending 
from about X 7540 A. to X 8000 A. Lithium probably possesses 

14* 
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a banded absorption speotrum in the ultra-violet. It is considered 
very probable that the complete fluorescence and channelled absorp¬ 
tion spectra ol caesium and rubidium have the same characteristics 
as the corresponding spectra of sodium and potassium. J. S. 6. T. 

Rare Earths. XIII. Absorption Spectra. L. F. Yntema 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc ., 1923, 45, 907—915).—The absorption spectra 
of solutions of chlorides of praseodymium, neodymium, samarium, 
dysprosium, holmium, erbium, and thulium in the visible region have 
been measured at various concentrations and thicknesses of solution. 
Absorption curves have been drawn and the last appearance of each 
band on dilution has been tabulated. In the case of praseodymium, 
five bands are recorded with maxima at XX 4441, 4690, 4891, 5890, 
and 5974 A. ; with neodymium twenty-two bands were photographed 
with maxima at XX 3803, 4185, 4273, 4331, 4612, 4691, 4755, 4803, 
5091, 5123, 5205, 5222, 5319, 5726, 5748, 5782, 6228, 6251, 6286, 
6374, 6786, and 6877 A., and in addition faint bands were observed 
by visual methods at 4293, 4869, 5253, 5731, 5816, 5823, 5888, and 
6720 A. The band 5816 is stated by Baxter and Chapin to occur 
only in nitrate solutions, and the band 5470, which also occurs in 
nitrate solutions, was not observed in the present work (A., 1911, ii, 
285). With samarium, bands were photographed with maxima at 
XX 3740, 3905, 4013, 4071, 4154, 4177, 4411, 4636, 4794, 4893, 4995, 
5297, and 5594 A., and faint bands were also found by visual methods 
at XX 4509,4744,5277, and 5572 A. Seven bands were photographed 
with dysprosium, the maxima lying at XX 3800, 3873, 3990, 4275, 
4502, 4534, and 4754 A., and a faint band found visually at X 4778 A. 
Twenty-two bands are recorded for holmium, the maxima lying at 
XX 3865, 4159, 4174, 4192, 4220, 4273, 4505, 4522, 4549, 4678, 4735, 
4799, 4831, 4853, 4910, 5365, 5435, 5493, 6405, 6433, 6530, and 
6567 A. Nineteen bands were photographed for erbium with 
maxima lying at XX 4050, 4060, 4072, 4104, 4123, 4422, 4479, 
4537, 4555,4849,4871, 4913, 5208, 5232, 5416, 5490, 6490,6526, and 
6669 A., and two faint bands at XX 5396 and 5515 A. observed 
visually. Thulium gives four bands with maxima at XX 4643, 
6588, 6835, and 6999 A. It is pointed out that the close coincidence 
of the two holmium bands at XX 4273 and 4505 A. with the dyspro¬ 
sium bands at XX 4275 and 4502 A. may lead to confusion in the 
identification of either element in the presence of the other. A 
method for the quantitative estimation of the rare earths is outlined, 
which consists in diluting the mixture until the most persistent band 
has disappeared and taking the ratio between the equivalent 
thickness of the last appearance in the mixture and in the pure salt. 
There appears to be no definite periodic arrangement of the absorp¬ 
tion bands. J. F. S. 

Production of Narrow and Broad Bands in the Absorption 
Spectra of Substances in Solution and in the Vapour State. 

Victor Henri ( Compt . rend ., 1923, 176, 1142—1145).—From a 
comparative study of a large number of organic compounds, the 
following general rules were deduced. A substance having only 
a single double bond in its molecule, e.g. 9 C~C, C^O, C~N, 
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or N~0, has only broad bands in its absorption spectrum both 
in solution and in the state of vapour. A substance with a single 
molecule containing two or more double bonds either adjacent or 
conjugated presents numerous narrow bands both in solution or 
as vapour, distributed in series conforming with the theory of 
quanta. If the two double bonds in molecules of this type are 
separated by the introduction of CH*- groups, the narrow bands fuse 
together, and only broad bands appear in the spectrum. If the 
molecule is weighted by the introduction of more and more compli¬ 
cated atomic groups, the narrow bands are widened, and eventually 
form themselves into broad, continuous bands. Examples of 
these changes are given in acraldehyde, crotonaldehyde, and 
mesityl oxide, mono- and di-substitution products of benzene, etc. 
The mechanism of the production of these bands is discussed, 
and it is concluded that for molecules containing only a single 
double bond the first postulate of Bohr does not apply, and only 
the second is valid, whilst for molecules with two neighbouring 
double bonds both postulates apply, the first being determined 
by the existence of an electric polarity in the molecule. G. F. M. 

The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectrum of Chlorobenzene 
Vapour. Determination of the Molecular Structure. Victor 
Henri (< Compt . rend., 1923, 176, 1298—1301).—A more complete 
study of the absorption spectrum resulted in the measurement of 
more than seven hundred and fifty bands between 2755 and 2262 A., 
the greater number of these being observed at a pressure of 3 mm. 
The spectrum consists of eight groups of bands each of which is 
made up of several series. The conclusion is drawn that the mole¬ 
cule has two separate moments of inertia in relation to two axes of 
rotation; one of these corresponds with that of benzene and is 
about an axis passing through the CCl-group and the CH-group in 
the para-position with respect to it, the other is smaller and per¬ 
pendicular to this. The molecule is regarded as a flattened octa¬ 
hedron, the centre of gravity of the CCl-group being half the distance 
of that of the opposite CH-group from the median plane. H. J. E. 

Relation between Absorption and Structure. IV. Struc¬ 
ture and the Absorption of Light of Acid Additive Products 
of Benzylideneimines. V. A. Izmailski (J. Buss. Pkys. Chem. 
Soc., 1918, 50, 167—189; cf. A., 1915, ii, 198 ; 1916, i, 287).— 
The absorption spectra of different acid salts of various substituted 
benzylidenoanils are measured, and the structure of these salts 
discussed from these data. In view of the fact that many of these 
salts can exist in two chromoisomeric forms, so-called meso-formul» 
are given them, as follows : 



where X is an acidic radicle and the broken lines represent partial 
valency linkings. Those substances in which the para-position in 
the aldehydic benzene ring is occupied by atoms or groups more 
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unsaturated with regard to valency than the corresponding carbon 
atom, as, for example, the amino- and dimethylamino-groups, 
exhibit more strongly marked tendencies to exist in forms represented 
by the two meso-formulse shown above. Absorption of light by 
organic substances is concluded to be due, not to any particular 
group or radicle of the molecule, but to be a function of the molecule 
as a whole, as is shown by the very similar absorption constants 
obtained for p-dimethylaminobenzylideneanil, NMe 2 , CgH 4 *CH;NPh, 
and benzylidene -p-dimethylaminoanil, CHPh!N*C 6 H 4 *NMeo. 

Absorption curves are drawn for the following substances : Benzyl- 
ideneanil, its sulphate, and its hydriodide, which exists in two forms; 
for diphenylmethylidenephenylimine, PhgCINPh, its hydriodide 
and hydrobromide; for ^-dimethylaminobenzylideneanil, its 
hydrobromide, dihydrobromide, acetate, and diacetate, and for 
benzylidene-jp-dimethylaminoanil. R. T. 

The Absorption Spectra of Vegetable Dyes of the Flavone 
Series. I. Yuji Shibata and Kensh6 Kimotsuki (Acta 
Phytochim ., 1923, 1, 91—104).—The vegetable colouring matters 
of the flavone series show two characteristic absorption curves in 
the ultra-violet, and since the position of these bands is affected by 
the number and orientation of the hydroxyl groups, the ultra¬ 
violet absorption spectra serve as a ready means of identifying the 
different members of the series. The observations are best made 
in 1/10,000 molar alcoholic solution. Flavone itself has the two 
bands at frequencies 3500 and 4050. The position of the second 
band is scarcely influenced by hydroxyl groups, but the first is 
shifted towards the red by hydroxyl groups in the benzopyrone 
nucleus, and in the opposite direction by hydroxyl in the side phenyl 
group. Moreover, the depth of this band increases with the number 
of hydroxyl groups, as in the series kaempferol, quercetin, myricetin, 
containing, respectively, one, two, and three hydroxyls in the side 
phenyl group. Acetylation neutralises the influence of the hydroxyl 
groups, and diacetylchrysin and penta-acetylquercetin have exactly 
the same absorption spectrum as flavone. 

In chrysin, apigenin, and luteolin, the head of the first absorption 
band is near 3500; chrysin is exceptional in that the second band 
is also shifted considerably towards the red. Galangin, kaempferol, 
and kaempferide form a closely-related group with the first band 
at 2650. In quercetin, iaorhamnetin, and myricetin, this band is 
also at 2650 but is deeper. 

The absorption bands of the flavone colouring matters from 
seventeen different plants were examined, and by comparison of 
the curves obtained with those of the above substances it was 

Exact correspondence was not obtained, probably on account of 
impurities in the plant preparations. E. H. R. 

Absorption Spectra of Pyrrole and its Derivatives. I. 
The Absorption Spectrum of Pyrrole. T. V. Korshun and 
Klara Vladimirova Roll (J. Russ. Phys . Chem . Soc., 1917, 49, 
153 —156).—The absorption spectrum of pyrrole is found to contain 
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two bands, occurring at 1/A 3200—3500, and 1/y 3750—4000, 
these positions being close to those found for pyrrole derivatives at 
concentrations more than a thousand times smaller. These bands 
were not observed by Hartley and Dobbie (T., 1897, 73, 603), 
who used weaker solutions, or by Purvis (T., 1910, 97, 1657), who 
did not take readings of the part of the curve corresponding with 
the second band. The existence of these bands confirms Valiaschko’s 
law (J. Mus8. Phys . Chem. Soc. 9 1914, 46, 1820), that the absorption 
spectra of cyclic substances are essentially a feature of the nucleus, 
and that substitution merely intensifies and modifies them. R. T. 

The Low-voltage Arc in Mercury Vapour and its Relation 
to Fluorescence. Y. T. Yao (Physical Rev ., 1923, [ii], 21, 
1—21).—The effect of initial emission velocities of electrons on 
minimum ionising potentials is examined, and a proof of the funda¬ 
mental importance of the critical point of 4**9 volts for mercury 
vapour is held to have been obtained. Low voltage arc pheno¬ 
mena were studied under identical conditions for the two cases, 

(a) when the vapour was very near to the liquid surface, and 

(b) when it was far removed from it. The difference (about 1*2 

volts) in the minimum voltage for maintenance of the arc, together 
with the known dependence of fluorescence on the continuance of 
distillation of mercury, demonstrate the close relation existing 
between the production of arcs and the excitation of fluorescence 
and resonance radiation in mercury vapour. It is suggested that 
there may be some influence, due either to the arrangement of 
internal electrons or to the influence of neighbouring molecules, 
which increases the probability of ionisation along the lS—mp 2 
path as compared with the 1 S—mP path in freshly distilled vapour, 
but that this influence does not appreciably affect the potential 
energy of the electron in the IS state. A. A. E. 

Phosphorescence Caused by Active Nitrogen. E. P. Lewis 
(Nature , 1923, 111, 599—600).—Active nitrogen excites a green 
or bluish-green phosphorescence in a number of solid substances; 
the spectra are nearly all continuous. A strong effect is produced 
with uranium nitrate, uranium ammonium fluoride, zinc sulphide, 
barium chloride, strontium chloride, calcium chloride, and caesium 
chloride, whereas a weak effect is given by lithium chloride, sodium 
chloride, potassium chloride, sodium iodide, potassium iodide, 
sodium carbonate, and strontium bromide. The phenomenon 
may be due to chemical reaction with the active nitrogen, or to 
the presence of free electrons. A possible reason for the after¬ 
glow is briefly discussed, it being suggested that if there is enough 
oxygen present to remove most, but not all, of the electrons, recom¬ 
bination may proceed slowly, the spectrum of the afterglow being 
due to the recombination of electrons with positive molecular ions. 

A. A. E. 

The Establishment of Einstein’s Equivalence Law, and 
its Significance in Photochemical and Chemical Processes. 

Fritz Weigert (Z. Physik , 1923, 14, 383—409).—Einstein’s 
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thermodynamic deduction of the photochemical equivalence law 
is based on the conception of an ideal perfectly reversible photo¬ 
chemical reaction, and leads to the relation Q=Nhv between the 
heat tone, Q , of the reaction and the number of quanta N absorbed 
in the reaction. It is shown that a stable photochemical equi¬ 
librium is a physical impossibility. Einstein’s expression for the 
velocity of a photochemical reaction may be quantised only when 
component reactions of a non-photochemical nature are eliminated 
from consideration in the complete reaction. Under these con¬ 
ditions, the equivalence law for the primary photochemical reaction 
is expressed in the form q=Nhv , q being the energy absorbed in 
the primary process. Alternatively, the law may be expressed in 
the form q—'Znhv, where A T =2n. The mode of deduction of the 
result does not differentiate between equilibrium in a photo¬ 
chemical or thermodynamic system, and it is concluded, there¬ 
fore, that N energy quanta are absorbed in any molecular 
chemical or photochemical process. The fundamental equation 
u v j'=$Trhv^ . e~ Nhv l RT . /c 3 of the radiation hypothesis is deduced, 
and it is pointed out that the correlation by Arrhenius and others 
of the activating energy q with the thermochemical and optical 
properties of the system is not in agreement with the completely 
non-specific nature of the equation q=Nhv. The primary process 
in all chemical processes is conceived as consisting of the ejection 
of an electron from a quantised orbit accompanied by quanta of 
energy. Experiments indicate that absorption of radiation occurs 
in such a case only when the electron does not return to its original 
orbit, but enters a higher quantised orbit or becomes attached to 
another particle. J. S. G. T. 

Photo chemistry of Potassium Permanganate. I. Appli¬ 
cation of the Potentiometer to the Study of Photochemical 
Change. E. K. Rideal and R. G. W. Nourish (Proc. Roy . Soc., 
1923, [A], 103, 342—366).—Potassium permanganate solutions, 
when illuminated by ultra-violet light, undergo a marked change 
of electrode potential, which reverts slowly to its original value 
when the light is extinguished. The authors show that this change 
is due to an alteration in the hydrogen-ion concentration of the 
solution brought about by photochemical decomposition of the 
potassium permanganate, thus : 2KMn0 4 =K 2 0,2Mn0 2 +30. The 
compound J^0,2Mn0 2 is precipitated and a red sol of manganese 
dioxide and potassium manganite is formed. The decomposition 
is unimolecular over the range of concentration studied, and it is 
shown how the velocity constant can be calculated either from the 
changes of electrode potential during illumination or from the 
dark-recovery curve. Values of K determined by either of these 
methods are in very close agreement with the results of a spectro- 
photometric determination (X=0*00149). A photochemical station¬ 
ary state is produced in the solution owing to removal of potassium 
hydroxide by combination with hydrated manganese dioxide. The 
rate of decomposition of potassium permanganate is increased by 
the addition of sulphuric acid to the solution. In such solutions, 
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the reaction, throughout almost the whole of its course, is of zero 
order, the constant velocity indicating continuous complete absorp¬ 
tion of the photoactive radiation. This change in the type of 
decomposition is connected with the non-formation of colloid in 
the acid solution. Ammonium nitrate, uranyl nitrate, and potassium 
hypochlorite solutions afford photoactive effects similar to those 
observed with potassium permanganate. A photolytic cell con¬ 
taining potassium permanganate and yielding an E.M.F. equal to 
0*215 volt is described. J. S. 6. T. 

The Photochemistry of Unstable Substances. Edmund 
John Bowen (T., 1923, 123, 1199—1206). 

The Applications of Photography to Chemistry. Pierre 
J olibois (Bull. Soc. chim 1923, [iv], 33, 229—245).—A lecture 
delivered before the Strasbourg-Mulhouse section of the Societe 
Chimique de France. . G. F. M. 

Variation of the Photoelectric Activity of a Potassium 
Ferrocyanide Solution with Concentration. J. H. J. Poole 
(Phil. Mag ., 1923, [vi], 45, 895—906).—The effect of changes in 
the concentration of ferrocyanide solutions has been studied with 
the view of throwing light on the possible source of the photo¬ 
electron. The activity of the solution increases in a linear manner 
with increase in concentration, but at the higher concentrations 
the activity increases more rapidly than the concentration. This 
fact favours the view that the undissociated molecule is responsible 
for the photoelectric properties of the solution. Since potassium 
ferricyanide was found to be nearly inactive in solution, the effect 
cannot have been due to the positive ion. When the activity is 
plotted along the ordinate against the number of undissociated 
molecules in the solution, a straight line is obtained for the lower 
concentrations, but the curve bends upwards, as before, for the 
higher values. Surface concentration effects do not appear to 
account for the phenomenon. An alternative explanation is 
suggested, which ascribes the increased photoelectric effect in 
concentrated solutions to association of the undissociated mole¬ 
cules. This is in agreement with the high photoelectric activity of 
the solid salt, W. E. G. 

Tracks of a-Particles in Helium. D. M. Bose and S. K. 
Ghosh ( Nature , 1923, 111, 463—464).—Photographs have been 
obtained of the ionisation tracks of a-particles from polonium in 
helium. Both electrons are ejected on the same side of the a-particle 
track. Tracks indicating the collision of an a-particle with an 
atom more complex than hydrogen or helium may possibly originate 
from the breaking up of a nitrogen nucleus with the expulsion of a 
hydrogen nucleus. A. A. E. 

The Continuous Rbntgen Spectrum. Helmuth Kulen- 
kampfe (Ann. Physik 9 1922, 69, 548—595).—An investigation into 
the dependanoe of the intensities and spectral distribution of the 
continuous Rdntgen rays on the atomic number of the metal 
forming the anticathode, and on the voltage of the cathode rays. 
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The Rontgen rays from the eight metals, aluminium, iron, eobalt, 
nickel, copper, silver, tin, and platinum, have been examined 
at the constant voltage, 10470 volts, over a wave-length X=r0 
to X=2*8 A., and for two metals, silver and platinum, for 
the voltage interval, 7000 to 12,000 volts. Corrections were 
made to the observed intensities for the absorption in the 
aluminium window of the tube and in the adjoining air space, and 
for the absorption inside the anticathode material. The depend- 
ance of the reflecting power of the crystal on the wave-length of 
the Rontgen rays and the length of the ionisation chamber were 
also taken into account. The intensity maximum of the Rontgen 
rays is displaced slightly towards the shorter wave-lengths with 
increase in atomic weight. The intensity maximum and the total 
intensity is directly proportional to the atomic number of the 
element. The measurement of the intensity maxima and the 
total intensities for iron, cobalt, and nickel are made difficult by the 
presence of strong spectral lines, and by selective absorption on the 
short wave-length side of the maximum. When the specific intensity 
Jy is plotted against y 0 —y, the curves show a linear trend through¬ 
out the larger part of their course. The tangent to these curves 
is directly proportional to the atomic number, and on changing 
the potential (atomic number constant) a parallel series of curves 
is obtained. Thus, Jy=const. (y 0 —y), where the constant is de¬ 
pendent on the atomic number, and not on the potential. In the 
neighbourhood of the limiting frequency, a striking break in the 
curve occurs. W. E. G. 

Characteristic L Absorption of X-Rays for Elements of 
Atomic Numbers 62 to 77. J. M. Cork (.Physical Rev., 1923, 
[ii], 21, 326—333).—Compounds of samarium (62), gadolinium 
(64), dysprosium (66), erbium (68), ytterbium (70), tantalum (73), 
tungsten (74), osmium (76), or iridium (77) were uniformly distri¬ 
buted over a filter-paper and interposed between a Coolidge tube 
with a tungsten target and a calcite crystal. The emission lines 
of tungsten were used as reference lines for the measurement of 
the wave-lengths of the absorption edges. The following are 
tabulated : (a) The X-ray spectrum of tungsten, together with a 
proposed notation, based on the use for each emission line of a 
symbol designating the initial and final energy levels, e.g. X 1*0596, 
y 3 (Siegbahn), x (Sommerfeld), is i 3 y 6 . (b) The mean values of 

the observed wave-lengths, with values of v/N and Vv/N. (c) The 
L % —L x regular doublet frequency differences expressed as A v/N, 
exhibiting good agreement with values computed from Sommer- 
feld’s formula, and the frequency differences of the and L a ' 
emission lines. ( d ) The energy levels of the various electronic 
orbits expressed in terms of v/N. The expression Vv/N for L v 
L 2 , and L 8 has been plotted as a function of the atomic number, 
and it is pointed out that the deviation of the curves from Moseley’s 
Unear relation may be qualitatively explained by taking into 
account the nuclear defect due to other electrons and the relativity 
correction. The observed results are in approximate agreement 
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with the empirical expression A(v/iV)=JC£ 6 , where Z is the atomic 
number, and K has the values 4*44x10“® for L 2 —L ly 1*97x10“® 
for M 2 —M v and 9*60 xlO" 9 for Jif 4 —if 3 . A. A. E. 

X-Ray Absorption Coefficients of Carbon, Hydrogen, and 
Oxygen. A. R. Olson, Elmer Dershem, and H. H. Storch 
(Physical Rev ., 1923, [ii], 21, 30—37).—The work of Aur&i (A., 
1919, ii, 89), in so far as it appeared to disclose a large discrepancy 
between the absorption coefficients for non-homogeneous X-rays 
of graphite and carbon in organic combination, would likewise 
suggest a difference in the case of aromatic and aliphatic carbon; 
it has therefore been repeated for the cases of water, benzene, 
toluene, xylene, mesitylene, heptane, and cyciohexanol. The 
variation with wave-length between 0*35 and 0*98 A. is in all 
cases in accordance with the equation where (for a 

gram-molecule in a cell of 1 cm. 2 cross-section) the values for A 
are 3*5, 15*3, 19 0, 21*7, 24*2, 21*5, and 20*5, respectively, and 
for B, 44*5, 74*9> 85*3, 98*3, 113*6, 87*3, and 121*0, respectively. 
The mass absorption coefficients of hydrogen, carbon, and oxygen 
for X-rays of wave-lengths from 0*25 to 0*98 A. are computed as 
follows; {x H -0*37+0*28X 3 ; // C -0*18+10U 3 ; /* o -0*16+2*785X 3 
These results are in direct contradiction to those of Auren (loc. cit.) 9 
and constitute a proof of the additive law. The identity of the 
constants for the group CH 2 when involving carbon in the aliphatic 
or aromatic condition, or both, lead to the conclusion that the 
absorption coefficients of aliphatic carbon, aromatic carbon, and 
graphitic carbon are the same for wave-lengths less than 1 A. 

A. A. E. 

Absorption Coefficients for Homogeneous X-Rays. E. G. 

Taylor (Physical Rev., 1922, 20, 709 — 714). —The effect of the 
interposition of a cell containing a known thickness of various 
liquids before lead slits and a calcite crystal, by means of which 
only slightly divergent K a rays from the molybdenum target 
of a Coolidge tube were reflected into an ionisation chamber, was 
measured. The following results were obtained for the mole¬ 
cular absorption : pinene, 1 *209 X 10“ 24 ; limonene, 1 *206 X 10“ 24 ; 
benzene, 0*707 Xl0“ 24 ; toluene, 0 8 34 x 10 -24 ; isopropyl alcohol, 
0*683 xl0“ 22 ; methyl propionate, 1*089 XlO“ 22 ; ethyl acetate, 
1 *099 X 10- 22 ; acetone, 0*679 x 10“ 22 ; ethyl formate, 0*970 X 10* 22 ; 
trimethylene glycol. 0*986 xKT 22 . Atomic absorption coefficients 
for X-rays X 0*715 A. are computed as follows on the assumption 
that absorption is an additive atomic property: carbon, 0*1134 X 
10” 22 , oxygen, 0*304 xl0“ 22 , hydrogen (calculated from hydro¬ 
carbons), 0*0048 X 10“ 22 . There are, however, indications that the 
assumption may not be accurately true. Moreover, when the 
atomic absorption of oxygen is subtracted from the molecular 
absorption of water, 0*322 x 10 “ 22 , a value is found for the absorption 
of hydrogen approximately twice that determined from the hydro¬ 
carbons ; the cause may possibly lie in a difference in the strength 
of the bond uniting the hydrogen to the other elements of the 
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compound. The atomic absorption of aluminium is found to be 
2*29x10~ 2a . A. A. E. 

The Adsorption of the -B and -C Members of the Radium 
and Thorium Series by Ferric Hydroxide. John Arnold 
Cranston and Robert Hijtton (T., 1923,123,1318—1324). 

Origin of Radioactive Disintegration. S. Rosseland 
(Nature, 1923, 111, 357; cf. Pease, A., 1922, ii, 757).—In view of 
the fact that the life-periods of the elements at the beginning of 
the disintegration series are large, it is possible that the nuclei 
may be intrinsically stable, the radioactivity of these elements 
being due to the action of an external field of force originating in 
the surrounding electrons. In the case of rubidium and potassium, 
radioactivity might be due to an enhanced efficiency of the perturb¬ 
ations due to resonance in the interaction between nuclear and 
electronic motion. Consideration of the relative order of magni¬ 
tude of the diameter of the nucleus and the shortest distance from 
the nucleus attained by electrons does not appear to exclude the 
possibility that the existence of radioactivity among elements of 
high atomic number, and the non-existence of elements of atomic 
number greater than that of uranium, may be connected with some 
kind of interaction between the nuclear and external electrons. It 
is suggested that the nucleus as a whole will rotate, and that this 
rotational frequency may be comparable with some electronic 
frequency, the case in which the nucleus rotates with an angular 
momentum of hl2n (when the rotational frequency, 
w=(h/4:n 2 )(l/Ma 2 ) f 

where M and a are, respectively, the nuclear mass and radius of 
gyration about the axis of rotation) being specially considered. 

A. A. E. 

Ionisation by Collision in Helium. J. S. Townsend (Phil. 
Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 1071—1079).—The ionisation of argon and 
helium by the collisions of electrons and positive ions with mole¬ 
cules of the gas was investigated by Gill and Pidduck by measure¬ 
ments of conductivity between parallel plates (cf. A., 1912, ii, 515). 
It was found that the processes of ionisation follow the same general 
laws as had been found previously for other gases. These experi¬ 
ments are not in agreement with modem views on the mode of 
development of currents in monatomic gases, or with the determin¬ 
ation of resonance or ionisation potentials by the valve method. 
The conductivity between parallel plates should change in a well 
defined series of steps as the potential increases. In experiments, 
repeating the earlier work, no such effects have been observed. It 
is shown that the energy required to ionise a molecule of helium 
is approximately 12 volts, and the sum of the energies of the electron 
which ionises the molecule and the electron which is set free is 
16*6 volts, after the collision. On the other hand, from the valve 
experiments, ionisation of a molecule of helium takes place on 
collision with an electron provided the energy of the electron 
exceeds a minimum value 21 and 25 volts, and it has been con- 
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eluded that this number of volts represents the loss of energy of 
an electron when it ionises a molecule. This is not supported by 
the evidence from the parallel plate experiments. W. E. G. 

Thermionic Effects Caused by Alkali Vapours in Vacuum 
Tubes. Irving Langmuir and K. H. Kingdqn (Science, 1923, 
57, 58 — 60). — Metallic caesium in a vacuum tube forms an adsorbed 
film consisting of a single layer of atoms completely covering the 
tungsten filament even at filament temperatures of 600° K. or more, 
the electron affinity of a tungsten surface being greater than that of 
caesium-ions (4*52 and 3*90 volts, respectively). The presence of 
minute traces of certain electro-negative gases increases the tendency 
of caesium to be held by such a surface, so that the film then remains 
intact up to about 900° K .; at higher temperatures the film partly 
evaporates and the electron emission falls rapidly. When a tungsten 
filament is heated above 1000 ° K . in caesium vapour at room tem¬ 
perature, the electron emission falls to negligible values, since there 
is a linear relation between the fraction of th# surface covered by 
caesium and the logarithm of the saturation current. Caesium 
evaporates from the film at 1000° K. in the form of neutral atoms, 
since the electron affinity of a surface partly covered by caesium 
may be less than that of a caesium atom. The measurement of the 
ion generation may be applied to the accurate determination of 
the vapour pressures of alkali metals. When a thoriated tungsten 
filament is used in experimehts with caesium vapour, both the 
electron emission and the ion generation disappear if the filament 
is first given a heat treatment by which an adsorbed film of thorium 
is brought to the surface, the electron affinity of a fully active 
thoriated filament being only 2*94 volts. Rubidium vapour is 
similar to caesium in its effects. A. A. E. 

Rate of Evaporation of Electrons from Hot Filaments. 

Worth H. Rodebush (J. Amer. Chem. Soc ., 1923, 45, 997—998).— 
In a previous paper (this vol., ii, 303) the author derived an equation 
from statistical mechanics for the ra te of evaporation. This 
equation had the form N=NVETjE 0 n . e-~ E J RT , and was tested 
for the rate of evaporation of electrons from a hot filament 
by placing E 0 = <p, where <p is the thermionic work function. 
Further consideration has shown that E 0 should be set equal to 
9 + 2RT . In the present paper, this has been done, and the 
equation tested for the cases of tungsten, tantalum, and molybdenum, 
using data obtained by Langmuir. The calculated value of A is 
very close to the experimental value. If this equation is generally 
true, it furnishes a relation between the thermionic work function 
and the thermoelectric force. The thermionic work function 
being known, the contact potential between metals can be calculated 
from the thermoelectric data. J. F. 8 . 

New Evidence regarding the Interpretation of Critical 
Potentials in Hydrogen. P. S. Olmstead (Physical Rev., 1922, 
20, 613 —630). — An experimental separation of the effects due to 
the atom and those due to the molecule has been effected. Bohr’s 
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atom has been closely verified, both the first and second radiation 
potentials (10*1 and 12 2 volts, respectively), corresponding with 
the first two terms of the Lyman series having been obtained. 
Ionisation of the molecule is observed at 11*5 volts, and of the 
atom at 13*6 volts; dissociation of the molecule and radiation 
at 12*9 volts; and dissociation of the molecule with ionisation 
of one of its parts at 16*0 volts. The existence of two ionising 
potentials of the molecule has thus been conclusively proved, and 
the eneigy required for the dissociation of the molecule is shown 
to be equivalent to about 2*8 volts. A. A. E. 

The Dielectric Constants of some Aqueous Solutions and 
their Explanation by the Dipole Theory of Debye. Reinhold 
Furth (Ann. Physik, 1923, 70, 63—80).—The Drude method is 
employed, with aqueous alcohol and benzene as the calibrating 
liquids. The values for dextrose, lsevulose, sucrose, carbamide, 
glycine, “ saccharin/’ gelatin, albumin, and a number of substances 
of technical and biological importance are given. The Debye theory 
has been applied to correlate these results. \t the dielectric constant 
of the solute is greater than that of the solvent, the increase in 
viscosity which occurs with increasing concentration should lead 
to three types of curves, and only one type would be anticipated 
if the dipole moment of the solute is smaller than that of the solvent. 
All three types of curves have been realised in this work. For 
colloidal solutions, the Debye viscosity formula is in good agreement 
with the results. For crystalline substances, it is not possible to 
derive the dielectric constant of the solute from the “ mixture 
law.” The dielectric constant of dilute solutions of electrolytes 
should be the same as for water, but should increase with increase 
in concentration. W. E. G. 

The Conductivity of Highly Dissociated Binary Electrolytes. 

W. Mund (Bull. Soc. chim. Belg ., 1923, 32, 156—178).—'The Ghosh 
theory of electrolytes (T., 1918, 115, 449, 627, 707; 1920, 117, 823, 
1390), although applicable to salts, does not appear to be sufficiently 
trustworthy in the case of acids and bases. The author’s develop¬ 
ment of the theory leads to somewhat different results which are 
claimed to be more in accordance with the experimental facts; 
his final equation expresses as a function of the observed conductivity 
of an electrolyte, the ions of which have different mobilities, the work 
done in completely dissociating a gram-molecule of a symmetrical 
electrolyte at the same concentration. The general equation thus 
obtained closely resembles that of Ghosh (T., 1918, 115, 455 ). An 
alternative equation is obtained by modifying the Ghosh equation 
by the factor 0*84. The latter is in close accord with many of the 
experimental cases studied, but scarcely applies to the case of 
acids and bases. The former gives results for these substances 
which agree with the experimental results. H. J. E. 

Dissociation of Strong Electrolytes in Very Dilute Solutions. 
Philipp Gross and Otto Redlich (Z. physikal. Chem. t 1923, 104, 
315—322).—A theoretical paper in which the validity of the law 
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of mass action in connexion with solutions of strong electrolytes 
is discussed along with the measurements of Washburn and his 
formulation of a dilution law (A., 1918, ii, 55, 56). The authors are 
of the opinion that whilst the measurements of the electrical 
conductivity of dilute solutions of potassium chloride by Washburn 
are not likely to be improved, yet they nevertheless do not give 
an unequivocal confirmation of his assumption i.mc=0 dkjdc = 0. 
On the other hand, these measurements do not disprove this 
assumption. It is thought to be unlikely that the validity or 
otherwise of Washburn’s assumption can be furnished by direct 
experimental proof, but it may be furnished by the establishment 
of a theoretically deduced dilution law. J. F. S. 

The Polarisation of Electrodes. II. J. E. Verschaffelt 
(Bee. trav. chim ., 1923, 42, 332—336; cf. this vol., ii, 115).—A 
theoretical paper in which it is shown mathematically that there is, 
in electrolysis, no proportionality between the current density and 
the effective Jfi.MJ 1 . The author points out that, if his equation 
does not hold, the current density increases in smaller and smaller 
proportion to the increase of electromotive force, as if the resistance 
were increasing and finally tends towards a limiting value. In 
practice, this would only be observed in the case of electromotive 
forces much greater than those usually applied. H. J. E. 

Ghosh’s Theory of Strong Electrolytes. Ada Prins (Chem. 
Weekblad , 1923, 20, 237—242).—A critical discussion of the theory, 
comparing actual experimental results with figures deduced from 
Ghosh’s postulates. Agreement is good, but the theory needs 
extension and modification. S. I. L. 

Electrometric Investigation of the Action of Normal Salts 
on the Potential of the Hydrogen Electrode. V. A. Arkad&gv 
(Z.physikal. Chem., 1923, 104, 192—202).—The influence of normal 
salts on the potential of the hydrogen electrode has been investi¬ 
gated at ordinary temperatures (16—18°) by measuring the 
E.M.F. of the following elements: H 2 |0T2V\HBr,KNO 3 (c)||KCl|| 
JVKCl,Hg 2 Cl 2 1 Hg; H. 101 AHBr,KCl(c) 11 KC111 #KCl,Hg 2 Cl 2 1 Hg; 
HJ0-1 AHBr,KBr(c)| |KC1| IAKCl,Hg 2 Cl 2 |Hg; H 2 |0*l^HBr,NaCl(c)|j 
KC1|IjVKCl,Hg 2 CyHg; H 2 |0-liVHBr,IiCl(c)||KCl||iVKCl,Hg 2 CL|Hg, 
and H 2 |0’1 jVHBr,LiBr| |KC1||AKCljHggClgJHg. The influence of 
the normal salt is shown chiefly to consist in bringing about an 
increase in the potential of the hydrogen electrode wnich increases 
parallel with the concentration c of the normal salt. Only in the 
case of potassium nitrate and chloride is a slight change of potential 
observed in the opposite direction, and this is only when the concen¬ 
tration of the normal salt is small, (0*4— 0'75N). For equivalent 
concentrations, the effect increases parallel with the ability of the 
normal salt to form hydrates (NaCl, LiCl, LiBr). Salts with the 
same anion as the acid of the electrode have a stronger influence than 
the corresponding salts of another anion, thus KBr and LiBr have a 
stronger effect than KC1 and LiCl, respectively. The liquid contact 
potential in all the above measurements has been eliminated by 
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Bjerrum’s method (A., 1905, ii, 793) which consists in using a bridge 
containing potassium chloride of concentrations 3*BN, 1'75N, and N 
and from the three values extrapolating the correction necessary 
to eliminate this value entirely. J. F. S. 

The Slope of Current-Tension Curves in Electrolysis. 

A. H. W. Aten (Bee. trav . chim ., 1923, 42, 337—354).—A theor¬ 
etical paper in which are represented curves showing the limiting 
current as a function of the concentration of an added indifferent 
electrolyte, the current density as a function of potential under 
different conditions, and ionic concentration as a function of current 
density. H. J. E. 

Electrolysis of Bromine Solutions of Phosphorus Penta- 
bromide. V. A. Plotnikov (J. Buss . Phys . Chem. Soc ., 1917, 
49, 76—81; cf. A., 1915, ii, 508).—When electrolysed in bromine 

solution, phosphorus pentabromide gives rise to the ions P.and 

Br'. 

A 20% solution placed in an E.M.F . apparatus with platinum 
electrodes shows a steady current of about 97 milliamperes, the 
nature of the liquid remains unchanged, and there is no polaris¬ 
ation. When a current of 570 milliamperes is passed through the 
same solution, the temperature rises considerably, owing to the 
reaction between the liberated phosphorus kations and the solvent. 

When a saturated solution is similarly electrolysed, the current, 
at first equal to 130 milliamperes, quickly drops down to 4 milli¬ 
amperes; on reversing the current, it again becomes 130, but 
begins to drop in the same way; this is due to the formation round 
the cathode of a crust of phosphorus pentabromide which cannot 
dissolve in the already saturated solution. 

The formation of Br' anions is shown by means of Bruner and 
Bekier’s silver electrodes (cf. A., 1912, ii, 732) when it is found that 
the cathode does not change in weight while the anode increases 
roughly in accordance with Faraday’s law. G. A. R. K. 

Electrolysis in Liquid Sulphur Dioxide. M. Centnerszwer 
and J. Drucker (. Z . Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 210—214).—In con¬ 
tinuation of the work of Walden and Centnerszwer (A., 1902, ii, 245), 
the authors have investigated the electrolysis of solutions of various 
iodides in liquid sulphur dioxide, employing a platinum gauze 
cathode. In the cases of a 5% solution of potassium iodide and 
a 2% solution of sodium iodide, electrolysed at about —20°, un¬ 
stable products were formed at the cathode. Potassium or sodium, 
respectively, was probably first deposited, and combined with the 
solvent to form hyposulphite which then decomposed, forming 
thiosulphate and pyrosulphite. Whilst no deposition of sulphur 
at the cathode was observed in the case of these two solutions, 
such deposition did occur when pure dry liquid sulphur dioxide 
was electrolysed by means of a high tension current, confirming 
Walden’s contention that positive sulphur-ions are formed by 
the electrolytic dissociation of liquid sulphur dioxide. 

J. S. G. T. 
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Electrolytic Processes in the Presence of Colloids. I. 
The Electrolysis of Zinc Sulphate. Nikolai Alexeievitsoh 
Izgaryschev and P. S. Titov (J. Russ. Phys. Chem . Soc., 1917— 
1918, 49, 573—595).—The electrolysis of normal solutions of zinc 
sulphate was studied in the presence of varying amounts of gelatin 
or gum arabic, 1% of boric acid being added in all cases to prevent 
the formation of basic zinc sulphate; different current densities 
were used and the electrode (cathode) potentials were measured 
before and during the passage of the current, the results being 
expressed in the form of polarisation curves (cf. Izgaryschev, A., 
1916, ii, 7); the viscosity and electrical conductivity of the solutions 
were noted at the same time. It is shown that a certain concen¬ 
tration of colloid corresponds with a maximum cathode polarisation 
and a minimum equilibrium potential; the same concentration 
corresponds with a break in the viscosity curyes of the solutions, 
the viscosity increasing more rapidly with rise of concentration 
after that point. It is suggested that the colloid forms complexes 
with the kations of the electrolyte, a small amount of gelatin being 
associated with a large amount of zinc-ions, the proportions being 
about 1 :100—200 by weight; the SO/'-ions do not appear to 
form such adsorption compounds, probably because they are 
negatively charged like the particles of the colloid. The maximum 
polarisation corresponds with a point when all the zinc-ions present 
are adsorbed by the colloid,to form the adsorption compound; 
further addition of gelatin to such a saturated solution produces 
little change. Similar results are obtained with gum arabic, with 
the exception that the viscosity curve shows no definite break. 
The effect of the colloid on the physical nature of the zinc deposited 
is discussed. G. A. R. K. 

Electrolytic Processes in the Presence of Colloids. II. 
The Nature of the Metal-Colloid Complexes. N. A. Izgary¬ 
schev (J. Rtiss, Phys . Chem . Soc., 1918, 50, 225—229).—The nature 
of the colloidal metal complexes formed during the electrolysis 
of zinc sulphate, in the presence of gelatin or of gum arabic, is 
discussed. It is shown that in the case of gelatin these complexes 
must be formed by adsorption of zinc-ions by the gelatin molecules, 
since in a normal solution of zinc sulphate containing 0*25 g. of 
gelatin per litre each molecule of the latter must have attached to 
it about 12,500 ions of zinc, whereas only 780 ions per molecule 
could be accounted for by chemical combination. In the case of 
gum arabic, however, in similar circumstances, only 21 zinc-ions 
are attached to each colloid molecule, this being probably less than 
the number of ions with which it could combine chemically, 
although, at the same time, adsorptive influences also play some 
part in the formation of the complex. R. T. 

Electrolytic Processes in the Presence of Colloids. III. 
The Heats of Formation of Zinc-Gelatin Complexes. N. A- 
Izgaryschev and P. C. Titov (J. Russ . Phys, Chem. Soc., 1918, 
50, 230—236).—The heats of formation of zinc-gelatin complexes, 
formed during the electrolysis in an atmosphere of hydrogen of zinc 
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sulphate solutions containing gelatin, are measured. These heats 
are calculated from the Helmholtz equation connecting heats of 
formation with E.M.F. It is hence found that the heat of form¬ 
ation of such complexes is —2150 cal., this value being obtained 
with solutions containing equivalent quantities of the colloid, 
i.e., with 0025% solutions, whilst at greater concentrations greater 
heats of formation are found, due probably to heat of adsorption. 
The rate of adsorption of oxygen by solutions containing zinc 
dust is more than doubled by the addition of gelatin. R. T. 

Electrolytic Processes in the Presence of Sugar. N. A. 

Izgaryschev and D. V. Stepanov (J. Russ . Phys. Chem . 8oc. f 
1918, 50, 236—244).—The E.M.F. and anodal and cathodal 
polarisations obtained with zinc sulphate solutions containing 
various percentages of sugar are measured, and curves drawn 
showing the variations in these quantities as the proportion of 
sugar in the solutions varies. A maximum of polarisation is found, 
as when colloidal substances are used, but is much less distinct, 
and occurs with a 30% solution of sugar, whereas the same point 
is reached with a concentration of 2% of gum arabic or of 0*025% 
of gelatin. The curves for cathodal and anodal polarisation are 
symmetrical, and the values obtained are very close to each other. 
This is probably due to the action of the sugar being the same 
for both processes. From the curves, it is concluded that cathode 
process consists of the following : (Zn, sugar)’*^=^Zn‘* -f sugar, 
Zn* # —>-Zn, whilst the anodal process is (S0 4 , sugar)" ^=S0 4 "+ 
sugar, S0 4 "—>-S0 4 , >S0 4 +Zn—>ZnS0 4 . The zinc sulphate 
forms a molecular compound with sugar in the ratio of 1 :1. The 
conductivity of the solutions decreases rapidly with increasing 
concentration of sugar, and the presence of this substance does 
not affect the appearance of the metallic deposit obtained on the 
cathode. Similar measurements are made for zinc sulphate 
solutions containing brucine in place of sugar. This causes con¬ 
siderable polarisation, and the metal is deposited as a black 
sludge. R. T. 

Electrolytic Processes in the Presence of Colloids. V. 
The Ultra-microscopical Examination of Metal-Colloid 
Complexes. N. A. Izgaryschev and (Mllk) K. S. Ponomareva 
(J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc ., 1918, 50, 245—254).—Colloid-metal 
complexes, formed by the addition of gelatin or of gum arabic 
to zinc or copper sulphate solutions, are examined ultramicro- 
scopically, and the number of particles and of aggregations of 
particles per square centimetre of the field of vision determined. 
The number of aggregations is found to increase with increasing 
concentration of the colloids, up to their characteristic concentration 
(0*025% for gelatin, and 2% for gum arabic), and then remains 
stationary, whilst the number of separate particles either remains 
the same, as in the case of gelatin, or decreases, as in the case of 
gum arabic. The gelatin particles are not visible under the ultra- 
microscope, but become plainly visible on the addition of the 
metallic salt, indicating that each particle must have increased in 
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magnitude as a result of adsorption of zinc- or copper-ions. Such 
particles exhibit cataphoresis on the passage of a current. R. T. 

Action of Colloidal Gelatin on Electrolytic Cadmium. E. 

Melliait (Bull. Soc. chim. Belg ., 1923, 32, 143—160).—Electrolysis of 
a solution containing cadmium as compared with a similar solution 
to which gelatin has been added shows that the addition renders 
the metallic deposit brighter and increases its hardness. H. J. E. 

Low Voltage Arcs in Diatomic Gases. I. Hydrogen, 
Nitrogen, and Iodine. 0. S. Duffendack (Physical Rev., 

1922, 20, 665—687).—The current-voltage curves which have 

been obtained show that the breaking potential was always the 
ionising potential of the gas, namely, 16*3, 16-2, and 14*6 volts, 
respectively, the striking potential being greater. In the case of 
dissociated hydrogen and iodine, the arc could be maintained in 
normal and favourable circumstances, respectively, at 13*7, 10*0, 
and 12*1, 10*2 volts. The critical potentials agree with accepted 
results, and those associated with the atom and the molecule are 
experimentally distinguished. Spectroscopic investigations indicate 
that in the case of hydrogen the line spectrum is due to the atom 
and the band spectrum to the molecule. In the case of nitrogen, 
a flare was obtained which showed a strong spectrum of tungsten 
besides that of nitrogen (cf. Strutt, A., 1911, ii, 482); probably 
active nitrogen was formed. The positive bands appear to be due 
to the neutral molecule, the negative bands to the ionised molecule, 
and the lines to the atom. New negative bands were observed at 
5075, 5018, and 4961 A. In the case of iodine, the line spectrum 
only appeared in the arc. A. A. E. 

The Evolution of the Molecule of Chromium Hydroxide 
in Contact with Water. (Mlle) Suzanne Veil (Compt. rend., 

1923, 176, 1304—1305; cf. this vol., ii, 122).—The molecular 

coefficient of magnetisation of chromium hydroxide depends on 
the method of preparation. Variations in the value occur in the 
inverse sense to those obtained in the case of ferric hydroxide, but 
are smaller. H. J. E. 

Photographic Registration of Critical Points and Irregulari¬ 
ties in the Expansion of Liquids. C. Montemabtini and L. 
Losana ( OazzeUa , 1923, 53, i, 89—94).—The authors describe an 
apparatus which, when adapted to the photographic registering 
device of Le Chatelier and Broniewski (Rev. rnetatt ., 1912, 9, 3,134), 
permits of the accurate registration of singularities in the thermal 
expansion of liquids or solids and, hence, of rendering evident 
transformation points. A float suspended from one end of a 
balance beam is immersed in a liquid which can be gradually heated 
electrically. An adjustable counterpoise is attached to the other 
end of the beam, the oscillations of which are checked by means 
of a spiral spring. By means of a system of mirrors a ray of light 
is reflected from the beam on to a photographic plate, any irre¬ 
gularity in the expansion either of the material of the float or of 
the liquid being thus indicated. The apparatus has been applied 
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to the investigation of the maximum density of water, the expansion 
of sodium sulphate solution and of mixtures of quinine and cin¬ 
chonine hydrogen sulphates, the allotropic transformation of 
sulphur, and the transformation of ammonium nitrate. T. H. P.| 

The Specific Heat of Carbon, Silicon, and Silicon Carbide 
at High Temperatures. A. Magntjs (Ann. Physik , 1923, 70, 
303—331).—The copper block calorimeter has been employed for 
the determination of specific heats between room temperature 
and 900°. The specific heats of graphite, silicon, and silicon 
carbide, the heat of adsorption of graphite in air and water, and 
the coefficient of expansion of silicon carbide have been measured. 
The atomic heats of the diamond, silicon, and silicon carbide can 
be represented over a wide range of temperatures by means of a 
Debye function, in which only one value of the characteristic 
temperature <s) occurs, whereas for graphite an equation with two 
values of © must be employed. A comparison of the atomic 
heats of diamond and graphite shows that C* for both modifications 
is identical at high temperatures. The measurements for silicon 
and carbon give a good example of the applicability of the Kopp- 
Neumann rule. The differences for SiC—(C+Si) are always 
positive between 350° and 1000°, reaching a maximum at 550°. 
At the ordinary temperature, the rule holds fairly well. 

W. E. G. 

Specific Heats of Polyatomic Gases at Low Temperatures. 

Russell W. Millar («/. ^4raer. Cliem. Soc ., 1923, 45, 874—881).— 
The specific heats of methane, methyl chloride, boron trifluoride, 
and hydrogen sulphide have been determined from temperatures 
in the neighbourhood of the boiling point of the respective sub¬ 
stances, to 5°. It is shown that the heat capacities of gases do not 
depend on the number of atoms in the molecule alone, but on 
the masses of the atoms, the constraints, and the temperature. 
In the case of hydrogen sulphide, the heat capacity increases with 
decreasing temperature, due to the heat of polymerisation and 
other causes. The following values of the ratio c P jc v and <y/c*° 
are recorded: methane, 278°, y=l*32, y 0 —1*32, 199°, y=l*35, 
70=1*34, 158°, y=l*41, 70=1*39, 142°, 7=1*42, y 0 =l*40; methyl 
chloride, 278°, y=l*32, y 0 =l*30, 260°, 1*34, 1-31 ; hydrogen sul¬ 
phide, 278°, 7=1*31, yo=l*30, 229°, 1*30, y 0 =l*28, 224°, 7 =1*29, 
7o=l*27, 216°, 7=1*29, y 0 =r26. The temperatures are absolute 
values. In the case of boron trifluoride, c«= 11*70 at 278° and 
10*00 at 189°. J. F. S. 

Chemical Constants of Saturation Equations. E. Wer¬ 
theimer (Z . physikal Chem., 1923, 104, 203—232).—A theoretical 
paper in which the two chemical constants, a the entropy constant, 
and by the energy constant, of thermodynamic functions have 
been investigated. The constant a is investigated by means of 
the vapour-pressure formula in which it appears in the form a= 
R i, where R is the gas constant and i the Nernst chemical constant. 
When the vapour pressure is written in the usual form log e p=f(T), 
it becomes necessary, on account of the different dimensions of 
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the variables, to specify exactly in what units (atm., mm. of 
mercury, etc.) the pressure is to be measured. The conventional 
chemical constant, t, is the numerical value with opposite sign, 
which the sum of the T containing quantities of the Nemst function 
assumes for any suitable pressure unit, p=l, log* j>=0. For an 
ideal monatomic gas, the theoretical constant is the limiting value 
which the quantity i approaches asymptotically, when the pressure 
unit is chosen increasingly smaller, and in consequence the tem- 

g erature integral of the specific heat of the solid substance vanishes. 

or the investigation of the energy constant, 6, an isolated saturated 
vapour phase is considered by means of the equation £=<p(6, v), 
in which a quantity of the same dimensions as energy also appears 
on the left-hand side; this is the energy of translatory motion of 
the molecules. In keeping with Bohr’s hypothesis, the intra¬ 
molecular energy of the molecule is introduced for b ; W=Nhv/2 =s 
—b, and it is shown that in the case of a saturated vapour an 
equilibrium condition must exist between W and L . From this 
follow the well-known phenomena of spontaneous condensation 
and evaporation. The dependence of the value W on the tem¬ 
perature is briefly discussed. J. F. S. 

Absolute Entropies and Chemical Constants. Karl F. 
Herzfeld (Ann. Physik , 1922, [iv], 69, 54—58).—A theoretical 
paper on the relationship between the methods of derivation of 
the entropy constants. The Condition integral <£ is recommended 
as the correct basis for the calculation of the entropies, which can 
then be obtained correctly from the classical theory for high tem¬ 
peratures, the introduction of the quantum theory being necessary 
for low temperatures. In order to obtain the same formula from 
the classical theory and the quantum theory, the phase volume 
must be measured, not in absolute units, but in cubes with content 
h\ In the methods due to Sackur, Tetrode, and Brody, the phase 
volume is measured more or less correctly, in unit cubes A 2 , but 
in other methods, due to Stem and Tetrode, the phase volume is 
measured in cm.-g.-sec. and then divided by the phase volume of 
the “ frozen ” solid body, Nh 3 . W. E. G. 

The Equation of State for Methane Gas Phase. F. G. 

Keyes, L. B. Smith, and D. B. Joubert (J. Math. Phys. Maas. 
Inst. Tech., 1922, 1, 191—210).—A new apparatus is described for 
the measurement, by the isometric method, of the properties 
involving pressure, volume, and temperature of a gas the critical 
temperature of which is below 0°. The isometrics of methane 
are linear within the limits of experimental error between 0° and 
200° up to 300 atm. Keyes’s equation accurately represents the 
relations in question, as follows: p=[4-1175/(v—8 )]jP—[ 9802/ 
(v+0-565) 2 ], where T represents degrees Abs., and log 8=^0*56195— 
(1-05/v). The weight of 1 litre of methane calculated by the 
equation of state is 0*7718 at 0° and 760 mm. The coefficients 
of expansion at 1 atm. are calculated to be 0*0036796 at constant 
volume and 0*0036834 at constant pressure. 

Chemical Abstracts. 
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The Thermodynamic Properties of Methane. F. G. Keyes, 

R. S. Taylor, and L. B. Smith (J. Math. Phys. Mass. Inst. Tech., 
1922, 1, 211— 242). —From the experimental values of the vapour 
pressures and densities of liquid methane, determined over the 
entire liquid phase region by precision methods described in detail, 
a number of equations and thermodynamic constants are derived: 
(1) an equation for the vapour pressure as a function of the absolute 
temperature, log 10 p(atm.) = — (595*546/T 7 ) + 8*09938 — (4*04175 X 
10“ 2 ^)+(l*68655xl(HT 2 )-2*51715xl0“ 7 7 )3 ); (2) a mean density 
equation for calculating vapour densities near the critical point, 
i> m =0*16134+0*00065723(7 7 c -T); (3) critical temperature 191*03° 
Abs., critical pressure 45*8 atm., critical volume 6*2 c.c./g.; (4) an 
equation for the heat of evaporation X, from 100 to 150° Abs., 
log 1 oX-=l*65214+2*0076xlO- 4 (7 7 c -~7 7 )+0*222251og 10 (7 1 c -2 7 ); (6) a 
linear relationship involving the internal energy change and the 
specific volume of liquid methane; (6) an equation for the specific 
heat of the vapour as a function of temperature and low pressure, 
C pl =. 0*4288+ M2 X 10- 3 T-6*45 X 10~ 6 T 2 +13*04 X 10r*T' 3 +(93/!F 2 )p; 
(7) the calculation from (6) and the usual thermodynamic equations 
of the specific heat of the liquid near the b. p. as 0*82 cal./g. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

A New Form of Melting-point Apparatus. H. A. Bell 
(Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 375).—The apparatus is a modific¬ 
ation of that of Thiele, and is made of pyrex glass. The ther¬ 
mometer, stirrer, and melting-point tube are inserted in a wide 
test-tube containing sulphuric acid, which itself rests in the heating 
apparatus. This consists of a bath of sulphuric acid with three 
vertical tubes. The middle and wider tube leads out of the bottom 
of the bath, and the two side tubes out of the top. The middle 
tube is heated by means of a coil of nichrome wire wound round 
it, the current being controlled by means of an electrolytic resist¬ 
ance. The heated acid ascends the middle tube and spreads out 
evenly over the walls of the test-tube containing the thermometer 
and the melting-point tube. The displaced liquid flows down the 
two outer tubes and a circulation is set up similar to that in Thiele’s 
apparatus. H. C. R. 

Determination of Freezing Points of Substances. F. G. 

Keyes, B. Townshend, and L. H. Young ( J. Math. Phys. Mass. 
Inst. Tech., 1922, 1, 243—312).—The following freezing points are 
established: carbon tetrachloride, —22*87°; mercury, —38*90°; 
chlorobenzene, —45*58°; chloroform, —64*19°; ammonia, —77*80°; 
toluene, —95*70°; methyl chloride, —98*39°; methyl alcohol, 
—98*54°; carbon disulphide, —112*97°; ethyl ether (modification 
I), —123*40°; (modification II), —115*9°. Carbon dioxide has 
b. p. —78*53°, and oxygen has b. p. —182*94°. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Vapour-pressure Measurements in Pure Argon. Fritz 
Born (Ann. Physik, 1922, [iv], 69,473—504).—The vapour pressure 
of solid and liquid argon have been measured from 65° K. to 90° K. 
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Considerable deviations between these values and those of Crom- 
melin were found. The vapour-pressure curve agreed with the 
Nemst approximation formula. The heat of evaporation at the 
melting and boiling point and the conventional and true chemical 
constant were calculated from these results. The chemical constant 
for argon is ( 7 = 0 * 79 ± 0 - 04 . W. E. G. 

Reduction of the Vapour Pressure of some Metallic Salts 
in Aqueous Solution at 0°. C. Dietekici (Ann. Physik , 1923, 
[iv], 70, 617—621).—The lowering of the vapour pressure of water 
by the solution of sulphates of lithium, manganese, cadmium, 
zinc, magnesium, and nickel, and the nitrates and chlorides of 
zinc, nickel, and cadmium, respectively, has been measured directly 
at 0° by enclosing the pure solvent on one side of an aneroid box 
and the solution on the other side. The measurements show that 
aqueous solutions of sulphates of low concentrations have a larger 
vapour pressure than corresponding concentrations of non-electro¬ 
lytes such as carbamide and sucrose; at concentrations about 2N 
the two sets of solutions have about the same vapour pressure, 
and above this concentration the lowering of the vapour pressure 
by the sulphates is greater than in the case of the non-electrolytes. 
Solutions of nitrates give uniformly lower values for the vapour 
pressure than solutions of non-electrolytes. Chloride solutions 
behave in the same way as aerate solutions, except that the devi¬ 
ation from the normal value is not so great. The present results 
are in keeping with the values found by Tammann for 100°. 

J. F. S. 

Calculations on Fractionating Columns from Theoretical 
Data. W. A. Peters, jun. (lnd. Eng. Chem ., 1923, 15, 402— 
403).—An equation is derived giving the relationship between the 
composition of the vapour and of the liquid in equilibrium with 
it for binary mixtures of homologues, isomerides, and other similar 
liquids. With the aid of this equation, the distillation equation 
giving the compositions of a binary mixture of liquids before and 
after a certain portion has been distilled, in terms of the weights 
of material at the beginning and end of the distillation, can be 
integrated. An equation is also derived which gives the height 
of a fractionating column required to make any given separation 
of a binary mixture of liquids under given conditions of heat 
expenditure, composition of distillate, etc. H. C. R. 

Relations concerning the Internal Heat of Vaporisation. 

J. E. Mills and P. K. Smith (J. Physical Chem., 1923, 27, 301— 
321).—In a previous paper (A., 1909, ii, 861) Mills discussed the 
internal heat of vaporisation in connexion with the equations 
(1) X=0 000031833 (dPjdT . T-P)(F-v) cal., (2) X=(x'( J/2- X/D) 
cal.,and (3) X=(7J?7 7 log tf F/t;=C f x4‘577/mxI 7 logd/Z)cal. In these 
equations, X=£— 29E—L— 0*00003183P(F— v) cal., L is the total 
heat of vaporisation of 1 g. of the liquid, X the internal heat of 
vaporisation of 1 g. of the liquid, T the absolute temperature, P the 
vapour pressure in mm. of mercury F, the volume of 1 g. of saturated 
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vapour, v the volume of 1 g. of liquid, d the density of the liquid, 
D the density of the vapour, and y and G are_specifio constants. 
Equations 2 and 3 on combination givep'( X/d— V D)=CRT\og<dlD~ 
CRT logg Vjv, and this has been transformed into yf %fd-\-CRT loggV= 
yf X/j)+CRT log, V. The last equation has been examined by means 
of the existing data, which are tabulated, for diethyl ether, diwo- 
propyl, diisobutyl, isopentane, n-pentane, n-hexane, ^-heptane, 
w-octane, benzene, iodobenzene, carbon tetrachloride, and stannic 
chloride. The values for both sides of the equation have been 
calculated for a number of temperatures between 0 ° and the critical 
temperature and compared. It is shown that there is a remarkably 
exact agreement between the two quantities when the factor yf\jD 
is greater than 3/2RT. J. F. S. 

Some Properties of Ideal Gases. Pavel N. Pavlov (,/. 
Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917, 49, 322—327; this vol., ii, 380). 
—It is proved that for ideal gases, in corresponding conditions, 
the pressure is proportional to the absolute temperature. A formula 
shown previously to hold for normal liquids is applicable also to 
ideal gases, the critical temperature of which is given by the ex¬ 
pression T c ~b6167MVn, where M is the molecular weight of the 
gas and n the number of atoms in its molecule; whilst the critical 
pressure, p e , is 0-1307 QMVn. The expression (p/7 T ) corr . is found 
to be equal to 0-003663 for all gases examined. From this, and 
since pv=RT, it follows that the corresponding volumes of gases 
must be equal, i.e ., that a mole of any ideal gas must occupy the 
same volume, at 0° and 760 mm., as well as at corresponding 
temperatures and pressures. Nitrogen, oxygen, nitric oxide, and 
hydrogen give values in close agreement with this rule, whilst 
carbon dioxide and hydrogen chloride give deviations of up to 
1-6%. R. T. 

The Molecular Condition of Pure Liquids. Nikolai 
Alexandrovitsch Kolosovski (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917— 
1918, 49, 613—616; cf. Pavlov, A., 1917, ii, 125, 293, 358).— 
Pavlov's conclusion that in corresponding states all normal liquids 
have the same molecular volume is shown to be due to mathematical 
error. His criticism of Kistiakovski’s rule (A., 1906, ii, 655; 1913, 
ii, 831), which has a theoretical basis, is also shown to be unfounded. 

G. A. R. K. 

The Molecular Condition of Pure Liquids. Pavel Nikolae- 
vitsch Pavlov (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1918, 50, 463—464).—It 
is shown that Kolosovski 5 s objections to the formulation of the 
molar suface of a liquid as v n , where v = m/d, and m is the molecular 
weight of the liquid, d its density, and n is a constant, are devoid of 
foundation. R. T. 

Einstein’s Formula (>?A 7 g==l+ 2 * 59 ) and the Viscosity of 
Tannin Solutions. A. V. Dumanski and B. K. Tarasov (J. 
Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917, 49, 186—192).—A formula deduced 
by Einstein, rj/y 0 = 1 + 2 * 59 , where y is the internal friction of the 
solution, % that of the solvent, and 9 is the volume occupied by the 
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solute per c.c. of the solution (ip, Phya., 1911, [iv], 34, 391), is 
tested lor the case of sols, tannin sol being selected for this purpose* 
A new symbol, y v the volume of 1 g. of solute, is introduced, 9 being 
equal to <p x c. The relative viscosities, 77 / 770 , of tannin solutions are 
measured at 20°, 40°, 60°, and 80°, and 9 , hence, and also from the 
density of tannin alone, calculated for various concentrations, 
ranging from 0*0025 g. to 0*25 g. of solute per c.c. of solution. 
9 * is found not to be constant, but to increase with the concentration 
of tannin, and is greater, in general, than the corresponding value 
calculated from the density alone. At higher temperatures, the 
values of <p x obtained are much closer to one another than at lower 
temperatures. The varying values obtained are due, partly to the 
formulae used in their calculation being only approximate, and partly 
to adsorption of solvent on the particles, causing an increase in 
their size. A further cause is probably the retardation of the free 
movement of the particles by the solution, so that when they move 
they carry a portion of the solution with them, producing a so-called 
hydrodynamic volume of the particles. This envelope of solvent 
becomes smaller at higher temperatures, and the values of <p x become 
correspondingly smaller. A modified form of the Einstein formula, 
vHo(I + Ac 2 ) = 1 + 2*5 9 x c, is proposed, where K and c are 
constants, and in this form the equation agrees well with experi¬ 
mental results. R. T. 

Stalagmometry and VisCosimetry. F. V. von Hahn (Chem. 
Ztg ., 1923, 47, 402).—A description is given of a new type of 
viscosistalagmometer. The instrument, by means of which two 
immediately consecutive measurements can be made of the rate of 
flow through the capillary, and of the number of drops from the 
end of the capillary, consists of a modification of Ostwald’s viscosi¬ 
meter in which the capillary tube with a carefully ground dropping 
surface fits into the U-shaped reservoir by means of a ground glass 
joint, and a second tube filled with a glass cock at its upper end is 
fused into the reservoir close to the lower exit of the capillary. 
In use, the liquid is forced up into the bulb in the upper part of the 
capillary, the cock in the second tube being closed, and the rate of 
flow through the capillary is then measured. On opening the cock, 
the level of the liquid falls below the capillary exit, and the contents 
of bulb and capillary then drop from the prepared surface of the 
latter, and the number of drops can be ascertained without having 
to remove the liquid from the apparatus or subject it to any change 
of temperature. An example of the use of the apparatus is given 
in a determination of the viscosity and stalagmometric curves of a 
paraldehyde-water mixture at different temperatures, and of an 
albumin-water mixture. G. F. M. 

Adsorption from the Gas Phase at a Liquid-Gas Interface. 

Thomas Ibedale {Phil. Mag ., 1923, [vi], 45, 1088—1100).—A 
critical resume of the drop-weight method of determining surface 
tension is given, and from the results of Harkins and Brown (cf. A., 
1919, ii, 221) the ratio of the radius of the drop to the radius of the 
tube from which it falls have been calculated, and a method is 
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given for ascertaining, from these ratios, the surface tension of 
any liquid. The surface tension of mercury in contact with 
methyl acetate vapour at varying partial pressures has been 
measured by the drop-weight method. The surface tension is 
depressed rapidly at first and then more slowly as the partial 
pressure is increased, until at 62 mm. it becomes practically constant. 
Beyond 227 mm., the value of the surface tension suddenly falls off 
to that of the interfacial tension of mercury in contact with liquid 
methyl acetate. The horizontal portion of the curve corresponds 
with complete saturation of the surface with an adsorbed film. 
This film contains 4*5 X 10~ 8 g. of methyl acetate per sq. cm., and 
each molecule occupies 27 X 10“ 16 sq. cm., which is nearly the space 
occupied by a molecule of fatty acid on the surface of water. 

W.E.G. 

The Molecular State of Pure Liquids. IV.—VII. Pavel 
Nikolaevich Pavlov (J. Buss. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917, 49, 304— 
322; cf. A., 1917, ii, 125, 293, 358).—For normal liquids the surface 
tension, at corresponding absolute temperatures, i.e., at temperatures 
which give equal values on division by the corresponding critical 
temperature, is deduced to be a function of the product of the 
molecular weight into the square root of the number of _atoms in 
the molecule. This is formulated as follows: MVnly i ^ rr =EL 
universal constant. This law is shown to hold for ethyl ether and 
carbon tetrachloride, over a range of temperatures in which no 
dissociation or association is known to take place. Propyl formate 
gives values very close to those calculated on the above law, showing 
that it deviates little from the normal, whilst water, w-octane, 
benzene, methyl formate, methyl alcohol, and acetic acid vary 
more widely. For associated liquids, the function My/nj y coir 
is smaller than for normal liquids, whilst with dissociated liquids 
it is greater. This function gives, therefore, an indication of the 
degree of association or dissociation of liquids. A formula for the 
calculation of the denbity of liquids or their saturated vapours is 
deduced, as follows: d mTV X / n/T C0TT =a universal constant, where 
T m is the corresponding absolute temperature, d LOrr the density 
at this temperature, and n is the number of atoms in the molecule. 
This law holds for ethyl ether and carbon tetrachloride, and deviates 
little in the cases of ethyl acetate, propyl formate, and methyl 
propionate, whilst for water and n-octane greater deviations exist. 
The expression MVnlT corr is shown to be equal to a constant for 
normal liquids, and hence it follows that T con must increase with 
association and decrease with dissociation. At the critical absolute 
temperature, the above expression is for normal liquids equal to 
0*6185, and the critical temperature of such liquids is therefore given 
bv the expression T c =JfVn/0*6185. The critical temperatures 
of carbon tetrachloride, ethyl ether, and some esters agree well 
with those calculated from this formula, whilst the critical tempera¬ 
ture of water, actually 647° Abs., is calculated to be 50*4° Abs., 
showing that a high degree of association exists. Normal liquids are 
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shown to have, at corresponding temperatures, the same molar 
volume* R. T. 

Adsorption at Liquid-Vapour, and Liquid-Liquid Inter¬ 
faces and some Related Phenomena. Jl. H. King (Kansas 
Agr. Exp. Sta. Tech . Bull., 1922, 9, 1—39; cf. King and Wampler, 
A., 1922, ii, 741).—The adsorption was calculated by plotting the 
surface tension at various concentrations against the logarithm of 
the concentration and applying Gibbs’s equation. In the deter¬ 
mination of surface tension by the drop-weight method, the weight 
of a hanging drop was found to depend on its time of formation, 
the explanation being found in the application of Pick’s law. The 
adsorption in the liquid-vapour interface in mols. per sq. cm., 
the number of mols., the area occupied by each, and their diameters 
are given for the first ten acids of the aliphatic series, and certain 
alcohols, amines, and esters. The alcohols exhibit a greater adsorp¬ 
tion than the acids, possessing also a constant degree of adsorption 
through a greater range of change of concentration, a difference 
which may be explained by the difference in electrolytic character. 
C 4 and C 5 alcohols and acids reach zero adsorption at the same 
respective concentration, whilst C v C 2 , and C 3 alcohols show adsorp¬ 
tion at lower concentrations than do the corresponding acids. The 
curves for the esters lie in nearly the same position as those of 
the alcohols with the same number of carbon atoms, and on the 
whole they correspond closely with those of the acids. Ethyl 
propionate requires a higher concentration than propyl acetate to 
produce the same adsorption. The more symmetrical is the ester, 
the smaller is the adsorption after it has once become constant. 
Experiments with butyric acid solutions show that the fugacity of 
the molecules in the interface water-benzene is three times as high 
as that on the surface of water when both films have the same 
concentration of about 10 14 mols. per sq. cm. The adsorption of 
substances of the type of organic acids, alcohols, and esters is 
always greater at the surface oi water than at the interface between 
water and an organic solvent of the type of benzene or a paraffin 
hydrocarbon. Single molecules of butyric acid appear to be more 
soluble in water than in benzene, whilst for double molecules the 
reverse is the case. The presence of benzene as an upper layer 
does not change the number of butyric acid molecules in this 
unimolecular layer. Chemical Abstracts. 

Adsorption of Carbon Monoxide and Hydrogen by Platin¬ 
ised Asbestos. Frank Howell Pollard (J. Physical Ghent ., 
1923, 27, 356—375).—The adsorption of hydrogen, carbon mon¬ 
oxide, and mixture^ of the two gases by platinised asbestos has 
been determined at 0° for pressures up to 1 atm. The determin¬ 
ation of the actual adsorption isotherms is made difficult by the 
fact that minute quantities of impurities, such as may be entrained 
by passing the gases through stopcocks lubricated by grease, 
decrease greatly the adsorptive power of the platinum. The 
observations of Berliner in this respect have been fully confirmed 
(Ann. Phys . Ghent., 1888, [ii], 35, 791). It appears probable that 

VOL. oxxiv. ii. 15 
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all determinations of the adsorption of gases by platinum are 
untrustworthy unless scrupulous care be taken to eliminate all 
possible contamination of the adsorbent. The adsorption process 
is a reversible one, provided that sufficient time is allowed to elapse 
for the establishment of equilibrium. The adsorbed gas may be 
removed completely from the platinum by long-continued pumping 
at 0°. No evidence has been obtained supporting the contention 
that the gases under investigation form definite solid compounds 
with platinum at this temperature. When contamination of the 
adsorbent is most effectively prevented, platinised asbestos is able 
to adsorb two hundred volumes of hydrogen or three hundred 
volumes of carbon monoxide at 0° and atmospheric pressure, the 
volumes of gas being expressed in terms of the volume of platinum 
present. Carbon monoxide, added in relatively small amounts 
to the system hydrogen-platinised asbestos in equilibrium, is able 
to displace completely the adsorbed hydrogen from the platinum. 
This fact supports directly Bancroft's hypothesis of catalytic 
poisoning (A., 1917, ii, 566), and accounts for the fact that carbon 
monoxide is known to be a poison toward platinum in certain 
catalytic hydrogenations. The adsorption coefficient of two 
hundred volumes of hydrogen is greater than that obtained by 
previous investigators, who used platinum black instead of platin¬ 
ised asbestos. The greater value now obtained is doubtless the 
result, at least partly, of the greater precautions taken to prevent 
contamination of the catalyst, but it may indicate also that platinum 
in the form of platinised asbestos has a greater specific surface than 
platinum as platinum black. J. F. S. 

Adsorption of Gases by Oxide Catalysts. Arthur F. 
Benton (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 887—899).—The adsorp¬ 
tion of carbon dioxide, oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon monoxide 
by copper oxide, manganese dioxide, cobalt sesquioxide, ferric 
oxide, vanadium pentoxide, silica, and Hopcalite (60% manganese 
dioxide and 40% cupric oxide) has been measured at 1 atm. pressure 
and at temperatures from -—79° to 184°. The catalysts were pre¬ 
pared under conditions which were as nearly as possible analogous 
in the different cases. A method was devised whereby a correction 
could bo obtained for the absorption which occurs in some cases 
and for the progressive chemical reaction which occurs with hydrogen 
and carbon monoxide, and in this way the true adsorptions were 
obtained. Two different types of adsorption, termed “ primary ” 
and “ secondary ” adsorptions, are discussed in connexion with 
these and other measurements. Secondary adsorption is the type 
which occurs with inert adsorbents, and depends on secondary 
valency. The melting points of the adsorbent and the adsorbed 
substances are a measure of the forces involved. Primary adsorp¬ 
tion, on the other hand, occurs with active adsorbents, and depends 
on primary valency forces. In common with other manifestations 
of chemical affinity, primary adsorption is specific. The form of 
the adsorption isotherms and isobars is very different for the 
two types. In certain of the present measurements, both kinds of 
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adsorption occur simultaneously. A method is devised for die- 
languishing between the two types and estimating the extent of 
each, in such cases. The experiments allow the following general 
statements to be made: the secondary adsorption of different gases 
is in the order of their melting points; the secondary adsorption by 
different adsorbents is also in the order of their melting points, and 
the primary adsorption of carbon monoxide is approximately in 
the order of the relative reducibility of the different oxides. 

J. F. S. 

Adsorption and Catalysis in Carbon Monoxide Oxidation. 

Arthur F. Benton (J. Amer. Chem . Soc ., 1923, 45, 900—907; 
cf. preceding abstract).—The connexion between adsorption and 
catalytic activity of a number of oxides for carbon monoxide has 
been investigated in view of the results previously published (loc. 
cit.). It is shown that neither the secondary adsorptions nor the 
total adsorptions by different oxide catalysts bear any relation to 
their relative catalytic activities. The primary adsorption of 
carbon monoxide is, however, in exactly the same order as the 
catalytic activity. The mechanism of reduction of an oxide by a 
reducing gas is discussed as a three-stage process involving adsoip- 
tion, isomeric change, and evaporation of the product from the 
surface of the oxide. Several possible methods are discussed in 
which the catalytic oxidation.of carbon monoxide in contact with 
active metallic oxides might occur, and it is shown that only the 
mechanism based on alternate reduction and reoxidation is in 
satisfactory agreement with adsorption data. Bone and Wheeler’s 
experiments on the catalytic combination of hydrogen and oxygen 
in the presence of metallic oxides, from which they drew the con¬ 
clusion that this process does not depend on alternate reduction 
and reoxidation (A., 1906, ii, 434), are considered in connexion with 
the present results and are shown to support the present view rather 
than to discredit it. J. F. S. 

Some Factors Governing the Complete Sorption of Iodine 
by Carbon from Chloroform Solution. James Brierley 
Firth and Fred Sheasby Watson (T., 1923, 123, 1219—1222). 

Adsorption. XIII. Hysteresis of the Degree of Hydration 
of Vegetable and Animal Charcoals. Adam Vladislavovitsch 
Rakovski (J. Buss . Phys. Chem . Soc., 1917, 49, 371—380).— 
Various kinds of vegetable and animal charcoals are dried to con¬ 
stant weight by keeping in a desiccator over concentrated sulphuric 
acid. The charcoal is then allowed to absorb water vapour, and 
curves are drawn of which the abscissas are pressure of water vapour 
and percentage weight of water adsorbed. If such hydrated 
charcoals are dried in an analogous way, by gradually reducing the 
pressure, the whole of the water cannot be removed, 2% re m ain i ng 
in the charcoal after drying to constant weight. The dehydration 
curve exhibits, therefore, a certain constant lag behind the hydration 
curve. If now sugar charcoal thus treated is again allowed to 
adsorb water, and again dried, no further hysteresis is noticeable, 
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the last three curves being almost identical. In the case of animal 
charcoal, the second hydration curve occupies a position inter¬ 
mediate between the first hydration and dehydration curves. The 
water thus retained by the charcoal is only to a small extent given 
up by heating at 110°. Since the original samples used are only 
comparatively dry, such hydrated charcoal may contain up to 
17% of water, which is not entirely expelled even by heating to 
redness in a current of nitrogen, and probably is chemically com¬ 
bined with the carbon. Charcoals are not, therefore, appropriate 
substances for the study of the phenomena of adsorption, as their 
exact action varies with the nature of the charcoal used, and with 
its past history. R. T. 

Anomalous Osmosis of Solutions of Electrolytes with 
Colloidal Membranes. II. Effect of Stirring the Solutions. 

F. E. Bartell and D. C. Carpenter (J. Physical Chem ., 1923, 
27, 346—355; cf. this vol., ii, 221).—The effect of stirring or rock¬ 
ing on the osmosis of solutions of potassium ferricyanide, sulphate, 
and chloride, aluminium and calcium chlorides with collodion 
membranes has been investigated and the osmosis-concentration 
curves have been compared with those obtained when the solution is 
not stirred. It is shown that the shape of the initial osmosis-con¬ 
centration curves and the maximum osmosis-concentration curves 
was of the iV-type throughout for potassium salts and was more 
strongly accentuated than when the solutions were not stirred. 
With dilute solutions, stirring increased both the initial and the 
maximum osmotic effects in the case of potassium chloride, calcium 
chloride, and potassium sulphate, but decreased the effect with 
aluminium chloride and the maximum effect with potassium 
ferricyanide. With concentrations of electrolytes greater than 
0*1 M, stirring has but little influence on either the initial or maximum 
osmosis. Stirring produced a tendency towards the A 7 -shaped 
curve even in the case of aluminium chloride, a tendency which 
had not hitherto been observed. With sucrose solutions, stirring 
increased the rate of the initial osmosis, but decreased the maximum 
osmosis. The whole of the above results are in keeping with the 
view that the passage of the solute through the membrane is largely 
responsible for the appearance of the iV-shaped curve in osmosis 
through collodion membranes. Htirnng increases the rate of 
passage of all electrolytes through a collodion membrane at all 
concentrations. The rate of passage of solutes into water is greater 
for concentrated solutions than for dilute solutions, but it is not 
proportional to the concentration except in two cases with calcium 
chloride. In the region of 0*01 31, the percentage increase in 
g.-mols. of salt passing through the membrane in two hours, due 
to stirring, is as follows : potassium chloride, 140; potassium 
sulphate, 13; potassium ferricyanide, 63; calcium chloride, 72; 
aluminium chloride, 95. The ratio of the concentrations of solute 
in the two compartments decreased in magnitude as the osmosis 
progressed. In concentrated solutions, this ratio approached 1 :1 
frt the maximum osmosis period, but for more dilute solutions the 
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ratio remained much greater. With potassium salts, the relation 
of anion valency to the rate of passage of electrolyte through the 
membrane showed the following order in each case : 

Cl'>S0 4 ''>Fe(CN)e'''. 

This order was the same at all concentrations, and was the inverse 
of the order of magnitude of maximum osmosis. With chlorides, 
the kation order was K*>Ca”>AT" at all concentrations. The 
above series are the same as those obtained when the solutions are 
not stirred. J. F. S. 

Diffusion of Dyes into Gels. I. Traube and M. Shikata 
(Kolloid Z. y 1923, 32, 313—316).—The distance which 0*1% 
solutions of azo-blue, Congo-red, water-blue, naphthol-green, 
Bordeaux-R, acid-violet, acid-green, eosin,. azorubin, naphthol- 
yellow, tannin-heliotrope, night-blue, methylene-blue, and rhodamine 
diffuse into gelatin gels (2*5, 5, 7*5, 10*0, 12*5, 1*5*0, 17-5, and 20%), 
agar-agar gels (0*5, 0*75, 1*0, 1*25, 1*5, 1*75, and 2*0%), and soap 
gels (2*5, 5, 7*5, and 10%) in forty-eight hour* has been measured. 
The results show that C IIZ D=K , where C 1 / 3 is the mean distance 
between two gelatin particles, D the distance travelled by the 
diffusing solution, and K is a constant. Put into words, this means 
that the mean distance travelled by a dye particle, in a given time, 
in gelatin gels of various concentrations is proportional to the mean 
distance between the gelatin particles. This rule does not hold 
for agar-agar or soap gels. " J. F. S. 

Velocity of Diffusion in Jellies during a Simultaneous 
Chemical Change. Manjiro Watanabe (Kolloid Z. % 1923, 32, 
320—328).—During experiments on the formation of precipitates 
in jellies, the distance, x, which a substance, diffusing from a limited 
quantity of a solution, travels in a time z into a jelly was measured, 
when at the same time a limited amount of chemical change is 
taking place with another substance dispersed throughout the 
jelly. In the case of diffusion from an unlimited amount of solution 
when no chemical change is taking place, the velocity coefficient 
x/z 1 ^ is constant for a given preparation; in the present case, this 
factor is not constant, but changes with the time. On plotting the 
value, it is shown to change according to a regular curve, which 
in most cases is almost a straight line. As a first approximation, 
this line may be represented by x/z 1 l 2 =(Z—z)Z . k, where k is the 
velocity coefficient for the commencement of the process and Z a 
constant for a given preparation. If the formula were strictly 
true, Z would be the time which had elapsed from the commence¬ 
ment of the process to the 4 4 critical time ” where the direction of 
the precipitate formation reverses. The equation has been examined 
for various concentrations of the jellies (gelatin) which contained 
various quantities of lead nitrate and sodium sulphide, the diffusing 
solutions being ammonia, ferrous sulphate, and copper sulphate. 

J. F. S. 

An Apparent Deviation from Henry’s Law for the System, 
Ammonia-Water. G. Calingaert and F. E. Huggins, jun, 
(J. Amer . Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 915—920).—The ratio of the 
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composition of vapour and liquid phase has been determined for 
ammonia-water solutions at the boiling point for concentrations 
from 0-005 g. to 1*250 g. of ammonia per litre. A deviation from 
Henry’s law has been observed which might be attributed to the 
electrolytic dissociation of the ammonia. It has been shown that 
a solution of maximum boiling point must exist for the system 
ammonia-water, the composition of which is 0*000010 g. of ammonia 
per litre, and that the distillation curve of this system must be 
similar to that of hydrochloric acid and hydrobromic acid solutions, 
the only difference being that, on account of the high degree of dis¬ 
sociation of the acids, the maximum boiling point of their solutions 
corresponds with a much higher concentration than in the system 
ammonia-water where the degree of dissociation is very small. 

J. F. S. 

Piezo-chemical Studies. XVIII. A General Direct Pro¬ 
cess for the Determination of Solubility at High Pressures. 

Ernst Cohen, D. H. Peereboom Voller, and A. L. Th. Moesveld 
(Z. jphysikal. Chem ., 1923, 104, 323—331)—A process is described 
whereby the solubility of solids may be determined at high pressures 
with the same accuracy as is possible at ordinary pressure. The 
method consists in placing a supersaturated solution of the salt 
under investigation in one half of a double pipette, the other half 
being filled with benzene; this is placed in one limb of a steel U-tube 
and the pressure generated in the steel tube as previously described 
(A., 1919, ii, 321). The U-tube is then fixed on an axis horizontally 
in an oil thermostat and given a rocking motion whereby a small 
quantity of mercury rolls backward and forward, producing an 
efficient mixing of the solution. After shaking for about twenty 
hours, the rocking is stopped and the U-tube brought into the 
vertical position, so that the undissolved solid falls to the bottom 
of the lower pipette; the solution is then forced under pressure 
into the upper pipette, which until now had been filled with benzene. 
The pressure is then rapidly reduced to atmospheric and the pipette 
removed. Its contents are weighed and analysed as in ordinary 
determinations. Full manipulative directions are given in the 
paper. The method has been applied to the determination of 
the solubility of thallous sulphate in water at 30° and at pressures 
of 500, 1000, and 1500 atm. The following results are recorded 
in grams per 100 g. of saturated solution : 1 atm., 5*83; 500 atm., 
7*48; 1000 atm., 9*03, and 1500 atm., 10*50, each value being the 
mean of two very close determinations. The influence of pressure 
on the solubility of thallous sulphate is given by either of the 
equations (7=5*831+0*003377p—0*000000175p 2 and <7=5*831+ 
0*003295p—0*000000109p 2 . The present experiments show that 
increase in pressure has a considerable influence on solubility (cf. 
Cohen, he. cit.). J. F. g. 

The Distribution of Solvent between Solutes. VI. The 
Optical Rotation of Solutions of Sugar with Salts. Anton 
Gbigorevitsch Doroschevski (J. Russ. Phys. Chem . Soc., 1917,49, 
408 —413; cf. A., 1913, ii, 1014; 1914, ii, 419,610; 1910, ii, 121).— The 
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relative densities and optical rotations of solutions containing sugar 
and various salts of alkali and alkaline-earth metals are calculated 
from a formula put forward by the author in his preceding articles, 
and found to agree well with experimental results for dilute solutions. 
It is shown that the theory previously mentioned, as to the distri¬ 
bution of a solvent between substances dissolved in it, explains 
why the addition of such salts to sugar solutions increases the 
angle of optical rotation to an extent which increases with increasing 
molecular weight of the salt. R. T. 

The Distribution of Solvents between Solutes. V. The 
Specific Gravities and Refractive Indices of Mixed Solutions. 
A. G. Doroshevsri and E. N. Ekareva (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. 
Soc., 1917, 49, 64—76; cf. A., 1915, ii, 408; 1916, ii, 121).— 
The deviations of the conductivities from the calculated additive 
values which are observed on mixing aqueous solutions of two 
electrolytes have been accounted for on the assumption that the 
solvent is divided between these electrolytes iq proportion to their 
chemical masses. 

It is now shown that specific gravities and refractive indices of 
mixed solutions obey the same law, and that these properties can 
be readily calculated for a given solution, provided, of course, 
there is no chemical interaction between the dissolved substances. 
The formula used for calculating the density d 0 of the mixed 
solution is d 0 ~ \lOO(am / d+a / md')—aa / (d--d / )(m'---m)\l(ain / -\-a'm) i 
where a and a' are the weights of the two solutes in 100 g. of mixed 
solution, m and m' their gram-equivalents, and d and d' the 
“ partial ” densities of their respective solutions. The same 
formula, substituting w 0 , n , and ri for d Q , d , and d\ applies to 
refractive indices. The calculated values are shown to be in good 
agreement with experimental data for a number of mixed solutions 
such as potassium and sodium chlorides, methyl and ethyl alcohols, 
etc. G. A. R. K. 

Eutectic Points in Salt Solutions. Paul Mondain Monval 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1313—1316).—An attempt to verify 
experimentally the generalisation of Le Chatelier, that at the 
eutectic point the trigonometrical tangents to the two curves are 
in the ratio of the latent heats of solutions of weights of the two 
substances equal to those present in the saturated solution, showed 
that its validity is approximate. Certain discrepancies observed 
probably correspond with experimental errors. The author has 
used for this work the heats of solution previously determined by 
him (this vol., ii, 295) and his observations extend to the nitrate, 
chloride, and sulphate of potassium, nitrate of sodium, and the 
nitrate and chloride of ammonium. H. J. E. 

The Factors Influencing Compound Formation and Solu¬ 
bility in Fused Salt Mixtures. James Kendall, E. D. Critten¬ 
den, and H. K. Miller (J. Amer. Chem. Soc ., 1923, 45, 963— 
996; cf. Kendall and Booge, A., 1918, ii, 37; Kendall and Gross, 
A., 1922, ii, 33, and Kendall, Davidson, and Adler, A., 1922, ii, 34). 
—The freezing-point curves of fifty binary fused salt mixtures 
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have been investigated and the existence of forty-nine new 
additive compounds has been established. The binary mixtures 
examined were, aluminium bromide with the bromides of lithium, 
sodium, potassium, ammonium, silver, calcium, barium, mag¬ 
nesium, zinc, cadmium, mercury, thallium, carbon, tin, lead, 
phosphorus, arsenic, antimony, bismuth, chromium, manganese, 
nickel, and iron, respectively; aluminium chloride with the chlorides 
of lithium, sodium, potassium, ammonium, copper, silver, barium, 
magnesium, mercury, thallium, tin, antimony, chromium, and 
manganese, respectively; and antimony trichloride with the 
chlorides of lithium, sodium, potassium, ammonium, copper, silver, 
barium, tin, and mercury, respectively. The factors effecting 
compound formation in the above systems have been critically 
examined. As in the previous work (loc. cit.), the diversity of the 
constituent radicles of the components has been found to be the 
main influence. Other factors discussed are valency, unsaturation, 
position in the electrode potential series, temperature, internal 
pressure, atomic volume, atomic number, and association. Very 
unusual curves are encountered in the systems sodium bromide- 
aluminium bromide and stannic chloride-antimony trichloride. 
In the former of these, a compound breaks up into two partly 
miscible layers when heated, and its true melting point cannot 
be ascertained. In the latter, an exceedingly small change in the 
temperature of fusion over a wide composition range is induced 
by the existence of a two-liquid layer region just below the freezing- 
point curve. J. F. S. 

Molecular and Crystal Symmetry. T. V. Barker (Nature, 
1923, 111, 632—633; cf. Shearer, this vol., ii, 223; Fedorov, A., 
1913, ii, 305).—A discussion of the Fedorov-Shearer principle of 
the conservation of symmetry. It is pointed out that for the 
expression n/m=p , where n is the “ symmetry number ” of the 
structural unit (the number of identical or enantiomorphously 
related asymmetric parts into which it is subdivisible), m the 
number of molecules it contains, and p the symmetry number of 
each molecule, arbitrary and unanticipated values of p must be 
chosen in order to apply the principle. The case of tartaric acid 
is discussed in detail, and it is suggested that the structure is not 
simply built up of a single space-lattice arrangement, with the 
molecular axes uniting to create the symmetry axis of the crystal, 
but is formed of a pair of molecular lattices, mutually inter¬ 
penetrating. The second is held to restore the symmetry lost by 
a refusal of the crystal to recognise molecular symmetry; if this 
is so, the Fedorov-Shearer principle is infringed. It is admitted, 
however, that the crystals of tartaric acid are too complicated to 
be of effective use in testing the principle; carbon tetrabromide, 
carbon tetraiodide, hexachloro- and hexabromo-cthane and stannic 
iodide would be preferable. A. A. E. 

Dielectric Constants of Colloidal Solutions. III. J. Errera 

(Kdloid Z ., 1923, 32, 240—246).—A continuation of previously 
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published work (A., 1922, ii, 694; this vol., ii, 225)* The time 
required for the coagulation of alcosols of mercuric sulphide, 
cupric sulphide, and platinum by the addition of liquids of varying 
dielectric constant has been determined, with the liquids benzene 
(2-26), carbon tetrachloride (2*25), toluene (2*51), tsoamyl alcohol 
(5-7), wobutyl alcohol, (18-6), ethyl alcohol (25), methyl alcohol 
(33), nitrobenzene (35*5), water (81), chlorobenzene (5*5), xylene 
(2*32), hexane (1*85), acetone (21), chloroform (4*95), and ethyl 
ether (4*36). The figures in brackets are the dielectric constants 
of the liquids. Further experiments with mixtures of the liquids 
named with varying quantities of ethyl alcohol were also carried 
out. The experiments show that the addition of liquids of di¬ 
electric constant greater than that of the dispersion medium has no 
coagulating influence on the sol. Liquids with a dielectric constant 
smaller than that of the dispersion medium coagulate the sols, 
and in most cases the smaller the dielectric constant the greater is 
the coagulating power of the added liquid. Cupric sulphide alcosol, 
both alone and when mixed with ten times its volume of benzene, 
is shown by migration experiments to be negatively charged. 
Cupric sulphide alcosol on coagulation changes its colour from 
dark brown to an intense olive-green. The dielectric constant 
of colloidal solutions, where solvation has taken place to only a 
slight extent, is the same as that of the dispersion medium. Vanad¬ 
ium pentoxide sol is, however, exceptional; here the dielectric 
constant is 1280 as against 81, the value of the dispersion medium 
water. The effect in this case is probably connected with the 
well-known optical anisotropy. In certain cases, the dielectric 
constant has an effect on the preparation and swelling of colloidal 
systems. J. F. S. 

Attempt to Formulate a Theory of the Kinetics of the 
Process of the Solution of Colloids. N. P. Peskov (KoUoid Z., 
1923, 32, 232—238).—An attempt is made to formulate a mathe¬ 
matical hypothesis of the kinetics of the solution of colloids. Two 
formulae have been developed from theoretical considerations, and 
these have been tested in connexion with a scries of gold sols. These 
expressions have the form K~\jt . S/7rr 0 O 23 . {1—(1—a) 13 }/(l~a) 1 ' 3 , 
and A-l/4 . S/tt r 0 C*\q . 2-3 log ^ 1 +g(l—a) 13 /(lH-g)(l—cx) 1 ^}], 
where K is the velocity constant of the solution process, r 0 the 
radius of the colloidal particles at the commencement of the 
process, 8 the density of the colloid, C the colloid concentration, 
that is, the number of colloidal particles in the unit volume, t the 
time, a the degree of solution at the time t , and rg=r 0 , where r is 
the radius of the molecule. Preliminary experiments showed that 
the kinetics of the solution of colloids is very different from that 
of macro-heterogeneous solutions, and also from that of molecular 
disperse processes. The experiments show, however, that the 
hypothesis put forward represents the actual relationships of the 
process of dissolution of colloids. The process is definitely hetero¬ 
geneous, and, on account of the smallness of the particles of the 
solid phase and the Brownian movement, it is so modified that 
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it shows wide divergences from the process observed in the usual 
heterogeneous systems. J. F. S. 

Metal Sols in Non-dissociating Liquids. I. Nickel in 
Toluene and Benzene. Emil Hatschek and Percy Cyril 
Lesley Thorne ( Proc . Roy . Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 276—284).— 
Details are given of the preparation of very stable sols containing 
1*0484 g. of nickel per litre of sol by decomposing nickel carbonyl 
in mixtures of benzene and toluene containing a small amount 
of caoutchouc as protective colloid. Sols so prepared can be 
concentrated considerably without coagulation by evaporating the 
dispersing medium. In an electric field, the particles of disperse 
phase move to and are deposited on both electrodes. In electric 
fields of different strengths, the amounts deposited on the electrodes 
are proportional to the first or a lower power of the potential 
gradient of the field. It is concluded, therefore, that positively 
and negatively charged particles are originally present in the sol, 
and that the charges do not originate owing to induction. The 
sol is coagulated by liquids, e.g ., acetone, which are not solvents 
for the protective colloid, and the coagulum is only very imper¬ 
fectly peptised again by caoutchouc solvents such as toluene or 
benzene. J. S. G. T. 

Sensitisation of the Process of Coagulation of Colloids. 

N. P. Peskov (Kolioid Z., 1923, 32, 238—240).—When alcosols 
of arsenic trisulphide, platinum, and carbon are mixed with an 
equal volume of 0*063% solution of anthracene in ethyl alcohol 
and exposed at the ordinary temperature to the north light, 
coagulation of the sols is complete in six, five, and eight hours, 
respectively, whereas similar mixtures kept in the dark have not 
commenced to coagulate in seventeen days. The author explains 
the action as follows. The anthracene molecule, under the influence 
of light, loses an electron and thereby becomes positively charged. 
The positively charged anthracene molecule is adsorbed by the 
negatively charged colloid, and thereby brings about coagulation. 

J. F. S. 

Borax Fusions with Gold Particles of Various Sizes and 
their Application to the Proof of von Smoluchowski’s Co¬ 
agulation Theory. A. Ehringhatjs and R. Wintgen (Z. 

physikal. Chem ., 1923, 104, 301—314; cf. A., 1917, ii, 297)._ 

Borax beads containing various quantities of gold from’O’1% to 
0*0001% have been prepared by fusing together borax and auric 
chloride at 925° for periods varying from one minute to five 
hundred minutes. The beads show various colours, pale red, rose, 
violet, greyish-blue, mauve, light blue, blue, and deep blue, depend¬ 
ing on the size of the suspended particles, but the authors were 
unable to produce colourless beads by rapid cooling of the melt 
as is the case in the preparation of ruby glass. The number of 
particles per c.c. has been determined ultramicroscopically in all 
cases. It is shown that the gold particles increase in number 
with the concentration of gold, but decrease with the time of heating 
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An increase in the concentration leads to larger particles more 
rapidly than a prolongation of the time of heating. The experi¬ 
mental results have been examined by means of an equation which 
is obtained by combining Smoluchowski’s equation ^=v 0 /(l+tlT) 
with Einstein’s equation D=H0/N • 16nrj<x, where 2„ is the number 
of particles present at the time t, v 0 the number of particles present 
originally, T the time of coagulation, which is given by T= 
l/4w . DRv 0 , in which R is the radius of activity, D is the diffusion 
coefficient, H the gas constant (83*19 X10) 8 , 6 the absolute tem¬ 
perature (1198°), N the Avogadro number (60*6 xlO 22 ), rj the 
internal friction, and a the radius of the particles. The final 
equation has the form ll^ v =llv 0 +(2H6RISNrjoL)t. It is shown 
that the decrease in the number of particles with the time of 
heating is fully in keeping with von Smoluchowski’s hypothesis. 
The gold particles combine together to form larger particles only 
when, in consequence of the Brownian movement, they are so 
close together as to be almost in contact. The results indicate 
that the von Smoluchowski hypothesis, which is true for hydrosols 
at the ordinary temperature, is also valid for fusions at 1000°. 
At 1000°, borax has a viscosity 3*38 at 890°, 13*61; and d 1000 = 
2*04. J. F. S. 

Adsorption. IV. Charge Reversal of some Colloids. 

N. R. Dhar andK. C. Sen^J. Physical Chem ., 1923, 27, 376— 
383; cf. this vol., ii, 58).—Freshly precipitated ferric hydroxide, 
when shaken with solutions of arsenious acid, boric acid, meconic 
acid, tartaric acid, and molybdic acid, passes into a negatively 
charged colloid. Transport experiments show that the hydroxides 
of copper, aluminium, chromium, zinc, and cobalt, peptised by 
alkali hydroxides, are negatively charged, due to the adsorption 
of hydroxyl-ions. The ammoniacal solutions of the hydroxides of 
copper, cadmium, zinc, and nickel contain negatively charged 
hydroxides of the respective metals, owing to the adsorption of 
the hydroxyl-ion from ammonium hydroxide. Positively charged 
arsenic sulphide sol may be obtained by the adsorption of thorium- 
ions by the negatively charged sol. In the presence of gelatin, 
as protective colloid, positively charged antimony sulphide sol may 
be obtained, due to the adsorption of thorium-, uranyl-, aluminium-, 
barium-, and hydrogen-ions by the negatively charged sol. A 
reversal of the charge of antimony sulphide sol in the presence of 
gelatin may be brought about by the addition of electrolytes such 
as thorium nitrate, uranium nitrate, potassium alum, barium 
chloride, hydrochloric acid, and ferric chloride. Reversal of the 
charge is primarily due to the amount of adsorption of ions. A 
univalent ion may, if it is highly adsorbed, reverse the sign of the 
charge on a colloid. The blue colour in ammoniacal solutions of 
cupric salts, Fehling's solution, a solution of cupric hydroxide 
in sodium hydroxide and in mixtures containing alkali, cuprio 
salts, and glycerol or sugars, is most likely due to peptised negatively 
charged cupric hydroxide. Ferric hydroxide is found to be a good 
adsorbent for ferric salts. The adsorption of the basic portion 

15*—2 
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from salt solutions by hydrated manganese dioxide probably 
furnishes a reason for the acidity of soil. J. F. S. 

The Question of Colloid Protection. N. P. Peskov (J. Russ. 
Phys . Ghent. $oc., 1917, 49, 1—63).—The existing theories dealing 
with the protection and “ astabilisation ” of lyophobe colloids arc 
reviewed and criticised. The erratic results recorded by a number 
of authors are mostly due to the fact that the solutions used by 
them are too concentrated; also to the fact that the protective 
colloid (gelatin) is not sufficiently free from electrolytes. 

Working with a sol of arsenic trisulphide and specially purified 
gelatin in very dilute solution (A^Sg : 0*3, 0*05%; gelatin : 0*04, 
0*02, and 0*004%), and using sodium chloride as the coagulating 
agent, the author shows that protection and astabilisation are 
separate and independent processes. Gelatin alone is unable to 
cause coagulation of colloids unless it is used in very concentrated 
solution containing very large particles; it is probable that in this 
case the lyophobe colloid is adsorbed by the large gelatin particles 
and these are then precipitated (Mcnz, A., 1909, i, 343). The 
protective action of gelatin is probably due to the formation of 
a film of gelatin particles around the particles of the lyophobe 
colloid, thus preventing their coalescence, in accordance with the 
view first put forward by Zsigmondy in 1901 (cf. “ Kolloidchemic,’ , 
Leipzig, 1922) and Freundlich (“ Capillarchemie,” Leipzig, 1909). 

Billiter’s electrical theory of “ astabilisation ” (A., 1904, ii, 18; 
1905, ii, 305) is shown to be untenable for a number of reasons 
but chiefly because it presupposes that the particles of the lyophobe 
and the protective colloid must have opposite electrical charges, 
which is not always the case. It is suggested that the pheno¬ 
menon is due to the interaction of the protective colloid with 
the traces of stabilisers always present in the particles of the 
lyophobe, either by the formation of a new system in which the 
stabiliser is partly adsorbed by the gelatin and thus removed from 
the lyophobe; or, conversely, by the precipitating action of the 
stabiliser on the gelatin which diminishes the concentration of the 
latter. It appears jx)ssible, however, that, concurrently with this 
main factor, the neutralisation of the electrical charges of the 
lyophobe particles by ions of an electrolyte may be accelerated 
by the adsorption of the latter by the protective colloid. 

G. A. K. K. 

The Question of Colloid Protection. The Phenomenon 
of “Reverse M Protection. Nikolai Petrovitscii Peskov and 
V. V. Tretiakov (J. Russ. Phys . Ghent. Soc., 1917—1918, 49, 
547—566; cf. preceding abstract).—Colloidal solutions of albumin 
purified by prolonged dialysis are readily coagulated on heating, 
although the presence of even minute quantities of electrolytes 
prevents coagulation (Pauli, A., 1907, i, 803; 1909, i, 618; 1913, 
ii, 558); these therefore act as “ stabilisers.” Now the phenomenon 
of “ astabilisation ” of lyophobe colloids by the addition of small 
quantities of a lyophile colloid (gelatin) was explained by ono of 
the authors (preceding abstract) by the transference of the 
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“ stabiliser ” to the particles of the lyophile colloid. It would 
therefore be expected that an unstable albumin solution might be 
able to acquire the required stabiliser on mixing with a colloidal 
solution of a lyophobe substance, by depriving the particles of 
the latter of the stabiliser adsorbed by them. This was found 
to be the case, and hydrosols of gold, silver, platinum, stannic 
acid, and ferric hydroxide were found to protect the albumin 
solution from heat coagulation, although they were very carefully 
freed from electrolytes. It is an interesting fact that such a pro¬ 
tected solution was coagulated if, after boiling and cooling, it was 
subjected to dialysis. This is taken to indicate that, although no 
coagulation occurs on boiling the protected solution, the albumin 
undergoes some chemical change, and is no longer able to retain 
the stabilising substances; this is confirmed by the fact that 
coagulation is also caused by adding some fresh albumin solution 
to the boiled protected solution; the loosely held stabiliser is 
removed by the fresh albumin. The phenomenon of reverse pro¬ 
tection is also shown to occur in solutions of gelatin, which can be 
made temporarily resistant to the coagulating action of tannic acid 
by the addition of metallic sols. G. A. R. K. 

Protective Colloids. V. The Seed of Plantago psyllium , 
L. y as Protective Colloid. II. Colloidal Selenium. A. 

Gutbier, J. JHuber, and P. Eckert (Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 255— 
262; cf. A., 1916, ii, 556).—Very stable solutions of colloidal 
selenium may be prepared by reducing selenium dioxide in the 
presence of the chloroform-water extract of the seeds of Plantago 
psyllium , L., by hydrazine hydrate at the ordinary temperature. 
Systems coloured yellow, yellowish-red, vermilion, blood-red, and 
bluish-red can be obtained, but if the faintest blue flickering is 
observed in the sols, coagulation follows almost immediately. 
Evaporation of the colloidal solutions gives reversible residues 
containing up to 65% of selenium. J. F. S. 

Protective Colloids. V. Seeds of Plantago psyllium f L., 
as Protective Colloid. III. Colloidal Tellurium. K. Gut¬ 
bier, J. Huber, and P. Eckert (Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 329—330; 
cf. preceding abstract).—The extract of the seeds of Plantago 
psyllium , L., has been examined as a protective colloid for colloidal 
tellurium. It is shown that highly dialysed sols of tellurium 
prepared by the action of hydrazine hydrate on telluric acid in the 
presence of the extract are extremely stable, but the amount of 
the protective colloid ought not to exceed 0*3%. The colloidal 
tellurium prepared under the above-named conditions is negatively 
charged. Concentration of the sol solutions furnishes solid residues 
containing up to 30% of tellurium, but these are completely irre¬ 
versible except in those cases where the tellurium concentration 
is very small. J. F. S. 

Protective Colloids. III. Gum Tragacanth as Protective 
Colloid. II. Colloidal Silver. A. Gutbier and W. WOterich 
(Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 331—333; cf. ibid., 1916, 18, 145).—Silver 
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nitrate may be reduoed to colloidal silver by suspensions of gum 
tragacanth in ammoniacal solutions, the colloidal system being 
coloured various shades of brown. On keeping, the solutions 
become coated with a thin silver mirror and deposit a brown reversi¬ 
ble precipitate. The colloidal system is not very stable toward 
electrolytes; OdA'-ammonium chloride produces complete coagul¬ 
ation in twenty-four hours. Evaporation gives reversible residues 
which contain up to 79*24% of silver. J. F. S. 

Flame as an Example of a Stationary Disperse System. 

P. P. von Weimarn (Kolloid Z. f 1923, 32, 253—255).—A theoretical 
note in which flame is discussed as a disperse system. J. F. S. 

Determination of the Distribution of Size of Particles in 
Disperse Systems. The Svedberg and Herman Rinde (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 943—954).—The principles for the 
determination of the distribution of size of particles in a disperse 
system are discussed, and an improved form of Oden's method 
(A., 1916, ii, 301) is described. This makes use of a self-recording 
sedimentation balance, which permits of the recording of quantities 
as small as 0*02 g. with an accuracy of 0*00001 g. This method 
depends on the compensation of the increasing weight of sediment 
by means of an electric current passing through a coil acting on an 
iron cylinder, recorded on a sensitive recording miliiammeter. The 
compensation apparatus works automatically by means of a system 
of relays and a drum resistance rotated by a motor. From the 
relation between time and current, the sedimentation curve can be 
found, and from this curve the distribution curve can be calculated. 
To illustrate the process, the sedimentation and distribution curves 
of a mercury hydrosol and a gold hydrosol have been determined 
and are given in the paper. A method is described for determining 
the distribution of size of particles, depending on the variation ot 
concentration with height in a sedimenting system. As an example, 
a gold hydrosol was studied, the concentration at different heights 
being measured by means of the light absorption. The theory 
for the development of an analogous method depending on the use 
of centrifugal force has been discussed. J. F. S. 

The Validity of the Partition Law in the Equilibrium 
between Mixed Crystals and their Solutions. G. Meyer (Rec. 
trav . chim.f 1923, 42, 301—316).—A study of the potassium 
chromate-potassium sulphate-water, lead chloride-lead bromide- 
water and p-dichlorobenzene-p-dibromobenzene-water systems 
shows that in the two former cases the partition law j)robably 
holds, and in the latter it can be demonstrated with certainty. 
The lack of agreement of the author’s observations in the latter 
case with those of Wiirfel ( Thesis , Marburg, 1896) is ascribed to 
the non-attainment of equilibrium in that worker’s experiments. 
The validity of the results obtained is dependent on the assumption 
that the substances used have the same moleoular constitution in 
solution as in the solid phase, H. J. E. 
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Two Cases of Binary Eutectic Cycles. Alexei Michailo- 
vetsoh Vasiliev (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc ., 1917, 49, 428—431).— 
Flavitski’s rule (A., 1906, ii, 152) for cycles of three binary fusion 
diagrams is shown to hold for the systems antimony chloride- 
oc-nitronaphthalene, and antimony chloride-£J-eMoronaphthalene. 
In both these systems, compound formation occurs, but it is also 
possible to realise the unstable eutectic points of the components. 
Each system may therefore be regarded as being composed of three 
systems, e.g ., antimony chloride-compound, compound-a-nitro- 
naphthalene, and a-nitronaphthalene-antimony chloride. R. T. 

The Probable Composition of the Eutectics of some Volatile 
Substances. Alexei M. Vasiliev (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 
1917, 49, 432—441).—Flavitski’s rule (A., 1906, ii, 152) is applied 
to sixteen binary systems of volatile components, namely, methyl 
ether and methyl alcohol with sulphur dioxide, hydrogen chloride, 
methyl chloride, carbon dioxide, hydrogen sulphide, and ammonia; 
methyl alcohol with water; hydrogen chloride with methyl chloride 
and sulphur dioxide; and ammonia with water (Baume and co¬ 
workers, A., 1914, ii, 446, 635, 636). The compositions of the 
eutectic mixtures calculated on the above rule in most cases agree 
within 6 mol.% with those obtained by Baume and his collaborators. 

R. T. 

Rhythmic Precipitation Processes. K. Notboom (Kolloid 
Z ., 1923, 32, 247—252).—The author describes a new method for 
the production of Liesegang rings which allows the formation of 
the rings being followed microscopically. Observations are made 
which, in the author’s opinion, supports Ostwald’s hypothesis of 
the formation of rhythmic precipitates, namely, that the precipi¬ 
tates are due to a metastable boundary of the supersaturated solution 
(“ Lehrbuch allg. Chemie,” 1899, II, 2, 778). J. F. S. 

Rhythmic Banded Films of Precipitates on the Surface of 
Liquids. I. A. Janek (Kolloid Z ., 1923, 32, 252—253).—A 
banded film precipitate may be prepared by pouring a solution of 
1*0 g. -of gelatin and 0-21 g. of potassium dichromate in 30 c.c. of 
water on to a glass plate so that a thin film is formed. This is allowed 
to solidify and then a small crystal of silver nitrate is placed on the 
film and moistened with a drop of water. Bands 0*08—0-15 mm. 
broad are produced. J. F. S. 

Action of Heat on the Formation of Precipitates in Jellies. 

R. Ed. Liesegang (Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 263—264).—Hatschek 
has shown (Proc. Roy . Soc., 1921, [A], 99, 496) that light has a 
marked influence in the rhythmic precipitation of lead acetate by 
potassium dichromate. The author now shows that when silver 
nitrate is allowed to diffuse into dialysed gelatin solutions in the 
dark a marked turbidity is produced, but when the turbidity is 
exposed to electric light for an hour and then preserved in the 
dark for twenty-four hours it is found to have disappeared. This 
is not due, as the experiment would appear to indicate, to the 
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effect of light, but to the fact that the lighted room was 10° wanner 
than the dark room. J. F. S. 

The Propagation of the Explosion-Wave. I. Hydrogen 
and Carbon Monoxide Mixtures. Harold Baily Dixon and 
Noel Stanley Walls (T., 1923, 123, 1025—1037). 

The Combustion of Complex Gaseous Mixtures. II. 
Mixtures of Carbon Monoxide and Hydrogen with Air. 

William Payman and Richard Vernon Wheeler (T., 1923, 
123, 1251—1259). 

The So-called Pre-pressure Interval in Gaseous Explosions. 

John David Morgan (T., 1923, 123, 1304—1308). 

The Energy of Activation in Heterogeneous Gas Reactions 
with Relation to the Thermal Decomposition of Formic Acid 
Vapour. Cyril Norman Hinshelwood and Bryan Topley 
(T., 1923, 123, 1014—1025). 

The Velocity of Reaction in Mixed Solvents. V. o. The 
Velocity of Formation of Quaternary Ammonium Salts. 
b. The Study of an Intramolecular Change. John Dexter, 
Hamilton McCombie, and Harold Archibald Scarborodoh 
(T., 1923, 123, 1229—1241). 

The Speed of Chemical Reaction through a Solid. C. D. 

Niven ( Chem. News, 1923, 126, 183—180)—Making the assump¬ 
tions that the time taken to complete the chemical reaction within 
a small area in the solid is proportional to the distance of the area 
from the surface, inversely proportional to the average width of 
passage, and proportional to the amount of chemical reagent 
required, calculations are made for the relative speeds of penetration 
into cylinders, and spheres of varying dimensions, and these checked 
by experimental measurements on the speed of penetration of 
casein by formaldehyde. In view of the difficulties in arriving 
at the exact end-point, the agreement between theory and experi¬ 
mental is satisfactory. W. E. G. 

The Mode of Reaction of Highly Insoluble or Undissociated 
Salts. Benjamin S. Neuhausen (Science, 1923, 57, 26).—In 
support of Haber’s contention (A., 1904, ii, 607, 808) that mole¬ 
cules and complex ions take part in reactions between highl y 
insoluble or slightly dissociated substances, attention is directed 
to the rapid dissolution of mercuric sulphide by a solution of iodine 
in aqueous potassium iodide and to the precipitation of mercuric 
sulphide by addition of sodium sulphide to a solution containing 
the mercuricyanidc-ion. In the latter ease, precipitation takes 
place rapidly in a solution through which, it may be calculated, 
one mercury-ion flashes at minimum intervals of ten seconds 
(cf. Smith, A., 1922, ii, 626). a. a. E. 

Hydration of Meta- and Pyro-phosphoric Acids. Leopold 
Pessel (Monatsh., 1923, 43, 601—614).—The velocity of hydration 
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of metaphosphoric acid in aqueous solution is increased by addition 
of hydrochloric acid, the velocity being roughly proportional to 
the hydrion concentration. The velocity constant in half the 
experiments increased with time, probably owing to the presence 
of polymerised metaphosphoric acids. Pyrophosphoric acid is not 
formed as an intermediate compound in this process. As stated 
by Sabatier (A., 1888, 404; 1889, 671), the conversion of sodium 
metaphosphate into orthophosphate is accelerated by adding excess 
of alkali, in rough proportion, to the excess added. 

The hydration of pyrophosphoric acid, which may be prepared 
in a few days from the lead salt (cf. Giran, A., 1903, ii, 139), is 
also accelerated by adding hydrion, the effect again being only 
roughly proportional to the concentration of the latter, however. 
The rate of hydration is smaller than in the case of the meta-acid 
(cf. Montcmartini and Egidi, A., 1902, ii, 451,). Mixtures of pyro- 
acid and hydrochloric acid show an abnormally low electrical 
conductivity, probably owing to the formation of a feebly dissoci¬ 
ating compound between the two acids. 

Sodium pyrophosphate does not change into the ortho-salt 
during six months in aqueous solution at 25°, even in the presence 
of alkali. E. E. T. 

Mechanism of Catalytic Reactions. Decomposition of 
Hydrogen Peroxide by Metallic Oxides. J. Clarens (Bull. 
Soc. chm.y 1923, [iv], 33, 280—293).—A study was made of the 
catalytic decomposition of hydrogen peroxide in the presence of 
metallic oxides or hydrated oxides precipitated in the peroxide 
solution by the addition of sodium hydroxide to the corresponding 
metallic salt. Under these conditions, the decomposition was 
essentially a physical phenomenon, depending primarily on the 
physical state of the catalyst. The possibility of a chemical type 
of catalysis was excluded by reason of the fact that the decomposi¬ 
tion was retarded or altogether inhibited when the metallic oxide 
was in colloidal or actual solution. Thus in the case of manganese, 
a colloidal manganese dioxide is first formed, and exactly coincident 
with its flocculation there is a considerable increase in the velocity 
of the peroxide decomposition. Conversely, in the case of lead, 
the peroxide precipitated by the addition of the first few drops of 
sodium hydroxide to a mixture of hydrogen peroxide and a solution 
of a lead salt, causes a decomposition which ceases on the addition 
of a further quantity of sodium hydroxide sufficient to redissolve 
the whole of the precipitated lead peroxide. The stabilisation of 
hydrogen peroxide by acids is thus apparently due to their solvent 
action on traces of metallic oxides which would otherwise cause 
slow decomposition. The decomposition of hydrogen peroxide being 
the result oi its adsorption by the catalyst, and the amount adsorbed 
being a variable fraction of the total quantity present, the reaction 
only becomes unimolecular at the limit at which all that present 
is adsorbed. The activity of the catalyst does not depend only 
on its mass and physical state, but also on the concentration of the 
hydrogen peroxide on which it acts. G. F. M. 
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The Contact Action of Charcoal in Reactions of Oxidation. 

Antoni Griqokevich Doroschevski and G. S. Pavlov (J. Buss. 
Phy8 . Ghent. Soc.> 1917, 49, 169—176).—Sulphur is mixed with 
birch or sugar charcoal containing a little sodium carbonate, and 
the mixture heated at 100°. Moist air is then passed over it for 
some time, and the mixture is analysed for sulphuric acid, the 
yields of which were variable, and small in quantity. Charcoal 
is saturated with hydrogen sulphide, aqueous sodium carbonate 
is added, the hydrogen sulphide removed, and the charcoal carefully 
dried. Examination of the product shows that a certain amount 
of the hydrogen sulphide has decomposed, liberating sulphur, the 
sulphur content being such that from 1 g. of the mixture 0*5376 g. 
of barium sulphate could be obtained. A portion of the mixture 
is then treated as before, and it is found that after thirty hours 
no further oxidation takes place, and that 0*1296 g. of barium 
sulphate can be obtained per 1 g. of mixture. This amount corre¬ 
sponds with the production of an amount of sulphuric acid just 
sufficient to neutralise the alkali present, and if more of the latter 
is added, and the process repeated, further sulphur can be oxidised. 
Birch or sugar charcoal is shown to be a quite efficient catalyst 
for the oxidation of sulphur dioxide to sulphur trioxide. R. T. 

Influence of Temperature, Pressure, and Supporting 
Material for the Catalyst on the Adsorption of Gases by 
Nickel. Alfred William Gauger and Hugh S. Taylor (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc ., 1923, 45, 920—928).—The adsorption of hydrogen 
by nickel has been investigated at various temperatures between 
26° and 305°, with the nickel supported on diatomaceous earth, 
diatomite brick, or entirely unsupported. Adsorption isotherms 
of hydrogen on nickel have been constructed, using nitrogen as 
reference gas. A definite saturation capacity of nickel for hydrogen 
exists which depends on the temperature. From the variation 
of the saturation pressure with temperature, the heat of adsorption 
of hydrogen on nickel has been calculated to be approximately 
2,500 cal. Other methods of calculation give a value of 12,000 cal. 
The effect of using an inert material for catalyst support has been 
found to increase greatly the adsorptive capacity per gram of nickel 
and to yield a catalyst which will withstand much more severe 
heat treatment without diminution of its adsorbing power. 

J. F. S. 

Velocity of Catalytic Reactions. J. Zalkind (Z. physilcal. 
Ghent., 1923, 104, 177—191).—The rate of reaction between hydrogen 
and solutions of pc-dimethyl-A?-butinene-p€-diol, aaSS-tetraphenyl- 
butinene-a8-diol, y£-dimethyl-A*-octinene-y£-diol, and phenylacetyl- 
ene in ethyl alcohol has been measured in the presence of either 
palladium or platinum black at the ordinary temperature. The 
results show that the addition of hydrogen by acetylene derivatives 
does not in general follow the equation for a reaction of the first 
order and that the mechanism of the reaction is complicated as 
in the case of reactions oatalysed by biological catalysts. In both 
cases, the formation of an intermediate product must be assumed, 
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which may be a definite compound or an adsorption complex. 
Probably in heterogeneous catalysis an adsorption constitutes the 
first stage and this is followed by the formation of an unstable 
chemical compound; otherwise it would be difficult to understand 
why the hydrogenation of different types of acetylene derivatives 
takes place so differently. The chemical nature of the catalyst 
plays an important rdle in the reaction, palladium having a markedy 
different action from platinum. J. F. S. 

Problem of Negative Catalysis. I. Hugh S. Taylor (J. 

Physical Chem., 1923, 27, 322—341).—A theoretical paper in which 
a new hypothesis of negative catalysis is proposed to supplement 
the hypotheses hitherto held to explain the mechanism of special 
cases. The present hypothesis accounts for the inhibitory power 
of the negative catalyst by assuming an interaction between one 
of the reacting substances and the inhibitor,' with the formation 
of a molecular compound, as an alternative to reaction between 
two or more of the reacting substances. The extent of the inhibition 
is determined by the degree and the velocity of compound formation. 
It is shown that the inhibitory power of water and the alkali sul¬ 
phates in the decomposition of oxalic acid in solutions of sulphuric 
acid, that of water in various reactions in sulphuric acid and acetone 
solutions, and that of a large number of organic and inorganic 
compounds of widely varying character in the inhibition of autoxid- 
ation processes, can be readily explained on the basis of the present 
hypothesis. The experimental evidence obtained in all these cases 
is readily explained by the hypothesis, and various predictions 
have been made on this basis which have already been to some 
extent verified. The whole subject of negative catalysis is discussed, 
and many references to the literature of the subject are included 
in the paper. J. F. S. 

Change of Properties of Substances on Drying, n. Her¬ 
bert Brereton Baker (T., 1923, 123, 1223—1224). 

A Static or Dynamic Atom? Norman R. Campbell (Nature, 
1923, 111, 569).—It is pointed out that if the sharing of an electron 
means the sharing of an orbit, compounds being formed when 
some of the electronic orbits surround both nuclei, the Lewis- 
Langmuir theory can be expressed in terms of Bohr’s conceptions, 
although the question whether such shared orbits are possible is 
one for the quantum theory to decide. A. A. E. 

The Spectrum of the Semi-circular Helium Model. H. 0. 

Newbotjlt (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 1085—1087).—A theo¬ 
retical examination of the Langmuir model of the helium atom 
(cf. A., 1921, ii, 656). Since the ordinary Sommerfeld-Wilson 
quantum condition when applied to this model gives a negative 
value for the ionisation potential, Langmuir suggested that the 
maximum angular momentum of a single electron be set equal 
to A/2 tt, and deduced a value for the ionisation potential which 
agreed with the experimental value. This quantum condition is 
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shown to lead to a spectrum for the helium atom which does not 
agree with that of any known series. W. E. G. 

The Crossed-orbit Model of Helium, its Ionisation 
Potential and Lyman Series. L. Silberstein (Nature, 1923, 
111, 567).—Mathematical. The ionisation potential is calculated 
for Bohr’s model to be 24*35 volts, in close agreement with Lyman’s 
latest observed value, 24*5 volts. A formula has been developed 
which, regardless of its significance or deduction, gives the correct 
ionisation potential for a number of simple rational values of 
—cos i. A. A. E. 

The Dimensions of Atomic Nuclei, and the a-, H + , p- f and 
y-Rays. Maximillian Camillo Neuberger (Ann. Physik , 1923, 
70, 139—152).—A theoretical paper in which the upper and lower 
limits for the radii of the atomic nuclei are calculated. From the 
ranges of II + rays (Rutherford and Chadwick, A., 1921, ii, 293), 
and the ranges of a- and (3-rays of radioactive elements, deductions 
are made with regard to the nuclear dimensions of all the elements. 
The radioactive isotopes possess widely different nuclear radii, 
and, on the other hand, elements with different atomic numbers 
give almost identical values for the lower limit of the radius of 
the nucleus. Periodic changes in the atomic dimensions of the 
elements in the radium, actinium, and thorium families are found 
as the atomic number decreases. Thus from uranium T to radium-A 
a decrease in the radius takes place, followed by a large increase 
at radium-C', a rapid fall at radium-C", and finally a rise to radium-F. 
This periodicity shows little resemblance to the periodic course of 
the atomic volume curve of these elements. W. E. G. 

An Explanation of the Theory of the Rotation of the Atomic 
Nucleus. I. Herbert Henstock (Chem. News, 1923, 126, 
262— 266). —The theory advanced in a previous paper is further 
elaborated (cf. this vol., ii, 233), Some of the edges of the cubic 
atom of the Lewis-Langmuir theory will be negatively and some 
positively charged. Union between atoms will take place through 
juxtaposition of oppositely charged edges. This will lead to 
opposite orientation of the nuclei of adjacent atoms, resulting in 
alternate polarity. Double and treble bonds between carbon atoms 
are considered. E. H. R. 

Experiments with a Model to Illustrate the Combination 
of Two Atoms consisting of Magnetons round a Positive 
Nucleus. A. P. Laurie (Proc. Boy. Soc. Edin., 1923, 43, 72— 
84).—A mechanical model designed to investigate the probable 
behaviour and disposition of magnetons in a magnetic field is 
described. The arrangements of magnetons and nucleus in mole¬ 
cules of oxygen, water, marsh gas, acetylene, ethylene, ethane, 
benzene, and carbon chain compounds are detailed, and it is 
suggested that chemical combination consists, in the first place, of 
addition. Thus in the combination of hydrogen and oxygen to 
form water, two molecules of hydrogen attach themselves to a 
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molecule of oxygen by means of secondary valencies to form H 4 0 2 , 
which tends to cleave into two groups H 2 0, this rearrangement 
reducing the total electrostatic and magnetic potential energy of 
the system. J. S. 6. T. 

The Quantum Theory and Isotopes. J. W. Nicholson 
(Phil Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 801—817).—A theoretical paper dealing 
with the quantum theory of spectra and atomic structure. Since 
the energy of an atom is independent of the system of co-ordinates 
used in its calculation, the pendulum paths of the electrons should 
yield the same values as those from other orbits. The energy of a 
hydrogen atom in which the electron is traversing a pendulum 
path about the nucleus is shown to be given by W = 2nhne*v 2, / n 2 h ?. 
It is suggested that in the nucleus an interpenetration of the electric 
charges may possibly occur. A double mesh structure of the ether 
would admit of this possibility, so that two strain systems in the 
same region would not annihilate each other and might pass through 
each other. Assuming that the quantising relation can be applied 
to the nucleus, it is shown that the possible hydrogen isotope, the 
“ inverted Bohr model ” of Lenz, in which two nuclei rotate sym¬ 
metrically around an electron, has a spectrum which shows detect¬ 
able differences from the ordinary hydrogen spectrum. The 
differences between the spectra of the lithium isotopes should be 
much smaller than those found recently by McLennan and ascribed 
to these isotopes. The effect for lead is comparable with that 
already known to occur. From a study of the structure of ionised 
helium, it is considered that the hypothesis of nuclei made entirely 
of hydrogen is unsound. W. E. G. 

The Separation of Elements and Isotopes by Diffusion. 

Ernst Mttrmann (Oestcrr. Chem. Ztg., 1923, 26, 14—15).—The 
diffusion method has been applied to uranium, chlorine, and lithium, 
and in no case was any separation effected, although the same 
method was successful when employed in the separation of nickel 
from cobalt. Several attempts were made to isolate the isotopes 
of uranium by diffusion, fractionation, and precipitation. Thus 
it was precipitated many hundreds of times as tetroxide, crystallised, 
and fractionally precipitated in the form of its double salts, and 
uranyl nitrate was fractionated by a diffusion process. Sodium 
and litliium chlorides were also subjected to diffusion processes, 
but in no case was any separation observed within the experimental 
error of the analyses. It is considered that ionic mobility is de¬ 
pendent only on the atomic volume, and not on the atomic weight. 
This provides an explanation of the differences between the behaviour 
of mixtures of elements and of isotopes during diffusion processes. 

W. E. G. 

Valency. William R. Fielding (Chem. New, 1923, 126, 
177—180, 193—197, 209—214, 226—229).—A discussion of the 
variability of valency. The effect of temperature on polymerisation 
and on valency is considered in detail. W. E. G. 
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Supposed Relationships between Atomic Constants and 
the valency Number of the Atoms. Walter HAckel ( Z . 
physikal. Chem ., 1923, 104, 262—268).—A theoretical paper in 
winch the author shows that the relationship between atomic 
constants and the physical properties (heat of combustion, mole¬ 
cular volume, molecular refraction, molecular cohesion, and other 
additive properties) as put forward by Le Bas (P., 1907, 22, 322; 
A., 1918, ii, 667), Traube (A., 1907, i, 145; ii, 205), and Walden 
(A., 1909, ii, 119) are without meaning. They do not follow from 
the experimental data, but are due to the use of an inexact method 
of calculation. It is shown that the function 9 —additive mole¬ 
cular property /sum of the valencies is generally, within wide limits, 
almost independent of the numerical relationships of the atomic 
constants of the particular property, just as it is almost independent 
of the chemical nature of the compound. If 9 should prove to be 
rigidly constant, then it would follow that the atomic constants are 
proportional to the valency number, but an approximate constancy 
of 9 does not allow of any definite conclusion being drawn, not even 
the statement of an approximate rule. Consequently, the relation¬ 
ships, quoted in the literature, between atomic volume, atomic 
refraction, and atomic cohesion, on the one hand, and the valency 
number, on the other, which are based entirely on an approximately 
constant value of 9 , do not in reality exist. J. F. S. 

Other Factors Influencing Co-ordination. T. Martin Lowry 
(Chemistry and Industry , 1923, 42, 412—415).—In continuation of 
previous work (this vol., ii, 313), the author considers the transfer 
of electric charges and ring formation, respectively, as influencing 
co-ordination. The sharing of electrons between atoms which 
accompanies co-ordination causes a transfer from the radicles to 
the metal, and these latter components also become united by 
covalencies. The effects are illustrated by reference to methyl- 
ethylaniline oxide, the chloroplatinates, the cobaltammines, and 
the metallic carbonyls. Co-ordination can be effected, often under 
very adverse conditions, by making the co-ordinated groups part 
of a conjugated system. A conjugated ring-system containing 
three positively-charged and three negatively-charged atoms, as in 
benzene, is particularly favourable to co-ordination. 

J. S. G. T. 

Apparatus for the Measurement of the Rate of Flow of 
Gases. V. Arkadibv (J. Russ . Phys. Chem . Soc ., 1918, 50, 
210—220). —An apparatus for measuring the rate of flow of gases, 
for which the name rheometer is proposed, is described. The gas 
is made to pass through a narrow tube, the ends of which are in 
connexion with the limbs of a manometer. The difference of 
pressure recorded in the manometer is then a measure of the speed 
at which the gas passes through the tube. Instead of this tube, a 
diaphragm pierced with a small aperture may be used. An arrange¬ 
ment is also described for regulating the rate of flow of gases, this 
consisting of a diaphragm provided with an aperture, the rate of 
flow being proportional, with any given pressure, to the diameter 
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of tho aperture. A rheometer constructed on a different principle 
is described, for use with higher velocities, in which the velocity of 
the gas is proportional to the height to which a small ebonite floater 
in a glass tube can be raised by it. Such an apparatus may also 
be used for the measurement of quantities of gases, by passing 
them at a known speed, for a definite interval of time, through a 
tube of known diameter, and its possible use in reactions involving 
gaseous combination is pointed out. R. T. 

An Apparatus for Continuous Extraction with Boiling 
Solvents. 0. P. A. H. Schaap (Pharm. Weekblad , 1923, 60, 
375—376).—A slight modification of the apparatus used for extrac¬ 
tion with boiling chloroform (A., 1922, ii, 797) to render it safe for 
use with low-boiling, inflammable solvents. S. I. L. 

Chemistry in Mediaeval Islam. E. J. Holm yard (Chemistry 
and Industry , 1923, 42, 387—390).—In emphasising the importance 
of more detailed study of the Arabic chemical manuscripts, the 
author briefly discusses the position of certain individuals, and 
maintains that the first successful efforts to place chemistry on a 
scientific basis and apply scientific method originated in Islam. 

A. A. E. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Active Hydrogen by the Action of an Acid on a 
Metal. A. C. Grubb ( Nature , 1923, 111, 600; cf. Wendt and 
Landauer, A., 1920, ii, 425).—Active hydrogen can be readily 
detected even in presence of moisture by direct combination with 
nitrogen to yield ammonia. When hydrochloric or sulphuric acid 
is dropped on to magnesium suspended so as to avoid immersion, 
and the hydrogen rapidly evolved is passed through a glass-wool 
plug, its activity is demonstrated by the formation of ammonia 
with pure nitrogen. It is concluded that the activity is not due 
to ions or to atomic gas. Langmuir (A., 1912, ii, 1162) has shown 
that monatomic hydrogen does not react with nitrogen to form 
ammonia, yet if nitrogen is allowed to impinge on the surface of 
magnesium at which evolution of hydrogen is taking place, a 
maximum quantity of ammonia is formed. Moreover, slow evolu¬ 
tion of hydrogen, with subsequent passage through glass wool 
and admixture with nitrogen, does not result in the production of 
ammonia. The life of the active gas, about two minutes, is in 
agreement with that of triatomic hydrogen formed by other methods. 
The results are considered to substantiate the view of Wendt and 
Landauer (A., 1922, ii, 369) that triatomic hydrogen should be 
produced wherever atomic hydrogen is evolved. A. A. E. 

Active Hydrogen by Electrolysis. A. C. Grubb (Nature, 
1923, 111, 671).—By using a method corresponding with that for 
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the electrolytic production of ozone, namely, by electrolysis of a 
solution of sulphuric acid with a high current density at the cathode, 
active hydrogen is produced, and will combine with pure nitrogen 
to form ammonia. The ozone form of hydrogen is also produced 
by the electrolysis of a solution of potassium hydroxide, when a 
high cathode current density is employed. A. A. E. 

The A§ration of Quiescent Columns of Distilled Water and 
of Solutions of Sodium Chloride. W. E. Adeney, A. G. G. 
Leonard, and A. Richardson (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 835— 
845).—The aeration of water under natural conditions is effected 
by mixing of the exposed layer with the unexposed portions of 
the water to depths of at least 10 feet. The mixing is brought 
about by the downward “ streaming ” of the constantly changing 
layer of water exposed to the air. This process is more rapid in 
salt than in fresh water. The rate of “ streaming ” is dependent 
on the rate of cooling and concentration of the surface layers, 
which is brought about by evaporation, and is more rapid at tem¬ 
peratures above 10° than below it. A 1% solution of sodium 
chloride gives the optimum conditions for the streaming process. 

W. E. G. 

The Formation of Hydrogen Peroxide during the Com¬ 
bustion of Hydrogen. Max Hauser (Ber., 1923, 56, |RJ, 888— 
894).—The combustion of hydrogen in oxygen has been shown to 
be a termolecular reaction in accordance with the equation 2H 2 +0 2 ™ 
2 H 2 O, which occurs mainly at the walls of the containing vessel, 
but evidence has also been adduced (cf. von Wartenberg and 
Sieg, A., 1921, ii, 107) that hydrogen peroxide is intermediately 
produced and that changes represented by the appended equations 
take place : H 2 +0 2 =H 2 0 2 . H 2 0 2 =H 2 0+J0 2 . H 2 +iO a =H 2 0. 
Attempts are now described to catalyse the first reaction to such 
an extent that it occurs at temperatures below that at which 
rapid decomposition of hydrogen peroxide sets in, and also to 
effect the reaction in such a manner that the products arc very 
rapidly cooled and thus shielded from speedy decomposition. The 
results, however, are negative. 

Inexplosive mixtures of hydrogen and oxygen containing a large 
excess of one or other gas are passed over porous earthenware 
impregnated with platinum, palladium, silver, copper, iron, cobalt, 
or nickel at temperatures varying between 100° and 500°. Copper 
or iron-wire gauze, glass fragments, or glass wool are also suitable 
catalyst carriers, but asbestos, platinised or palladised asbestos, 
pumice, or aluminium powder causes immediate decomposition of 
hydrogen peroxide. Combustion of the hydrogen occurs invari¬ 
ably, but the presence of hydrogen peroxide in the condensates 
could not be detected in any instance by means of titanic acid with 
which a concentration of 0*00001% H 2 0 2 can be readily detected. 
It appears probable that the contact agent catalyses both the 
formation and decomposition of hydrogen peroxide (cf. Hofmann. 
A., 1922, ii, 490). 

In a second series of experiments, the rapid heating and cooling 
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of the mixture of gases are effected by its momentary adiabatic 
compression in a steel cylinder containing a small quantity of 
water. Partial combustion invariably occurs, but the presence 
of hydrogen peroxide in the water could not be detected in any 
instance. The supposition that the heating is sufficiently prolonged 
to cause the decomposition of any hydrogen peroxide which is 
produced is not in accord with the known properties of the sub¬ 
stance, and under these conditions it appears probable that the 
formation of water is a true termolecular change. 

Repetition of the experiments of von Wartenberg and Sieg on 
the passage of mixtures of hydrogen and oxygen through a “ hot- 
cold ” tube ( loc. cit.) have confirmed the results of these workers 
and shown that the yields of hydrogen peroxide are not appreciably 
affected by change in the chemical nature of the walls of the tube. 
The effect of the introduction of quartz, copper gauze, platinum 
foil, and silver foil into the tube is described, but does not appear 
to be simply explicable. The comparatively large production of 
hydrogen peroxide in the “ hot-cold ” tube is due to the catalytic 
action of the glowing wall; the high temperature of the latter 
involves a low adsorptive power, and the hydrogen peroxide is 
therefore shielded from immediate reduction unless the hydrogen 
is in great excess. H. W. 

The Solubility of Chlorine in Water. V. Arkadiev (J. Russ. 
Phy8. Chem. Soc. 9 1918, 50, 205—209).—The solubility of chlorine 
at various temperatures and pressures is calculated from a formula 
deduced by Jakovkin (ibid., 1900, 32, 673), namely, x—r+ 7*94 
n/At(1-(-coJ/c) 2 , where x is the ratio of the concentration, in milli¬ 
moles per litre, of chlorine in the water to that in the atmosphere, 
r the ratio of unhydrolysed to total chlorine in the water, k the 
hydrolysis constant for chlorine in water, w the coefficient of ex¬ 
pansion of chlorine, =0 00371, t the temperature, and c the volume 
concentration of chlorine in the atmosphere. The values thus 
obtained agree satisfactorily with those obtained experimentally. 

R. T. 

Solubility of Selenium in Alkali Hydroxides. G. Calcagni 
(i Gazzetta , 1923, 53, i, 114—119; cf. A., 1921, ii, 195).—Powdered 
selenium dissolves readily in the cold in 66% sodium or potassium 
hydroxide solution, more slowly in saturated barium hydroxide 
solution on a boiling water-bath, and only slowly and in very 
small proportion in ammonia solution (d 0*888). The solutions 
thus obtained contain selenides, selenites, and, possibly, a com¬ 
pound analogous to the thiosulphate, formed by the action of 
atmospheric oxygen on the selenides; it may be, also, that a small 
part of the selenium is present as such in the solutions. The 
reactions taking place are gradual and highly complicated, the 
first products consisting of selenides, which subsequently undergo 
transformation into polyselenides and selenites. The solutions 
formed are at first brown, but are gradually decolorised by the 
combined action of the oxygen and carbon dioxide of the air. 

T. H. P. 
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Preparation of Hydrazine by Raschig’s Method. Reginald 
Arthur Joyner (T., 1923,123, 1114 — 1121). 

Reactions of Chlorites with Salts of Hydrazine and of 
Hydroxylamine. Giorgio Renato Leyi (Gazzetta, 1923, 53, 
i, 106 — 108). —Treatment of a solution of freshly prepared alkali 
chlorite with commercial hydrazine hydrate results in immediate 
liberation of nitrogen and gradual heating of the liquid, whereas 
if pure hydrazine hydrate is used neither evolution of gas nor heating 
is observed. The decomposition is thus accelerated by the presence 
of extraneous substances, and in neutral boiling solution proceeds 
quantitatively according to the equation N 2 H 4 ,2HCl+NaC10 2 == 
N2+NaCl+2H 2 0+2HCl. The decomposition is slower in alkaline 
solution, and is accelerated by traces of iron or copper salt. 

Hydrazine chlorite , NoH 4 ,HC10 2 , obtained as white crystals by 
the reaction (N 2 H 4 ) 2 ,H 2 S0 4 +Ba(C10 2 ) 2 -BaS0 4 +2N 2 H 4 ,HC10 2 , in- 
flames spontaneously when dry. 

The reaction of hydroxylamine hydrochloride (1 mol.) with a 
neutral solution of a chlorite (1 mol.), expressed by the equation 
MI 2 -0H,HCl+NaC10 2 =:NaCl+Cl+N0+2H 2 0, occurs rapidly and 
with development of a considerable amount of heat. With excess 
of the hydroxylamine salt, however, the reaction takes place in 
accordance with the equation 2NH 2 # 0H,HCl+NaC10 2 ==NaCl+ 
N 2 0+3H 2 0+2HC1. T. H. P. 

The Preparation of Hydrazine Sulphate and Sodium 
Azide. B. P. Orelkin, V. G. Chlopin, and I. I. Tscherniaev 
(J. Russ . Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917, 49, 82—87).—The authors give 
full details for the preparation of hydrazine sulphate by Raschig's 
method (A., 1908, ii, 1029), and of sodium azide by Thiele’s method 
(A., 1908, ii, 940). The hydrazine hydrate for the latter process 
is prepared by means of alcoholic sodium hydroxide instead of by 
the sodium methoxide used by Thiele. G. A. R. K. 

The Discovery of Red Phosphorus. R. Winderlioh ( Chem, 
Ztg., 1923, 47, 297).—In the year 1813, Vogel published a paper 
on the action of sunlight on phosphorus (Schweigger’s J ., 1813, 
7, 95— 121 ), and stated that the red powder formed was insoluble 
in carbon disulphide. Many years later, Berzelius {Ann, Phys, 
Ghent, 1 1843,59,77) investigated the formation and properties of red 
phosphorus, and recognised that it was an allotropic modification 
of the element. Schrfitter (Denlcschr. K. A Jcad. Wiss, Wien Math, 
Naturw, Kla$8e f 1850, 1, 1—12) used carbon disulphide for the 
separation of red phosphorus from yellow phosphorus, claiming 
that he was the first to effect the separation by this means. 

W. P. S. 

The Valency of Boron. J. BOeseken ( Proc . K, Akad, 
Wetensch, Amsterdam, 1923, 26, 97— 111 ).—It has been shown by 
Hermans (this vol., i, 557) that pyrocatecholboric acid, which is a 
considerably stronger acid than boric acid, must in all probability 
contain quinquevalent boron. This new type of boron compound 
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can readily be explained by, and lends considerable support to, 
the Lewis-Langmuir theory of valency. The quinquevalency of 
boron in these compounds is explained on the same lines as that 
of the ammonium compounds, but whereas the nitrogen atom 
has to lose an electron in order to become quinquevalent, thereby 
becoming an electropositive ion, the boron atom has to gain an 
electron, forming an electronegative ion. The oldest known type 
of compound in which boron is to be regarded as quinquevalent 
is the type HBF 4 . In boron fluoride, BF 3 , the outer electron 
shell of the boron atom contains six electrons, shared in pairs with 
the fluorine atom. When combining with another molecule of 




hydrogen electron. By taking the hydrogen electron, however, 
it forms the negative ion, BF 4 , and the positive ion, H\ It follows 
that when boron is functioning as a quinquevalent atom four of 
its valencies are non-polar and the fifth polar, as in the case of 
nitrogen. 

Boron can also function as a quadrivalent element. This is 
accomplished when a normal boron compound such asBF 3 combines 
with a molecule containing two available 
electrons in the outer shell of one of its atoms, 
for instance, ammonia. Thus the stable com¬ 
pound, BF 3 ,NH 3j can be formulated as in the 
annexed diagram, in which the boron atom 
appears truly quadrivalent, as does the 
nitrogen. 

The constitution of the strongly acid compounds formed by boric 
acid with organic hydroxy-compounds containing favourably 
situated hydroxyl groups can be explained in a similar way. Some 
of these are not known as free acids, but only as salts of a metal 
such as potassium, which readily cedes an electron. Their formation 
is favoured when the organic residue has an acidic character. Thus 
in pyrocatecholboric acid the four oxygen atoms of the two 
pyrocatechol residues are bound to the boron atom each by two 
electrons. This can only take place when one electron is ceded 
by a hydrogen or metal atom. The resulting complex acid must 
therefore be a mono-basic acid. 

The unsaturated character of boric acid as a derivative of tervalent 
boron leads to the formation of stronger poly-boric acids, which 
must be derivatives of quinquevalent boron. Borax has the 
formula I and potassium pentaborate, KB 6 0 8 , probably the formula 


/ I \ 

OB<^ 6 >BO 

lia 0—i-0 lira 

<l‘) 


OB<K^OBO 
OB(K jN)BO 

(II.) 


II. In nitrogen boride, BN, which is an extraordinarily infusible, 
stable substance, it may be supposed that continuous polymeris¬ 
ation of the simple BN molecules has taken plaoe, so that each 
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element is in effect quadrivalent as in the compound NH 8 ,BF 3 
discussed above. The structure of the compound would then be 
similar to that of carbon in the diamond. The valency here becomes 
identical with Werner’s co-ordination value as expressed, for in¬ 
stance, in the formula [BF 4 ]H. A few other compounds of boron, 
including the hydrides, are discussed. E. H. R. 

Boron Hydrides. VI. The Simplest Boron Hydrides. 

Alfred Stock and Ernst Kuss (Ber. f 1923, 56, [B], 789—808).— 
An extension of previous work (A., 1915, ii, 340, and earlier 
abstracts). The decomposition of the so-called magnesium boride 
by acids has been re-examined with the help of much larger quan¬ 
tities of material. The isolation and characterisation of the various 
boron hydrides are greatly complicated by the presence of silicon 
hydrides, which cannot be completely avoided, as it has not been 
found possible to obtain magnesium completely free from silicon, 
which is largely converted by acids into silicon hydrides whereas, 
even under the most favourable conditions, boron hydrides are 
only produced in extremely small amount. On the other hand, 
the use of the authors’ vacuum process and the substitution of 
fractional condensation for fractional distillation have greatly 
facilitated the investigations. Tetraborane and diborane have 
been examined in greater detail. A product to which the com¬ 
position B 6 H 12 was previously assigned provisionally is shown to 
be a mixture of B 4 H 10 , B 6 H 9 , B 6 H 10 , and silicon hydrides. 

The decomposition of “ magnesium boride ” by hydrochloric 
acid is most advantageously effected by gradually adding it to an 
excess of the acid at 40—50° (the latter temperature must not be 
exceeded). The necessary apparatus for the automatic addition 
is fully figured and described in the original. The gas is washed 
with water, dried successively with calcium chloride and phos¬ 
phoric oxide, and condensed in two vessels cooled with liquid air. 
The separation and purification of the components of the mixture 
thus obtained are chiefly effected by fractional condensation. Boron 
hydrides more volatile than tetraborane do not appear to be formed. 
Diborane is not present in the crude gas; monoborane and triborane 
could not be detected even in traces. 

The following individual hydrides are described. Tetraborane, 
B 4 H 10 , has m. p. -120*0° (-119*7°), dr? °0*59, d^O-fifi. Its 
vapour tension has been measured at the following temperatures: 
— 113*2°, 0*2 mm.; -107*9°, 0*4 mm.; —98*0°, 0*8 mm.; -91*1°, 
1*0 mm.; -86*3°, 1*9 mm.; -77*8°, 3*2 mm.; -75*1°, 4*0 mm.; 
-72*3°, 5*0 mm.; -70*2°, 5*9 mm.; -66*0°, 8*5 mm.; -63*2°, 
10*8 mm.; —57*4°, 16*7 mm.; —53*3°, 22*2 mm.; —52*2°, 24*2 
mm.; —46*7°, 34*4 mm.; -43*8°, 41-4 mm.; —39*2°, 55 mm.; 
—36*8°, 64 mm.; —33*7°, 76 mm.; —28*7°, 101 mm.; —27*5°, 
108*5mm.; —21*4°, 150mm.; -16*1°, 188mm.; —10*6°,247mm.; 
—6*5°, 295 mm.; —2*0°, 369 mm.; 0°, 388 mm.; +4*9°, 469 mm.; 
-(- 10 * 0 °, 572 mm.; +16’1 0 > 697 mm.; +17*6°, 755 mm. Even 
when highly purified, tetraborane decomposes fairly rapidly at the 
atmospheric temperature into hydrogen, diborane, and a number 
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of less volatile hydrides. The hydrogen which is thus liberated 
is an extremely powerful reducing agent which converts disilane 
and the higher hydrides of silicon into monosilane. Tetraborane 
and ethane yield hydrogen, diborane, the hydride B 6 H 9 , and a 
pale yellow, crystalline substance containing boron, carbon, and 
hydrogen. 

The analysis of tetraborane and the other hydrides is effected 
by thermal decomposition into boron and hydrogen. The volume 
of the latter is measured. The boron is estimated by direct weigh¬ 
ing and also titrimetrically after oxidation to boric acid. The 
necessary apparatus is figured and described. 

Diborane, B 2 H 6 , obtained by heating tetraborane in a sealed 
tube, is very stable in the absence of moisture and grease. It has 
m. p. —165-5°, tensions, 6*0 mm./—148*3°, 11*3 mm./—144*8°, 
20*3 mm./—139*0°, 30*7 mm./—134*9°, 48 mm*./—130*5°, 52 mm./ 
-129*5°, 83 mm./—124*5°, 122 mm./-119-9°, 187 mm./-115*2°, 
272 mm./—109*2°, 361 mm./—104*5°, 521 mm./—99*3°, 608 mm./ 
-96*4°, 637 mm./—95*5°, 701 mm./-93*8°, 748 mm./-92*75°, 
dr in 0*44. Diborane does not appear to undergo dissociation at any 
temperature between —24° and +155°. Diborane reacts with 
hydrogen bromide in the presence of aluminium bromide at 80— 
90° to give hydrogen and monobromodiborane; the latter is, 
however, very unstable and becomes converted largely into boron 
tribromide and diborane : 6B 2 H 5 Br=2BBr 3 +5B 2 H 6 . 

The hydride , B 6 H 9 , is present in small quantity in the higher 
boiling fractions of the k< crude condensate,” but its isolation from 
this source is extremely difficult and it is more readily obtained 
in the homogeneous condition from the products of the decom¬ 
position of tetraborane at 100°. It is a colourless, mobile, not 
highly refractive liquid with an extremely unpleasant odour; it 
is the noxious component of the crude boron hydrides. It is 
slowly decomposed by water, but otherwise fairly stable. It has 
m. p. —46*9°, tensions, 4*8 mm./—41*3°, 7*4 mm./—35*6°, 12 mm./ 
-28*9°, 15*1 mm./—25*1°, 211 mm./-20*0°, 28*5 mm./-14*9°, 
37*8 mm./—9*9°, 49*0 mm./—5*0°, 65 mm./0°, 84 mm./+6*0°, 
111 mm./+ll*2°, 131 mm./+15*l°, d°0*61. It is slowly hydro¬ 
lysed by water at 90° into hydrogen and boric acid: B 6 H fi + 15H«0= 
5 HoBOo+12H 2 . 

The hydride , B e H 10 , is isolated from the crude condensate. It 
is a colourless, moderately highly refractive liquid which is less 
mobile and not so unpleasant in odour as the other boron hydrides. 
It has m. p. —65*1°, tension 7*2 mm./0°, d°0*70. It is slowly 
hydrolysed by water at 90° into boric acid and hydrogen. It 
slowly decomposes when preserved in daylight at the atmospheric 
temperature, giving small quantities of hydrogen and diborane 
and mainly a yellow, crystalline solid of the possible composition 

Bnoflgg* 

The thermal decomposition of diborane at 300° gives mainly 
boron and hydrogen. At lower temperatures (100—200°) and higher 
pressures, other products, chiefly B 10 H 14 , and further solid hydrides, 
are also formed. Tetraborane is converted at 100° into diborane, 
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BgH^, and other substances; at 300°, it yields mainly boron and 
hydrogen. The hydride, BgH^, is much more stable than tetra¬ 
borane at 300°, and is only partly decomposed into boron and 
hydrogen. Under similar conditions the hydride, B e H 10 , also 
suffers decomposition less readily than tetraborane. 

Diborane does not resemble disilane in its action towards sodium 
amalgam, which causes condensations which have not been in¬ 
vestigated completely. Similar reactions appear to take place 
with tetraborane. 

Diborane and tetraborane react readily with ammonia to form 
liquid and solid products. They do not appear to have any action 
on acetylene when cold, but if the mixtures are heated at 100° 
or rapidly compressed an explosive change occurs accompanied 
by the separation of a solid, brown substance. If the mixtures 
are warmed gently, aromatic condensation products are formed 
which evolve hydrogen when treated with water. H. W. 

The Melting and Working Properties of Boric Oxide 
Glasses with Special Reference to the Sodium Borosilicates. 

Violet Dimbleby, F. W. Hodkin, M. Parkin, and W. E. S. Turner 
(J. Soc. Glass Tech., 1923, 7, 57—72).—Three series of sodium 
borosilicate glasses were prepared containing, respectively, 20, 10, 
and 5% of sodium oxide. In the first series, the amount of boric 
oxide was varied between 0 and 45%, in the second between 15 
and 50%, and in the third between 20 and 45%. In every case, 
homogeneous glasses were obtained with no evidence of segregation. 
High proportions of boric oxide give unstable glasses. Those with 
more than 40% B 2 0 3 in the first and second series or more than 
35% B 2 0 3 in the third series quickly developed a white film, the 
most readily disintegrated being those containing the smallest 
proportion of sodium oxide. Melting and refining proceed more 
rapidly with increasing proportion of boric oxide, but the fluxing 
action of borax or boric oxide is not so great as that of sodium 
carbonate. The rate of change of viscosity with temperature 
increases rapidly with increasing boric oxide concentration. The 
glasses of the first and second series showed no devitrification when 
worked. E. H. R. 

The Influence of Boric Oxide on the Annealing Temperature 
of Borosilicate Glasses. S. English and W. E. S. Turner 
(J. Soc. Glass Tech., 1923, 7, 73—76).—In the case of sodium 
borosilicate glasses containing 20% of sodium oxide, as the propor¬ 
tion of boric oxide increases from 0 to 46% the annealing temper¬ 
ature rises steadily from 505° to a maximum of 570° at about 16— 
17% B 2 0 3 , and then falls gradually to about 521°. In the case 
of glasses containing 10% of sodium oxide, the annealing temper¬ 
ature falls steadily from 597° with 12*45% B 2 0 8 to 495° with 
46*07% B 2 0 3 . It is probable, however, that had glasses in this 
series been obtainable with 0-12% B 2 0 3 , a maximum annealing 
temperature would have been found in the neighbourhood of 
12% B a 0 3 . E. H. R. 
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Active Charcoal. I. Nature of the Activity. Otto Ruff 
[with Susannb Mugdan, Ernst Hohlfeld, and Fritz Feigb] 
(Kottoid Z. 9 1923, 32, 225—232).—The authors describe a number 
of experiments designed to ascertain the cause of the activity of 
certain varieties of charcoal in the adsorption of gases and liquids. 
Charcoal prepared from ashless filter-paper, coconut, and wood 
were investigated with respect of their activity in connexion with the 
temperature of formation, ash content, and the nature of the ash. 
As the result of the experiments, it is shown that the activity of 
charcoal is due to the atoms and atom groups of foreign materials 
bound to the surface of the charcoal. These atoms are the cause 
of the specific properties of active charcoal, and they are character¬ 
ised by the firmness of their linking to the carbon atoms on the 
surface. Other atoms can also attach themselves to the surface, 
but these are easily replaced by others and are not firmly bound. 
With every change in the nature of the surface of the charcoal 
the adsorptive properties are markedly changed. J. F. S. 

The Molecular Complexity of Graphite at High Temper¬ 
atures. A. Jouniaux (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 260— 
267).—It has already been shown by numerous investigators that 
the higher the temperature at which carbon is liberated by the 
decomposition of its compounds, the greater the percentage of 
graphite which it contains, until, at about 3500°, the temperature 
of sublimation of carbon, the product consists of pure graphite, 
and, further, all varieties of amorphous carbon are converted into 
graphite at the temperature of the electric arc. The system amor¬ 
phous carbon-graphite therefore behaves as an univariant system, 
with a position of equilibrium corresponding with each temperature. 
On cooling the system, a false equilibrium may be attained, and 
the physical constants determined at low temperatures will be 
those of mixtures in proportions varying according to the tem¬ 
perature at which the carbon was prepared, but at high temperatures 
(above 3000°) the constants are those of graphite, and the specific 
heat, for example, is in accord with Dulong and Petit's law. The 
above considerations justify the result obtained in the determin¬ 
ation of the molecular weight of graphite from cryoscopic observ¬ 
ations on solutions of carbon in iron and cobalt, Jf, the molecular 
weight, being given by the formula 0 02TjL(c/p^ —p 2 ) 0 , where T is the 
absolute temperature and L the latent heat of fusion of the solvent. 
At the temperatures in question, about 1500°, M was 15*4 in the 
one case and 15*1 in the other, values in fair agreement with that 
obtained from the specific heat of graphite at that temperature 
and Dulong and Petit’s law, namely, 14*5. The graphite molecule 
at these and higher temperatures would therefore appear to be 
monatomic at least when in solution in the metal. G. F. M. 

Preparation of Thiocarbonyl Chloride. Remo De Fazi 
(Gazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 175—176).—Although the action of iron on 
thiocarbonyl tetrachloride may result in the formation of ferrous 
chloride and carbon tetrachloride (cf. Frankland, Gamer, Challenger, 
and Webster, A., 1920, ii, 753), under special conditions it proceeds 
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in accordance with the equation CClg^SCl+Fe^FeClg+CSC^; 
when certain catalysts are used, a yield of 80% of thiocarbonyl 
chloride is obtainable. T. H. P. 

Revision of the Atomic Weight of Silicon. The Analysis 
of Silicon Tetrachloride and Tetrabromide. G. P. Baxter, 
P. F. Weatherill, and E. W. Scripture, jun. ( Proc . Amer . Acad. 
Arts Sci., 1923, 58, 245—268; cf. A., 1920, ii, 487).—Consistent 
results, agreeing to about one part in two thousand, yield a value 
of 28*063. Chemical Abstracts. 

Silicon Hydrides. XIV. Trichloro- and Tetrachloro- 
monosilanes, SiHCl^ and SiCl 4 . Alfred Stock and Fried¬ 
rich Zeidler ( Ber ., 1923, 56, [.B\ , 986—997).—Trichloromono- 
silane has been prepared from technical copper silicide and hydrogen 
chloride at 300° and purified by fractional distillation and con¬ 
densation in the authors’ vacuum apparatus. The isolation of 
the pure compound is very tedious, since the main impurities, 
hydrogen chloride and silicon tetrachloride, are very obstinately 
retained and the former appears to be continuously produced 
probably owing to the slight but unavoidable water content of 
the glass. The pure material has m. p. —126*6° or —126*4°, 
d° 1*35, tensions 0*7 mm./—85*0°, 1*3 mm./—80*1°, 1*9 mm./—75*0°, 
2*8 mm./-70*1°, 4*1 mm./-65*2°, 60 mm./-60*5°, 9*4 mm./-54*2°, 
13*0 mm./—50*0°, 19*0 mm./—44*9°, 25*3 mm./—40*2°, 34*9 mm./ 
-35*5°, 45*5 mm./—30*5°, 60*5 mm./-25*3*, 80 mm./-20*3°, 
104 mm./—15*2°, 132 mm./-10*5°, 167 mm./-5*9°, 218 mm./0°, 
275 mm./+5*4°, 338 mm./10*5°, 412 mm./15*3°, 501 mm./20*2°, 
598 mm./25*0°, 717 mm./30*l°, 765 mm./32*0°, b. p. 31*8°/760 mm. 
Trichloromonosilane is remarkably stable towards heat, but at 
900° suffers almost quantitative decomposition into silicon, hydro¬ 
gen, hydrogen chloride, silicon tetrachloride, and a trace of liquid 
less volatile than the latter. It is not affected by aluminium 
chloride at 175°. It reacts readily with sodium amalgam, obviously 
in accordance with the scheme SiHClg+SNa —* 3NaCl+(SiH) x , 
since volatile compounds are not produced in appreciable amount. 
It reacts with ammonia in the gaseous phase under diminished 
pressure, and at the atmospheric temperature in accordance with 
the equation 2SiHCl 3 +9NH 3 =[SiH(NH)] 2 NH+6NH 4 Cl. The 
same products are obtained when the components are successively 
condensed in the same vessel by means of liquid air, and the 
mixture is slowly warmed. If the product is gradually heated, 
the imide becomes decomposed, mainly in accordance with the 
scheme [NHSiHJgNH —► 2SiHN+NH 3 , and at about 250° the 
ammonium chloride commences to sublime. A quantitative 
separation of the two compounds cannot, however, be effected 
in this manner. The action of hydrogen chloride on the com¬ 
pound [NHSiHkNH, proceeds mainly according to the scheme 
[NH:SiH] 2 NH+9HCl=2SiHCl 3 +3NH 4 Cl, but is accompanied by 
difficultly explicable side changes. 

Even at low temperatures, silicon tetrachloride does not appear 
to react with more than seven molecular proportions of ammonia 
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in aooordance with the equation SiCl 4 +7NH3==Si(NH a ) a INH+ 
4NH 4 C1, The amide-imide is quantitatively converted when 
warmed to 0° or the atmospheric temperature into the di-imide, 
Si(NH) 2 . When the mixture of the latter with ammonium chloride 
is treated with hydrogen ohloride, it is transformed into silicon 
tetrachloride and ammonium chloride, Si(NH)«+6HC1=SiCl 4 + 
2NH # C1. 

Tnchloromonosilane is immediately decomposed by an excess 
of water into solid, non-volatile, polymerised dioxodisiloxane, 
[SiH(0)] a 0 (silicoformic anhydride), which has been isolated in 
the homogeneous condition and is then remarkably stable towards 
water. In the gaseous condition, the chloro-compound only 
reacts slowly with a deficiency of water vapour, without giving 
any indication of the formation of products intermediate between 
it and dioxodisiloxane. Attempts to isolate the latter in a less 
highly polymerised form by decomposing tnchloromonosilane in 
the presence of benzene were unsuccessful. Jt gives indications 
of its ability to form salts in the absence of water. 

The halogenated monosilanes appear to react uniformly with 
water and ammonia. Monochlorosilane yields the substances 
(SiH 3 ) 2 0 and (SiH 3 ) 3 N, which are unimolecular and volatile. The 
dichloro-compound gives the products SiH 2 0 and SiH 2 ’NH, which 
can be preserved for a short time in the volatile form with low 
molecular weight, but rapidly become associated to non-volatile 
polymerides. The trichloro-derivative gives the derivatives 
[SiOH] 2 0 and [NHISiH] 2 NH, which do not occur in volatile 
modifications of low molecular weight, whereas silicon tetrachloride 
yields Si(0H) 2 0 and Si(NH 2 ) 2 INH, which are only known in the 
associated condition; the latter substances readily lose water and 
ammonia, respectively, and pass into silicon dioxide and di-imide. 

H. W. 

Positive-ray Analysis of Potassium, Calcium, and Zinc. 

A. J. Dempster (Physical Rev ., 1922, 20, 631—638; cf. A., 1921, 
ii, 402; 1922, ii, 417).—The charge deflected by a constant mag¬ 
netic field through a fixed slit into a Faraday cylinder is measured 
as a function of the voltage accelerating the rays, and curves 
showing maxima corresponding with the various isotopes are 
plotted. Aston’s results for potassium (39, 41) were confirmed; 
calcium has isotopes at 40 and 44, and zinc at 64, 66, 68, and 70. 
In the cases of potassium and calcium, the ratios of the intensities 
give average atomic weights in good agreement with the accepted 
values. When accurate and trustworthy results for the relative 
proportions of all the isotopes of an element are available, com¬ 
parison of the calculated and observed atomic weights will give 
a measure of the packing effect, or divergence of the atomic weights 
of the isotopes from integral values. A. A. E. 

Precision Measurements of Crystals of the Alkali Halides. 

Wheeler P. Davey (Physical Rev ., 1923, [ii], 21 , 143—161).— 
By the use of Hull’s powder method, the X-ray diffraction patterns 
of the alkali halides have been compared with that of sodium 
vol. exxiv. ii. 16 
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chloride. The following measurements of the side of the unit 
cube in each case, that of sodium chloride being assumed to be 
2*814 A., are given; the figures within brackets represent the 
crystal densities, computed from the X-ray data, assuming that 
of sodium chloride to be 2*163. Lithium fluoride, 2*007±0*004 A. 
(2*646±0*016); chloride, 2*566±0 003 (2*069 ±0*006); bromide, 
2*745±0*003 (3*463±0*010); iodide, 3*537±0*005 (2*494±0*015). 
Sodium fluoride, 2*310±0*002 (2*809±0*008); bromide, 2*968± 
0*003 (3*246±0*010); iodide, 3*231 ±0*003 (3*665±0*011). Potass¬ 
ium fluoride, 2*664 ±0*003 (2*534±0*008); chloride, 3*138±0*003 
(1*990±0*006); bromide, 3*285±0*003 (2*768±0*008); iodide, 
3*525±0*004 (3*125±0*009). Rubidium fluoride, 3*663±0*004 
(3*504 ±0*010); chloride, 3*267±0003 (2*859±0*009); bromide, 
3*418±0*003 (3*415±0*010); iodide, 3*655±0 004 (3*557 ±0*011). 
Caesium fluoride, 3*004 ±0*003 (4*617±0*014); chloride, 4*118± 
0*004 (3*973±0*012); bromide, 4*287±0*004 (4*453 ±0*013); iodide, 
4*558 ±0*005 (4*523 ±0*014). There is general, although not 
complete, agreement with densities determined by other methods. 

A. A. E. 

The Structure of Halogen Salts Based on their Com¬ 
pressibility. Ida Woodward (Phil Mag., 1923, |vi], 45, 882— 
895).—A theoretical paper in which calculations, based on Thomson’s 
hypothesis (cf. A., 1922, ii, 252, 355), are made of the compres¬ 
sibilities of the cubic crystals, the chlorides, bromides, and iodides 
of sodium and potassium, and the chloride and bromide of silver. 
The following values were obtained : NaCl, 4*139; NaBr, 5*099; 
Nal, 6*990; KC1, 5*061; KBr, 6*351; KI, 8*660; AgCl, 2*30; 
AgBr, 2*68 Xl0 -12 . These are in good agreement with the experi¬ 
mental values of Richard and Jones. In addition, the specific 
photoelectric effect and the specific inductive capacity for the 
sodium and potassium salts have been calculated from the atomic 
diameters given by W. L. Bragg (cf. A., 1920, ii, 537). The 
calculated values of K, as far as there are experimental data, arc 
seen to lie between the extreme observed values. W. E. G. 

The Solubility of Potassium Carbonate in Water. P. P. 

Rubcov (J . Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1918, 50, 220—224).—The 
discrepancies between solubility curves for potassium carbonate, 
as obtained by Ozanne, by Poggiale (1843), by Gerlach (1862), 
and by Mulder ( Scheikund. Verhandel , 1864, 96) are pointed out, 
and the solubility of potassium carbonate in water at 16*5° and 
at 19*5° found to agree with the corresponding values obtained by 
Mulder. R. T. 

The Crystalline Structure of Sodium Bromate and Sodium 
Chlorate. N. H. Kolkmeuer, J. M. Buvoet, and A. Karssen 
(Z. Physik , 1923, 14, 291—295).—The relative intensities of the lines 
in the X-ray spectrum of sodium bromate, obtained by reflection in 
various planes of the crystal, as determined and calculated by the 
authors (A., 1921, ii, 200) and by Vegard (this vol., ii, 162) are 
compared, and it is concluded that the authors’ values of the 
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parameters of the crystal aro the more accurate. It is pointed 
out that the crystalline structure of sodium bromate and sodium 
chlorate, as determined by Dickenson and Goodhue (A., 1922, 
ii, 145), agrees with the structure found by the authors and by 
Vegard, and that the values of the crystalline parameters deduced 
therefrom are in close agreement with the values obtained by the 
present authors. J. S. G. T. 

Fluorophosphate and Fluorovanadate of Sodium Extracted 
from Bauxite. Travers (Bull. Soc . chim ., 1923, [ivj, 33, 297— 
306).—The octahedral crystals deposited on cooling a sodium 
hydroxide extract of bauxite after separation of the aluminium 
arc composed of an isomorphous mixture in varying proportions 
of a double fluoride and phosphate, and a double fluoride and 
vanadate of sodium, having the composition 2Na3P0 4 ,NaF,19H 2 0 
and 2Na 3 V0 4 ,NaF,19H 2 0, respectively. The crystals aro usually 
mixed with traces of prismatic crystals of Na 2 CO 3 ,10H 2 O. Using 
a 2*5% solution of sodium hydroxide free from carbonate for the 
extraction, the crystals contained 76% of the fluorophosphate, 
22*2% of the fluorovanadate, and 1*5% of carbonate. The pro¬ 
portion of the fluorovanadate increases somewhat as the con¬ 
centration of the hydroxide is increased, and diminishes owing to 
hydrolysis if weaker hydroxide solution or water is employed in 
the preparation. The fluorophosphates and fluorovanadate are 
not complex salts, but double salts which are dissociated in solution 
into their constituents, at least in the neighbourhood of 100°, as 
on seeding a hot saturated solution with sodium phosphate or 
vanadate prisms are first formed, which are progressively trans¬ 
formed into octahedra of the double salt as the solution cools. 

G. F. M. 

The Acid Borates of Sodium. I. F. Ponomarev (J. Buss . 
Phys. Chem . Soc., 1917, 49, 229—240).—The difficulty of obtain¬ 
ing the higher borates in a crystalline form is overcome by 
heating strongly one end of a long platinum boat containing 
mixtures of borax and boric oxide, so that, in some part of the 
mass, cooling conditions must be favourable for the formation of 
crystalline nuclei. In this way, the fusion diagram for the system 
borax-boric oxide is constructed, and the melting points of the 
compounds formed aro determined. The fusion diagram indicates 
the formation of two hitherto unknown compounds, with a 
composition corresponding with Na 2 0,3B 2 0 8 , m. p. 694°, and 
Na 2 0,4B 2 0 3 , m. p. 783°, capable of forming mixed crystals with 
each other, and with boric oxide. Pure crystalline boric oxide was 
not obtained, although crystals containing only 3% of sodium oxide 
separated from the 90% boric oxide mixture. R. T. 

Constitution of Per-salts, more especially of Percarbonates 
and Perborates. M. Le Blanc and R. Zellmann (Z. Elektro - 
chem., 1923, 29, 179—187, 192—198).—The literature of the pre¬ 
paration of percarbonates and perborates is briefly reviewed and 

16—2 
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an investigation of the conditions determining the electrolytic 
preparation of sodium percarbonate by the electrolysis of solutions 
of sodium carbonate detailed. A platinum wire anode and a 
nickel wire cathode were employed. Experiments were made at 
0° and 15°. The results indicate that the percentage yield, cal¬ 
culated from the current employed, fell off with time and was less 
for an anode- or cathode-current density of 32 amperes per sq. 
dcm. than for 22 amperes per sq. dcm. A maximum initial per¬ 
centage efficiency equal to 74% was obtained by the electrolysis 
at 0° of a solution containing 60 g. of sodium carbonate per litre, 
employing a current density of 22 amperes per sq. dcm. of anode 
or cathode surface. The percentage efficiency of the process fell 
to 40% after two hours’ electrolysis. The efficiency is initially 
reduced owing to the presence of sodium hydrogen carbonate, and 
during the electrolysis carbon dioxide is displaced from the latter 
by hydrogen peroxide. The increased efficiency of production of 
sodium perborate by the electrolysis of a solution of borax, due to 
the addition of sodium hydrogen carbonate to the electrolyte, 
as observed by Arndt and Hantge (A., 1922, ii, 569), is attributable 
mainly to the decreased solubility of the perborate in the resulting 
solution. By a modification of the process due to Wolffenstein and 
Peltner (A., 1908, ii, 180), the per-salts Na 2 C 2 0 6 and NaHC0 4 
were prepared of a greater purity than those obtained by the 
latter. The salt, Na 2 C 2 0 6 , is hydrolysed in the same manner as 
persulphates and perphosphates, with production of NaHC0 4 . It 
is shown that all methods of preparation of sodium perborate are 
based on the reaction NaB0 2 +H 2 0 2 =Na[B0 2 ,H20 2 ]. This last 
compound is termed a ^-perborate. Sodium perborate may be 
prepared in accordance with the equation Na00H+H 3 B0 3 == 
NaB0 3 +2H 2 0. Potassium ^-perborate is prepared by adding 
3% hydrogen peroxide solution to a dilute solution of potass¬ 
ium metaborate. The constitution and classification of per-salts 
are discussed. Amongst percarbonates, NaHC0 4 and Na 2 C 2 0c 
are true percarbonates. The composition of the compound 
Na 2 C0 4 ,lJH 2 0, corresponds really with the formula 
‘ “ Na 2 C0 3 ,pi 2 0 2 ,£H 2 0, 

whilst the compound Na 2 COc prepared by Wolffenstein and Peltner 
is really a mixture of NaOOH and NaHC0 4 . Potassium perborate, 
2KB0 3 ,H 2 0, prepared by von Girsewald and Wolokitinn (A., 1909, 
ii, 312) is a true per-salt. J. S. G. T. 

The Acid Reaction of Ammonium Salts to Litmus. Cam. 
Gillet (Bull Soc. chim . Belg. y 1923, 32, 178—179).—The observ¬ 
ation of Reichard (A., 1904, ii, 30) that blue litmus paper, when 
moistened by the solution of an ammonium salt and allowed to 
dry in air, turns red is confirmed. His explanation of oxidation 
fails, as the same phenomenon occurs in an atmosphere of hydrogen. 
The author shows that the reddening is due to dissociation of the 
ammonium salt with subsequent volatilisation of ammonia in 
presence of the blue potassium salt derived from litmus with which 
the paper is coloured. H. J. E. 
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The Sulphides ot Ammonium. John Smeath Thomas and 
Richard William Riding (T., 1923, 123, 1181—1189). 

Calcium Iodide. Tomoz6 Mizutani (Japan. Pat. 40944].— 
Calcium iodide is prepared from calcium chloride and an alkali 
iodide by mixing their saturated alcoholic solutions in the ratio of 
1 :2 mols. The whole process should be carried out in the absence 
of air. The sodium or potassium chloride first precipitated is 
filtered off, and the mother-liquor is concentrated in a vacuum and 
placed in the dark. About 10 g. of calcium iodide are produced 
from 20 g. of hydrated calcium chloride. K. K. 

The Dehydration of Gypsum. Pierre Jolibois and Pierre 
Lefebvre (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1317—1320; cf. van’t Hoff, 
Armstrong, Hinrichsen, Weigert, and Just, A., 1904, ii, 35).— 
Dehydration of hydrated calcium sulphate in dry air gives no indica¬ 
tion of the formation of 2CaS0 4 ,H 2 0 as an intermediate substance, 
but the loss of weight measured on heating gypsum in a closed 
vessel at temperatures ranging up to 160° shows the existence of a 
limit of dehydration corresponding with the hemihydrate. Above 
160°, further loss of water occurs, whilst at 200° it is complete and 
rapid. H. J. E. 

Electrometric Study of the Neutralisation of Phosphoric 
Acid by Calcium Hydroxide. Gerald L. Wendt and Alfred 
H. Clarke (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 881—887).—The 
electrometric titration of phosphoric acid with solutions of calcium 
hydroxide and the titration of calcium hydroxide with phosphoric 
acid have been investigated, using the apparatus described by 
Hildebrand for electrometric titrations (A., 1913, ii, 721). Graphic 
representation of both the slow and the rapid electro-titration of 
phosphoric acid with calcium hydroxide shows that the existence of 
dicalcium phosphate is transitory, so that under equilibrium 
conditions only the mono- and tri-calcium salts are present. The 
rearrangements involved in these changes are partly responsible 
for the difficulty in titrating monocalcium phosphate for its 
“ neutralising value.” J. F. S. 

The Reflection of Rfintgen Rays from certain Remarkable 
Reticular Planes in Calcite. Ch. Mauguin (Compt. rend., 
1923, 176, 1331—1334; cf. W. L. Bragg, A., 1914, ii, 181).—A 
critical discussion of the interpretation of the experimental results 
bearing on the spatial arrangement of atoms in calcite. The 
conclusions afford a new confirmation of Bragg’s hypothesis. 

H. J. E. 

Studies on the Dolomite System. I. The Nature of 
Dolomite. Allan Ernest Mitchell (T., 1923, 123, 1055— 
1069). 

Diagrams of the Solidification of the System MgCl^KCl- 
BaCL. C. Matignon and J. Valentin (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, 
[iv], 33, 267—280).— The principal points of the diagrams of the 
binary systems MgCl 2 -KCl and Mg(%~BaCl 2 obtained by previous 
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workers were re-verified, and the same results obtained except for 
the second eutectic of the former system, which was found to be 
at 440° instead of 425° as given by Menge (A., 1911, ii, 982). 
The solidification of the ternary system was studied by means of a 
Le Chatelier platinum-rhodium thermoelectric couple in conjunction 
with a Rengade recording camera (Bull. Soc. chim., 1909, [iv], 7, 
934), the boiling point of sulphur and the melting point of sodium 
chloride being employed as points of reference on the tempera¬ 
ture scale. The materials were melted in a platinum crucible, and 
the results obtained are recorded by means of triangular diagrams 
and tables. G. F. M. 

Solubility between Cadmium and Thallium in the Solid 
State. Clara Di Capua (Atti R . Accad. Lincei , 1923, [v], 32, 
i, 282—285; cf. Kumakov and Pushin, A., 1902, ii, 139; Borne- 
mann, Metatturgie, 1910, 7, 103).—The author has investigated 
the diagram of state of cadmium-thallium alloys by Plato’s method 
(A., 1906, ii, 521; 1907, ii, 239). The eutectic corresponds with 
about 1*82% of thallium, and the initial solidification curve closely 
resembles that given by Kurnakov and Pushin, but different results 
are obtained in so far as the extension of the eutectic horizontal 
is concerned. On the cadmium side, the annulment of the eutectic 
arrest corresponds virtually with the pure metal, whilst on the 
thallium side the eutectic arrest is annulled at a concentration of 
about 2*5% of cadmium; thus appreciable solubility of thallium in 
cadmium is excluded, whereas cadmium is slightly soluble in thallium 
in the solid state. The results of conductivity and cryoscopic 
measurements are in agreement with these conclusions. T. H. P. 

Electrical Conductivity and the Chemical Constitution of 
Alloys. I. The System Lead-Thallium. W. Guertler and 
A. Schulze (Z . physikal. Chem., 1923,104, 269—300).—The use of 
electrical conductivity measurements for determining the con¬ 
stitution of alloys is discussed, and it is shown to supplement the* 
method of thermal analysis, in the following points. The deter¬ 
mination of the commencement of a crystallisation can generally 
be ascertained by the thermal method, but only in rare cases by the 
conductivity method. The determination of the end of a crystal¬ 
lisation (that is, the extent of the eutectic horizontal between two 
saturated mixed crystals), and the determination of the exact 
position of the curve of the mixed crystals which are in equilibrium 
with the liquid phase during melting, cannot be found exactly by 
thermal analysis, but are obtained very sharply from conductivity 
measurements. The fixing of the saturation boundaries of non- 
continuous mixed crystal series is achieved very exactly by the 
conductivity method, but not by the thermal method. In the 
absence of mixed crystals, the existence of a compound may bo 
overlooked by the conductivity method, because of the ill-defined 
inflection of the conductivity-concentration curve, but this is not 
likely by thermal analysis or when the temperature-resistance 
curve is used. In series of mixed crystals, thermal analysis does not 
give a clear indication when maxima or minima appear in the curves, 
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but conductivity measurements indicate the existence of a compound. 
The testing of a system with respect of its stability is often not 
possible by the thermal method, but this can be tested very sharply 
by the conductivity method. Transitions and chemical actions, 
on account of the small thermal effect, often remain unreoognised 
by the thermal method, but are definitely indicated by resistance 
measurements. The electrical conductivity of lead-thallium alloys 
has been determined over the temperature range 0—260° for the 
whole range of compositions by the method previously described 
and used for gold-iron alloys (this vol., ii, 284). Resistance- 
temperature curves have also been constructed which are shown to 
be continuous over the range 100—22-5% of lead; a small dis¬ 
continuity is found between 20% and 6*5% of lead at temperatures 
between 130° and 150°. The curves for alloyB containing less than 
6% of lead show a definite discontinuity, which'indicates a transition. 
Diagrams are shown indicating the regions in which mixed crystals 
of a-thallium with lead, p-thallium with lead, and lead with a form 
of thallium which is unknown in the free state, exist. There is no 
evidence of the existence of a compound PbTl 2 , since the resistance 
curves of the alloys with 25, 30, 33, and 40% of lead run parallel to 
one another. The results in general are in keeping with those 
deduced by ‘other authors from thermal data. The transition of 
the mixed crystal series rich in thallium has been followed completely, 
and the diagram obtained previously from thermal data has thereby 
been completed. Since the conductivity curve and that of the 
temperature coefficient for the concentrations 30—40% of thallium 
are perfectly continuous, Kumakov’s contention (A., 1902, ii, 139) 
that a maximum on the melting point-composition curve does not 
indicate a chemical compound, is justified. J. F. S. 

Crystallographic Transformations in Lead-Bismuth-Tin 
Alloys. Karl Bux (Z. Physik , 1923, 14, 316—327) —Crystallo¬ 
graphic transformations similar to those first observed by Hauser 
(ibid., 1921, 5, 220) in the case of the ternary lead-bismuth-tin 
eutectic are shown to occur at various temperatures in the case of 
all other ternary alloys of the system, the only apparent exception 
being the alloy Pb 3 BiSn 4 . The phenomenon has been investigated 
by examining microscopically the surface of cooling crystals of 
the various alloys at various temperatures. Amongst binary alloys 
of the series, the phenomenon occurs probably only in the case of 
the lead-bismuth alloys, but thermal investigations are necessary 
to decide this point definitely. The transformation temperature 
depends oji the composition of the alloy, the dependence on the 
proportion of lead present being very pronounced. A variation in 
the proportion of tin affects the transformation temperature only 
very slightly. The following transformation temperatures were 
determined: PbBi 4 Sn 4 , 71°; Pb«Bi 4 Sn 4 , 54°; Pb 3 Bi 4 Sn 4 , 46°; 
Pb 5 Bi 4 Sn 4 , Pb 7 Bi 4 Sn 4 , and Pb^Bi^m, about 40°; Pb 3 Bi 4 Sn 1 , 40°; 
Pb 2 Bi 4 Sn 7 , 41 6 ; Pb 3 Bi 4 Sn 9 , 45°; Pb 3 Bi 4 , 70°. The phenomena 
observed can be explained by assuming that the temperature of 
transformation of one allotropic modification of bismuth into the 
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other is reduced by the addition of lead and tin, the reduction 
being determined principally by the percentage of lead added. 
Approximately, eutectic mixtures may be cooled to the respective 
transformation temperatures without appreciable surfaoe changes 
occurring. In the case of alloys containing one component largely 
in excess of that contained in the eutectic, crystallisation occurs 
before the alloy cools to the transformation temperature. Chilling 
the alloys causes the transformation phenomenon to be suppressed 
very considerably. J. S. G. T. 

Action of Alkali Hydroxides on Lead Salts. Akira Ogata 
and Takanori Kai’un (J. Pharm. Soc. Japan, 1923, 78—81).—It is 
generally assumed that lead hydroxide is precipitated on adding an 
alkali hydroxide to lead nitrate solution. The authors have 
studied the action of iV-sodium hydroxide solution on lead nitrate 
quantitatively and analysed the products of the reaction, the 
result being summarised as follows : (1) When an insufficient 
quantity of sodium hydroxide is used the basic nitrate, Pb(N0 8 )*0H, 
is precipitated. (2) By using a slight excess of the alkali, a second 
basic salt, N0 3 *Pb # 0-PM>Pb*0H, is precipitated. As the solubility 
of N0 3 # Pb*0H is small, a comparatively long time is needed for the 
completion of the above reaction. (3) By adding a large excess 
of the alkali to the nitrate solution, lead hydroxide is never produced, 
more basic salts which still contain N0 3 -groups being formed. For 
the preparation of lead hydroxide, lead acetate must be used 
instead of the nitrate, but the product is 2Pb0,H 2 0, not Pb(OH) 2 
(cf. Schaffner, Annalen, 1844, 51, 175). K. K. 

Thallous Hydroxide. R. de Forcrand (Compt. rend., 1923, 
176, 873—876).—Thallous hydroxide is readily obtained in good 
yield as a yellow, microcrystalline powder by adding to thallous 
ethoxide in the cold an equal volume of water, and drying the 
precipitate on porous plates out of contact with air. A determina¬ 
tion of the heat of hydration of thallous oxide by finding the difference 
in the heat of solution of the oxide and hydroxide in dilute hydro¬ 
fluoric acid gave a value 3*117 Cal., compared with 3*231 Cal. 
found by Thomsen. The heat of hydration is therefore very far 
removed from that of the oxides of the alkali metals, but thallous 
hydroxide is nevertheless an equally powerful base, and towards 
feeble acids, phenols, etc., shows even stronger basic properties 
than the alkali hydroxides. It can be estimated acidimetrically 
using phenolphthalein as indicator. G. F. M. 

Thallium Compounds. II. The Reduction of Thallic 
Compounds with Ferrous Sulphate and with Sodiunt Arsenite. 

Arthur John Berry (T., 1923, 123, 1109—1114). 

A Prehistoric Greek Axe; Its Composition by Spectral 
and Chemical Analysis. The Partial Reconstruction of its 
Metallurgy by Microscopic Metallography. H. Weiss, Dan- 
durand and Dureuil (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 439—447).— 
The axe contained 96*4% of copper and 1*25% of arsenic, together 
with the following elements in much smaller amount: tin 0*1%, 
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lead 0*12%, iron 0-1%, sulphur 0*25%, oxygen (by difference) 
1*78%, and traces of antimony, silver, nickel and oobalt, and adno. 
Spectral analysis also showed the presence of distinot traces of 
chlorine, the presence of which is ascribed to the formation of an 
oxychloride of copper by the action of salt water on the metal in 
sunlight. Details are given of the analytical procedure adopted. 
A photomicrographic study of the metallography of the axe 
clearly indicated that it was not made from native copper, and 
that it was cast in a mould and cooled, but not so rapidly as would 
have occurred had cold water been used as cooling agent. The 
cast axe had then been subjected to hammering. The origin of 
the axe is uncertain, but arsenical copper ores are known to have 
been exploited in the earliest times in Serbia, Armenia, the 
Caucasus, and in the Sinai district. G. F. M. 

The Action of Thiosulphates on Cupric Salts. Henry 
Bassett and Reginald Graham Ditrrant (T., 1923,123, 1279— 
1291). 

The Interaction of Ammonium Hydroxide with Mercurous 
Bromide. J. G. F. Druce (Chem. News, 1923,126, 225—226).— 
The black precipitate which is produced in this reaction is shown 
to be a mixture of NH 2 *HgBr and metallic mercury. W. E. G. 

Chlorites of Mercury and Other Metals. G. R. Levi (Atti 
R. Accad. Lincei , 1923, [v], 4 32, 165—169; Gazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 
245—249; cf. A., 1922, ii, 567).— Mercuric chlorite , Hg(C10 2 ) a 
(cf. Bruni and Levi, A., 1916, ii, 27), forms a red, crystalline pre¬ 
cipitate and, if kept dry in more than very small amount, under¬ 
goes rapid decomposition and sometimes spontaneous ignition, 
with formation of mercuric chloride; it explodes slightly on per¬ 
cussion. Mercurous chlorite, HgC10 2 , a canary-yellow precipitate, 
was not obtained quite free from mercurous oxide. Basic mercurous 
chlorite, 2HgC10 2 ,Hg 2 0,5H 2 0, forms a cream-yellow precipitate 
and, like the preceding compound, is readily decomposed when 
heated or struck. Mercuriammonium chlorite, NH 2 (Hg0Hg)C10 2 , 
is highly unstable and explosive and was not obtained pure. 
Nickel chlorite (+2H 2 0) is not readily exploded on percussion 
but even in solution decomposes rapidly when gently heated. 
Erbium chlorite, Er(C10 2 ) 3 ,4H 2 0, obtained as a pink precipitate, 
decomposes only very slowly when its aqueous solution is boiled. 

T. H. P. 

The Ceric Hydroxide Sol. H. R. Kruyt and (Miss) J. E. M. 
van der Made (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 277—300).—Three cerio 
oxide sols, differing considerably from each other in properties, were 
prepared. The “ peptisation sol ” (so-called from its preparation 
by peptisation of precipitated cerous hydroxide) is strongly acid, 
coagulates on warming or on dialysis and also, in a very irregular 
manner, on addition of electrolytes. Free cerous salt is always 
present. The “freshly dialysed sol,” t.e., that which is viscous 
and is inclined to gelatinise, has in general the properties described 
by Fernau and Pauli (A., 1917, ii, 189). It is hydrated and con- 
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tains nitric acid as the peptising electrolyte; its properties are 
influenced by the escape of nitric acid from the dialyser and the 
entry of water. Addition of alcohol results in the replacement 
of water with formation of alcohol-gels. The “ altered sol,” one 
that has lost its viscosity by long keeping, behaves differently 
towards electrolytes, although no change has taken place in the 
proportions of ter- and quadri-valent cerium. This sol appears 
from a detailed study of its viscosity to be non-hydrated, yet the 
coagulation values indicate the influence of ion-lyotropy. From 
the viscosity experiments, reasons for the spontaneous congelation 
of the authors’ sols as contrasted with the non-congelation of those 
prepared by Fernau and Pauli (loc. cit.) are adduced. H. J. E. 

The Conversion o! Aluminium-Zinc Alloys into a Crystal¬ 
line Form. Alexander Semenovitsch Fedorov (J. Russ. Phys. 
Chem. Soc.y 1917, 49, 394—407).—A binary fusion diagram is 
constructed for mixtures of aluminium and zinc. The diagram 
obtained corresponds with those of Shepherd (A., 1905, ii, 588) 
and of Eger (A., 1913, ii, 408), who found no evidence for the 
formation of the alloy Al 2 Zn 3 , which Rosenhain and Archbutt 
(A., 1911, ii, 895) observed to occur within the limits 5—22% of 
aluminium. Photomicrographs of certain of the alloys also indicate 
that no compound formation occurs. R. T. 

The Corrosion of Iron in Presence of Iron Sulphide. 

Robert Stumper (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1316—1317).—The 
effect of iron sulphide on the corrosion of iron was investigated 
under different conditions, the results showing that corrosion was 
considerably increased in the case of direct contact of iron with 
the sulphide, whilst in the case of galvanic contact the corrosion was 
more than twice as great. The general conclusion is drawn that 
the phenomenon is electro-chemical. H. J. E. 

The Physico-chemical Investigation of Ternary Alloys of 
Iron, Phosphorus, and Carbon. III. -IV. Electrical Con¬ 
ductivity and Hardness. N. S. Konstantinov (J. Russ. Phys. 
Chem. Soc., 1918, 50, 311—334).—The electrical conductivity 
curve of the binary system, iron-phosphorus, corresponds with 
the fusion curve, and indicates the existence of solid solutions of 
the components up to the saturation concentration of 1*75% of 
phosphorus, after which a phase corresponding with an alloy, 
Fe 8 P, separates. The hardness of the alloys increases linearly up 
to the saturation point for solid solution, at which a break occurs 
in the curve, the degree of hardness continuing to rise more slowly 
in the eutectic regions. With ternary iron-phosphorus-carbon 
alloys, the electrical conductivity depends on the carbon content, 
the addition of the same quantity of phosphorus to iron containing 
0*7% of carbon causing a greater increase in resistance than when 
the carbon content is 0*4%. The hardness of the alloys varies 
in a parallel way to the conductivity, but to a less marked extent. 
The effect of the addition of phosphorus to steels is less marked 
when they are tempered than when they are allowed to cool slowly. 
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The presence of free phosphorus in the binary and ternary alloys 
can be shown by treating their polished surfaces with 10% sodium 
carbonate solution, and in this way it is shown that all eutectic 
alloys containing from 0—1*2% of carbon and from 0—1*9% of 
phosphorus are binary phosphorus-iron eutectics. R. T. 

Alloys of Iron and Aluminium. N. Kurnakov, G. Urazov, 
and A. Grigoriev (J. Buss. Phys. Chem. Soc ., 1918, 50, 270— 
293).—The freezing points, the micro-structure, and the electrical 
conductivities of alloys of iron and aluminium, ranging from 0 to 
100% of each constituent, are investigated. The components of 
such alloys are, in general, aluminium, occurring to a preponder¬ 
ating extent in the aluminium eutectic mixture, an alloy called 
8-alloy, and solid solutions of aluminium in a- and 7-iron. A 
compound, Al 3 Fe 2 , crystallises from molten mixtures containing 
from 32*1 to 39*5 atomic % of iron, but below 1100° this is unstable, 
and changes into a solid solution of aluminium in a- and y-iron, 
and for this reason cannot be found in the solipl alloy. The 8-alloy 
exists within the limits of 24*2—34 atomic % of iron. This alloy 
is distinguished from others by its brittle nature, its hardness, 
this being several times greater than that of any other alloy, 
by its minimum values for electrical conductivity, and for its 
temperature coefficient of electrical resistance. The constituents 
of this alloy are not in any pimple relation to one another, so that 
it appears to be, not a definite chemical compound, but probably 
a double compound of the Berthelot type (cf. ibid., 1912, 44, 107) 
in which two or more aluminium-iron compounds, themselves 
unstable, form a solid solution, stable within the concentration 
limits above mentioned. R. T. 

Iron Oxide Jellies. (Frl.) E. Schaekk and A. Szegvary 
(Kolloid Z. f 1923, 32, 318—319).—Transparent, slightly elastic 
ferric oxide jellies may be produced by adding sodium sulphate 
or sodium chloride to a 6—10% ferric oxide sol. The amount 
of electrolyte added must be insufficient to cause coagulation. 
On shaking the jellies gently, they reassume the liquid form, 
but on keeping, the liquefied jelly sets again, producing a mass 
identical in every way with the original jelly. This process may 
be repeated indefinitely without changing the nature of the jelly 
ultimately obtained. J. F. S. 

Nickel Sulphide. W. Gluud and W. MOhlendyck (Ber., 
1923, 56, [J8], 899—901).—In extension of Gluud’s experiments on 
copper sulphide (A., 1922, ii, 446, 572), the authors have examined 
the behaviour of other sulphides which are soluble in ammonia, 
notably those of zinc, cadmium, cobalt, manganese, and nickel. 
Of these, only that last named shares the ability of copper sulphide 
to yield free sulphur when its solution is oxidised by air. The 
concentration of the ammonia and the age of the sulphide appear 
to influence the course of the change to a less extent with nickel 
than with copper sulphide. H. W. 

16*—2 
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Oxidation ol Nickel Sulphide. John Stanley Dunn and 
Ebio Kjdightley Rideal (T., 1923, 123, 1242—1251). 

Theory ol Smelting, in. Equilibrium between Metal 
Pairs and Sulphur. The System Nickel-Antimony-Sulphur. 

W. Guebtler and H. Schack (Metall u. Erz, 1923, 20, 162— 
167).— In the ternary system nickel-antimony-sulphur there are 
four binary compounds, Ni 6 Sb*, NiSb, Ni 3 So, and NiS, that melt 
unchanged and one ternary, NiSbS. All these compounds form 
binary eutectics among themselves, and there is also evidence of a 
ternary eutectic consisting principally of NiSbS and NiS. The 
complete ternary diagram of the system is reproduced, as well 
as pnotographs showing the characteristic structure of certain of 
the alloys (cf. 1923, June). A. R. P. 

Reduction by Hydrogen of Metallic Oxides Reducible only 
with Difficulty. H. von Wartenberg, J. Broy, and R. Reinicke 
(Z. Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 214—217).—-A simple form of electric- 
ally-heated furnace suitable for heating substances to temperatures 
up to 2500°, in the presence of hydrogen or nitrogen under pressures 
up to 10 atmospheres, is described. The substance to be heated 
is contained in a tube of zirconium oxide or of 80% zirconium 
oxide and 20% yttrium oxide, or of thorium oxide, heated by 
current flowing through a spiral of tungsten wire wound round 
the tube. In the case of the reduction of oxides in the presence 
of hydrogen, water formed is absorbed by means of phosphoric 
oxide. Chromium oxide (Cr 2 0 3 ), vanadium oxide (V 2 0 3 ), and 
columbium oxide (Nb 2 0 6 ) were reduced in hydrogen at a pressure of 
about 5 atmospheres. The authors were unable to reduce tantalum 
oxide (Ta 2 0 6 ), titanium oxide (Ti0 2 ), or uranium oxide (U0 2 ). 
The oxides of yttrium, zirconium, and thorium could be similarly 
reduced by hydrogen in the presence of another metal, e.g., tung¬ 
sten, with which the reduced metal alloyed. At 1250°, tungsten 
dissolved 0*07% of thorium, whilst at 2000° the saturation solubility 
of thorium in tungsten was 0*24%. The solubility was not much 
affected by the presence of iron, but was considerably reduced when 
zirconium was present. The question as to whether thorium con¬ 
tained in tungsten filaments used in electric incandescence lamps 
exists as metal or oxide cannot be decided by analysis alone. 

J. S. G. T. 

Basic Chromic Sulphate. F. S. Williamson (J. Physical 
Chem.y 1923, 27, 384—388).—The production of basic chromic 
sulphates has been investigated. It is found that by adding 
2—5 g.-mols. of sodium hydroxide to 1 g.-mol. of potassium 
chromium alum a precipitate is obtained which has practically a 
constant composition, and it must therefore be tentatively regarded 
as a definite basic salt of the formula (Cr 2 0«) 7 (S0 3 )5,26H 2 0. At 
the ordinary temperature, the salt is practically stable when kept 
over concentrated sulphuric acid. On heating the compound to 
150°, it lost 36% of the total water, at 200° the loss of water was 
64% of the total, and at 250° the whole of the water exoept about 
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5% was expelled* The loss of water is not reversible. These facts 
make it extremely unlikely that the water contained in the salt is 
present as water of crystallisation. Material which has been heated 
at 250° when moistened with water takes up only a small fraction 
of the water lost. The present basic salt retains its water more 
vigorously than the corresponding basic aluminium sulphate 
previously described (this vol., ii, 324). J. F. S. 

The Oxidising Properties of Sulphur Dioxide. IV. Molyb¬ 
denum Sulphates. William Wardlaw and Norman Darby 
Sylvester (T., 1923, 123, 969—980). 

Crystal Structure of Tin Tetraiodide. Roscoe 6. Dickinson 
(J. Amer. Chern . Soc., 1923, 45, 968—962).—The crystal structure 
of stannic iodide has been investigated by means of X-ray and 
Laue photographs. It has been found that the unit cube contains 
eight molecules of stannic iodide; the value of'd 100 is found to be 
12*23 A. The iodine atoms cannot be all in equivalent positions. 
The space group symmetry is 3P®. It is shown to be probable that 
the tin atoms are at points equivalent to ( uuu ) and the iodine 
atoms at points equivalent to (vw) and (xyz). The values u= 
0*129, t>=0*253, #=0*009, y=0*001, and 2=0*253 have been found 
to account for the intensity data, and to surround each tin atom 
tetrahedrally by iodine atoms. If these parameters are even 
approximately correct, the structure may be considered to be 
molecular. J. F. S 

Eutectic Mixtures of Stannic Iodide with Iodine, Arsenic 
Tri-iodide, and Antimony Tri-iodide. A. M. Vasiliev ( J . Russ, 
Phys. Chem . Soc ., 1917, 49, 88—91; cf. A., 1912, ii, 919).—Stannic 
iodide shows practically no tendency to form double compounds, 
and it was to be expected that simple eutectics would be obtained, 
as already observed for stannic iodide and iodine by van Klooster 
(A., 1913, ii, 142) and by Reinders and de Lange (A., 1913, ii, 60). 
This was found to be the case. 

The system stannic iodide-iodine was reinvestigated, using the 
freezing-point method; the eutectic point was found to be 77*8° 
and the composition corresponded with SnI 4 +3*257 I, in good 
agreement with the published values (see above). 

The eutectic of stannic iodide with arsenic tri-iodide melts at 
106*2° and solidifies to a brick-red, amorphous mass, its composition 
being AsI 3 +0*6936 Snl 4 . 

The eutectic of stannic iodide and antimony iodide is a dark 
red, crystalline Bolid, melting at 127° and having the composition 
SbI 3 +0*8728 Snl 4 . G. A. R. K. 

The Behaviour of Stannic Acid towards Dyes. A. M. 

Morley and J. K. Wood (J. Soc. Dyers and Col., 1923, 39, 106— 
106).—Samples of stannic acid obtained by precipitation from an 
alkaline solution adsorb basic dyes, whilst those from a slightly 
acid solution adsorb acid dyes. This behaviour is similar to that 
of different samples of titanic acid (following abstract) and may 
be explained in a similar manner. E. H. R. 
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The Behaviour of Titanic Acid towards Dyes. A. M. 

Mobley and J. K. Wood (J. Soc. Dyers and Col., 1923, 39, 100— 
106).—It is generally supposed that meta- or £-titanic acid differs 
from ortho- or a-titanic acid in the greater complexity of its ultimate 
particles. The greater relative surface of the a-form might be 
expected to result in its having a greater adsorptive capacity than 
the p-forra. Experiments on the adsorption of dyes by different 
forms of titanic acid have confirmed this deduction, for a-titanic 
acid, prepared by adding ammonia to a cold solution of titanic 
chloride until alkaline, had a greater adsorptive power for basic 
dyes than the p-aeid precipitated in a similar manner at the boiling 
point. These preparations did not adsorb acid dyes, but samples 
obtained by stopping the precipitation while the solution was 
still acid adsorbed acid dyes readily, but not basic dyes. Finally, 
samples of titanic acid obtained by precipitation of a solution of 
titanic chloride with calcium carbonate had a very much lower 
adsorptive power, but took up both acid and basic dyes to a small 
extent. The difference in behaviour of titanic acid obtained from 
acid and alkaline solutions, respectively, may be attributed to 
the amphoteric character of titanium hydroxide, resulting in the 
formation in the one case of a highly basic titanium salt, and in 
the other of an alkali titanate; or it may be accounted for by the 
adsorption of hydrogen- or hydroxyl-ions, giving positively and 
negatively charged colloidal particles, respectively. Titanic acid 
obtained by precipitation with calcium carbonate would be neutral 
and have no preference for negative or positive ions of basic or 
acidic dyes. E. H. R. 

Urbain's Celtium Lines. H. M. Hansen and S. Wekner 
(Nature , 1923, 111, 461).—In view of a previous observation that 
the optical spectrum of hafnium does not contain any of the lines 
belonging to the characteristic spectrum ascribed by Urbain to a 
rare-earth element celtium, an examination has been made of the 
measurements of the spectra of rare earths published by Eder, 
and it is noted that the majority of Urbain’s celtium lines (A., 1911, 
ii, 115) have been observed (Eder, A., 1916, ii, 277) in the spectrum 
of lutecium. The optical spectrum of a very pure preparation of 
lutecium has been reinvestigated, and it is found that the conditions 
affecting the relative intensities of the lines lead to the assumption 
that Urbain’s preparation contained a comparatively small amount 
of the element with atomic number 71, and that only after further 
treatment of the preparation a concentration was obtained sufficient 
for the production of the diffuse lines which in 1911 were ascribed 
to the presence of a new element celtium. The X-ray spectrum 
of the same pure preparation gave no indication of the presence of 
an element with atomic number 72. A. A. E. 

Celtium and Hafnium. D. Coster and G. Hevesy (Nature, 
1923, 111, 462—463; cf. preceding abstract, and Urbain, this vol., 
ii, 171).—The development of the controversy regarding the exist¬ 
ence of an element with the properties ascribed to celtium is 
briefly reviewed, and it is argued that the magnetic properties 
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observed by Urbain in his preparations of 1911 need not be ex¬ 
plained as being due to the presence of a new element, but may be 
considered to be a consequence of the gradual concentration of 
luteoium (Auer von Welsbach’s cassiopeium) in his preparations. 
Moreover, hafnium can be readily separated from the rare-earth 
elements by means of oxalic acid, and should therefore have been 
absent from Urbain’s preparation in which Dauvillier considered 
an element of atomic number 72 to be present. The claim to the 
identity of celtium with hafnium, and consequent priority of nomen¬ 
clature, is therefore rejected. A. A. E. 

The Chemistry of Thorium. V. I. Spicin (J. Russ. Phys . 
Chem. Soc ., 1917, 49, 357—370).—The solubilities of various 
difficulty soluble thorium salts in various acids and alkalis and 
in water are measured by a modification of a method described 
by Joly (A., 1909, ii, 458), which consists of the addition of a small 
quantity of a strongly radioactive isotope of thorium to a solution 
of the latter, and precipitating them together, the solubility being 
then measured by boiling the salt in the given reagent, and measur¬ 
ing the radioactivity of the saturated solution. Joly did this by 
passing the emanation into a gold-leaf electroscope, obtaining 
results accurate to within 10%. By more carefully regulating 
the speed of the current of air passed over the solution for the 
purpose of collecting emanation, an accuracy of 1—2% is obtained. 
A different method based on a similar principle is also used, this 
consisting of the measurement of the fJ-radiation of isotopic mixtures 
of salts of thorium and of uranium-X x , prepared as in Joly's method. 
Portions of the solutions of these salts are then evaporated to 
dryness, and the (3-radioactivity of the residue is compared with 
that of the original mixture. The accuracy of this method is also 
1—2%. The advantages of this over Joly’s method are that 
determinations can be carried out immediately, whilst for the 
latter method it is necessary to wait one month for equilibrium 
conditions, and further that the technique of the operations involved 
is not so difficult, the analysis requiring three and a half hours 
instead of five. This method cannot, however, be applied to the 
estimation of thorium in solutions containing non-volatile mineral 
substances, such as sodium hydroxide. R. T. 

Crystal Structures of the System : Palladium-Hydrogen. 

L. W. McKeehan (Physical Rev ., 1923, [ii], 21, 334—342).—The 
system: palladium-hydrogen has been studied by measuring 
the changes in crystal structure produced by the process of occlusion. 
The parameters of the face-centred cubic lattices of palladium 
and palladium saturated with hydrogen, as measured by the usual 
powder method, employing the X-radiation of molybdenum filtered 
through zirconium oxide, were found to be 3*900 and 4*000- 
4039 xl0~ 8 cm., respectively. A value of 4*036 Xl0~® would 
correspond with a compound PdjH, but it is pointed out that the 
variability in the parameter of saturated crystals is opposed to 
the assumption of the formation of a definite compound in every 
case. Only two crystalline phases appear to coexist, namely* 
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palladium and a saturated solution of hydrogen in palladium; 
with partly saturated strips of metal, the distribution of saturated 
crystals over the surface was shown to be irregular. Further, 
the presence of atomic hydrogen, produced by electrolysis of dilute 
sulphuric acid with a palladium electrode, or by surface dissociation 
of hydrogen at high temperatures, is a necessary condition of 
occlusion. The paper concludes with the compilation of a number 
of physical assumptions concerning the nature of the system, 
with which the phenomena observed appear to be consistent; a 
bibliography of recent literature is also appended. A. A. E. 

The Crystal Structure of Silver-Palladium and Silver- 
Gold Alloys. L. W. McKeehan (Physical Rev ., 1922, 20, 424— 
423). —The ^-radiation of molybdenum was allowed to fall on the 
face of a thin ribbon of silver, gold, or palladium, and of seven 
binary alloys in each of the series of silver-gold and silver-palladium 
alloys, the shadow cast by the edge of the ribbon, and the diffracted 
beams due to its suitably oriented crystals being detected by a 
strip of photographic film wrapped on a cylinder, the axis of which 
coincides with the edge of the ribbon. All the metals and alloys 
examined have their atoms arranged in face-centred cubic lattices 
with unit edge of cube 4*08 xlO* 8 , 4*075 XlO" 8 , and 3*90xlCr 8 cm. 
for silver, gold, and palladium, respectively. For both series of 
alloys (except in the case of silver-gold alloys containing 30, 40, 
and 60% of silver, which gave results 1% too high), the length of 
the edge is nearly a linear function of the atomic percentage of 
either component. Annealing at 830—940° in a vacuum for at 
least an hour increased the size of individual crystals, rendered 
them more homogeneous, and made their orientations more iso¬ 
tropic, whereas moderate cold working reduced their size and made 
them less isotropic. In the case of the silver-palladium alloy 
when repeatedly annealed at 870°, no indication of a progressive 
change of composition could be detected; the volatility of silver 
at this temperature is therefore negligible. The densities of crystals 
of silver, gold, and palladium are computed to be 10*49, 19*24, and 
11*87, respectively. A. A. E. 


Mineraloglcal Chemistry. 


The Relative Chlorine, Bromine, and Iodine Content of 
the Waters of the Strait of Georgia, B.C. A. T. Cameron 
(Contrib. Canad. Biol ., 1922, 75—80).—By the use of Winkler’s 
methods (A., 1916, ii, 109, 184, 389), the relative proportions of 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine present in the water examined were 
100 : 0*358 : 0*0002, as compared with 100 : 0*347 : 0*00023 found 
by Winkler for the Adriatic. As reported by Winder, most of 
the iodine was present as iodate. Chemical Abstracts. 
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Analytical Chemistry. 


Modification of Gillespie's Method for the Determination 
of Hydrogen-ion Concentrations. William D. Hatfield (J. 
Amur. Ghent . Soc. 9 1923, 45, 940—943).—Gillespie's method for 
the determination of hydrogen-ion concentration has been investi¬ 
gated, and a modified procedure is put forward (A., 1920, ii, 382). 
The modifications consist essentially in the method of preparing 
the indicator solutions and the buffer solutions, details of which 
are given in the paper. The standards prepared have been pre¬ 
served from four to eight weeks or more. The method as modified 
is particularly suited to average technical laboratory practice 
because of its accuracy, simplicity of technique, and the use of 
ordinarily pure reagents instead ol the specially purified materials 
recommended by Clark. J. F. S. 

The Nephelometer and its Working. Hans Kleinmann 
(Biochem. Z., 1923, 137, 144—156).—The criticisms of Weinberg 
(A., 1922, ii, 309) of the Kleinmann nephelometer (A., 1920, ii, 634) 
are replied to. A modified apparatus is now described suitable 
for small quantities of liquid, 2*6 or 1*5 c.c., and a method of pro¬ 
ducing permanent standards is described. A matt appearance is 
produced by coating a tube with collodion containing talc in sus¬ 
pension, colour variations of the turbidity being obtained by use 
of a separate powder containing talc, copper sulphate, and litmus 
powder in suitable proportions. With the Kleinmann nephelometer 
as now made a somewhat modified permanent standard of turbidity 
is used. H. K. 

The Use of the Oxy-acetylene Blowpipe in Spectral Analysis. 
Application to Mineralogy. A. de Gramont (Compt. rend ., 
1923, 176, 1104—1109).—A description is given of the application 
of the oxy-acetylene blowpipe flame in the spectral analysis of 
certain minerals. The method and apparatus employed are similar 
to those already described for the case of aluminium (A., 1914, 
ii, 82), and whilst the oxy-acetylene flame has not the universal 
applicability of the spark spectrum, it can be successfully used for 
the alkali and alkaline-earth metals, copper, silver, gallium, indium, 
thallium, chromium, manganese, iron, cobalt, nickel, tin, lead, 
and bismuth, and somewhat less satisfactorily for magnesium, 
zinc, cadmium, and mercury. A reproduction of the spectra of 
haematite, chromite, and lepidolite obtained by this method is given. 

G. F. M. 

Systematic Method for the Detection of the Principal 
Anions. L. Fernandes and U. Gatti (Gazzetta, 1923, 53, 
i, 108—114). —According to the scheme proposed by the authors, 
the principal anions are precipitated by a number of successive 
group reagents, each precipitate being then tested for the possible 
anions. Group I : Magnesium nitrate and ammonia solution pre¬ 
cipitate carbonic, phosphoric, phosphorous, arsenic, arsenious, 
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hydrofluoric, silicic, and hydroferrocyanic acids. Group II : 
Calcium and ammonium nitrates precipitate sulphurous, molybdic, 
tungstic, oxalic, tartaric, and citric acids. Group III : Barium 
^nitrate precipitates sulphuric, chromic, and thiosulphuric acids. 
Group IV : Mercuric nitrate precipitates hydroferricyanic and 
vanadic acids. Group V : Silver nitrate precipitates hydrochloric, 
hydrobromic, hydriodic, and thiocyanic acids. Group VI: The 
residual liquid is tested for hydrocyanic, boric, hypophosphoric, 
chloric, perchloric, nitrous, benzoic, and salicylic acids. Separate 
tests are made for nitric, carbonic, and acetic acids, the last two 
being introduced, prior to the group precipitations, by fusion of 
the substance with sodium carbonate and decomposition of excess 
of the carbonate by means of acetic acid. T. H. P. 

Direct Estimation of Oxygen in the Gaseous Exchanges of 
Animals. K. I. Godzikovski and A, A. Ltchatschev (J. Rush. 
Physiol., 1918,1, 56—60). —The method is based on that of Regnault 
and Reiset. The arrangement of the apparatus employed by the 
authors is illustrated diagrammatically in the original. E. S. 

Titration of Sulphates. Erwin Benesch (Chem. Ztg., 1923, 47, 
366). —The sulphate is precipitated with excess of barium hydroxide 
and the excess precipitated with ammonium carbonate, which is 
then removed by boiling and the alkali carbonate titrated. The 
results obtained agree well with gravimetric determinations, and 
the determination can be completed in two hours. If the sulphate 
solution contains a kation the hydroxide or carbonate of which is 
insoluble, the kation is precipitated with sodium hydroxide, filtered, 
and the filtrate neutralised with hydrochloric acid before the 
barium hydroxide is added. H. C. R. 

Electrometric Titration of Selenium in the Presence of 
Tellurium, Iron, and Copper. H. H. Willard and Florence 
Fenwick («/. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 933—939).—The volu¬ 
metric estimation of selenium by means of titanous sulphate 
solution has been investigated. It is shown that the volumetric 
reduction of selenious acid to selenium by titanous sulphate in 
hydrochloric acid solution saturated with sodium chloride is rapid 
and accurate in cold solutions to 0T mg. Under these conditions, 
tellurium is not reduced, and its only effect is to modify the nature 
of the end-point. Moderate amounts of sulphuric acid have no 
deleterious effect on the determination of the end-point, and there 
is no volatilisation of selenium at the fuming temperature of this 
acid. The titration of selenium is quantitatively independent of 
the concentration of any iron which may be present, although 
ferrous iron is produced in the reaction. The reducing effect of 
tervalent titanium on mixtures containing copper and selenium 
is selective, the latter being reduced first, and consequently both 
elements may be determined electrometrically in a single titration. 

J. F. S. 

Use of Hydrogen Peroxide in the Estimation of Nitrogen. 
Robert Heuss ( Woch . Bran., 1923, 40, 73—74).—The use of 
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hydrogen peroxide, as suggested by Kleemann (Z. angew. Chem., 
1021, 34, 625) in Kjeldahl’s method for estimating nitrogen, is of 
advantage in the ease of barley, the time required for the complete 
attack of 1*75 g. of the finely-ground grain being reduced from 
seventy-five to ninety minutes to forty-five minutes. The quantities 
of the different reagents suggested by Kleemann may be reduced 
to : 7—8 g. of potassium sulphate, 20 c.c. of sulphuric acid, and 
15 c.c. of 30% (by weight) hydrogen peroxide solution. A blank 
estimation must be made with the materials alone and the results 
corrected accordingly. T. H. P. 

Use of Persulphate in the Estimation of Nitrogen. I, By 
the Arnold-Gumiing Modification of Kjeldahl's Method; 
II, by Folin’s Direct Nesslerisation Method. San Yin Wong 
(J. Biol. Chem ., 1923, 55, 427—430, 431—435).—I. Considerable 
saving of time results if the following procedure is adopted: When 
the acid mixture becomes amber-coloured, heating is discontinued. 
Water (3 c.c.) and potassium persulphate (10 g.) are added and the 
mixture is again heated until oxidation is complete. 

11. This modification has been adapted to Folins direct nessleris¬ 
ation method for the estimation of nitrogen in urine, blood, and 
milk. E. S. 

Estimation of Nitrogen in Aromatic Nitro-compounds by 
the Kjeldahl-Flamand-Prager Method, fi. M. Margoschbs 
and W. Kristen ( Z . ges. SdMess.-Sprpngstoffw ., 1923, 18, 39—40).— 
The Kjeldahl-Flamand-Prager method (A., 1905, ii, 201) for estimat¬ 
ing nitrogen in azo-compounds can be applied to aromatic mono-, 
di-, and tri-nitro-compounds with good results, except in the cases 
of dinitrotoluene, dinitroxylene, trinitroresorcinol, and nitrotolu- 
idine, which showed errors up to —3%, and nitrotoluene and 
nitrobenzyl chloride, which showed errors up to —12%. The 
error in most cases does not exceed 1 %. The method has certain 
advantages over other modifications of the Kjeldahl method, 
particularly as regards rapidity. H. C. R. 

Detection of Hydroxylamine. Waldemar M. Fischer (Chem. 
Ztg ., 1923, 47, 401).—A sensitive colour reaction capable of detect- 
ing hydroxylamine in a concentration of 0*00005%, is carried out 
by adding 1—2 drops of 2\% yellow ammonium sulphide solution, 
and 1— 2 c.c. of ammonia to 1—5 c.c. of the solution to be tested. 
In presence of hydroxylamine an unstable purple colour is developed 
in the solution on shaking in presence of air, and its appearance is 
greatly accelerated by adding 1—2 drops of N/ 10-manganous 
sulphate solution which appears to act as an oxidising catalyst. 
The reaction is apparently specific for hydroxylamine, and it is 
not disturbed by the presence of ammonium or hydrazine salts, 
or by any of the common anions or kations with the exception of 
those giving insoluble precipitates with hydrogen sulphide in acid 
solution, which must first be removed by filtration. The nature 
of the purple colour is uncertain, but it may be due to the form¬ 
ation of a bivalent sulphur compound or of a sulphur dispersion. 

G. F. M. 
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New Test for Nitrates. Ivor G. Nixon (Chem. News, 1023, 
126, 261—262).—p-Naphthol-6 : 8-disulphonic acid (“ G acid ”), 
7-amino-a-naphthol-3-sidphonic acid (“ Gamma acid ”), 1 :6- and 
1 : 7-naphthylaminesulphonio acids (“ Cleve’s acids ”) all react 
vigorously with solutions of nitrates and nitrites, giving wine-red 
solutions. With “ G acid ” a distinct red colour was obtained 
with 0*02 mg. of nitrogen as nitric acid. 1 C.c. of the suspected 
solution is mixed with 1 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid and 
5 c.c. of a 1% solution of “ G acid ” is slowly added. The test 
may also be applied as a ring test if the nitrate solution is mixed 
with the sulphonic acid, and concentrated sulphuric acid is run 
down the side of the test-tube. There is no need to cool the solutions 
during the test. H. C. R. 

Gravimetric Estimation of Organic Phosphorus. Walter 
Jones and M. E. Perkins (J. Biol. Chem., 1923, 55, 343—351).— 
The substance is oxidised as in Kjeldahl’s nitrogen method, and 
the phosphorus precipitated from the diluted digest as ammonium 
phosphomolybdate. The latter is dissolved in ammonia and the 
solution so obtained treated at the boiling point, drop by drop, 
with magnesia mixture. After cooling, one-third of its volume 
of concentrated ammonia is added, and the mixture left over¬ 
night. Under these conditions, the precipitate of magnesium 
ammonium phosphate forms large, stable crystals of constant 
composition (MgNH 4 P0 4 ,6H 2 0). After filtering and drying in the 
air, these can be readily removed quantitatively from the filter- 
paper and hence may be weighed in this form without conversion 
into the pyrophosphate. Similar large crystals of magnesium 
ammonium phosphate may be obtained from solutions of phos¬ 
phates if the precipitation is made in the presence of ammonium 
molybdate. E. S. 

The Analysis of Glasses Rich in Boric Oxide. Violet 
Dimbleby and W. E. S. Turner (J. Soc. Glass Tech., 1923, 7, 
76—79).—In the estimation of boric oxide in glass by the method 
described by Cauwood and Wilson (A., 1919, ii, 169), boric oxide 
is lost by volatilisation during the sodium carbonate fusion unless 
the glass does not contain much more than 10% of B«0 ? . It is 
therefore recommended, in the analysis of glasses rich m boric 
oxide, to reduce the amount of glass taken for analysis and to add 
pure silica to adjust the boric oxide content to about 10%. The 
weight of sodium carbonate for a fusion is kept constant at 3 g. 
and the combined weight of glass and silica is adjusted accordingly. 

E. H. R. 

Estimation of Carbon and Hydrogen by Means of a Mixture 
of Sulphuric Acid and Silver Dichromate. L. J. Simon and 
A. J. A. Guillaumin (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1065—1067).— 
Numerous substances which are not completely burnt by a 
chromic-sulphuric acid mixture, give satisfactory results with 
silver dichromate and sulphuric acid. A known weight, p, of the 
substance is heated^at 100° with a weighed excess, P, of silver 
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diohromate (about 6 g.) and sulphuric acid for twenty minutes. 
From the volume of carbon dioxide produced, or the increase in 
pressure, the weight, is obtained and the percentage of carbon 
is given by 300*/lip. The hydrogen is obtained by a second com¬ 
bustion with the residue and an excess of an easily combustible 
substance such as potassium methyl sulphate. If a is the weight 
of carbon dioxide corresponding with 1 g. of Ag®Cr 2 07 , and * the 
weight of carbon dioxide evolved in the second combustion, *■'/* 
is the weight of dichromate present and the residue from the first 
combustion, and P-v'/cl is the weight used in that combustion. 
The percentage of hydrogen is then given by [9(p— ir)+P— 7r7a]100/ 
81p. The value of a determined empirically is 0*108, the difference 
from the theoretical, 0*102, being due to the production of small 
amounts of carbon monoxide when the dichromate is not present 
in excess. The results of analyses by this method of naphthalene, 
strontium acetate, ethyl pyruvate, rhamnose, aspirin, thymol, etc., 
are quoted. G. F. M. 

Analysis of Potassium Iodide. H. Matthes and P. SchOtz 
(Pharrn. Ztg ., 1923, 68, 256—257),—The following method is recom¬ 
mended for the estimation of potassium iodide in the presence of 
bromides and chlorides. One g. of the dry powdered salt is dis¬ 
solved in water and the solution diluted to 100 c.c.; 10 c.c. of this 
solution are treated in a stoppered flask with 5 c.c. of 2% sodium 
nitrite solution and 2 c.c. t>f dilute sulphuric acid. After five 
minutes, 100 c.c. of 5% sodium hydrogen carbonate solution are 
added slowly and the liberated iodine is titrated with N /50-arsenic 
trioxide solution. Each c.c. of the latter is equivalent to 0*00332 g. 
of potassium iodide. W. P. S. 

Nephelometric Estimation of Small Quantities of Calcium. 

P. Rona and H. Kleinmann (Biochem. Z ., 1923, 137, 157— 
182).—For the estimation of small quantities of calcium, as, for 
instance, in blood, the Kleinmann nephelometer or micro-nephelo- 
meter is employed. Lyman’s reagent, ammonium stearate, for 
the production of a cloud (A., 1915, ii, 700; 1917, ii, 271) is replaced 
by sodium sulphoricinoleate. The authors have examined the 
influence of time, volume, impurities, and degree of alkalinity of 
the reagents on the production of the cloud. Using the micro- 
nephelometer, the calcium in 0*25 c.c. of blood can be estimated 
with a probable error of 1%. H. K. 

The Influence of Phosphoric Acid on the Volumetric Estim¬ 
ation of Calcium. J. Grossfeld (Chem. Weekblad , 1923, 20, 
209—210).—A criticism of the modifications suggested by Vurtheim 
and van Bers (this vol., ii, 257) on the procedure of the author. 
In presence of a large excess of phosphoric acid, neutralisation 
with ammonia and precipitation with oxalate causes the carrying 
down of calcium phosphate, which is avoided if the neutralisation 
is not carried too far, the author’s procedure leading to the formation 
of primary sodium phosphate only. The change in volume due to 
evaporation consequent on the heat of neutralisation is negligible. 

S. I. L. 
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Estimation and Quantitative Separation of Barium and 
Strontium. Rudolf Leo (Monatm., 1923, 43, 567—588).— 
A careful investigation has been made of a modification of 
Fresenius’s fluorosilicate method for the quantitative separation of 
barium and strontium, consisting in using ammonium fluorosilicate 
in place of the free acid; in addition, a method for separating 
barium and strontium by means of their thiosulphates has been 
developed, which gives satisfactory results when there is a relatively 
large excess of barium. 

The ammonium fluorosilicate method :—The following points were 
noticed : (1) the solubility of barium fluorosilicate is depressed by 
using ammonium fluorosilicate in place of the free acid so that pre¬ 
cipitation is more nearly quantitative. (2) Barium fluorosilicate 
dried at 180° to constant weight gives results 0*2 to 0*3% too high, 
due to water. (3) Heating barium fluorosilicate in an electric oven 
for two to three hours only converts it incompletely into barium 
fluoride. (4) Barium precipitated by ammonium fluorosilicate in 
neutral or acetic acid solution always carries down some strontium; 
this can be counteracted by the addition of hydrochloric acid. 
(5) Barium precipitated from hot solution carries down more 
strontium than when precipitated from cold solution. (6) The 
decomposition of barium and strontium fluorosilicates by means of 
excess of warm ammonia and ammonium carbonate takes place 
completely in about ten minutes, and can be utilised for the com¬ 
plete separation of barium and strontium. 

The analysis is effected in the following manner : 50—70 c.c. 
of a solution of 0*3 to 0*5 g. mixed barium and strontium chlorides 
are treated with 6—10 c.c. of ^-hydrochloric acid per 100 c.c. and 
with a 10—50% excess of a 10% ammonium fluorosilicate solution. 
After thirty minutes, £ volume of alcohol is added. The washed 
and decanted precipitate is then wanned with excess of ammonia 
and ammonium carbonate. The granular precipitate of barium 
carbonate is dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid and the barium 
fluorosilicate reprecipitated as before. The precipitate is finally 
converted into barium sulphate by heating with sulphuric and 
hydrofluoric acids. The strontium left in the filtrates is determined 
as sulphate. 

The thiosulphate method :—The solubility of barium thiosulphate 
in water at 18*5° is 1 in 479*8, and in a mixture of equal volumes 
of acetone and water, 1 in 31,450, the solubility of strontium 
thiosulphate in the mixed solvent at 18*5° being 1 in 281*7. The 
following special points were noted : (1) A slight excess of sodium 
thiosulphate diminishes considerably the solubility of barium 
thiosulphate, which, however, carries down some sodium salts. 
(2) By reprecipitating the barium as barium thiosulphate, satis¬ 
factory results are obtained if there is a large excess of barium over 
strontium; in the converse case, the precipitated barium thio¬ 
sulphate always contains some strontium. In carrying out the 
estimation, the solution of the mixed chlorides of barium and 
strontium is treated with a slight excess of sodium thiosulphate 
with stirring, an equal volume of acetone added, and the mixture 
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allowed to remain. The washed and decanted precipitate is dis¬ 
solved in hydrochloric acid, the solution concentrated, and the 
barium reprecipitated as thiosulphate, which is then redissolved 
in hydrochloric acid and estimated as sulphate. The filtrates 
containing strontium are concentrated, and the strontium estimated 
as sulphate. F. A. M. 

Volumetric Estimation of Manganese as 44 Permanganic 
Phosphate " in Phosphoric Acid Solution. Mathevet (Ann. 
Chim . Analyt. y 1923, 5, 99—108).—The substance is dissolved in a 
mixture of phosphoric, nitric, and sulphuric acids and silver nitrate is 
added as a catalyst together with ammonium persulphate. A violet- 
amethyst coloration appears, and the liquid is titrated with arsenious 
acid. The end-point is sharper in the presence of phosphoric acid, 
and there is less danger of precipitates being formed. The presence 
of iron does not disturb the titration, as the colour of the iron salts 
is destroyed by the phosphoric acid. The mechanism of oxidation 
with ammonium persulphate is discussed. The mode of action 
of the phosphoric acid is uncertain. The use of nitric acid alone 
gives higher results than a nitric-sulphuric acid mixture, some 
arsenious acid probably being oxidised by the nitric acid. The 
results are not sensitive to the amount of phosphoric acid present, 
unless it is in large excess. In titrating solutions rich in manganese, 
sufficient phosphoric acid must be present to obtain all the man¬ 
ganese as “ permanganic phosphate ” and sufficient sulphuric acid 
to transform the manganese reduced during the titration into 
sulphate. Details are given for the application of the method 
to the analysis of cast irons, manganese steels, and alloys containing 
chromium, nickel, copper, cobalt, molybdenum, and vanadium. 
The manganese in an ordinary steel can be determined by this 
method in about seven minutes. H. C. R. 

Quantitative Separation of Manganese and Chromium. 

H. J. Taverne (Chcm. Weekblad , 1923, 20, 210—211).—The metals 
are precipitated with ammonium sulphide and redissolved in water 
after conversion into chlorides; the solution is treated with hydrogen 
peroxide and sodium hydroxide, and boiled for thirty minutes; 
manganese is collected as hydrated oxide and weighed as sulphate, 
the chromate in the filtrate being titrated by means of iodine. 

S. I. L. 

Colorimetric Estimation of Iron and Haemoglobin in Blood. 

San Yin Wong (J. Biol. Chem., 1923, 55, 421—425).—One c.c. of 
blood is used for the estimation. Organic material is oxidised by 
heating with concentrated sulphuric acid (1 c.c.) for three and a 
half minutes, carefully adding 1 c.c. of a 10% sodium chlorate 
solution and again boiling for three minutes, and finally boiling 
for two minutes after the further addition of 0 % 3 c.c. of the chlorate 
solution. Iron is then estimated colorimetrically by means of a 
solution of thiocyanate (cf. Brown, A., 1922, ii, 319). E. S. 

New Method for Estimating Nickel. W. LOffelbein and 
J. Schwarz (Chem. Ztg ., 1923, 47, 369—370).—Nickel may be 
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precipitated quantitatively from a neutral solution containing 
only alkali metals and a little ammonia with oxalic aoid. This 
precipitate may either be ignited and weighed as NiO, or dissolved 
in hot sulphurio acid solution and titrated with permanganate. 
Details of each method are given, together with specimen analyses, 
which indicate that both methods are capable of the highest 
accuracy. The completeness of the precipitation of the oxalate 
is such that the filtrate only gives a trace of precipitate when 
boiled for half an hour with dimcthylglyoxime; the precipitate is 
coarser and easier to filter if formed in the presence of ammonium 
nitrate. It is soluble in strong mineral acids, but not in glacial 
acetic acid, which, however, makes it slimy and difficult to wash. 
It is unaffected by excess of oxalic acid or by dilute tartaric, citric, 
boric, or phosphoric acids. H. C. R. 

Electrometric Titration of Molybdenum with a Titanous 
Salt. H. H. Willard and Florence Fenwick (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1923, 45, 928—933).—Molybdenum in the sexavalent con¬ 
dition is reduced sufficiently rapidly by a titanous salt to the 
quinquevalent condition to allow of the process being used for the 
electro-titrimetric estimation of molybdenum, using a bimetallic 
electrode system. The titration is carried out in hydrochloric 
acid solution, the most suitable concentration of acid being about 
5—10% of concentrated hydrochloric acid. The end-point is 
characterised by a slight increase in E.M.F. when equivalent 
amounts are present, followed by a decrease when an excess is added. 
The reaction is only complete in the presence of a small excess of 
titrating liquid, and this amount, which must be found for the 
solutions in question, must be used as a correction factor. The 
method has been used for alkali molybdates, and found to give 
results accurate to within 0*5 mg. The method furnishes an in¬ 
direct method for the estimation of phosphorus. The phosphorus 
is converted into ammonium phosphomolybdate by any of the recog¬ 
nised methods. The precipitate is dissolved in ammonia, filtered 
to remove any iron, aDd the acidified solution titrated with titanous 
sulphate. If the precipitate is very large, it tends to reprecipitate 
on the addition of acid. This may be prevented by the addition 
of a few drops of phosphoric acid to the ammoniacal solution, but 
the character of the end-point is thereby altered. In the cold, 
there is no voltage drop with excess of the titrating solution. Just 
before the end-point, the normal rise begins, ceases, then continues 
with increased velocity just as the equivalent point is passed. If 
the solution is titrated hot, however, the end-point is perfectly 
normal and as distinct as in the absence of phosphoric acid. The 
presence of tungsten does not interfere with the determination, 
but it makes it quite unnecessary to apply the correction which is 
necessary in its absence. J. F. S. 

Gravimetric and Volumetric Methods for the Estimation 
of Tin in Alloys. Antonin JfLEK (Chem. Listy , 1923, 17, 
53—56, 85—87).—The modification of Gerwek’s method for the 
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estimation of tin, described in a previous article (cf. this vol., ii, 186), 
is shown to give the best results for bearing metals when for alloys 
containing 14—30% of tin, 0*5 g. is taken, for 30—76% of tin, 
0-26 g. is taken, and for 76—100% of tin, 0*16 g. of alloy is used. 
If smaller quantities are used, low results are obtained owing to 
incomplete precipitation of the tin, whilst larger quantities give 
high results, due to adsorption of antimony salts on the stanni- 
phosphate precipitate. 

Classen’s electrolytic method for the estimation of tin (A. Fischer, 
“ Electroanalytische Schnellmethoden,” p. 217) is tested for bear¬ 
ing metals and found to give satisfactory results with a current 
of 0*5 ampere, for which V is 3*5. This method has the advantage 
over Czerwek’s method and its modification of being more rapid. 
For type metal containing about 2% of tin, the results obtained 
by the modification of Czerwek’s method are lower than by the 
iodimetric method, agreement being obtained commencing with 
alloys containing more than 14% of tin. Below this, better results 
are obtained by using the unmodified Czerwek solution. R. T. 

Estimation of Tin by Means of the Molybdenum-blue 
Reaction. G. F. Hthna (Chem. Ztg ., 1923, 47, 341—342).— 
The colour reaction between ammonium molybdate and stannous 
tin is of too uncertain a nature to be of use in quantitative analysis 
at ordinary concentrations, as the molybdenum-blue formed is a 
colloidal solution and its depth of colour depends on many conditions. 
In very great dilution, however, the depth of colour produced is 
directly proportional to the amount of stannous-ions present, other 
conditions being kept constant. The depth of colour formed under 
the conditions prescribed for colorimetric estimations reaches a 
maximum after about thirty minutes, and thereafter remains 
constant for at least ninety minutes, so that there is ample time 
for comparison with standards previously prepared. Directions 
are given for the preparation of the molybdate solution, which 
must be used before molybdic acid begins to separate. The solu¬ 
tion of molybdenum-blue used in the colorimeter should not contain 
more than 30 mg. of tin per litre, or the proportionality between 
depth of colour and tin content no longer holds. The depth of 
colour is not influenced by the presence of antimonious chloride, 
sodium arsenite, sodium arsenate, or zinc salts. The solution for 
colorimetric estimation is prepared as follows. The hydrogen 
sulphide in the hydrochloric acid solution containing tin and 
antimony is boiled off, zinc and further excess of hydrochloric acid 
are added to the boiling solution, and the reduction is allowed to 
proceed for about one minute. The solution is then slowly poured 
through a filter with constant stirring into a mixture of 6 c.c. of 
the ammonium molybdate solution prepared as described (as used 
for testing for phosphoric acid), 3 c.c. of 2^-sodium hydroxide 
solution, and about 1000 c.c. of water. 0*1 Mg. of tin is easily 
detected in the above manner. If antimony alone is present, the 
solution may show a faint green coloration, which cannot be confused 
with the blue colour of the tin reaction. H. C. R. 
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Estimation and Separation of Rare Earth Metals from other 
Metals. I. Application of Hydrolysis to the Separation of 
Titanium, Iron, and Aluminium. Ludwig Mosee and Ernst 
IeInyi ( Monatsh ., 1923, 43, 673—677).—Titanium and aluminium 
may be separated by a method based on the differential hydrolytic 
dissociation of their salts. At a hydrion concentration of 0 05JV, 
titanic salts are completely hydrolysed to give insoluble, non- 
colloidal, and therefore non-adsorbing, titanic oxide, whilst no 
hydrolysis of aluminium salts takes place. After fusion with alkali, 
the mixture is dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid, the solution 
neutralised with sodium hydroxide (indicator methyl-orange), 
treated with 20 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (1 vol. concentrated 
acid: 9 vols. water), and allowed to become clear. Potassium 
sulphate (1 g.) and bromate (1*5 g.) are added, the solution diluted 
to 200 c.c., and boiled for half an hour, when quantitative separation 
of titanic oxide occurs (cf. 1923, June). E. E. T. 

Estimation and Separation of Rare Earth Metals from 
Other Metals. II. Separation of Titanium from Iron and 
Aluminium by Means of Sulphosalicylic Acid. Ludwig 
Moser and Ernst IeInyi (Monatsh., 1923, 43, 679—684).—An 
aqueous solution of 4-sulphosalicylic acid, S0 qH*C 6 H 3 (C0 2 H) # 0H, 
is prepared by diluting (etc.) the mixture obtained by heating 
salicylic acid with sulphuric acid. For the separation of titanium 
and iron, the mixture of oxides is fused with potassium hydrogen 
sulphate or sodium carbonate, and a solution made in dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid. Sulphosalicylic acid solution is added, then ammonium 
carbonate until the colour changes from violet to red, and the iron 
precipitated by means of hydrogen sulphide. 

Titanium and aluminium are separated as follows. The acid 
solution containing the two metals, after treating with sulphosalicylic 
acid, is strongly basified with ammonium carbonate, and then 
boiled for five minutes, when the titanium is precipitated as 
hydroxide. 

The separation of the three metals concerned is effected as 
follows : (1) The mixture of oxides is weighed; (2) fused with alkali, 
dissolved in sulphuric acid, sulphosalicylic acid and then sufficient 
ammonium carbonate to give a red solution are added; the iron is 
precipitated as sulphide; (3) the filtrate from the ferrous sulphide 
saturated with ammonia, boiled, and the precipitated titanic 
hydroxide collected; (4) the aluminium is either estimated by 
difference, or the filtrate from (3) is evaporated, heated at 280° 
to remove sulphosalicylic acid, and the aluminium then estimated 
in the usual manner. E. E. T. 

Estimation of Antimony by Means of Pbenylthiohydantoic 
Acid. A. Lassieur and (Mme) A. Lassieur ( Compt . rend., 1923, 
176, 1221—1223).—Phenylthiohydantoic acid, 
C0 2 H-CHPh-NH-CS-NH 2 , 

prepared by boiling 95 parts of monochloroacetic acid with 75 parts 
of ammonium thiocyanate, 83 parts of aniline, and 450 parts of 
alcohol, is recommended as a precipitant for antimony. The 
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estimation of the metal is earned out as follows. The neutral 
solution diluted to 150 c.c. is acidified with 5 c.c. of JV-acetie acid, 
and boiled with 0*5 g. of the reagent for five to six minutes. The 
precipitate is collected on a Gooch crucible and washed with water. 
For an approximate estimation, it can then be weighed as such 
after drying over sulphuric acid in a vacuum, calculating on the 
basis of an antimony content of 18*6%, but when accurate results 
are required the washed precipitate is dissolved in warm alcohol, 
and the antimony precipitated as sulphide by the addition of acetic 
acid and sodium sulphide. The precipitate is collected, washed, 
and dissolved in sodium sulphide solution, and the antimony is 
deposited electrolytically from the solution after the addition of 
5 g. of potassium cyanide, and weighed. G. F. M. 

The Detection of Traces of Stibine. Edward J. Weeks 
(Chem. News , 1923, 126, 275).—The gas to be tested is passed through 
a tube the walls of which are wetted with silver nitrate solution. 
A brown stain indicates the presence of stibinp. A. R. P. 

Detection of Bismuth in Urine. III. Domenico Ganassini 
(Boll. Chim. Farm., 1923, 62, 193—195; cf. this vol., ii, 93).—The 
author replies further to Dezani’s criticisms. As regards Dezani’s 
method, according to which a yellow coloration is obtained when 
potassium iodide is added to a very dilute solution of a bismuth 
salt in presence of hydrochloric acid, the author suggests that 
the yellow liquid be shaken with its own volume of chloroform or 
carbon disulphide. Three cases may then present themselves: 
(1) If the yellow liquid becomes decolorised and the organic solvent 
assumes an amethyst colour, the presence of bismuth is excluded, 
the yellow coloration being due to free iodine. (2) If the yellow 
coloration is only partly lost, and the organic solvent acquires an 
amethyst tint, the presence of both bismuth and iodine is demon¬ 
strated. (3) If the yellow liquid retains its colour and the solvent 
remains colourless, bismuth is present. T. H. P. 

A New Reaction for Rhodium and a Colorimetric Method 
for its Estimation. Vasili Nikolaevitsch Ivanov (J. Russ . 
Phys. Chem . Soc., 1917—1918, 49, 601—603; 50, 460—462).— 
Aqueous solutions of rhodium salts give, when mixed with stannous 
chloride, heated to boiling, and cooled, brown, colloidal solutions 
of the metal (analogous to those obtained with gold and platinum 
salts in the cold) which develop a fine crimson colour, doubtless 
owing to the gradual solution of the colloidal particles in the acid 
medium; the greater the amount of rhodium present the longer 
the colour takes to develop. In practice, the material examined 
is fused with potassium hydrogen sulphate, the fused mass lixiviated 
with a little water, and the filtered solution evaporated down to 
1 c.c. To this an equal volume of a 40% solution of stannous 
chloride in 30% hydrochloric acid is added, the mixture heated 
to boiling and allowed to cool; rhodium is absent if a crimson 
colour does not develop in a few hours. For the quantitative 
estimation of the metal, the tint obtained is compared with that 
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of test solutions made up in the same way. The reaction will 
detect rhodium in a solution containing 0*0005 g. per litre. 

G. A. R. K. 

Detection of Benzene in Corpses. Alexander O. Gettler 
(J. Pharm. Expt. Ther ., 1923, 21, 161—164).—The ground tissue 
is acidified with a few drops of sulphuric acid, steam-distilled, and 
the benzene extracted from the distillate with carbon tetrachloride. 
Addition of a 2 :1 mixture of fuming nitric-sulphuric acids, with 
shaking, to the carbon tetrachloride solution converts the benzene 
into a mixture of the dinitrobenzenes, which are extracted with 
ether after evaporation of the solvent and neutralisation of the 
acid with sodium hydroxide. Qualitative tests for dinitrobenzene 
may then be applied. With suitable precautions, quantitative 
results may be obtained. E. S. 

The Microchemical Estimation of Methyl along with Ethyl. 

William Kuster and Wilhelm Maag (Z. physiol . Chem., 1923, 
127, 190—195).—The mixture of methyl and ethyl iodides is 
absorbed in an alcoholic solution of trimethylamine, when the 
sparingly soluble tetramethylammonium iodide crystallises out, 
and can thus baseparated from the soluble trimethylethylammonium 
iodide. Accurate results are obtained with from 10 to 20 mg. of 
substance. W. O. K. 

Estimation of Dextrose in Sugar Mixtures. G. Bruhns 
(Chem. Ztg., 1923, 47, 333—335).—The method of Willstatter and 
Schudel (A., 1918, ii, 337), which depends on the oxidation of 
dextrose by potassium iodide and sodium hydroxide to gluconic 
acid, was tested on solutions of pure dextrose, sucrose, and lsevulose, 
on invert-sugar, and on solutions containing dextrin. It was 
found that sucrose was oxidised so as to give an apparent content 
of about 1*2% of invert-sugar with quantities of 1—4 g., whilst 
if only 0*1 g. of sucrose was taken an apparent content of 2*4% of 
invert-sugar was obtained. Pure lsevulose is also attacked, and 
gave an apparent dextrose content of 9*8%. Invert-sugar, in con¬ 
sequence, appeared to contain more than 1% too much dextrose. 
By reducing the volume of sodium hydroxide added from 14*5 c.c. 
to 11 c.c., the apparent excess of dextrose was reduced to 0*55%. 
The method can therefore not be considered accurate for the 
estimation of dextrose in the presence of other sugars. H. C. R. 

The Ferricyanide Method for Estimation of Blood-sugar. 

II. H. C. Hagedorn and B. Norman Jensen ( Biochem , Z., 
1923, 137, 92—95).—Using the authors’ micro-method, errors of 
sampling are less than 0*5%. The presence of acetone or P-hydr- 
oxybutyric acid in blood does not introduce an error in the dextrose 
estimation, but uric acid and creatinine produce an error through 
reduction of the ferricyanide, equal approximately to one-half of 
their weight expressed as dextrose. H. K. 

Estimation of Dextrose and Lactose in Blood and Urine. 

Wm. Thalhimer and Margaret C. Perry (J. Amer. Med. Assoc., 
1922,79,1506—1508).—The total sugar is first estimated as dextrose 
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by Folin and Wu’s method for blood or serous fluids, or by Folia 
and Beiglund’s method for urine. The solution (which should be 
adjusted to contain about 0*3% of sugar) is then heavily inoculated 
with Bacillus paratypho&us B, and after incubation for forty-eight 
hours the sugar remaining is estimated as lactose. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Estimation of Yeast Glycogen and the Action of Alkali 
on Glycogen-formation in Yeast. Paul Mayer (Biochem. Z., 
1923, 136, 487—497).—Glycogen can only be estimated in yeast 
when separated from yeast gum. The following method is re¬ 
commended. Ten g. of yeast (pressed) were heated for three 
hours with 30 c.c. of 60% potassium hydroxide at 100°, cooled, 
and treated with 50 c.c. of water and 200 c.c. of 96% alcohol. 
After a day, the precipitated glycogen was filtered, washed twice 
with 60% alcohol, twice with absolute alcohol and ether, and the 
powder dissolved in hot water, filtered, neutralised with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and exactly saturated with ammonium sulphate. 
After ten hours, the glycogen is filtered, dissolved in hot water, 
and an aliquot portion hydrolysed with hydrochloric acid (2*2%) 
at 100°. The cooled solution is neutralised and the dextrose 
estimated by the Pavy-Kumagawa-Suto process. The results 
show that glycogen estimation in presence of yeast gum are too 
high, the actual values found for various races lying between 
2*5 and 5*7% on the pressed yeast. Contrary to the findings of 
Elias and Weiss (A., 1922, i, 485), alkali does not stimulate yeast 
to form increased glycogen. H. K. 

Improved Volumetric Method for Estimating a-, p- f and 
y-Cellulose. M. W. Bray and T. M. Andrews ( Ind . Eng 4 
Ghent 1923, 15, 377—378).—The method depends on the oxidation 
of cellulose with potassium dichromate in sulphuric acid solution. 
Ten c.c. of a solution of the cellulose in 72% sulphuric acid are 
treated with 10 c.c. of potassium dichromate solution (90 g. per 1.) 
and 60 c.c. of 72% sulphuric acid are added. The mixture is boiled 
for exactly five minutes, cooled on ice, and the excess of dichromate 
titrated with ferrous ammonium sulphate solution, using potassium 
ferricyanide as indicator. The dichromate solution is standardised 
in this way against 1 g. of cellulose obtained by the chlorination 
method of Cross and Be van from sulphite pulp. For the estimation 
of a-, p- and y-cellulose, 1 g. of the sample is triturated with 25 c.c. 
of the mercerising liquid (17*5% sodium hydroxide solution) and 
left for thirty minutes. The insoluble (a) cellulose is dried by 
suction on a filter pump, washed with 4% sodium hydroxide and 
distilled water, dissolved in 72% sulphuric acid, and estimated 
with dichromate as above. In one half of the filtrate, the P-+y- 
cellulose is determined in the same way. In the other half, the 
P-oellulose is precipitated by carefully adding 10% sulphuric acid 
solution until neutral to methyl-orange, and then adding 5 c.c. 
of acid in excess. The precipitate is allowed to coagulate and the 
y-cellulose estimated in the supernatant liquid as above. The 
P-cellulose is obtained by difference. The method is more accurate 
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and rapid than the gravimetric method and difficulties of filtration 
and washing are practically overcome. Check determinations can 
be made without repeating the Cross and Bevan chlorination, as 
is necessary in the gravimetric method. H. C. R. 

Estimation of Formaldehyde in the Presence of Copper 
Sulphate. M. Jakes (Chem. Zlg. f 1923, 47, 386).— The usual 
methods of estimating formaldehyde cannot be applied directly 
to insecticide solutions containing copper sulphate. The copper is 
best removed by precipitation with potassium ferrocyanide. If 
the correct quantity of the latter is added, the solution will be 
found free from both copper- and ferrocyanide-ions after titration, 
as the excess of potassium ferrocyanide is removed by the form¬ 
ation of an insoluble potassium copper ferrocyanide. Before pro¬ 
ceeding with the estimation of formaldehyde, the solution should 
be tested for the absence of both copper- and ferrocyanide-ions. 
The formaldehyde may then be oxidised with hydrogen peroxide, 
and the acid produced titrated with alkali, using azolitmin as 
indicator. If the excess of peroxide is boiled off, phenolphthalein 
may be used as indicator. H. C. R. 

The Detection and Behaviour of Formaldehyde in Corpses. 

A. Brunino (Ber. Deut . pharm. Oes ., 1923, 33, 99—103).—Owing 
to the rapidity with which formaldehyde is oxidised in the tissues, 
it can rarely be detected with certainty if any great length of time 
has elapsed before the toxicological examination, and the investi¬ 
gation should therefore be extended to include tests for the presence 
of formic acid. In the case of a body which had been some time 
in the water, a steam distillation of the liver with phosphoric acid 
revealed traces of formaldehyde by Hasse’s peptone and sulphuric 
acid test in the first few drops of the distillate, but a negative 
test was given by all the other organs. The investigation of the 
same organs for formic acid, however, by Fincke’s method gave 
a distillate which immediately reduced mercuric chloride, and 
after reduction with magnesium and hydrochloric acid with ice 
cooling, gave a strong formaldehyde reaction. The oxidation of 
formaldehyde by the oxydases in the tissues affords a possible 
explanation of the acid reaction of formaldehyde leather. 

G. F. M. 

New Reaction for Ketones. Cam. Gillet (Bull, Sot. chi hi., 
1923, [iv], 33, 466—466).—Referring to the paper by Bougault 
and Gros (A., 1922, ii, 666) on the use of Nessler’s reagent for the 
characterisation of ketones, the author directs attention to his 
prior publication on the same subject (Bull Soc, chim. Belg., 1899, 
13, 170) and to that of Marsh and Struthers (P., 1908, 24, 266). 

G. F. M. 

Use of Potassium or Sodium Bromide as a Source of 
Bromine for Urea Estimations. C. H. Collins (Chem. News, 
1923, 126, 180—181).—An apparatus is described for the prepar¬ 
ation of small quantities of sodium hypobromite solutions for urea 
analyses. W. E. G. 
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Estimation of Urea in Blood by Folin and Wu's Method. 
A Modified Apparatus. Geo. G. Boggs and W. S. McEllroy 
(J. Lab. Clin. Med., 1923, 8, 254—255).—In the estimation of 
urea in blood by Folin and Wu’s method, slight variations in 
pressure cause acid in the receiver to be drawn back into the receiv¬ 
ing tube. The authors have modified the original apparatus in 
such a way that a slow current of air may be passed into the delivery 
tube so that a slight positive pressure is maintained and back 
suction prevented. The air current enters the delivery tube beyond 
the bend. It is found that no ammonia is lost even with a 
moderately fast current of air. Chemical Abstracts. 

Estimation of Calcium Cyanamide. Alessandro Nanusso 
(Oiorn. Chim. Ind. Appl., 1923, 5, 168).—This method is based on 
the treatment of the silver salt of the cyanamide with ammonium 
chloride, and titration of the ammonia and guanidine thus formed 
with standard acid : Ag 2 N-CN+2NH 4 Cl=2AgCl+N:C-N(NH 4 ) 2 
NH 3 +NH:C(NH 2 ) 2 (cf. J.S.C.I. , 1923, June). T. H. P. 

The Quantitative Millon’s Reaction in Blood-serum, after 
Removal of the Proteins. I. Georg Haas (Z. physiol. Chem., 
1923, 127, 39—51).—The tyrosine content of the blood may be 
estimated colorimetrically, making use of Millon’s reaction. Salts 
influence the development of the red colour. The quantity of 
tyrosine in the blood is increased in acute yellow atrophy oi the 
liver. W. 0. K. 

The Colorimetric Reagent of Folin and Denis and Weiss’s 
Modification of Millon’s Test [Estimation of Tyrosine]. 

Georg Haas and Willy Trautmann (Z. physiol. Chem., 1923, 
127, 52—66).—If the tyrosine in the blood is estimated by the 
Folin-Denis phenol reagent, higher values are obtained than when 
estimated by Millon’s reagent. The difference is no doubt due 
to the fact that the phenol reagent reacts with substances other 
than tyrosine. W. 0. K. 

A New Alkaloidal Reagent, and the Preparation of the 
Iodoantimonates of Alkaloids in Crystalline Form. Caillk 
and E. Viel ( Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1156—1159).—An antimony 
reagent composed of antimonious oxide or chloride 5 g., hydro¬ 
chloric acid (d 1*123) 20 c.c., potassium iodide 40 g., and water 
to 100 c.c., is a precipitant for organic amines, the solubility of the 
complexes formed increasing with decrease in molecular weight. 
In dilutions of 1 in 500 or less, only alkaloids are precipitated, and 
the sensitiveness of the reagent in this respect is of a high order, 
for example, 1 part of quinine in 100,000 parts being capable of 
detection by its means. The precipitates obtained are yellow, 
amorphous substances containing both antimony and iodine, the 
quinine compound, for instance, having the composition 
CgoH^O^Sbla^HI. 

These iodoantimonites were also obtained in crystalline form by 
the method of Francis and Blanc (A., 1922, i, 851). G. F. M. 
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Estimation of Choline in Blood. John Smith Sharps (Bio* 
chem . •/., 1923, 17, 41—42).— The choline is extracted from the 
blood and tissues and is precipitated with iodine as the periodide. 
After washing off any free iodine, the periodide is decomposed 
with dilute nitric acid and the free iodine extracted with chloro¬ 
form and titrated with standard sodium thiosulphate. The possi¬ 
bility of leoithin being formed as a degradation product is small 
if the estimation is carried out with reasonable speed. A recovery of 
90—94% of choline added to blood was thus obtained. Normal blood 
to which no choline was added gave negative results. S. S. Z. 

The Interconvertibility of Creatine and Creatinine. V. 
Estimation of Creatine in Muscle. Amandus Hahn and 
L. Schafer (Z. Biol., 1923, 78, 156—160; cf. this vol., ii, 195). — 
The muscles are extracted with boiling 5% sodium chloride solu¬ 
tion containing acetic acid and then with boiling water. Any 
proteins in the combined extracts are precipitated with trichloro¬ 
acetic acid, which avoids adsorption of creatine and creatinine, 
and the creatine is then determined colorimetrically. Results are 
given for various muscles, which indicate that previous methods 
give rather low results. W. 0. K. 

Estimation of Morphine and of Secondary Alkaloids in 
Opium and its Galenical Preparations. Mario Aiazzi Mancini 
(Boll Chim. farm., 1923, 62, 3—8, 35—39, 69—71, 101—105).— 
The author has investigated various methods for estimating mor¬ 
phine in opium, etc., including those given in the Pharmacopoeias 
of the principal countries, and draws the conclusion that, as regards 
both accuracy and simplicity, the method of the U.S. Pharmacopoeia 
is the most satisfactory. For the estimation of the secondary 
alkaloids, the methods of van der Wielen (A., 1903, ii, 519) and 
Tingle (A., 1918, ii, 87, 88, 175) are to be preferred. T. H. P. 

The So-called Pyrrole Reaction. E. S. Chotinski (J. Russ. 
Phy8. Chem. Soc., 1917, 49, 149—153).—The pyrrole reaction, in 
which a pine shaving moistened with hydrochloric acid develops 
a red coloration on exposure to the vapours of pyrrole, is found 
also to be given by shavings of fir, cypress, linden, alder, birch, 
deal, pear, ash, and oak. Anderson ( Annalen, 1858, 105, 354) 
stated that this reaction is due to the presence of resin in pine 
shavings, and that an extract of the former in alcohol would also 
give the pyrrole reaction. This observation is repeated, and the 
extract found to give only a faint coloration, whilst the shaving, 
after extraction, gives as intense a coloration as before. The 
connexion between the pyrrole reaction and the coniferin reaction 
with phenols, whereby a blue coloration is produced, is shown, 
and the probability of the former reaction also being due to coniferin 
is pointed out. Coniferin is insoluble in alcohol, but soluble in 
hot water, and an aqueous extract of pine shavings gives a marked 
pyrrole reaction. Further, asparagus, which is rich in coniferin, 
but not resin, gives an intense red coloration with pyrrole vapours. 

R. T. 
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Use of Helium Light in Refractometry. N. Schoorl (Ber., 
1923, 56, [B], 1047—1048).—Corrections are given which enable 
the helium lines (A=6678, 5876, and 5016) to be employed with 
the Pulfrich refractometer, using only the tables supplied for the 
D line of sodium. The deviation of the emergent beam is measured 
in the usual way, and the corresponding refractive indices are 
obtained from the tables for the D line. The following corrections 
are then applied to give true refractive indices. The corrections 
are given in units of the fifth decimal place : 

Line. Priam I e . Priam II'. 

He red (X 6678). - 895/(n D ) -I536/(n D ) 

He yellow (A. 6876) . + 23-3/(»d) + 41/(nj>) 

He green (x 6016). + 1582/(n D ) +2776/(»») 

where n D in each case denotes the apparent refractive index obtained 
from the tables. 

The refractive index of the substance for the sodium line can 
then be calculated with sufficient accuracy by means of the formulae : 
n D = %£g 7 g 0*0255 (%5876 n ea7s) or n o ==zn s 876 0*0155(»5oxe 

H. H. 


The Theory of Band Spectra. H. A. Kramers and W. Pauli, 
jun. ( Z . Physilc , 1923, 14, 351—367).—An explanation of band 
spectra is put forward based on the assumption that the electron 
impulse moment makes an angle with the line joining the atomic 
nuclei. The infra-red bands of diatomic molecules must be ascribed 
to radiation processes in which the atomic vibratory movements and 
the rotation of the molecule play a part. Only in the case of 
the halogen acids is the dispersion of the ultra-red bands so great 
that they can be resolved into discrete lines. The line missing in 
the middle of the bands corresponds with the rotationless con¬ 
dition, and the absence of this line is in agreement with the Bohr 
rule, that quantum conditions for which the impulse moment dis- 
appears possess no statistical weight. According to the Bohr 
theory, the rare gases and halogen-ions possess a resulting impulse 
moment 1 . h/27r. If the same impulse moment be assumed for 
the halogen acids, then the distance between the innermost bands 
is three times as great instead of twice that of the distance between 
the other bands. This difficulty is overcome if the impulse moment 
makes an angle with the axis. An explanation is given of the 
negative group of oxygen bands described by Bunge. The bands 
in the visible spectrum are due to strongly excited molecules in 
which the electron emitting light is directly influenced by the 
rotation of the molecule. W. E« G. 

vol. cxxiv. ii. 17 
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The Mode of Excitation of the Atom and Molecule Spectrum 
by Electron Collisions. Victor yon Keussler (Z. Physik, 1923, 
14, 19—31). —Experiments have been carried out on the intensities 
of the two hydrogen spectra in the absence and in the presence 
of helium at a pressure of hydrogen of 0*01 mm. Under a potential 
of 16 to 17 volts, the addition of helium did not cause any material 
ohange in the relative intensities of the two spectra. At slightly 
higher voltages, but still lower than the resonance potential of 
helium, the Balmer series became relatively more intense with 
respect to the secondary spectrum. In the presence of much 
helium, only the Balmer series is observed. Concurrently, the 
intensities of the individual lines of the Balmer series undergo 
change; in the presence of helium, the lines of short wave-length 
become more intense. These results and those of previous workers 
are explained on the assumption that the excited hydrogen mole¬ 
cules which normally emit the secondary spectrum, on collision 
with helium atoms, undergo dissociation into a normal and an 
excited atom with the subsequent emission of the Balmer series. 
Thus the dissociation of hydrogen occurs in two steps. The first 
is the excitation of the molecule by electron collision, and the 
second occurs when the excited molecule is subjected to atomic 
collisions before the emission of the radiation. The smallest 
ionisation step for hydrogen is the conversion of the H* molecule 
into a normal atom, a H + atom, and an electron. W. E. G. 

The Effect of a Probable Electric Field on the Bands of 
Nitrogen. Snehamqy Datta ( Astrophys . J., 1923, 57, 114— 
120).—When the partial pressure of bromine vapour in a discharge 
tube containing air is gradually raised, the sharp bands of nitrogen 
become blurred until even the heads have disappeared. It is 
suggested that the blurring may be a Stark effect produced by 
the electric fields of the ionised bromine atoms, as predicted by 
Hettner. The similar blurring due to increased pressure in pure 
nitrogen may also be a Stark effect. The cyanogen band was 
unaffected by the bromine. The displacement observations re¬ 
corded by Dufour (A., 1907, ii, 920) and by Clinkscales (Physical 
Rev ., 1910, 30, 594) may also be a Stark effect. A. A. E. 

Spectra Associated with Carbon. T. R. Merton and R. C. 
Johnson ( Proc . Roy. Soc ., 1923, [A], 103, 383—395).—The authors 
have investigated the effect of the presence of helium in vacuum 
discharge tubes on the band and line spectra of carbon, and the 
conditions under which the different spectra can best be experi¬ 
mentally isolated. The Swan spectrum can be excited by means 
of uncondensed discharges in tubes with carbon electrodes and 
containing hydrogen, and provided with side tubes containing 
potassium hydroxide and phosphoric oxide. The Angstrom bands 
appear in vacuum tubes containing carbon and oxygen when 
excited by uncondensed discharges and are usually accompanied 
by faint bands in addition to well-marked bands which are degraded 
to the violet. The faint bands, for the production of wh ich hydrogen 
is essential, do not form part of the Angstrom system, and can be 
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isolated as separate bands under appropriate conditions. The 
OH bands are observed with great brilliance in tubes provided 
with carbon electrodes and sick tubes as described, and with a 
palladium regulator through which hydrogen is admitted. The 
high-pressure carbon monoxide bands may be isolated almost 
completely by employing a discharge tube containing carbon 
dioxide and provided with carbon electrodes and side tubes and 
palladium hydrogen regulator. On passing the discharge, the high- 
pressure bands appear after the carbon dioxide is reduced to carbon 
monoxide by the electrodes. “ Comet-tail ” bands may be isolated 
almost completely, the spectrum being accompanied only by a few 
feeble lines representing the principal lines of the helium spectrum, 
by employing a discharge tube provided with a palladium regulator, 
side tubes containing phosphoric oxide and potassium hydroxide, 
and containing helium at about 20 mm. pressure. The “ comet- 
tail ” bands appear suddenly after the tube has'been run sufficiently 
long for all traces of water vapour and carbon dioxide to be absorbed 
and the quantity of hydrogen to be reduced very considerably. 
Particulars are given of the various lines observed. The measure¬ 
ments of wave-lengths and intensities are not in good agreement 
with those of Fowler (Mon. Not. Roy. Astr. Soc ., 1910, 70, 484). 
When a small quantity of hydrogen is admitted to a vacuum tube 
exhibiting the comet-tail bands, these disappear almost completely, 
and are replaced by a spectrum consisting of well-marked triplet- 
bands degraded to the red, with some indication of Swan and 
Angstrom bands. Details are given of a new spectrum of carbon 
excited when a condensed discharge is passed through a wide-bore 
tube with carbon electrodes containing helium at a pressure of 
about 20 mm., and such that an uncondensed discharge would excite 
the “ comet-tail ” spectrum. It is suggested that the function of 
helium in the discharge tubes under the conditions of the experiment 
is to permit the passage of a discharge, thus enabling spectra 
appropriate to extremely low pressures of other gases present in 
the tube to be excited. J. S. G. T. 

The Series Spectrum of Trebly-ionised Silicon (Si 17 ). 
A. Fowler ( Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 103,413—429),—Numerous 
new lines of silicon have been observed and have been classified in 
four groups, in extension of the groupings made by Lockyer in con¬ 
nexion with stellar spectra. The four groups represent successive 
stages of ionisation, and are designated Si 1 , Sr 1 , Si m , and Si IV * 
The spectra consist alternately of triplets and doublets, and the 
series constant has successive values N , 4 N, 9 N, and 16^, where 
N is the series constant for hydrogen. The value 16 N for the 
series constant of SP is fully established by the new data. The 
spectrum resembles that of neutral sodium Na x , but the main 
series corresponding with the familiar series of Na 1 are in the extreme 
ultra-violet. The secondary series which fall partly within the 
ordinary range of observation, correspond with series occurring 
in the infra-red in the case of Na x . A comparison of the series 
spectra of the elements SP, Al m , Mg 11 , and Na 1 , the atoms of 
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which are characterised by the same number and distribution of 
external electrons whilst the nuclei differ in charge and mass, 
indicates that differences in the four spectra are to be attributed 
mainly to differences in the nuclear charges, or to differences in 
the net charges of the atoms as a whole with respect to the electron 
producing the spectrum by its transitions from one quantum orbit 
to another. The respective doublet separations in the respective 
series are as follows: Na 1 , 17*18; Mg“, 91*55; Al 111 , 238; Si IV , 
460. These and the series terms exhibit greater regularity than 
those for elements of the same chemical group. The largest term 
in the Si 1 * series system corresponds with the l(o-) or 3<r(Bohr) 
term and is equal to 364,117, corresponding with a value of the 
ionisation potential equal to 44*95 volts. J. S. G. T. 

Regularities in the Band Spectrum of Silicon. C. Porlezza 
( Oazzetta , 1923, 53, i, 215—224; cf. this vol., ii, 198).—The bands 
observed by the author in the arc spectrum of silicon and also 
those obtained by de Gramont and Watteville (A., 1908, ii, 909) by 
burning silicon chloride or by passing a spark between silicon 
electrodes may be grouped into the five series : (1) 1 /A—37812+ 
1185*5m+6*25m 2 (m=0, 1, 2, 3, 4); (2) l/X=36288+1170*6m+ 
5*2m 2 (w=0, 1, 2, 5, 6); (3) l/X--35966+1152*2w+5*95w 2 (m-: 
0, 1, 4, 5, 6, 7); (4) l/A--=35632+1139m+6*2w 2 (m-=0, 4); (5) 
l/A=38738+1170 , 8ra+4*4m 2 (m~0). As regards the grouping in 
series, it is shown that, just as for the line spectra, the arc spectrum 
of silicon is intermediate to the flame and spark spectra, as regards 
both the number and the intensity of the bands. T. H. P. 

The Explosion Spectra of the Alkaline-earth Metals. 

R. A. Sawyer and A. L. Becker (Astrophys. J., 1923, 57, 98— 
113; cf. A., 1922, ii, 242, 803; Anderson, Astrophys. J ., 1920, 
51, 37).—The explosion spectra of the chlorides of barium, calcium, 
magnesium, and strontium between X 2280 and X 4550 have been 
investigated, using the asbestos fibre method, and found, in agree¬ 
ment with the theoretical conclusions of Saha and of Sommerfeld, 
to be almost pure spark spectra, consisting chiefly of the doublets 
of the first and second subordinate series, 2 p—md and 2 p — ms. 
Only the fundamental singlet arc line 1 S-2P appears, with a 
relative intensity corresponding with that in the spectra of the 
solar chromosphere and class B stars. So small an amount of 
material is required to give explosion spectra that lines due to 
copper, zinc, aluminium, lead, carbon, and nitrogen present as 
impurities were prominent; lines of chlorine, hydrogen, and oxygen 
were not detected. A. A. E. 

Rdntgen Ray Spectroscopic Measurements. Rdntgen Ray 
Spectra. Elis Hjalmar (Z. Physik , 1923, 15, 65—109).— 
Particulars are given of the determination of the Af-series of lines 
in the X-ray spectra of uranium, thorium, bismuth, lead, thallium, 
gold, platinum, iridium, osmium, tungsten, tantalum, lutecium, 
ytterbium, erbium, holmium, and dysprosium, and of the X-series 
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of lines of uranium, thorium, and bismuth. In the case of the 
Jf-series, the complexity of the strong lines is established. Certain 
new lines are recorded and arranged in the general classification of 
X-ray spectra. The validity of the combination principle in the 
case of these lines is established. Certain N, 0 , and P levels can 
be calculated from them, and the values agree with those deter¬ 
mined by Coster and Bohr. The results in the case of the JV-series 
are in agreement with previous results. 

The existence of differences in the calculated values of the wave¬ 
length of a line when determined by the application of Bragg’s 
formula n\—2d sin to spectra of different orders is definitely 
established. The experimental results in this connexion are 
critically examined, and it is shown that the reflection theory of the 
production of the lines due to Ewald (Ann. Physik , 1917, [iv], 54, 
519), leading to the relation log (sin <£/n)—const.+A/n 2 , where A is a 
constant, is alone compatible with the determinations, and affords 
results according in some measure with the deviations from a 
constant value observed in the various orders of spectra. 

J. S. G. T. 

The Arc Spectrum of Celtium. Jacques Bardet (Compt. 
rend., 1923, 176, 1711—1712).—A complete list is given of the 
wave-lengths of the lines of the arc spectrum of celtium, the 
material employed for the research being zirconium containing 
besides celtium only a trace of lead. The measurements were made 
over the region comprised between 2300 and 3500 A. G. F. M. 

The JL-Series of Hafnium. August Ik cek (Z. Physik , 1923, 
15, 31—32).—A hafnium preparation, a mixture of hafnium and 
zirconium oxides, has been used for the measurement of the Z-series. 
The stronger lines have been measured by the absolute method. 
The values of \ were a*, 1566,14; a«, 1576,70; p lf 1370,17; p 2 , 
1323,6; p 3 , 1349,1. W. E. G. 

Absorption in Iodine and Other Vapours. K. Vogt and 
J. Koenigsburger ( Z . Physik , 1923, 13, 292—311).—The selective 
absorption, absorption bands, and lines of iodine vapour, of bromine 
and nitrogen peroxide vapours, have been measured over a range 
of temperatures, pressures, and thicknesses. The selective absorp¬ 
tion of iodine broadens with increase in temperature, the maximum 
retaining its position unchanged, but the amount of absorption 
being smaller at the higher temperatures. The selective and band 
absorption become fainter above 600°, giving rise to a typical line 
spectrum. The selective and band absorption are to be ascribed 
to the molecule or to some condition peculiar to molecule formation. 
Beer’s law holds for iodine only up to thicknesses, 5*10" 5 . Experi¬ 
ments with bromine confirmed the limits of applicability of this 
law given by Ribaud. Addition of air increased the absorption 
slightly on the short wave-length side and to a considerable extent 
on the long wave-length side of the maximum. Calculation of 
the selective absorption and comparison with the experimental 
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values have been made, and better agreement is obtained on the 
short wave-length side than on the long wave-length side of the 
maximum. The number of molecules taking part in the continuous 
absorption at any moment is 1 /100 of the total present. The band 
spectrum of iodine at low densities possesses a channelled appear¬ 
ance, which disappears on raising the density. At high densities, 
the single absorption lines of bromine became broadened, as did 
also a number of iodine, bromine, and nitrogen peroxide lines when 
the density was increased by the addition of foreign gases. The 
cause of this widening is traced to the molecular collisions. The 
rotation Doppler-effect does not occur to an appreciable extent. 

W. E. G. 

The Absorption of Near Ultra-red Radiation by Carbon 
Dioxide. Junz6 Okubo (Sci. Rep. T6hoku Imp . Univ., 1923, 
12, 39—43).— It is shown that in agreement with the results of 
Hertz (A., 1911, ii, 830) and of Bahr (A., 1913, ii, 6) the near ultra- 
red absorption spectrum of gaseous carbon dioxide comprises intense 
bands at AA 2*71 and 2*77 /x and a somewhat weaker band at A 2*61 fi. 
In addition, feebler maxima occur at AA 3*02, 2*99, 2*97, 2*93, 2*88, 
2*84, 2*81, 2*73, 2*67, 2*63, 2*57, 2*53, 2*48, 2*44, 2*40, 2*37, 2*34, 
and 2*29 yx. These weaker maxima are not so prominent as in the 
case of the spectra of diatomic molecules, e.a., hydrochloric acid. 

J. S. G. T. 

The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Eugenol and iso - 
Eugenol. Gartha Thompson (T., 1923, 123, 1594—1597). 

Absorption Spectra of Sulphuric and Nitrated Solutions 
of Phenanthroxazine and Phenanthrazine . B. Foresti and 
R. Martorelli (Gazzettdy 1923, 53, i, 262—264).—Examination 
of the absorption spectra of sulphuric acid solutions, with and 
without addition of a nitrate, of phenanthroxazine and phen¬ 
anthrazine and of a mixture of 77*4 parts of the former with 22*6 
parts of the latter, confirms the results previously obtained (A., 

1922, i, 1062; ii, 524). ^ Sulphuric acid solutions of phenanthrox¬ 
azine exhibit an absorption band at about 500 fifi and an absorption 
decreasing continuously from the extreme red to about 560 \i\i ; 
when nitrate is present, an intense absorption band is shown at 
about 575 fifi and a slight absorption in the violet. With phen¬ 
anthrazine, a sharp absorption band occurs at about 620 fin and a 
moderate absorption in the extreme violet; when nitrate is present, 
the absorption begins at about 600 fifi and increases rapidly towards 
the violet, culminating in a band at about 470 fifi. Absorption 
curves deduced from photographs of the spectra are given. 

T. H. P. 

The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectra of Alkaloids of the 
teoQuinoline Group. Narceine. Pierre Steiner ( Compt . rend ., 

1923, 176, 1379—1381; cf. Hartley, A., 1885, 1174; Dobbie and 
Lauder, T., 1903, 83, 605).—The study of the ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum by Henri’s method shows a large band the maximum 
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of which lies at \=2707 A. with a maximum absorption coefficient 
of t=9800, the minimum values being X=2539A. and €=8000. 
A diagram is given which shows the spectrum of narceine in com¬ 
parison with those of narootine, opianic acid, and hydrocotarnine; 
certain similarities in the curves are pointed out. It is stated that 
a spectrographic estimation of 0*05 mg. of narceine in 2 c.c. of 
solvent may be effected. H. J. E. 

Phosphorescence caused by Active Nitrogen. W. Jevons 
{Nature, 1923, 111, 705—706; cf. Lewis, this vol., ii, 361).—In 
the course of an observation of the spectrum resulting from the 
introduction of aluminium chloride vapour into a stream of active 
nitrogen, it was noticed that after long exposure a solid deposit 
was produced which exhibited a bright green fluorescence when 
brought into contact with active nitrogen some days later. 

A. A. E. 

Photochemical Studies. XVI. The Inapplicability of the 
Photoelectric Law to Photochemical Reactions. J. Plot- 
nikow ( Z . wm . Photochem., 1923, 22, 110—116).—From a review 
of recent work on the subject, the author concludes that Einstein’s 
photoelectric law expressed by the equation mv 2 j 2 ~ hv , in which 
the symbols have the customary significance, is inapplicable to 
photochemical reactions (cf. A., 1922, ii, 248). J. S. G. T. 

The Photochemical Decomposition of Solid Substances. 

Albert Noyes, jun. ( Gompt . rend ., 1923, 176, 1468 —1470).— A 
theoretical paper in which Perrin’s radiation theory (A., 1919, 
ii, 177) is developed in the sense of a slight modification in dealing 
with solid substances. This modification is necessary as a certain 
amount of energy is required to separate the molecules and also 
to remove the products of the decomposition from the surface. 
The reaction velocity for a given frequency is represented by 
dxl < U = kI ( hv — hv 0 ), where I is the intensity of the light and A v« 
the energy used in separating the molecules from each other. If 
energy of several frequencies is used, the equation becomes dx / dt = 
kl[(hv^ —Ai'o)-f~(Ai'g—Xrg)-)~ . . . —Xig)]. H. J. E. 

Inhibition of the Photochemical Decomposition of Hydrogen 
Peroxide Solutions. II. William Theodore Anderson, jun., 
and Hugh Stott Tayxor ( J . Amer. Ckem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1210— 
1217; cf. this vol., ii, 278).—Using the method previously described, 
the authors have investigated the decomposition ol hydrogen 
peroxide by ultra-violet light in the presence of a number of in¬ 
organic acids, bases, and salts as inhibitors of the decomposition. 
The inhibition constant is given for perchloric, nitric, sulphuric, 
phosphorio, boric, and hydrochloric acids, sodium, potassium, 
ammonium, barium, ethylammonium, and phenylammonium 
hydroxides, sodium, potassium, ammonium, and magnesium sul¬ 
phates, sodium and barium nitrates, potassium perchlorate, sodium 
fluoride and chloride, ammonium chloride and bromide, potassium 
chloride and bromide, and barium bromide. With the exception 
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of the nitrates, which show a weak absorption of light throughout 
the ultra-violet, the substances are practically diactinic to the 
incident radiation. The bases are found to be excellent inhibitors, 
the acids good inhibitors, and the bromides and chlorides moderately 
strong inhibitors, whilst all other inorganic compounds examined 
were found to be without action. The inhibition was shown by 
neutral salt action to be a function of the concentration of the 
hydrogen-, chloride-, bromide-, and hydroxyl-ions. A tentative 
hypothesis of the mechanism of the action has been put forward 
which is based on an ionisation of the hydrogen peroxide, and the 
facts, which must be covered by any hypothesis of the action, have 
been enumerated. J. F. S. 

Reduction of Carbon Dioxide by Ultra-violet Light. H. A. 

§POEHR ( J . Amer. Chem. Soc ., 1923, 45, 1184—1187).—The author 
discusses briefly the work of Usher and Priestley (A., 1911, ii, 817), 
Stoklasa and Zdobnick^ (A., 1911, i, 178, 769), Berthelot and 
Gaudechon (A., 1910, i, 543), and Baly, Heilbron, and Barker 
(T., 1921, 119, 1025) on the action of ultra-violet light on carbon 
dioxide. The experiments have in many cases been repeated, but 
in no case has the production of formaldehyde been confirmed. 
Paracetaldehyde itself is shown to break up readily under the 
action of ultra-violet light, forming acetaldehyde and probably 
glycollaldehyde, which at 60° readily passes into a hexose. Thus 
paracetaldehyde, far from being a protection against sugar form¬ 
ation, itself, quite independently of the presence of carbon dioxide, 
yields substances which reduce alkaline copper solutions. The 
author feels that in the publications named some essential condition 
or factor has been omitted in the description, or, failing this, a 
misinterpretation of experimental observations has occurred. 

J. F. S. 

Photochemistry of Potassium Permanganate. II. Ener¬ 
getics of the Photo-decomposition of Potassium Perman¬ 
ganate. E. K. Ripeal and R. G. W. Norrish ( Proc . Boy. Soc., 
1923, [A], 103, 366—382).—In continuation of previous work 
(this vol., ii, 362), the authors have investigated the absorption 
spectrum of a O'OlJV-solution of potassium permanganate, more 
especially in the ultra-violet, in order to determine the wave¬ 
length of the light effecting the decomposition of potassium per¬ 
manganate, and to test the validity of Einstein’s photochemical 
law in this connexion. In the absorption spectrum, a band occurred 
between XX 380 and 270 fifi, with its head at X 313 fifx, whilst 
beyond A. 260 y.fi a second band commenced. The visible radiations 
of the mercury-vapour spectrum were not appreciably effective in 
decomposing potassium permanganate, and it is considered that 
the line at X 3128 A. is principally responsible for the photo-decom¬ 
position by mercury-vapour light. Assuming that the only photo¬ 
active line is at X 3128 A. and that the coefficient of absorption for 
green and yellow light is the same as for the ultra-violet light, it 
is shown that two quanta are probably concerned in the photo- 
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decomposition of the permanganate-ion. It was found that 
mixtures of potassium permanganate and oxalio acid were much 
more sensitive to ultra-violet light than to visible light. The 
mechanics of the photo-decomposition are discussed from the 
point of view of atomic structure suggested by Kossel, Lewis, and 
Langmuir. J. S. G. T. 

Action of Light on Double Tartrates. V. Volmar (Compt. 
rend., 1923, 176, 1465—1467; cf. this vol., ii, 279).—Solutions 
of potassium antimonyl tartrate and the corresponding compounds 
of arsenic, bismuth, copper, and iron undergo decomposition on 
exposure to ultra-violet light with liberation of the metal, the 
maximum effect being produced in the case of the bismuth com¬ 
pound. The simple salts of the same metals, both organic and 
inorganic, are quite stable under similar conditions. The conclusion 
is drawn that the heavy metal in the tartrates, occupies a position 
in the molecule in accordance with the constitution attributed to 
it by Jungfleisch. Potassium borotartrate furnishes an exception; 
the author considers this to be due to the fact that it appears to 
be, not a definite compound, but a mixture. H. J. E. 

The Capture of Electrons by Swiftly Moving a-Particles. 

Bergen Davis (Nature, 1923, 111, 706).—The failure of an 
a-particle, when in the act of ionising a molecule, or immediately 
after, to attach one or more of the free electrons to itself may be 
due to the high velocity of the a-particle. When its velocity has 
fallen from 20*6 xlO 8 cm./sec. to 8*2x10® cm./sec. one electron is 
taken up, and at a velocity of 3*1 X10® cm./sec. the second electron 
is taken up. The limiting parabolic velocities for an electron 
falling into the If-ring of (a) a doubly charged a-particle, and (6) one 
having a single charge are calculated to be 6*2 and 3*2 x 10® cm./sec., 
respectively. It is therefore suggested that if the a-particle is 
moving with a velocity greater than that of the fall of an electron into 
the K- ring, the electron will fail to reach the 2f-ring and effect a 
combination. In that case, all a-rays, of whatever initial velocity, 
should capture the first and second electrons at the same velocity. 

A. A. E. 

The Employment of Normal Radium and Uranium Solu¬ 
tions for Emanation Measurements. P. Ludewig and E. 
Lorenser (Z. Physik , 1923, 13, 284—291).—The constancy and 
usefulness of normal solutions of radium and uranium as standards 
for the determination of radioactive material has been tested by 
comparison of the amounts of emanation liberated under comparable 
conditions from a number of radioactive solutions over wide intervals 
of time. A number of normal solutions of radium from the Physik- 
alisch Technischen Reichsanstalt, analysed by measurements of 
the emanation, agreed within 1 %, and a series of uranium solutions 
prepared in the Freiberg Radium Institute agreed within 0*5% 
with the Reichsanstalt solutions. The temperature at which the 
emanation is transferred to the ionisation chamber does not play 
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any part. The radium and uranium solutions showed no deterior¬ 
ation when tested over a period of twelve months. The accuracy 
of this method is about 1 %. W. E. Q. 

Electrolytic Dissociation of Hydrogen Selenide and 
Hydrogen Telluxide. ns Hlasko (J. Chim. Phys., 1923, 20, 
167—172).—The electrical conductivity of sodium hydroselenide 
has been determined at 25° in an atmosphere of hydrogen and the 
following values of the molecular conductivity have been found, 
/x 100 112, /xjqo 115, and Piooo 118. From these values, the value of 
fi„ is deduced as 120‘5, and since at this temperature the sodium 
ion has the value X Na . =50, the value of is about 70. Using 
the same method and apparatus, the electrical conductivity of 
solutions of hydrogen selenide has been measured at 25° in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen. The following data are recorded: O'IN 
m=17’9, k= 1-79 X 10- 8 , #=0-0424, £lpl=« 2 /(l-*)i>=l-88x 10-*; 
0-0249A, /ti=35-3, *=8-80x10-*, #=0-0836, £=1-90 Xl0~*; 
00137A, m =46-0, k=6-54x 10- 4 , #=0-1091, £=1-88x10-*; 
0-00817A, fi—59'5, *=4-86x10-*, #=0-1410, £=1-86x10-*, the 
mean value of the ionisation constant, £, being 1-88x10-*. A 
similar series of measurements has been made for hydrogen telluride 
solutions at 18°. The following data are recorded : 0'093A T , /*=56, 
*=5-24x10-8 #=0-148, £^ Te =# 2 /(l-#)i>=2-40xl0-8; 0-0667A, 
/i=63, *=4-215x10-3, #=0166, £=2 23 XlO' 3 ; 0 06173A, ,*=66, 
*=4-061x10-3, #=0174, £=2-26x10-*; 0-06024A, ,*=67, *= 
4061x10-8, #=0-176, £=2-26x10-8; 0'03442A, M =85'5, *= 
2-942x10-3, #=0-225, £=2-22x10-3; 0-023261V, ,*=107-5, *= 
2-497X10-3, #=0-283, £=2-59x10-8, 0 01186A, ,*=136, *=1607x 
10-8, #=0-360, £=2-50x10-8, 0-00278A, ,*=208-5, *=5-79x10-*, 
#=0-549, £=1-80x10-3. The mean value of the dissociation con¬ 
stant is 2-27 X10'®. According to the present experiments, hydrogen 
telluride is a stronger acid than hydrogen fluoride. The increase 
in the strength of the hydrogen acids of the elements of group VI 
thus increases rapidly with increasing atomic weight, as is shown 
by the dissociation constants of these substances thus : H 2 0, £= 
0-64X10- 1 *, H 2 S, £=0-91Xl0" 7 , H 2 Se, £=1-88x10-*, H 2 Te, £= 
2-27x10-8. J. F. S. 

The Question of Unipolar Conductivity of Metallic Sul¬ 
phides. The Investigation of the Electrical Properties of 
Silver Sulphide and Cuprous Sulphide. Georgi Gbigobe- 
vitsch Ubazov ( J . Puss. Phys. Ghem. tioc., 1919, 51, 311—352).— 
The conductivities of silver sulphide and cuprous sulphide were 
investigated at different temperatures, using an alternating current. 
The samples investigated were prepared synthetically taking great 
precautions to ensure their uniformity, etc. It is shown that 
the conductivity of these sulphides changes with temperature in 
accordance with the formula X,~X 0 xe at . The presence of excess 
of either metal or sulphur greatly increases the conductivity of the 
sulphides, particularly the presence of sulphur in cuprous sulphide. 
The transition points of the different modification of the sulphides 
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are dearly shown on the conductivity curves. Both sulphides are 
shown to decompose into their components under the influence 
of a direct current, as evidenced by the isolation of the components 
at the electrodes and the detection of a considerable back E.M.F. 

G. A. R. K. 

The Critical and Dissociation Potentials of Hydrogen. 

A. R. Olson and George Glockler ( Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1923, 
9, 122—126).—An apparatus is described for the measurement of 
the current voltage curves. The dissociation potential of hydrogen 
is found to be 3*16 volts. Values are obtained for the dissociation 
potentials of five members of the Lyman series. Breaks on the 
current voltage curves, corrected for the dissociation voltage, 3*16 
volts are recorded at 11 *98, 12*68, 12*98, 13*14, and 13*24 volts, and 
these are in good agreement for the calculated values of the Lyman 
series. In addition, three breaks occur at 14*86, 15*35, and 15*62 
volts, which are ascribed to the hydrogen molecule. 

W. E. G. 

Luminous Discharge in Bromine. A Possible Determina¬ 
tion of the Ionisation Potential of Bromine. W. Albert 
Noyes, jun. (J. Amer. Ghem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1192—1195).—Using 
practically the same apparatus and method as was previously 
employed in the investigation of the luminous discharge in iodine 
(this vol., ii, 209), the ionisation potential of bromine is found to 
be 12*5±0*5 volts. The fafet that for tubes of a given length 
approximately the same multiple of the ionisation potential of 
bromine as of iodine was obtained is accounted for by the higher 
heat of dissociation of bromine, the molecules having little or no 
electron affinity. The higher electron affinity of bromine would 
thus be counterbalanced by a lower concentration of the mon¬ 
atomic gas. The facts agree with the work of Gibson and Noyes 
on the sparking potentials in gases (A., 1922, ii, 812). J. P. S. 

The Ionising Potentials of Nitrogen and Hydrogen. H. D. 

Smyth ( Nature , 1923, 111, 810; cf. Proc. Roy. Soc., 1922, [A], 102, 
283).—In the case of nitrogen, the three critical potentials, 16*9, 
24*1±1*0, and 27*7±1*0 volts, are interpreted as corresponding 
respectively to the transitions N. —> N a + -f-e~; N a —> N ++ + 
N+2e~; and N a —> 2N + +2e~. If this is correct, the first ionising 
potential of atomic nitrogen is about 11 volts, and the second 
about 18 volts. The ionisation of molecular hydrogen in the 
neighbourhood of 16*5 volts does not appear usually to be accom¬ 
panied by dissociation. A. A. E. 

Collodion Membrane for Liquid Junctions. Harold A. 
Pales and Mortimer J. Stammelman (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 
45, 1271—1272).—With the object of preventing the mechanical 
intermixing of one liquid with another during the measurement 
of hydrogen-ion concentrations by the E.M.F. method, the authors 
have covered the ends of the electrode vessels with a film of collodion. 
The membrane is best produoed by allowing Borne collodion to 
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evaporate m the air until it becomes thick and then dipping the 
end of the syphon tube of the electrode vessel into it, withdrawing, 
and allowing the collodion to dry. This process is repeated several 
times. The membrane may only be used when the collodion is 
equally permeable to all the ions in the solutions used. If this is 
not the case, large potential differences will be set up owing to the 
setting up of the Donnan equilibria ”; measurements given in 
the paper show that very constant E.M.F. measurements can be 
obtained with this device. J. F. S. 


Calculation of Isoelectric Points. P. A. Levene and Henry 
S. Simms (J. Bid. Ghem ., 1923, 55, 801—813).—On the assumption 
that the ionisation of each acidic and basic group in a poly-acidic, 
poly-basic amphoteric substance takes place independently of the 
degree of ionisation of other groups in the molecule, the following 
approximate formula has been deduced for the isoelectric point of 
the ampholyte : I =V(%Ka)ft$Kb ). K w . The accurate expression 
is also given in the original. Since the values of the dissociation 
constants of the weaker acidic and basic groups are negligible in 
comparison with those of the strongest, the above formula may be 
simplified, without much error, to l^VKalKb . K w , in which K a 
and Kb represent the dissociation constants of the strongest acidic 
and basic groups, respectively. The latter formula is identical 
with the one usually employed for the calculation of the isoelectric 
point of a monoacidic, monobasic ampholyte. Using the above 
expressions for the calculation of the isoelectric point of aspartic 
acid, the value P x =2*76 was obtained in each ease. E. S. 


*lfransport Numbers of Sodium and Potassium in Mixed 
Chloride Solution. R. F. Schneider and S. A. Braley (J 
Amer Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1121-1134).-The transport numbers 
of sodium and potassium and the transport ratio have been deter¬ 
mined m mixtures of the chlorides of these metals in solutions 
varying in concentration from 01 N to ISN. The ratio of the 
mol^u ar concentration of the two salts was variedfrom 3KC1: INaCI 
2• T ^ e e ^ v ? lent inductivity of the mixtures have 
from b iho 1 k° lomc conductivities have been calculated 

numbers . a * d thc equivalent conductivities of 
^^nt soiutmns examined. The results show that thc solu- 
tions are highly complex and in no way in accord with the Ghosh 

?oW heS3 f ? f i C ° mplet , C ^ociation. The mobility of the sodium- 

ion at a total concentration of *0 2N and a ratio of 3KC1: INaCI 

has been shown to bo practically zero Th#* rtav-iofi v. ± 

the calculated values and the experimental^^ahJ/S }TY bt3twee ? 

ratios are not due to hydration erf theS Jllf x°* the 

also to the formation of complexes in solution mUS * ^n® 

agree well with those of Smith and BalWA 

Smith and Webb (A 1920 ii q«i\ * i * and 

sodium-ion the 

above 0 2N. Below this concentration thl ^ 1 c ? noe ^ration 

decreases with respect to that of the’ Aasdum-Sm “ ^°ako 
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A., 1921, ii, 662. Various explanations of the behaviour observed 
are discussed. J. F. S. 

Production of Sulphuric Acid and Sodium Hydroxide by 
Electrolysis of Sodium Sulphate. E. R. Watson (J. Soc. 
Chem. Ind.y 1923, 42, 251—252t).—B y the electrolysis of 40% 
aqueous sodium sulphate solution, employing a platinum, iron, or 
copper cathode and a platinum, lead, or carbon anode, a current 
density of about 4 amperes per sq. dcm., and a potential difference 
between the electrodes of about 5 volts, starting the electrolysis at 
about 30° and allowing the temperature to rise to about 40°, con¬ 
version into sodium hydroxide and sulphuric acid can be effected 
with a current efficiency of about 90%, and an energy efficiency of 
about 50%, provided electrolysis is not carried beyond an average 
conversion of about 25%. Nearly all the sodium sulphate may be 
crystallised out of the alkaline liquor, leaving sodium hydroxide 
in the mother-liquor nearly pure, and sodium hydrogen sulphate 
may be similarly obtained from the acid liquor. Sulphuric acid 
is best produced from the sodium hydrogen sulphate by distillation. 

J. S. G. T. 

Electrochemical Properties of Bismuth and Antimony in 
Alkaline Solution. G. Grube and F. Schweigardt (Z. Elektro - 
ahem ., 1923, 29, 257—264).—The behaviour of bismuth and anti¬ 
mony employed as anode in. solutions of sodium hydroxide and 
potassium hydroxide has been investigated. Both bismuth and 
antimony dissolve anodically in the form of tervalent ions in strong 
alkali solution. Thus, as much as 1 g. of bismuth may be dis¬ 
solved in 1 litre of concentrated alkali hydroxide solution, with the 
formation of an alkali bismuthite. The anode then becomes 
passive and covered with coloured higher oxides of bismuth. In 
the case of antimony, concentrated solutions of potassium anti- 
monite may be obtained in this manner without the anode being 
rendered passive. Passivity of the antimony anode results, how¬ 
ever, if the current density exceeds 7*5 amperes per sq. dcm., and 
the anode then becomes covered with a white non-conducting 
layer of oxide. A solution of potassium antimonite is a strong 
reducing agent and readily absorbs oxygen from the air. The 
process of its electrolytic oxidation at a polished platinum electrode 
is not, however, reversible, and it is shown that production of 
potassium antimonate in this manner is effected, not by a direct 
process of anodic oxidation, but owing to the oxidising action of 
oxygen evolved in the form of gas at the electrode. The electrode 
potential, c, of antimony in a lOA-solution of potassium hydroxide 
at 20°, the process of solution being represented by Sb+40H'+ 
3®—► Sb0 2 '+2H 2 0, is given by €==—0*675+0*058/3 log csbo.*. 
For the oxidation process to antimonate, the corresponding equation 
is Sb0 2 '+20H'+2© —^Sb0 3 '+H 2 0, and the value of c is given 
by c=—0*589+0*058 log (cswv/cbmv)^. The value of the elec¬ 
trode potential of antimony in a solution containing 1 g. ion of 
Sb0 3 ' in lOjV-potassium hydroxide solution is —0*641 volt. The 
value of the antimonite-antimonate potential difference is reduced 
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as the alkalinity of the solution is increased, and is determined by 
the OH' concentration of the solution. J. S. G. T. 

Thermostats. A. Tian (J. Chim . Phys., 1923, 20,132—166).— 
A general discussion on the erection of thermostats. A method is 
described whereby a thermostat having several ranges may be 
constructed. J. F. S. 

Critical Quantities. W. Hbrz and Eberiiard Nbukirch 
(Z. physiked . Chem ., 1923, 104, 433—450).—The authors record a 
number of determinations of critical temperature, density, and 
pressure. These include the following: chloroform, $<.=262*5 ± 
0*2°, d e 0*496; diethyl amine, t e 223*8±0*2°, d e 0*243; triethyl- 
amide, t c 262*2 ±0*2°, d e 0*257; acetone, t e 235*6±0*2°, d c 0*252; 
methyl sulphide, t e 229*0 ±0*2°, d c 0*301; ethyl bromide, t e 230*8± 
0*2°, d c 0*507; n -butyl alcohol, p c 48*4±0*5 atm.; pyridine 
p c 60*0^0*5 atm., phenol, p c 60*5^0*5 atm.; o-cresol, p e 49*4± 
0*5 atm.; p-cresol, p e 50*8±0*5 atm.; ethyl bromide, p c 61*5± 
0*6 atm.; monomethylaniline, p t 51*3±0*5 atm. The values have 
been used for testing some of the numerous formulae connecting 
these values with other physical properties. J. F. S. 

Thermal Data relating to Condensed Hydrogen. Franz 
Simon and Fritz Lange (Z. Phyvik, 1923, 15, 312—321).—A 
comparatively simple form of thermostat for attaining, by the 
use of liquid hydrogen, temperatures down to 9° abs. is described, 
and its application to determine thermal data relating to liquid 
and solid hydrogen detailed. The authors find that the molecular 
heat of solid hydrogen can be expressed in terms of the absolute 
temperature by means of a single Debye function, taking pv—91, 
the limit of error being ±1*5%. The result indicates that solid 
hydrogen must be considered thermally as monatomic. Within 
the same limit of error, the molecular heat of liquid hydrogen 
between 15° and 19° abs. is expressed in terms ot the absolute 
temperature T by 0*33+0*2067 1 . The molecular heat of fusion 
is 28 * 0 ^ 0*15 cals., and the molecular heat of evaporation of 
liquid hydrogen between 14° and 20° abs. is represented by 
219*7—0*27 (T-16*6) 2 ±M cals. J. S. G. T. 

The Chemical Constant of Hydrogen. Franz Simon (Z. 
Physik, 1923, 15, 307—311).—Thermal data relating to solid 
hydrogen determined by Simon and Lange (cf. preceding abstract) 
are applied to calculate the value of the chemical constant of 
hydrogen. The value so calculated for C is —1*11 1 ±0*030 which 
leads to the value <7 0 (=t7—1*5 log if)—1*56 7 ±0*030, which is in 
close agreement with the theoretical value, C 0 ==—1*588. Values 
of the vapour pressure of solid hydrogen in cm. of mercury between 
7° and 13*94° abs. are calculated by means of the formula log 

-^p+2-5 log &T +5'30+10~ 10 3 , ®-t-3 , 67 X 

lO-uy7.|_o*77O0, where T is the absolute temperature and E (91) 
the Debye function taking pv=91. j. s. Q. T. 
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Influence of Surface Tension on Melting and Freezing. 

Ernst Bib (Z, physical . Chem ., 1923, 104, 354 — 362). — A theoretical 
paper in which, after a general survey of the influence of surface 
tension on the melting and freezing points, it is shown that the 
thermodynamic investigations of Pavlov (A., 1909, ii, 19, 295; 
1910, ii, 1033) on this subject are untenable. The influence of 
surface tension on the melting point has been developed thermo¬ 
dynamically, and formulas have been deduced showing the change 
in melting point. One of these has the form Tjr—2 7 0 =25 2 , 8 ,To/^ r » 
where T K is the melting point when the surface tension is taken 
into account, T 0 when the surface tension is neglected, /S 2 , 8 , is the 
free energy per unit surface at the interface liquid solid, s 3 is the 
density of the solid phase, q, the latent heat of fusion, and r the 
radius of curvature of the solid particle. It is shown that a liquid 
may be supercooled, but only in exceptional'cases may a solid 
be superheated. The indefiniteness of the melting point of amor¬ 
phous substances, and particularly of crypto-ciystalline substances, 
is explained by the variation of the size of the particles. A new 
hypothesis of the structure of glasses is put forward, which differs 
from that put forward by Tammann (“ Metallographies* Leipzig, 
1914). The points of difference in the two hypotheses are dis¬ 
cussed, and an experimental method of deciding between the two 
hypotheses is indicated. J. F. S. 

Theory of Electrolytes. Lowering of the Freezing Point 
and Related Phenomena. P. Debye and E. HOckel (Physikal. 
Z., 1923, 24, 185—206).—A mathematical paper in which the 
authors discuss the physico-chemical properties of electrolytes in 
connexion with the theory of electrolytes. Among other results, 
the following statements are arrived at. 1. For all electrolytes 
in low concentrations the percentage divergence of the lowering 
of the freezing point from the classical value is proportional to 
the square root of the concentration. 2. If the dissolved molecule 
dissociates into ... v t ions of different kinds with valencies 
Zi ... z s , then for dilute solutions the percentage divergence of the 
lowering of the freezing point from the classical value is propor¬ 
tional to a valency factor tv, where (2r^ 2 ) a2 /(2!;<) a 2 . 3. For 
dilute solutions, the percentage divergence of the lowering of the 
freezing point from the classical value is inversely proportional to 
the three halves power of the dielectric constant of the solvent. 
These three statements represent limiting conditions. The authors 
are of the opinion that their calculations fully confirm the hypo¬ 
thesis that the strong electrolytes are completely ionised in solution. 

J. F* S. 

Fused Salts. II. W. Herz (Z. Elektrochem ., 1923, 29, 274— 
276; of. A., 1922, ii, 739).—Using Stefan’s formula for the internal 
pressure of a liquid expressed in terms of the latent heat of evapor¬ 
ation and the specific volume of the liquid, values are deduced for 
the respective internal pressures of the fused halide salts of lithium, 
sodium, potassium, rubidium, and caesium. The values range 
from 7,650 atmospheres in the case of rubidium iodide to 59,800 
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atmospheres for lithium fluoride. Caesium iodide is the only 
exception to the rule that the value of the internal pressure de¬ 
creases with increase of atomic weight of either the alkali or halide 
constituent of the salt, the value in this case being too high to 
conform with the rule. Values of the diameters of molecules of 
the respective fused salts, calculated by means of Ostwald’s formula, 
range from 0-23 X 10~ 8 cm. in the case of lithium fluoride to 0-56 X 
10" 8 cm. for caesium bromide. The values, generally, are of the 
order of one-half or one-third those calculated by Lorenz. The 
product of the coefficients of thermal expansion of the fused salts 
and their respective boiling points on the absolute scale is very 
approximately a constant. Values of the respective critical 
pressures of the fused salts calculated by the application of Walden’s 
formula (A., 1909, ii, 547) must be regarded only as lower limits, 
as molecular association occurs in the fused salts. J. S. 6. T. 


Vapour Pressure and Density of Sodium Chloride Solutions. 

W. R. Bousfield and C. Elspeth Bottsfield ( Proc . Roy. Soc., 
1923, [A], 103, 429—443). — Standard values of the respective 
vapour pressures and densities of aqueous solutions of sodium 
chloride at 18° are given for the whole range of possible concen¬ 
trations, viz., 0—26% of sodium chloride by weight. P denoting 
the percentage of sodium chloride, p the vapour pressure of water 
at 18°, taken as 15*383 mm. of mercury, and 8p the lowering of 
vapour pressure due to solution of sodium chloride, the authors 
find: for P = 26-05 to 22-45, 8p/p = 0-0363 + 0-00694P + 
0-0001434P 2 ; for P= 22-45 to 14-90, 3p/p=0-0263+0-0016P+ 
0-0002576P 2 ; for P-= 14-90 to 6-92, Sp/p=0-0051+0-00437P+ 
0-0001666P 2 ; for P^=5-55 to 1-40, 8p/p^0 00613P+0-000012P 2 . 
The values of the density, P 18 , of the solutions at 18° are given bv 
the relation P 18 =0-99862+0-007112P+0-0000168P 2 , correctly to 
within ±0-00002. A simple method, for the determination of 
approximate values of the molecular weights of substances, based 
on the result that for values of P between 1 and 5%, the values 
of dpjp and of P aie nearly proportional to 8p is described. 

J. S. «. T. 


Polysaccharides. XIX. The Heats of Combustion of the 

P - Fioroni (ffeto. C 'him. Ada, 

1923, 6, 396 401; cf. A., 1922, 1 , 1119).—The heat of combus¬ 
tion of lactose has been redetermined, and the value found 3948 
cal agrees well with those for maltose (3949), cellobiose (39441 
and sucrose (3945). The values found for lactose acetate (4460) 
“? octe-acetate (4472) agree well with the calculated 

value, 4465, for the octa-acetates of the disaccharides. The heat 
of combustion of anhydrous galactose found, 3720 to 3723-8 is 
about 20 cal. lower than the values for dextrose and lsevulose, 

0f d ^ cn + lt y of obtai *i*g it quite free from 
water. Tie value found for galactose penta-acetate (4422-5) is how¬ 
ever, practically identical with that of glucose penta-acetate (4424-5) 
he -+u +1 comb ustion of lfflvoglucosantriacetate, 4530-5. agrees 
well with the value calculated from that of lsevoglucosan 4533 
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Glucose-aP-anhydride-3 : 6 : 6-triacetate gave the value 4594*8, 
in accordance with the rule that a-anhydrides have higher heats 
of combustion. The heat of combustion of glucosan should show 
whether or no it is an a-anhydride, but attempts to obtain it in 
a pure crystalline condition suitable for the work by the dehydration 
of dextrose were not successful. The heats of combustion do not 
support the opinion of Haworth and Law (T., 1916, 109, 1314) 
that laevulose and sucrose contain an ethylene oxide group. 

The heat of combustion of rhamnose is 4379 cal.; rhamnose 
triacetate, 4654*8 cal. (calc. 4643); arabinose, 3731 cal.; xylose, 
3735 cal.; xylan, 4242*8 cal.; xylan diacetate, 4548 to 4535 cal. 
The value for xylan calculated from xylose is 4260 cal. and from 
xylan diacetafe 4266 cal., so the value found is evidently too low, 
probably on account of impurity in the xylan used for the deter¬ 
mination. ‘ E. H. R. 

Free Energy and Heat of Formation of Zinc Iodide. T. J. 

Webb (J. Physical Chem ., 1923, 27, 448—454).—With the object 
of determining the heat of formation of zinc iodide and with the 
further object of testing the Nemst heat theorem, the author has 
measured the E.M.F. of the cell ZnHg(10%)|Znl2(sat)||AgI. Ag 
at 25° and 18°. The decrease of the free energy and the temperature 
coefficient of the free energy have been calculated from the E.M.F . 
measurements. The E.M.F. of the cell is found to be 0*39872 
volt at 25° and 0*39938 volt at 18°, and the temperature coefficient 
—0*000094 volt/degree, which gives the value 19*7 Cal. as the heat 
of the reaction Zn+2AgI==ZnI a +2Ag. Since the heat of form¬ 
ation of two molecules of silver iodide is 30*2 Cal., the heat of 
formation of zinc iodide is 49*9 Cal. A direct calorimetric deter¬ 
mination of the heat of formation of zinc iodide has been carried 
out and the value 49*8 Cal. obtained. The heat of solution of 
zinc iodide is found to be ll*6-b0*3 Cal. J. F. S. 

The Heat of Formation of some Isomorphous Mixtures 
of Organic Compounds. N. N. Nagornov (/. Russ . Phys . 
Chem. Soc 1919, 51, 301—310).—The heats of formation of the 
following pairs of organic compounds which are known to form 
isomorphous mixtures were determined: ehlorocinnamaldehyde 
and bromocinnamaldehyde; p-dichloro- and p-dibromo-benzenes; 
and p-dichloro- and p-chloroiodo-benzenes. The method of in¬ 
vestigation consisted in observing the difference in the heat of 
solution in benzene of the isomorphous mixtures (prepared by 
melting together the components and subsequently powdering the 
fused mass) and ordinary mixtures of the compounds in question. 
It is shown that these isomorphous mixtures, like those of inor¬ 
ganic salts, are produced with absorption of heat which is least 
in the first pair of substances, the mixture of which shows a liquidus 
curve above the straight line joining their melting point (Kiister, 
A., 1892, 396); it is greatest in the third pair of substances the 
mixture of which shows a liquidus curve passing through a mini- 
mum below the melting point of the more fusible component 
(A., 1911, i, 27). The system naphthalene-m-dinitrobenzene 
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which forms a definite compound was also investigated, and it is 
shown that when the components are melted together in the correct 
proportions the heat of solution of the product differs from that 
of a mechanical mixture; the compound is, however, completely 
dissociated in benzene solution; the heat of formation of the com¬ 
pound is —165 cal. The system naphthalene-p-dibromobenzene, 
which merely forms a eutectic corresponding with 40% naphthalene, 
was investigated for comparison; the formation of the eutectic is 
found to be unaccompanied by any absorption of heat. 

G. A. R. K. 

Some Density Determinations. A. C. Egerton and W. B. 
Lee {Proc. Roy . Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 487-499).— 1 The accuracy 
of the Archimedes method of determining densities is increased 
by using certain mobile and heavy organic liquids such as ethylene 
dibromido and carbon tetrachloride, which reduce air-bubble 
difficulties and damping. The respective boiling points, at 760 mm. 
pressure, of ethylene dibromide and carbon tetrachloride were 
found to be 131*65±0*1° and 76-7±0-l°. The following values 
were found for the density of ethylene dibromide at the various 
temperatures specified: 15*68°, 2*188632; 16*26°, 2*187440* 

16*87°, 2*186211; 17*33°, 2*185210; 17*79°, 2*184333; 18*29°! 
2* 1 83243; 18*95°, 2*181847; 19*51°, 2*180750. The results are 
probably correct to within 0*000005. Corresponding results for 
carbon tetrachloride were obtained as follows: 15*67°, 1*60258* 

!?{!!•’VS££ ; 16 1 9 °’ 1-601 ? 0 ; w-wm-smm; 

18-Zb , 1-59753; and are probably correct to 0-00005. A method 
of preparing a sample of lead or cadmium suitable for the deter¬ 
mination of density, and involving filtering, casting, and heating 
the metal in a vacuum is described. From nine determinations on 
three different samples of metal, the density of lead at 20° was 
found to be 11-3437, correct to 1 part in 100,000 parts. Values 
of the density of uranium lead, determined at 16-3°, were 11-2957 
and - 1 i' 29 ^, corresponding with an atomic weight of the metal 
equal to 206--6. The value of the density of cadmium was found 

v.i ’SSSA 5 * SSBSASi ilc- 
tSTSfS 1 p " t io 20 ' 000 ' 

The Pressure of Gaseous Mixtures. I. Masson and T r p 
Dollbt (. Proc. Boy. Soc,, 1923, [A], 103, 8?-With a^iew 

to determine the validity or otherwise of the laws of addS 
voiumes and pressures in the case of binary mixtures of roses 
the authors have mvestigated the isothermal behaviour at 25° of 
mixtures of ethylene, argon, and oxygen at pressures un tol9fi 
atmospheres. The results indicate that the volume^ «n 
ethylene mixture is usually markedly greater tkn a a ar Son- 
the separate volumes, all Being ^ th ® 8Um of 

The maximum relative different ocTurTat a 
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particular molecular ratio for which the difference attains a maxi¬ 
mum positive value. This optimum ratio depends on the mixture- 
pressure and varies between about 75 and 45 molecules of ethylene %. 
Mixtures rich in ethylene and measured at the higher pressures 
approach the additive volume more nearly and eventually the 
volume-differences become negative. In the case of argon-oxygen 
mixtures, a very small positive difference in total volume is found. 
When oxygen is mixed with ethylene, the volume differences are 
slightly larger than those occurring in the case of argon-ethylene 
mixtures. In the case of argon-ethylene mixtures rich in ethylene 
and under high pressures, the total pressure is greater than the 
sum of those .of the constituents taken separately. At moderate 
densities, where the mixtures are less rich in ethylene or under 
lower pressures, the pressure of the mixture is less than the additive 
value. In the case of argon-oxygen mixtures, the deviations 
from the additive value of the pressure are much smaller than those 
characterising the ethylene-argon mixtures, and their sign is that 
of a cohesion effect, tending towards an upper limit. With oxygen- 
ethylene mixtures, the deviations of pressures approximate to 
those of the corresponding argon-ethylene mixtures. The maxi¬ 
mum decrease from the additive value occurs at an optimum 
molecular composition of 50—60% of ethylene. The results 
indicate that whilst both the law of additive volumes and the law 
of additive pressures are invalid, the former is the more inaccurate. 
The latter fails because it neglects the fact that the space in which 
each gas is enclosed is already partly filled by molecules of the other, 
and because no allowance is made for the mutual attraction between 
molecules of one constituent and those of the other. The attrac¬ 
tions of oxygen and argon molecules for ethylene molecules are 
substantially the same. Assuming that internal pressure or cohe¬ 
sion in a gas of moderate density is due partly to the formation of 
molecular aggregates of varying complexity, the authors conclude 
that at the ordinary temperature these complexes are in reversible 
equilibrium with their original constituents. Regarded from the 
point of view of the current electronic theory of molecular structure, 
it would appear that molecular cohesion between any two gases 
would be that of the gas or gases of the argon group the electronic 
configurations of which the gases simulate. J. S. G. T. 

The Viscosity of Lubricating Oils at Low Temperatures. 

Masatoshi Okochi and Masaichi Majima (RikwagaJcu Kenkyujo 
Ih6, 1923, 2, 23—37).—The viscosity was measured by passing 
the oil through a glass capillary (10 cm. long) by the aid of suction 
or of compressed air, at temperatures varying from 27° to —18°. 
Prom the data, the viscosities were calculated by the formula: 
rj^irR^/SVl . (P e —P{), where 2?=radius of the capillary, F= 
volume of oil flowing through the capillary, I=length of the capillary, 
and P t and P<=pressures of the oil at the exit and entrance of the 
capillary. The results were given in tables and diagrams. The 
oils used for the investigation were as follows: (1) rape seed-, 
(2) gingell-, (3) refined rape seed-, (4) camellia-, (5) mobile-, 
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(6) soja bean-, (7) spindle-, (8) whale-, (9) olive-, and (10) machine- 
oils, (11) petroleum, (12) liquid paraffin, and some mixtures. 
Hie increase of viscosity owing to the decrease of temperature 
is almost expressed by hyperbola; the formula rj—(a/T—b) l l a is 
proposed, where a, a, and b are constants. The values of rj calculated 
from the formula are almost identical with the experimental figures. 
But in (2), (6), and (8), they do not coincide at low temperatures, 
and some critical temperatures were observed, due to the formation 
of solid particles. The increase of rj of petroleum by lowering the 
temperature is very small, and rj with other oils is decreased by 
addition of petroleum. K. K. 

Sorption Capacity of Carbon. J. B. Firth (J. Soc. Chem . 
Ind., 1923, 42, 242—244t). — The author has investigated the 
sorptive power and catalytic activity of carbon prepared in various 
ways. Six different varieties of carbon were prepared and examined. 
(1) Sucrose was carbonised at as low a temperature as possible 
and the product purified; (2) material obtained as above was 
heated in a vacuum for two hours at 600°; (3) material as in (1) 
was heated at 900° for two hours in a vacuum; (4) a solution of 
100 g. of sucrose in 100 c.c. of water was mixed with 50 g. of zinc 
chloride in 100 c.c. of water, evaporated to dryness, and carbonised. 
The material was purified with hydrochloric acid and washed until 
all chloride had been removed, dried, and heated in a vacuum at 
600° for two hours; (5) fifty g. of zinc chloride were melted and 
100 g. of sucrose slowly added; the resulting carbon was purified; 
(6) fifty g. of pure kieselguhr were made into a paste with a con¬ 
centrated solution of sucrose, dried, and carbonised. The six 
forms were then treated with 25 c.c. of A T /10-iodine solution and 
the amount sorbed determined after five minutes, thirty minutes, 
two hours, and twenty-four hours. The results show that the 
activity is much improved by heat treatment and by the mixing 
with kieselguhr and zinc chlorides. The catalytic activity of 
varieties (1), (2), and (3) was compared by measuring the decom¬ 
position of hydrogen peroxide at 18° in the presence of these sub¬ 
stances. The results sh6w that the catalytic activity is increased 
by heat treatment and that the activity gradually decreases as 
the reaction progresses. On keeping, the activity of the carbon 
appears to decay, and the decay becomes more permanent the 
longer the carbon is preserved. The increased activity is attri¬ 
buted by the author to the breaking down of complex carbon 
molecules into something simpler and so increasing the attractive 
force. J. F. S. 

Adsorption by Activated Sugar Charcoal. II. F. E. 

Bartell and E. J. Miller ( J . Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1106— 
1115; cf. A., 1922, ii, 741).—The hydrolytic adsorption of sodium 
picrate, ammonium picrate, sodium eosin, and ammonium eosin 
by ash-free sugar charcoal, and the relative adsorption of a number 
of acids and bases by the same adsorbent has been determined, 
and finally the change in the hydrogen-ion concentration of a 
number of aqueous solutions of salts due to adsorption has also been 
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determined. It is shown that the adsorption of acid dyes is accom¬ 
panied by considerable hydrolysis and liberation of alkali hydroxide, 
which remains in solution. Ashless sugar charcoal does not adsorb 
the strong inorganic bases. The adsorption of a salt of a strong 
base and a readily adsorbed acid results in hydrolysis and the 
liberation of the free base. The effect on adsorption of the substi¬ 
tution of hydroxyl and amino-groups in organic acids has been 
investigated, and it is shown that the introduction of the hydroxyl 
group decreases the adsorption of the acid to a more or less marked 
extent, depending on the nature of the acid into which it is intro¬ 
duced. The introduction of the amino-group decreases the adsorp¬ 
tion of the acid, the extent also depending on the nature of the 
acid into which it is introduced. The effect of the amino-group 
is considerably greater than that of the hydroxyl group. A number 
of the conflicting results of other investigators have been repro¬ 
duced by means of neutral, activated, ash-free charcoal and an 
explanation of their causes has been advanced. J. F. S. 

Adsorption of Silver Salts on Silver and Gold Surfaces. 

E. G. Rudberg and H. von Euler ( Z. Physik, 1923,13, 275—283; 
cf. this vol., ii, 13).—The amount of silver-ion adsorbed per square 
metre of surface reaches a maximum at a silver-ion concentration 
about 0*03 N. The silver is possibly attached to the silver surface 
according to the equation Ag+Ag’=Ag 2 \ The amount of ad¬ 
sorption is independent of temperature," and is the same from 
aqueous as from alcoholic (96%) solutions. No detectable adsorp¬ 
tion was observed when the metals were placed in dilute solutions 
of sodium sulphate or sulphuric acid. Ammonium thiocyanate is 
adsorbed by an oxidised silver surface, but not by a clean surface. 
Probable values for the diameter of the adsorbed silver-ions are 
discussed (cf. this vol., ii, 13). W. E. G. 

The Adsorptive Power of Aluminium Hydroxide. I and II. 

H. von Euler and Elsa Ertkson (Z. physiol. Chem ., 1923, 128, 
1—8, 9—13).—Aluminium hydroxide prepared according to the 
method of Willstatter and Racke (A., 1922, i, 823) does not absorb 
sucrose at p n 6*5. Less than 1% of leucine is adsorbed by 3*3 g. 
of aluminium hydroxide from a 0'08/N-solution of that amino- 
acid of pu 5*4—9 0. The adsorption of nucleic acid depends on 
the p H and varies from 0*61 g. of sodium nucleate per 1 g. of aluminium 
hydroxide at p H 3*5 to 0*33 g. at Ph 7*6. At a p B 5*7, the adsorp¬ 
tion of phosphate is not complete within twenty-six hours. The 
adsorption reaches a maximum at p n about 3*2, when 0*426 g. P0 4 
is absorbed per 1 g. of aluminium hydroxide. At p H 4*9, 0*401 g. 
is adsorbed and at p H 2, 0*330 g. W. O. K. 

Negative Adsorption. III. Action of Gelatin on Sodium 
Chloride Solution. M. A. Rakusin and Tatiana GOnke. IV. 
Action of Gelatin on Acids. M. A. Rakusin and Tatiana 
G6nke. V. Action of Agar-agar on Ammonium Chloride 
Solution. M. A. Rakusin. VI. Action of Gelatin on Aqueous 
Ethyl Alcohol. M. A. Rakusin and Tatiana GOnke (Biochem. 
Z., 1923, 137, 341—355).—Aqueous solutions of a variety of sub- 
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stances acting on air-dry gelatin increase in concentration as shown 
by density determinations. Some gelatin passes into solution, 
but the main effect is attributed to negative adsorption. More 
exact investigation of the action of sodium chloride on gelatin 
shows that the actual concentration of chloridion falls off, the 
increased density being due to gelatin. Similarly, five organic 
and four inorganic acids exposed to gelatin show a falling off of 
titre. The falling off of the concentration of ammonium chloride 
solution when exposed to agar-agar containing 19% of water is 
due to dilution by the water of the agar-agar. When air-dried 
gelatin was exposed to aqueous alcohols containing more than 
40% of alcohol there was no change of density of the solutions, 
but weaker solutions increase in density through solution of the 
gelatin. H. K. 


Osmotic Pressure. I, II, and III. Michael Kjrianovitsch 
Levalt-Ezerski (J. Russ. Phys . Chem. Soc ., 1920, 51, 231— 
241, 241—244). — II. Two formulae are deduced for the osmotic 
pressures of solutions—Schiller’s formula, P~{p 0 ~-p)s/o- t where P 
is the osmotic pressure, p 0 and p are the vapour pressures of the 
solvent and the solution, respectively, and s and <r the relative 
volumes of the vaporised solvent and the solution, respectively, 
and Kistiakovski’s formula (A., 1899, ii, 730), P=p 0 v 0 l(r 0 ln . p 0 /p+ 
P~~Po> where v 0 and cr 0 are the relative volumes oi the vaporised 
and liquid solvent, respectively, and l and n are constants. These 
formulae are shown to approximate very closely to each other at 
low concentrations. Experimentally-determined values for the 
osmotic pressures of sucrose solutions are in good agreement with 
thore calculated from Schiller’s formula, up to 70 atmos.; but no 
similar agreement exists for solutes other than sucrose. A simple 
linear relation exists between the osmotic pressure of a solution 
and the depression of freezing point produced by the solute, the 
osmotic pressure being 11-898 atmospheres for each degree of 
depression of freezing point of water by the addition of sucrose. 
± or electrolytes, this relation is modified, and the osmotic pressure 
is then given by the formula P=P^t a Jt^, where P^ is 


the osmotic pressure calculated 


the 


. jt—- - -- for non-electrolytes, me 

depression of freezing point calculated from the formula t=EmlM, 
and tp, the depression of freezing point found experimentally. 
Osmotrn pressures of aqueous solutions of sodium chloride, nitrile, 
and hydroxide, and calcium chloride calculated from this formula 
agree well with experimental values. 

o JP; Tte ™P°^ ance , of tlie relation between osmotic pressure 
and depression of freezing point of aqueous solutions, P=ll-08 
where P is the osmotic pressure in atm. and 8 the depression in 

the . d fr b ^y of obtaining similar relations for other 
solvents, are pornted out. It is surmised that the factor 11-9 is 

stm syar-sas ssssr^t^t s 
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Thermodynamics of Activity and Osmotic Coefficients. 
Niels Bjerrum (Z. physikai . Chem., 1923, 104, 406—432).—A 
theoretical paper in which several forms of the Gibbs’s differential 
equation between the affinities of the components of a mixture 
have been put forward. It is shown that these may be deduced 
in a simple direct manner from the second law of thermodynamics. 
The main point of Gibbs’s equation is stated as follows. The work 
required to transform a finite quantity of a mixture into one which 
differs from it to an infinitely small extent is infinitely small. From 
this statement, the various forms of Gibbs’s equation may be directly 
deduced. The different possibilities in defining the activity coefficient 
/ and the osmotic coefficient <f> are pointed out and emphasised. 
The method of deduction and the limits of applicability of the 
equation l+cdlog^//cfc==^+cd^/dc, previously deduced (A., 1919, 
ii, 9), are discussed and it is shown that this equation is applicable 
up to the highest concentration when the 'concentration, £?, is 
expressed in g. mols. per litre of solvent. Similar equations for 
solutions of several substances are deduced. If fi and /* are the 
activity coefficients of the components S{ and 5* and c< and c* 
their concentrations, then 8/t/8c*==8/*/8c<. The significance of 
this equation for the deduction of equations for ionic activity 
coefficients is pointed out and illustrated by examples. It is 
further shown that it is possible to resolve the osmotic pressure 
into a number of osmotic partial pressures, and osmotic coefficients 
can be deduced for each component of a solution of several sub¬ 
stances exactly as is the case with the activity coefficients. It is 
shown to be impossible to determine the partial osmotic pressures 
by means of semi-permeable membranes. J. F. S. 

Mutual Solubility of Liquids. I. Mutual Solubility of 
Ethyl Ether and Water. II. Solubility of Water in Benzene. 
Arthur E. Hill (J. Amer. Chem . Soc. t 1923, 45, 1143—1155).— 
The author describes two new methods for the determination of 
the mutual solubility of liquids in one another. The first method 
depends in the application of the phase rule to the volumes obtained 
by mixing the two liquids in two different ratios by weight, in two 
separate experiments at the same temperature. If m and w! are 
the weights of the first component used in the two experiments, 
x is its concentration in g. per c.c. at equilibrium in the upper 
phase in both experiments, and y its concentration in the lower 
phase. If now a and a' are the measured volumes of the two 
upper phases at equilibrium and b and 6' those of the lower phases, 
then it follows that ax+by~m and a'z+6'y=m', so that x and y, 
the concentration of the first component in g. per c.c., is known in 
each phase by solving the two equations. If now n and n', the 
weights of the second component, are used instead of m and m! in 
the equations, the concentrations of this component in the two 
phases are also known. By adding together the weight of each 
component in 1 c.c. of a given phase, the density of that phase at 
once follows, and consequently the mutual solubility in g. per 
gram can be calculated. This method is carried out in a double 
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flask, the lower bulb of which has a capacity of 100 c.c. or 300 c.c. 
and the upper bulb of 300 c.c. or 100 c.c. The two bulbs are con¬ 
nected by a tube 1 cm. diam. of 5 c.c. capacity graduated in 1/10 
c.c., and the upper flask has a graduated neck of the same type. 
Suitable volumes of the liquids are placed in the flasks and shaken 
at the required temperature, allowed to settle, and the volumes 
measured. Using this method, the mutual solubility of ether and 
water has been determined at —-3*83°, 0°, 10°, 15°, 20°, and 26°, 
with the following results: ether layer contains 1*409% of water 
at 30°, 1*338% at 25°, 1*264% at 20°, 1*240% at 15°, 1*164% at 
10°, 1*078% at 0°, and 0*978% at -3*83°. Tho water layer con¬ 
tains 6*340% of ether at 30°, 6*027% at 25°, 6*896% at 20°, 7*913% 
at 15°, 9*040% at 10°, 11*668% at 0°, and 12*752% at -3*83°. 
The second method, whilst not so generally applicable, can never¬ 
theless be used for many pairs of liquids. The method depends on 
the solubility of silver perchlorate in many organic solvents; this 
solubility is much increased by the presence of traces of water in 
the solvents. The method consists in making a curve of the 
solubility of silver perchlorate in a given organic solvent which 
contains known amounts of water and then saturating that solvent 
with water and determining the solubility of the perchlorate in the 
saturated solution and deducing the solubility of water in the 
solvent from the curve. The solubility of water in organic solvents 
is much increased by the presence of silver perchlorate so that the 
reference curve can be drawn far beyond the water concentration 
represented by the solution saturated with water. This method 
has been applied to the determination of the solubility of water in 
benzene and the following results have been obtained: 5*4°, 

0*034%, 15*0°, 0*054%, 25°, 0*073%, 37*5°, 0*115%, 50°, 0*156%, 
57*5°, 0*185%, 65°, 0*230%, and 69*5°, 0*265%. J. F. S. 

A Critical Solution Temperature for Solids in the Binary 
System Ammonium Chloride-Manganous Chloride Di¬ 
hydrate. Frederick William Jeffrey Clendinnen and 
Albert Cherbury Damd Rivett (T., 1923, 123, 1344—1351). 

Binary Critical Solution Temperatures as Criteria of the 
Purity of Acetic Acid. David Charles Jones (T., 1923, 123, 
1374—1384). 

Ternary Critical Solution Temperatures as Criteria of 
Liquid Purity. David Charles Jones (T., 1923, 123, 1384— 
1395). 

Molecular and Crystal Symmetry. John W. Evans ( Nature , 
1923, 111, 740); G. Shearer and W. T. Astbury (ibid., 740— 
741).—Comments on, and a reply to Barker's note (this vol., ii, 388). 

A. A. E. 

The Abnormal Reflection of X-Rays by Crystals. George 
L. Clark and William Duane ( Proc . Nat. Acad. Sci ., 1923, 9, 
131—135).—Further details are given of the X-peak reflections, 
characteristic of one of the chemical elements in tho crystal examined 
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(cf. A., 1922, ii, 483). The value for the wave-lengths producing 
these peaks is obtained by determining the critical voltage below 
which the reflections do not occur. For potassium iodide, this 
voltage corresponds with the critical voltage for the -series of 
iodine. Some of these reflections obey the law n\=2dsin0 (cf. 
following abstract). Others, however, are reflected abnormally 
and do not obey this law. The peaks for these reflections are 
smaller than the normal X-peaks, and there are always two of 
these, on the two sides of the peak representing reflection from 
the 100 planes and at equal angles from it. The same is true for 
the 010 planes and the 001 planes. No adequate explanation has 
yet been found for this peculiar reflection in the X-peak. 

W. E. G. 

The Reflection by a Crystal of X-Rays Characteristic of 
Chemical Elements in it. George L. Clark and William 
Duane ( Proc . Nat. Acad. Sci ., 1923, 9, 126—130).—By the method 
previously described (preceding abstract) the X-rays characteristic 
of caesium, iodine, and bromine have been identified. These rays 
produced by the excitation of atoms in crystals obey the law 
n\=2dsm$. By the critical voltage method, the 100 and 110 
planes of potassium iodide yield values characteristic of iodine 
which agree very closely with the true values. With the tri-iodide 
thfe same kind of iodine spectra have been obtained. Assuming 
the wave-lengths corresponding with the peaks, the distance between 
the iodine planes may be calculated from the equation n\=2d sin 0, 
and it is shown that the original unit cube of KI with d=0*3532 A. 
has expanded to an edge length of 0*470 A. For caesium, four 
orders of characteristic caesium peaks appear, together with the 
values for I a and Ip, and it becomes possible to analyse separately 
the space distributions of both the caesium and iodine atoms. 
d 01Q for caesium is 0*643 A., and for iodine 0*1609 A.; hence planes 
containing iodine atoms are one-fourth as far apart as those con¬ 
taining caesium atoms. From the similar results obtained for other 
planes it is deduced that the crystal unit for Csl 3 is a rectangular 
parallelopiped with caesium atoms at the comers, and iodine atoms 
at the centre and equidistant along the body diagonal. CsIBr 2 
has also been investigated with similar results. W. E. G. 

The Significance of the Experimentally Determined Crystal 
Structures of the Alkali Polyhalides. G. L. Clark (Proc. 
Nat. Acad. Sci., 1923, 9, 117—122).—A risumi of the previous 
work on the polyhalides (cf. Clark and Duane, A., 1922, ii, 483, 
also preceding abstracts, and Wyckoff, A., 1923, ii, 311). The 
crystal structures of polyhalides, KI 8 , Csl 3 , CsIBr 2 , CslCl 2 , have 
now been determined, and, in spite of the fact that three crystallo¬ 
graphic systems are represented, the atoms are arranged in the 
same manner in unit parallelopipeda in all four cases. The metal 
atoms occupy the corners of the cell, and the halogen atoms, positions 
inside the cell on the body diagonal with the heaviest atom in the 
centre. The structure is closely related to the simple halide unit 
cube, the dimensions being changed, and the cubic symmetry 
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destroyed. The halogen atoms constitute a singly acting group 
just as truly as they do in the formation of complex ions 
in solution. The stability of the polyhalides is directly proportional 
to the atomic volumes of the metals. Thus the polyhalides of 
sodium do not exist, and only the polyiodide of potassium is stable. 
From the size of the unit cell, it is shown that the atoms in the I 3 
group are considerably flattened in the direction parallel to the 
cell diagonal. The nearest approach to a mechanioal formulation 

of CsICl, is Cs-' I W. E. G. 

' bi 

The Properties of some Silver Organosols. John Kenneth 
Giles and Cyril Sebastian Salmon (T., 1923,123, 1597—1608). 

The Protective Action of Potassium Oleate on Gold Sols 
in Water-Alcohol Mixtures. Eric Keightley Rij6eal and 
Louis Leighton Bircumshaw (T., 1923, 123, 1565—1570). 

The Theory of Gels. IV. Samuel Clement Bradford 
(Biochem. «/., 1923, 17, 230—239).—Granules composing jellies of 
gelatin and agar are spherites. These gelatin spherites give the 
shadow-cross in polarised light. The author concludes that the 
forces which hold gelatin and agar in solution are the same as 
those that operate between other solutes and solvents, and that 
the setting of jellies of the natural emulsoids is merely a process of 
crystallisation. S. S. Z. 

Purification of Liquids by the Simultaneous Action of 
Centrifugal Force and an Electrical Field. Alfred Marx 
and Jean Rozii&res ( Compt . rend., 1923, 176, 1396—1398).—No 
satisfactory method of separating from a liquid a colloid held in 
suspension has been devised either in the nature of centrifugal or 
electrical action. By a combination of these two methods, the 
authors have effected complete separation in a short space of time, 
employing a potential difference of 40,000 volts and a speed of 
2700 revolutions per minute. Details of the apparatus and methods 
of working are given, together with some observations which indicate 
the efficiency of the process. H. J. E. 

The Swelling of Agar-agar. Fred Fairbrotiier and Harold 
Mastin (T., 1923, 123, 1412—1424). 

Relation of Hydrogen-ion Concentration to the Flocculation 
of a Colloidal Clay. Richard Bradfield (J. Amer . Chem. 80 c., 
1923, 45, 1243—1250).—The amount of electrolyte necessary to 
flocculate colloidal clay has been determined in the case of hydro¬ 
chloric, sulphuric, phosphoric, acetic and citric acids, potassi um 
chloride, and dipotassium phosphate. The hydrogen-ion con¬ 
centration of the solutions in which flocculation took place has 
been determined both eleetrometrically and by the indicator 
method. The results show that with the exception of citric acid 
the acids flocculate the clay at about the same Sorensen value. 
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but with citrio acid a greater acidity was necessary. Changes in 
the Stfrensen value from 6*2. to 8*0 increased the electrolyte require¬ 
ment ten times in the case of mixtures of potassium chloride and 
hydroxide. Further increases in alkalinity were without effect. 
Dipotassium phosphate mixtures showed a similar variation in 
flocculating power with changes in hydrogen-ion concentration. 
The phosphate curves differ, however, from the chloride curves 
in three respects, namely, the break occurs in more acid mixtures, 
the amount of electrolyte required is greater, and the curve shows a 
second minimum in alkaline mixtures. The general results indicate 
that the flocculating power of potassium salts is strongly influenced 
by the nature of the anion, even when they are compared at the 
same Sorensen values. Secondary reactions appear to be responsible. 

Equilibrium of Steam in the Presence of Iron and Tungsten 
and Oxides of these Metals. Lothar WOhler and R. GOnther 
(Z. Elelctrochem 1923, 29, 276—285).—The authors have investi¬ 
gated the equilibrium of iron and steam in the presence of the 
respective phases Fe/FeO, Fe0/Feg0 4 , and Fe 3 0 4 /Fc 2 0 3 , employing 
both the process of oxidation and of reduction to attain equilibrium. 
Below 570°, the authors find, in agreement with the results of 
Reinders and van Groningen (A., 1922, ii, 153) and of Chaudron 
(A., 1921, ii, 584) that the value of the equilibrium constant K 2 for 
the phases Fe 3 0 4 /Fe0 is the same as the value of K z for FeO/Fe. 
The quadruple point of the system Fe/FeO/Fe 3 0 4 /0 2 , below which 
FeO is unstable and decomposes into Fe and Fe 3 0 4 , is therefore 
about 570°. The equation of the reaction isochore for the three 
systems is deduced in the general form log X=(7—Q/4-5717 1 , where 
Q denotes the respective heats of reaction. Combining these 
equations with the equation representing equilibrium in the 
dissociation of steam, expressions are deduced representing equili¬ 
brium in the dissociation of the various iron oxides. Similarly, 
expressions are derived for the respective oxygen pressures in the 
case of the three phases at various temperatures and approximate 
values calculated tor the respective heats of oxidation of the oxides. 
Values of the E.M.F. of oxidation cells employing the phases 
FeO/Fe and Fe 3 0 4 /Fe0, calculated by the formula E=0-Q002T 
log (PilPo)!^ agree closely with the experimental values found by 
Treadwell (A., 1917, ii, 117). Conditions are detailed under which 
the reduction of ferric oxide to pure ferrous oxide by means of a 
mixture of steam and hydrogen in which the ILO/H 2 ratio lies 
between the value of K 2 for Feg0 4 /Fe0 and of K z for FeO/Fe may 
bo effected. Below 560°, the reduction of Fe 8 0 4 proceeds directly 
to metallic iron. A method of preparing pure tungsten dioxide 
and pentoxide respectively is described, and the equilibrium 
constants of steam and the respective phases W0 8 /W 2 0 6 , W 2 0 6 /W0 2 
and W0 2 /W are determined. The equations of the respective reaction 
iSochores are given by log Z 1 =—1375/7 7 +2*235 for W0 3 /W 2 0 6 ; 
log ir 9 =—1000/T+1*218 for W 2 0 6 /W0 2 ; and log JT 8 =-1904/2 T + 
1*554 for WOj/W. Equations are deauoed for the equilibrium 
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dissociation of the various oxides, and values calculated for the 
respective oxygen pressures at various temperatures in the case of 
these as for the iron oxides. J. S. G. T. 

The Theory of Acid-Alkali Solution Equilibrium as Applied 
to Salts of Moderately Strong but Sparingly Soluble Acids. 

Edmund Brydges Rudhall Prideaux (T., 1923, 123, 1624— 
1634). 

Mixed Crystals and Double Salts: A Comparison of 
Systems Containing Water, Ammonium Chloride, and a 
Chloride of Manganese, Iron, Cobalt, Nickel, or Copper. 

Albert Cherbury David Rivett and Frederick William 
Jeffrey Clendinnen (T., 1923, 123, 1634—1640). 

Velocity of Chemical Reactions. J. A. Christiansen and 
H. A. Kramers (Z. physikal. Ohern., 1923, 104, 461—471).—A 
theoretical paper in which an hypothesis of unimolecular gas 
reactions is developed on the basis of an activation of the reacting 
molecules by the absorption of radiation. J. F. S. 

The Propagation of Flame from a Spark in a Closed Tube 
through a Homogeneous Inflammable Mixture. Oliver 
Coligny de Champfleur Ellis (T., 1923, 123, 1436—1462). 

The Formation of the Explosive Wave. P. Laffitte (Compt. 
rend., 1923, 176, 1392—1395).—The distance traversed by the 
flame in a mixture of oxygen and carbon disulphide vapour before 
the starting of an explosion wave depends on the diameter of the 
tube and the author’s experimental results, recorded photo¬ 
graphically, are shown in the form of a diagram based on these two 
factors. The formation of an explosive wave may be advanced or 
retarded by variations in the composition of the mixture; when 
these exceeded 1 % a change in the experimental values was observed. 
If the interior of the tube is not perfectly smooth, the transformation 
from combustion to explosion occurs considerably earlier, usually 
at the point where the irregularity ceases. H. J. E. 

Catalytic Combination of Ethylene and Hydrogen in the 
Presence of Metallic Copper. Measurements of Reaction 
Velocity and Adsorption Isotherms at 0° and 20°. Robert N. 
Pease {J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1196—1210).— The kine tics 
of the catalytic combination of hydrogen and ethylene in the 
presence of metallic copper has been investigated at 0° and 20°, 
and measurements of the velocity of reaction and the adsorption 
isotherms have been made. It is found that within limits, the 
velocity increases with the hydrogen concentration but decreases 
as the ethylene concentration is increased, the particular relation 
being AP=ZF^ (total) . (F 8at -r CtH , (ada) ), in which A P is the 
decrease in pressure from the fifth to the fifteenth minute; Fn^totai) 
is the initial volume of hydrogen; Fsat. the saturation capacity of 
the catalyst surface for ethylene; Fo,H 4 (ads) the volume of ethylene 
adsorbed. For the copper catalyst most completely investigated, 
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n=0*8and Fs^—Q-aOc.c. The expression Ph (to tai) • (^gat.~* Fq^cada)) 
is taken to be proportional to the adsorption of hydrogen in the 
presence of ethylene. The temperature coefficient of the reaction 
velocity has been found to be 1-62 for 10° rise between 0° and 20°. 
It is pointed out that this effectually disposes of the possibility of 
diffusion playing a dominant part in the process. The similarity 
between the conclusions drawn in the present work as to the kinetics 
of the ethylene-hydrogen combination and those of Armstrong and 
Hilditch as to the catalytic hydrogenation of unsaturated organic 
liquids is pointed out (A., 1920, ii, 102, 364, 422, 423, 608; 1921, 
ii, 582; 1922, ii, 41, 756, 757). J. F. S. 

* Catalytic Decomposition of Hydrogen Peroxide in a 
Bromine-Bromide Solution, and a Study of the Steady State. 

William C. Bray and Robert S. Livingston (</. Amer. Chem. Soc ., 
1923, 45, 1251—1271).—It has been shown that'in acid solution 
hydrogen peroxide oxidises bromide to bromine and reduces bromine 
to bromide, and these two reactions can take place independently in 
the same solution. When the rates of these two compensating 
reactions are equal, the effective action is the catalytic decomposition 
of hydrogen peroxide. This constitutes a “ steady state ” in which 
the concentrations of bromine, bromide, and acid remain constant in 
a given experiment. At the steady state, the rate of decomposition 
of fhe peroxide in the dark at 25° in sulphuric acid solutions of 
concentration above 02# is represented by the equation 
—. [IT]. [Br']. At the steady state, the 
functional equation, [Br 2 ]/[H*] 2 . [Br'] 2 , is shown to hold for 
sulphuric acid concentrations below N, where R is a constant 
having the value 0-20. The value of R increases slightly with 
decreasing temperature, but decreases to a very small value when 
the reaction mixture is exposed to sunlight. Definite evidence that 
the catalyst is completely accounted for by the two compensating 
reactions is obtained by measuring the rate of each at a distance 
from the position of the steady state. The results of these deter¬ 
minations agree closely with those predicted from the steady state- 
data and the assumption of a kinetic or rate-determining mechanism 
involving hypobromous acid. The ratio of the specific reaction 
rates of the two reactions is equal to jR, and at the steady state each 
reaction accounts for half the peroxide decomposed. H 2 0 2 +2Br'+ 
2H *—> Br 2 +2H 2 0; H 2 0 2 +Br 2 —> 0 2 +2Br'+2H\ The possibility 
of choosing catalysts by means of free-energy data is discussed and 
some examples of the method of calculation are given. A method 
is described for the volumetric estimation of hydrogen peroxide in 
the presence of bromide, which is as follows. To the aqueous 
solution enough water is added and then sulphuric acid to make the 
volume about 150 c.c. and the acid concentration 0*3—0*5#. 
Then, immediately and rather rapidly, potassium permanganate 
solution is added until a distinct pink colour remains for two to 
three seconds. (An excess of 1*0—3*0 c.c. of 0*l#-permanganate 
is recommended.) The solution is stirred vigorously, a moderate 
excess of potassium iodide solution added, and after waiting a short 
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time, but in no case longer than a minute, the liberated iodine 
titrated with thiosulphate. The method is shown to be accurate to 
within 0-2—0-3%. J. F. S. 


Decomposition of Potassium Perchlorate and its Catalysis 
by Ferric Oxide. Carl E. Otto and H. Shipley Fey (J . Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1134—1142).—The rate of decomposition of 
potassium perchlorate both alone and in the presence of ferric oxide 
as catalyst has been determined for varipus amounts of catalyst at 
temperatures ranging from 460° to 600°. The results show that the 
reaction is unimolecular and takes place according to the equation 
KC10 4 =KCl+20 2 . During the reaction the particles of ferric 
oxide catalyst increase in size fivefold. There is no evolution of 
chlorine either in the presence or absence of the catalyst. The 
velocity coefficient is in keeping with the law of Arrhenius over the 
range investigated. With ferric oxide as catalyst, the increase in 
the velocity coefficient at constant temperature is proportional to 
the weight concentration of the catalyst. The expression (K e — K 0 )/C 
varies with the temperature in keeping with Arrhenius’s law. 
The above-mentioned results indicate that the addition of the 


catalyBt does not accelerate the reaction already proceeding, but 
that a concomitant reaction occurs which involves the catalyst, 
probably in the formation of an intermediate compound, whilst 
the original reaction proceeds with unchanged velocity. The total 
velocity is the sum of the velocity of uncatalysed reaction and that 
of the reaction due to the catalyst. Only the velocity of the latter 
reaction is influenced by the concentration of the catalyst. This 
deduction is possible because the decomposition reaction velocities 
of the catalysed and the uncatalysed decompositions are of the same 
order of magnitude. From this point of view, an expression like 
that of Arrhenius has been developed, by which the velocity 
coefficient under any condition of temperature and concentration 
of catalyst can be calculated. The expression has the form 
K=C where A= -10587, £=11-5679, A„= 

—13246, and B 0 — 14-0348. j j 1 g 


Oxidation of Copper and the Reduction of Copper Oxide 
by a New Method. W. G. Palmer (Proc. Roy. Roc 1923 \A I 
103, 444—461).—The rate of oxidation of oeppt and the mte of 
reduction of the oxide formed have been studied in the case of a 
film of copper about 0*001 mm. thick, by continuous determination 
of the electrical conductivity of the film. It is shown that the 
osdation process is not controlled by the rate of diffusion of oxygen 
mto the film - -A* an y definite temperature, the rate of oxidation 
in the presence of oxygen is proportional to the square root of the 
pressure of oxygen, up to about 300 mm., and the value of dRIdt 
is constant, R denoting the resistance of the film at time t At 
higher pressures, the rate of oxidation is independent of the pressure. 

?T d that ' ° XJ F n “ ndenses on the copper as single atoms 
and that at pressures above 300 mm the film is completely saturated 

££ SW 111 the Cas J e °i the option of copper reduced 
from oxide at 150 , cuprous oxide first formed begins tolte oxidised 
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to cupric oxide at about 165°* Above 100°, cuprous oxide is again 
formed! as the rate of oxidation of the latter does not change rapidly 
with temperature. Metal prepared by reduction at 200° gives rise 
at all temperatures to cupric oxide only. Results obtained by the 
oxidation of copper in the presence of hydrogen and of carbon 
monoxide together with oxygen indicate that the catalytic formation 
of water or carbon dioxide on the copper increases abnormally the 
number of copper atoms in a state to be oxidised when brought into 
contact with an oxygen atom. Initially, the action of the reducing 
gases is restricted to a slow reduction to metal of oxide already 
formed, the purely catalytic production of water or carbon dioxide 
commencinglater. It is probable that increased oxidation is most 
pronounced when the amount of adsorbed reducing gas is comparable 
with or even exceeds the amount of oxygen on the film. In the 
case of the reduction of copper oxide by carbon monoxide, the rate 
of reduction is proportional to the amount of copper in the film and 
independent of the amount of oxide. When reduction is effected 
by hydrogen, in general the rate of reduction decreases very rapidly 
to a low value, although much oxide may be still unreduced. 
Reduction may be restarted by exhausting and admitting another 
sample of gas until the pressure is the same as formerly. In this 
case, the variation of B with t is expressed by the relation 
dRjdt==K''R--c' > where K" and c' depend on the pressure of 
hydrogen, c' is the velocity constant of the condensation of water 
on reduced metal. K" and c' vary in the same direction when the 
pressure of hydrogen is altered. J. S. G. T. 

The Theory of Ionisation accompanying Combination as the 
Basis of the Ionic Theory, as deduced from Investigations of 
the Nature of Non-ionised Acids. A. Hantzscii (Z. Elektro- 
chem ., 1923, 29, 221—246).—Various experimental data, e.g., the 
velocity of inversion of Bucrose and the rate of decomposition of 
diazo-acetic esters by undissociated acids, the determination of the 
strengths of undissociated acids by means of indicators, and the 
effect of solvents on the degree of acidity, are critically examined 
in order to elucidate the nature of the process of solution of an 
electrolyte, more especially in the case of strong undissociated acids. 
In contradistinction to the ordinary form of the ionic theory which 
attributes acidity to the presence of ionised hydrogen atoms, and 
the electrolytic theories proposed by Bjerrum and by Lorenz in 
which chemical activity is likewise associated with the non-ionised 
portion of a strong electrolytic solution, the author considers that 
the ionising effect of water, more especially in the case of the so-called 
strong acids, is to be explained on purely chemical lines. The 
author differentiates between true acids containing ionisable 

hydrogen and having the formula X<Cq|h, which are chemically 

active, and in their optical properties resemble salts, and pseudo- 
acids containing hydroxyl hydrogen, having the formula 
0!X’0H or OX*OH. The latter are passive as regards acidity and 
optically resemble esters. A similar classification is suggested in 
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the case of salts. Generally, true acids are defined as heteroj>olar 
hydrogen compounds containing ionisable, active, combined 
hydrogen which may be directly substituted by strongly positive 
metals or complex kations without alteration of structural consti¬ 
tution and without appreciable change of optical properties. Their 
respective strengths are to be determined by reference to their 
tendencies towards salt formation in the undissociated state, or 
by the relative stabilities of their respective salts. They form with 
water or in aqueous solution hydroxonium salts which are relatively 
weaker acids owing to their comparative instability compared with 
the free acid. Pseudo-acids are homoopolar hydrogen compounds 
containing hydrogen atoms which do not exercise an acid function, 
and, in the case of oxy-acids, are linked with oxygen in the form of 
hydroxyl. By addition of water, this hydrogen is transformed either 
partly or wholly into hydroxonium-ions, and the transformation is 
accompanied by a change of structural constitution and consequently 
by a change of optical properties. In aqueous solutions, therefore, 
both forms of acid react qualitatively in the same manner. 

J. S. G. T. 

Chemical Reactivity. I. Mechanism of the Formation of 
Valerolactone. W. H. Garrett and W. C. McC. Lewis (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc ., 1923, 45, 1091—1102).—The mechanism of the change 
hydroxyvaleric acid —> valerolactone has been studied at 25° and 35° 
in the presence of various concentrations of hydrochloric acid and 
also in the presence of lithium chloride, potassium chloride, and 
sucrose, which acted as water displacing agents. It is shown that 
the reaction is bimolecular, the process actually measured being 
the rate of effective collision between the suitably activated hydroxy¬ 
valeric acid molecules and the hydrogen-ions. A characteristic 
bimolecular constant is obtained at a given temperature, which 
is not altered by change in concentration of the catalyst, or by the 
presence of sucrose, potassium chloride, or lithium chloride in the 
reaction mixture. This constant involves the activities of the re¬ 
actants, and also the viscosity of the solution raised to a power 
characteristic of the hydrogen-ion. This power is not a constant, 
but varies with the relative size of the individuals in the solution, 
as determined independently from electrical conductivity measure¬ 
ments. There is a sharp contrast in behaviour between the water 
of hydration of sucrose, on the one hand, and that of potassium and 
lithium chlorides, on the other, in respect of the effect on the 
hydroxyvaleric acid molecule. The water of hydration of sucrose 
is not available as solvent, whereas that of the neutral salts is avail¬ 
able. In none of these cases, however, is hydrogen-ion soluble in 
water of hydration. The point is considered, but no definite con¬ 
clusion is dra'wn. The true critical increment of the reaction is 
found to be 127,500 cal./mol. of hydroxyvaleric acid transformed. 
This value is considerably less than the corresponding value ob tain ed 
on the assumption that the reaction is unimolecular, the d i ff erence 
being 3000 cal. /mol. The unimolecular critical increment has, 
however, no real significance for the process actually measured, 
which is definitely shown to be bimolecular. J. F. S. 
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Promotion of Catalytic Reactions. I. Samuel Medsforth 
(T., 1923, 123, 1452—1469). 

Catalysis of Oxygen-Hydrogen Mixtures by means of the 
Platinum Metals. K. A. Hofmann (Ber., 1923, 56, [2?], 1165— 
1172; cf. A,, 1922, ii, 276, 490).—It is found that the rate of com¬ 
bination of hydrogen and oxygen under the catalytic influence of 
the metals of the platinum group (except iridium) depends largely 
on the previous treatment of the catalysts. Previous treatment 
with hydrogen weakens their catalytic activity, possibly because 
of the formation of stable hydrides of smaller reducing and electro¬ 
motive power. Treatment with oxygen increases their activity 
possibly because of the formation of an unstable oxide which is 
easily reduced, thus exposing fresh surfaces of active metal to the 
gas mixture. If, however, this unstable oxide, either by prolonged 
exposure to the gas, or by anodic polarisation, is converted to the 
permanent stable form, then a diminution of catalytic activity is 
observed. 

The case of iridium, however, is quite different. The catalytic 
potential of the iridium surface towards the oxy-hydrogen mixture 
is almost exactly the mean (+0*42 volt) between that of the 
hydrogen electrode (zero) and that of iridium saturated with 
hydrogen towards pure oxygen (+0*82 volt). The iridium catalyst 
is. therefore practically electrically neutral towards this mixture, 
and previous treatment with either gas has no effect on its catalytic 
activity. It is also found that the acidity or alkalinity of the 
medium containing the iridium is without effect on the velocity of 
reaction between the hydrogen and oxygen. H. H. 

Hydrogenation. E. J. Lush (J. Soc. Chem. Ind ., 1923, 
42, 219— 223t). —Nickel turnings, oxidised electrolytically by 
making them the anode in the combination Ni|5%Na 2 C0 8 solution) 
Ni, and subsequently reduced in hydrogen, form a very satisfactory 
catalyst in the hydrogenation of oils. Such freshly reduced catalyst 
contains sufficient adsorbed hydrogen to effect considerable harden¬ 
ing even in absence of free hydrogen. The surface layer alone is 
active; but the mass of nickel appears to act as a hydrogen reservoir. 
The catalyst remains active for long periods, and may be reactivated 
by extraction with trichloroethylene. The results of some experi¬ 
ments on the hydrogenation of linseed, soja-bean, olive, and cotton¬ 
seed oils are given. E. E. T. 

The Calculation of Atomic Weights. Karl Fehkle (Z. 
Physik , 1923, 13, 264—267).—A theoretical paper continuing 
previous work on ideal and experimental atomic weights (cf. A., 
1920, ii, 303, 540). A formula is deduced for the change in experi¬ 
mental atomic weight with atomic number. W. E. G. 

An Explanation of the Theory of the Rotation of the Atomic 
.Nucleus. II. Herbert Henstock (Chem, New, 1923, 126, 
321—325 ; 337—340; cf. this vol., ii, 400).—The application of the 
author’s theory to elements of the groups of the periodic system, 
taken in order, is discussed and illustrated with diagrams. Par- 
vol. cxxiv. ii. 18 
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ticular interest attaches to the boron hydrides, in which the boron 
atoms are supposed to form a chain (B 4 H 10 ) or a ring (B d H 12 and 
B 10 H 14 ) in which alternative negative and positive atoms are,, 
respectively, ter- and quinque-valent. When ammonia combines 
with hydrogen chloride, the nucleus of the nitrogen revolves, and 
it becomes positive in alternative polarity and the hydrogen atoms 
become negative; the fourth hydrogen unites with the nitrogen 
by a normal “ edge ” and with the chlorine by an electro valence at 
one of its positive “ edges.” In hydrazine, the two nitrogen atoms 
are, respectively, positive and negative, and the molecule is unstable 
because the positive nitrogen is combined with hydrogen by negative 
edges. Nitrogen trichloride is unstable because the normally 
negative nitrogen is united with chlorine along negative edges. 
The structures of a number of other compounds are discussed on 
similar lines. E. H. R. 

The Phase Relationships in the Bohr Atomic and Mole* 
cular Models. M. Born and W. Heisen (Z. Physik , 1923, 14, 
44—55).—-A theoretical paper in which it is shown that between 
the movements of the electrons in one and the same atom there 
must exist phase relationships. Bohr has pointed out this possi¬ 
bility in an explanation of the doublet of orthohelium. It is 
shown for each atom in the normal condition that the whole system 
of electronic paths is exactly in phase. Only the relationships in 
a simple case are studied, where it is possible to follow the reduction 
of the independent periods. The number of independent quantum 
phase integrals is not diminished during the process. Some of 
the principal difficulties of the application of the quantum theory 
are discussed. W. E. G. 

The Application of the Quantum Theory to Atomic Struc¬ 
ture. I. Postulates of the Quantum Theory. Niels Bohr. 
(Z. Phy8ik> 1923, 13, 117).—A summary of the postulates of the 
quantum theory in which it is sought to present a comprehensive 
theory of atomic structure which will reconcile the formal nature 
of the quantum theory with the laws of classical electrodynamics* 
In the application of the quantum theory to a closed atomic system*, 
there are two fundamental postulates. The first postulate requires 
that any durable change in the motion of an enclosed system shalL 
consist in a complete transference from one stationary condition 
to another. The second postulate characterises the relation between 
the energy exchange between an atom and an electromagnetic 
field, and states that the emission of radiation consists of a series 
of pure harmonic waves of which the frequency y is given by the- 
frequence condition hv=E'—E" 9 where E' and E" are the energies 
of the atom in the initial and final stationary conditions. Both 
these postulates necessitate a sharp break with the classical laws 
of electrodynamics. The relationship between the first postulate 
and these laws is given by the adiabatic principle of Ehrenfest. 
This requires that the conditions for the stationary state are of such 
a kind that they fix certain properties of the motion of the system, 
which do not change during an adiabatic transformation when the 
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motion is determined with the help of the ordinary electrodynamic 
laws. It is shown that sharply-defined stationary states must be 
present in the atom, and this requirement may be designated as the 
principle of the existence and permanence of the quantum number. 
The classical laws may be applied to the radiation process with 
certain limitations determined by the “ correspondence ” principle. 
The light quantum hypothesis of Einstein is not suitable for the 
presentation of a picture of the problems raised by,the quantum 
theory, but the application of the Planck heat radiation law to the 
emission and absorption processes is more satisfactory. Emphasis 
is laid on the importance of the adiabatic and correspondence 
principles for the further extension of the quantum theory of atomic 
structure. W. E. G. 

The Model of the Helium Atom. H. A. Kramers (Z. Physik , 
1923, 13, 312—341).—A theoretical investigation of the Bohr 
helium model. The simplest form of this model, in which the 
electrons move in single quantum orbits about th© nucleus as centre, 
is obtained when the electrons move in the same orbit. This 
model of the normal condition of the atom gives too high a value 
for the ionisation potential, and is not in agreement with the spectro¬ 
scopic experiments of Paschen, or the electron-collision experi¬ 
ments of Franck. In this paper, the model chosen to represent 
th6 normal condition of the atom is that where the two electrons 
move in single quantum orbits ih planes which make an angle with 
one another. It is shown that the energy content of this atom is 
about 3*9 volts too large and the model in a mechanical sense is 
unstable. The bearing of these results on the relationship between 
the classical laws of electrodynamics and the Bohr theory is dis¬ 
cussed, and it is concluded that even in the simple model of helium 
with two identical electrons the mechanical laws have lost their 
validity, and it is doubtful if the energy function calculated from 
these laws can be expected to agree with the physical energy derived 
from spectral terms and from ionisation potentials. W. E. G. 

The Normal Paths of the Series Electrons of the Alkalis, 

A. Th. van Urk (Z. Physik , 1923, 13, 268—274).—The deviation 
of the s-terrn quantum number from whole numbers has been 
ascribed by Schrodinger (Z. Physik , 1921, 4, 347) to the penetration 
of the inner shells of the atom by the series electrons. This work 
has been extended, and more accurate calculations have been made 
of the deviations due to this cause for the alkali metals. They range 
from +0*74 for sodium to +2’74 for caesium. Lithium, sodium, 
and potassium give total quantum numbers for the sharp sub¬ 
ordinate series of 2,3, and 4, respectively; for rubidium it is probably 
5, and for caesium 5 or 6. W. E. G. 

The Stability of Atomic Nuclei, the Separation of Isotopes, 
and the Whole Number Rule. William D. Harkins (J. 
Franklin Inst., 1923, 195, 553—573; cf. this vol., ii, 145).—Elements 
with odd atomic weight and isotopic number but with an even 
atomic number are rare atomic species. A condition for the 

18* 
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existence of these speoies is that isotopes with the same isotopic 
number should occur in at least one of the adjacent elements with 
lower or higher atomic number. This ruJe indicates the existence 
of an isotope of zinc with the isotopic number 7. The elements 
with odd isotopic numbers are discussed with the aid of a diagram. 
Attention is directed to the group p 2 e } which may be of fundamental 
importance in atom building, since the formula for any element 
may be represented as (jptf) M (pe)N- A separation of 0*1 unit has 
been effected in the isotopes of mercury. Photographs are given 
of the tracks of a-particles through nitrogen gas. The method of 
separation of gases applied by Hertz to helium and neon, the 
diffusion of a gas through a moving stream of another gas, is dis¬ 
cussed with reference to isotopes, and it is shown that the rate of 
production of the light fraction decreases logarithmically as the 
separation in terms of atomic weight increases arithmetically. Tho 
theory of the separation by fractionation and the loss in value in 
collecting finite fractions instead of infinitesimal dillusate fractions 
is further considered. The time taken to produce a given change 
in the atomic weight of zinc is 1/28 of that necessary with mercury. 

W. E. G. 

The Light Elements and the Whole Number Rule. F. W. 

Aston ( Nature , 1923, 111, 739).—By the use of anode rays of high 
velocity, it has been shown that the masses of Li 6 , Li 7 , Gl 9 , Na 28 , 
Mg 24 , K 89 , K 41 , and Ca 40 do not diverge from whole numbers in any 
case as much as 0*1% of the mass measured. Of particular interest 
is the fact that no difference in mass is detectable between the 
isobaric atoms Ca 40 and A 40 . A. A. E. 

The Electronic Theory of Valency. I. Intramolecular 
Ionisation. T. Martin Lowry (Trans, Faraday Soc ., 1923, 18, 
285—295; Phil . Mag., 1923, [vi], 45, 1105).—The existence of 
internal ionisation, as suggested by J. J. Thomson (A., 1914, ii, 450) 
is postulated in the cases of a number of compounds where tho 
charges on the nuclei are not balanced by the enveloping electrons. A 
“ barb ” representing an electrovalency, the following constitutional 
formulae are suggested for the respective substances : methylethyl- 

aniline oxide, 0 NMcEtPli; hydrogen peroxide, 0 £= 0<^; 

ozone O £= O—O; hypochloious acid (non-ionised), H~O—Cl. 
It is shown by reference to the oxy-acids of chlorine, sulphur, 
phosphorus, silicon, and various dehydrated acids that stability 
in oxy-acids depends on the presence of a positive charge on the 
central atom of the ion, which also increases the strength of the 
acid.^ The stability of formic acid depends on the existence of the 

ioA 0—CH—0. No significance can now be attached to the con¬ 
ception of “ ortho-acids ” in which all the oxygen is present as 
hydroxyl, e.g ., Si{0H) 4 , P(0H) 5 , S<OH) 6 , and Cl(OH) 7 , as the octet 
theory imposes a limit of four on the primary covalency of all the 
lighter elements. Acidity originates in the repulsion between 
a heavy positive nucleus and the light hydrogen nucleus, and a 
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maximum of strength and stability is reached in acids containing 
four atoms of oxygen round the central atom of the iron. 

J. 8. G. T. 

The Electron Theory of Valency Applied to Co-ordination 
Compounds. C. H. Spiers (Chemistry and Industry , 1923, 42, 
534—538).—The author’s theory of the structure of co-ordination 
compounds is similar to that of Lowry (this vol, ii, 313). Lowry’s 
explanation of the reducing action of potassium cobaltocyanide is 
unsatisfactory; it is due to the complex anion, not to the potassium. 
His formula for potassium ferrioxalate does not express the different 
behaviour of the ion and potassium with regard to ionisation. The 
stability of certain complex ions which exhibit a shortage of electrons 
may be accounted for on the hypothesis that the innermost pair of 
electrons, both of the central atom and of the co-ordinated atoms 
or groups, may be utilised to help the completion of the shell of the 
central atom (cf. Eastman, A., 1922, ii, 367).. This hypothesis 
reduces the number of complex anions with an incomplete shell to 
very small dimensions. Thus, out of 32 complex cyanides considered, 
26 achieve a complete shell. The utilisation of one inner electron 
would not appear to be satisfactory; such anions readily gain or 

lose an electron, for instance, [Fe(CN) 6 ]-readily becomes 

[Fe(CN) 6 ]-, The assumption that an atom completes its shell 

to that of the inert gas immediately following is not always correct. 
Thus titanium in H 2 Ti0 3 probably completes to 8 instead of 18, 
uranium in fU0 2 F 5 ]K 3 to 18 instead of 32, and copper in 
[CuI 2 (S 2 0 3 ) 4 ](NH 4 ) 9 to 32 instead of 18. 

The structure of a number of complexes containing ammonia 
and other nitrogen bases is considered. It is suggested that in 
ions of the type [Ni en 3 ] ++ two of the diamine molecules are attached 
by one nitrogen only to the nickel, thus 

rCH 2 -NH 2>Ni< NH 2 -C 2 H 4 -NH 2 l^ 

LcH 2 -NH 2 -^ NH 2 -C 2 H 4 ;NH 2 J ' 

Similar cases arise where the complex contains a dibasic acid residue. 
The ease with which ammoniacal silver solutions are reduced is 
accounted for when it is seen that [Ag(NH) 2 ] + has only 16 electrons 
in its shell even when the two inner electrons are utilised. It 
readily takes up one electron and decomposes into silver and 
ammonia. The structure of the oxy-acids of the metals is also 
discussed. After vanadium these probably complete an 18-electron 
shell, and this may have something to do with their colour. 

E. H. R. 

Simplified Method of Writing Electronic Formulae. Roger 
J. Williams (J. Amer . Chem. &oc., 1923, 45, 1272—1273).—To 
obviate the confusion which may arise through the use of the same 
sign to indicate a single link, a negative charge in ionisation and a 
negative polarity in organic compounds, the author proposes 
to cross the valency links at the end where there is a positive polarity, 
the other end of the link obviously representing a negative polarity 
without any further sign, ionisation being represented as before, 

18*—2 
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thus avoiding all confusion. Where" the polarity is unknown or 
where there is no desire to represent it, the links are drawn in the 
usual manner. Examples of the method given are : 


H 

j 

H~l— 6 - 


0 =|: C :|=0 


aP 


H-l—C/- + 
x OH 


A 


J. F. S. 


Unification of the Laws of Chemical Combination. E. 

Puxeddu ( Guzzdta , 1923, 53, i, 204—209; cf. A., 1919, ii, 460).— 
According to the views held by the author, the laws of constant 
proportions, of multiple proportions, of equivalents, of Gay-Lussac 
on gaseous compounds, etc., represent nothing but different aspects 
of a single principle. BalarefTs work (A., 1918, ii, 15) is discussed 
further, and it is pointed out that this author’s enunciation of the 
law of multiple proportions is not an improvement on the older 
form and is not in accord with the meaning of Dalton’s principle. 
In view of the formulae of compounds of the protein group, char¬ 
acterisation of the ratios of the weights in which different elements 
unite with one another as simple is absurd. T. H. P. 

Baeyer Memorial Lecture. William Henry Perkin (T., 
1923, 123, 1520— 1546).—A lecture delivered before the Chemical 
Society on May 10th, 1923. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Active Hydrogen : Its Preparation from Metallic Hydrides. 

Y. Venkataramaiah ( Proc . Sci . Assoc. Vizianagram , 1922, Dec. 6). 
—Hydrogen obtained by the decomposition of sodium, potassium, 
or calcium hydride yields with sulphur traces of hydrogen sulphide. 

A. A. E. 

Precision Measurement of the Composition of the Constant 
Boiling Mixture of Hydrogen Chloride and Water. C. W. 

Fotjlk and Marion Hollingsworth (J. Amcr. Chem. Soc., 1923, 
45, 1220—1228).—The composition of the constant boiling mi xture 
of hydrogen chloride and water has been accurately determined by 
weighing the silver chloride formed. The following results of tho 
composition of the liquid obtained at various pressures are recorded ! 
770 mm., 20*197%; 760 mm., 20*221%; 750 mm., 20*245%; 
740 mm., 20*269%, and 730 mm., 20*293%. It is shown that tho 
rate of distillation affects the composition to a small extent. The 
present results are compared with those published by Hulett and 
Bonner (A., 1909, ii, 342), Morey (A., 1912, ii, 986), and Hendrixson 
(A., 1915, ii, 797), who give for 750 mm. 20*258%, 20*252%, and 
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20*263%, respectively, against 20*245% obtained in the present 
experiments by rapid distillation. J. F. S. 

Anhydrous Perchloric Acid. D. Vorlander and Erich 
Kaascht (JSer., 1923, 56, [J3], 1162—1164).—The dark reddish- 
brown colour of the solution obtained by the action of strong 
sulphuric acid on potassium chlorate is not due entirely to chlorine 
dioxide, for this substance in solution is at most red or dark yellow 
in colour. The authors ascribe the dark brown colour to an un¬ 
stable compound of chlorine dioxide and perchloric acid. An¬ 
hydrous perchloric acid saturated with chlorine dioxide at —15° 
yields a brown, crystalline slurry which melts below 0°, decomposes 
in ice-water, and is soluble in chloroform to a yellow solution. 
Neither bromine nor sulphuryl chloride acts on perchloric acid. 
Dry hydrogen bromide at —15° and hydrogen chloride at —70° 
are similarly without action. Potassium perchlorate, boric acid, 
and arsenic can be crystallised from 70% perchloric acid. Attempts 
to prepare the chloride of perchloric acid by the action of phosphorus 
pentachloride were unsuccessful, the distilled product always 
containing large amounts of phosphorus. H. H. 

The Ageing of Thiosulphate Solutions. E. Abel (JSer., 
1923, 56, [JB], 1076—1079 ; cf. Hahn and Windisch, A., 1922, 
ii, 873).—The ageing of volumetric thiosulphate solutions consists 
in a gradual diminution of aotivity due to the combined action of 
atmospheric oxygen and carbon dioxide which is opposed by the 
increasing alkalinity of the solution followed by a cessation of the 
change, so that aged solutions are practically constant in their 
activity under uniform working conditions. It appears to the 
author that the changes are probably due to the catalytic action of 
traces of copper. The course of the action is expressed by the 
schemes: 2(V*+2S 2 0 3 "-2(V+S 4 0 6 ''; 2Cu+|0 2 —^2Cu"+0"; 
0"+2H*—>H 2 0. The function of the carbon dioxide is to form 
carbonic acid and thus provide the necessary hydrogen-ions, since 
otherwise the catalyst would be precipitated and rendered practically 
inactive by the hydroxyl-ions. Stabilisation of the solutions by 
addition of alkali (or corresponding compounds which neutralise 
acids and precipitate copper) is thus satisfactorily explained. The 
automatic stabilisation of the solutions by ageing is due, not only 
to consumption of the dissolved carbon dioxide, but also to loss of 
catalytic activity of the copper. 

Attention is directed to the readiness with which traces of copper 
pass into water which is distilled from copper vessels. It is recom¬ 
mended that the water used for thiosulphate solutions should be 
distilled in glass vessels, and that due care should be taken to 
prevent ingress of copper from the laboratory air. Solutions 
prepared with these precautions maintain their concentration 
excellently. H. W. 

The Viscosity and Molecular Dimensions of Hydrogen 
Selenide. C. J. Smith ( Trans . Faraday Soc. 9 1923, 18, 302— 
307).—The value of the viscosity of hydrogen selenide at 20*0° is 
found to be 1*68 xlO -4 C.G.S. unit. The value of Sutherland’s 
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constant, C f for the gas, deduced from the empirical relation 
C/Tb ==a constant, for gases of similar constitution and occupying 
corresponding places in the periodic table, where Tb is the boiling 
point of the gas on the absolute scale, is 365. The value of the 
mean collision area of the molecule of hydrogen selenide deduced 
from these results is 0*86 x 10“ 16 sq. cm. The senes of gases, hydrogen 
bromide, hydrogen selenide, and arsine have a central atom re¬ 
sembling an atom of krypton, and the increase in the value of 
the mean collision area of the molecules of these gases on passing 
from krypton to arsine is to be attributed to the hydrogen nuclei 
attached to the central atom. As the number of hydrogen atoms 
in the molecule increases, the distance of each hydrogen nucleus 
from the centre of the molecule increases at an increasing rate. 

, J. S. G. T. 

Solubilities of certain Metallic Chlorides in Selenium 
Oxychloride. Clarence R. Wise (J. Amer. Chem. Soc. t 1923, 
45, 1233—1237). — The solubility of a number of anhydrous metallic 
chlorides in anhydrous selenium oxychloride has been determined. 
The following solubilities at 25° are recorded: lithium chloride, 
3*21%; sodium chloride, 0*57%; potassium chloride, 2*89%; 
rubidium chloride, 3*56%; caesium chloride, 3*83%; magnesium 
chloride, 4*96%; calcium chloride, 6*11%; strontium chloride, 
5*17%; barium chloride, 3*95%; zinc chloride, 1*10%; cadmium 
chloride, 0*15%; mercuric chloride, 0-89%; titanium tetrachloride, 
0*75%; stannic chloride, 13 73%; arsenic trichloride is miscible in 
all proportions; antimony jxjntachloride, 38*64%; manganous 
chloride, 0*16%; ferric chloride, 23*40%; nickel chloride, 0*15%; 
and cobalt chloride, 0*17%. Cupric chloride, silver chloride, and 
lead chloride are less soluble than 0*1%. The solubility is given 
in terms of 100 g. of saturated solution. The presence of a 
trace of water makes a great difference in the solubility. This is 
shown in the case of the solubility of barium chloride, where the 
following values are obtained for selenium oxychloride containing 
the number of molecules of water stated per molecule of oxychloride: 
anhydrous, 3*95%, T V,H 2 0, 3*86; fH 2 0, 3 37; JH 2 0, 2*32; JH 2 0, 
1*40; 1H 2 0, 0*45. The following double compounds have been 
isolated during the present work : TiCl 4 ,2SeOCl 2 ; SnCl 4 ,2SeOCl 2 ; 
SbCl 6 ,2SeOCl 2 ; FeCl 3 ,2SeOCl 2 ; KCl,SeOCl 2 ; RbCl,SeOCl 2 ; 
CaCl2,3SeOCl 2 ; MgCl 2 ,3SeOCl 2 . Caesium chloride forms a yellow, 
gelatinous mass which is too indefinite for analysis. None of the 
other chlorides investigated give double compounds. J. F. S. 

Spatial Distribution of the Valencies of the Tervalent 
Nitrogen Atom in Connexion with the General Theory of 
Asymmetry of Molecules and of Optical Activity. A. E. 
Uspenski (,/. RM 8 . Phys. Chem. &oc., 1920, 51, 288—295).—The 
question of the spatial distribution of the valency directions of 
tervalent nitrogen is discussed, and shown to be definitely settled 
in tho cases of singly and doubly linked nitrogen atoms, but not in 
the case of nitrogen atoms contained in heterocyclic rings. 

R. T. 
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Peroxidation of Nitric Oxide. II. E. Briner and G. Malet 
(J. Chim . Phya ., 1923, 20, 173—200; cf. A., 1922, ii, 563).—With 
the object of clearing up the different views held with regard to 
the mechanism of the oxidation of nitrio oxide, the authors have 
investigated the range of oxidation below 50% by the method of 
absorption of the nitrous gases. The retardation of the com* 
menoement of the reaction, which is essential if the necessary 
observations are to be made, has been achieved by operating with 
very dilute mixtures of nitric oxide and oxygen and the losses 
which always accompany the absorption of dilute mixtures of 
nitrous gases have been evaluated by means of correction curves. 
The absorption curves show that the oxidation takes place con¬ 
tinuously and in a single stage, with the formation of nitrogen 
dioxide. Nitrous anhydride which is found in the products of the 
reaction is the result of a secondary reaction. When the results 
are considered kinetically, they show that the reaction is of the 
third order and must bo expressed 2N0+0 2 =2N0 2 (N 2 0 4 ). Cal¬ 
culations connected with this process ought therefore to be made 
with equations suited for reactions of the third order, except in 
those cases where the excess of oxygen is sufficiently great (at 
least twenty times the theoretical quantity), and here it is correct 
to use the simpler equations of second order reactions. This case 
is realised in the practical problem of the recovery of nitrous gases 
obtained in the fixation of nitrogen by the electric arc processes. 
Using these equations, the authors have calculated the absolute 
velocity constants from the absolute concentrations and the relative 
velocity constants from the percentage composition. The equation 
K=l/t .xl(b—r), where K has the value 0 032 for ordinary tem¬ 
perature and pressure, may be employed for calculating values of 
technical significance such as the relationship between the amount 
of oxidation and the temperature, the time necessary to ensure 
50% oxidation, and the volume of the chambers necessary to furnish 
any given amount of oxidation. J. F. S. 

Physico-chemical Investigations of the Properties and 
Electrolysis of Solutions of Alkali Azides. E. Briner and 

P. Winkler (Uelv. Chim. Acta , 1923, 6, 429—435; J. Chim. Phys ., 
1923, 20, 201—216).—When an alkaline solution of azoimide is 
electrolysed pure nitrogen is liberated at the anode, but the quantity 
obtained is not theoretical, and Peratoner and Oddo (A., 1896, 
ii, 245) attribute the deficiency to formation of nitric acid. If 
the formation of nitric oxide could be proved by the interaction 
of anodic nitrogen and nascent oxygen, this would furnish an 
argument in favour of the atomic fixation of nitrogen, the atomic 
nitrogen coming from the decomposition of the N 3 -ion. The 
formation of nitrio acid by the electrolysis of an alkaline solution 
of an azide has been confirmed. Such a solution evolves much 
free oxygen with the nitrogen, but the amount of nitric acid formed 
is very minute. When a neutral azide solution was electrolysed 
and a stream of oxygen was led into the anodic nitrogen, no nitric 
oxide was found in the gases, and the amount of nitric acid in 
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solution was even less than from the alkaline solution. When 
ozone was used with the oxygen, the nitric acid reaction in the 
solution became very distinct. When hydrogen was led into the 
anode chamber very minute quantities of ammonia were formed, 
but when an aluminium anode was used, causing the formation of 
nascent hydrogen by solution of the metal in the alkaline liquid, 
ammonia was formed freely. Only one-third of the nitrogen of 
the azide is converted into ammonia, the other two-thirds escaping 
as nitrogen. It may be taken, therefore, that the azoic group 
decomposes according to the equation N 3 =N 2 +N, giving rise to 
an atom of nascent nitrogen. E. H. R. 

Certain Physical Properties of Arsenic Trioxide in Water 
Solution. Ernest Anderson and LeRoy G. Storey (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc. 9 1923, 45, 1102—1105).—The density, refractive index, 
and hydrogen-ion concentration of solutions of arsenious oxi$e of 
various concentrations in water have been determined, and pre¬ 
liminary experiments are described on the determination of the 
amount of the oxide converted into arsenious acid. The following 
values of d^ are recorded for solutions containing the number of 
grams stated per litre of solution. 1*796 g., 1*0014; 3*212 g., 
1*0025; 5*060 g., 1*0039; 6*425 g., 10050; 7*184 g., 1*0057; 
8*561 g, 1*0068; 10*13 g., 1*0080; 11*35 g., 10089; 12-85 g, 
1*0102, and 14*368 g., 1*0013. The density composition curve is a 
straight line, represented by the equation If = — 1288*36+1288*39d, 
where d is the density and W the number of grams of arsenious 
oxide per litre of solution. The refractive index, measured by 
means of an immersion refractometer, also varies in a linear manner 
with the composition and is represented by If = — 10062*7+7550r, 
where r is the refractive index at 22°. The solubility of arsenious 
oxide in water has been determined at 0°, 15°, 25°, 39*8°, 48*2°, 62°, 
75°, and 98*5°, and the following values in g. per 100 c.c. of water 
have been obtained: 0°, 1*21; 15°, 1*66; 25°, 2*05; 39*8°, 2*93; 
48*2°, 3*43; 62°, 4*45 ; 75°, 5*62, and 98*2°, 8*18. The solubility 
is represented by the equation If = J *2H 0 021J+0 000505J-. 
Arsenious oxide is least soluble in 3*2A-hydrochloric acid (cf. Wood, 
T., 1908, 93, 413). Attempts to measure the hydrogen-ion con¬ 
centration of solutions of arsenious oxide by E.M.F. measurements 
were unsuccessful, owing in all probability to a reduction of the 
oxide (cf. Gladstone and Tribe, T., 1878, 33, 306), but using the 
Sorensen indicator method the value 2+=6*6 was obtained. The 
molecular weight of arsenious oxide determined in water solution 
by the ebullioscopic method is 92*5 and by the cryoscopic method 
99*17, which appears to indicate that at 0° some form of arsenious 
oxide is present, possibly HAs0 2 . J. F. S. 

Silicon Hydrides. XV. Trisilane and Chloroform. Alfred 
Stock and Paul Stiebeler (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 1087—1091).— 
The violently explosive action between the silanes and carbon 
tetrachloride or chloroform (cf. Moissan and Smiles, A 1902 
ii, 308; Stock and Somieski, A., 1916, ii, 319) is only observed in 
the presence of oxygen, mere traces of which are sufficient to 
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induce the change. The rdle of the oxygen has not been elucidated, 
but its activity does not appear to depend on the initial formation 
of water. 

The reaction between trisilane and chloroform in the molecular 
ratio 1 : 4*3 has been investigated at 50° in the presence of aluminium 
chloride (in the absence of the latter, the change proceeds too 
violently or not at all). Reaction occurs mainly in accordance 
with the equations: Si s H 8 +4CHCl 3 =S^^C^-MCHgClg and 
Si 3 H 8 +6CHCl 3 =SioH 3 Cl 6 +^CH 2 Clo. Small quantities of methane 
and methyl chloride are also produced, whilst a little chloroform 
remains unattacked. The chlorotrisilanes are mixtures of isomer- 
ides. H. W. 

Influence of certain Fluxes on the Transformations of 
Quartz. N. Parravano and C. Rosselli del Turco (Gazzetta, 
1923, 53, i, 249—257).—The authors have investigated the influence 
of small proportions of ferric oxide, phosphoric anhydride, boric 
anhydride, lime, and tungstic oxide on the character of the refractory 
obtained from quartzite. [Cf. J.S.C.I ., 1923, July.] 

T. H. P. 

A Critical Search for a Heavier Constituent of the Atmo¬ 
sphere by Means of the Mass-spectrograph. F. W. Aston 
(Proc . Roy. Soc ., 1923, [A], 103, 462—469).—From the results of 
analysis by the mass-spectrograph of liquid oxygen residues derived 
from more than 400 tons of air, the author concludes that a gaseous 
inert element heavier than xenon is certainly not present in air to 
the extent of 1 part in 10 15 parts and probably not to the extent of 
1 part in 2 X 10 ltt parts of air by volume. The results do not support 
Thomson’s suggestion of the presence of molecular krypton and 
xenon in the air (A., 1922, ii, 565). The origin of a faint band 
corresponding with mass 260 appears to be connected with the 
presence of xenon, but the connexion is not necessarily a direct 
one. A faint band corresponding with mass 260 is attributable to 
a complex molecule of mercury with a multiple charge. 

J. S. G. T. 

New [Crystalline] Forms of Perchlorates. D. VorlAnder 
and Erich Kaascht ( Bcr ., 1923, 56, [J5J, 1157—1162).—Enantio- 
tropic forms of the alkali perchlorates are described and their 
transition points determined by microscopic, thermometric, and 
dilatometric methods. When, for instance, potassium perchlorate 
is heated to a temperature well below its decomposition point, it 
changes to a regular, optically isotropic form, thus : 

299*5° 

P-KC10 4 a-KC10 4 . 

rhombic 293° regular 

It is found that the transition temperatures of the dimorphous 
forms of the alkali perchlorates fall, although not in a regular 
manner, with increasing atomic weight of the metal: NaC10 4 , 
308°; KC10 4 , 299—300°; RbC10 4 , 279°; CsC10 4 , 219°; NH 4 C10 4 , 
240°. The transition point of the ammonium salt lies between 

18 ** 
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those of the rubidium and caesium salts, thus coming into line with 
the other physical properties of|ammonium salts. 

Thallium perchlorate has a transition point at 266°, and the 
anhydrous silver salt at 155—159°, although the latter begins to 
decompose at the transition point. Silver perchlorate, however, 
appears to change from a weakly to a strongly doubly refracting 
form at a temperature between 102° and 110°. The anhydrous 
perchlorates of lithium, magnesium, caloium, and strontium exist 
only in one form, this being another example of the similarity 
between lithium and the metals of the alkalino earths. 

Barium perchlorate exists in two forms, which are, however, 
both optically anisotropic, and are transformed one into the other 
at 284°. Tetramethylammonium perchlorate exists in rhombic and 
regular forms, transition point about 350°. Phenyltrimethyl- 
ammonium perchlorate melts and decomposes before reaching a 
transition point. Potassium permanganate could not be shown to 
exist in two forms. H. H. 

The Freezing-point Curve for Mixtures of Potassium 
Nitrate and Sodium Nitrate. Henry Vincent Aird Briscoe 
and Walter Matthew Madgin (T., 1923, 123, 1608—1618). 

The Normal and Acid Sulphates of Sodium. P. Pascal 
and Ero (Mint. Poudres , 1923, 20, 1 — 16).—The system Na 2 S0 4 - 
HgS0 4 -H 2 0 was studied. The following salts are in equilibrium 
with the liquid phase at various concentrations and temper¬ 
atures : Na 2 S0 4 ; Na 2 S0 4 ,7H 2 0; Na 2 SO 4 ,10H 2 O; Na 2 S0 4 ,NaHS0 4 ; 
NaHS0 4 ; NaHS0 4 ,H 2 0; NaHS0 4 ,H 2 S0 4 ; NaHSO^SO^l*511*0; 
2NaHS0 4 ,Na 2 S0 4 . Below 120°, the solubility of sodium sulphate 
was determined at different temperatures in sulphuric acid of 
different concentrations, and the liquid and solid phases were 
analysed when equilibrium had been attained. Further points on 
the diagrams were obtained by observing the temperatures at 
which solid began to be deposited from solutions of Known com¬ 
position. Finally, the form of the isothermals was definitely fixed 
by thermal analysis. Sodium hydrogen sulphate melts at 185° 
and its monohydrate at 112°. The salts NaHS0 4 ,H 2 S0 4 and 
NaHSQ 4 ,H 2 S0 4 ,l*5H 2 0 have no definite molting points. The 
former is liquid above 107*5°, and the latter at 131°. The salt 
NaHS0 4 ,Na 2 S0 4 decomposes at 174°, and partly liquefies with 
deposition of the neutral anhydrous sulphate. Isothermals with 
25° intervals are given for this system on a triangular diagram, 
and a further diagram gives the regions of stability of the various 
salts enumerated above. Solutions of pure sodium hydrogen 
sulphate in water can only deposit the normal decahydrate 
above 4°, whilst at room temperature they can only give the salt 
NaHS0 4 ,NagS0 4 . In order to obtain crystals of the pure hydrogen 
sulphate it is essential to have a considerable amount of acid in 
the solution. Certain deposition of the salt NaHSG 4 can only be 
obtained from 65% sulphuric acid. Compounds of sodium hydrogen 
sulphate and sulphuric acid are only deposited from sulphuric acid 
solutions of above 80%. It is impossible to obtain the salt 
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NaHS04,Na 2 S0 4 from aqueous solution. The processes for obtain¬ 
ing sulpnuric acid by the hydrolysis of sodium hydrogen sulphate 
are reviewed from the point of view of the diagrams obtained. 
The whole acidity of the sodium hydrogen sulphate can be obtained 
as sulphuric acid by depositing the decahydrate from comparatively 
dilute solution with the aid of refrigeration, or the intermediate 
salt may be deposited from more concentrated solutions without 
recourse to refrigeration. In the latter case, the whole of the 
acidity is not recovered as sulphuric acid. The two methods are 
analysed with the aid of a further triangular diagram. A diagram 
of the melting points of mixtures of normal sulphate with sulphuric 
, acid is given. H. C. R. 

Preparation of Sodium Metaphosphate at a Low Temper* 
ature. Paul Pascal (Gompt, rend,, 1923, 176, 1398—1400).— 
When prepared by the action of sodium ethoxide on ethyl meta¬ 
phosphate in presence of ether at 35—40°, sodium metaphosphate 
exhibits properties which differ from those of the polymeride usually 
described as metaphosphate. The substance obtained in the 
reaction has a molecular weight which, in dilute solution, tends to 
the limiting value 51, corresponding with the complete ionic dis¬ 
sociation of NaPOg. The constitution of the salt undergoes no 
change on being heated at temperatures ranging up to 800°. It 
is* pointed out that as ethyl metaphosphate is a hexametaphosphate, 
(EtPO«) 6 , the reaction involved the breaking-down of a complex. 

H. J. E. 

The Behaviour of Calcium Oxide towards Water, V, 

Kohlschutter and W. Feitknecht (Helv. Chim . Acta , 1923, 6, 
337—369).'—In a previous paper (Kohlschiitter and Walther, A., 
1919, ii, 342), it was shown that the slaking properties of lime depend 
to a great extent on the source of the lime, whether it be made 
from calcium carbonate, oxalate, or hydroxide. These differences 
are now shown to extend to other properties of lime, so far as these 
can be measured quantitatively; these include the “ looseness ” 
of the powder; the rate of slaking in moist air, when the first 
mol. of water is absorbed at a linear rate, and a further 0*5 mol, at 
a gradually decreasing rate; and the volume change when slaking 
is completed. Further, the rate of slaking in much water, measured 
calorimetrically by the rate of heat-development, showed similar 
differences. Samples of lime made from amorphous oxalate and 
from nitrate, which were exceptionally dense, slaked very slowly. 
Calcium chloride and sodium chloride in the slaking water accelerate 
the rate of slaking, whilst sodium acetate, calcium hydroxide, cal- 
. cium sulphate, and particularly sodium hydroxide have a retarding 
action which is most marked at the later stages. The influence 
of the electrolyte increases with its concentration. Milk of lime 
prepared from quicklime has a greater viscosity and settles more 
slowly than that prepared from lime first slaked by water vapour. 

The above and a large number of other similar observations 
lead to the conclusion that the characteristic properties of lime 
are due to the fact that it is a disperse substance formed by topo* 

18**—2 
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chemical decomposition of a crystalline substance, lie primary 
particles of tho product aro probably crystalline, but these, owing 
to the duration of the heating, aggregate to form secondary 
particles. The formation of hydroxide is also a topochemical 
change, consequently the character of the hydroxide depends as 
much as that of the oxide on the source from which it has been 
obtained. [See also J.S.C.l ., 1923, July.] F- H. R. 

System Calcium Oxide-Carbon Dioxide. F. Hastings 
Smyth and Leason H. Adams (J. Amcr. Chem. Soc. 9 1923, 45, 
1167—1184).—An apparatus is described by means of which the 
pressure-temperature relations in the system calcium oxide- 
carbon dioxide can be investigated up to 1390° and 1000 megabars 
pressure. Using this apparatus, equilibrium pressures have been 
determined which, together with the previously published data 
obtained by Johnston (A., 1910, ii, 831), define the system experi¬ 
mentally from 587° to 1339° and from 1 mm. to 779,000 mm. 
pressure. An equation has been deduced which fits the pressure- 
temperature curve at all points within the limits of experimental 
error up to the eutectic point for the system calcium carbonate- 
carbon dioxide. This equation has the form log p— — 11355/2'— 
53*88 log T+29’119. The melting point of calcium carbonate 
containing only 0*38% of calcium oxide is found to be 1339° at 
779,000 mm. pressure. This value probably lies very near to the 
melting point of pure calcium carbonate. The eutectic between 
calcium carbonate and calcium oxide has been experimentally 
determined and found to lie at 1240^1° at 30,000 mm.±300 mm. 
The composition as judged from microscopic examination is about 
50% calcium carbonate and 50% calcium oxide. The heat change, 
A H y for the reaction CaC0 3 —> CaO-f C0 2 is given by A//-=51990— 
10*717', and the values 48800, 45850, 42640, 40500, 38360, and 
36210 cal. are calculated for 25°, 300°, 600°, 800°, 1000°, and 1200°, 
respectively. The free energy change, —AF, of the reaction is 
given by -AF=120*1367 T -24*670T log T-51991 if tho final 
pressure is one atmosphere, and — AF~120-14$T— 24-6707 7 log T 7 — 
51991 if the final pressure is one megabar. It has been shown both 
from thermodynamic and experimental evidence that only one 
crystalline form of calcium carbonate exists within the temperature 
range investigated. J. F. S. 

Separation of Isotopes of Zinc. A. C. Egerton and W. B. 
Lee (Proc. Roy . Soc., 1923, [^4], 103, 499—515).—Two sets of 
distillations of pure zinc were carried out in high vacuum under 
conditions to obtain a slightly different concentration of the isotopes 
in the final residue of the last distillate. For the determination 
of densities, tho metal was cast in a vacuum and seeded with about 
1 mg. of a particular kind of zinc. The first sot of distillations 
gave a residue of slightly increased density, but the distillate was 
of the same density as the original zinc. The second sot of dis¬ 
tillations, carried out under improved conditions yielded a residue 
of increased density (about 1 part in 3,700 parts), and a distillate 
of decreased density (about 1 part in 3,600 parts). The density 
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of ordinary zinc at 16*3°, determined from seven samples of the 
metal prepared as described, was found to be 7*1400±0*0006. 
The possibility of attributing the difference of densities to flaws, 
allotropes, different physical conditions, and impurities is discussed 
and shown to be improbable. The degree of separation obtained 
agrees with Dempster’s observations of isotopes of weights 64—70, 
but is less than half what might be found for equal parts of an 
isotope of mass 64, and of isotopes 66, 68, and 70. J. S. G. T. 

Lithopone. I. The Mechanism of the Chemical Reactions 
occurring in the Blackening of Zinc Sulphide on Exposure 
to Light. E. Maas and R. Kempf (Z. angew . Cham., 1923, 36, 
293—297).—The blackening of lithopone on exposure to light has 
been shown to be due to the calcined zinc sulphide it contains. 
The authors examine the various hypotheses put forward to explain 
the blackening of the latter compound, and discuss them in the 
light of their own and other experiments. They conclude that 
the phenomenon is due to the zinc sulphide forming zinc disulphide 
and finely divided metallic zinc on the surface of the mass. The 
mechanism of the process, they consider, is the same as that 
referred by Fajans to the action of light on silver bromide (Cham. 
Zeit ., 1922, 46, 910). The ultra-violet rays in the light cause the 
transference of an electron from a negatively charged sulphur-ion 
on the surface of the crystal lattice of zinc sulphide to a neighbour¬ 
ing positively charged zinc-ion, whereby free uncharged atoms of 
zinc and sulphur are formed. The zinc appears as finely divided 
metal, the sulphur atom combines with neighbouring zinc- and 
sulphur-ions to form zinc disulphide. Amorphous freshly precipit¬ 
ated zinc sulphide not possessing a lattice structure is not sensitive 
to light; neither is zinc sulphide which has been ground in a mortar, 
since here the lattice arrangement has been disturbed. Blackened 
lithopone brightens in the dark owing to oxidation of the metallic 
zinc, for it remains black if no oxygen is present. T. S. W. 

The Vapour Pressure of Lead. I. A. C. Egerton (Proc. 
Roy. Soc., 1923, [yl], 103, 469—486).—The vapour pressure of lead 
has been determined for the range of temperatures 837—1045° 
(abs.) by determining the rate of effusion of the vapour at high 
vacuum through an orifice of known area. A difference of 2% 
in the vapour pressure of lead and of uranium lead was observed 
at 700°, corresponding with no energy term at absolute zero, and 
in agreement with the 1*5 log M law for the chemical constant 
(Phil. Mag., 1919, 38, 178). At temperature T between 600° and 
1200° (abs.) the vapour pressure, p, is expressed by the relation 
log p=7*908-9923/7 T . The value of the chemical constant of 
oidinary lead, deduced from what are considered to be the most 
accurate measurements of vapour pressure, is 1*8 ±0*2, agreeing 
with the theoretical value 1*853 calculated from 1*5 log M— Co> 
where M =the molecular weight (207*2) and C 0 = 1*622 (A., 1920, 
ii, 84). The calculated value of the heat of vaporisation of lead 
at absolute zero is 47,000 ±1000 calories. The latent heat of 
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vaporisation of the molten metal varies very little with temperature 
up to 1200° (abs.), and is equal approximately to 45,350 cal. A 
lowering of vapour pressure occurs when lead is heated in a vacuum 
for long periods under the conditions of the present experiments. 

J. S. G. T. 

Univalent Thallium in certain Sulphito-salts. G. Canneri 
(Gazzetla, 1923, 53, i, 182—185).—A number of analogous double 
sulphites of thallium and bivalent metals of the form X n (S 0 8 ) 2 Tl 2 
have been prepared by passing sulphur dioxide into an aqueous 
suspension of the hydroxide of the bivalent metal until this is 
completely dissolved and adding concentrated thallous carbonate 
solution. In these compounds the bivalent metal functions as 
co-ordinant and the thallium is situated outside the co-ordin¬ 
ating nucleus. The compounds form microcrystalline powders : 
zinc , pink; cadmium , pink; ferrous , brick red; manganous , white; 
nickel, yellow; cobalt , pink. T. H. P. 

The Action of Sodium Hyposulphite on Cupric Chloride 
in Aqueous Solution. James Brierley Firth and John 
Higson (T., 1923, 123, 1515—1519). 

Chlorites of Copper and other Metals. Giorgio Renato 
Levi and C. Cipollone ( Gazzetta , 1923, 53, i, 200—203; cf. this 
vol., ii, 421).— Cupric chlorite , Cu(C10 2 ) 2 , forms a yellowish-brown 
precipitate, undergoes rapid change even in a closed vessel, and 
explodes violently on percussion. Basic cupric chlorite, 
Cu(C10 2 ) 2 ,3Cu(0H) 2 , 

does not explode when struck. Potassium cupric chlorite , 
Cu(C10 2 ) 2 ,2KC10 2 ,2H 2 0, obtained as a green, crystalline precipitate, 
explodes on percussion, and forms dark brown concentrated, and 
green dilute, aqueous solutions. The double salt, CuC1 2 ,KC10 2 , is 
a reddish-brown, stable compound and does not explode on 
percussion. The double salt, CuC1 2 ,NH 4 C10 2 , is similar to the 
preceding salt. Rubidium chlorite , RbC10 2 ; the double salt, 
CuCl 2 ,RbC10 2 ; caesium chlorite , CsC10 2 , which is hygroscopic; the 
double salt, 0uCl 2 ,CsC10 2 ; cadmium chlorite , Cd(C10 2 ) 2 ,2H 2 0, which 
is very stable and is not exploded by percussion; and zinc chlorite, 
Zn(C10 2 ) 2 ,2H 2 0, which is greenish-yellow and does not explode 
when struck, have also been prepared. T. H. P. 

Action of Solutions of Alkali Hydroxides on Copper Oxide 
and on Copper* and the Existence of Salts of Cupric Acid. 

H. J. M. Creighton (J, Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45,1237—1243).— 
Blue solutions containing copper have been prepared by dissolving 
cupric hydroxide in concentrated alkali hydroxide, by digesting 
copper oxide with concentrated solutions of alkali hydroxide at 
80—90°, and by electrolysing concentrated solutions of alkali 
hydroxide between copper electrodes with a high current density 
at 80—90°. The blue solutions obtained by these methods are 
identical in their behaviour. The blue substance which is formed 
when copper oxide is added to molten potassium hydroxide may* 
be the same as the blue component of these solutions. None of 
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the blue solutions exhibit the characteristic properties of colloidal 
solutions, particularly those of the solutions of colloidal hydroxide 
prepared by Ley (A., 1905, ii, 524). Evidence is put forward 
which indicates that the blue colour of the solutions is due to the 
presence of an alkali salt of cupric acid. The formation of the 
salt by the second method can be represented Cu0-f-20H' —*■ 
CuOa^+HgO, and that by the third method by Cu+2 © —► Cu ## + 
40H' Cu 02"+2H ? 0. The solubility of the alkali cuprates in 

alkali hydroxides, although quite low, increases rapidly with the 
concentration of the hydroxide. The potassium salt is apparently 
more soluble than the sodium salt. J. F. S. 


Revision of the Atomic Weight of Mercury. 0. H6nig- 
schmtd, L. Birckenbaoh, and M. Steiniieil (Ber., 1923, 56, 
[B], 1212—1219).—Mercury was purified by shaking with aqueous 
mercurous nitrate, then dropping in a fine stream through 1 metre 
of 5% nitric acid, followed by three distillations in a vacuum, 
rejecting all but the middle fraction each time. The pure mercury 
was converted into the chloride or bromide by heating in a quartz 
vessel in a current of the dry halogen. The mercuric halide thus 
obtained was twice sublimed and once melted, also in a quartz 
vessel. Weighed quantities of the halides were reduced in am- 
jnoniacal solution by means of halogen-free hydrazine, and the 
resulting ammonium halide was titrated nephelometrically with 
silver nitrate. Twelve determinations of the ratio HgClj: 2Ag 
gave Hg=200-01 ±0*006 (Ag= 107*88; 01=35-457). Eight deter¬ 
minations of the ratio HgBr g : 2Ag gave Hg=20061 ±0-00 (Br= 
79-916), mean Hg=200-61 (see following abstract). H. H. 

The Atomic Weights of Isotopes of Mercury. O. Honig- 
schmid and L. Birckenbach ( Ber ., 1923, 56, [B], 1219—1221; 
cf. preceding abstract and A., 1922, ii, 295).—Pure mercury was 
distilled at a low temperature in a high vacuum, and the atomic 
weights of the extreme fractions were determined by the method 
described in the preceding abstract. Light fraction, density 
0-999824 (ordinary mercury= 1*000000), atomic weight=200-564± 
0-006; dense fraction, density 1-000164, atomic weight=200-632 ± 
0-007. H. H. 


The Arrangement of the Atoms in Crystals of Cinnabar. 

Ch. Mauguin (Compt. rend ., 1923, 176, 1483—1486).—The reflec¬ 
tion of X-rays from the crystal faces was observed and a theoretical 
consideration of the results obtained shows that no definite con¬ 
clusion can be drawn until a more exact measure of intensities is 
available and also some knowledge of the laws of diffraction of 
X-rays by mercury and sulphur atoms. H. J. E. 

Hydrates and Hydrogels. II. An Aluminium Hydroaride 
Gel of the Formula Al(OH) s . Bichard WillstAtter and 
Heinrich Kraut (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 1117—1121; cf. this vol., 
ii, 167).—The authors have continued the work described in their 
previous communication on the subject and now describe a method 
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of preparation of an improved form of hydrogel C, The essential 
condition for the formation of the new variety is the precipitation 
of an aluminium sulphate solution with a very slight excess of 
ammonia at 60°. The solution must not be allowed to become 
more than weakly alkaline, as high concentration of hydroxyl-ion 
is fatal to success. The gel was obtained free from sulphate as 
a flocculent, somewhat plastic mass with a faint yellow tinge. 
It is amphoteric in character, and in contrast with acidic pre¬ 
parations of the gel, adheres strongly to glass surfaces. 

It is very easily soluble in acids and in alkalis. In 1% hydro¬ 
chloric acid, in which the inform is insoluble, it dissolves com¬ 
pletely in five minutes on warming, giving a clear solution showing 
no Tyndall effect. It dissolves immediately in warm 15% hydro¬ 
chloric acid, and in half an hour in 35% acid. Because of its 
reactivity, it soon loses its characteristic properties. Storage for 
three months accompanied by frequent shaking with glass beads 
renders it insoluble in concentrated hydrochloric acid. After six 
weeks’ contact with 1% ammonia, it becomes insoluble in hot 3% 
hydrochloric acid, this reagent causing peptisation instead. The 
composition of the hydrate was determined by drying to constant 
weight in a vacuum desiccator over phosphoric oxide; the 
results indicate the constitution Al 2 0 3 -f-3H 2 0. The substance is 
quite stable in dry air up to 80°, but at higher temperatures it loses 
water. 

The new preparation can be used as a basic absorption medium 
for enzymes. Towards amylase (pancreatic) and invertase (auto- 
lysed yeast) it is nearly as efficient an absorbent as preparation B 
previously described. H. H. 

Chemical Properties of Disperse Substances. Disperse 
Aluminium Oxide. II. V. Kohlschutter and Nelly Neuen- 
schwander (Z . Elehlrochem 1923, 29, 246—256).—In continu¬ 
ation of previous work (A., 1919, ii, 156), the authors have in¬ 
vestigated the chemical properties of disperse aluminium hydroxide 
prepared from ammonium alum, aluminium sulphate, and basic 
aluminium acetate, and more especially the dependence of these 
properties on the mode of preparation of the disperse phase. All 
varieties of hydroxide were chemically dissolved by strong hydro¬ 
chloric acid solution, the process of solution being preceded by 
swelling of the hydroxide. Sols were formed and chemical action 
occurred when the hydroxide was treated with sufficiently dilute 
acid. The production of a colloid occurred likewise as an inter¬ 
mediate stage in the process of solution. Whereas aluminium 
hydroxide was dissolved by strong solutions of sodium hydroxide, 
a sol was not produced by the action of a dilute solution of the 
latter. In contradistinction to this result, sols resulted from the 
action of either acid or alkali on disperse aluminium oxide pre¬ 
pared from fumes of the oxide. Sols resulting from the action of 
hydrochloric acid were readily differentiated either visually or 
ultra-microscopically, their respective appearances depending on 
the mode of preparation of the dried gel. A colloid was not 
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produced by the action of dilute sulphuric acid on the disperse 
phase, although a certain amount of chemical action occurred. 

J. S. G. T. 

Aluminium Antimonides. G. G. Urazov (J. Buss, Phys . 
Chem . Soc.y 1919, 51, 461—471).—The system antimony-aluminium 
has been repeatedly studied and both Gautier (A., 1896, ii, 602) 
and Campbell and Matthews (A., 1902, ii, 399) conclude that a 
compound, AlSb, is formed, whilst the former author also suggests 
the existence of another compound corresponding with 69*27% 
by weight of aluminium or Al 10 Sb, owing to a second break in 
the cooling curves at that point. The existence of the first, but 
not the second, compound is also confirmed by the microscopic 
examination of the alloy; this divergence between the results 
obtained by two different methods is explained by Tammann 
(A., 1906, ii, 88) by the supposition that the formation of the 
compound AlSb takes some time and this accounts for the exist¬ 
ence of secondary breaks in the cooling curves. 

In the present investigation, cooling curves for alloys of 
aluminium and antimony were constructed, the alloys being kept 
in the molten state for varying lengths of time. If the observations 
were made immediately after the contents of the crucible, consisting 
of equal weights of the components, became homogeneous, three 
breaks in the curves were observed, corresponding with the separ¬ 
ation of AlSb (880°), pure aluminium (653°), and pure antimony 
(631°), respectively; the latter two phases are not miscible at 
temperatures near their respective melting points. Keeping the 
alloy in a molten condition at about 1100° for half an hour is 
sufficient to ensure the complete interaction of the components 
and the cooling curve no longer shows a break corresponding with 
the separation of antimony. The separation of the solid AlSb 
from an equimolecular mixture takes place at 976°. 

A fusibility curve of mixtures of the compound AlSb with 
aluminium and antimony was constructed and is shown to be of 
simple character, the compound being unable to form solid solutions 
with either component; it is also practically insoluble in either 
component at temperatures near the melting point of the latter. 

G. A. R. K. 

Atomic Weight of Gallium. Theodore W. Richards and 
William M. Craig (J. Amer . Chem . Soc ., 1923, 45, 1155—1167).— 
The atomic weight of gallium has been determined by means of 
the analysis of gallium chloride. The starting material was 60 kg. 
of non-volatile residues obtained from the distillation of zinc which 
contained about 60 g. of gallium. The metal was dissolved in 
500 g. portions in dilute nitric acid and treated with a slight excess 
of dilute sulphuric acid to precipitate most of the lead. The 
filtrate was evaporated until, copious fumes of sulphur trioxide 
were evolved, cooled, and the semi-solid residual mass poured 
into water to make approximately a 5Absolution of sulphuric acid. 
After removal of the precipitated lead sulphate, the solution was 
treated with hydrogen sulphide, which removed the rest of the 
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lead and traces of copper and other heavy metals. The filtrate 
was diluted ten times, raised to the boiling point, and again 
treated with hydrogen sulphide, whereby most of the arsenic was 
removed. The filtrate was boiled and treated with sodium carbonate 
until a precipitate was barely perceptible. Gallium hydroxide 
was precipitated from the neutral solution by the addition of 
ammonium hydroxide, care being taken not to use an excess of 
ammonia. The gelatinous precipitate was washed by decantation 
and contained chiefly the hydroxides of gallium, indium, and zinc. 
The precipitate was treated with excess of potassium hydroxide, 
which dissolved the gallium and zinc and a little of the indium. 
The alkaline solution was neutralised with sulphuric acid and then 
treated with ammonia until a precipitate barely began to form, 
ammonium sulphate was added, and the solution electrolysed 
with a current of 10 amperes, the cathode being a stout platinum 
rod 10 cm. long, and the anode a platinum foil. Metallic zinc and 
indium were first deposited, but as the deposit contained some 
gallium it was therefore dissolved and re-electrolysed separately. 
As the electrolysis proceeded, yielding more gallium, the boiling 
solution deposited on the bottom of the vessel an insoluble basic 
gallium ammonium sulphate as a fin<^ granular powder, whilst at 
the same time arsine was evolved. The basic salt, which contained 
practically all the gallium, was dissolved in a slight excess of 
potassium hydroxide and the gallium deposited electrolytically. 
The gallium was then treated with warm concentrated nitric acid 
to remove the more soluble metals, washed, and treated with dilute 
sulphuric acid. The metal at this stage may possibly contain 
traces of zinc and other metals. The metal obtained solidified 
slightly below the true melting point, 29*75°. It was therefore 
fractionally crystallised eight times and it then melted exactly 
at 29*75°. The purest crystals were heated at 800—850° in 
a silica boat for twenty-four hours, and the product remaining in 
the boat then failed to give spectroscopic evidence of the presence 
of zinc, arsenic, indium, or lead. The pure gallium was con¬ 
verted into chloride by the method previously described (A., 
1919, ii, 157, 158; 1921, ii, 264) and fractionated by distillation 
and sublimation in chlorine, in nitrogen, and in a vacuum. The 
salt was analysed by essentially the same method as that used in 
the analysis of aluminium bromide and as the mean of four deter¬ 
minations gave the value gallium=69*716, the extreme values 
being 69*707 and 69*722. The value was calculated on the assump¬ 
tion that chlorine=35*458 and silver=107*88. J. F. S. 

Phenomena of Hydrolysis of Aqueous Solutions of Ferric 
Chloride. E. Puxeddu (< Qazzetta , 1923, 53, i, 210—215).—The 
results of the author’s experiments indicate that the hydrolytio 
phenomena of aqueous solutions of ferrio chloride are far more com¬ 
plex than is indicated by previous investigations. The extent to 
which the hydrolysis takes place increases with the dilution to a 
maximum and subsequently diminishes. This is indicated by 
maxima of turbidity, of the variation with time of the electrioal 
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conductivity, and of the number of mobile particles observable 
by means of the ultramicroscope. The variation of the conductivity 
with the time follows at 0° a totally different course from that 
observed at 25° (cf. Goodwin, A., 1897, ii, 16), the lag period pre¬ 
ceding the initiation of the hydrolysis being immensely greater at 
the lower temperature. T. H. P. 

The Ternary System Ammonium Chloride-Ferric Chloride- 
Water. Frederick William Jeffrey Clendinnen (T., 1923, 
123, 1338—1344). 

Cobaltous Triple Nitrites, and a Sensitive Reaction for 
Potassium. V. Cuttica ( Oazzetta , 1923, 53, i, 185—189).— 
By addition to a neutral solution of a cobaltous salt of a more con¬ 
centrated solution of a lead salt and then of a large excess of alkali 
nitrite solution (cf. this vol., ii, 76, 77), the following com¬ 
pounds have been obtained as dark green, microcrystalline precipi¬ 
tates : Co(N0 2 ) 2 ,Pb(N0 2 ) 2 ,2KN0 2 ; Co(NO.kPb(N0 2 ) 2 ,2RbN0 2 ; 
Co(NO ? ) 2 ,Pb(NO a ) 2 ,2NH 4 N0 2 , and Co(N0 2 ) 2 ,Pb(N0 2 ) 2 ,2TlN0 2 . The 
formation of these compounds probably occurs in two stages, the 
second stage being represented by the equation K 2 Co(N0 2 ) 4 + 
K2Pb(N0 2 ) 4 =2KN0 2 -f[Co(N0 2 ) 6 ]pg. These triple nitrites are 
highly stable in the air and exhibit marked resistance to the action 
of cold, dilute mineral acids. 

The formation of cobalttfue lead potassium nitrite serves as a 
means of detecting 1 part of potassium in 10,000 parts of solution. 
[Cf. J.S.C.I. , 1923, July.] T. H. P. 

Phosphotungstates with 3WO a . F. Ke humann and R. 
Mellet (Hdv. Chim. Acta , 1923, 6, 443—449).—The sodium, 
potassium, and ammonium salts corresponding with the formula 
3M0,P 2 0 5 ,6W0 3 ,aq. have now been prepared in the pure state 
and the series is definitely established (cf. this vol., ii, 77). Three 
mols. of water are firmly held in the series of salts as water of con¬ 
stitution. The sodium salt is prepared by the slow crystallisation 
of an aqueous solution containing sodium tungstate (3 mols.) and 
disodium hydrogen phosphate (1* mol.) neutralised with aeetio acid. 
After five recrystallisations from water, it is pure. The sodium 
phosphotungstate crystallises in aggregates of white, striated 
prisms having the composition 3 Na 2 0 ,P 2 0 fi, 6 W 03 , 3 H 20 -f 13H a O. 
The potassium salt could not be prepared directly from its con¬ 
stituents, but was obtained by precipitating a solution of the 
sodium salt with potassium chloride. It is far less soluble than the 
sodium salt and forms brilliant, prismatic needles containing 3HjO+ 
llH a O. The ammonium salt, prepared from the sodium salt and 
ammonium chloride, crystallises in brilliant, short, stout prisms 
containing SELO+GH^O. The free acid could not be prepared* 
The analysis of these salts, which offered some difficulty, will be 
fully described in a future paper. E. H. R. 

The Relation of Actinium to Uranium. A. S. Russell 
(Nature , 1923, 111, 703—704).—From a consideration of the 
periods of corresponding members of the three disintegration series, 
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the following'scheme giving the element, period, atomic number, 
radiation, and atomic weight is put forward: Actino-uranium-I; 
>5x10® years; 92; a; 240. Uranium- Y t \ 25-5 hours; 90; p; 
236. Uranium- F 2 ; probably very short; 91 ; p; 236. Actino- 
uranium-H; >2x10® years; 92; a; 236. Parent of proto¬ 
actinium; j>20 years; 90; P; 232. Proto-actinium; <T2xl0 4 
years; 91; a ; 232. Actinium; 20 years; 89 ; p; 228. Radio¬ 
actinium; 19*5 days; 90; a; 228. Thus, although agreeing with 
Piccard in assuming that the parent substance of the actinium 
series is an isotope of uranium of atomic weight 240, the author 
differs from that investigator in believing that the atomic weight 
of actinium is not 232 but 228, and that uranium- Y is not the 
immediate parent of proto-actinium. In view of the fact that 
there are ten examples of similar types of radioactive transformation 
in which the period of the first p-particle is greater than that of 
the second, it is argued that the parent of protoactinium has a 
longer period than actinium, and consequently cannot be uranium- Y, 
It is claimed that the data given do not contravene the Geiger- 
Nuttal relation; they reduce the three exceptions to Fajan’s a-ray 
rule to one only; and the two exceptions to the P-ray rule do not 
exist. 

The ratio of the amounts of actino-uranium and uranium-I in 
uranium is experimentally found to be 5 : 95. Hahn’s conclusion 
that uranium-Xj breaks up dually is confirmed, and the periods of 
uranium- 7, uranium-Z and uranium-X 2 have been accurately 
determined to be 25*5 hours, 6*69 hours, and 70 5 seconds, 
respectively. It is pointed out that the branching ratio, given by 
Hahn as 996*5 : 3*5, is approximately equal to the reciprocal of the 
periods of the two substances formed, namely, uranium-X 2 and 
uranium-Z. A. A. E. 

Revision of the Atomic Weight of Titanium. Analysis of 
Titanium Tetrachloride. Gregory Paul Baxter and George 
Joseph Fertig ( J . inter, Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1228—1233).— 
An account of preliminary work on the analysis of titanium tetra¬ 
chloride made for the purpose of atomic weight determination. 
Titanium tetrachloride was purified by fractional distillation, using 
the method employed by Baxter, Weatherill, and Scripture in the 
distillation of silicon tetrachloride and tetrabromide (this vol., ii, 412). 
The pure titanium tetrachloride was sealed in small bulbs which 
were broken under 3X-nitric acid, treated with nearly the equivalent 
amount of silver nitrate, the exact equivalent point being deter¬ 
mined nephelometrically. Six experiments to determine the ratio 
TiCl 4 : 4Ag gave a mean value of 0*43957, the extremes being 0*43940 
and 0*43967, which leads to the mean value 47*85 for the atomic 
weight of titanium, the extreme values being 47*89 and 47*78. 

J. F. S. 

Investigations of the Chromates of Thorium and the Rare 
Earths. I. The System Thorium Oxide-Chromic An¬ 
hydride-Water at 25°. Hubert Thomas Stanley Britton 
(T., 1923, 123, 1429—1435). 
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Thorium Molybdate, Th(Mo0 4 ) 2 . F. Zambonini (Compt. 
rend., 1923, 176, 1473—1475).—Whilst the thorium molybdate is 
crystographically clearly distinct from calcium, strontium, barium, 
lead, cerium, lanthanum, and neodymium molybdates, the differences 
between corresponding angles are not greater than those sometimes 
observed between typical isomorphs. Mixed crystals of thorium 
and cerous molybdates were obtained containing in one case 1% of 
the cerium salt, in the other 6% of the thorium compound. The 
fact that tervalent and quadrivalent elements form such isomorphous 
crystals is considered to indicate the possibility of element 72 being 
found in conjunction with rare earths, themselves tervalent, although 
the new element is quadrivalent. H. J. E. 

The Isotopes of Germanium. F. W. Aston (Nature, 1923, 
111, 771).—By the use of an anode containing a fluorine compound 
of germanium, three isotopes of mass 70, 72, ‘and 74, respectively, 
with intensity ratio 2:4:5 have been detected, the values being 
in reasonably good agreement with the accepted atomic weight. 

A. A. E. 

Action of Vanadyl Trichloride and of Nitrosyl Chloride 
on Metallic Oxides. V. Cuttica, A. Tarchi, and P. Alinari 
(Gazzetta , 1923, 53, i, 189—194; cf. Bassett and Taylor, T., 1911,99, 
1402).—Vanadyl trichloride acts on magnesium oxide at the ordinary 
temperature giving a brick red, pulverulent substance which con¬ 
tains 12*4% Mg, 20*4% V, and 25% Cl and yields the hexavanadate, 
Mg 2 V 6 0i7,19H 2 0, when treated with water. In a sealed tube at 
150—160°, vanadyl trichloride and cupric oxide give copper chloro- 
vanadate , Cu(V0 3 ) 2 ,CuCl, as a dark green powder. Similarly lead 
oxide yields the chlorovanadatc , Pb(V0 3 ) 2 ,PbCl 2 , as a brick-red 
powder. At the ordinary temperature, vanadyl trichloride and 
thallous oxide yields thaUous chlorovanadate, Tl a O,VOCl 3 , as a deep 
chestnut-brown powder (cf. Ephraim, A., 1903, ii, 487); treatment 
of this compound with water gives vanadyl chloride and the poly¬ 
vanadate, T1 2 0,3V 2 0 5 . From the instability of these compounds 
towards water, it is probable that the chlorine is combined 

with the vanadium, the structures being Cu<Cq>VOC1,CuV0 3 , 

Pb<Q>V0Cl, and VC1 3 (0T1) 2 (cf. Ephraim, loc. cit.). 

The action of nitrosyl chloride on cupric oxide yields an unstable 
compound, which decomposes rapidly in the air, giving cupric 
chloride. With cuprous chloride or oxide, nitrosyl chloride gives 
the compound Cu 2 C1 2 ,NOC1 (cf. Sudborough, T., 1891, 59, 655). 
Thallous oxide and nitrosyl chloride yield the red compound, 
T1C1 2 ,3N0C1, which is moderately stable in the air, but in a vacuum 
gradually decomposes, with formation of thalloso-thallic chloride. 

T. H. P. 

Platinum Complexes. L. A. Tschugaev («7. Russ. Phys. 
Chcm. Soc., 1920, 51, 193—231).—[With M. S. Grigorieva.] 

Qi^Platinodiamminediliydrazine chloride, 
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white ciysfcals, is prepared by grinding up Peyronier’s ‘chloride, 

[m 3 -' >Pt <Cl]’ with hydrazine hydrate. This compound deoom- 

poses in cold aqueous solution within fifteen to twenty minutes; 
when heated, decomposition is almost immediate, with the liber¬ 
ation of platinum black. The dry salt may be kept without decom¬ 
position for a few days. The chloroplatinite , green crystals, is 

prepared, and a dihydrocldoride, wllite 

crystals, is obtained by the addition of hydrochloric acid to a solu¬ 
tion of the chloride. The dihydrochloride may be kept for some 
months without noticeable decomposition, and the original chloride 
is regenerated from it by the addition of the calculated quantity of 
sodium hydroxide. The addition of potassium chloroplatinite to the 

dihydrochloride gives a compound, j^(NH 3 ) 2 Pt<C^^g 4 J (PtCl 4 ) 8 , violet 

prisms. The chloride on warming with hydrochloric acid yields 
Peyronier’s chloride in the following way : [(NH 3 ) 2 Pt(N 2 H 4 ) 2 ]Cl 2 —> 
[(NH 3 ) 2 Pt(N 2 H 6 ) 2 ]Cl 4 -> [(NH 3 ) 2 PtCl 2 ]+2N 2 H 4 ,2HCl. trans- 

Platinodiamminedihydrazine chloride is obtained in the same way as 

the as-compound from Reise’s chloride II, [ N c!> Pfc <NH 3 ]’ and 

forms an iodide and a chloroplatinite similar in properties to those 
of the cis-compound. With hydrochloric acid a dihydrocldoride, 
white needles, is obtained, and the further action of hydrochloric 
acid is to regenerate Reise’s chloride II, in an analogous way to the 
eis-compound. Platinotetrahydrazine chloride, [(N 2 H 4 ) 2 Pt(N 2 H 4 ) 2 ]Cl 2 , 
white needles, decomposing within a few days of preparation, is 
prepared by the action of hydrazine hydrate on piatwoditripropyl- 
ammine tetrachloride, [(C 3 H 7 ) 3 NH] 2 PtCl 4 , and can also be obtained 
from the compounds of platinous chloride with thio- and dithio- 
ethers, [Pt2R 2 SCl 2 ] and [PtRSfCHg^SRCy. The chloroplatinite, 
deep red crystals, and the iodide, silky needles, of the above 
compound are prepared, and a compound , Pt(N 2 H 4 ) 2 Cl2,2HCl,2H 2 0, 
white crystals, is obtained by the action of hydrochloric acid. 
cis-Platinodinitrodihydrazine , [(N 2 H 4 ) 2 Pt(N0 2 ) 2 ], white crystals, is 
obtained by warming potassium platinonitrite with hydrazine 
'lydrate. This compound is changed by acids into a substance, 

^^ 2 J>Pt<C^Q^j in which both nitrogen atoms of a hydrazine 

molecule are united to the platinum. 

[With 1.1. Tscherniaev.] — Platino-cm-diainminedihydroxylamine 

chloride, white needles, is prepared by 

the action of aqueous hydroxylamine on Peyronier’s chloride, 
[(NHj^PtCy, and is ionised in solution. Its chloroplatinite, purple 
needles, and chloropalladite, red needles, both soluble in hot water, 
and ionised in solution, are prepared, trans -Plaiinodiamminedi- 
hydroxylamine chloride , colourless prisms, is obtained in an analogous 

way to the cia-compound, from Reise’s chloride, J^^^Pt^jj j, 
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and is less soluble than the cis-conipound, the salt being fully 
ionised in solution. On warming with hydrochloric acid, it re¬ 
generates Reise’s chloride. The tram -isomeride may also be 
obtained by the action of anhydrous liquid ammonia on tram - 

platinodihydroxylamine dichloride, ^ Lossen 

(Annalen, 1871, 160, 242) obtained a substance by this reaction, 
using aqueous ammonia, which he erroneously described as the tram - 

isomeride, and this is now shown to be 

which on wanning with hydrochloric acid regenerates the tram - 
platinodihydroxylamine dichloride, and is probably formed by the 
hydrolysis of the £ran$-isomeride. The chloroplatinite , green needles, 
and the cMoropalladite, olive-green crystals both soluble in hot 
water, are prepared. tY&na-PlatirwdicMoroamminehydroxylamine, 

.qjj, yellow crystals, soluble in hot water, is pre¬ 
pared from cis-platinodiamminedihydroxylamine chloride by warm¬ 
ing with hydrochloric acid; prolonged heating with the latter 
results in the production of Kossa’s acid, [Pt(NH 3 )Cl 3 ]H. Platiru ?- 

triamminehydroxylamine chloride, j^(NH 3 ) 2 Pt<C^jj 3 .QjjJci 2 , white 

plates, soluble in water, is obtained by heating the mixed chloride, 

^f>Pt<^ .Qjj, with liquid ammonia in a sealed tube; on 

warming with hydrochloric acid it yields Cleve’s chloride, 

[Pt3NH 3 Cl]Cl. 

Its chloroplatinite, pale green needles, yields similarly Cleve’s chloro¬ 
platinite, [ClPt3NH 8 ] 2 PtCl 4 . Platinoamminetrihydroxylamine 
chloride, white crystals, is prepared by heating the mixed chloride 
with hydroxylamine, and its chloroplatinite , and chloropalladite, 
purple crystals, are prepared. tTans-Platinodipyridinedihydroxyl- 

amine chloride, ^Pt^p^^ Clg, white crystals, is 

obtained by warming pyridine with tfrans-platinodihydroxylamine 
dichloride; on warming with hydrochloric acid, it yields tram - 
platinodipyridine dichloride. Its chloroplatinite, pink prisms, is 
prepared. Jraws-Platinodihydroxylamine dichloride is prepared by 
warming platinotetrahydroxylamine chloride with hydrochloric 
acid. This substance is little ionised in solution, and is capable 
of forming double salts with Reise’s chloride I, 
[Pt(2NH 2 -0H)Cl 4 ]Pt,4NH 3 ,2H20, 

pale yellow crystals, and with caesium chloride, [rt(2NH 2 *OH)Cl 4 ]Cs 2 , 
pale yellow crystals. R. T. 
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Structure of Native Platinum. S. F. Schejvitschuschny 
(J. Buss . PAy*. <7Am. Soc. 9 1919, 51, 417—460).—The physical 
properties, microstructure, and chemical composition of a number 
of samples of native platinum from the Urals were studied. It is 
concluded that platinum found in massive rocks is of magmatic 
origin (cf. Beck, Ber . Ges. Wiss. Leipzig , 1907, 59, 387). Thus, it 
possesses a microstructure similar to that of alloys, the components 
of which form solid solutions of various concentrations; the hard* 
ness of the samples is greater than that of pure platinum, being a 
solid solution of metals of the platinum group and also iron, in 
platinum; the presence of occluded air bubbles and of crystals 
of the compound OsL is also in accordance with that view. 

G. A. R. K. 

The Chemical Structure of Coal. Walther Schraijth 
( Brennstoff-Chem ., 1923, 4, 161—164).—The author has previously 
suggested (A., 1923, i, 443) that the fundamental unit of lignin is 
a keto-derivative of a hydro-9 :10-benzophenanthrene in which 
the three outside benzene rings are linked 
up through oxygen (formula I). Such a 
molecule would possess great reactivity. It 
could, by enolisation, give rise to esters and 
ethers, the occurrence of which in lignin is 
established. Carboxylic acids of high mole¬ 
cular weight, similar in character to the humic 
acids, might also be derived from it, whilst 
reduction might lead to the replacement of the 
oxygen in the furan rings by hydrogen. It 
would be particularly susceptible to various condensation processes 
by which it might give rise, in the course of coal formation, to new 
v / molecules of unlimited 
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2 which would finally, 

_z x by elimination of car- 

\ 0 bon dioxide and water, 

lead to products not 
unlike coal itself. 
Not only docs the 
\ hydrogenation of coal 

indicate the presence in it of unsaturated linkings, but the 
decomposition products formed under the conditions of tem¬ 
perature and pressure attendant on the formation of the coal itself 
and, in a more marked degree, by low temperature carbonis¬ 
ation, are directly derivable from a molecule of the above 
type. The occurrence of purely aromatic hydrocarbons, such as 
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naphthalene and anthracene, as primary products oi low temper¬ 
ature carbonisation is not to be expected, and the fact that low 
temperature tars do not contain these but are mainly composed 
of alkylated phenols and hydrogenated hydrocarbons supports the 
author's argument. Further support is provided by the presence, 
in these tars, of unsaturated aliphatic hydrocarbons and of acetone. 
An exact examination of the higher constituents of low temperature 
tars is at present lacking, but the results so far obtained appear to 
be in agreement with the above formulation which may thus, at 
least, be taken as a working hypothesis. W. T. K. B. 


Argentojarosite, a New Silver Mineral. Waldemar T. 
Schaller (J. Washington Acad . Sci ., 1923, 13, 233). C. A. 
Schempp (Amer. J. Sci., 1923, [v], 6, 73—75).—Small, yellow 
to brown, hexagonal, optically uniaxial and negative scales from 
Dividend, Utah, resemble jarosite in appearance, but have the 
composition Ag 2 0,3Fe 2 0 3 ,4S03,6H 2 0, with Ag 2 018, Fe 2 0 3 43, 
S0 3 28, H 2 0 10% and some KgO and PbO. This is the first record 
of a silver mineral containing oxygen, and it is sufficiently abundant 
to be worked as an ore. L. J. S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


Polarimetric Estimation of Acidic and Basic Groups in 
Various Types of Compound. I. Basic Groups. J. Groot 
(Biochem. Z., 1923, 137, 517—530).—By working with sucrose 
solutions of a constant concentration, the relation between the 
velocity constant of inversion, K , and the normality N, of the 
hydrochloric acid is determined over a given range. The function 
is not quite a straight line, but can be represented by an equation 
of the type K~aN+hN 2 , where a and b are constants. Having 
evaluated these constants, the velocity of inversion by hydrochloric 
acid is determined in the presence of a small proportion of a basic 
substance, as, for instance, o-aminobenzoic acid. The effective 
hydrochloric acid concentration is thus calculated and hence the 
proportion inactivated by the o-aminobenzoic acid is known. 

H. K. 

Use of Potassium Ferrocyanide in Analysis. C. Porlezza 
(Ann. di Chim . Applic., 1923, 13, 48—53).—The formation of a 
blue precipitate in an acid solution of potassium ferrocyanide 
(cf. Tarugi, Report VI. Intemat. Congress Applied Chem., Rome, 
1906) does not occur in the dark, but takes place fairly rapidly in 
diffused light in presence of air, hydrocyanic acid being liberated 
in small proportion. The resultant liquid yields a precipitate of 
ferric hydroxide when treated with excess of sodium hydroxide. 
Special precautions must therefore be taken in applying analytical 
processes involving the use of ferrocyanide in acid solutions 
(Frdfenius and Hintz, A., 1895, ii, 536; Browning, A., 1921, ii, 279; 
Browning and Porter, A., 1921, ii, 265). The possible causes of 
the formation of the blue precipitate are discussed. T. H. P. 
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Use of Bramate in Volumetric Analysis. I. Stability of 
Bromic Acid in Boiling: Solutions. G. Frederick Smith 
(J> Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923/45, 1115—1121).—With the object of 
ascertaining whether or no potassium bromate is a suitable volu¬ 
metric reagent in reactions where it is necessary to add an excess 
of the reagent, the stability of solutions of potassium bromate 
(0-025A) which had been acidified on boiling has been investigated. It 
is shown that solutions of bromate acidified with perchloric acid, nitric 
acid, or acetic acid, so that the concentration of the acid is 2N , are 
not decomposed on boiling or five minutes; sulphuric acid and 
phosphoric acid solutions are much less stable. The presence of free 
bromine has no effect except with acetic acid, but the presence of 
10 mg. of potassium chloride causes a slight reduction. The 
amount of bromide in bromate may be estimated by acidifying the 
solution and distilling the bromine liberated. Barium bromate 
may be substituted for potassium bromate with equally good results. 

The Error in Bang’s Micro-estimation of Chloride. II. 

Richard Prigge (Biochem. Z ., 1923, 137, 484 — 488). — One ex¬ 
traction of blood with alcohol in the Bang micro-method is insuffi¬ 
cient to remove the whole of the chloride. A second extraction 
in which the drop of blood is left in contact with the alcohol for 
three hours is adequate, but contact for fifteen seconds is insuffi¬ 
cient. H. K. 

The Titration of Hypochlorous Acid. A. Schleicher (Z. 
anal. Chem., 1923, 62, 329—335).—The low results obtained by 
Clarens (A., 1914, ii, 741) in using Penot’s method of estimating 
hypochlorous acid by titration with sodium arsenite are shown 
not to be duo to loss of chlorine dioxide. Good results can be 
obtained by mechanically stirring the solution during the addition 
of arsenite; no preliminary test is then necessary. Addition of 
potassium bromide as indicator invariably leads to low results. 
Electrometric titration, using a solution that has been carefully 
titrated in the usual way with iodide-starch paper as indicator, as 
a comparison electrode is very satisfactory. A. R. P. 

Free Sulphur in Motor Fuels, etc. W. R. Orman dy and 
E. C. Craven (J. Inst . Petroleum Tech., 1923, 9, 133—139).—To 
estimate free sulphur in light petroleum, etc., 100 c.c. of the sample 
are shaken thoroughly in a stoppered bottle for fifteen minutes 
with about 3 o.c. of mercury; 10 c.c. of dilute hydrochlorio acid 
(1 :100) are then added, the mixture is again shaken, and the 
meroury sulphide formed collected on a moistened asbestos filter. 
The filter and precipitate are washed with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
then transferred to a beaker, and the sulphide is oxidised and 
dissolved by heating with hydrochloric acid and a small quantity 
of potassium chlorate. The solution is filtered and the sulphuric 
acid in the filtrate is estimated by precipitation as barium sulfJhate. 
Various brands of 44 petrol ” examined contained from a trace to 
6*3 mg. of sulphur per 100 c.c. \y # P. 8. 
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Estimation of Inorganic Impurities in Organic Compounds 
Soluble with Difficulty in Water, such as Sulphuric Acid in 
Picric Acid. T. S. Patterson and K. L. Moudgill (J. Soc. 
Chem. Ini., 1923, 42, 211— 212t). —Fifty g. of picric acid are placed 
in a large boiling tube together with 100 c.o. of water, the tube is 
immersed in a bath of concentrated potassium carbonate solution 
heated at 130°, and a current of steam is passed into the mixture 
for thirty minutes. The supernatant liquid is then decanted and 
the residual picric acid treated twice in a similar way. The decanted 
liquids are filtered and the sulphuric acid is estimated in the usual 
manner by precipitation as barium sulphate. An alternative 
method consists in mixing 100 g. of picric acid with 200 c.c. of 
nitrbbenzene, heating the mixture at 40°, and shaking it with 80 c.c. 
of water. The aqueous portion is then removed and the extraction 
repeated four times. The combined aqueous portions are filtered 
and the sulphuric acid is estimated in the filtrate. W. P. S. 

Sensitivity of the Reaction between Silver Nitrate and a 
Sulphite. O. Hackl (Chem. Zeit ., 1923, 47, 4G6).—Investigation 
of the reaction which occurs when a few drops of a solution of silver 
nitrate are added to a solution containing sodium sulphite shows 
that the appearance of a precipitate is dependent, not merely on 
the concentration of the solution of sodium sulphite, but also on 
its volume. For instance, addition of silver nitrate to 100 c.c. of 
a solution containing 0-00315 g. of Na 2 S0 3 ,7H 2 0 yielded no per- 
manent precipitate, but a distinct precipitate was observed when 
1 c.c. of a similar solution was used. By means of silver nitrate, 
it is possible to detect not less than 0-001 g. of S0 3 (as sulphite) 
in 10 c.c. of water or 0*0001 g. of S0 3 in 1 c.c. A. J. H. 

New Colour Reaction for Detecting Nitrous Acid. As. 

Zlatakoff ( Z . anal . Chem., 1923, 62, 384—385). — Nitrites may be 
detected in waters by treating 10 c.c. with 1 to 2 c.c. of a 0-0025% 
aqueous solution of Neutral red followed by 2 to 3 c.c. of dilute 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid. A deep blue colour shows the 
presence of nitrites. The method will detect 0-00005 g. of nitrous 
acid in 1 litre of water, and is not affected by the presence of iron, 
manganese, or other metallic salts that occur in natural waters. 

A. R. P. 

Estimation of Phosphoric Acid in Milk and its Application 
to the Detection of Added Water. A. Kling and A. Lassietjr 
(Ann. Falsif ., 1923, 16, 141—146).—When a mixture .of phos¬ 
phoric acid solution, a mineral acid, sodium molybdate solution, 
and ether is shaken and allowed to separate, three layers are 
formed, an upper ethereal layer, an intermediate aqueous layer 
free from phosphoric acid, and a lower layer consisting of a yellow 
liquid (d 1*23); the volume of this yellow liquid is proportional 
to the amount of phosphoric acid present. To estimate phos¬ 
phoric acid in milk, the ash of the latter is fused with a small 
quantity of sodium nitrate, the fused mass is dissolved in 2 c.c. 
of water and 2 c.c. of hydrochlorio acid (1 :3), the solution is 
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filtered and the filter washed first with 10 c.c. of dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid and then with 10 c.c. of water. The filtrate is trans¬ 
ferred to a pear-shaped bulb provided at its lower end with a 
narrow graduated stem, 7 c.c. of ether are added (or a quantity 
more than sufficient to saturate the solution), 15 c.c. of sodium 
molybdate solution (100 g. of molybdic acid and 32 g. of sodium 
carbonate per litre) are introduced slowly whilst the mixture is 
shaken, and the tube and its contents are submitted to centrifugal 
action for two minutes. The volume of the yellow liquid is then 
noted. The value of each division of the graduations, in terms 
of phosphoric acid, is determined by using a standard phosphoric 
acid solution. It is suggested that the quantity of phosphoric 
acid in milk may be used as a basis in the detection of added water 
in a sample. W. P. S. 

Volumetric Method for the Estimation of Phosphorous 
Acid in the Presence of Phosphoric Acid. A. Wingler (Z. 
anal . Ghent., 1923, 62, 335—337).—A measured quantity of the 
solution containing the mixed acids is treated with a small excess 
of a saturated solution of bromine in water and the mixture is 
left for ten minutes in a dark place. Excess of bromine is removed 
by passing a current of air through the solution until it becomes 
colourless. The liquid is titrated with Nj 10-sodium hydroxide 
solution first with methyl-orange then with phenolphthalein. The 
process may be represented by the equation: H 3 P0 3 +H 2 0+ 
Br 2 =H 3 P0 4 +2HBr. The first end-point is obtained when all 
the hydrobromic and one-third of the total phosphoric acid present 
are neutralised, and the second end-point when another one-third 
of the phosphoric acid is neutralised. From these figures the 
amount of each acid originally present is then readily calculated. 

A. R. P. 

New Method of Estimating Arsenic in Steels. C. Mazzetti 
and P. Agostini (Gazzetta, 1923, 53, i, 257—261).—The steel is 
dissolved in aqua regia, the solution evaporated to dryness, and 
the residue dissolved in hydrochloric acid, the insoluble silica and 
carbon being removed by filtration. The filtrate is treated with 
a hydrochloric acid solution of stannous chloride, and the pre¬ 
cipitated arsenic filtered off under slight suction and washed free 
from iron. The filter is shaken with water until the paper is 
pulped, the arsenic being then dissolved in standard iodine solution, 
and the liquid titrated with standard arsenite solution in presenee 
of sodium phosphate or sodium hydrogen carbonate and starch 
paste until a yellowish-pink coloration is obtained (of. Andrews and 
Farr, A., 1909, ii, 437). [Cf. J.S.C.I., 1923, July.] T. H. P. 

Estimation of Carbon in Vegetable Mould. L. J. Simon 
(Compt . rend., 1923, 176, 1409—1411).—The author has now 
applied the method of sulpho-chromic oxidation (A., 1922, ii, 593) 
to the estimation of carbon in vegetable mould, and details are 
given of experiments on three types of soil, {a) from an ordinary 
garden, (6) of a putty-like nature, and (c) one ricli in humus. The 
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values obtained by the use of chromic acid are low when compared 
with the standard copper oxide method, but on using silver di¬ 
chromate as the oxidising agent more accurate results follow. 
It is suggested that the chromic acid “ oxidation deficit ” (this 
vol., i, 81) may afford an indication of the nature of certain sub¬ 
stances present in the soil. The method is stated to be simple 
and rapid. H. J. E. 

A Method for the Estimation of Dissolved Carbon Dioxide. 

F. G. Hall (J. Biol. Chem., 1923, 55, 751—755).—The method is 
specially designed for the estimation of carbon dioxide liberated 
by aquatic animals in respiration experiments. The gases are 
extracted from the solution by repeated evacuation; measurement 
of their volume before and after absorption of carbon dioxide gives 
the volume of the latter. The evacuation tube is constructed on 
the principle of Van Slyke’s blood gas apparatus, but is of larger 
dimensions. E. S. 

The Estimation of Silica in Waters. T. DiIsnert and F. 
Wandenbulcke (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1478—1480).—Small 
quantities of silica may be estimated colorimetrically by means of 
ammonium molybdate; heating the solution is obviated in the 
production of the colour by using this reagent in the presence of a 
mixture of sulphuric and nitric acids. The method permits of the 
differentiation of colloidal and non-colloidal silica, and shows that 
the latter form is that which normally occurs in waters. The 
method may bo used for studying the change from the colloidal to 
the non-colloidal state. Experimental details are given. [Cf. 
J.S.C.I. , 1923, July.] H. J. E. 

The Estimation of Potassium by means of Sodium Cobaltic 
Nitrite. Emm. Pozzi-Escot (Bull. Soc. chim . Belg., 1923, 32, 
227).—In reference to Clerfeyt’s paper on this subject (this vol., 
ii, 181) the author directs attention to the fact that all the details 
of the method were published by de Koninck several years ago, 
and that this method for the estimation of potassium has been 
officially adopted in the United States for some time. G. F. M. 

Volumetric Method for the Estimation of Potassium. 

M. Bulli and L. Fernandes (Ann. di Chim. Applic ., 1923, 13, 
46—48).—Potassium may be estimated accurately by precipitating 
it as the triple nitrite, [Co(N0 2 ) 6 ]PbK2, and titrating the nitrous 
residue in the precipitate with permanganate solution. [Cf. 
J.S.C.I., 1923, July.] T. H. P. 

Estimation of Calcium, Magnesium, Potassium, and 
Sodium in Human Blood. A. Mirkin and S. J. Druskin (J. 
Lab. Clin. Med., 1923, 8, 334—339).—Citrated blood is oxidised 
by heating with a mixture of fuming nitric acid and concentrated 
sulphuric acid. After evaporation, a little ammonium hydrogen 
carbonate is added, volatile ammonium sulphate being formed. In 
the residue, calcium and magnesium are precipitated by ammonium 
stearate solution and weighed as stearates. These are dissolved 
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in 0*01JV-sulphuric acid, the precipitated stearic acid removed by 
filtration, and the excess of acid titrated with 0*01iV-sodium hydr¬ 
oxide solution. Hence the respective amounts of calcium and 
magnesium can be calculated. The filtrate from the precipitated 
stearate is evaporated to dryness, ignited, and the alkali sulphates 
are weighed; an estimation of the sulphate present gives the 
proportions of sodium and potassium. Chemical Abstracts. 

Volumetric Method for the Estimation of Magnesium. 

M. Bttlli and L. Fernandes (Ann. di Chim. Applic., 1923, 13, 
44—45).—Magnesium may be estimated accurately by precipit¬ 
ation as magnesium ammonium ferrocyanidc, and determination 
of the remaining excess of ferrocyanidc in solution by titration 
with zinc sulphate. [Cf. J.S.C.I. , 1923, July.] 

T. H. P. 

Electrolysis of Zinc Oxide and Cadmium Oxide Fused in 
Sodium Hydroxide. R. Salani ( Gazzdta , 1923, 53, i, 229— 
233; cf. this vol., ii, 54).-—The author has investigated tho con¬ 
ditions in which it is possible to separate zinc and cadmium elcctro- 
lytieally from a mixture of 5 g. of zinc oxide and 5 g. of cadmium 
oxide fused in 150 g. of sodium hydroxide. Graphite crucibles 
cannot be used as they suffer disintegration, and it is found most 
convenient to employ an iron crucible as anode and a strip of iron 
as cathode. T. H. P. 

Detection of the Elements of the Hydrogen Sulphide Group 
with Especial Reference to Spot Tests. F. Feigl and F. 

Neuber (Z. anal . Chem., 1923, 62, 369 — 384). — One drop of a 
solution containing 2 mg. of mercury per 100 e.c. yields a distinct 
blue colour when placed on a filter-paper moistened with alcoholic 
diphonylcarbazide solution. Cadmium and copper interfere, but 
their sulphides arc soluble in nitric acid. To distinguish mercurous 
from mercuric salts, the solution is shaken with a benzene solution 
of diphenylcarbazide. A blue benzene layer indicates mercuric 
salt, a flocculent precipitate at the interface between the liquids, 
mercurous salt. Lead, to the extent of 1 part in 33,000 parts, 
may be detected by the formation of a blue colour when a drop 
of the solution is placed on a filter-paper moistened with ammoniacal 
hydrogen peroxide, then, after some time, treated with a drop of 
an acetic acid solution of benzidine. Bismuth interferes, but lead 
may be detected in the presence of eleven times its weight of bis¬ 
muth by carrying out the test with tetrainethyldiaminodiphenyl- 
methane instead of with benzidine. A spot test for bismuth 
consists in placing a drop of the solution on a paper moistened with 
a solution containing 1 g. of cinchonine (dissolved in very dilute 
nitric acid) and 2 g. of potassium iodide per 100 c.c. Bismuth 
gives an orange-yellow colour; if mercury, copper, and lead are 
present, the mercury forms a white Rpot inside tho orange-yellow 
bismuth ring, lead gives a yellow ring outside this, and copper a 
brown ring outside the lead ring. Traces of copper may be detected 
by the blue colour produced by the addition of a drop of potassium 
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bromide solution, followed by a drop of benzidine hydrochloride 
solution to a drop of the test solution on filter-paper. Copper also 
gives a blue colour with potassium cyanide, and phosphomolybdic 
and hydrochloric acids which may be extracted from the solution by 
shaking with amyl alcohol. Cadmium gives a reddish-violet spot 
on a paper treated with a saturated solution of diphenylcarbazide 
in 90% alcohol that has been saturated with potassium thiocyanate 
and contains a little potassium iodide. Copper does not interfere; 
lead gives a yellow spot insido tho cadmium coloration. Addition 
of stannous chloride to ammonium molybdate solution produces a 
blue colour which disapj>ears on warming; if only 1 part of arsenic 
per million is present, the blue colour persists on warming. Anti- 
monious and stannous chlorides both give a blue colour with a 
solution of phosphomolybdic acid, but only stannous chloride gives 
a similar reaction on a test-paper impregnated with ammonium 
phosphomolybdate. * A. R. P. 

Estimation of Tin in Wolfram. A Modification of Powell’s 
Method. Octavius Francis Lubatti (T., 1923, 123, 1409— 
1411). 

Separation of Tin and Arsenic. LeRoy W. McCay (J. Amcr. 
Chem . Soc., 1923, 45, 1187—1191).—Quadrivalent tin and tervalent 
arsenic in dilute sulphuric or hydrochloric acid may be completely 
separated by treatment with hydrogen sulphide alter the addition 
of a little hydrofluoric acid. The separation is effected by treating 
the solution in a platinum dish with 2—5 c.c. of 48% hydrofluoric 
acid, heating for a few minutes, and when cold diluting to 300 c.c. 
The solution is then treated with a rapid stream of hydrogen sulphide 
for thirty minutes, when arsenious sulphide alone is precipitated. 
The separation is both rapid and quantitative. J. F. S. 

The Estimation of Ethylene and its Homologues in Primary 
Gas. H. Tropsch and A. V. Philippovich ( Brmnatoff-Chem ., 
1923, 4, 147—149).—Synthetic mixtures of ethylene and propylene 
were treated with sulphuric acid of concentrations from 80% to 
99% in a 100 c.c. gas-absorption pipette filled with glass spheres 
of 1 cm, diameter. The quantities absorbed were noted after 0*5 
minute, three minutes, live minutes, ten minutes. It was found 
that 87% sulphuric acid was very suitable for the separation of 
these gases, since in ten minutes it absorbed all the propylene and 
scarcely any of the ethylene. It is necessary that the ethylene 
should not greatly predominate in the mixture. Stronger acid 
absorbs too much ethylene, weaker acid absorbs propylene too 
slowly. The lighter homologucs of ethylene behave like propylene, 
synthetic mixtures of air, argon, benzene, and ethylene treated 
with 87% sulphuric acid for fifteen minutes gave the correct absorp¬ 
tion for ethylene when then shaken with bromine water. If the 
gas contain small amounts of benzene vapour tho estimation of 
ethylene is not affected, as the benzene is absorbed by the 87% 
sulphuric acid, but if considerable amounts are present the method 
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fails, as the 87% acid only slowly absorbs benzene and some is 
left to be absorbed by the bromine water. These considerations, 
however, do not apply to primary gas, with which satisfactory 
results are obtained, as it contains but little benzene. T. S. W. 

The Determination of p-Aminophenol in the Presence of 
Metol [p-Methylaminophenol Sulphate]. W. F. A. Ermen 

( Chemistry and Industry , 1923, 42, 538).—About 2 g. of the sample 
are dissolved in 100 c.c. of water with excess of hydrochloric acid, 
and titrated with Nj 10-sodium nitrile. The p-aminophenol is thus 
diazotised, whilst the metol forms a nitrosoainine which separates 
as white, crystalline hairs. Sodium acetate is then added, followed 
by a known excess of m-phenylcncdiamine, which couples with the 
diazo-compound; coupling is accelerated by warming lo 25°. The 
mixture is cooled and excess of m-phenylenediamine titrated with 
freshly prepared jV-diazobenzcnc solution. From the data thus 
obtained the amounts of p-aminophenol and metol present can be 
calculated. If the sample contains rS-dimetliyl-^-phenylenediaminc, 
this must first bo removed by washing with alcohol, in which its 
sulphate is readily soluble. The results obtained are accurate to 
within 1%. E. H. R. 

Folin’s Method for the Estimation of Uric Acid in Blood. 

A. Sachnovska and Ivan Adamowitsch Zaleski (J. Russ. Physiol., 
1919, 2, 36).—Slight modifications have been made in Folin’s 
precipitation method (cf. this vol., ii, 196). The precipitated salts 
of uric acid are decomposed with hydrochloric acid instead of with 
hydrogen sulphide, and the final coloured solution is compared 
with a previously standardised blue glass. E. S. 

The Estimation of Uric Acid in Blood. H. Brown and G. W. 
Raiziss (J. Lab . Clin. Med., 1922, 8, 129—134).—Adsorption of 
uric acid does not take place in the precipitation of blood proteins 
by the method of Folin and Wu. Equally good recoveries of added 
uric acid can be obtained either by Folin and Wu's or Benedict's 
methods. Folin and Wu's method gives correct results for blood 
uric acid, whilst the high results found with Benedict's method are 
due to interfering substances. Benedict’s reagent is selective and 
yields results approximately similar to those of Folin and Wu 
only with high uric acid content. Benedict's method, owing to 
its speed and requirement of small quantities of blood, can be used 
for routine clinical analyses, but is not to be recommended for 
research purposes. Chemical Abstracts. 

Exposure to Light as a Source of Error in Estimating 
Uric Acid by the Folin and Wu Method. Hobart Rogers 
(J . Biol . Chem ., 1923, 55, 325—331).—In the precipitation method 
of Folin and Wu (A., 1919, ii, 308; this vol., ii, 196), loss of uric 
acid results from exposure of the silver precipitate to light. Pre¬ 
cautions should therefore be taken to avoid such exposure. 

E. S. 
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The Refractometric Estimation of Seram Proteins. 

Benjamin S. Neuhacsen and David M. Rioch (J. Biol. Chem. f 
1923, 65, 353—356).—In Reiss’s method (A., 1904, ii, 303; Z . 
Elektrochem., 1908, 14, 613), more accurate results are obtained 
by deducting from the refractive index of the serum that for water 
plus 0*0022 for non-protein constituents and then dividing the 
remainder by 0*00194. Great accuracy cannot, however, be 
attained, since the last factor depends on the ratio globulin: 
albumin, which has been found to vary from 12 to 34%, although 
usually it is about 30%. E. S. 

Modification of Brandberg’s Method for the Estimation 
of Albumin in Urine. V. A. Bolotov ( J . Buss. Physiol ., 1919, 
2, 37).—Sulphosalicylic acid is used in place of nitric acid. 

E. S. 

Test for Albumin and Other Urinary Proteins. Wm. G. 

Exton (J. Amer. Med. Assoc., 1923, 80, 529—530).—The urine is 
warmed with an equal volume of a reagent prepared as follows : 
200 g. of sodium sulphate decahydrate are dissolved in 700—800 c.c. 
of water, cooled to 35°, 50 g. of sulphosalicylic acid are added with 
stirring until dissolution is complete, and the mixture is diluted 
to 1 litre. The turbidity developed in the presence of albumin 
is proportional to the concentration of the latter. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Ostromisslenski’s Reaction for Albumins. M. A. Rakuzin 
(J. Buss . Phys. Chem. Soc., 1917, 49, 164—169).—The Ostromiss- 
lenski reaction for albumins is found to be given by proteins, and 
their salts, except the ammonium salt, by amino-acids, by amines 
andimines, but not by anilides or by “ saccharin,” by hydroxylamine 
and oxamide, but not by carbamide, and by alkaloids, with the 
exception of strychnine. It appears from this that, in general, 
the reagent (picramic acid) reacts with amino- and imino-groups. 
Pepsin and trypsin, which do not give the reaction in question, 
are therefore probably not albumins. R. T. 

The Estimation by Van Slyke’s Method of Free Amino- 
groups in Plant Globulins. A. I. Oparin (J. Buss . Phys. Chem . 
Soc., 1917, 49, 266—271).—Van Slyke’s method for the estimation 
of free amino-groups (A., 1911, ii, 779) is applied to the analysis 
of globulins extracted from various seeds, the time of reaction 
allowed being, not thirty minutes, as Van Slyke advises, but one 
hour, in view of the low reaction temperature necessary in this 
case. The total nitrogen content, determined by Kjeldahl’s method, 
varied from 17*66 to 19*76% in the globulins examined, whilst the 
free amino-group nitrogen content varied from 0*349 to 0*504%. 
[Cf. J.S.C.I., 1923, July.] R. T. 

A Modification of Fuld's Method for the Estimation of 
Pepsin. Rich. Ege ( Z . physiol. Chem., 1923, 127, 125—136).— 
Pepsin may be estimated by determining the amount of edestin 
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hydrolysed by it in a given time under standard conditions. Sodium 
chloride and sodium sulphate are added to the hydrolysed edestin 
until a precipitation occurs. The amount of salt required varies 
with the activity of the pepsin. W. 0. K. 

Starch for Use in Diastatic Assays. A. Astrtjc and A. 
Renatjd (J. Pharrn. Chim ., 1923, [vii], 27, 333—337).—Potato 
starch of commercially different kinds often gives widely varying 
results with the same pancreatin under the same conditions, and 
it may therefore appear good or bad according to the starch which 
happened to be used for the assay. The causes of this variation 
were investigated and neither the age of the potato from which 
the starch was derived nor the temperature used in drying ^vas 
found to have any influence on the subsequent action of the enzyme. 
On the other hand, the method of preparation, particularly the 
character of the water used in washing and the sifting of the granules 
were sources of considerable variation. Preferably distilled water 
should be used in washing, or failing that spring water of con¬ 
stant composition, only granules passing a No. 100 sieve should be 
used in the assay, and their water content should be 7—8%. The 
method of preparing the mucilage is of minor importance, but a 
few minutes’ heating are actually quite sufficient, and the formation 
of clots should, of course, be guarded against. G. F. M. 

Estimation of Blood Catalase. Factors Affecting the 
Ratio between Quantity and Activity of this Enzyme. Ruth 
Okey (Amer. J. Physiol ., 1922, 62, 417k>437). — Catalase activity 
is determined by titration of the undecomposed hydrogen peroxide 
with permanganate. Comparatively small variations in temper¬ 
ature may account for certain variations in catalase content pre¬ 
viously reported by various investigators. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Estimation of Neosalvarsan and its Absorption by Bacteria 
and Body-cells. E. Remy (Biochem. Z ., 1923, 137, 133—143).— 
The colour produced by the coupling of diazotised neosalvarsan 
with alkaline resorcinol can be used for the colorimetric estimation 
of neosalvarsan. In urine, it can be estimated with an error of 
3% at a dilution of 1 :25,000 and in serum at 1 :50,000*. The 
azo-compound has been obtained crystalline, and can be identified 
in solution with other pigments by the spectroscope, absorption 
beginning at A. 560 fiji. The fixation of neosalvarsan by bacteria 
or cells is an adsorption, but the adsorption isotherm only holds 
over small ranges. More adsorption takes place from water than 
from serum. V H. K. 

Refractoinetric Method for the Determination of Watering 
of Milk. Maria Oastellani (Ann. di Chim . Applic., 1923, 13, 
41—44).—A method is described for obtaining rapidly from milk 
a cleapWhey, refractometric examination of which serves to indicate 
if the original milk were watered. [Cf. J.8.C.I. , 1923, July.] 

T. H. P. 
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Refraction and Absorption of Light by Zinc Blende at 
Temperatures up to 700 s . Maria Mell (Z. Phyaik, 1923, 16, 
244—265). —Measurements were made of the refractive index and 
absorption of a specimen of zinc blende coloured slightly greenish- 
yellow, for temperatures ranging from —80° to 700°, and for wave¬ 
lengths between about 400 and 800 p/x. The results indicate that 
in the visible spectrum the dispersion is normal and attributable 
'principally to an oscillator with a frequency in the ultra-violet. 
The refractive index increases with temperature, and considerably 
more rapidly for light of short wave-length than for light of long 
wave-length. Thus for A=436 w, the results show that the 
refractive index, n t at t°, is given by w,= 2-4885 (1 +3*8695 X 10""%+ 
17-9 xl0~% 2 ). Similarly, for A=54 6 /*/*, n < =2*$870 (1+2*7508 X 
l(T%+ll*lxl0-% 2 ), and for A=578 nn, w, =2*3717 (l+2*5826x 
10“%+9*5x 10~% 2 ). The transparency of zinc blende increases with 
increasing wave-length of the light transmitted and decreases 
rapidly as the temperature increases. A minimum transparency 
observed in the mean or extreme red region of the spectrum is 
attributable to an impurity present in the blende. With increasing 
temperature, the region of selective absorption is displaced from the 
ultra-violet towards the visible region of the spectrum. J. S. G. T. 

II. Spectrochemistry of Olefine-monocarboxylic Acids 
and their Derivatives. K. von Auwers (Annalen, 1923, 432, 
84—99). —The optical constants of a number of unsaturated mono- 
carboxylic acids, esters, acid chlorides, and nitriles are tabulated and 
discussed. 

For A a -unsaturated acids, CIC-C(OH)!0, the mean values for 
specific exaltation of molecular refraction and molecular dispersion 
are +0*9 and +33%, respectively, these figures being very similar 
to those, +0-9 and +30—40%, for the few A a -unsaturated 
ketones, CIC*C(R)‘.0, which have been investigated. Acids which 
contain the grouping C'.C(R)*C(0H);0 show a considerably smaller 
exaltation of molecular refraction, +0*6, but approximately the 
same exaltation of molecular dispersion. In general, therefore, not 
only may A a -unsaturated acids be distinguished from isomerides 
in which there is no conjugation, but the presence of an a-substituent 
may likewise be detected. There are, however, exceptions; thus 
nonenoic acid, CHo*[CH 2 1 5 *CH;CH*C0 2 H, and octadeoenoic acid, 

ch.-[ch 2 ] 14 -ch:ch-co 2 h, 

have abnormally low molecular refractions and molecular dispersions, 
and this is not due to the high molecular weight, since geranic acid, 
CMeyCH'CHg’CHj-CMelCH-COjH, has large exaltations. It is 
also indicated that, in unsaturated acids, the grouping CMeJC, 
whether conjugated or not, causes a small increase in molecular 
refraction, and a large increase in molecular dispersion, in contrast 
vol. cxxiv. ii. 19 
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to the behaviour of this grouping in other compounds, e.g., styrenes 
(but cf. Meyer, A., 1921, i, 855). The esters, acid chlorides, and 
nitriles have very similar optical properties. 

A comparison between stereoisomeric A a -unsaturated acids and 
esters reveals that the more stable of a pair of isomerides possesses a 
higher molecular refraction and molecular dispersion, although the 
difference is sometimes comparatively small. In accordance with 
this rule, of the p-chloro-derivatives of the two crotonic acids, the 
iso-derivative is the more stable. Stereoisomeric unsaturated acids, 
in which there is no conjugation, do not differ appreciably in either 
molecular refraction or molecular dispersion. 

The following new data are recorded. A 1 -Tetrahydrobenzoic 
acid has d ? 2 1-0717, hence df° 1-0719, n a 1-48576, w He 1-49023, 
rip 1-49882, n y 1-50705 at 47-0°, and its ethyl ester has b. p. 84—86°/12 
mm., d\™ 1-0032, df 0-998, n a 1-46793, 1-47167, np 1-47885, 

n y 1-48558 at 14-15°, wg ( 1-4690. 1-Methyl-A 4 -ci/ctohexene-4-carb- 
oxylic acid has df‘ 7 1-0085, hence df*° 1-0127, n a 1-47283, w He 1*47630, 
nip 1-48496 at 69-0°. Its ethyl ester, prepared from the acid by means 
of absolute alcohol and concentrated sulphuric acid, had b. p. 115°/19 
mm. (cf. Perkin and Tattersall, T., 1905, 87, 1904), df* 0 0-9762, 
hence df 40 0-9758, df 0-975, w a 1-46413, n He 1-46748, rip 1-47473, 
n y 1-48126 at 18*45°, 1-4695. A second sample, prepared from 

ethyl iodide and the silver salt, had dj 7 * 2 0*9780, df 0-976, n a 1-46551, 
rc Ho 46886, np 1-47622, n y 1-48263 at 17-2°, n]l 1-4676. The specific 
exaltation of molecular refraction for these compounds, +0-45, is 
decidedly smaller than for their acyclic homologues; the exaltation 
of molecular dispersion is likewise somewhat lower. W. S. N. 

Double Refraction of Flowing Dyestuff Solutions. H. 

Freundtjch, C. Schuster, and H. Zocher (Z. phydkcd. Chem ., 
1923, 104, 119—144; cf. A., 1916, ii, 65, 442).—Sols of 
benzopurpurin prepared in the cold show marked double refraction 
down to a concentration of 0-02% when given a rotatory motion; 
on warming, the solutions pass into the isotropic condition with the 
loss of the double refraction, but on cooling, the solutions revert to 
the anisotropic condition, more rapidly the greater the concentration; 
thus a 3-7% solution reverts in twelve hours, a 1-9% solution in 
two days, a 0-95% solution in four days, but solutions more dilute 
than 0-35% do not revert to the anisotropic condition even after 
many weeks. The addition of electrolytes to such dilute solutions 
brings back the double refraction. This process has been studied 
with various electrolytes, and it is shown that the nature of the 
anion has but little influence, whilst that of the kation is deter¬ 
minative, and, as in coagulation, the valency of the kation* is mainly 
concerned. Inorganic univalent kations (Li*, Na', K*, Rb\ and NH 4 ’), 
when added to a 0-25 % sol, exhibit an optimum action at 40 millimole, 
per litre; bivalent kations (Mg", Ca", Sr", Ba", and Cd") have 
their optimum action at 0*2 millimol. per litre. These concen¬ 
trations are considerably lower than those at which turbidity is 
produced in the sols, the values being 110 and 1-0, respectively. 
With univalent and tervalent organic kations, the two points he 
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so close together that the value for the double refractiou cannot 
be definitely determined and the solutions are bleached by these 
kations. In the case of univalent inorganic kations, a region is 
found between 60 and 80 millimols. per litre where the activity of 
the electrolyte is much reduced, whilst with bivalent inorganic 
kations a similar region lies between 0*3 and 0*7 millimol. per litre. 
The Tyndall cone of the sols exhibits no such region, it increases in 
intensity regularly with increasing concentration of electrolyte. 
Colloids such as gelatin and albumin in certain concentrations 
prevent the appearance of the double refraction; they behave as 
protecting colloids. With respect to the production of turbidity, 
gelatin at first has a sensitising action and then a protective action. 
Doubly refracting sols containing electrolytes lose their refraction 
on warming, and a definite transition temperature exists in each 
case. Below this temperature, the solution may be heated for 
hours and still keep its double refraction, but above this temperature 
the double refraction vanishes. The transition temperature 
depends on the nature and concentration of the electrolyte, the age 
of the sol, and its previous treatment. The transition temperature 
is low for Li* and Na*, higher for K* and NH 4 “, and considerably 
higher for Ba*’ and Mg’*, and it increases strongly with increasing 
concentration of the electrolyte and with increasing age. The 
transition temperature is reduced by shaking the solution with 
glass beads. The behaviour of the transition temperature can be 
regarded as due to a peptisation. The foregoing observations show 
that in all probability the appearance of the double refraction is 
due to the formation of long particles which are produced by an 
ordered coagulation, which is distinct from the usual unordered 
coagulation. The optimum of the double refraction is to be 
explained by the unoriented coagulation overcoming the oriented 
coagulation at higher concentrations of electrolytes. Concentrated 
benzopurpurin sols exhibit long particles in the ultramicroscope, 
and also a strong sparkling. No difference could be observed 
ultramicroscopically between the double refracting and non¬ 
refracting dilute solutions. The difference probably lies in the 
amicroscopic particles in these cases. Similar results have been 
observed with cotton-yellow GX , but here the process takes place 
more rapidly, so that the details, as in the case of benzopurpurin, 
are not readily observed. J. F. S. 

Colloidal Supports for [use in] obtaining Emission Spectra 
of Solutions. Jacques Errera [with R Massain] (Compt. rend., 
1923, 176, 1874—1876).—The electrolyte to be examined is allowed 
to penetrate into two cylindrical pieces of gelose, which are fitted 
into brass tubes and made the electrodes (cf. Uramont, A., 1908, ii, 3). 

E. E. T. 

Infra-red Spectra. Ultra-red Spectra of Various Substances 
and Ultra-red Absorption Spectra of Benzene and some of 
its Compounds. J. E. Purvis ( Proc . Camb. Phil. Soc., 1923, 21, 
556-—565).—The ultra-red emission spectra of a Nernst filament, 
a Nernst heater, a Welsbach light, a fish-tail burner, a Bunsen burner, 

19—2 
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an acetylene jet and a carbon monoxide jet have been measured. 
The ultra-red spectra are plotted over the range 1—12 p. Curves 
showing the percentage of the ultra-red radiation of various wave¬ 
lengths, transmitted by iodobenzene, bromobenzene, and benzene, 
have been constructed from absorption data obtained with the 
liquids and vapours, and these results have been compared with those 
of Coblentz (“ Infra-red spectra,” Carnegie Inst, of Washington, 
1905). * J. F. S. 

“Raies Ultimes ” and Series Spectra. A. de Gramont 
( Compt . rend., 1922, 175, 1025—1029).—The raies ultimes are those 
lines in the spectrum of an element which are the last to disappear 
as the content of the element in the substance examined approaches 
zero. These lines, both in the arc and spark spectra, always belong 
to the principal series of doublets, types [II] and [K] of calcium, 
and in the flame they belong to the type [ g '] of calcium. They aro 
always the first terms of the principal series, as is illustrated by a 
table of these lines. It should be possible to utilise the “ raies 
ultimes ” for the elucidation of the spectra of the elements for which 
the principal series spectra are not yet known, particularly those of 
iron, vanadium, titanium, etc. Mercury forms the sole exception 
to these rules, for the most sensitive line, X 2536*5, does not belong to 
a principal series. W. E. G. 

The Fundamental Orbit of Atoms. M. A. Catalan (Anal. 
Fis. Quim., 1923, 21, 162—165).—In the consideration of the 
spectrum of an element uncertainty may exist as to which term 
should be taken as the fundamental orbit of the atom. From a 
consideration of the values for the terms in a number of spectral 
series the following lules are deduced. 1. A member of a series 
must be considered as belonging to a principal or sharp series 
according to whether +v=wp t - ns or J rv=ns~mp x . 2. For 
equal values of m and n the terms ms are always less than the terms 
np t , i.e.y 2s<2p t , 3s<3p*, and so on. 3. The first value of the 
sharp term corresponds with «i=-1, that of the principal term to 
2. A term 1$ and a term Is never occur together in the same 
spectrum. The single value for the sharp term for which m= 1 is 
the fundamental orbit whether IS or 1 <?. The terms 1* in the case of 
the alkali metals and IS in the case of the alkaline-earth metals 
permit the calculation of ionisation potentials in agreement with 
observation. G. W. R. 

The Spectrum of Ammonia. W. B. Rimmer (Proc. Roy. Soc. 9 
1923, [A], 103, 696—705).—Of the three bands associated with the 
spectrum of ammonia, the ultra-violet band with its centre at about 
X 3360 has been investigated by Fowler and Gregory (A., 1918, ii, 
282; 1919, ii, 253), and was found to be represented in the solar 
spectrum. Employing a concave grating giving a normal dispersion 
of about 5*5 A. per mm. in the first order spectrum, the author has 
investigated the structure of the “ Schuster bands ” at XX 5635 and 
5670 A., and of the a-band of Eder and Valenta in the spectrum of 
ammonia, the former bands being observed when a discharge is 
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S assed through a vacuum tube through which a stream of ammonia 
ows, and the latter appearing in the spectrum of the flame of 
ammonia burning in oxygen. The Schuster bands showed no sign 
of resolution into lines, and it is probable that these bands do not 
occur in the solar spectrum. The a-band consists of about 3,000 
lines.* The wave-lengths and intensities of the strongest and 
sharpest of these are tabulated. No conclusive evidence that this 
band occurs in either solar or sunspot spectra was obtained. The 
observations, whilst confirming the suggestion of Lewis that the 
Schuster bands probably represent the true spectrum of ammonia 
and do not depend on dissociation for their emission, indicate further 
that the a-band is due to an emission centre representing a first 
stage of dissociation of the normal ammonia molecule into more 
stable forms, and the ultra-violet band is due to an emission centre 
which represents a still more advanced stage of dissociation, 
preceding complete dissociation into the constituent atoms. 

J. S. G. T. 

Influence of an Electric Field on the Series Spectrum of 
Helium. W. Tschulanowsky (Z. Physik, 1923,16, 300—313).— 
The characteristics and behaviour of various series of single lines and 
doublets in the series spectrum of helium, and more especially the 
behaviour of the Bergmann series of single lines, 2P—raA, (m=4, 5, 
6, 7) and the super-Bergmann series of doublets 2p n —mA ni (n=l, 2; 
m— 4, 5), in an electric field, are discussed theoretically and 
practically. The author concludes that in the case of these lines, as 
in the cases of the series 2S—mD, and 2P—mD, additional lines, 
necessitating a third quantisation, appear when the helium source 
of radiation is excited in an electric field (cf. Takamine and Kokubu, 
A., 1919, ii, 125, 379). J. S. G. T. 

The Ionisation of Helium and the Excitation of the Spectra 
of this Gas by Slow-moving Electrons. G. DIsjardin (J. Phys . 
Radium , 1923, 4, 121—128).—The results obtained are in agreement 
with the experiments of Davies (this vol., ii, 281). The ionisation of 
helium under a pressure of a few tenths of a millimetre took place at 
25*2 volts, and was accompanied by the simultaneous appearance of 
the orthohelium and parhelium spectra. When the pressure attained 
several mm. of mercury, an appreciable ionisation was produced at 
20*4 volts, and again the appearance of the two series was noted. 
It was found impossible to excite these two series separately. 
When the pressure of mercury in the helium was allowed to rise to 
0*1 fly the ionisation commenced below 20*4 volts, but augmented 
rapidly when the potential passed this value. The band spectrum of 
helium is observed only when the pressure of the gas passes 3 mm. 
and the voltage exceeds 20*4 volts. The intensity increases with 

{ >ressure. The results support the hypothesis of Lenz and Sommer- 
eld that the band spectra are due to a molecule He 2 resulting from 
the combination of two abnormal helium atoms. The spark'spectrum 
are best visible at a pressure below 3 mm. and above *80 volts. 
At higher pressures this spectrum is masked by the band spectra. 
The rays of the Pickering series were not observed. W. E, G. 
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The Discontinuity K of Absorption of Krypton and Xenon. 

M. de Broglie and A. Lepapr (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1611 — 1612). 
—The position of discontinuity of absorption K in the X-ray 
spectrum does not appear to have been measured in the case of the 
rare gases. The authors found for krypton X =0*8648 A. jV=36 
and for xenon X=0*3588 A. JV=54. The measurements were'made 
at atmospheric pressure in glass tubes of 20 cm. in length, the rays 
traversing the length of the tube. H. J. E. 

Fine Structure of the Limits of High Frequency Absorption. 
L Limits of Xenon. A. Lepape and A. Dauvillier (Compt rend., 
1923, 177, 34—37).—The authors have measured, using a tungsten 
anti-cathode, the three Z-limits of xenon and obtained the values : 

2272*4, L 2 2425*3 and L x 2587*5 X units. E. E. T. 

Quantitative Researches on the Ultra-violet Spark Spectra 
of Copper in Aluminium. Xavier Waoii£ (Compt. rend., 1923, 
177, 39—41).—In an alloy containing one metal in small quantities, 
the quantitative indications afforded by spectrum analysis on its 
composition depend on the nature (particularly the specific volume) 
of the metal present in the larger quantity. For equal concentrations, 
copper is less sensitive in aluminium than in a more dense metal 
such as zinc. A series of measurements of the spark spectra of 
various alloys of copper with aluminium was made, and it was found 
that the total copper spectrum is only obtained when copper is 
present to the extent of 60% of the total alloy. The spectrum of 
aluminium is also complete in these circumstances, being so with 
alloys possessing an aluminium percentage of as low as 20%. The 
copper spectrum is practically absent with copper present to the 
extent of only 5 parts in 10,000. E. E. T. 

Wave-length Measurements in the Arc Spectra of Gado¬ 
linium andDysprosium. C. 0. Kiess (TJ.S. Bur . Standards Sci. 
Paper, 466,1923, 695—706).—A list of 950 lines in the arc spectrum 
of gadolinium and of 800 in that of dysprosium is given from a 
wave-length of 550 A. in the green and extending well into the 
ultra-red region. Most of the lines are faint, and a number have the 
appearance of band heads indicating that each element emits a 
faintly banded spectrum. The results obtained are in good agree¬ 
ment with those previously obtained by Eder (cf. A., 1918, ii, 189; 
1919, ii, 381). A. R.P. 

The Zeeman Effect in the Arc and Spark Spectra of 
Manganese. E. Back (Z. Physik, 1923, 15, 206—243).—A 
detailed account is given of an experimental investigation of the 
magnitude and other characteristics of the Zeeman effect exhibited 
by the various triplet and multiplet systems of lines in the arc and 
spark spectra of manganese determined by Catalan (A., 1922, ii, 726). 
Interpreted by means of Landes theory (Z. Physik, 1923, 15, 189), 
certain series differences determined by Catalan are considered, 
contrary to the conclusion of the latter, to afford evidence of a 
fundamental difference in the spectra of Mn and Mn 4 . J. S. G. T. 
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Regularities in the Arc Spectrum of Iron. F. M. Walters 
(J. Washington Acad. Sci ., 1923,13, 243—252).—Two hundred and 
twelve lines of the spectrum of iron have been classified into 
multiplets. The correlation of these multiplets with temperature 
classification is fairly satisfactory, but inspection of the Zeeman 
patterns show that these data are homogeneous for some groups 
and quite discordant for others. W, E. G. 

Structure of the Spectrum of the Neutral Chromium Atom. 
Miguel A. Catalan (Anal Fis. Quim ., 1923, 21, 84—125; cf. this 
vol., ii, 104).—A full description of the flame, arc, and spark spectra 
of chromium. Two classes of lines occur which may be attributed to 
the neutral and ionised atom, respectively. The lines of the first 
class can be grouped into series of triplets following Rydberg’s 
formula with the universal constant R. They may be classified 
into (1) a system of series of ordinary triplets (principal, sharp, and 
diffuse; (2) another system similar and parallel at a distance of 
4436*4; (3) a system of narrow triplets (principal and sharp); 
(4) lines formed by combination of the preceding systems; (5) twelve 
multitriplets; (6) lines formed by combination of the first three 
systems and system (5). The ionisation potential of chromium 
calculated from the term Is is 6*7 volts. The first resonance 
potential calculated from the triplet X 4254, 4275, 4290 is 2*89 volts. 

G. W. R. 

Rttntgen-ray Spectroscopy Applied to Metallic Compounds. 

Karl Becker and Fritz Ebert (Z. Phyrik , 1923,16, 165—169).— 
Results, as follows, have been obtained by the application of the 
Debye-Scherrer method of Rontgen-ray analysis, for the respective 
lengths of side, a, of the elementary cubical cells, and the calculated 
value, d, of the density of certain metals, metallic compounds, 
alloys, and mixed crystals: Ta, a 3*32 A., d 16*3; Cu 2 Zhs, 
a 4*01 A., d 8*17; mixed crystals containing 96*3% Mg^lg and 
3*7% Al, a 4*80 A., d 2*62; NiAl, a 2*82 A., d 6*25; CugAl, 
a 3-47 A., which is smaller than the values of a (4*07 A,) for 
aluminium, and (3*G8 A.) for copper, d 8*52; Ni 6 W, a 3*68 A., 
d 11*94. The two latter substances are most probably mixed 
crystals. The crystal lattice of an alloy of tungsten with 6% 
of nickel corresponds with the typical regular space-centred 
tungsten lattice. The results indicate that Bain’s rule indicating 
the relation of the crystal symmetry of a compound to the symmetry 
of the components (Chem. and Met. Eng. y 1923, 28, 21, 63) is not of 
general application. The crystal lattice of tantalum is space- 
centred, regular, whilst that of thallium surface-centred is tetragonal, 
having a 4*75 A., c 5*40 A. The calculated value of the density 
in the latter case is 11*02. J. S. G. T. 

A Simple Method for the Measurement of Absorption in 
the Ultra-violet. Chr. Winther ( Z. wiss. Phatochem ., 1923, 22, 
125—130*).—The method devised by the author and others (A., 1922, 
ii, 729) for the measurement of spectral absorption in the ultra¬ 
violet by comparison of the absorption with that of p-nitrosodi methyl- 
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aniline, has been improved by the use of a gauze of copper 015 mm. 
thick, as employed by Ham, Fehr, and Bitner (J. Franklin Inst, 
1915, 178, 299), in place of the liquid as comparison substance. 
A series of exposures of a photographic plate to the light transmitted 
by various thicknesses of the substance being investigated is made 
in the usual manner, and the absorption curve determined by 
ascertaining a series of points, corresponding with the various 
thicknesses, where the light transmitted by the substance and the 
gauze, respectively, produced equal photographic effects on the 
plate. For visual observations, a plate coated with fluorescent 
quinine sulphate is employed. Results obtained by the application 
of the method to the case of a 0002 molar solution of salicylic acid 
in alcohol are in close agreement with the results obtained by Henri. 

J. S. G. T. 

Absorption of the Ultra-violet Rays by Phosphorus and 
some of its Compounds. J. E. Purvis ( Proc . Camb. Phil . Soc., 
1923, 21, 566—567).—The absorption of ultra-violet light from a 
condensed cadmium spark by the vapour of phosphorus, phosphine, 
and phosphorus trichloride has been investigated at various tempera¬ 
tures. The results show that neither phosphorus nor its compounds 
with hydrogen or chlorine exhibit any absorption bands in the 
ultra-violet. J. F. S. 

The Absorption Produced by Electrically Luminescent 
Sodium Vapour. F. H. Newman (PM. Mag., 1923, 46, 22—28). 
—The self-reversal of spectrum lines, and the absorption phenomena 
exhibited by a mixture of sodium and potassium vapours rendered 
luminescent by an electrical discharge have been investigated. 
The potassium lines were throughout faint compared with those of 
sodium, but became relatively brighter as the voltage applied to the 
discharge tube was decreased. Raising the temperature of the 
vapour from 300° to 450° caused strong self-reversal of the D-lines 
as seen through the end of the discharge tube, but no other lines 
exhibited self-reversal. Contrary to expectation, the intensities 
of the subordinate series lines were not observed to be increased in a 
constricted part of the discharge. This effect is attributed to self- 
reversal of the lines observed in the region of the constriction, 
where conditions favour absorption of radiation consisting of lines 
converging to 2 p, rather than of the D-lines. Self-reversal of the 
subordinate lines was less marked when the discharge current was 
reduced. Absorption of radiation corresponding with the D-lines 
alone was observed when white light passed through the luminous 
mixture of vapours. J. S. G. T. 

The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectrum of Glyoxal. A. 
Luthy (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1547 — 1548). — The absorption 
spectrum of a hexane solution of glvoxal, the first case in which 
narrow bands have been observed for an aliphatic substance, is 
shown in comparison with that of acetaldehyde. It is divided into 
three distinct regions, the first of which (between A=4613 and 
A— 3119 A.) contains seventeen narrow bands arranged in four groups, 
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the second one large band in the middle ultra-violet (A=2800), and 
the third a large band in the extreme ultra-violet (A.=1950). 

H. J. E. 

The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectrum of Diacetyl. Guil¬ 
laume 0. Lardy (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1548—1550).—Diacetyl 
in hexane solution gives an absorption spectrum which differs 
from those obtained with other solvents in showing greater 
resemblance to those obtained for the vapour. Four narrow bands 
exist between A=4512 and 4054 A., and the curve rises steadily in 
the extreme ultra-violet. H. J. E. 

The Ultra-violet Absorption Spectrum of p-Benzoquinone. 

F. W. Klingstept (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1550—1552; cf. two 
preceding abstracts).—The spectrum of p-benzoquinone in hexane 
solution is shown in comparison with that obtained by Baly (T., 1906, 
89, 502). A large band occurs in the middlb region (A=2790 A.), and 
one of high absorption value (€=20,000) in the extreme ultra-violet 
(A=2410 A.) ; the position and intensity of the latter are similar to 
those which are exhibited by all substances possessing two or three 
ethylenic linkings. Certain bands in the visible spectrum are also 
described, these being similar to those obtained in the cases of 
glyoxal and diacetyl, and it is pointed out that this resemblance is 
of importance in dealing with the theory of quinone structure. 

H. J. E. 

Relation between Absorption and Structure. VI. The 
Structure of 1-Arylpyridinium Salts and Cyclammonium 
Salts generally. Vsevolod Alexandrovitsch Izmailski (J. 
Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1920, 52, 303—344).—According to the 
author’s views on chromoisomerism (cf. A., 1915, ii, 198; 1916, 
i, 287), cyclammonium salts exhibit tautomerism, passing from the 
ammonium (I) to the carbonium (III) formulae through an inter¬ 
mediate chromonium phase (II), thus 
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The position of equilibrium depends on a number of factors, 
such as structure, presence of substituents, and physical influences 
(solvents, temperature, etc.). The intermediate or chromonium 
phase is responsible for the development of colour in these com¬ 
pounds; the other two forms are supposed to be colourless or 
faintly coloured and the compound is coloured only if these “ limit¬ 
ing conditions ” are not realised. Hydrogen and methyl in place 
of R in the above formulae tend to make the nitrogen more basic 
and thus favour the ammonium phase; the salts are colourless, 
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show little absorption, and are good conductors. The introduotion 
of the phenyl group, on the other hand, weakens the basicity of 
the nitrogen, and the carbonium phase is favoured;] in extreme 
cases, the salts (such as the chlorates) are again colourless and 
show more or less pronounced fluorescence (cf. following abstract). 
The chromonium phase, or “ meso-condition,” is favoured by an 
intermediate state. The nature of the anion (X) is also important; 
thus, in the phenylpyridinium series, the iodides are the most 
strongly coloured, bromides less so, and the salts of oxygen-con¬ 
taining acids still less. 

Rise of temperature favours the “ meso ” form and produces 
a deepening of the colour owing to the well-known tendency of 
the quinquevalent nitrogen to pass into the tervalent condition 
in these circumstances (cf. the dissociation of ammonium salts 
on heating). The solvent in which the heating is carried out has 
a considerable effect on the change; non-hydroxylic solvents with 
a low dielectric constant, such as chloroform, favour the production 
of the coloured form, whilst hydroxvlic solvents inhibit the change; 
these solvents have been shown to affect the dissociation of 
quaternary ammonium salts in the same way (cf. Wedekind 
and Paschke, A., 1911, i, 628; von Halban, A., 1911, i, 852). 
Hantzsch’s views of the constitution of these compounds, involving 
the existence of two isomeric ammonium formulae, are criticised 
at length (cf. A., 1911, i, 673); the application of the theory to 
the chromoisomerism of o-quinoneimine and xanthene dyes is 
discussed and formulas similar to (II), in which the amon is 
connected simultaneously to two or more atoms in the molecule, 
are devised for several of these substances. 

Spectrographie measurements on a number of salts of the 
1-phenylpyridinium series (cf. this vol., i, 602) were carried out. 

To prove the analogy of the 1-phenylpyridinium salts with the 
chromonium salts of triphenylcarbinol, double compounds with 
hydriodic acid and tin tetrabromide and tetraiodiae were pre¬ 
pared. Phenylpyridinium iodide gives an unstable, yellow com¬ 
pound with hydrogen iodide; a brownish-orange compound with 
tin tetrabromide, and a nearly black, crystalline compound , 
C 1 iH 1 pNI,SnI 4 , with tin tetraiodide, which was analysed. The 
behaviour of the pyridinium salts towards various solvents is 
described. G. A. R. K. 

Relation between Absorption and Structure. VII. 
Fluorescent iV-Arylpyridinium Salts. V. A. Izmails ki (J. Russ. 
Phys . CAem. Soc,, 1920, 52, 344—358).—When exposed to the light 
of an induction arc, a number of arylpyridinium salts exhibit 
fluorescence in the solid state; the phenomenon is not observed 
in solution, and is due almost entirely to the action of ultra-violet 
rays, because filtration of the light through an uviol plate or glass 
prevents it completely; no fluorescence is observed when the 
compounds are illuminated by means of a Nemst lamp. The 
occurrence of the phenomenon is closely bound up with the structure 
of the compounds, and is dependent both on the nature of the 
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organic radicle R attached to the nitrogen atom and that of the 
acid radicle X (see preceding abstract). When R~H or CH 8 no 
fluorescence is observed; nearly all iV-phenyl derivatives fluoresce 
to some extent, and the fluorescence is greatly enhanced by the 
presence of a methoxy- or an ethoxy-group, less so of an hydroxyl 
group, in the benzene ring; the para-compounds are particularly 
strongly fluorescent. The methyl group, on the other hand, has 
an unfavourable effect, whilst halogens and nitro-groups destroy 
fluorescence altogether (cf. Meyer, A., 1903, ii, 706). The sub¬ 
stitution of (3-naphtliyl for phenyl increases the fluorescence, whilst 
the introduction of a-naphthyl is unfavourable. 

The introduction of hydroxyl into the pyridine nucleus itself 
(in the 3-position) affects fluorescence adversely; the fusion of 
the nucleus with an aromatic ring is favourable, but the compounds 
are greatly affected by the substituents, such .as methyl groups, 
present in the pyridine ring. 

The influence of the anion in these salts is considerable in the 
order -C10 4 >“"N0 3 and -S0 4 >-Cl>“Br>-I, the chlorates being 
the most strongly fluorescent. 

Acyclic ammonium salts do not exhibit fluorescence, the tetra- 
methyl-, phenyltrimethyl-, phenyldimethylethyl-, and phenyl- 
benzyldimethyl-ammonium chlorates having been specially inves¬ 
tigated. The new salts prepared include pyridinium chlorate , 
white leaflets, m. p. above 250°; methylpyridinium chlorate , 
crystals, m. p. about 130°; ph^nyldimethyleihylammonium chlorate , 
colourless needles, m. p. indefinite, about 200°; phenyltrimethyl - 
ammonium chlorate , yellow powder, m. p. 130—150°. A list is 
given of the 103 compounds examined. 

From the above facts it is concluded that ammonium salts and 
pyridinium salts having an ammonium structure do not exhibit 
fluorescence; the fluorescence of dihydropyridine derivatives (cf. 
Ley and Engelhardt, A., 1908, ii, 911; 1910, ii, 813), of such com¬ 
pounds as maleinimide and succinimide and of heterocyclic com¬ 
pounds existing in a carbonium phase point to the latter possessing 
the function of a fluorophore in the cases under discussion. The phenyl 
group attached to nitrogen may share in this function, but it is 
not sufficient to produce fluorescence if the nitrogen is quinque- 
valent, as in the acyclic ammonium salts described above; whilst 
tervalent nitrogen appears to function as an auxophore. In 
accordance with this, conditions favouring the basic function of 
the nitrogen and, consequently, the ammonium form of the salt 
are unfavourable to fluorescence, whilst conditions diminishing the 
basicity of the nitrogen have the reverse effect. G. A. R. K. 

Investigations on the Dependence of Rotatory Power on 
Chemical Constitution. XX. The Rational Study of Optical 
Properties including Refraction. Harold Hunter (T., 1923, 
123, 1671—1682). 

The Natural Optical Activity of Regular Crystals of Sodium 
Chlorate and Sodium Bromate. Carl Hermann (Z. Physik . 
1923, 16, 103—134).—Bom’s theory of the optics of crystals, based 
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on dynamical considerations applied to the crystal lattice (ibid., 
1922, 8, 390), is employed to deduce expressions, in the form of 
power series, for the respective optical rotatory powers of sodium 
chlorate and sodium bromate, crystals characterised by being 
regular and optically isotropic, which are optically inactive when 
in solution or molten. Observed and calculated values of optical 
rotatory power for wave-lengths between 4 x 10" 5 and 8x 10~° cm. 
are in close agreement in the case of sodium bromate. Complete 
agreement, at least for the long wave-length region, is obtainable 
by a slight displacement of the electronic centre of mass. Differences 
shown in the region of short wave-lengths indicate that the assump¬ 
tions made in the theory, viz., that the electrons and corresponding 
anion may be regarded as concentrated in respective points, is 
unjustified in the region of resonant frequencies. In the case of 
sodium chlorate, calculated values of the rotatory power are approxi¬ 
mately only one-half the experimental values. This result indicates 
the necessity for considerable alteration in the structure of the 
lattice model employed in developing the theory, possibly effected 
by a displacement of the centre of mass of the electrons, a procedure 
possible only with Vegard’s model (this vol., ii, 162) and not with 
those of Kolkmeyer, Bijvoet, and Karssen (A., 1921, ii, 200) or 
Dickinson and Goodhue (A., 1922, ii, 145). J. S. G. T. 

The Behaviour of the More Important Carbohydrates 
(Dextrose, Galactose, Lsevulose, Mannose, Maltose, Lactose, 
Sucrose) in Strong Acid, Alkali, Sulphite, and Hydrogen 
Sulphite Solutions. II. The Mutarotation and Rotation of 
Carbohydrates under the Action of Strong Acids. B. Bleyer 
and H. Scumidt ( Biochem. Z., 1923, 138, 119—141).—Arising out 
of the authors’ work on the hydrolysis of lactose by strong acids 
(this vol., ii, 306), the effects on the specific rotation of various 
mono- and di-saccharides of concentrations of sulphuric acid up 
to 28 N are investigated. The changes of [a] D shown by such sugars 
as dextrose and galactose are classified as primary and secondary. 
The former type of change is a gradual rise of equilibrium [a] D with 
increasing concentration of acid up to 22 N. For any given con¬ 
centration up to this limit, the [a] D initially reached is constant. 
The secondary change, shown in acid concentrations of 242V and 
above, is a slow upward change of rotation from the initial equili¬ 
brium value, which is ascribed to a gradual condensation of the 
monosaccharide to form disaccharides (maltose, tsomaltose, galacto- 
biose). Lactose shows the same type of primary change as dextrose 
and galactose; hydrolysis begins at 182V. Maltose is exceptional 
in that the variation of [a^ with acid concentration is much less 
marked than in the case of the other sugars mentioned, a slight 
fall up to 12 N and a rise from 122V to 22 N being observed. In 
242V acid maltose reaches the same final equilibrium as is attained 
by dextrose in the same acid concentration. Mannose in 
shows an initial equilibrium laevorotation (cf. the equilibrium 
dextrorotation in water) which slowly changes to dextrorotation. 
It is suggested that this is again due to disaccharide formation. 
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Lffivulose shows an increase of [aj, up to 16# acid; above this 
concentration, a fall in [a] D associated with decomposition is 
observed. Sucrose in 28#-H 2 S0 4 at 15° is immediately hydrolysed. 
The observations are extended to other acids (hydrochloric, nitric, 
perchloric, formic, and acetic) with results similar to those already 
recorded. In its behaviour towards concentrated nitric acid 
(d=l*38) IsBVulose differs from the other sugars, which show rises 
in [<x] D followed by falls and the formation of coloured decomposi¬ 
tion products. Lsevulose shows a continuous slow fall in [a] D 
to an equilibrium value which corresponds with the formation 
of a colourless oxidation product. This has not been identified, 
but it is suggested that it may be of the type of p-ketogluconic 
acid. 

It is concluded that these results do not accord with the existing 
theories of mutarotation (Lippmann, Hudson, Fischer, and Tollens), 
and a new theory is deduced which involves the fusion of the 
Lippmann and Hudson theories with the “ hydration ” theories. 

J. P. 

Rotation Dispersion. I. Lifschitz (Z. physikal. Chem ., 1923, 
105, 27—54).—Rotation of the plane of polarised light and rotation 
dispersion is discussed, and it is shown that the existence of optical 
activity depends on the presence of at least four coupled electrons, 
which possess only axial symmetry. This system may be carried 
by a single atom or by several atoms of the molecule, and in the 
first case the atom carrying the asymmetric electron system is 
known as the asymmetric atom. A close relationship exists between 
absorption of light and the Cotton effect. The Cotton effect is 
to be expected in those bands which may be attributed to the asym¬ 
metric or, better expressed, axial symmetric electron systems. An 
optically active molecule may contain several such electron systems, 
and consequently the rotation dispersion can, because of internal 
superposition, exhibit an abnormal character. The relationship 
between rotation dispersion and absorption and circular dichroism, 
respectively, in the absorption bands of active substances can 
furnish valuable information in connexion with analysis of spectra 
and in the consideration of stereochemical problems. The rotation 
dispersion of a large number of heavy metal complex derivatives 
and organic substances has been investigated, and the results have 
been discussed in connexion with spectroscopic, photochemical, 
and stereochemical data. The specific rotation of the bivalent cobalt, 
nickel, and uranyl derivatives of d-hydroxymethylenecamphor 
and nitrocamphor, the tervalent cobalt, chromium, and aluminium 
salts of d-hydroxymethylenecamphor, d-hydroxymethylenecam- 
phor, d-camphorquinone, oximinocamphor, and camphorquinone- 
phenylhydrazone has been measured in various solvents and with 
light of various wave-lengths. The results are presented in tabulated 
form and also as curves. In the formation of resolvable complexes 
from active materials, in many cases partial asymmetric syntheses 
are achieved, the significance and nature of which are discussed. 

J. F. S. 
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The Theory of Photochemical Reactions. W. Nernst and 
W. Noddack (Sitzungsber. A had. Wiss. Berlin , 1923, 15, 110— 
115).—Various typical photochemical reactions are briefly reviewed, 
and the authors conclude that whilst in purely photochemical 
processes light is absorbed in quanta, experimental verification 
of this fact is possible only for radiation confined within a restricted 
spectral region, and when the reaction occurs under relatively 
simple conditions, as the photochemical process is, in general, 
accompanied by a dark reaction which very materially affects the 
amount of substance transformed. General thermodynamic con¬ 
siderations indicate, as pointed out by Warburg (A., 1920, ii, 210) 
that the quantum relation Q—Nhv cannot apply in the case of 
a photochemical process effected by radiation of such long wave¬ 
length that the quanta are too small to render the reaction possible. 
In the case of photochemical processes effected by radiation 
characterised by very large quanta, e.g., the effect of Rontgen rays 
on a photographic plate, the amount of substance transformed 
is very much larger than that calculated from the quantum 
relation Q—Nhv , and in all such cases the relation must be replaced 
by the equation Q—Nq , where q denotes the energy of atomic 
dissociation of the molecule concerned. The photochemical law 
of equivalence may be shown to hold when the absorbed quantum 
of energy is not greatly different from the energy necessary to 
initiate the chemical process concerned and when the photochemical 
process proper is not accompanied by secondary reactions. 

J. S. G. T. 

Investigation of the Application of the Photochemical 
Equivalence Law to Dry [Photographic] Plates. J. Eggert 
and W. Noddack ( Sitzungsber . Akad. Wiss. Berlin , 1923, 15, 
116—122).—In continuation of previous work (ibid., 1921, 13, 
631), the authors have shown that the photochemical equivalence 
law is applicable to the process occurring when a silver bromide 
gelatin emulsion is illuminated with radiations of respective wave¬ 
lengths 436, 405, and 365 /*/*, provided the incident radiation is 
not too intense. J. S. G. T. 

Action of Traces of Impurities on the Photochemical 
Synthesis of Carbonyl Chloride. J. Cathala (Butt. Soc. chim ., 
1923, [iv], 33, 576—581).—An apparatus for the study of the 
photochemical synthesis of carbonyl chloride is described consisting 
essentially of an ampoule containing the liquefied gas, which is 
allowed to evaporate into a graduated reservoir charged with 
mercury. A measured volume is displaced by the mercury into 
a quartz vessel heated to about 850° in an electric furnace, where 
the carbonyl chloride is completely dissociated and passes after 
cooling into a jacketed transparent quartz vessel illuminated by 
the light of a mercury vapour lamp. The produot is analysed 
by estimations of the free and the combined chlorine. The pre¬ 
liminary experiments revealed considerable variations in the yield 
under similar outward conditions, increasing yields of oarbonyl 
chloride being obtained from the carbon monoxide and chlorine 
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derived from the dissociation of the vapours evolved from the 
later fractions of liquefied carbonyl chloride in the ampoule. The 
introduction of a small quantity of air into the gases at the later 
stage once again caused a lowering of the yield, but this could not 
be attributed to the effect of oxygen in this case, as this gas would 
be eliminated as carbon dioxide in the furnace, and it is therefore 
the carbon dioxide formed from carbon monoxide and the oxygen 
dissolved in the liquefied carbonyl chloride which apparently 
causes the observed retarding action on the photochemical synthesis. 

G. F. M. 

Photochemical Studies. I. Photochemical Decomposition 
of solid Oxalic Acid. W. Albert Noyes, jun., and A. B. Kouper- 
man (J. Amer. Chem . Soc ., 1923, 45, 1398—1400).—The photo¬ 
chemical decomposition of anhydrous oxalic acid, hydrated oxalic 
acid, a saturated solution of oxalic acid in contact with the solid, 
and formic acid has been investigated. As sources of illumination 
were used a carbon arc which gave light down to 250 /x/ut, a carbon 
arc in which the electrodes had been previously soaked in salt 
solutions, which extended the range to 220 /a/a, a mercury lamp 
with a quartz window giving light to 185 /a/a, and a mercury lamp 
with a fluorite window giving light to 100 /a/a. The results show 
that anhydrous oxalic acid is decomposed by ultra-violet light of 
wave-lengths shorter than 250 /a/a. The rate of decomposition is 
greater for shorter wave-lengths. The rate of decomposition is 
much increased by the presence of water, but there is a long 
induction period which is less when water is present than when 
it is absent. In the case of formic acid, the induction period is 
small. Since water vapour is one of the products of decomposi¬ 
tion, the action may be autocatalytic, and this may be the explan¬ 
ation of the induction period. Other possible explanations of 
the induction period are that it may be due to the slow production 
of formic acid, this being then rapidly decomposed. In this case, 
the rate of reaction would not reach a maximum until the rate 
of production of formic acid became constant, or the induction 
period may be due to the slow rate of diffusion of the products 
of decomposition out of the solid and from the surface. These 
various possibilities are discussed. After the induction period, 
the rate of reaction is constant. The wave-length necessary to 
decompose the solid acid does not agree with that calculated from 
Perrin's formula, based on a rough determination of the temperature 
coefficient of the rate of thermal decomposition. J. F. S. 

An Application of the Anti-oxygenising Power of Phenols : 
Increase in Fastness to Light of Dyes on Fibre. Alfred 
Gellet and Fernand Giot (Compt. rend ., 1923, 176, 1558—1560; 
of. this vol., i, 675).—Treatment of fabrics with dyes which are 
not fast to light and subsequently with diphenols and other anti- 
oxvgenisers shows that these exert a protective action against 
light whether they enter into the molecular structure or not. Azo¬ 
dyes on cotton and wool and some acid colours such as eosin are 
protected, but this protection does not extend to nitro-dyes; the 
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suggestion of auto-oxidation is made with regard to the latter. 
Fading of triphenylmethane dyes of all types seems to be, not 
oxidation, but another type of reaction. Basic colours are not 

E rotected, quinol in alkaline solution even accelerates the change. 

a some cases, a considerable excess of the diphenol (10 mols. to 
1 mol. of dye) is required to give definite protection. [Cf. J.S.C.I ., 
1923, Aug.] H. J. E. 

Photochemical Transformation of Fluorescent Dye Solu¬ 
tions. Peter Pringsheim (Z. Physik , 1923, 16, 71—76).—In replv 
to Weigert’s criticism (A., 1922, ii, 681) of the author’s previous work 
indicating that the photochemical law of equivalence does not 
apply when part of the absorbed radiation is re-emitted as fluores¬ 
cence, the author shows that, in the case of an alkaline aqueous 
solution of eosin, which ordinarily is only slightly sensitive to 
photochemical change, and becomes extremely sensitive when a 
little ethyl alcohol is added to the solution, identical light-absorbing 
and fluorescent properties are possessed by both forms of solution. 
In the extremely sensitive solution, fluorescence and chemical 
reaction are both excited by light confined to the same spectral 
region, and can both be produced by monochromatic radiation. 

J. S. G. T. 

Photoelectric Conduction and Chemical Combination. 

B. Gudden and R. Pohl (Z. Physik, 1923, 16, 42—45).—The 
photoelectric properties of certain compounds, viz., carbonates, 
halides, oxides, sulphides, etc., of metals such as mercury, silver, 
cadmium, etc., are correlated with various physico-chemical pro¬ 
perties of these substances, viz., colour, lattice energy, volatility, 
solubility, etc., which are attributed by Fajans (Natururiss., 1923, 
11, 165) to a distortion of the shell of the anionic electrons by the 
kations. J. S. G. T. 

Radioactive Constants up to 1923. Stefan Meyer (Jahrb. 
Radioaktiv . Elektronik , 1923, 19, 334—344).—The constants given 
in 1920 (A., 1921, ii, 235) are brought up to date. W. E. G. 

Characteristic RCntgen Radiation of the First [Lighter] 
Elements. J. Holtsmark (Physikal. Z., 1923, 24, 225—230).— 
In continuation of previous work (A., 1922, ii, 543), the author 
has investigated photoelectrically the limiting values of potential 
necessary for the excitation of K -radiation in lithium and glucinum, 
respectively. The value found for lithium is 52*6 volts, and for 
glucinum a provisional value, 95±5 volts, is given. In the case 
of lithium, a linear relation, differing according as the value of 
the exciting potential was respectively above or below the critical 
value, was established between the ratio of the photoelectric effect 
to the intensity of the exciting cathode rays and the exciting 
potential. A similar discontinuity was not observed in the case 
of glucinum. Available data relating to limiting potentials neces¬ 
sary for exciting A-radiation in the case of the lighter elements 
of atomic number 1—11 are tabulated. A linear relationship 
exists between the square root of the critical exciting potential 
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and the atomio number (z) of the corresponding elements for 
values of z equal to 2, 3, 4, and 5. The relationship in the case 
of the remaining elements is different, and the cause of this differ¬ 
ence is briefly discussed in the light of Bohr’s theory of atomic 
structure. J. S. G. T. 

The Quantitative Measurement of Radium Emanation by 
the a-Radiation. Corrections for Pressure and for the 
Nature of the Gaseous Mixture. Adolphe Lepape (Compt. 
rend ., 1923, 176, 1613—1616).—In measuring the radium eman¬ 
ation used for experiments on the ionisation of gases, certain cor- 
, rections should be made. When the pressure is less than 720 mm., 
or if any considerable percentage of carbon dioxide is present, 
the ionising effect of the emanation is sensibly changed. The 
dimensions of the condenser should also be taken into account. 
Results of experiments in which these factors vary over a wide 
range are given. H. J. E. 

The Constant of Polonium. (Mlle) St. Maracineanu 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1879—1881).—-As the result of a large 
number of experiments, the author obtains the value 139*5 days 
for the half-change period, the radioactive constant, A, being 
4-96 x 10~ 3 (day) -1 . The best results were obtained with polonium 
on glass, with or without a screen. The examination of radioactive 
material deposited on metallic surfaces is not recommended. 

E. E. T. 

The Collision Area of Molecules of the Rare Gases towards 
Slow Electrons. Carl Ramsatjer (Jahrb. Radioaktiv . Elektronik , 
1923, 19, 345—354).—Measurements of the collision areas of 
molecules of the rare gases have shown that these gases behave 
in a very different manner from hydrogen and nitrogen. As the 
velocity of the electron falls, the area of nitrogen and hydrogen 
molecules increases to a constant value which does not differ 
widely from that deduced from the kinetic theory. On the 
other hand, the collision area of the molecules of the rare gases 
at first increases to a maximum and then decreases rapidly as 
the velocity of the electron decreases. For argon, krypton, and 
xenon, the collision area at the maximum is four or five times, 
and at 0*75 V is one-seventh of that derived from the kinetic 
theory. These gases are practically transparent to slow-moving 
electrons. These results are at variance with the electricity laws, 
which require that the collision area should approach infinity as 
the electron velocity approaches zero. W. E. G. 

Dielectric Constants of Colloidal Solutions. IV. J. Errera 
(Kolloid Z ., 1923, 32, 373—376; cf. A., 1922, ii, 694; this vol., 
ii, 225).—A continuation of previous work. The dependence of 
the dielectric constant of vanadium pentoxide sols on the potential 
difference with different wave-lengths has been investigated and 
it is shown that the dielectric constant increases with increasing 
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potential. The dependence of the dielectric constant of vanadium 
pentoxide sols on the frequency of the alternating current is 
expressed generally by a curve which is made up of four sections, 
a concave slowly rising section, a rapidly rising straight line, a 
saturation section, and a slowly rising section. The experimental 
results have been briefly discussed in connexion with the dipole 
theory. J. P. S. 

Calibration of Cells for Conductivity Measurements. II. 
Intercomparison of Cell Constants. Henry C. Parker (J. 
Amer. Chem , Soc ., 1923, 45, 1366—1379; cf. this vol., ii, 6).— 
A new method is described for the intercomparison of cell constants 
over a large range of concentration and the results of several series 
of such comparisons are given. The range of concentrations 
through which the intercomparisons were made is twenty-five 
times as great as that used previously. The effect of platinising 
and the disposition of the electrodes on a cell constant is shown 
by the intercomparison curves. It is indicated that there is a 
gradual transition in the shape of the curve as the electrodes are 
placed farther apart, the farthest apart giving a curve showing 
the most nearly constant value. None of the electrodes compared 
give what may be considered as a fixed value for the derived cell 
constant. A new effect, similar in some respects to polarisation, 
is found to occur at high dilutions with all types of cells used in the 
present work. This effect is shown to amount to at least 0*33% 
at moderate concentrations, in the case of one type of electrode 
which has been used in many accurate conductivity measurements. 
Correction of the existing conductivity data for this effect would 
tend to increase the values of the equivalent conductivity at the 
higher dilutions. The limiting values would probably be affected 
to a considerable extent, the values of the calculated degree of 
ionisation being reduced in like proportion. A theory to account 
for this effect, at high dilutions, is put forward, which assumes 
the presence of an adsorbed layer in contact with the electrodes. 
The correction for the resistance of this layer is assumed to be 
positive or negative, according to whether the adsorbed layer 
contains an excess or a deficiency of the conducting material. 

J. P. 8. 

Membrane Potentials in the Donnan Equilibrium. David 

I. Hitchcock {J. Gen. Physiol ., 1923, 5, 661—663).—It is pointed 
out that although Loeb’s views on the role of Donnan’s theory 
in regulating the properties of proteins necessarily leads to results 
in agreement with the second law of thermodynamics, his work 
constitutes a distinct advance. Hill, in his criticism (this vol., 
ii, 221), has offered no other explanation of the facts. W. O. K. 

Phenomenon of Electrical Superteneion. HI. A. Smits 
( Proc . K. Akad . Weiensch . Amsterdam, 1923, 26, 259—265; cf. 
A,, 1919, ii, 91, 387).—A theoretical paper in which the eleotrioal 
supertension of a palladium or platinum electrode is considered 
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when the metal is functioning as a cathode. The equilibria are 
considered on the basis of the theory of allotropy. J. F. S. 

Metallised Electrodes from Porous Clay and the Simplest 
Form of the Acid-Alkali Cell. K. A. Hofmann (Her., 1923, 56, 
[J3], 1456—1463).—The behaviour of electrodes made erf tubes of 
porous clay impregnated with platinum, palladium, or iridium has 
been examined. The electrodes are moistened with 2#-sodium 
hydroxide solution or 22V r -sulphuric acid and partly immersed in 
sulphuric acid or sodium hydroxide solution, their upper portions 
being surrounded by hydrogen or hydrogen and oxygen, respectively. 
It is found that such eleotrodes when placed in the oppositely 
active electrolyte or in a neutral salt solution render the surrounding 
gas as active as if they were not immersed in the electrolyte but in 
the moistening acid or alkali. It follows, therefore, that the elec¬ 
trically active layer must lie at the zone of contact of the gas and 
the moistening acid or alkali, that is, at the surface of the tube 
above the liquid. Peculiar properties of the impregnated electrodes 
are (i) the unexpected stability of the sulphuric acid used in moisten¬ 
ing the tubes towards the neutralising action of the sodium hydroxide 
with which the lower end is surrounded, (ii) the much smaller 
but still considerable stability of sodium hydroxide towards sul¬ 
phuric acid under similar conditions, (iii) the increase in potential 
after the current has been allowed to flow, and (iv) the slower attain¬ 
ment of the highest potential by electrodes moistened with sulphuric 
acid than by those wetted with sodium hydroxide. A probable 
explanation of these peculiarities is found in the protective action 
of the layer of neutral salt produced within the tube. H. W. 

Intermittent Current Electrolysis. I. The Influence of 
Intermittent Current on Overvoltage. Samuel Glasstone 
(T., 1923, 123, 1745—1750). 

Electrolytic Conduction : Sequel to an Attempt (1886) to 
Apply a Theory of Residual Affinity. Henry E. Armstrong 
(Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 619—621).—The theory of residual 
affinity advanced by the author in explanation of the phenomena 
of electrolytic conduction (ibid., 1886, 40, 268) is illustrated more 
especially by reference to the work of Tubandt (A., 1921, ii, 426) 
on the electrical conducting properties of the heated solid halides 
of silver and lead. In the case of silver iodide, the primarily active 
unit is Agl, whilst in lead chloride the active unit is PbClg. By 
assuming one or more of these primary units to be distributed at 
each electrode and that a circuit is formed by these molecules 
being coupled with complex molecules which differ in structure 
in the two cases, the author shows how, in the case of silver iodide, 
silver is deposited at one electrode and withdrawn from the other, 
while in the lead halides, the halogen is abandoned to the one 
electrode and taken from the other, results which agree with those 
obtained by Tubandt. A similar interpretation may equally be 
applied to the process of electrolysis of aqueous solutions (this 
vof., ii, 642). J. S. G. T. 
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A New Method to Determine the Hydration of Iona. The 
Hydration of the Lithium-ion. G. Babakovse# (Rec. trav. 
chim ., 1923, 42, 533—534; cf. this vol., ii, 288).—Corrects some 
arithmetical errors in the preceding paper. F. A. M. 

Ionisation of Alcohols. Roger J. Williams and R. W» 
Truesdail (J. Amer. Chem. Soc. t 1923, 45, 1348—1353).—An 
attempt to determine the nature and the extent of the ionisation 
of ethyl alcohol has been made by investigation of the point of 
equilibrium of the reaction EtOH-fNaOH H 2 0+Et0Na. 

The method of determining the amount of water formed consisted 
in shaking a known amount of the mixture with a known weight 
of granules of calcium carbide for a definite length of time so that 
only about 4% of the water was used up. The calcium in suspension 
as hydroxide was determined nephelometrically and by comparison 
of this with the values obtained by the action of calcium carbide 
on samples of alcohol containing known amounts of water the 
amount of water actually present in the reaction mixture was 
ascertained. The results for the degree of ionisation into hydrogen- 
and ethoxide-ions are, from the nature of the method, too high, 
but, despite this, they appear to confirm the much more accurate 
value found by Danner and Hildebrand (this vol., ii, 166, 117). 
Assuming that esterification is a neutralisation reaction, the degree 
of ionisation of alcohol into ethyl- and hydroxyl-ions is shown by 
calculation to be zero. The reaction of methyl alcohol with mag¬ 
nesium nitride, calcium hydride, and calcium carbide, respectively, 
has been investigated, and it is shown that in each case the alcohol 
reacts as a weak acid, and that there is no evidence to indicate that 
it ionises in any other way than as a weak acid, namely, CH**OH zZ 
CH 3 *0'+H\ With magnesium nitride, the reaction is 6CH 3 *OH+ 
Mg 3 N 2 —> 3Mg(0*CH 3 ) 2 +2NH 3 , with calcium hydride, CH 3 *OH+ 
CaH2=(CH 3 '0) 2 Ca4-H 2 ,and with calcium carbide 2CH 3 *OH+CaC 2 = 
Ca(OCH 3 ) 2 +C 2 H 2 . J. F. S. 

Atomic Heats of Cadmium and Tin at Low Temperatures. 
Worth H. Rodebtjsh (J. Amer . Chem. 8oc. } 1923, 45, 1413—1416). 
—The atomic heats of cadmium and tin have been measured by 
the same method as was employed by Eastman and Rodebush for 
similar determinations of the alkali metals (A., 1918, ii, 149). The 
apparatus was of the same kind, but constructed of metal. The 
present measurements extend over the range 70—100° K. and are 
sufficiently accurate for use in fixing the curves for the metals 
over the temperature range 0—298° K. The following values for 
C p are recorded : cadmium, 69*66°, 4*67; 72*40°, 4*74; 77*56°, 4*88; 
80*09°, 4*96; 85*06°, 5*04; 87*70°, 5*11; 89*91°, 5*15; 94*70°, 5*23; 
97*08°, 5*26; 99*37°, 5*31; 298°, 6*25; tin, 69*93°, 4*57; 72*39°, 
4*64; 77*71°, 4*83; 84*00°, 4*98; 88*90°, 5*07; 93*56°, 5*17; 96*21°, 
5*26; 101*00°, 5*34; 298°, 6*50. J. F. S. 

Chemical Constants of Diatomic Molecules. R. R. S. Cox 
(Proc. Camb . Phil. Soc., 1923, 21, 541—551).—A theoretical dis¬ 
cussion in which it appears that no certain conclusion as to the 
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chemical constants of diatomic molecules can at present be drawn. 
It seems quite possible that the discordance between the value 
found and the theoretical value may have a theoretical basis; 
but this cannot be asserted until further experimental data are 
available. Accurate and numerous measurements of p and K pt 
further information as to the specific heat of the vapour and solid 
at low temperatures, and measurements of the band spectra are 
necessary before much further progress can be made. J. F. S. 

Heat Capacities and Entropies of Diatomic and Polyatomic 
Gases. H. C. Urey (J. Amer. Chem. Soc ., 1923, 45,1445—1455). 
—A theoretical paper in which the entropy constant for diatomic 
gases having no vibrational energy is evaluated. The entropy 
of hydrogen (29*25), nitrogen (45*59), hydrogen fluoride (39*84), 
hydrogen chloride (42*95), hydrogen bromide (45*79), carbon 
monoxide (45*6), and nitric oxide (45*3) have Been calculated from 
equations deduced in the paper and the values given in brackets 
found for 25°. These values have been compared, wherever possible, 
with experimental entropy determinations, and in most cases an 
exceptionally good agreement has been found. The moments of 
inertia of oxygen (41X10 -40 ), hydrogen iodide (4x10^°), and 
chlorine (109 XlO" 40 ) have been calculated from their observed 
entropies, and attention is directed to the probability that oxygen 
and possibly nitric oxide do not follow the equation deduced. The 
values for the moment of inertia at 25° are given in brackets. The 
entropy equation for diatomic gases which possess vibrational heat, 
capacity is discussed. The constant for the entropy equation of 
gases the molecules of which have tetrahedral symmetry has been 
obtained and the dimensions of the methane molecule are calculated. 
Using this equation, £=R log* TWMWV— 11*39-f-3/2E log, T+ 
Eloge 7+99*14, and inserting the value /=2*232xl0“ 41 gives the 
entropy of methane as 34*25. J. F. S. 

The Properties of Saturated Fluids in the Region of the 
Critical Point. J. E. Versohaffelt (J. Phys. Radium , 1923, 4, 
158—169). —Assuming that the conditions of continuity are satisfied 
at the critical point, the characteristic equation oi a saturated 
fluid in this region is deduced by expanding p, the pressure, in a 
series of ascending powers of v—v e and of T—T CJ v c and T c being, 
respectively, the critical volume and critical temperature of the 
fluid. The values of the constants in the expansion are determined 
by applying thermodynamic principles. The v,T saturation curve 
is, on these assumptions, shown to approximate to a parabola of 
the second degree in the region of the critical point. The author 
considers that experimental evidence is in accord with the existence 
of an analytical discontinuity at the critical point in the case of 
the critical isothermal, and shows that, under these conditions, the 
saturation vT curve consists of two branches, similarly directed, 
of a parabola of the third degree. Moreover, it is considered that 
the existence of the analytical discontinuity referred to is not in 
discord with the physical continuity of the liquid and gaseous 
states. J. S. G. T. 
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The Thermodynamics of the Formation of Mixed Crystals. 
K. F. Herzfeld (Z. Phyaik , 1923, 16, 84—99).—The formula 
deduced by Grimm and Herzfeld for the heat of formation of 
mixed crystals (ibid., 77) from consideration of the energy associated 
with the respective crystal lattices, is applied to obtain thermo¬ 
dynamic formulae relating more especially to the entropy, miscibility, 
and the critical temperature of separation into components, in the 
case of mixed crystals. Reference is also made to the absorption 
of salts by crystals at low temperatures, and the precipitation of 
mixed crystals from solutions. The theoretical results are compared 
with experimental results in the cases of the pairs of salts, KCl,NaCJ; 
KF,RbF; and KBr,KI. J. S. G. T. 

Cryoscopic Investigations of some Solutions in Bromine. 
Wladimir Finkelstein (Z. physikal. Chem, 1923, 105, 10—26).— 
The cryoscopic constant for highly purified bromine has been 
determined by measuring the depression of the freezing point of 
bromine brought about by dissolving carbon tetrachloride in it. 
Assuming that carbon tetrachloride is unimolecular and has the 
molecular weight 153*84, the cryoscopic constant is found to be 
83*12. The value obtained from van’t Hoff’s formula, using 
16*185 as the latent heat of fusion of bromine and —7*32° as the 
freezing point, is 86*35. The depression of the freezing point of 
bromine brought about by arsenic tribromide, sulphur monobromide, 
aluminium tribromide, and tribromoacetic acid has been determined 
for several concentrations in each case. The results show that 
the substances arsenic tribromide, sulphur monobromide, and carbon 
tetrachloride, which do not conduct an electric current in bromine 
solution, have molecular weights strictly the same as the theoretical 
values, whilst aluminium tribromide and tribromoacetic acid which 
do conduct an electric current in bromine solution have molecular 
weights twice as large as the theoretical value, and the polymerisation 
constant in these cases is the same for all concentrations. Further 
determinations were carried out with phosphorus pentabromide, 
acetamide, and antimony tribromide; all these substances arc con¬ 
ductors of electricity when dissolved in bromine, and in consequence 
of solvation and polymerisation they form complexes which increase 
in complexity with increasing concentration. In the case of acet¬ 
amide, the curve between molecular weight and concentration 
shows a definite maximum which lies at about 2%, and it is at this 
point it is suggested that the maximum complexity lies, or at 
least the influence of dissociation is equal to that of complex 
formation, and at higher concentration than 2% the dissociation 
is increasingly greater than the complex formation. The electrioal 
conductivity of the solutions examined is closely connected with 
the formation of complicated complex molecules. J. F. S. 

The Investigation of Double Salts in Solution by Ebullio- 
scopic Methods, F. Bourion and E. Rouyer (Compt. rend., 
1923, 176, 1708—1710).—A mathematical investigation of the law 
of mixtures as applied to the investigation of double salts in solution 
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by the method of continuous variations when applied to ebullioscopio 
measurements (this vol., ii, 57). G. F. M. 

A Method for the Determination of Molecular Weights in 
Aqueous Solution. Kasimik Jablczynski (I** Zjazd Chemikdw 
PoUkich , 1923, 19).—A method for the determination of molecular 
weights in aqueous solution is described, depending on the difference 
in the rates of evaporation of a given solution and of water under 
parallel conditions. R. T. 

Sublimation of Plant and Animal Products. Arno 
Viehaener (J. Assoc. Off . Afric . Chem ., 1923, 6, 473—481).— 
Apparatus is described for the ready sublimation of large or small 
quantities of material. Observations of crystalline form, melting 
and subliming points, etc., may be made directly with the micro¬ 
scope. * A. G. P. 

The Principle of a General Method of Determining the 
Calorific Capacity of Solids and Liquids. Application to 
the Determination of the Water Value of Calorimetric Bombs. 
Charles Moureu, Charles Dtjeraisse, and Ph. Landrieu ( Oompt . 
rend., 1923,176, 1513—1515).—The essential feature of the method 
is the use of two separate resistances, identical in design, material, 
and electrical value, which are placed in two similar calorimeters. 
The resistances are set up in series and connected with a source of 
current. In one calorimeter the solid is placed in a known mass 
of distilled water; in the other there is a weighed amount of water. 
A thermometer is placed in each calorimeter, these two thermometers 
being standardised against each other. The method eliminates 
errors due to inaccuracy of the thermometer and obviates the use 
of the mechanical equivalent of heat as a factor in calculation. 
Moreover, no electrical measurements are necessary while the 
current is passing. Experiments with this form of apparatus are 
in progress. H. J. E. 

The Heat of Formation of Solid Solutions. G. Bruni (Bull. 
Soc . chim 1923, fiv], 33, 696—697).—The author criticises 
Landrieu’s results (A., 1922, i, 808), and especially his conclusion 
that solid solutions are differentiated from mixed crystals by the 
exceedingly small heats of formation of the latter. Previously 
published evidence is adduced in support of the present author’s 
contention (cf. following abstract). H. H. 

[The Heat of Formation of Solid Solutions. ] Ph. Landrieu 
(BtiU. Soc . chim ., 1923, [iv], 33, 697—699).—A reply to Bruni (cf. 
preceding abstract). The author maintains his previous contention 
and asserts that his critic has fallen into error by quoting thermal 
data obtained at temperatures at which the crystals studied are 
unstable. H. H. 

The Heats of Formation of Quinonoid Structures. Zofja 
BLassgkowska (/** Zjazd Chemikdw PoUkich, 1923, 27—28).—The 
reactions of the formation of quinonechloroimine from p-amino- 
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phenol, and of quinonedichlorodi-imine from p-phenylenediamine are 
investigated thermochemicaUy. From these and other results, it 
is concluded that the heat of formation of the quinonoid structure 
is greater for naphthalene than for benzene compounds, and less 
for diphenyl derivatives. The introduction into the nucleus of 
positive groups increases the heat effect. R. T. 

Thermochemical Researches on the Diazotisation of 
Aminophenols. Zofja BLaszkowska (I*** Zjazd Chemikdw 
Potekich, 1923, 28—29).—The heat effects of the action on picramic 
acid and p-aminophenol of excess of hydrochloric acid, excess of 
sodium hydroxide, of diazotisation, and of sodium hydroxide on 
the product of the latter, and of the formation of the compound 
with P-naphthol are measured. These results show that the 
reactions of picramic acid, and in particular that of diazotisation, 
take a course different from that with the majority of amines, 
probably a quinonediazide being produced. p-Aminophenol, on 
the other hand, behaves normally. R. T. 

Heat of Solution of Thallium in Dilute Thallium Amalgams. 

Theodore W. Richards and Charles P. Smyth (J. Amer. Chein. 
Soc., 1923, 45, 1455—1460).—The heat of solution of thallium in 
thallium amalgams of 0’0—11 *17% thallium has been determined 
by the adiabatic method. The following values of the heat of 
solution in joules at 20° of 1 g.-atom of thallium in amalgams of the 
composition stated are recorded: 0*92%, 2706; 2*49%, 2265; 
3*81%, 1917; 5*21%, 1590 ; 6*89%, 1075; 8*76%, 486; 10*43%, 
45; 11*81%, —234. These values are compared with those 
obtained by Richards and Daniels for concentrated amalgams, 
and found to be consistent with them (A., 1920, ii, 34). A short 
extrapolation of the composition-heat of solution curve above 
0*92% gives a value for the heat of solution of thallium in an infinite 
quantity of mercury of 2970 joules, a value which is in fair agree¬ 
ment with 3220 joules, the value obtained by Lewis and Randall 
(A., 1921, ii, 241) by calculation from the E.M.F. measurements 
of Richards and Daniels (loc. cit.) of thallium amalgam concentration 
cefis. J. F. S. 

Calorimetry of High Explosives. (Sir) R. Robertson and 
W. E. Garner ( Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 103, 539—555).—A form 
of calorimetric bomb designed for measuring the heat developed and 
the volume of the gases produced by the detonation of high explosives 
under standardised conditions is described. The charge of explosive 
was compressed to a uniform density throughout and the explosion 
was initiated by a standard impulse from a fulminating explosive. 
The following values were found for the heats of detonation of the 
respective high explosives: trinitrophenol, 916; trinitrotoluene, 
926; and amatol, 80/20 (i.e., 80 parts of ammonium nitrate to 20 
parts of T.N.T.), 992 cals, per g., the water in each case being 
considered as gaseous. The corresponding mean values of the 
total volumes of gases evolved per g. of explosive were : 727, 711, 
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and 907 c.c., the values differing slightly according as the explosion 
was initiated by fulminate or azide. In the case of an explosive, 
c.gr., amatol, the composition of which permits of complete combus¬ 
tion, the heat of detonation and volume of gases evolved agree with 
those deduced theoretically. The products of detonation of high 
explosives in a vacuum include carbon dioxide and monoxide, water, 
methane, acetylene, ammonia, hydrogen cyanide, carbon, and a 
trace of nitric peroxide. When the explosion is incomplete, larger 
volumes of nitric oxide are produced and the composition of the 
products is very different from that of a normal detonation. The 
following factors, amongst others, influence the nature of the pro- 
* ducts : density of loading in the container and bomb, completeness 
of detonation, and purity of explosive, nature of the initiator, and 
degree of tamping of the explosive. Consideration of the gaseous 
reactions occurring during cooling of the gases -produced indicate 
that the formation of carbon is accompanied by an increase in 
the heat of detonation, and a decrease in the volume of gases 
liberated. Conditions determining the pressure and rate of cooling 
of the gases evolved also affect the heat and gases of explosion. 
The greater the density of loading and tamping of the explosive, the 
higher the pressure and the greater the deposition of carbon during 
the cooling process, the heat of detonation being increased and the 
volume of gases liberated being decreased thereby. 

J. S. G. T. 

Piezo-chemical Studies. XIX. Experimental Determi¬ 
nation of the Fictitious Volume Change in Solution Equilibria. 

Ernst Cohen and A. L. Th. Moesveld (Z. physikal. Ghem ., 1923, 
105, 145—154; cf. A., 1920, ii, 621).—Four methods are described 
for the experimental determination of the fictitious volume change 
in solution equilibria. Two methods are volumetric and two 
electrical; one method of each kind has been previously described 
(loc. cit.), but the two remaining methods are new. All four 
methods have been tested experimentally, and the results are 
recorded and the methods shown to be generally applicable. 

J. F. S. 

Piezo-chemical Studies. XX. Experimental Proof of 
Braun’s Law by an Electrical Method. II. Ernst Cohen, 
Fusao Ishikawa, anil A. L. Th. Moesveld (Z. physikal . Chem ., 
1923, 105, 155—172).—Braun’s law can be expressed in the form 
(dcjdir) T : (dcldT) n = — TAv/Q, where T is the absolute experi¬ 
mental temperature, ( dc/dir )* is the pressure coefficient of the 
solubility at constant temperature, ( dcjdT) v is the temperature 
coefficient of the solubility at constant pressure, Av is the fictitious 
volume change which accompanies the solution of 1 g.-mol. of 
a substance in an infinitely large volume of solvent at 1 atm. 
pressure and T° , and Q is the fictitious heat of solution. The 
four quantities have been determined experimentally for thallous 
sulphate, dc/dT by direct solubility determinations, dcjdw also 
directly, and Av and Q from E.M.F. measurements. The following 
values are recorded: dc/d2 T =0‘1387 g./degree, dc/d7r=0*003377 
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g./atm., A«=—0*0492 c.c./g., @=14*75 oal./g., whilst tho value 
of Q calculated from the above equation is 14*82 cal./g. This 
indicates that Braun's law is true within the limits of experimental 
error. J. F. S. 

Atomic Volumes and Solubility. Robert Flatt (Helv. 
Chim. Acta , 1923, 6 , 698—707).—A formula was given by Bodl&nder 
(A., 1898, ii, 554) for calculating the solubility of a salt in water 
from its free energy of formation and the normal potentials of 
the ions. As for most salts the free energy is unknown, the heat 
of formation Q can be used and Bodlander’s equation can be written 
Q=*E k +nRT jinF .log 1/(7+ Q t +E a , where E k and E a are the 
normal potentials of kation and anion, n is the number of ions, 
m the number of .valencies broken during electrolysis, F is Faraday's 
constant, and Q x is the heat of formation of the free anion when 
this is a complex such as S0 4 . In the case of sulphates, for in¬ 
stance, @j and E a are unknown, but their sum is a constant for 
a series of sulphates and can be calculated from the solubility V 
of a single sulphate. The quantity so determined has been used 
for calculating the solubilities of a number of sparingly soluble 
sulphates from a knowledge of Q and E k . 

According to the theory of Bom (A., 1919, ii, 214) and of Fajans 
(Naturwiss.y 1921, 9, 729), the solubility of a salt depends on the 
difference between the sum of the heats of hydration of the ions, 
Qk+Qa> and the lattice energy of the crystal, 4?*,. The low 
solubility of the alkaline-earth sulphates and of the perchlorates 
is to be attributed to the high value of the lattice energy in this 
isomorphous series rather than to low heats of hydration of the 
ions. This theory also accounts for the low solubility of lead 
sulphate, which has a similar crystalline form. The heats of 
hydration of the ions and the lattice energy are functions of the 
atomic volume. The values of Q k and Q a decrease with increasing 
atomic volume, and Q ka attains a maximum depending on the 
atomic volumes of the two ions. It follows that the solubility 
in an isomorphous series may attain a minimum value. Thus, 
whilst barium sulphate is less soluble than strontium sulphate, 
it is also less soluble than barium selenate. In the alkali perchlorate 
series, rubidium perchlorate has the minimum solubility. The 
low solubility of lead sulphide and lead chloride compared with 
the sulphides and chlorides of the alkaline-earth metals is attributed 
to the two additional electrons in the outer shell of the lead atom 
which increase the lattice energy and are the cause of the high 
electrical conductivity of these compounds. E. H. R. 

Viscosity of Saturated Solutions, and Solvation. 

Konstanty Hrynakowski (I'*V Zjazd Chemikdw Polskich, 1923, 
16—17).—The viscosity of saturated solutions of various sodium 
and potassium salts is measured, and the degree of hydration of 
the solutes hence estimated. All sodium salts examined exhibit 
solvatation, the maximum being obtained for disodium hydrogen 
phosphate, and the minimum for sodium chloride. Potassium 
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chloride, bromide, sulphate, and chlorate do not exhibit solvation, 
which oocurs to a small extent in solutions of the iodide and nitrate, 
and to a marked extent in solutions of potassium hydrogen sulphate, 
hydrogen carbonate, and dihydrogen phosphate. R. T. 

The Structure of Thin Films. IV. Benzene Derivatives. 
A Condition of Stability in Unimolecular Films. N. K. Adam 
( Proc. Roy. Soc. 9 1923, [A], 103, 676—686).—Unimolecular films 
of substances, e.g. 9 p-hexadecylphenol, p -octadecylphenol, and 
hexadecylaniline, containing one long chain and one polar group 
in the para-position, orient on the surface of water like fatty acids, 
the phenol group forming the head of the molecule in contact 
with the water. Measurements of the cross section of the head 
(cf. A., 1922, ii, 687) agreed with the corresponding values of the 
cross section of the nuclei of aromatic compounds deduced from 
Bragg’s crystal measurements (A., 1922, ii, 128). The films show 
the usual phenomena of expansion to a two-dimensional vapour. 
Compounds such as cetyl palmitate, palmitaniHde, etc., containing 
one polar group between two chains, or one chain and a ring, do 
not adhere to a water surface well enough to give measurable 
films, although in the expanded state such films are often more 
stable. The para-sulphonic acids of hexadecyl and octadecyl 
benzene give soap-like solutions in water. J. S. G. T. 

The Structure of Thin Films. V. N. K. Adam (Proc. Roy. 
Soc , 1923, [A], 103, 687—695).—In continuation of previous work 
(A , 1922, ii, 687), the author has investigated the structure of 
thin films of certain a-bromo-acids and esters, ethyl wooleate, the 
esters, amides, and nitriles of saturated acids, carbamide deriv¬ 
atives, and aldoximes. The results confirm the theory developed 
in the previous papers. Bromine in the a-position in the bromo- 
acids and esters increases the cross-section of the molecules in 
the films. The bromine atom increases the solubility of films of 
the higher fatty acids, and loweis the temperature of change from 
condensed to expanded films, but does not appreciably affect 
the properties of the expanded films. The double linking in the 
aP-position relative to the C0 2 Et group increases the cross-section 
of the molecule in the films, as in isooleic acid. The transition 
between two forms of condensed film, as in the case of the sub¬ 
stituted carbamides, is analogous to that between two polymorphs 
or allotrupic modifications of solid substances. J. S. G. T. 

Calculation of [Recent] Adsorption [Data]. L. Ber£nyi 
(Z. physikal. Chem ., 1923, 105, 55—72).—In a recent paper (A„ 
1920, ii, 591) the author submitted Pol&nyi’s theory of adsorption 
(A., 1916, ii, 474) to a critical test, using the experimental data 
then available. The present paper is a continuation of this work 
on the recently published results of Patrick and MoGavack on 
the adsorption of sulphur dioxide by silicic acid gels (A., 1920, 
ii, 417), Davidheiser and Patrick on the adsorption of ammonia 
by silicic acid gels (A., 1922, ii, 262), and Berl and Andress on the 
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adsorption of a number of vapours (methyl alcohol, ether, acetone, 
benzene, ethyl alcohol, and carbon tetrachloride) by activated 
charcoal (Z. angew. Chem., 1921, 34, 369, 377). The calculations 
show that Pol&nyfs theory is fully confirmed. J. F. S. 

Two Types of Adsorption. Hilary Lachs (I 9 * Zjazd 
Chemikiw Polskich, 1923, 30—31; cf. A., 1916, ii, 225).—Only 
substances of a similar electrical charge are able mutually to dis¬ 
place each other on the surface of an adsorptive substance. * 

R. T. 

The Reciprocal Displacement of Substances Adsorbed by 
Precipitates. Andr£ Charriou (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 
1890—1891; cf. this vol., ii, 261).—If precipitated aluminium 
hydroxide containing adsorbed chromic acid is washed with a 
5% solution of a salt of a monobasic acid (chloride, bromide, 
iodide, nitrate, or acetate), no chromic acid is removed, and no 
other substance adsorbed. With salts of a polybasic acid (carbon¬ 
ate, sulphate, sulphide, oxalate, tartrate, citrate, phosphate, or 
arsenate), interchange occurs between adsorbed chromic and 
polybasic acids. 

Sulphuric acid, adsorbed by aluminium hydroxide, is completely 
displaced by polybasic, but not by monobasic acids. Phosphoric 
acid, similarly adsorbed, is not displaced by carbonic or chromic 
acid. These two acids are mutually displaceable from adsorption 
on aluminium hydroxide, that acid being displaced which is at the 
smaller concentration. This (equilibrium) effect is probably 
obtainable with any two acids of similar basicity. 

When arsenious sulphide is precipitated by means of hydrogen 
sulphide in presence of a barium salt, it contains adsorbed barium. 
When the precipitate is washed with a solution of sodium or potass¬ 
ium chloride, no displacement of barium occurs, whilst with solutions 
of aluminium, ferric, or chromic chloride, interchange of barium 
and tervalent metal takes place. E. E. T. 

Isotherms of Adsorption of Salts by Manganese Dioxide. 

Max Geloso (Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1884—1887; cf. A., 1922, 
ii, 589).—When ammonium persulphate is added to a solution of 
manganese sulphate containing copper or nickel salts, the resulting 
precipitate of manganese dioxide adsorbs these metals. Freshly 
precipitated manganese dioxide also adsorbs iron from solution. 
If y=the millimolecular concentration of adsorbed material per 
milligram-molecule of total solid phase, and (7=the concentration in 
milligram-molecules of salt remaining in solution, then y—KC™, 
where m is less than unity; m is independent of the nature 
of the adsorbed substance and of the adsorbent. K varies with 
these, being a specific coefficient of the adsorbed substance. 

E. E. T. 

A New Explanation of Diffusion. III. Influence of Gravity 
on Diffusion. Alexandr Sommer-BatSk (Chem. Listy , 1923, 
17, 79 —81).—Solutions of N /10-sulphuric acid are placed in one 
limb of a Y-tube the other limb of which contains water, the liquids 
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being separated by mercury contained in the lower limb. The 
mercury is then gradually withdrawn, so that the liquids are free 
to diffuse into each other. After the lapse of different periods of 
time, the liquids are again separated, and layers of the solutions 
withdrawn at regular intervals in the limbs, by means of exits 
provided for the purpose, and the cgncentration of the acid is 
measured. Similar measurements are made for solutions of barium 
chloride. R. T. 

A New Explanation of Diffusion. IV. Alexandr Sommer- 
BatAk (Chem . Listy , 1923, 17, 115—118). —The influence of the 
surface on contact on the diffusion of liquids is measured by allowing 
water and iV/10-sulphuric acid contained in the limbs of U-tubes 
of different diameters to interdiffuse at constant temperature for 
given periods of time. Layers of solution at* different heights 
from the bottom of the U-tube are then siphoned off, and their 
concentration and density measured. The results obtained show 
that the rate of diffusion is proportional to the diameter of the 
tube. Certain irregularities observed in the fall of concentration 
of layers of solution in the sulphuric acid limb are explained as 
being due to the diffusion of water proceeding in waves, which 
are reflected from the meniscus and may in time produce points 
of interference or amplification in the column, where the con¬ 
centration is considerably different from that of the layers imme¬ 
diately above and below. R. T. 

Dialysis of Small Volumes of Liquid. The Lily-pad 
Dialyser. R. W. Wood (J. Physical Chem., 1923, 27, 565—566).— 
A method is described whereby quantities of solutions as small as 
a single drop of liquid may be dialysed. The dialyser is prepared 
as follows. A small circular plate of glass is fastened horizontally 
to a turn-table which is capable of rapid rotation, a few drops 
of collodion, considerably thinned by ether, are placed in the 
middle of the plate, and the plate is set in slow rotation. A small 
camel-hair brush is brought into contact with the edge of the 
collodion pool, and the brush moved slowly away from the centre, 
the velocity of rotation being immediately increased, and as soon 
as the collodion is drawn into a perfect disk the brush is lifted. 
If properly carried out, the whole operation should be complete 
in a few seconds, and a very thin disk of collodion with a thick 
rim produced. After drying the film for a few moments, a few 
drops of water are placed on the plate and brought in contact 
with the edge of the disk which separates the membrane from the 
plate. The plate is then lowered at an angle of 45° into a bowl 
of water, when the membrane floats off with a perfectly dry upper 
surface. The solution to be dialysed is added drop by drop to 
form a globule in the centre of the membrane. A disk 4 cm. in 
diam. will support 2 c.c. of liquid. If the liquid passing through 
the dialyser is required, the membrane can be floated off in a deep 
watch glass and most of the water afterwards pipetted away. If 
the collodion is diluted with ether as above, the dialysis is slow, 
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but if it is diluted with a mixture of ether and alcohol it is muoh 
more rapid. J. F. S. 

The Origin of Osmotic Effects. IV. Hydronodynamic 
Change in Aqueous Solutions. Henry E. Armstrong (Proc. 
Roy . £oc., 1923, [A], 103, 610—618; and Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 
1892—1894).—The author summarises evidence and arguments 
previously advanced regarding the nature of the processes involved 
in the dissolution of “ salts ” in water, and advocating an electro¬ 
lytic explanation of chemical change, and a chemical explanation 
of electrolysis. “ Water 55 is regarded as a complex saturated 
with the “ gas ” hydrone, OH 2 , which is the sole potentially 
“ active ” constituent, and becomes active only under conditions 
which suffice to determine electrolytic change. Ideally pure 
water would be inert. Electrolysis and chemical change are in¬ 
separable reciprocal effects, and change takes place only in a 
system of three components, such as is known to constitute a 
voltaic couple. The vapour pressure of water or of a solution 
is the measure of free hydrone molecules present in the liquid. 
The diminution of pressure when a substan< e is dissolved in water 
is a proof that the molecules of hydrone are c oncemed in the change 
and are thereby diminished in proportion. The solution acquires 
attractive properties, due to the presence of solute. The internal 
activity is increased whilst external activity is diminished. Non- 
electrolytes all have unit effect per molecular proportion; potential 
electrolytes have at least twice this effect in sufficiently dilute 
solutions. The effect produced may be ascribed to the interaction 
of molecules of the solute and of hydrone. From non-electrolytes, 
under the influence of conducting impurity, a simple hydrol, 
H*M # OH, is formed, only a single molecule of hydrone being 
“ distributed ” on the molecule of the solute, whatever its magni¬ 
tude. In the case of potential electrolytes, a reciprocal inter¬ 
change of the radicles of the salt and of hydrone is postulated. 
The solute is hydrolated and itself distributed on hydrone, the 

H- TT 

salt RX thus giving rise initially to the reciprocal systems RX<Cqjj 

and H 2 0<|. As the concentration is reduced, the complex 

H 

RX<Cqj£ is, under the influence of hydrone, increasingly converted 
H 

into hydronol, H s O<Cqjj. Ultimately the solution contains the 

solute only as H 2 0<C^, together with an equal number of mole- 

cules of hydronol. The solute then has maximum (bimolecular) 
effect. The “ distributed ” reciprocal complexes, including hydro¬ 
nol, are the electro-chemical agents in a solution. The negative 
radicle in such complexes has greater residual affinity than it has 
in the original simple molecules; it is specially attractive of hydrone. 
Each complex attraots a single hydrone molecule, the molecules thus 
brought into the solution serving to restore the hydrone equilibrium. 
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The osmotic pressure of an aqueous solution is the hydraulic pressure 
exercised by the extra molecules of hydrone attracted into it by 
the distributed complexes, one by each complex, acting as though 
they were present in the gaseous state. Osmotic pressure is there¬ 
fore regarded as hydronodynamic in origin, the term expressing 
the general electrochemical and osmotic activity of water. 

J. S. G. T. 

Investigation of Ferric Hydroxide Sol. I. A Case of 
Negative Osmosis. Johs. Lindemann ( Kolloid Z., 1923, 32, 
376—383). —The osmosis of ferric hydroxide hydrosol has been 
investigated. It is shown that with increasing dilution there is a 
decreasing relationship between the osmotic pressure and the con¬ 
centration. This is explained by the assumption that the rate of 
rise of the liquid column is the resultant of the rate at which the 
liquid passes in and out of the osmotic cell. The velocity outward 
is increased by the addition of ferric chloride to the sol and under 
special conditions this can exceed the velocity of the solvent inward. 
This would naturally bring about a decrease in the level of the 
liquid column and so explain the decreasing relationship stated 
above. It is shown that the electrolyte content of a sol can be 
determinative of the osmotic pressure. J. F. S. 

Supersaturation. Roger G. Boussu ( Compt. rend., 1923, 
177, 119—121; cf. this vol., ii, 144).—The effect, on the speed of 
crystallisation, of agitation of, and the presence of nuclei in, super¬ 
saturated solutions of potassium hydrogen tartrate and calcium 
sulphate has been studied. Powdered glass, and, to a less extent, 
powdered gas carbon, initiate and accelerate such crystallisations. 

E. E. T. 

Aqueous Solutions. AndrI: Kling and Arnold Lassietxr 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 109—111; cf. Armstrong, this vol., ii, 
542).—The authors consider that simple water molecules may 
possess one of two structures : H^O or H-OH. For further details, 
the original paper should be consulted. E. E. T. 

The Solubility Laws. Albert Colson (Compt. rend., 1923, 
176, 1552—1555).—A critical discussion of views which have been 
put forward by Le Chatelier with respect to the application of the 
Clapeyron equation to solutions and to the substitution in that 
equation of dC/dT for dpjdT , where C is the concentration and 
p the osmotic pressure. The author points out that, assuming the 
van’t Hoff relation 2T f the solubility of sodium chloride 

should decrease with rise of temperature as p , which is aero at 
263° Abs. # should become negative with increase of I 7 , L being 
constant. Moreover, the substitution of concentration for osmotic 
pressure ignores the existence of hydrates in solution. Mathematical 
reasons are also given. The case in which hydrated crystals dis¬ 
solve in their own water of crystallisation on rise of temperature is 
discussed. 1L J.E* 
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The Distribution of the Solvent amongst the Dissolved 
Substances. Antoine Doroszewski (Bull. Soc. chim ., 1923, 
[iv], 33, 550—559).—A theoretical paper in which it is shown that 
the author’s theory of the distribution of the solvent amongst the 
dissolved substances in the ratio of the number of molecules of 
each substance present, gives a satisfactory quantitative and 
qualitative explanation of the variations of the specific rotatory 
power of an optically active substance such as sucrose in presence 
of a dissolved mineral salt such as sodium chloride, and very close 
agreement is shown between the observed and calculated values 
for the specific gravity and specific rotatory power of such mixed 
solutions. Other properties oi mixed solutions, such as the electrical 
conductivity and refractive index, also find an explanation in 
terms of the theory. G. F. M. 

The Graphic Interpretation of the Law of Doroszewski. 

W. Swientoslawski (Bull. Soc. chim 1923, [iv], 33, 560—561).— 
A graphic method of expressing Doroszewski’s law (preceding 
abstract) is indicated, winch facilitates the comparison of the 
observed and calculated values for any physical property of a 
mixed solution. The expression is obtained by marking off along 
the axis of abscissae the concentrations n 1 /n 1 +n 2 , and on two 
vertical lines traced from the points 7 i 1 /w 1 +ti 2 ==0 and w 1 /n 1 +?i 2 =l 
(that is to say, the points where the mixture contains 0% and 
100% of the substance A) the values Z A and Z B representing the 
values of the physical property corresponding with the two solu¬ 
tions, that is, of a molecule of A and N mols. of solvent, and a mol. 
of B and N mols. of solvent. The straight line joining the two 
points expresses the change of the physical property in any mixture 
of the two solutions, the total number of dissolved molecules N 
being supposed invariable. G. F. M. 

The Specific Heat of Mixtures of Aqueous Solutions of 
Sodium Chloride and Sucrose. (Mlle) H. Blaszkowska 
(Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 562—571).—The densities and 
specific heats of aqueous solutions of sodium chloride and sucrose, 
and mixtures of such solutions, of concentrations corresponding 
with 200, 100, 50, and 25 mols. of water per mol. of dissolved 
substance, were determined to an accuracy of ±0*06%, and the 
full results are given in tabular form. A perfect agreement was 
established between the experimental values and those calculated 
according to Doroszewski’s law, according to which the solvent 
distributes itself among the dissolved substances proportionally 
to the number of g.-mols. present. Variations from the law did 
not exceed ±012%. G. F. M. 

The Influence of a Third Substance on the Miscibility of 
Phenol and Water. A. Bocjtaric and (Mlle) Y. Nabot (Compt. 
rend.> 1923, 176, 1618—1620).—An application to phenol-water 
mixtures of Timmermans’s generalisation (A., 1907, ii, 229) that the 
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miscibility curve of two liquids A and B in the presence of a third 
substance C lies wholly outside the curve for the pure liquids, the 
reciprocal solubility of the two liquids being diminished. It was 
found that the variation produced by a known concentration of a 
third substance varies with temperature, increasing with rise of 
temperature for mixtures rich in phenol, and conversely. For a 
given temperature, the variation depends solely on the concentration 
of the third substance with respect to the phenol; in those cases 
in which the third substance is soluble in water, the variation is 
not so great. The experimental results obtained are qualitatively 
but not quantitatively in accordance with those obtained by Nemst 
(A., 1891, 1148). The substances used in the experiments were 
phenyl salicylate, azobenzene, antliraquinone, and naphthylaminc. 

H. J. E. 

Form of a Crystal as a Function of Superficial Energy and 
of its Density. Constantin Hrynakowski (Bull. Soc. chim., 
1923, fiv], 33, 548—550).—A theoretical paper in which the relation¬ 
ship between crystal form and the density and superficial energy 
is mathematically developed from the theory of Gibbs and Curie 
on the conditions of equilibrium in solutions. G. F. M. 

Researches on the Relation between the Surface, Mass, and 
Volume of certain Crystals. K. Hrynakowski (I**v Zjazd 
Chemikdw Pokkich , 1923, 14—^15; cf. ibid., 14).—It is shown that 
before the expression dk/da . <r+K~F[(r . M K —f(M K /d)] can be 
applied to any crystal, it is necessary to obtain the value, P r , of 
the function f(M K jd) . P r , which is the surface of the given crystal, 
must have as a minimum value that of a sphere of the same volume, 
Pr , and the ratio P r /Pz approaches more closely to unity as the 
symmetry of the crystal increases. For a number of crystalline 
substances this ratio ranges from 1*579 for copper sulphate to 1*307 
for sucrose. R. T. 

Coagulative Power of Series of Electrolytes. Agnes 
Ivanitzkaja and Lidie Orlova (Roll. Chem. Beihefte, 1923, 18, 
1—39).—The coagulative power of series of electrolytes has been 
investigated in connexion with a large number of hydrosols, includ¬ 
ing the negative sols of mastic, arsenious sulphide, antimony 
trisulphide, sulphur, gold, platinum, Berlin-blue, manganese dioxide, 
ferric oxide, and silver bromide, and the positive hydrosols of 
ferric oxide, alumina, chromic oxide, and silver bromide. The 
results show that most series of anions with a constant kation are 
antivalent toward negative sols, but convalent toward positive sols. 
On the other hand, series of kations with a constant anion are 
convalent toward negative sols, but antivalent for positive sols. 
Some few sols, however, give quite irregular results with the series, 
so that no relationship can be found with the valency; these are 
to be regarded as exceptions, since they are few in number and 
occur chiefly in the metal sols or in non-typical sols such as sus¬ 
pensions. Similar experiments were carried out with a few suspen¬ 
sions, including negatively charged suspensions of carbon in solutions 
vol. exxiv. ii. 20 
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of various alkali hydroxides and tannin, and positive suspensions 
of ignited alumina and ferric oxide in hydrochloric acid. An these 
oases, no fundamental difference was iound between suspensions 
and true sols with respect to their coagulation by series of electro¬ 
lytes. The influence of the addition of methyl alcohol, acetone, 
glyoerol, sodium protalbinate, dextrin, and gelatin in various con¬ 
centrations to negative suspensions of carbon in potassium hydr¬ 
oxide, positive suspensions of ferrio oxide in hydrochloric acid, 
and hydrosols of gold, platinum, mastic, and silver bromide, on the 
coagulation phenomena has been investigated. It is shown that 
the addition of a non-electrolyte to the dispersion medium of a 
colloidal system changes both the stability of the sol and the orienta¬ 
tion of the electrolyte series. The two changes, particularly in 
the case of anion series, appear to be closely connected. Temper¬ 
ature has apparently no noticeable influence on the coagulation 
process. It appears generally that the phenomena of coagulation 
are not the result of any single factor, such as surface tension 
or dielectric constant, but of very complicated relationships between 
all the components of the colloidal system, such as the dispersed 
phase, the dispersion medium, and the coagulating electrolyte. 
Hence the coagulation series of the electrolytes lor different colloidal 
systems are very different and characteristic. Only in the case 
of analogous sols are analogous electrolyte series obtained. This 
is made very clear in the present work, particularly in the series of 
ferrous-ions, iodate-ions, organic ions, and hydrogen-ions. 

J. F. S. 

Influence of the Concentration of Reacting Solutions on the 
Size of the Crystalline Particles of the Precipitates. P. P. von 
Weimarn (KoU. Chem. Beihefte , 1923, 18, 44— 75). — A theoretical 
paper in which the author considers the criticisms made, in con¬ 
nexion with the crystallisation theory of colloids (A., 1909, ii, 132), 
by Freundlich ( Kapillarchemie , 1922, 631), by Buchner and KaHf 
(A., 1920, ii, 232), and by Bancroft (1920, ii, 295). The author 
maintains his position, and shows that the criticism offered, so far 
as it attacks the fundamental principles of the theory, is based on 
a misunderstanding of the theory. J. F. S. 

Non-, Uni-, and Bi-variant Equilibria. XXIII. F. A. H. 

Schreinemakers (. Proc . K . Akad. Wetensch . Amsterdam , 1923, 26, 
283—296; cf. this vol., ii, 137).—A continuation of the mathematical 
treatment of equilibria of n components in n+1 phases when the 
quantity of one of the components is infinitesimally small. More 
particularly the influence of a new substance on a non-variant 
equilibrium is considered. J. F. S. 

The Distribution of Substances between the Gaseous and 
Liquid Phases, or between Two Liquid Phases. Wojchich 
Swientoslawski (l 9 ** Zjazd Chemikdw Polskich , 1923, 17—19).— 
A formula is deduced from Raoult’s law for the distribution of a 
substance between two liquid phases, or between a liquid and a 
gaseous phase, namely, Cj/Cg. where c x and c g are the 
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concentrations of the substance in the liquid and gaseous phase, 
respectively, v is its molar volume, S n the total number of mole* 
cules present in 1 c.o. of the liquid phase, and h is a constant, the 
ratio of the densities of the liquid and gaseous substance. Where 
two substances are present, 1 /t’2n=1 /r 1 (n 1 +n t )= 2 , where n x 
and tig are the number of molecules of each substance contained in 
1 c.c. of the liquid phase. The distribution formula then becomes 
c^/cgssi. For substances obeying Raoult’s law, z can vary from 
1 to vjv v the ratio of the molar volumes of the two substances. 
In those cases where z is very close to 1, which may ocour when 
the solutions are very dilute, or when v x is approximately equal 
to r 2 , van’t Hoff’s law is also obeyed, but as a general rule the latter 
law and Henry’s law can only be regarded as approximations. 

R. T. 

Equilibrium Conditions of Systems of Three Components. 

G. G. Urazov (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1^23, 54, 61—161).— 
An exhaustive survey is made of graphical methods for the repre¬ 
sentation of three component systems of all possible types, and 
under various conditions. The conclusions that can be drawn from 
such diagrams are pointed out, and the possibility of the prediction 
on thermodynamical and other grounds of the stability or instability 
of any system is discussed. R. T. 

Influence of Intensive Drying on Internal Conversion. I. 

A. Smits (Proc. K. Alcad. Wetensch. Amsterdam , 1923, 26, 266— 
269; cf. A., 1922, ii, 358).—The author assumes that every phase 
contains two different kinds of molecules, an active and an inactive 
variety, and that these are in equilibrium. Thus in the case of 
ammonia NH a <x ^ NH a fJ. In intensive drying the equilibrium is 
shifted to the inactive side, so that the ammonia which remains 
after the drying contains only inactive molecules. J. F. S. 

Kinetic Reactions. I. H. von Euler and Erik G. Rudberg 
(Z. Physik , 1923,16, 54—62).—The theory developed by the authors 
m a previous paper (Z. anorg Chem., 1923,127, 244) is applied to 
the case of the hydrolysis of ethyl acetate. In the case of a solution 
of concentration 0*052^, the equilibrium concentration of aoetic 
acid and ethyl alcohol being 0*87iV and that of the hydrochloric 
acid used as catalyst 0*10JV, the respective concentrations of the ions 

(cH *COEt) an ^ (cH ^Oh) Cueing the reaction are calculated, 

and found to be equal to 5 x 10~ 9 . It is shown that the temperature 
coefficient of the reaction is dependent on the respective variations 
with temperature of the coefficient of ionisation of the ester and 
water, whence it follows that the temperature coefficient of the 
hydrolysis of ethyl acetate is only slightlv greater than that of the 
ionic Association of water. The heat of formation of the salt is 
therefore small, and it is shown that, as in the case of most salts 
of inorganic weak bases, the hydrolysis of ethyl acetate increases 
with increasing temperature. J. S. G. T. 

20—2 
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The Mechanism of Reduction. I. H. J. Prins (Bee. trav. 
chim. 9 1923, 42, 473—481). —Essentially an amplification of tho 
previous paper (A., 1922, ii, 488). The following views are put 
forward: (1) Reduction and oxidation of organic substances are 
often due to a co-action between the components which can only 
react through their combined action. (2) Owing to this co-action 
it is possible to dissolve metals in a medium in which they are 
normally unattacked, the co-action taking place between tho 
undissociated molecules. (3) Nitrobenzene is strongly adsorbed on 
to zinc and reacts rapidly with the zinc and acetic acid. Phenyl- 
hydroxylamine is less strongly adsorbed; it reacts less rapidly and 
activates the surface of the zinc. Aniline has no influence on tho 
hydrogen evolution and is not appreciably adsorbed by the zinc. 
(4) The adsorption may be due to the oxygen atom, which may be 
oriented towards the zinc. F. A. M. 

The Mechanism of Reduction. II. H. J. Prins (Bee. trav . 
chim.y 1923, 42, 482—495; cf. preceding abstract).—In continua¬ 
tion of the work on co-action and the increased solubility of metals 
in certain acids in the presence of reducible substances, a detailed 
examination has been made of the action of acetic acid on zinc in 
presence of nitrobenzene, phenylhydroxylamine, and aniline. 

Nitrobenzene. —In concentrations of about 0*01 to 0*03 mol. 
solution in 82*4% acetic acid at 78° nitrobenzene does not influence 
the reaction between pure zinc and acetic acid, but after some time 
the phenylhydroxylamine formed exerts an accelerating influence 
on the hydrogen evolution. At 55°, a solution of 0*04 mol. of 
nitrobenzene in acetic acid has no influence on the hydrogen evolu¬ 
tion with commercial zinc. Besides the evolution of hydrogen, 
a reduction of the nitrobenzene takes place with a velocity ten to 
twenty times greater than that of the hydrogen evolution, expressed 
in weight of zinc dissolved, at 55° in 0*0376 mol. solution. 

Phenylhydroxylamine. —In a solution of phenylhydroxylamine 
in acetic acid the velocity of hydrogen evolution i3 much greater 
than the normal one, and at the same time the phenylhydroxyl¬ 
amine is rapidly reduced to inactive aniline. The reduction 
reaction has a velocity about two to three times that of the evolution 
of hydrogen at 55° in a 0*0376 mol. solution, expressed in weight of 
zinc dissolved. 

Aniline .—When purified by fractional distillation in a vacuum, 
aniline increases the velocity of the evolution of hydrogen but if 
the aniline is purified by means of acetone it is found to be without 
influence. F. A. M. 

Measurement of Reaction Velocity and the Temperature 
Coefficient of Reaction Velocity. F. O. Rice and Martin Kil¬ 
patrick, jun. (J. Amer. Ghem. Soc 1923, 45, 1401—1412).— The 
authors have made a study of the errors occurring in the measure¬ 
ment of velocity of reaction, and have shown how they may be 
diminished so that the degree of precision of a single experiment 
is 0*20%. The reaction selected for this investigation was that 
between acetone and iodine in dilute aqueous solution catalysed 
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by hydrochloric acid. The results of this action are summarised 


thus: 

Temp. 0°. 24°. 25°. 27°. 35°. 

Velocity constant (k) . 0-69944 15-187 17-148 21*609 52-840 

Degree of precision % . 0-10 0-20 0-070 0*14 0-10 


The velocity constant k is the average rate of disappearance of 
iodine in g.-mols. from a litre of solution containing 1 g.-mol. of 
acetone, 1 g.-mol. of hydrochloric acid, 0*01 g.-equivalent of iodine, 
and 0-025 g.-mol. of potassium iodide. The degree of precision 
is calculated by the formula \/( e ) 2 +(*7 2 > where e is the mean diver¬ 
gence of k from the mean value, and t is the error in the time 
readings. Using nitric acid as catalyst, the value fc 25 °= 17*137, 
with degree of precision 0-14%, which is the same as that given 
by hydrochloric acid within the experimental error. With sulphuric 
acid £25°= 15 . 543 , degree of precision 0*21%. A method has been 
developed for determining the temperature coefficient of a reaction 
with a high degree of precision by a single experiment. For the 
above reaction, & 26 /fc°-=24*517 with precision 0*12%, k^jk 2 *— 
3*0814, precision 0*12%. Substituting these values in Arrhenius’s 
equation 2*3026log 1 kJk^—QjR^JT^-ljT^, the value of Q is 
found to be 20695*1, precision 0*038%, and 20431*0, precision 
0-11%, respectively. The value of Q therefore diminishes slightly 
with rise in temperature. It, is shown that non-electrolytes have 
no effect on the temperature coefficient up to concentrations of 
30%. J. F. S. 

Hydrogenation of Benzene. Gregg Dougherty and Hugh 
S. Taylor (J. Physical Chem ., 1923, 27, 533—557).—A number 
of experiments on the hydrogenation of benzene under different 
conditions in the presence of catalysts have been made with the 
object of gaining an insight by kinetic experiments into the mechan¬ 
ism of the catalytic reduction of benzene to cycZohexane. The 
results indicate that the reaction does not occur at all according 
to the stoicheiometric equation, as calculated from gas concentra¬ 
tions, but at rates governed by the distribution of the reacting 
materials between the catalyst and the gas phase. The trend 
of the reaction with change of temperature has been studied, and 
equilibrium values at higher temperatures have been calculated. 
The results of the latter show that apparent equilibria in the gas 
phase, as measured in this way, do not necessarily coincide with 
those which would bo expect ed on the basis of the ordinary 
equation representing the reaction. The poisoning effect of water 
vapour, carbon monoxide, and cycZohexane on the reaction has 
been investigated. It is shown that water vapour in small amounts, 
up to 2% of the hydrogen volume used in the reaction mixture, 
has only a slightly depressing effect on the reaction velocity. Carbon 
monoxide in small amounts, about 2% of the hydrogen volume, 
has a very marked poisoning effect, particularly at low temper¬ 
atures of 100° or below. As the reaction temperature is raised, 
the poisoning is less noticeable. In large quantities, however, 
round 50% of carbon monoxide the reaction is stopped completely 
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at 180°. cycloHexane at low temperatures, 100° or below, haft 
a depressing effect on the reaction velocity. This effect disappears 
at higher temperatures, in the region of 180°. The experiments 
show that it is necessary to use great care in making comparative 
measurements on account of the variability of the nickel catalyst. 
Different catalysts, although prepared in exactly the same way, 
may have different activities, and the activity of a given catalyst 
changes markedly with time and use. The experiments also show 
that quantitative measurements on a reaction of this kind are 
difficult, due to the fact that the actual reactant concentrations, on 
which the velocity of the reaction depends, are those on the catalyst 
surface, and these concentrations may be independent of, or bear 
a varying relation to, the reactant concentrations in the gas phase. 
From experiments at 80° and 90°, it is shown that the temperature 
coefficient of the reaction is approximately 1*65 for 10° rise. This 
is evidently the temperature coefficient of a chemical reaction as 
opposed to that of a diffusion process. J. F. S. 

Kinetics of Febrile Reactions : Study of Autocatalysis. 

A. Qtjartaroli ( Oazzetta , 1923, 53, i, 345—368).—The author 
discusses the mechanism of reactions which show an initial period 
of incubation, an intermediate period of induction, and a final 
period of extinction, and are hence known as febrile reactions. 
The particular reactions examined are that between nitrates and 
formic acid (cf. A., 1911, ii, 1079), and those between dilute nitric 
acid and copper, silver, mercury, antimony, bismuth, tin, iron, 
cobalt, nickel, zinc, cadmium, and aluminium. 

The results show that, when free from nitrous acid, nitric acid 
does not act in solution as a true oxidising agent, its oxidising 
properties being no greater than those of a nitrate or a sulphate 
in solution. Thus, in presence of a considerable proportion of 
carbamide, the action of nitric acid on tin yields exclusively 
stannous nitrate, and, similarly, nitric acid does not convert ferrous 
into ferric salts or mtreurous into mercuric salts, even at the 
boiling point, if the solution contains carbamide, an amino-acid, an 
amide, etc. 

Oxidation represents a necessary condition for the dissolution 
in acid solutions of metals of solution tension less than that of 
hydrogen, so that nitric acid, freed from nitrous acid by means of 
carbamide, will not dissolve even minimum traces of copper, silver, 
mercury, bismuth, etc., provided that in certain of these cases 
action of atmospheric oxygen is excluded. With metals having 
solution tensions which are not very high but exceed that of 
hydrogen, such as cobalt, nickel, lead, and iron, it is found, as a 
general rule, that oxidation facilitates the dissolution, although not 
to a marked extent. On the other hand, with metals of high 
solution tension, such as cadmium, zinc, and aluminium, oxidation 
retards dissolution; aluminium is so sensitive to this retarding 
effect that even the feeble oxidising action of either nitric acid 
free from nitrous acid or sulphuric acid is detectable. 

In these reactions, there is no doubt that the reaction is pro- 
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ceeding, although with extreme slowness, during the period of 
incubation, and that it is only when the catalyst generated reaches 
a certain concentration that the reaction assumes the comparatively 
enormous velocity of the induction period. The author considers 
it to be quite arbitrary and liable to lead to error to assume in all 
oases that a reaction proceeding at a high temperature proceeds 
also, but with greatly diminished velocity, at a lower temperature. 
Thus, calculation of the velocity of a reaction by extrapolation 
from experimental results is not always justified, since weakening 
of the impulse of a reaction by altering the condition of dilution 
or by lowering the temperature may render this impulse incapable 
of overcoming the passive resistance of the reaction. This view 
is illustrated by the mechanical analogy of the rolling of a ball 
down a plane inclined at various angles. 

When a metal with a low solution tension, that is, one for which 
oxidation is a condition indispensable to attack, is treated with 
nitric acid, there is one concentration of the latter below which 
action never occurs and another higher concentration above which 
action always proceeds regularly. With intermediate concentra¬ 
tions, action either does or does not take place, in dependence on 
infinitesimal factors which cannot be defined; in just the same 
way, it is impossible to calculate the time of fall of a sheet of paper 
through a certain height in still air. 

Reference is made to the marked analogy existing between the 
course and mechanism of these reactions—the action of negative 
catalysts, the influence of the resistance of the medium, and the 
great disproportionality between the rapidity of the reaction and 
the original concentrations of the reacting substances—and various 
physiological and pathological phenomena. T. H. P. 

The Conditions of Reaction of Hydrogen with Sulphur. 
II. The Catalytic Effect of Oxygen. III. The Mechanism 
of the Reaction of Hydrogen with Sulphur and its Catalysis 
by Oxygen. Ronald George Wreyford Norrish and Eric 
Keightley Rideal (T., 1923, 123, 1689—1705). 

The Behaviour of Activated Sugar Carbon in Contact with 
Hydrogen Peroxide Solution. James Brierley Firth and 
Fred Sheasby Watson (T., 1923, 123, 1750—1755). 

Catalytic Actions at Solid Surfaces. XI. The Action of 
Alumina and certain other Oxides in Promoting the Activity 
of Nickel Catalyst. E. F. Armstrong and T. P. Helditch 
(Proe. Roy , Soc ., 1923, [A], 103, 580—597).—The authors have 
investigated the effect of alumina and certain other oxides on the 
catalytic activity of a simple nickel catalyst and of a nickel catalyst 
deposited on a support of kieselguhr or kieselguhr extracted with 
hot aqua regia. In general, the catalytic activity was determined 
by ascertaining the degree of hydrogenation effected at 180° by 
1 g. of catalyst contained in 150 g. of cotton-seed oil through which 
a current of hydrogen passed. A mode of preparation of a simple 
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reduced nickel catalyst which afforded concordant results when 
the preparation was repeated is detailed. Co-precipitation of the 
respective oxides of aluminium, iron (ferric), magnesium, or silicon 
(up to about 2%) with the simple nickel catalyst increased the 
catalytic activity of the latter, but larger amounts reduced the 
catalytic activity. Co-precipitation of alumina with nickel oxide 
on the kieselguhr support likewise increased the catalytic activity 
of the catalyst, but the action was not the same as in the case 
of the unsupported nickel. The authors consider that the main, 
and possibly the only, source of stimulation in activity, in both 
cases, is the production of an increased surface of catalytic nickel 
owing to the relatively voluminous admixed oxides separating 
particles of nickel oxide or nickel which would otherwise coalesce. 
In the case of acid-extracted kieselguhr, removal of the original 
metallic constituents causes the nickel oxide to penetrate far into 
the siliceous structure, with the result that it is less accessible 
both to reduction and to contact with oil and hydrogen. Deposition 
of alumina on the guhr fills up these inaccessible parts, so that the 
superimposed nickel oxide is more favourably placed for contact 
action. It is considered that any oxide of sufficient bulk or 
apparent volume, resistant to reduction to the metallic state and 
not specifically toxic to nickel, will act as a “ promoter.” 

J. S. G. T. 

Oxidation Catalyses caused by Salts of Copper and 
Uranium. J. Aloy and A. Valdigui# (BvlL Soc. diim. y 1923, 
[iv], 33, 572—576).—Salts of copper, particularly those with weak 
acids, can act both as oxydases and peroxvdases. As examples 
of oxydase action the production of the blue coloration with 
solutions of quinol in presence of oxygen, the oxidation of pyro- 
gallol, and of tincture of guaiacum, are cited, whilst the peroxydase 
action is illustrated by the production of the intense red coloration 
when salts of copper which do not act directly on guaiacol are 
added to this substance in presence of hydrogen peroxide, by the 
action of copper salts under similar conditions on indigo-carmine, 
or benzidine in alcoholic solution, and by the catalysis of the 
decomposition of potassium iodide by hydrogen peroxide. Uranium 
salts act as oxido-reducing catalysts, as instanced by the simul¬ 
taneous oxidation and reduction of dextrose and methylene-blue 
respectively which is brought about by uranium salts in sunlight 
in the absence of oxygen. The latter type of catalysis is largely 
inhibited by the presence of phenols. G. F. M. 

The Periodic Classification of the Elements. Bohdan 
Szyszkowbki (I'*V Zjazd Chemikdw Polskich, 1923, 54—55).— 
A connexion is shown to exist between the classification used in 
analytical chemistry and the periodic classification of the elements. 
A relation further exists between the mobility of ions and their 
place in the periodic table. Finally, a relation is established between 
the periodic classification of elements and the morphological nature 
of the latter and of their derivatives. R. T. 
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Isotopes. A New Relation concerning the Periodic System 
of the Atomic Species. William D. Harkins (J. Amer. Chem . 
Soc ., 1923, 45, 1426—1433).—It is shown that the periodic system 
of the atomic species, developed previously by the author (A., 
1917, ii, 303), can be most simply represented as a double network 
of lines, atomic species existing only at the intersections of the 
lines. The simplest double network is given if the atomic number 
is plotted on one axis (X axis) whilst the isotopic number is plotted 
on the other. In this case, a double network of squares is obtained, 
with alternate heavy and light lines in both directions. It is 
found that most of the atomic species, and also the most abundant 
atomic species, occur where both variables are even numbers, 
that is, where heavy lines intersect each other. The next most 
favourable typo of intersection is that between light lines, where 
both variables are odd. A moderate number bf species of even 
atomic number but odd isotopic number (and atomic weight) 
occur, but in general they are not very abundant. In the diagram 
these lie on heavy vertical but light horizontal lines. The occur¬ 
rence of these species is related in a very direct way to that of odd 
atomic and isotopic number (and atomic weight), since in general 
when the atomic number is not too high, each species of odd atomic 
weight but even atomic number lies on the same line of constant 
isdtopic number as, and directly between, two atomic species of 
odd atomic and isotopic numbers (and odd atomic weight). In 
the neighbourhood of atomic number fifty, this condition is less 
exacting, since atomic species of even atomic number but odd 
isotopic number and atomic weight occur when an atomic species 
of the same isotopic number is present in either the element of 
next higher or that of next lower atomic number. In general, 
species of even atomic weight exist at the intersection of heavy 
lines, where both atomic and isotopic numbers are even. For 
atomic numbers higher than twenty-eight, that is, in the region 
of abundant isotopes, this gives a network of squares, continuous 
in general within the region of stability, and with from four to 
seven levels in the vertical or n direction. The general form of 
the region of stability is that of a hyperbolic band, tangential to 
the M axis at the origin. The species of odd atomic weight form 
a pattern of their own, which is on the whole like a single set of 
steps, or of stairs, ascending towards the right. In certain limited 
regions, one step lies directly over another, but the number of 
overlying steps is very many less than for those which represent 
the species of even atomic weight. Attention is directed to a 
periodicity of two in the number of nuclear negative electrons, 
and a somewhat less prominent periodicity of two in the number 
of protons. In both of these, even numbers give predominance 
over odd numbers in both number of species and in their abund¬ 
ance. Attention is also directed to a periodicity of two in the 
relative negativoness (number of negative electrons in the nucleus 
divided by the number of protons in the nucleus) of the nucleus. 
It is found that for constant even isotopic number the general 
difference between adjacent atomic species is one a-particle or 

20 * 
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pfy. For odd isotopic number and atomic weight the most common 
difference is half an a-particle or p& 9 although the difference of 
a whole a-particle often occurs also. Hypotheses concerning these 
relations are discussed. The periodic diagram predicts the exist¬ 
ence of a considerable number of hitherto undiscovered atomic 
species (isotopes). Of the nineteen elements of even atomic number 
for which in each case the most abundant isotope is known, the 
atomic weight and the isotopic number are both divisible by four 
in all but three cases. This periodicity is made apparent in the 
diagram by using specially heavy horizontal lines for isotopic 
numbers divisible by four. J. F. S. 

Separation of Isotopic Ions. John G. Pilley (.Nature , 1923, 
111, 848).— A claim for priority on behalf of Lindemann against 
Kendall and Crittenden (this vol., ii, 282). A. A. E. 

The Dimensions of Molecules, Atoms, and Ions and the 
Methods of Measurement. Karl F. Herzfeld ( Jahrb . 
Radioaktiv . Elektronik , 1923, 19, 259—334).—A critical resumi of 
the literature on this subject, in which the relative accuracy of the 
different methods of determining molecular dimensions is discussed. 
The collision area of molecules may be determined with fair accuracy 
from the movement of slow electrons and from viscosity measure¬ 
ments. The critical data give somewhat more accurate relative 
values for the space occupied by the molecules if the comparison is 
made for substances with not too widely different critical values. 
The absolute values are, however, uncertain, and substances with 
and without dipoles should be treated separately. Good agreement 
is obtained between the values from viscosity and critical data. 
In crystals, the distances between the ions can be derived on the 
assumption made by Bragg as long as extreme cases are avoided 
(Agl). The methods based on measurements in liquids have little 
absolute value except for large colloidal particles. With organic 
molecules, however, the parallelism between the magnitudes deduced 
from atomic refraction and other properties is very good. The 
methods based on Rontgen-rays require an essential increase in the 
accuracy of the experimental method, and dimensions derived from 
diamagnetic properties are subject to all the uncertainties of the 
theories of magnetism. Of those methods giving the distance of 
the nucleus, it is considered that those from optical measurements 
and fine structure are the most accurate. 

Much smaller values are obtained for molecular dimensions in the 
gaseous than in the crystalline condition, and this is ascribed to the 
occurrence of phase relationships between the electronic orbits in the 
latter case winch increase the repulsive forces to such an extent that 
the ions become practically hard, elastic bodies. The forces exerted 
by molecules in the gaseous state are much weaker. W. E. G. 

The Heterocyclic Theory of Valency and Water of Crystal¬ 
lisation. H. T. F. Rhodes (Anal, Fte. Qulm ., 1923,21,149—161; 
of. A., 1921, ii, 255, 681). —An exposition of the author’s heterocyclic 
theory of valency and the constitution of crystal hydrates 

G. W. R. 
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Stability of Co-ordination Compounds. T. Martin Lowry 
(Chemistry and Industry, 1923, 42, 711—715).—The author dis¬ 
tinguishes between two fundamentally distinct types of co-ordination, 
viz., (1) centric co-ordination, such as occurs, e.g. 9 in ferro- and 
ferri-cyanides, cobalticyanides, cobaltinitrites, and cobaltammines, 
in which the principal characteristic consists of a shell of electrons 
clustered round a metallic atom, and (2) cyclic co-ordination such as 
occurs, e.gr., in compounds containing a chelate group (T., 1920, 
117, 1457), and arc characterised by the development or completion 
of a conjugated ring-system by the insertion of a metallic ion. 
The stability of centric co-ordination complexes depends mainly 
on the nature of the central atom of metal and appears to attain 
a maximum in the case of the tervalent cobaltic ion. The stability 
of a cyclic co-ordination complex depends on the nature both of the 
conjugated ring system and of the metallic ion. A maximum of 
stability is attained in conjugated six-atom rings, the polarities of 
which are identical with those of aromatic confounds. Conjugated 
four-atom rings are less stable, and the co-ordmated metal is usually 
ionisable in solution. In the more stable cyclic systems, a proton 
can take the place of the metallic ion and yield co-ordinated 
complexes. J. S. G. T. 

Lecture Experiment. Demonstration of Solubilities, or of 
Indicator Action, R. W. Thatcher (J. Amer. Chem . Soc ., 1923, 
45, 1471).—Azolitmin, litmus, or any of the common anthocyan 
pigments of fruits or vegetables, which when in their acid form are 
soluble in amyl alcohol, may be used. Fifty c.c. of a neutral 
aqueous solution of the pigment are placed in a tall, narrow, 
stoppered cylinder and 4 or 5 drops of a N /10-alkali other than 
ammonia are added. An equal volume of neutral amyl alcohol is 
added, and the mixture gently shaken and allowed to separate. 
The pigment in its alkaline form will appear exclusively in the 
water layer. Eight or 10 drops of N/ 10-acid are now added and the 
mixture is again shaken and allowed to separate, when the pigment 
in its acid form will have passed into the amyl alcohol layer. 

J. F. S. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


Determination of the Boiling and Condensation Curves of 
Mixtures of Hydrobromic Acid and Water under a Pressure 
of 760 mm. E. CarjeuAre and Cerveau ( Compt . rend., 1923, 
177, 46—48; of. Pascal, A., 1917, ii, 569).—Two tables of results 
are given. The first correlates temperature of boiling with the 
percentage of hydrogen bromide present in the boding liquid 
(temperature range, 22—126—101*25°). The second correlates 
temperature of distillation with the percentage of hydrogen bromide 
in the distillate (temperature range, 25—126—100*5°). The results 
conform to the Gibbs-Konovalov law. E. E. T. 

20*—2 
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The Electrolytic Dissociation of Hydrogen Tribromide 
and Tri-iodide. Marjan HEasko (I**v Zjazd Chemikdw Polskich , 
1923, 49).—The conductivity of saturated solutions of bromine and 
iodine in potassium bromide and iodide solutions is measured, and 
from these data the electrical conductivity of solutions of hydrogen 
tribromide and tri-iodide is calculated. From this, it is concluded 
that the acids in question are highly dissociated in solution, being 
only a few per cent, weaker than hydrogen bromide and iodide. 

R. T. 

A Hydrate of Iodine. P. Villard ( Compt . rend., 1923, 176, 
1516—1518).—A hydrate of iodine may be obtained by placing the 
element in contact with water in an atmosphere of oxygen or nitrogen 
and submitting it to a pressure of 150 atmospheres. On local 
cooling with methyl chloride, the formation and disappearance of 
crystals may be observed at -^-3° and temperatures below. For 
the phenomenon to occur at higher temperatures, the pressure must 
be increased. Compressed oxygen is a better solvent for iodine than 
nitrogen (cf. A., 1899, ii, 143), and by using it the crystals may be 
obtained at +4° and 150 atmospheres, also at +8° under a pressure 
of 330 atmospheres. By using 350 atmospheres, the formation at 
8° becomes quite rapid. The crystals are of a fine reddish-violet 
colour, and may be easily seen in contrast with the brown, aqueous 
solution of iodine. The author states that iodine is the least 
volatile substance which forms such a hydrate, and suggests that 
other substances, such as paraffin, which are soluble in compressed 
gases ( loc . cit.) will behave similarly under still higher pressures. 

H. J. E. 

A Potassium Chlorate Mixture for Generating Oxygen. 

Harukaze Upaka (J. Ghent. Ind., Japan , 1923, 26, 48—59).—A 
mixture of potassium chlorate 78*0, ferric oxide 7*0, ferrous carbonate 
3*0, iron powder 5*0, silicon dioxide 2-0, magnesium oxide 0*3, 
magnesium chloride 0*0025, and water 5*0%, compressed by about 
1,000 lb. per sq. in., and heated in a bomb, evolves oxygen of 
98% purity. Ferrous carbonate may be replaced by nickel or 
cupric carbonate. K. K. 

System Sulphur Trioxide. I. A. Smits ( Proc . K. Akad 
Weten8ch. Amsterdam , 1923, 26, 270—273).—A theoretical dis 
cussion of some of Le Blanc and Riitle’s results on sulphur trioxidc 
(Ber. Sachs . Akad. Wiss., 1922, 74, 106). J. F. S. 

The Formation of Sulphuric Acid by the Chamber Process. 

E. Briner and M. Rossignol (Helv. Ghim. Acta , 1923, 6, 647 — 
655).—To study the influence of various factors on the gas reaction 
in the chamber process, a special apparatus was designed in which 
the reaction took place in a series of seven glass tubes, provision 
being made for the measurement of the acid formed in each. The 
concentration of the reacting gases was varied by varying the 
proportion of nitrogen. Increase of concentration increased the 
reaction in such a manner that the time needed to oxidise a given 
proportion of the sulphur dioxide varied inversely as the square 
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of the initial concentration. It follows from this relation that the 
reaction is of the third order. Increasing the pressure has the 
same effect as increasing the concentration. Increasing the concen¬ 
tration of nitrogen peroxide has an enormous effect on the reaction 
velocity. Thus increasing the proportion of nitrogen peroxide from 
0*5 to 2*43% increased the reaction velocity about twelve times. 
The possible application of these results to the industry is 
discussed. E. H. 

Composition, Purification, and certain Constants of 
Ammonia. E. C. McKelvy and C. S. Taylor (U.S. Bur . 
Standards , Sci . Paper 465, 1923, 655—693).—From an examination 
of fifteen carefully purified samples of ammonia, containing less 
than one part per million of non-condensing gases and less than 
0*003% of water, the mean values of its physical properties were 
found to be as follows : Density of the solid at —79°, 0*817 g. per 
c.c.; at —185°, 0*836 g. per c.c.; freezing point,—77*7°; vapour 
pressure at freezing point, 45*2 mm. [Cf. J.St.C.I. , 1923, Aug.] 

A. R. P. 

Specific Volume of Saturated Ammonia Vapour. C. S. 

Cragoe, E. C. McKelvy, and G. F. O’Connor ( U.S . Bur . Standards , 
Sci . Paper 467, 1923, 707—735).—The specific volume of saturated 
ammonia vapour between —50° and +50° was measured by the 
pvknometer method and by measuring the refractive index. Above 
0 , the values obtained by both methods agreed well with those 
calculated from the Clapeyron equation; below 0°, however, the 
pyknometer results are consistently lower and the optical results 
higher than the Clapeyron values. The following equation represents 
the results very closely: log 10 j/==300[6*46344/^—0*106887+ 
0*0356803 log 10 0]+0*0862366 V^-1^0+O-OO2667(4O6*l-0) where 
/a' is the specific volume of saturated ammonia vapour in c.c. per g. 
and 6 is the absolute temperature. A. R. P. 

Ammonia and the Carbonates of the Potassium Group. 
H. Pauly (JSer., 1923, 56, [B\ 1454—1455).—If potassium, rubidium, 
or caesium carbonate is added to saturation to an aqueous solution 
of ammonia of any concentration at 20°, the mixture becomes 
divided into two layers; the upper one is a concentrated solution 
of ammonia containing only about 1% of the carbonate, whereas 
the lower one is a saturated solution of the carbonate containing 
about 1 % of ammonia. A similar effect is not produced by sodium 
carbonate or by a number of freely soluble salts, such as potassium 
acetate, sodium iodide, or potassium cyanide. 

If copper acetate is added to the system potassium, rubidium, 
or caBsium carbonate-ammonia-water, the copper is retained 
almost exclusively by the solution of the carbonate. Cellulose 
dissolved in Schweitzer’s reagent can therefore be caused to separate 
by the addition of potassium carbonate solution; the procedure 
has the advantage over other methods that the cellulose is pre¬ 
cipitated slowly in a viscous, compact form. H. W. 
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Monochloroamine, NB^Cl. W. Marckwald and M. Wills 
( 23er., 1923, 56, [23], 1319—1325).—An extension of the work of 
Raschig (A., 1909, ii, 232), involving the isolation of homogeneous 
chloroamine. 

Well-cooled, approximately Absolutions of potassium hypo¬ 
chlorite and ammonia are mixed and the product is distilled under 
diminished pressure at 30—40°, the distillate being cooled in ice. 
It contains about 10—12% of chloroamine which suffers decom¬ 
position to a considerable extent during the distillation. Even at 
0°, the solution soon commences to evolve nitrogen and to separate 
oily drops of nitrogen chloride. Its instability rapidly increases 
when it is preserved, decomposition being catalyticaUy accelerated 
by the liberated acid. The course of the change is represented 
by the equations : 3NH 2 C1=NH 4 C1+2HC1+N 2 , NH 2 C1+2HC1== 
NH 4 C1+C1 2 , and NH 2 a+2Cl 2 =NCl 8 +2HCl. Attempts to extract 
chloroamine from its aqueous solution by means of benzene, chloro¬ 
form, carbon tetrachloride, or ether had only limited success, the 
last named solvent being the most suitable. 

According to Baschig, the decomposition of chloroamine in 
alkaline solution proceeds smoothly in accordance with the equation : 
3NH 2 C1+3K0H=NH 3 +N 2 +3KC1+3H 2 0. This appears, how¬ 
ever, only to be the case when dilute solutions of alkali are employed. 
With more concentrated solution the reaction takes place partly 
in accordance with the scheme : 3NELC1+3KOH —> 3NH S +2KC1 
+KC10 8 . 

The isolation of pure chloroamine has been rendered possible by 
the observations that its aqueous solutions are greatly stabilised 
by the presence of very small amounts of ammonia. Even under 
these conditions, however, the concentration of the 10—12% 
solutions cannot be effected by distillation, since violent explosions 
invariably occur which are obviously due to the formation of nitrogen 
chloride. The authors therefore have had recourse to the desicca¬ 
tion of the vapours of the 10—12% solution and condensation of 
the unabsorbed portions in a U-tube cooled in liquid air. For this 
purpose, calcium chloride and soda lime are unsuitable, since they 
influence the slight hydrolysis of chloroamine by water, NH 2 C1+ 
H a O NH S +HC10, in such a manner that the condensate 
consists of chlorine monoxide. Better results are obtained with 
anhydrous potassium carbonate; chloroamine is thus obtained as 
a colourless, crystalline substance, m. p. —66°. It decomposes 
suddenly at about —50° into nitrogen, chlorine, ammonium chloride, 
and nitrogen trichloride, and frequently explodes violently, so that 
its physical properties could not be further investigated. H. W. 

Molecular State at Low Temperatures of Dissolved Nitrogen 
Peroxide. Paul Pascal {Bull. 80 c . chim. y 1923, [iv], 33, 539— 
548).— As complex additive products of nitrogen peroxide are 
known to exist, the question of the existence of this substanoe at 
low temperatures in a higher state of condensation than N 2 0 4 was 
investigated by cryoscopic methods. The problem was complicated 
by the formation of mixed crystals of nitrogen peroxide with the 
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solvents. Solutions in bromoform presented a eutectic correspond¬ 
ing with 23-5% of bromoform and melting at —13*5°. The cal¬ 
culated mol. wt. of the peroxide was 96, corresponding with N 2 0 4 . 
In carbon tetrachloride solution, the eutectic temperature was 
—49® for 8*16% of the dissolved substance. The mol. wt. found 
was 48, corresponding with N0 t . In bromobenzene, the eutectic 
mixture melted at —42-5°, and the mol. wt. was 90. In chloro¬ 
form, a eutectic mixture melting at —68° containing 8*5% of 
peroxide was formed, the mixed crystals constituting it being 
almost pure chloroform crystals with mixed crystals containing 
46% of peroxide. The mol. wt. of the peroxide was 89. Even 
at this low temperature, therefore, the peroxide in solution retains 
the same constitution as in the liquid Btate. Solutions in chloro- 
picrin and methyl iodide were also studied. The binary system 
nitrogen peroxide-camphor was also investigated from a concen¬ 
tration <5 0—80% of the latter. Two definite compounds, 
5N 4 O 4 ,4C 10 H j? O, m. p. -52°, and 2N 2 O 4 ,3C 10 H ie O, m. p. -45-5°, 
were indicated, and three eutectics, the first, in. p. —60®, formed 
of crystals of the former combination and mixed crystals containing 
27% of camphor, the Becond, m. p. —55-5°, containing 66*6% of 
camphor, formed of pure crystals of the above two compounds, 
and the third, m. p. —46-5°, containing 74% of camphor and formed 
of pure camphor and the compound 2N 2 O 4 ,3C l0 H 18 O. 

G. F. M. 

The Preparation of Phosphoryl Chloride by the Simul¬ 
taneous Action of Water and Chlorine on Phosphorus Tri¬ 
chloride. A. A. Vanscheidt and Vadim Michailovitsch 
Tolstopiatov (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1920, 52, 270—284).— 
The oxidation of phosphorus trichloride to the oxychloride can be 
effected by a number of reagents, such as ozone and potassium 
chlorate. These methods are, however, inconvenient because the 
reagents and vessels employed must be dry; a very satisfactory 
yield (about 90%) of phosphoryl ohloride can, however, be obtained 
by passing a stream of chlorine through phosphorus trichloride 
and adding, drop by drop, an equivalent quantity of water; the 
end of the reaction is recognised by the formation of phosphorus 
pentaohloride and the yellow coloration of the liquid. The heat 
of the reaction maintains the liquid at the boiling point until the 
end; the boiling is then continued artificially for about half an hour. 
A description is given of the apparatus used. G. A. R. K. 

Revision of the Atomic Weight of Boron. Analysis of 
Boron Trichloride. 0. HOnigschmid and L. Berckbnbach 
(Bar., 1923, 56, [£], 1467—1472).—The ratios, BC1.: 3Ag :I 
have been determined for three specimens of boron ohloride p 
by Stock and Kuss (following abstract), the valueB for the atomic 
weight of boron thus found being 10-840, 10*818, and 10-825, 
respectively. The slightly high value of the first series 1 b probably 
attributable to the presence ofa trace of silicon tetrachloride,derived 
from the action of boron trichloride on the glass with which it had 
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been in cont&ot during four months. The authors adopt the mean 
value, B=10*82, which is in close agreement with the figure, 10*83, 
obtained by Baxter and Scott (A., 1922, ii, 285). H. W. 

The Preparation of Pure Boron Chloride and Boron 
Bromide for the Determination of the Atomic Weight of Boron. 
Alfred Stock and Ernst Ktjss (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 1463—1466).— 
Boron chloride is agitated during twenty-four hours in sealed glass 
bulbs with pure mercury and distilled; the process is repeated a 
second time to ensure removal of free chlorine. The remaining 
impurities consist of silicon tetrachloride and hydrogen chloride. 
The product is distilled from a special, all-glass apparatus, and the 
distillate is collected in three receivers, cooled respectively to —90° 
to —85°, —120° to *—115°, and in liquid air. The first receiver 
collects boron chloride and silicon tetrachloride, the second retains 
the purer fraction of boron chloride, and the third serves to condense 
the hydrogen chloride in addition to a little boron trichloride. 
The second fraction is distilled repeatedly until the condensates in 
each receiver have identical tensions. Lastly, the pure boron 
chloride is submitted to a control distillation and finally collected 
in small bulbs which are sealed. 

Boron bromide is prepared from boron and “ atomic weight *’ 
bromine, and is purified in the same manner as the chloride. In 
this instance, the homogeneity of the different fractions is judged 
by the melting point, —46-0°, since the tension at 0° is too small 
to permit a sufficiently accurate judgment to be made. 

The materials thus prepared have been used by Hdnigschmid and 
Birckenbach in determining the atomic weight of boron (preceding 
abstract). H. W. 

Revision of the Atomic Weight of Iron. Analysis of Ferric 
Chloride. O. HOnigsciimip, L. Birckenbach, and R. Zeiss 
(Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 1473—1481).—As mean value of twenty-five 
individual determinations of the ratios FeCl 3 : 3Ag : 3AgCl, the 
authors have determined the atomic weight of iron to be 55*85. 
The preparation and the exact analysis of well-defined, sublimed 
ferric chloride are fully described in the original communication. 

H. W. 

The Appearance of Particles of Colloidal Carbon. Hilary 
Lachs (I ssv Zjazd ChemMw Polskich , 1923, 31—32).—Among other 
particles visible under the ultramicroscope in solutions of colloidal 
carbon are a number of scintillating particles, which continue to 
scintillate until the solution dries. These particles must be in the 
form of plates or prisms. Colloidal carbon solutions exhibit faint 
double refraction. R. q 

Oxidation of Graphite by means of a Mixture of Silver 
Dichromate and Sulphuric Acid. L. J. Simon (Compt. rend . 
1923, 177, 122—124; this vol., ii, 506).—Oxidation of Canadian 
graphite (99*9—100% purity) by means of this mixture gave a 
value for carbon percentage (c,) of 101*3—102*7, apparently owing 
to the presence of occluded hydrogen, which escapes oxidation. 
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After heating the graphite, the carbon percentage found was 99*6— 
100 * 6 . 

Sulphuric acid and chromic anhydride gave values for the carbon 
percentage (c 2 ) of 72*7—73*25. Oxidation is thus incomplete. 

The oxidation of artificial (Niagara), schistous Canadian, Siberian, 
Madagascan, and laboratory-made graphites, and of plumbago, 
by the two different methods, gave a roughly constant cjc t ratio 
(0*66) for all the samples examined. 

Diamond, wood-charcoal, coke, sugar-charcoal, anthracite, and 
natural coke are only partly oxidised by the silver dichromate 
method. E. E. T. 

Hydrofluosilicic Acid. Maximum Concentration of the 
Acid at Room Temperatures. C. A. Jacobson (J. Physical 
Chem ., 1923, 27, 577—580).—Hydrofluosilicic acid is rarely put on 
the market in concentrations greater than 25%: The author finds 
that acid of this concentration (25%) can readily be obtained by 
passing silicon tetrafluoride into water. This solution can be con¬ 
centrated to 40—45% by distilling in a double distillation flask at 
the ordinary temperature while a gentle stream of air is passed 
through the distilling liquid. Further concentration is effected 
by vacuum distillation at the ordinary temperature. For this 
purpose, two glass flasks of about 500 c.o. capacity with ground 
necks are connected by means of ground joints by a glass tube 
which is fitted with a side tribe carrying a stopcock. A quantity 
(about 300 c.c.) of solution (41*41%) is placed in one flask, A, and 
the other flask, B y is placed in a freezing mixture, the whole 
exhausted (to 8 mm.) and kept at 20—22°, and periodically the con¬ 
centrations of acid in A and B are estimated. The results show 
that the concentration of acid in B increases with the concentration 
in A, and that a maximum concentration of 60*92% is obtained 
in A. Acid of this concentration is stable for long periods of time, 
perhaps indefinitely. J. F. S. 

Influence of Neutral Salts on Silica Gels. S. Glixelli 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1714—1716).—An augmentation of the 
acidity of silica gels under the influence of a neutral salt such as 
sodium, potassium or calcium chloride, sodium sulphate, etc., was 
indicated by titrating the gel with ODlN-sodium hydroxide with 
phenolphthalein as indicator. The acid properties of silica increase, 
therefore, as do those of carbonic anhydride, in presence of uni- or 
bi-valent ions of a neutral salt. The effect can be explained by the 
adsorption of OH-ions by the silica particles, with which corresponds 
an increase in the negative charge of the colloidal particles. 

G. F. M. 

Decomposition of Potassium Chlorate. I. Spontaneous 
Decomposition Temperatures of Mixtures of Potassium 
Chlorate and Manganese Dioxide. F. E. Brown, J. Austin 
Burrows, and H. H. McLaughlin (J. Amer. Chem . Soc., 1923, 
45, 1343—1348).—When homogeneous, finely divided mixtures 
pf potassium chlorate and manganese dioxide in various proportions 
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are rapidly heated, those containing more than one-sixteenth mole* 
eular equivalent and less than five molecular equivalents of man¬ 
ganese dioxide to one molecular equivalent of potassium chlorate 
undergo a spontaneous decomposition, accompanied by a rapid rise 
of temperature, at a temperature which is characteristic for each 
mixture. This acceleration iB due to the exothermal nature of the 
decomposition. Pressure of oxygen exerts a marked effect on the 
decomposition of potassium chlorate. The decomposition temper¬ 
ature for mixtures containing 6 mol.% of manganese dioxide is 
376°; 9%, 360°; 11%, 340°; 14%, 330°; 20%, 317°; 33%, 300°; 
with larger amounts of manganese dioxide up to about 60% the 
temperature does not fall much more, but above 60% it rues; 
thus with 84% of manganese dioxide the decomposition temper¬ 
ature is 315°. J. F. S. 


Oxidations with Fluorine. I. Fr. Fighter and K. Humbert 
(Hdv. Chim. Acta, 1923, 6, 640—642).—The formation of potassium 
persulphate by the action of fluorine on a solution of potassium 
hydrogen sulphate was observed qualitatively by Brunner (A., 1921, 
ii, 45). Using the convenient method for preparing fluorine 
described by Meyer and Sandow (A., 1921, ii, 398), the observation 
has been confirmed. When the gas is passed into the cold saturated 
aqueous solution of potassium hydrogen sulphate for ten to twelve 
hours the persulphate crystallises out; after three recrystallisations 
from water, it is pure, having the composition KjS 2 O a . Persul- 
phates have previously only been obtained from hydrogen sulphates 
by electrolysis. E. H. R. 


The Influence of the Formation of Hydrates and Double 
Salts on the Reaction of Double Decomposition of Salts in 
Aqueous Solution, in the Case of the System Sodium Chlorate- 
Potassium Carbonate. Vl. P. Iljinski (J. Buss. Phys. Chem. 
Soc., 1923, 54, 29—59).—Solubility curves are constructed for the 
system sodium chlorate-potassium carbonate at 24'2° and at 40°. 
The solid phases of this system may contain the following 
salts at 24-2°: KC10„; NaClO.; Na 2 C0 8 ,7H 2 0; NajCO 8 ,10BLO; 
KjCOg,213^0; K 2 C0 3 ,Na 2 C03,6H 2 0. The solubilities of mixtures 
of sodium chlorate and carbonate are determined at 24*2° and at 40°, 
the solid phases at 24*2° being found to contain sodium chlorate, 
and the hepta- or deca-hydrates of sodium carbonate, and at 40° 
sodium chlorate and the monohydrate of sodium carbonate. The 
formation of the heptahydrate at a temperature below its transition 
point into the decahydrate is explained as being due to the extremely 
soluble sodium chlorate abstracting so much water from the so l ut ion 
as to cause a shortage of “ solvent ” water, thus rendering impossible 
the deposition of the more fully hydrated salt. The solubilities of 
mixtures of potassium and sodium carbonates are determined at 
49°, 24'2°, 10°, and —6°. At 40°, the solid phases may consist of 
NajCOjjILO, Na 2 00 8 ,K 2 C0 3 ,6H20, and K 2 C0j,2Hj,0 ; at 24*2° and 
at 10°, they may contain Na 2 CO 8 ,10H 2 O, Na 2 C0 8 ,K s C0.,6H-0, 
and B^C0 8 ,2Ho0, whilst at —6°, Na 2 CO 3 ,10H 8 O, a new double salt 
hydrate, Na 2 C0 8h K 2 C0 8 ,24H 2 0, and a hydrate, K 2 C0 8 ,3-75H 2 0, 
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may Separate. Similar measurements are made at 40° and at 24*2° 
for mixtures of sodium and potassium chlorates, which are found to 
be the only constituents of the solid phases, although evidence is 
given for tne formation of a double salt in solution. This is based 
on a new criterion for double salt formation, namely, that the 
solubilities of two salts increase at those concentrations at which 
the double salt appears, owing to the liberation of water “ fixed ” 
to the separate salts, thereby providing more solvent. Thus, the 
appearance of maxima of density of solutions may serve as an 
indication of double salt formation. The solubilities of mixtures 
of potassium chlorate and carbonate at 40° and at 24*2° are deter¬ 
mined, the solid phases being KoC0 3 ,2H 2 0, and KC10 3 . From the 
results obtained, it is concluded that the most economical proportions 
of potassium carbonate and sodium chlorate to use for the prepara¬ 
tion of potassium chlorate are 71 g. of the former and 67 g. of the 
latter per 100 g. of water. Using these proportions, potassium 
chlorate is precipitated quantitatively from the solution, the 
mother-liquor containing practically pure sodium and potassium 
carbonates. 

The preparation by electrolysis of sodium chlorate from sodium 
chloride is examined. A steady current is allowed to pass for 
various intervals of time through a solution of sodium chloride, and 
the yields of chlorate are measured. It is found that using 6,565 
ampere hours a yield of 93% of the total possible from the current 
is obtained, whilst using 13,195 ampere hours the yield is only 
48% of theory. R. T. 

Constitution of the Insoluble Alkali Metaphosphates. 
Paul Pascal (Compt. rend., 1923,176,1712—1714).—The insoluble 
alkali metaphosphates, as, for example, sodium metaphosphate 
prepared by the fusion of sodium dihydrogen phosphate at 850°, are 
not true metaphosphates, but are substances having the properties of 
colloids, of which certain transformations are irreversible. Sodium 
metaphosphate dissolves even in a dilute solution of sodium 
pyrophosphate, giving a viscous liquid, and its apparent molecular 
weight varies inversely with the dilution. The metaphosphate is 
precipitated from these solutions by the addition of a few drops of 
acetic acid as a colloidal mass which, after the removal of the 
greater part of the water, is as elastic as caoutchouc, and is dispersible 
in water, giving a liquid of extremely high viscosity which is no 
longer precipitable by acetic acid. If the insoluble metaphosphate 
is nised with sodium pyrophosphate, and the oalcined product 
dissolved in water, the above-described phenomena are not re¬ 
produced, and the solution presents instead all the analytical 
characteristics of the true metaphosphates. G. F. M. 

Change of Reaction by the Conversion of Secondary and 
Primary Alkali Phosphates into Pyro- and Meta-phosphates. 
The Aik alinity of Borax Solutions. Hans Mttbsohhattsbb 
( Biockem. Z., 1923, 138, 6—12).—As a means of determining the 
relative changes in reaction when primary and secondary sodium 
phosphates arc converted into meta- and pyro-phosphates, the effect 
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of these salts on the rate of mntarotation of dextrose was investi¬ 
gated. Equivalent quantities of the salts under comparison were 
dissolved in water, and 100 c.c. of this solution were used to dissolve 
5 g. of dextrose in each experiment. 0*025ANaoHPO 4 ,12IL0 gave 
a mutarotation constant of 24*9 at 20*4°, whilst the 0*025ANa 4 P 2 0 7 , 
prepared from the disodium phosphate by heating, gave constants 
of 90-5 and 84-1. l*0ANaH 2 PO 4 ,H 2 O gave 26*3 and 24-9; after 
conversion to NaP0 3 , the value was 10-7. 0*lANa(NH 4 )HP0 4 ,4H 2 0 
gave 40*4 and after conversion to NaP0 3 in 1-0A concentration 8*8. 
It is concluded that conversion of NaoHP0 4 to Na^KO- increases 
the alkalinity, whilst the change of NaH 2 P0 4 to NaPO s lessens the 
acidity. M[. 120 Na 2 B 4 0 7 , 10 H 2 0 gave, under similar conditions, a 
mutarotation constant of 27*8, Mj 80 gave 42*4, whilst with M) 12 
solution mutarotation was so rapid that five minutes after solution 
the [a] D was +42*5, i.e., below the equilibrium value for aqueous 
solutions. This low value (which remains constant for some time) 
is ascribed, not to any change in the sugar, but to a specific action of 
borax. J. P. 

The Space Lattices of the Lithium Halides. Heinrich Ott 
( Physikal . Z. y 1923, 24, 209—212).—Anhydrous lithium chloride, 
bromide, and iodide have been investigated by the Debyp-Sherrer 
method. On account of their hygroscopicity, these substances were 
examined in cylinders of waxed paper made air-tight with paraffin 
wax. Corrections were necessary for the effect of the paper. To 
avoid the fogging of the plates by the X-radiation of iodine, the rod 
of lithium iodide was surrounded by aluminium foil. The three 
space lattices were found to be of the sodium chloride type, and from 
their dimensions, calculated values of the densities were obtained, 
which agreed closely with the experimental figures. The mono¬ 
hydrate of lithium chloride possesses a space lattice of the 
caesium chloride type. W. E. G. 

The Polysulphides of the Alkali Metals. IV. The Poly¬ 
sulphides of Ammonium. John Sheath Thomas and Richard 
William Riding (T., 1923,123, 1726—1738). 

Stability of Bleaching Powder. Shuichiro Ochi (J. Chem. 
Ind , Japan , 1923, 26, 348—385).—The author has studied the 
effects of water and other common impurities on the stability of 
bleaching powder, and investigated methods to prevent the decom¬ 
position. The decomposition of bleaching powder is greatly 
accelerated, not only by the uncombined water, but also by the water 
of crystallisation of the compound OChCaCJ. At elevated tem¬ 
perature, 45°, the decomposition is quicker and the effect of water 
is greater than at the ordinary temperature. The stability of 
bleaching powder is increased by drying at 100° under reduced 
pressure (50 mm,), without any appreciable loss of available chlorine. 
Sodium sulphate or soda lime also promotes stability, but is less 
effective. Calcium sulphate has little effect, and calcium chloride 
none. When a mixture of bleaching powder and calcium oxide is 
chlorinated again, a stable substance is produeed containing 
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31—36% of available chlorine. On the decomposition involving 
loss of available chlorine, ferric oxide and manganese sesquioxide 
have a great effect, silicon dioxide a little, and aluminium oxide 
and magnesium oxide none. The decomposition of the completely 
dried powder may be represented as follows : Ca(0Cl)Cl=CaCl2+0; 
this decomposition is accelerated by admixture with ferric oxide or 
manganese sesquioxide, but not by aluminium, magnesium, or 
silicon oxides. Decomposition leading to the formation of chlorate 
arises from the presence of water; the more water, the more 
vigorous the decomposition; it may be almost entirely prevented 
by drying under reduced pressure or by mixing with calcium oxide, 
sodium sulphate, or soda lime. The evolution of chlorine may 
# be represented as follows : 2CaCl-OCl + (x + lJELO == CaClg + 
Ca(OH) 2 + OCl 2 + #H 2 0 and OCL = 0 + CL. The reaction 
Ca(OCl)Cl = CaO + Cl 2 could not be realised. % K. K. 

Setting of Plaster of Paris. Pierre Jolibois and Chassevent 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 113—11(5).—From experiments on the 
solubility, etc., of calcium sulphate (baked at various temperatures) 
and of the hemi-hydrate, it is concluded that the setting of anhydrous 
calcium sulphate takes place in three stages : formation of solid 
hemi-hydrate, dissolution of the latter, and crystallisation of 
dihydrate. E. E. T. 

The Analysis of Bubbles 4 in Glass. Research Staff of 
the General Electric Co., J. W. Ryde and R. Huddart, 
London ( Proc . Physical Soc., 1923, 35, 197—198).—A small piece 
of glass containing bubbles is contained in one limb of an exhausted 
U-tube and mercury in the other. The glass is softened by 
heating, and then disintegrated by plunging the tube into cold 
water, the mercury being simultaneously thrown on to the glass. 
Gases liberated from the bubbles arc examined spectroscopically 
in a capillary discharge tube attached to the U-tube. The pre¬ 
sence of nitrogen indicates the introduction of air or furnace gases 
into the glass during ladling, stirring, or pouring. If nitrogen is 
absent, it is concluded that the bubbles are due to the generation 
of gas in the glass. J. S. G. T. 

The Alkaline-earth Permanganates. M. Crespi and E. 
Moles (Anal. FIs. Quim., 1922, 20, 693—701; cf. this vol., ii, 161). 
—A study of the preparation and properties of the permanganates 
of calcium, strontium, and barium. Tho thermal behaviour of 
these permanganates resembles that of the permanganates of the 
alkali metals. It is shown that hydrates of calcium and strontium 
permanganates do not exist. G. W. R. 

Equilibrium between Lead Iodide and the Iodides of 
Potassium and Ammonium in Aqueous Solution. (Mme) 
N. Demassieux (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 61—54).—By means of 
the solubility method, the author shows that, of the various double 
iodides of lead with potassium and ammonium, only those 
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(Fb^KI^O and PbI*,NH 4 1,211*0) described by Herty (An 
1896, ii, 474) and by Wells and Johnston (A:, 1893, ii, 623) aotnally 
exist. E. E. T. 

Hydrous Oxides. V. Hydrous Cupric Oxide. Habby B. 
Wmsbb (J. Physical Chem 1923, 27, 601—632; of. A., 1922, 
ii, 676, 863).—After a discussion of the literature concerning 
hydrated copper oxides, the author describes a number of experi¬ 
ments on the stability of the granular hydrated oxide, and the 
action of salts on the precipitated forms of hydrated copper oxide. 
The results show that no definite hydrates of cupric oxide are 
known with certainty. Since a hydrated oxide having approxim¬ 
ately zero vapour pressure approaches the composition CuO,HjjO, 
it is usually concluded that a monohydrate exists. This conclusion 
is shown to be incorrect by the fact that the anhydrous oxide 
does not take up water at the ordinary temperature when in con¬ 
tact with water, but, on the contrary, the hydrated oxides lose 
water under these conditions. A crystalline hydrate has been 
described (A., 1896, ii, 267), but this has been found to consist 
of pseudo-crystals or granular particles which do not result from 
its own power of crystallisation. Loss of water takes place more 
readily from the gelatinous oxide than from the granular oxide, 
because of the compact structure of the latter. Highly dispersed 
hydrated cupric oxide is very light blue in colour. The gelatinous 
oxide in mass has a characteristic clear blue colour which alters 
slowly at the ordinary temperature, but rapidly at higher tem¬ 
peratures, passing through various shades of blue to green, brown, 
and finally to black. The continuous change in colour is due to 
agglomeration of the particles which accompany the spontaneous 
loss of water. Blue, gelatinous cupric oxide kept at 0° passes 
spontaneously to a denser and bluer granular product. It is thus 
possible to obtain any number of hydrated oxides which vary 
continuously in composition from CuO+20H 2 O to CuO-fILO. 
Hvdrated cupric oxide adsorbs ions strongly. If shaken with 
solutions of neutral salts like sodium chloride or sulphate, hydro¬ 
lysis takes place and the solution becomes distinctly alkaline 
owing to stronger adsorption of acid than of base. On account 
of the strong adsorption of hydrated cupric oxide for certain ions 
the presence of some salts frequently accelerates slightly the 
spontaneous loss of adsorbed water. Hydrated cupric oxide 
may be heated at 100° without darkening in the presence of very 
small amounts of salts, such as manganous, cobalt, alu minium , 
chromous, zinc, and copper sulphates, and zinc and cupric chlorides. 
The stability of hydrated cupric oxide at 100° in the presence 
of the above-named salts is not due to adsorption of the hydrated 
oxides of their metals as stated by Bancroft (A., 1914, ii, 260) 
and by Blucher and Famau (A., 1914, ii, 841). The evidence 
against their stabilisation theory is, that hydrated cupric oxides 
adsorb acids more strongly than bases, that relatively high con¬ 
centrations of the colloidal hvdrated oxides are not effective, 
ami that cupric sulphate is as effective as manganous and chromous 
sulphates. This latter observation is conclusive, since it is in- 
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eonoeivable that a substance should be stabilised by adsorbing 
some of itself. The * absence of darkening cannot be due to the 
formation of basic cupric salts, sinoe the effective concentration 
of electrolyte is so low that the ratio of oxide to sulphate in the 
salts could be no less than 20CuO : S0 4 , which is altogether improb¬ 
able; and it is not due to the formation of a protecting film of 
basic salt, sinoe alkali salts which give basic salts under certain 
conditions hasten rather than retard the blackening. Darkening 
of the hydrated oxide at 100° does not take place in the presence 
of suitable concentrations of certain salts owing to a change in 
the physical character from the highly gelatinous to the granular 
form of the oxide. Only those salts winch hydrolyse appreciably 
are effective in low concentrations, since the slight solvent action 
of the hydrogen-ion destroys the gelatinous structure, and the 
denser granular modification which forms loses water and darkens 
less readily than the loose voluminous mass. * J, F. S. 

The System Copper Oxide, Copper Hydroxide, Cuprite, 
Sodium Hydroxide. Erich Miller [with Max Kahlert, 
Georg Wiegand, Ilse Ernst, and Johannes Keil], (Z. physikal. 
Chem ., 1923, 105, 73—118).—An investigation of the system 
copper oxide, copper hydroxide, cuprite, and sodium hydroxide. 
It is shown that the blue cupric hydroxide is soluble in concen¬ 
trated solutions of sodium hydroxide to form deep blue solutions, 
from which, if the hydroxide concentration does not exceed I7N> 
dark brown precipitates separate after keeping for some time. 
The undissolved blue cupric hydroxide also turns brown on keeping. 
These dark-coloured substances are to be regarded as solid solutions 
of cupric oxide and cupric hydroxide, the hydroxide content being 
connected with the concentration of copper in the supernatant 
liquid. The dehydration of cupric hydroxide takes place through 
a series of these solid solutions. The solubility of cupric oxide 
and cupric hydroxide in sodium hydroxide increases with increasing 
alkali hydroxide concentration, but above a given concentration 
the solubility again decreases. The solubility of cupric hydroxide 
is considerably greater than that of cupric oxide. The rising branch 
of the solubility curve is represented by C 2 (Nat > H) /C , 0o =-K’ and the 
falling branch by C' 2 (Na0 n) • Cq^K\ The maxima of the solubilities 
correspond with the transition point of CuO+HgO — Na a CuOo 
and Cu(OH) a “ K^CuO*, respectively. Hence cupric oxide ana 
hydroxide on treatment with very concentrated alkali hydroxide 
are oonverted into cuprite. A sooium cuprite may be crystallised 
from aqueous alkali hydroxide solution; this substanoe has a 
cobalt blue colour and probably the formula Na^CuOo. A diagram 
has been constructed which presents all the possibilities wM^h 
may ooQur when cupric oxide or hydroxide is treated with alkali. 
The view that copper oxide is colloidally dissolved by alkali hydr¬ 
oxide can no longer be maintained. J. F. 3. 

Complexes in Solutions of Copper and Cobalt Salts. Henry 
George Denham and Stuart Wortley Pennyotxiok (J. Amer , 
Chem. Soe. 9 1923,45,1353—1357).—Measurements of the E.M.F* of 
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cells of the type Co|0>(^+zM(^|^ 

have been made at 25 , where the concentration of the cobalt 
chloride is kept constant, and where the nature of MCl y varies 
as does also the concentration. The salt MCI* is potassium 
chloride, magnesium chloride, al umi nium chloride, or zinc chloride. 
The concentration of the cobaltous ion has been calculated in 
each case. Similar measurements have been made with cells of 
the type Cu|ttiS0 4 +^(S0 4 ) y ||:^ where 

M*(S0 4 ) y is potassium, aluminium, or zinc sulphate. A com¬ 
parison of the results fails to reveal any striking difference between- 
the behaviour of zinc and aluminium. Were the electro-affinities 
of zinc and aluminium the only factors in bringing about changes 
in the colours of solutions of copper and cobaltous salts, it would 
be expected that the depressions of the ionic concentrations of 
copper and cobalt would be more noticeable in the case of aluminium 
than zinc. The above experiments do not confirm this. In all 
cases, the effect of adding a zinc salt to a solution of a copper 
or cobalt salt is rather greater than that produced by an equivalent 
quantity of an aluminium salt, a result probably due to the in¬ 
creased ionisation of the zinc salt. The moving boundary experi¬ 
ments of Donnan and Bassett (T., 1902, 81, 939), together with 
the quantitative migration experiments of Denham and Watkins 
(T„ 1919, 115, 1269; A., 1909, ii, 373), make it probable that 
the colour changes exhibited by solutions of copper and cobalt salts 
are intimately associated with complex formation. The results 
also indicate that still another factor, which may be hydration, 
also plays a part in the changes. J. F. S. 

Association of Mercuric Chloride. F. Bo orion and E. 
Rotjyer (Gompt. rend., 1923, 177, 54—56).—From measurements 
of the boiling point of a number of aqueous solutions of mercuric 
chloride, it is concluded that the salt is associated to give treble 
molecules, which are given the extended formula Hg[HgCl 3 ] 2 , to 
bring the compound into line with K[HgCi 3 ]. E. E. T. 

Double Decomposition in the Absence of Solvents. II. The 
Systems of Mercuric Iodide with the Nitrates of Thallium 
and Alkali Metals. A. G. Bergmann (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. 
Soc., 1922, 54, 200—218).—A study of the system Hgl^TlNO, 
shows that these compounds do not interact on melting, and 
the diagram of state is of a simple type, with a single 
eutectic point at 192° and a flat portion in the region 33—75 
mol.% Hglg indicating miscibility of the components. The usual 
transition points for the modifications of thallium nitrate were 
observed, namely, 78*5° and 142*5°, m. p. 207°; for mercuric 
iodide, 129*5°, and m. p. 257—258°, respectively. 

The systems of mercuric iodide with the nitrates of ammonium, 
lithium, sodium, potassium, and rubidium, were not studied in great 
detail, because it was found that the mutual solubility of the 
components was very slight; no signs of interaction of the com¬ 
ponents could be observed. It is suggested that the higher the 
negative thermal effect of the double decomposition between the 
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components, the less is their miscibility in the liquid state; thus in 
the system AgNOg-HgLj there is complete miscibility, whilst LdN0 8 
and Hgl 2 are practically immiscible; the thermal effects of their inter¬ 
action are calculated at —54*48 cal. and —126*4 cal., respectively. 

The theoretical views of van Laar (A., 1908, ii, 808), of Eggink 
(A., 1908, ii, 1043), and of Smits and Bokhorst (A., 1915, ii, 262) 
are discussed. G. A. R. K. 

Aluminium-Titanium Alloys and the Influence of Titanium 
on Aluminium. Eugen van Erckelens (Melall und Erz, 1923, 
20, 206—210).—Aluminium-titanium alloys containing up to 
30*7% of titanium consist of a mixture of hard, needle-shaped 
. crystals of ALTi in a softer ground mass of aluminium. The 
compound Al 4 Ti melts at 1325° and forms neither eutectic nor solid 
solution with aluminium. Addition of titanium, in amounts not 
exceeding 1%, to aluminium removes the combined nitrogen and 
oxygen and consequently improves the tensile properties; at the 
same time, the resistance of the metal to attaqk by salt solutions 
and by organic acids is appreciably increased. [Cf. J.S.C.I. t 
1923, 721a.] A. R. P. 

Synthetic Aluminium Silicates and their Relationships to 
Kaolin. Robert Schwarz and Albert Brenner (Ber., 1923, 
56, [B], 1433—1437).—The action of sodium silicate on aluminium 
chloride in aqueous solution has been investigated, the conditions 
being so chosen that the mixtures are neutral in reaction. The 
precipitates are filtered, dried on the water-bath, washed suc¬ 
cessively with water, alcohol, and ether, and subsequently analysed. 
The filtrates contain only traces of aluminium in addition to silicic 
acid and sodium chloride. The influence of concentration is such 
that the molecular ratio of silica to aluminium hydroxide diminishes 
with increasing dilution, but is always at least slightly in excess of 
the proportion 1*5:1, thus showing that silica is invariably 
adsorbed by the primary product, 2Al 2 0 3 ,3Si0 2 . The proportion 
of silica in the product increases with increasing concentration 
of sodium silicate, although the latter never enters quantitatively 
into the reaction; when 6—10 molecular proportions of silicic 
acid are present, the compound Al 2 0 3 ,2Si0 2 is invariably pro¬ 
duced which corresponds in composition with natural kaolin, 
AL0 3 ,2Si0 2 ,2H 2 0. A normal silicate, Al 2 (Si0 8 ) 3 , appears incap¬ 
able of existence. The primary product of the action is the com¬ 
pound 2Al 2 0 3 ,3Si0 2 ,xH 2 0, which absorbs silicic acid when left 
in contact with the solution and tends to pass into the compound 
AlgOg^SiOo. If the precipitate is heated in contact with the 
solution, the substance Al 2 0 3 ,2Si0 2 ,213^0 (after desiccation at 
110°) is obtained. Rontgen spectrographic investigation of the 
products proves that the primary product, 2Al 2 0 8 ,3Si0 2 ,6H 2 0, is 
amorphous, and that from it there is formed in course of time a 
crystalline substance which is similar or closely related to natural 
kaolin in structure. The natural product loses its two molecular 
proportions of water continuously from 360° and becomes an¬ 
hydrous at 640°. The artificial product loses one molecular pro- 
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portion up to 260° and the second proportion between 800° and 

It appears, therefore, that in the neutral, aqueous system, 
AL0 3 ,Si0 2 +H a 0, a single compound, A^0 8 ,2Sip 2 ,aHj0, is cap¬ 
able of formation which is uninfluenced by the presence of an 
excess of silica or by the period of the reaction; this compound 
is formed with particular readiness when at least six molecules 
of silica are present for each molecule of aluminium oxide, as is 
the case with felspar. H. W. 

Permeability of Nickel to Hydrogen. Victor Lombard 
(Cornpt. rend., 1923, 177, 116—119).—The volume of hydrogen 
passing in unit time through a given area of niokel (used in disks 
0*3—0*4 mm. thick) is an exponential function of the temperature, 
and is proportional to the square root of the pressure. Tem¬ 
peratures oi 370° to 693° and pressures of 11 to 775 mm. were 
used. £. E. T. 

The Constitution of the Higher Oxide of Nickel. Owen 
Rhys Howell (T., 1923,123,1772—1783). 

Chemistry of Hafnium. G. Hevesy ( Chem . News, 1923,127, 
33—34).—Zirconium minerals all contain hafnium to the extent 
of from 1 to 30% of their zirconium content. Typical thorium 
minerals were found to be free from hafnium. Zirconium and 
hafnium are best separated by crystallisation of the potassium 
double fluoride, prepared by melting the zirconium mineral with 
potassium hydrogen fluoride. The zirconium and hafnium double 
fluoride are extracted with boiling water which dissolves 25% of 
potassium zirconifluoride. On cooling the solution, the hafnium 
salt concentrates in the mother-liquor, the solubility at 20° of the 
hafnium double fluoride in N /8-hydrofluoric acid solution being 
about 3% and larger than that of the corresponding zirconium 
compound. Thus by crystallising a solution of 1000 g. of potassium 
zirconifluoride containing 6% of hydrofluosilicic acid from a 10% 
hydrofluoric acid solution, and repeating the process four times, 
the residual 750 g. ol the double fluoride contained only 2% of the 
potassium salt. Alternatively, the crystallisation described may 
be replaced by crystallisation of the corresponding ammonium 
compound, or combined with the partial precipitation of zirconium- 
hafnium compounds with ammonia, or by boiling the solution with 
sodium thiosulphate. The phosphate of hafnium is appreciably 
less soluble in concentrated acids than zirconium phosphate, but 
separation along these lines is tedious. A preliminary determination, 
employing hafnium containing from 5 to 6% of zirconium, indicates 
that the atomio weight of hafnium is between 178*4 and 180*2. 

J. S. G. T. 

Germanium. V. Extraction from Germanium Bearing 
Zinc Oxide. Direct Preparation of Germanium Dioxide Free 
from Arsenic. • Detection of Minute Amounts of Arsenic in 
Germanium Dioxide. L. M. Dennis and E. B. Johnson (J. 
Amer. Chem. Soc ., 1923, 45, 1380—1391; cf. A., 1921, ii, 456; 
1922, ii, 302).—A new method for the extraction of germanium 
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from crude zinc oxide is described. like the earlier published 
methods for the extraction of germanium from this material, this 
new method is based on the volatility of germanium tetrachloride, 
but it is superior, to the earlier methods in that it eliminates the 
necessity for the use of hydrogen sulphide and concentrates ger¬ 
manium by successive distillations with the aid of a column still 
of new design. By this process, 99% of the germanium in the 
crude material is recovered, and of this 83% is obtained directly 
as germanium dioxide, the remaining 16% is recovered indirectly 
by the return of residual materials to subsequent extractions. The 
germanium dioxide produced by this method is of exceptional 
nurity. Spectroscopic examination of the material indicated that 
it contained less than 0*001% of iron and less than 0*0005% of 
arsenic. J. F. S. 

Germanium Oxide. E. L. Nichols ( Proc . Nat . Acad . Sci., 1923, 
9,248—251).—The intensity of the visible radiation from germanium 
oxide at temperatures between 837° and 137©° in the spectral 
regions XX 0*65 ft, 0*52 ft, and 0*45 ft, and the departure of the 
radiation from that characterising a black body have been investi¬ 
gated, together with the production of luminescence in the substance 
by flame excitation. The melting point of germanium oxide, 
correct to within a few degrees, is 1400°. J. S. G. T. 

Preparation of Metallic Sulphides by Double Decomposition. 
Application to Cuprous Sulphide. (Mlle ) Germaine Marchal 
(Bull. Soc. chim ., 1923, [iv], 33, 597—602).—The displacement of 
antimony from antimonious sulphide (stibine) by copper always 
results in the formation of cuprous sulphide, whatever the pro¬ 
portion of copper employed. The reaction, scarcely perceptible 
at 500°, occurs readily at 600—700°, and at that temperature is 
complete in about eight hours, the antimony having volatilised 
and condensed on the cooler portions of the experimental tube, 
whilst almost pure cuprous sulphide remains. When insufficient 
copper is used for the complete formation of cuprous sulphide no 
cupric sulphide is formed, but instead the compound 3Cu 2 S,Sb2So, 
which is only slowly decomposed at temperatures above 700 , 
antimony sulphide subliming without decomposition, leaving 
finally a residue of cuprous sulphide only. A similar reaction 
occurs between copper and zinc sulphide at temperatures of 950— 
1000°, and here again cuprous sulphide and metallic zinc are the 
only products. G. F. M. 


Mlneralogical Chemistry. 


Crystal Structure of Molybdenite. Roscob G. Dickinson 
and Linus Paulino (J. Amer. Chem. 8oc. y 1923,45,1466—1471).— 
The mineral molybdenite has been investigated by means of spectral 
and Laue photographs and with the aid of the theory of space 
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groups, the simplest structure capable of accounting for the X-ray 
data has been derived. This structure, which is of a new type, 
contains two molecules of molybdenum disulphide in a hexagonal 
unit having ^ 0001 = 12*30 A. and an axial ratio 3*90. The molyb¬ 
denum atoms are at (1/3,2/3,1 /4) and (2/3,1 /3,3/4) and the sulphur 
atoms at (1/3,2/8u), (2/3, l/3w), (1/3, 2/3,1/2-u) and (2/3, 1/3, 1/2 
+*0 where w is 0*621 ±0*004. In the structure found, each sulphur 
atom is equidistant from three molybdenum atoms, and each 
molybdenum atom is surrounded by six equidistant sulphur atoms 
at the comers of a small triangular prism the altitude of which 
is 3*17;t0*10 A. and the edge of which is 3'15±0‘02 A. The distance 
from the molybdenum atom to the nearest sulphur atoms is 2*41 ± 
0*06 A. The excellent basal cleavage of molybdenite is undoubtedly 
connected with the relatively great distance between the sulphur 
atoms. J. F. S. 

Cornish Torbernite. Willy Steinktxhler { Bull . Soc. chim. 
Belg.y 1923, 32, 253—255).—A specimen of torbernite from Tincroft 
consisted of large spangles embedded in quartz. The crystals were 
quadratic tablets deep emerald in colour with vitreous lustre: 
hardness 2; d 17 , 3*68; n> 1*594—1*600 (mean). Analysis gave : 

H*0. P,0 5 . U0 3 . CuO. PbO. Insoluble, Fe,O f -f A1,0,. 

14-62 14*40 60*54 8-58 011 0*15 0*61 

corresponding with the formula Cu0,2U0 3 ,P 2 0 5 ,8H 2 0. 

F. A. M. 

Torbernite from Katanga (Cu0,2U0 3 ,P 2 0 5 ,8H 2 0). Willy 
Steinktthler [ Bull . Soc . chim . Belg ., 1923, 32, 270—271; cf. 
previous abstract).—Of three specimens of torbernite from Katanga, 
two only could be purified sufficiently for analvsis; these were 
massive forms; dP\ 3*84—3 *951; n , 1 *600—1 *618. All the specimens 
contained lead. Analysis gave : 

H a O. Insol. P 2 0 6 . PbO. U0 3 . Fo 2 0 8 +Al a 0 3 . CuO. Te. MoO a . 

14-31 0-18 14*42 2-95 60*35 0*88 7*15 0*63 100-87 

The water content both here and the Cornish specimen approxi¬ 
mates to that of metatorbemite, but the refractive index is inter¬ 
mediate betwen that for torbernite and metatorbemite, whilst the 
density differs considerably from either of these. The anomalies 
may be due in part to the lead content, as this element is present 
in much greater amount than has hitherto been recorded for 
torbernite. p. a 

Natural Gases. IV. F. Henricii and G. Prell (Ber , 1923 
[*®]> 1259 1262; cf. A., 1922, ii, 858).—In continuation of 
previous work, analyses are now recorded of gases evolved from 
a number of springs the water of which is so constant in composition 
that they can be influenced but little or not at all by surface waters 

H. W. 
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Sublimation as an Analytical Procedure. J. Hortvet 

(J. Assoc. Off. Agric. Ghent., 1923, 6, 481—489).—The use of a 
sublimator is described, whereby numerous organic substances 
may be estimated and separated from other substances which have 
different temperatures of sublimation. A. G. P. 

A Trap for the Van Slyke Gas Analysis Apparatus. A. T. 

Shohl (J. Biol. Ghent., 1923, 56, 125—126).—The trap is illustrated 
'in the original. It consists of a tube attached to, ana parallel with, 
the blood pipette, and carries a stop-cock at the top. Any gas 
or fluid adhering to the tubing of the apparatus after cleaning 
gradually collects in this trap, and may then be expelled from the 
apparatus through the stop-cock. ^ E. S. 

Method of Estimating the Available Chlorine in Bleaching 
Powder. Shuichiro Ochi (J. Chent. Ind., Japan, 1923, 26, 
185— 190). —Among the methods for estimating available chlorine 
in bleaching powder, Penot’s arsenite method only is regarded as 
trustworthy, Wagner's iodine method being rejected as giving 
too high results. The author has improved the latter method 
by using 2—4 c.c. of dilute acetkvacid (1:1) for 25 c.c. of the testing 
solution, the chlorate then being without influence. The arsenite 
method gives results lower than the true value, whilst the iodine 
method gives somewhat high figures; the difference is chiefly due 
to the difference of the application of indicator, i.e., outside and 
inside indicators, the difference between the two methods being 
0*2— 0’3%. The accuracy of the two methods is of the same order, 
but when the testing solution or the standard solution is dilute, 
Wagner’s method gives the more accurate result. K. K. 

Use of Bromate in Volumetric Analysis. II. Influence of 
Mercuric Mercury on Bromic Acid Reactions. G. Frederick 
Smith (J. Anter. Chent. Soc., 1923, 45, 1417—1422; cf. this vol., 
ii, 504).—A number of experiments are described illustrating the 
use of mercuric mercury in causing bromate to be converted entirely 
into either bromide or free bromine in oxidation reactions. It is 
shown that mercuric mercury causes bromate to be reduced to 
bromide entirely in its action on chlorides, bromides, and iodides. 
In the presence of mercuric perchlorate the reactions between 
manganous nitrate, chromic nitrate, nitrous acid, and oxalic acid, 
respectively with bromic acid yield bromide entirely, whereas in 
the absence of the mercuric salt the reaction yields free bromine 
rather than the bromide. This action is not restricted to reactions 
with bromates; bromides in the presence of sufficient mercuric 
mercury are not decomposed by potassium permanganate in hot 
sulphuric acid solution. Further, the oxidation of sodium oxalate 
solution by potassium iodate in hot sulphuric acid, according to 
the equation 2KIOg“}- 5N&2^2^4~f“ —12 H- KgSO^-f- 5 Na 2 S 04 * 4 - 
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10COj+6H|O, is entirely prevented by the presence of sufficient 
mercuric perchlorate. Mercuric perchlorate is prepared by treating 
mercuric nitrate with a slight excess of 70% perchloric acid and 
hearing to expel the nitric acid. The solution is then boiled until 
copious fumes of perchlorio acid are evolved, allowed to cool, and the 
pasty mass oentrifuged. This salt is preferable to mercuric sulphate 
or nitrate, since these salts are so readily hydrolysed and, in the 
case of the sulphate, difficult to obtain free from mercurous sulphate. 
The preventive action of mercuric mercury is shown to be due to 
the formation of slightly ionised mercuric halides. J. F. S. 

The Distribution of Iodine between Chloroform and Starch 
Solution, with and without the Addition of Potassium Iodide. 

J. B. Firth and F. S. Watson (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1923, 42, 308— 
310t). —The authors find that starch solutions give an immediate 
blue coloration with solutions of iodine in chloroform of concen¬ 
trations greater than iV/1000. The amount of iodine transferred 
to the starch solution is proportional to the concentration of the 
starch, and is increased considerably by the presence of a small 
amount of potassium iodide, up to 0*192 g. per litre. Further 
additions of potassium iodide increase the amount of iodine trans¬ 
ferred, but the increase is not proportional to the potassium iodide 
added. A starch solution containing 4 g. of starch and 0*384 g. 
of potassium iodide per litre will detect iodine in a solution of 
strength N /20.000. J. S. G. T. 

Estimation of Iodine by Sodium Thiosulphate. F. 0. Rick, 
Martin Kilpatrick, jun., and William Lemkin (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1923, 45, 1361—1365).—In connexion with the estimation of 
iodine by titration with sodium thiosulphate, the authors have 
investigated the volatility of iodine solutions and the stability of 
solutions of sodium thiosulphate. It is shown that iodine solutions 
have an appreciable vapour pressure of iodine, and that this is 
reduced in 0*li\ r -solutions just as effectively by 2% of potassium 
iodide as by 4% of potassium iodide. Iodine may be estimated 
in acid solution if it is added to standard sodium thiosulphate 
solution in the presence of a buffer solution, which may be either 
the phosphate or boric acid buffer described by Washburn (A., 
1908, ii, 363). Standard thiosulphate solutions should be made 
up in the purest water obtainable; they may then be standardised 
and used immediately after preparation. The authors have devised 
a method of handling and estimating iodine solutions which is as 
follows. The stock-bottles containing the iodine and thiosulphate 
solutions are each fitted with a syphon terminating in a stop-cock, 
the tip of which is drawn out to be 15 cm. long, with internal and 
external diameters 0*5 and 1*5 mm., respectively. Portions of 
thiosulphate (10—30 g.) containing a little starch solution were 
weighed to 0*0005 g. in stoppered conical flasks. Before adding 
the iodine to the thiosulphate, the tip of the syphon was filled by 
adding a little iodine to a beaker of water, keeping the tip about 
1 cm. below the surface of the water. The tip was then touched 
against the side of the beaker to remove adhering liquid and placed 
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in the thiosulphate solution to a depth of 1 cm. and iodine run 
in until a faint blue colour appealed. The flask was then removed, 
stoppered, and weighed. The slight excess of iodine added was 
corrected by means of blank experiments. J. F. S. 

Estimation of Iodine in Thyroid Glands and in Thyroid 
Extracts. R. Fabbe and H. Penau ( Bull . Soc. Chim. bid., 1923, 
5, 341—347).—The iodine in thyroid extract may be estimated by 
evaporating to dryness with an aqueous-alcoholic solution of 
potassium hydroxide, and calcining. The residue is dissolved in 
dilute sodium chloride solution, and filtered from carbonaceous 
matter. Permanganate is added to change all iodides to iodates, 
,pnd the excess destroyed by the addition of alcohol. The iodate 
is then estimated in the usual way by the addition of iodide and 
acid and titration of the iodine set free. Thyroidin from pigs 
contained 0*3048% of iodine, from oxen 0*4127%, from sheep 
0*399%, and from horses 0*290%. W. O. K. 

Standardisation of Solutions used in Iodimetry. Stephen 
Popoff and F. L. Chambers (J. Amer. Chem . Soc., 1923,45,1358— 
1360).—A number of experiments are described on the standardis¬ 
ation of solutions of sodium thiosulphate by iodine and by potass¬ 
ium permanganate, respectively. Ordinarily, the two methods do 
not give identical results, the former being about 0*1% higher 
than the latter. It is pointed out that the divergence between the 
two results is probably to be attributed to the fact that the one 
titration is carried out in acid solution and the other in neutral 
solution. The authors show that if both determinations are carried 
out under identical conditions the result is the same in both cases. 
The method of titration recommended is: Iodine method. —The 
usual procedure is followed except that the iodine solution, before 
titration, contains 140 c.c. of water, 10 g. of potassium iodide, 
and 15 c.c. of 1 :5-sulphuric acid. Permanganate method. —To 
100 c.c. of 10% potassium iodide solution containing 15 c.c. of 
1:5-sulphuric acid a quantity of standard potassium perman¬ 
ganate is added sufficient to liberate about the same quantity 
of iodine as is normally used in the standardisation of sodium 
thiosulphate by the iodine method. The liberated iodine is then 
titrated in the usual way with sodium thiosulphate. Both methods 
have been used to standardise a given solution of thiosulphate; 
the iodine method gives the normality of the solution as 0*10053, 
whilst the permanganate method gives 0*10052. J. F. S. 

Estimation of Sulphur in Iron. Tebuo Ashida (J. Chem . 
Soc. Japan, 1923, 44, 483—491).—Amongst the methods for the 
estimation of sulphur in iron or steel, the hydrogen sulphide method 
gives lower values than the gravimetric method, but takes a shorter 
time. By the following modification, however, accurate results 
may be obtained : 2—3 g. of the granulated sample are placed in 
an Erlenmeyer’s flask with about 10 g. of amalgamated zinc (pre¬ 
pared from 8, g. of mercuric chloride and 500 g. of granulated 
zinc), and hydipehlorio acid (d 1*15—1 *2) is gradually added. When 
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the reaction becomes feeble, the flask is heated and the gas 
washed out with hydrogen. The evolved hydrogen sulphide, 
after washing with 60 c.c. of hot water, is led into a wash bottle 
(.4) containing 40 c.c. of water, and then into an absorption bottle 
containing 10 c.c. of ammoniacal cadmium chloride solution (pre¬ 
pared from 120 g. of cadmium chloride, 1500 c.c. of water, and 
600 c.c. of aqueous ammonia) diluted with 50 c.c. of water. The 
cadmium sulphide produced is filtered, washed, and titrated with 
N /50-iodine and about N /50-sodium thiosulphate solutions. 
Hydrogen sulphide absorbed in A is estimated and the amount 
added to the previous figure. The result is identical with that 
obtained by the gravimetric method, whilst the time required is 
about thirty minutes only. K. K. 

Volumetric Estimation of Tellurium by the Dichromate 
Method. Victor Lenher and H. F. Wakefieli* (J. Amer . Chem. 
Soc., 1923, 45, 1423—1425).—It is shown that the potassium 
dichromate titration can be applied successfully to the volumetric 
estimation of tellurium. Tellurium dioxide in hydrochloric acid 
solution is oxidised quantitatively to tellurium trioxide by potass¬ 
ium dichromate. Certain very definite steps in the procedure are 
essential. The weight of tellurium dioxide should be less than 
0*3 g. and the solution should contain 2*0% of free hydrochloric 
acid. The volume of the solution should be approximately 200 c.c. 
The titration is carried out as follows. To the acid solution of 
tellurium dioxide an excess of 0*1JV-potassium dichromate solution 
is added, followed in half an hour by a known excess of standard 
ferrous sulphate solution, the excess of which is subsequently 
titrated by dichromate, using ferricyanide as an outside indicator. 

J. F. S. 

Estimation of Amino-nitrogen in Compounds Reacting 
Slowly with Nitrous Acid. D. Wright Wilson («/. Biol. Chem., 
1923, 56, 183—190).—Using Van Slyke’s apparatus, the amount 
of nitrogen evolved, when various substances, mainly purine and 
pyrimidine derivatives, react slowly with nitrous acid, has been 
measured. The estimations were carried out at temperatures of 
from 21—26°; the times of reaction varied from three minutes 
to five hours. Guanosine, guanylic acid, guanine, and cytosine 
gave amounts of nitrogen which corresponded with more than the 
theoretical one amino-group; the amount from allantoin corre¬ 
sponded with nearly two such groups; adenine and adenine 
nucleotide gave the theoretical amount for one amino-group; 
xanthine, hypoxanthine, guanidine, and methylguanidine yielded 
small amounts of gas; none was produced by uric acid, thymine, 
uracil, uridine, brucine, betaine, or sarcosine. 

In the estimation of amino-nitrogen in urine by Van Slyke’s 
method, one-third of the blank may be due to tne presence of 
creatinine. E. S. 

Estimation of Free Amino-nitrogen in Proteins. D. 

Wright Wilson (J. Biol. Chem., 1923, 56, 191—201).—A com¬ 
parison of the methods of Van Slyke and of Sorensen has led to 
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the conclusion that the latter is more accurate* Van Slyke’s 
method may give high results owing to slow hydrolysis of the 
proteins, or low results due to precipitation. E. S. 

A Characteristic Reaction for Hydroxylamine. W. N. 
Hjbsohel and J. A. Verhoeef (Ghent. Weekblad , 1923, 20, 319— 
320).—An ammoniacal solution of diacetylmonoxime in presence 
of hydroxylamine condenses to dimethylglyoxime, which in pre¬ 
sence of nickel gives the well-known red precipitate. A concen¬ 
tration of 1 mg. per c.c. of hydroxylamine gives the precipitate 
at once in the cold; for small quantities, it is necessary to boil, 
cool, and neutralise with acetic acid, and in this way 0*01 mg. 
can be detected. 

Care must be taken in preparing the diacetylmonoxime solution, 
since this partly hydrolyses with warm water, yielding free hydroxyl¬ 
amine, which forms dimethylglyoxime when the solution is made 
alkaline. S. I. L. 

Detection of Nitrates in Vegetable or Animal Material. 

Th. Sabalitsohka and C. Schmidt ( Ber . Devi, pharm. Ges ., 1923, 
33, 181—184).—The conditions are given for the application of 
the diphenylamine test for nitrates in presence of organic matter, 
bromide, iodide, chromate and chloride together, etc. [See J.S.C.I ., 
1923, Aug.] T. H. P. 

A New Gravimetric Estimation of Nitric Acid. H. Rtjpe 
and F. Becherer ( Helv . CMm . Acta y 1923, 6, 674—676).—Di- 
(a-naphthylmethyl-)amine, prepared by catalytic reduction with 
hydrogen of a-naphthonitrile, forms an extraordinarily sparingly 
soluble nitrate and can be used for the estimation of nitric acid. A 
hot 10% solution of the base in 50% acetic acid is added to a 
boiling, very dilute solution of the nitrate, and when the solution 
is allowed to cool, the di(a-naphthylmethyl)amine nitrate separates 
in glistening leaflets which can be readily filtered and washed with 
cold water. The only acids which form readily soluble salts with 
the new base are sulphuric acid and phosphoric acid; other acid 
radicles interfere with the determination of nitrate by this method. 
The solubility of the nitrate per 100 c.c. of water is 0*00004 g. 
at 24° and 0*0795 g. at 100°; in 100 c.c. of alcohol, 0*0446 g. at 
21°. The solubility of the hydrochloride is 0 0972 g. per 100 c.c. 
of water at 21 w . As a qualitative reagent, the new base gives a 
distinct precipitate with a 1 :100,000 solution of potassium nitrate. 
The nitrate of di(fi-naphthylmethyl)amine has a higher solubility, 
0*026 g. per 100 c.c. of water at 20°. E. H. R. 

The Estimation of Nitrates in Soils by the Phenol-Di- 
sulphonic Acid Method. C. T. Qjmingham and R. H. Carter 
(J. Agric. Sci ., 1923,13, 60—62).—In the estimation of nitrates in 
soil extract by the phenoldisulphonic acid method, using aluminium 
hydroxide as a .decolorising agent (Emerson, Soil Sci. 9 1921, 12, 
413) untrustworthy results may be obtained where the extracts are 
filtered through certain kinds of filter-paper. It is shown that wi$h 
a standard solution containing sodium nitrate equivalent to four 
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parts of nitrogen per million the most satisfactory agreement is 
obtained where a coarse filter-paper is used. It is suggested that 
retention by filter-paper may affect the accuracy of estimations in 
other methods. 6. W. R. 

The Quantitative Separation of Arsenic, Antimony, and 
Tin. 6. Luff (Chem. Ztg., 1923,47,601—602).—The mixed sulphides 
obtained in the ordinary course of analysis are dissolved in 5 g. of 
the purest sodium hydroxide dissolved in a little water, and the 
solution is treated with hydrogen peroxide until colourless, boiled 
for one hour, and evaporated to 100 c.c. After cooling, the solution 
is neutralised with hydrochloric acid, treated with twice its bulk of 
the same acid, and saturated with hydrogen sulphide whilst keeping 
the vessel cooled in ice. Next day, the precipitate of arsenic 
sulphide is collected on a Gooch crucible, washed with 2 : 1 hydro¬ 
chloric acid, then with warm water and dissolved in ammonia and 
hydrogen peroxide. The solution is boiled, exactly neutralised with 
acetic acid, and treated with ammonium nitrate and silver nitrate, 
and the silver arsenate is collected on a Gooch crucible, dried 
at 120°, and weighed. The filtrate from the arsenic sulphide is 
evaporated to 100 c.c. and its acidity adjusted so that it contains 
14 c.c. of hydrochloric acid per 100 c.c.; after adding 5 g. of 
ammonium chloride per 100 c.c./the antimony is precipitated by 
hydrogen sulphide, thte precipitate collected in a Gooch crucible, 
washed, dried, heated at 270° in carbon dioxide, and weighed. 
Tin is estimated in the filtrate from the antimony sulphide by any 
convenient method. A. R. P. 

New Volumetric Method of Elementary Analysis. L. 

Hackspill and G. de Heeckeren (Compt. rend., 1923,177,59—60). 
—The substance to be analysed is heated with cupric oxide in an 
exhausted silica tube. Combustion, to give carbon dioxide, nitrogen, 
and water, is complete in about three hours. The products formed 
are readily estimated. Water is removed by cooling to —80°, etc., 
subsequently treating with calcium hydride, and measuring the 
hydrogen produced. Nitrogen and carbon dioxide are measured 
in the usual manner. E. E. T. 

Two Analytical Figures of Interest with regard to Illumi¬ 
nating Gas: 41 Combustible Power" and Percentage of 
Nitrogen. Maurice Nicloux ( Bull . Soc. chim ., 1923, [iv], 33, 
823—835).—The “ combustible power ” of a gas is defined as the 
number of volumes of air necessary for the complete combustion of 
100 volumes of the gas. The author describes a simple method for 
the determination of this figure, using only small quantities of gas 
(of the order of 50 c.c.), and quotes figures for the gas supply 
of Paris and of Strasbourg. Determinations of the percentage 
of nitrogen in the gas show that this figure is larger at the present 
time than before the war. ,H. H. 

Estimation of Carbon Monoxide in the Air. Maurice 
Nicloux (BvM. Soc . chim ., 1923, [iv], 33, 818—822).—The air r 
deprived of oxygen, is passed through ox blood containing alcohol 
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as a preservative and the volume of air necessary for the production 
of the absorption bands of carboxy-haemoglobin noted. It is 
claimed that by adhering strictly to the method of procedure and 
always using the same apparatus set up in the same way, accurate 
and comparable results can be obtained. H. H. 

[Microj-estimation of Sodium. A. Blanchetl&re {Bull. Soc. 
chim ., 1923, 33, [iv], 807—818).—Sodium can be estimated in small 
quantities of biological materials (blood, faeces, etc.) by precipitation 
as the triple acetate of uranium, magnesium, and sodium, 
3U0 2 (0Ac) 2 ,Mg(0Ac) 2 ,Na0Ac,9H 2 0. 

The author has investigated the conditions under which this method 
is applicable. [Cf. J.S.CJ. , 1923, Aug.] H. H. 

A Method for the Analysis of Alkali Phosphotungstates. 

R. Mellet {Helv. Chim . Acta, 1923, 6, 656—661). — A sample is 
ignited in a platinum crucible to estimate water or, in the case of 
ammonium salts, water and ammonia. To estimate phosphoric oxide, 
the residue is fused with a mixture of four to fite times its weight 
of mixed sodium and potassium carbonates and, after dissolution, 
the phosphorus is precipitated as magnesium ammonium phosphate 
in the usual way. A second precipitation is advisable, and the 
result obtained is generally 1 to P5% too low. 

The best method available for estimating the tungsten is to 
precipitate the phosphotungstate as insoluble quinoline phospho- 
tungstate, and to estimate the phosphoric oxide in the residue 
obtained by igniting the quinoline salt, the tungstic oxide being 
obtained by difference. The quinoline salt is precipitated at 6(r 
with a solution containing 20 g. of quinoline in 50 g. of glacial acetic 
acid. The precipitate must be well washed with a dilute solution of 
quinoline acetate, and even then it adsorbs a small quantity of 
alkali. The quinoline precipitates stable complex acids completely, 
but when the complex is unstable, part of the phosphoric acid may 
remain in solution. The ignition of the quinoline phosphotungstate 
requires care to prevent reduction of the tungstic oxide to the blue 
oxide; if this is formed, it can sometimes be reoxidised with nitric 
acid. Some complex salts, however, cannot be ignited without 
reduction of part of the tungstic acid to metallic tungsten which, 
during the alkaline fusion, adheres to the bottom of the crucible as 
a tungsten-platinum alloy. Its amount is given by the gain in 
weight of the crucible. 

The alkali metal can be determined as chloride in the solution 
obtained after precipitation of the quinoline phosphotungstate. 
In such cases where the precipitation of the phosphoric acid is 
incomplete, the alkali metal can only be estimated by difference. 
Ammonia is estimated by the usual distillation process. 

E. H. R. 

The Titration of Silver- and Chlorine-ions in Presence of 
Protective Colloids. W. D. Treadwell, S. Janett, and M. 
Bltjmenthal (Helv. Chim . Acta , 1923, 6, 513—518).—Silver nitrate 
can be titrated electrometrically with sodium chloride in presence 

21—2 
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of a protective oolloid such as gelatin without appreciable loss of 
sharpness at the end-point. From the titration curve, it is calculated 
that the solubility of the colloidal silver chloride is about 2 X 10~ 2 
millimols. per litre, which is about twice the solubility of ordinary 
silver chloride. The colloidal silver chloride particles introduce 
no error through adsorption of chlorine- or silver-ions, although 
such errors are observed in the titration of silver with sulphide. 
The electrometric titration with chloride is applied in the estimation 
of ionic silver in a number of pharmaceutical preparations containing 
silver. [Cf. J.S.C.I., 1923, Aug.] E. H. R. 

New Gravimetric Method for the Estimation of Zinc. 

G. Spacu (BuL $oc. §tiin(e Cluj , 1923, 1, 361—364; from Chem. 
Zentr ., 1923, ii, 508).—An excess of ammonium thiocyanate, either 
solid or in concentrated solution, is added to a neutral solution of a 
zinc salt. Pyridine is then added with agitation (3 drops to each 
0T g. of zinc sulphate) until present in excess. The precipitate, 
which has the composition Zn(C 5 NH 5 ) 2 (CNS) 2 , is collected and 
washed with an aqueous solution containing 0*3% of ammonium 
thiocyanate, 0*2% of ammonium sulphate, and 0*2% of pyridine. 
The precipitate is dried, ignited over a Teelu burner, and weighed 
as zinc oxide. The results are in good agreement with those 
obtained electrolytically. G. W. R. 

The Estimation of Metallic Sulphides by Ignition in 
Hydrogen Sulphide. L. Moser and E. Neusser (Chem. Ztg ., 
1923, 47, 541—543, 581—582).—Lead sulphide is stable in an 
atmosphere of hydrogen or of hydrogen sulphide up to 350°. It 
begins to volatilise in the latter gas at 570°. Lead oxide, sulphate, 
carbonate, and chloride may all be converted into sulphide quanti¬ 
tatively by ignition in hydrogen sulphide. For the estimation 
of lead in solution by this process, it is first precipitated from 
a solution containing a little nitric acid by a current of hydrogen 
sulphide, and the precipitate is collected on a Gooch crucible, washed, 
and heated in an air-bath at 300—400° in a current of the gas. 
Bismuth may be similarly estimated, but the heating is conducted at 
270°. Higher temperatures or an atmosphere of hydrogen decompose 
the compound. Bismuth oxychloride or the precipitated metal, but 
not the ignited oxide, are quantitatively converted into sulphide by 
ignition in hydrogen sulphide at 270°. For the estimation of 
thallium by the process, hydrogen sulphide is passed into the neutral 
solution of the thallium salt and ammonia is then added to give a 
distinct alkaline reaction. The precipitate, collected on a Gooch 
crucible, is ignited in a current of the gas at 300° and weighed as 
thallous sulphide. To obtain accurate results air must be excluded 
from the apparatus. Antimony sulphide, precipitated in either 
the black or red modification, is converted into pure trisulphide at 
270° in hydrogen sulphide, whilst tungsten trioxide, especially if 
freshly precipitated, is converted quantitatively into disulphide at 
500° in a current of the same gas. The process is inapplicable to 
molybdenum, nickel, cobalt, and tin. A. R. P. 
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The Molybdo-manganimetric Micro-estimation of Copper. 

Georges FontAs and Lxjcien Thivolle { Butt . Soc. chim ., 1928, 
[iv], 33, 840—844).—The copper salt may be treated with an alkali 
to precipitate the hydroxide, which is then dissolved in glycerol 
and reduced to cuprous oxide with dextrose or formaldehyde. 
The cuprous oxide is then dissolved in the phosphomolybdic 
reagent, and the blue oxides of molybdenum so produced are 
titrated with potassium permanganate. The authors, however, 
recommend one of the following methods. The copper may be 
deposited electrolytically on a platinum gauze spiral, the copper 
dissolved in the phosphomolybdic reagent (warmed gently if 
necessary), and the titration carried out as before. The second 
method consists of the precipitation of the copper as a compound 
with nitroso- p-naphthol, incinerating this to copper oxide which 
can be reduced in a current of hydrogen, dissolved in the phospho¬ 
molybdic reagent as before, and titrated with potassium 
permanganate. This method is inapplicable in%the presence of 
iron or cobalt. H. H. 

Separation of Copper from Selenium. A. Angeletti 
( Gazzetta , 1923, 53, i, 339—341).—When copper and selenium occur 
together, the former may be precipitated by means of “ cupferron,” 
treatment of the filtrate with sulphur dioxide then resulting in 
precipitation of the selenium. [Cf, J.S.C.I., 1923, 746a.] T. H. P. 

Estimation of Copper and its Separation from Cadmium* 

P. Wenger and N. DOrst (Hdv. Chim. Acta , 1923, 6, 642—647).— 
When copper is estimated as oxide by precipitation with sodium 
hydroxide in a porcelain or glass vessel, the silica should always 
be estimated in the precipitate and a correction applied. The 
classical cuprous sulphide method is accurate when proper pre¬ 
cautions are taken. The method of Girard, which consists in 
precipitating the copper with sodium hyposulphite and estimating 
as cuprous sulphide, is very good for copper alone, but not so good 
in presence of cadmium, as a second precipitation is necessary. 
The method of Dallimore (A., 1909, ii, 833), which consists in pre¬ 
cipitating the copper with hypophosphorous acid as metallic copper 
and weighing as such, or as oxide, is very accurate and easy to 
carry out and is always to be recommended for the separation of 
copper and cadmium. Other methods described in the literature 
are not recommended. E. H. R. 

The Influence of Alkali on the Titration of some Metals with 
Ferrocyanide. II. W. D. Treadwell and D. Chevret 
{Hdv. Chim . Acta , 1923, 6, 550—559).—See this vol., i, 764. 

Estimation of Praseodymium. Paul H. M.-P. Brinton and 
H. Armin Pagel (J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 9 1923, 45, 1460—1465).—The 
effect of heating praseodymium oxalate in air, oxygen, and a vacuum 
has been investigated. It is shown that heating the oxalate in 
air gives a residue of constant weight in crucibles of platinum, 
porcelain, or alundum. This oxide when heated for sixty minutes 
in hydrogen at 900—950° loses 3*10% of its weight, but on again 
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heating in air at the same temperature it regains its original weight 
exactly. Heating the oxide in oxygen causes a slight increase in 
weight, but this increase is lost on again heating the oxide in air. 
These results show that the completely reduced oxide is the sesqui- 
oxide, Pr 2 Oo, whilst the oxide obtained by ignition in the air is 
PTeOn* & n( I n °t Pr 4 0 7 as stated by Welsbach. A volumetric 
method is described for the estimation of praseodymium. This 
consists in adding concentrated nitric acid to the sample, 1 c.c. for 
0 # 1 g. of oxide, and heating to effect solution. About 100 c.c. of 
water are added and the solution is heated at 60—70° and an exoess 
of 0*1 ^-oxalic acid added slowly with constant stirring. The 
mixture is kept warm for about an hour. The excess of nitric 
acid is now gradually neutralised with ammonium hydroxide, which 
is added a few drops at. a time at intervals of several minutes until 
the liquid shows only a faintly acid reaction. The oxalate pre¬ 
cipitate is filtered and washed, and the excess of oxalic acid heated 
at 80° and titrated with potassium permanganate solution after 
the addition of 10 c.c. of 1 :1-sulphuric acid. The results for pure 
praseodymium and for praseodymium with less than 1% of cerium 
are very satisfactory, but if lanthanum is present they are too high. 

J. F. S. 

An Improvement in the Colorimetric Estimation ol 
Manganese in Carbon Steels. H. Forestter (Bull, Soc. chim 
1923, [iv], 33, 659—660).—In the estimation of manganese in 
carbon steels the oxidation method with persulphate can be used 
successfully colorimetrically with mean errors of only 0*5% on the 
manganese content if the light employed in the colorimeter is sensibly 
complementary to that traversing the solutions under examination. 
In this case, white, diffused light is filtered through a solution of 
nickel sulphate, and a neutral tint is thus obtained at the eye-piece 
which is very sensitive to the least variation of luminous intensity. 
The sources of possible error in the Proctor Smith method—incom¬ 
plete oxidation of the manganese, and subsequent incomplete 
reduction—are eliminated by the colorimetric method, as an excess 
of persulphate can be used to ensure complete oxidation of th‘e 
manganese to permanganate. G. F. M. 

The Reaction Between Ferric Salts and Alkali Thiocyanates. 

J. F. Durand and K. C. Bailey (BuU, Soc . chim ., 1923, [iv], 33, 
654—659).—On shaking ferric chloride with silver thiocyanate in 
anhydrous ether a red coloration due to ferric thiocyanate, Fe(CNS) 3 , 
is produced; but if the ethereal solution is then shaken with water, 
practically the whole of the coloration is transferred to the water. 
The violet-red colour which is extracted from the aqueous solution 
hy ether or amyl alcohol in the usual test for iron or thiocyanates 
where the alkali thiocyanate is in excess, cannot therefore be due 
to ferric thiocyanate, and it is also shown that if the ferric salt is 
present in excess the coloration is scarcely transferred to the ethereal 
layer at all. The addition of a further quantity of alkali thio¬ 
cyanate, or even of an alkali chloride, determines the solubility 
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of the coloured substance in ether or amyl alcohol. For this reason, 
the colorimetric method proposed by Lachs and Friedenthal for 
the estimation of iron (A., 1911, ii, 542) cannot be used conversely 
for the estimation of a thiocyanate. The solubility or otherwise 
of the red coloration in ether or amyl alcohol cannot be regarded 
as a specific test for the presence or absence of a thiocyanate, as 
not only is the thiocyanate colour not always soluble in the organic 
solvents, but, on the other hand, ferric chloride gives with potassium 
iodide an intense orange-red colour not destroyed by hydrochloric 
acid, and soluble in amyl alcohol and ether, and with alkaline 
acetates the colour is likewise soluble in amyl alcohol, although 
^iot in ether. G. F. M. 

A New Gravimetric Method for the Estimation of Iron and 
for the Separation of Iron and Manganese. Bogdan Solaja 
(Chem. Ztg., 1923, 47, 557).—Iron may be precipitated quantita¬ 
tively from solutions of ferric salts by addition of so-called 
infusible white precipitate (NH 2 HgCl). The precipitate obtained 
is dense, filters readily, and is easily washed; on ignition, it leaves 
a residue of ferric oxide. The method may be used to separate 
iron from manganese. A. R. P. 

Molybdo-manganimetry and its Applications. II. Micro¬ 
estimation of Iron. Application to the Estimation of Iron in 
the Blood. G. FontSss and LjThivolle (Bull. Soc. Chim. biol. y 
1923, 5, 326—340; cf. this vol. ii, 264).—The principle of the micro- 
method described is as follows. The iron is reduced to the ferrous 
state with copper and phosphoric acid, the phosphomolybdate 
reagent is added, and the blue colour produced is titrated with 
permanganate. For very small quantities a modification is pre¬ 
ferred in which the iron is precipitated with nitroso-p-naphthol. 
The precipitate is then ignited and reduced to the metallic state in 
a current of hydrogen. The phosphomolybdate reagent is added 
and the blue colour titrated. For the estimation of iron in blood, 
the iron may be precipitated combined with the haemoglobin by 
picric acid, and the whole ignited. The iron is then reduced to 
the metallic state and estimated as above. Alternatively, the 
organic matter may be destroyed by heating with sulphuric and 
nitric acids. The mean error by these methods is 2—3%. 

W. 0. K. 

The Molybdo-manganimetric Micro-estimation of Iron. 

Gbokgbs FoNTiis and Lucien Thtvolle (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, 
[iv], 33, 844—849; cf. this vol., ii, 581).—Two methods are pro¬ 
posed. First, a ferric salt is reduced to the ferrous state by means of 
metallic copper in the presence of phosphoric acid, and the copper in 
the filtrate estimated as previously described ( loc . cit.) . In the second 
method, the iron is precipitated by means of nitroso-P-naphthol, 
incinerated to the oxide, reduced to the metallic state, and estimated 
as in the case of copper. The second method is inapplicable in 
the presence of copper or cobalt, but small amounts of phosphates 
do not interfere. H. H. 
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Dinitrosoresorcinol as a Reagent lor the Estimation of 
Cobalt in the Presence of Nickel and other Metals of the Iron 
Group. W. R. Orndorff and M. L. Nichols (J. Amer. Ghem . 
Soc., 1923,45,1439—1444).—When an aqueous solution of dinitroso- 
resorcinol is added to a solution of cobalt sulphate or chloride, a 
brownish-red precipitate is formed, which, when dry, has the 
composition (C 6 H 3 0 4 N 2 ) 2 Co. This can be collected in a Gooch 
crucible and dried to constant weight at 125—130°, when it has the 
composition given above; at 160—161°, the compound decomposes. 
The quantitative precipitation is effected as follows. A solution 
containing about 0*03 g. of cobalt sulphate or chloride is diluted 
to 50 c.c. and 1 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (d 1T7) added. This is 
warmed and 300 c.c. of a hot aqueous solution of dinitrosoresorcinol 
(1 g. per litre) are added. A deep red colour but no precipitate is 
produced. Then, whilst the mixture is stirred, 10 c.c. of a solution 
of sodium acetate (10 g. of crystallised salt in 100 c.c. of water) 
are added slowly. A colloidal precipitate is formed; the solution 
is digested for fifteen minutes over a flame and stirred once after 
five minutes’ heating. A voluminous, brownish-red precipitate is 
formed which settles after a short time, leaving a clear, reddish- 
yellow solution. The precipitate is filtered, with gentle suction, 
in a Gooch crucible, washed with 0*5—1*0% hydrochloric acid until 
the fiLtrate is colourless, and dried at 125—130° until of constant 
weight. This requires about two hours. The results are accurate 
to about ±1%. In the presence of small quantities of nickel, 
cobalt is estimated as follows. The cobalt is precipitated as 
above and allowed to settle; the clear supernatant liquid is then 
decanted through a weighed Gooch crucible. A very small amount 
of precipitate collects on the filter, which is washed with 50 c.c. of 
0*085 jV- hydrochloric acid. This same acid is then transferred to 
the precipitate in the beaker and the whole digested for thirty 
minutes over a low flame. The precipitate is then filtered through 
the same Gooch crucible and thoroughly washed with 0*5—1*0% 
hydrochloric acid and the estimation completed as described above. 
Neither zinc nor manganese forms a precipitate with dinitroso¬ 
resorcinol, and experiment shows that in the presence of relatively 
large quantities of these metals cobalt may be estimated by the 
method as originally described. Copper is precipitated to some 
extent by dinitrosoresorcinol, and the precipitate is not dissolved 
by digesting with hydrochloric acid, so that to estimate cobalt if 
copper is present the latter element must be removed first. This 
is accomplished as follows. The solution containing 0*0200 g. of 
cobalt and 0*06 g. of copper is acidified with sulphuric acid and 
electrolysed to remove the copper, then neutralised with 1 :1-am¬ 
monium hydroxide and 1 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (rf 1*17) added. 
The cobalt is estimated as before. Iron forms a green precipitate 
with dinitrosoresorcinol which is not dissolved by digesting with 
hydrochloric acid. To estimate cobalt in the presence of iron, the 
solution is treated with 5 c.c. of hydrochloric acid (d 1*17) and 
evaporated to 25 c.c., and extracted with ether, which removes 
jnost of the iron. The aqueous solution is boiled to remove ether 
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and treated with dilate ammonia to precipitate the iron, the pre¬ 
cipitate is dissolved in acid and reprecipitated, and the combined 
filtrates are evaporated to 60 c.c., neutralised with dilute hydro¬ 
chloric add, 1 c.c. of hydrochlorio acid (d 1*17) is added, and the 
cobalt estimated as before. J. F. S. 

New Volumetric Method for the Estimation of Nickel. 

G. Spactt and R. Rip an (Bui. §oc. §tiinfe Cluj , 1922,1, 325—331; 
from Chem. Zentr „ 1923, ii, 380).—The method depends on the 
action of potassium or ammonium thiocyanate on nickel salts in 
the presence of pyridine, whereby the nickel is precipitated as a blue 
compound, [Ni(C 5 NH 6 ) 4 ](CNS) a . The excess of thiocyanate may be 
determined volumetrically by standard silver nitrate solution. A 
good agreement is shown with electrolytic estimations. G. W. R. 

New Gravimetric Method for the Estimation of Nickel and 
Thiocyanates. G. Spacu (Bui. $oc. StUnfe Cluj, 1922,1, 314— 
320; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, ii, 380; cf. preceding abstract).—‘The 
method is based on the reaction of nickel salts with ammonium 
thiocyanate in the presence of pyridine. The oomplex nickel 
pyridine thiocyanate, [Ni(C 6 NH 5 ) 4 ](CNS) 2 , is washed with 6% 
aqueous pyridine solution and after ignition weighed as nickel oxide. 
In the estimation of thiocyanate by the reverse method, a portion 
of the nickel forms a soluble blue compound, according to the equa¬ 
tion 2NH 4 CNS + CCgNHg + 2NiS0 4 + 2H a O - [Ni(C 6 NH 6 ) 4 ](CNS) 2 
(precipitate) + [Ni(BL0) 2 (C 5 NH 5 ) 2 ]S0 4 (soluble compound) 
+(NH 4 )aS0 4 . G. W. R. 

The Analytical Value of the 14 Molybdenum-blue 1 ' Reaction. 

F. Feigl (Chem. Ztg., 1923, 47, 561).—The solution used for the 
test for tin described by Hiittig (this vol., ii, 437) has a distinctly 
oxidising effect on stannous chloride solutions owing to the presence 
of nitrates. The most sensitive solution for carrying out the test 
is made by dissolving 1 g. of molybdenum trioxide in a little sodium 
hydroxide solution, acidifying with hydrochloric acid, and diluting 
to 200 c.c. The test may be made very sensitive by shaking the 
solution with a little amyl alcohol, which extracts the blue compound, 
giving a blue upper layer (cf. Feigl and Neuber, this vol., ii, 508). 
The blue oolour is more stable in the presence of phosphoric or 
arsenic acid; the actual blue compound appears to a derivative 
of molybdenum pentahydroxide, possibly the molybdate, in a 
colloidal form. In support of this, it is shown that the best con¬ 
ditions for the formation of the colour are a low acidity, absence 
of neutral salts, and a low temperature. A. R. P. 

Detection of Small Quantities of Antimony and Bismuth in 
Biological Liquids. Caille and E. Viel (Compt. rend., 1923, 
176 , 1759—1761).—The reaction recently described (this vol., 
ii, 443) for the detection of alkaloids by the precipitation of their 
iodoantimonates by means of a potassium iodide-antimonious 
chloride reagent may be used conversely for the detection of small 
amounts of antimony. The most satisfactory reagent for this 
purpose contains 1 g. of antipyrine and 2 g, of potassium iodide in 
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30 c.c. of water. This reagent is stable and can be kept indefinitely. 
It gives a golden-yellow precipitate with an antimony solution to 
which one-fifth of its volume of hydrochloric acid has been added, 
and as little as 0*025 mg. of antimony can be detected in this way. 
By using it as a microchemical reaction the sensibility is raised 
to 1 in 200,000. Under similar conditions, bismuth gives a brick- 
red precipitate. To apply the reaction for the detection of antimony 
and bismuth in biological fluids, the samples must be freed from 
blood and other organic matter by ignition and subsequent solution 
of the ash in nitric acid, followed by evaporation to dryness. The 
white ash is then dissolved in hydrochloric acid and the reagent 
added. G. F. M. 

Combustion of Methane in the Presence of Glowing 
Platinum. J. W. Whitaker (Fuel, 1923, 2, 201—202).—In 
estimating methane in mine gases by slowly burning it in contact 
with a heated platinum spiral, the latter must be raised to a white 
heat and the gas exposed to the action of it for three to four minutes, 
otherwise the methane is not completely oxidised. Such incomplete 
oxidation may be recognised by .the value of C/A obtained (C, con¬ 
traction in volume after combustion; A, amount of subsequent 
absorption in potassium hydroxide solution), which in place of the 
theoretical value 2*0 may approach 4*1 or more. In such cases, 
the gas should be re-exposed to the action of the hot wire, and this 
treatment repeated until the ratio total O/total A is very nearly 2. 
The results obtained are usually slightly higher than those of 
explosion analysis (cf. Hansen and Nielsen, ibid., 115). T. S. W. 

Analysis of Gas Mixtures containing Methyl Chloride. 

Ralph H. McKee and Stephen P. Burke (Ind. Eng . Chem ., 1923, 
15, 578—579).—In estimating methyl chloride in mixtures containing 
other components soluble in organic solvents, the acetic acid 
absorption method (Allison and Meighan, A., 1919, ii, 527) is supple¬ 
mented by burning the gas mixture, in a measured excess of oxygen, 
over a strong solution of potassium hydroxide in a combustion 
pipette. The alkaline solution and washings are filtered to remove, 
as mercurous oxide, the small amount of mercury which goes into 
solution during the combustion, the filtrate is neutralised, and the 
chloride in it estimated. The quantity of methyl chloride found 
can be checked by the volume of oxygen consumed, if the nature 
and amount of any other combustible components are known. A 
discrepancy between the two results indicates the presence of a 
higher chlorinated compound or of some combustible gas not taken 
into consideration. The experimental error is less than 0*7%. If 
ethylene is present, its volume may be estimated approximately 
by shaking with bromine water under standard conditions, the 
amount of methyl chloride reacting with the bromine being inappre¬ 
ciable. W. T. K. JB. 

Examination of Methyl Alcohol. Frequency of the Occur¬ 
rence of Impurities acting on Potassium Iodide and Iodine, 
and on Potassium Permanganate. F. Richard (J. Pharm. 
Chim 1923, [vii], 27, 456—458).—Although commercially pure 
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methyl alcohol should give no iodoform with potassium iodide, 
iodine, and sodium hydroxide (absence of acetone, etc.) and should 
not within fifteen minutes discharge the violet coloration produced 
by one drop of ^/10-permanganate, it is difficult to find since the 
war samples which respond to these tests, and amounts of acetone 
varying from 4 to 37 g. per litre have been found in various specimens 
of methyl alcohol examined. G. F. M. 

Estimation of Phenols in Blood. Norris W. Rakestraw 
(J. Bid . Chem ., 1923, 56, 109—119).—The method is a modification 
of that of Folin and Denis (A., 1912, ii, 1011; cf. also Pelkan, A., 
1922, ii, 399) and is applicable to tungstic acid blood filtrates. Uric 
acid is precipitated by the addition of zinc chloride and sodium 
carbonate according to Morris and McLeod’s method (A., 1922, 
ii, 328), and is separated by centrifuging or filtering. Free phenols 
are then estimated colorimetrically in the filtrate, using a phospho- 
tungstic-phosphomolybdic reagent (phenol reagent) and employing 
phenol as a standard; conjugated phenols are given by the difference 
between this result and one obtained after hydrolysis with hydro¬ 
chloric acid. The precipitate may be used for the estimation of 
uric acid. E. S. 

The Detection of Ethylenic Derivatives in Official Anaesthetic 
Ether. F. Richard (J. Pharm. Chim ., 1923, [vii], 27, 448—455). 
—The mercurial reagent for the detection of ethylenic compounds 
in ether, specified by the French codex and consisting of a mixture 
of a solution of mercuric chloride and a solution of potassium 
hydrogen carbonate is very unsatisfactory, as it is very unstable 
and forms an opalescent or cloudy solution even before it can be 
used, such opalescence being readily mistaken for that produced 
by ethylenic derivatives. A more satisfactory reagent is that 
recommended by Denig&s prepared by dissolving 50 g. of mercuric 
oxide in a mixture of 200 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid and 
1,000 c.c. of water. On shaking this reagent with an equal volume 
of ether and setting aside for one hour no opalescence should be 
produced in the aqueous layer. In presence of ethylenic derivatives, 
a white opalescence passing eventually into a yellow precipitate is 
obtained. G. F. M. 

Investigation of Abnormal Components of Urine: Dex¬ 
trose. I. G. Inghilleri (BoU. Chim. Farm., 1923, 62, 225— 
227).—Fehling’s solution is reduced by creatine, creatinine, uric 
acid, asparagine, theobromine, caffeine, the urine of patients under¬ 
going “ salvarsan ” treatment, etc. In none of these cases, how¬ 
ever, is reduction observed if the sodium hydroxide of the Fehling’s 
solution is replaced by sodium carbonate and the Rochelle salt by 
sodium citrate, the reagent being then specific for dextrose. The 
reagent, which is stable towards light and is stored as a single 
solution, is prepared by dissolving 185 g. of crystallised sodium 
carbonate and 160 g. of sodium citrate in about 500 c.c. of water, 
the solution being heated, cooled, and filtered; 16 g. of crystallised 
copper sulphate are dissolved in water in the original vessel and the 
solutions mixed and made up to 1000 c.c. 
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Two c.c. of the urine is heated to boiling with 6—8 c.e. of the 
reagent in a test-tube. Excepting with a large proportion of 
dextrose, when cuprous oxide is precipitated at once, it is necessary 
to leave the liquid to cool or to rub the sides of the tube with a 
glass rod. The precipitate or turbidity obtained in presence of 
dextrose is orange-yellow and readily visible in artificial light. In 
cases of pronounced uricsemia, the treated urine develops a pre¬ 
cipitate or turbidity of the colour of Turnbull’s blue if left over¬ 
night ; thus, the reagent serves also for the detection of uric acid. 

T. H. P. 

Estimation of Starch Content in the Presence of Interfering 
Polysaccharides. George Pelham Walton and Mayne R. Coe 
(•7. Agric. Res ., 1923,12, 995—1006).—The estimation of the starch 
content of certain materials by a diastase method is rendered 
impossible by the presence of mucilages, pectins, and similar 
carbohydrates. In the method proposed, the material is successively 
extracted on a filter with ethyl ether, 25—35% ethyl alcohol, 
95% ethyl alcohol, and finally ether. The material is then 
gelatinised by boiling with water, and the starch converted by 
digestion with malt extract. The interfering polysaccharides are 
precipitated with 60% ethyl alcohol, and after filtration and 
removal of alcohol from the filtrate by evaporation the starch con¬ 
version products are hydrolysed by dilute hydrochloric acid. The 
resulting solution is defecated by addition of phosphotungstic acid 
and the dextrose estimated gravimetrieally by copper reduction. 

G. W. R. 

A New Titrimetric Method for Estimating Formic Acid. 

L. Utktn-Ljubovzov (Biochem. Z ., 1923, 138, 205—208).—For 
the estimation of formic acid in distillates from urine, tissues, and 
culture media, existing methods were found to be unsatisfactory. 
A titrimetric modification of the gravimetric Skala method was 
adopted. The mercurous chloride formed by reduction of the 
mercuric salt by the formic acid, as in the Skala method, is filtered 
from the acidified solution, washed and oxidised with a known 
excess of O’liV-iodine, in the presence of 10% potassium iodide. 
The excess of iodine is estimated by back titration with 0*1-, 
0*02-, or 0*01#-thiosulphate, according to the amount of formic 
acid present. Comparison with other methods of estimation 
gives good results. J. P. 

Estimation of Acetic Anhydride. G. C. Spencer (J. Assoc , 
Off. Agric. Chem ., 1923, 6, 493—497).—0*3—0*4 G. of the acetic 
anhydride is weighed out in a stoppered capsule, which is then 
transferred to and opened in a 100 c.c. stoppered Erlenmeyer flask 
containing a cooled mixture of 15 c.c. chloroform and 1 c.c. of 
aniline. The flask is immediately stoppered, well shaken, and 
placed in a refrigerator for not less than an hour. The mixture is 
washed into a 125 c.c. Squibb separating funnel containing 15 c.c. 
of 10% sulphuric acid and 15 c.c. of water. Ten c.c. of chloroform 
are used for the transference. The chloroform layer is drawn 
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off into a second separating funnel containing 15 c.c. of water, 
shaken, and the chloroform layer drawn off into a flask. A further 
10 c.c. of chloroform are added to the liquid in the first separating 
funnel, shaken, and drawn off into the second funnel, shaken, and 
drawn off into the flask. The chloroform washings are repeated 
with 7 c.c. of chloroform. The united chloroform extracts are 
evaporated nearly to dryness, and the remaining chloroform 
is removed with an air blast. Ten c.c. of 10% sulphuric are added 
to the residual crystals and evaporated on a water-bath to about half 
the volume. Ten c.c. of water are added, and the evaporation is 
repeated. The acetanilide must be thoroughly hydrolysed, but 
the acid must not become sufficiently concentrated to decompose 
the aniline sulphate. The residue is dissolved in 60 c.c. of water, 
5 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric acid are added, and the liquid 
is titrated with potassium bromide-bromate solution until a slight 
permanent yellow coloration is obtained. The bromide-bromate 
can be made with the requisite amounts of the two substances or 
by dissolving 13*3 c.c. [40 g.] of bromine in a Solution of 28 g. of 
potassium hydroxide which iB subsequently boiled. The accuracy 
of the method is 1%. A. G. P. 

Micro-estimation of the Volatile Acidity of Wines. Ph. 

Malvezin (Butt. Soc. chim ., 1923, [iv], 33, 849—852).—The wine 
under examination is distilled with or without the addition of 
tartaric acid and the distiflate is titrated with N /100-sodium 
hydroxide, using phenolphthalein as indicator. The former method 
gives the total volatile acid, the latter the free volatile acid. 

H. H. 

Estimation of Mucic Acid. E. 0. Whittier (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc ., 1923, 45, 1391—1397).—Mucic acid may be estimated in acid 
solution by oxidation with an excess of standard potassium perman¬ 
ganate solution at the boiling temperature, followed by a back 
titration with standard oxalic acid solution and the standard 
permanganate solution. The same method may be applied to 
tartaric acid and to racemic acid. A mixture of oxalic and mucic 
acids may be precipitated quantitatively as calcium salts, the whole 
filtered, dissolved in sulphuric acid, and the acids estimated in the 
presence of each other by first titrating the oxalic acid at 50° with 
standard permanganate and then applying the above method for 
mucic acid. Tartaric and racemic acids cannot be titrated with 
any degree of accuracy in the same solution with oxalic acid. 
Other combinations of organic acids could in all probability be 
estimated by this method. The fact that the relationships between 
these dibasic oxy-acids and potassium permanganate are not 
stoicheiometric under the conditions employed is shown to be due 
to the production of formic acid, which is further oxidised only to 
a slight extent under the conditions of the titrations. J. F. S. 

The Cryoscopy of Milk. E. M. Bailey (J. Assoc. Off. Agric. 
Chem., 1923, 6, 429—434).—The depression of the freezing point 
of milk increased regularly with the acidity, the increase approxi¬ 
mating closely to 0*003° per 0*01% acidity. Correction for aoidity, 
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outside the range of “ normal ” milks, should be applied when 
oyosoopic methods are used to detect added water in milk. A. G. P. 

Estimation of Fat in Milk. A. ZEGAand Lilli Zega ( Chem . Ztg. 9 
1923, 47, 405).—Five c.c. of milk, 2 c.c. of a weakly ammoniacal 
solution of ammonium citrate (d 1*036—1*040), and 10 c.c. of a 
mixture of 55 parts of ether and 45 parts of alcohol are successively 
introduced into a graduated tube sealed at one end and of 20— 
25 c.c. capacity. The tube is corked and the contents are mixed 
by agitation. The milk dissolves and on keeping the contents 
separate into two layers. The volume of the ether-alcohol 
layer is read off and 1—2 c.c. are removed with a pipette, evapor¬ 
ated, dried, and the fat weighed. The temperature of the liquids 
should not be below 20° when they are mixed or solution of the 
milk will not be complete. The graduated tubes are easily cleaned 
with water and need not be dried before use. H. C. R. 

Estimation of Formaldehyde in Paraformaldehyde. P. 

Borgstrom and W. G. Horsch (J. Amer. Chem . Soc ., 1923, 45, 
1493—1497).—The iodometric method for theestimation of formalde¬ 
hyde in paraformaldehyde (Romijn, A., 1897, ii, 166), based on the 
equation CH 2 0+l2+30H~=H*C0 2 “+2I"+2H 2 0; the peroxide 
method (Blank and Finkenbeiner, A., 1899, ii, 188), consisting in 
the oxidation of formaldehyde to formic acid by means of hydrogen 
peroxide in alkaline solution, and titration of the excess of alkali; 
the neutral sulphite method (Doby, Z. angew. Chem. } 1907, 
20, 353), depending on the reaction H 2 0+CH 2 0+Na 2 S0 3 == 
CH 2 OH # SO s Na+NaOH; and the oxidation of paraformaldehyde 
by means of potassium dichromate or potassium permanganate 
in hot sulphuric acid solution, and estimation of the carbon dioxide 
evolved (Messinger, A., 1889, 80), all give results in substantial 
agreement with the figures obtained by the estimation of carbon 
and hydrogen in the Liebig combustion apparatus, but the fixed 
alkali method (Smith, A., 1899, ii, 188), based on the reaction 
2CH 2 0+Na0H=Me0H+H*C0 2 Na, gives results about 0*8% low. 
The last reaction may also occur if, when using the peroxide or 
iodometric methods, the hydrogen peroxide or iodine is not added 
sufficiently soon after the alkali. W. S. N. 

The Lautenschl&ger Process for the Estimation of Alde¬ 
hydes. L. Rosenthaler and K. Seiler (Z. anal. Chem ., 1923, 
62, 385—388).—The estimation of piperonal and of vanillin by 
Lautenschlager’s process (Arch. Pharm ., 1918, 256, 81), involving 
condensation of the aldehyde and hydrazine to form an aldazine 
followed by iodometric estimation of the excess of reagent, was 
found to give results that were much too low. No better results 
were obtained by effecting the condensation with hydrazine sulphate 
and determining the liberated acid alkalimetrically; in this case 
the results were high. A. R. P. 

The Error in the Urea-Hypobromite Method. B. M. 

Margosches and Heinrich Rose ( Biochem . Z., 1923, 137, 542— 
561).—The cause of the nitrogen deficit in the hypobromite method 
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for the estimation of urea has been studied; the main error is not 
due to the solubility of the nitrogen in the hypobromite solution, 
to oxide formation, or to formation of cyanate, but is due to un¬ 
decomposed urea. The authors’ alkalimetric hypobromite method 
(this vol., ii, 348) being carried out in warm solution overcomes the 
difficulty. H. K. 

Estimation of Urea alone and in the Presence of Cyanamide 

by Means of Urease. E. J. Fox and W. J. Geldard (Ind. Eng . 
Ch>m>> 1923, 15, 743—745).—An accurate and direct method is 
given for the estimation of urea, based on its conversion into 
ammonium carbonate by the action of urease and the sub¬ 
sequent titration of the ammonia. The velocity of the reaction 
is nearly doubled for each 10° rise of temperature between 10° 
and 50°, and the activity of the enzyme is destroyed at 80°. Experi¬ 
ments were carried out to determine the safe limits as to time of 
digestion and concentration of urea and urease. Most salts have 
a depressing effect on the action of the urease, |tnd those of barium 
and calcium must be removed. Details are given of the methods 
of estimating urea alone and in presence of cyanamide and phos¬ 
phates. The method appears to be of quite general application. 

H. C. B. 

A Microchemical Method of Estimating Hydrocyanic Acid. 

L. Rosenthaler and K. Seiler (Z. anal . Chem., 1923, 62, 388— 
389).—Hydrocyanic acid in small quantities in very dilute solution 
may be estimated by titration with iodine under the following 
conditions : the solution is placed in a small flask with a narrow 
neck and treated with a measured amount of a saturated solution 
of calcium carbonate, 2 to 3 c.c. of light petroleum are added, and 
the liquid is titrated with Nj 1000-iodine until a faint permanent 
brown colour is observed in the petroleum layer which should 
extend up the neck of the flask. One c.c. of the iodine solution 
corresponds with 0*0135 mg. of hydrocyanic acid. A. R. P. 

The Iodometric Estimation of Small Quantities of Cyanides 
and Thiocyanates. E. Schuler (Z. anal . CAem., 1923, 62, 
337—342).—The cyanogen group in cyanides and thiocyanates is 
completely converted into cyanogen bromide by treatment with 
bromine in slightly acid solution, and the bromide may be estim¬ 
ated iodometrically. The process is carried out as follows : 50 c.c. 
of a solution containing 0*1 to 40*0 mg. of hydrocyanic acid or 
0*3 to 90*0 mg. of thiocyanic acid are treated with 5 c.c. of 20% 
phosphoric acid and a slight excess of bromine; 30 to 40 drops of 
a 5% solution of phenol are added, and the mixture is left for 
fifteen minutes in the dark. 0*5 G. of potassium iodide is dropped 
into the solution, and, after half an hour in the dark, the liberated 
iodine is titrated with thiosulphate. Half the molecular weight 
of either of the acids under examination is the equivalent weight in 
this process. If it is desired to estimate each acid in the presence 
of the other, the solution is first distilled with 1 g. of crystallised 
boric acid, which decomposes cyanides only. The distillate is 
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collected in weak sodium hydroxide solution and the cyanide con¬ 
tent of this is determined as described above, the thioovan&te 
being estimated similarly in the residue in the distillation flask* 

A, R. P. 

Detection of Quinine in Presence of Antipyrine and Pyram- 
idone. Domenico Ganassini (BoU. Chim. Farm., 1923, 62, 
321—322).—The red coloration given by chlorine water and ammonia 
with a mixture of quinine and antipyrine is obtained only when 
these two substances are present in about equal proportions. The 
disturbing effect produced by small quantities of antipyrine or 
pyramidone on the colour reactions of quinine may be obviated 
by treating the residue of the ethereal extract several times with 
cold water, which dissolves the antipyrine and pyramidone almost 
completely and leaves nearly pure quinine. T. H. P. 

An Unambiguous Macro- and Micro-chemical Test for 
Histidine in Protein. Hermann Brunswick ( Z . physiol . Chem., 
1923, 127, 268—277).—The diazo-reaction is given both by histidine 
and by tyrosine, so that if the latter is present, as shown by a 
positive Millon’s reaction, a modification is necessary in testing 
tor histidine. The substance should first be nitrated by warming 
with dilute nitric acid (20—50%) and then made alkaline with 
sodium carbonate. Tyrosine no longer gives the diazo-reaction, 
so that, under these conditions, this test is specific for histidine. 
It may be applied quantitatively, using a colorimeter, or micro- 
chemically, on a microscope slide. W. 0. K. 

Rapid Method for Estimating Theobromine in Cocoa. 

Triton Ugarte («/. Pharm . Chim., 1923, [vii], 27, 420—423).—The 
cocoa is heated in a dry Kjeldahl digestion flask until the theo¬ 
bromine is sublimed and the cocoa completely carbonised. The 
theobromine is extracted with hot water, filtered, and the filtrate 
evaporated to dryness on the water-bath. The residue is purified 
by extraction with absolute alcohol, treated with aqueous ammonia, 
and dissolved in chloroform. The chloroform solution is filtered 
and evaporated to dryness, the residue extracted three times with 
3 c.c. of hot water, filtered, and the filtrate evaporated to dryness on 
a watch glass, dried at 100—105°, and weighed. The whole estim¬ 
ation takes about two and a half hours. The percentage of theo¬ 
bromine in various samples of commercial cocoa varied from 0’45% 
to 1-17%, H. C. R. 

A New Optical Instrument for the Estimation of Haemo¬ 
globin. H. S. Newcomer (J. Biol. Chem., 1923, 55, 569—574).— 
The instrument is a modified Duboscq colorimeter. For the 
estimation of haemoglobin, the whole blood is mixed with 1% 
hydrochloric acid and the solution of acid hsematin thus obtained 
compared with a standardised yellow glass (cf. A., 1919, ii, 179) 
which is incorporated in one of the plungers of the heemoglobino- 
meter. The instrument is calibrated to read percentage of hemo¬ 
globin. E. S. 
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Refraction Equivalents of Ions and the Structure of Com¬ 
pound Ions. Jarl A. Wasastjerna (Soc. Sci. Fennica Com . 
Phys.-Mat ., 1923, 1, No. 37, 1—7).—From previously published 
data (A., 1922, ii, 1, 2, 491), the author has calculated the ionic 
refractivities of several uni- and bi-valent ions. The following 
new values are recorded: F'=2-20; Mg”=0-44; 0"=4-06; S"= 
15*0; Br'=11*84; I'==18*47; the atomic refractivities of the 
inert gases have also been calculated and the values Ne=l*01, 
A=4-23, Kr=6-42, and X=10-56 obtained. It is shown that 
Cuthbertson’s rule, which connects the atomic refractivity with 
the atomic weight of gaseous elements, is approximately followed 
by the ions of the alkali and alkaline-earth metals and also by the 
halogen-ions. But in the latter case the refraction equivalent 
increases rather more slowly than is required by Cuthertson’s rule. 
The constitution of compound ions, such as N0 8 ', S0 4 ", P0 4 "', C0 8 ", 
has been discussed in connexion with the refraction values of these 
ions. The values calculated for these ions on the basis of the 
accepted structure of the ions are found to be of much the expected 
dimensions. It is shown that jn the determination of constitution 
of inorganic ions, the interaction between the central sustaining 
ion and the electron systems of the surrounding ions is a matter 
which in all probability cannot be neglected generally. J. F. S. 

Radii of Ions. Jarl A. Wasastjerna (Soc. Sd. Fennica Com . 
Phys.-Mat ., 1923, 1, No. 38, 1—25).—A theoretical paper in which 
the connexion between ionic radii and refraction equivalents is 
discussed. The ionic radii of the metals of the alkalis and alkaline- 
earths, and of the halogens and members of the oxygen group, 
have been calculated from the refraction equivalents previously 
obtained (cf. preceding abstract). The values of the ionic radii 
thus obtained are discussed and compared with similar values 
found by Bragg (A., 1920, ii, 537), by Fajans and Herzfeld (A., 1920, 
ii, 174), and by Grimm (A., 1922, ii, 127). J. F. S. 

The Optical Constants of certain Liquids for Short Electric 
Waves. J. T>. Tear (Physical Rev., 1923, 21, 611—622).—The 
refractive indices of water, glycerol, methyl alcohol, and ethyl 
alcohol for short electric waves, A 4 to 27 mm., have been computed 
from measured values of absorption and reflection coefficients, 
some values also being obtained by utilising the phenomenon of 
interference in thin films. The values of n for AO-42 cm. and 
A 2-7 cm., respectively, are abstracted as follows: Ethyl alcohol, 
1*84, 2*27; methyl alcohol, 2-10, 3-3; glycerol, 1-98, 2-53; water, 
5-33, 8-46. A. A. E. 

Spectrochemical Investigations : [Unsaturated y-Lectones, 
Hyoroxy^aldehydes, Hydroxy-ketones and Acetals]. K. von 

Atjwers [with H. Wissebach] (2?er., 1923, 56, [El 1672—1682).— 
vol. cxxtv. ii. 22 
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From a consideration of the molecular refractive and dispersive 
powers of the isomeric and substituted angelioalactones, the con¬ 
clusion is drawn that it is possible to distinguish A 1 - from A 2 -lactones 
by refraction measurements alone. It is also shown that A 1 -lactones 
show smaller exaltations of molecular refractive power than do 
the corresponding unsaturated open-chain ketones, thus conforming 
to,the general rule that ring-closure tends to diminish exaltations 
ofiefraotive and dispersive power. 

fc The method of exaltations of molecular refractive and dispersive 
power is also applied to the determination of the structure of 
hydroxy-aldehydes and ketones, and it is claimed that by exercising 
great care in the purification of the compound and the determination 
of its optical constants, it is possible to distinguish between open- 
chain and cyclic structures. For example, the spectrochemical 

evidence is in favour of the cyclic structure * for 

vH(Oii)'Cii2 

y-hydroxy-valeraldehyde. This tendency to ring formation is 
more marked in the case of hydroxy-aldehydes than with hydroxy- 
ketones. 

Spectrochemical evidence is in favour of the normal structure 
for diphenylacetaldehyde, and not of the isomeric diphenylvinyl 
alcohol* H. H. 


The Doublet Separations of Balmer Lines. J. C. McLennan 
( Nature , 1923, 112, 166).—Results obtained by the author and 
G. M. Shrum confirm Sommerfeld’s theory of the structure of the 
lined of the Balmer series. A. A. E. 


The Secondary Spectrum of Hydrogen under Various 
Excitations. Masamichi Kimura and Gisaburo Nakamura 
(Japan. J . Phys., 1923, 85—95).—The authors have examined 
the effects of various mode I of excitation on the secondary spectrum 
of hydrogen. The resu' A indicate that lines of the secondary 
spectrum between H a am ndp are very sensitive to a variation of 
the mode of excitation, wi list those in the region between Hs and 
Hy are generally less affected. One group of lines was emitted 
strongly in a fine capillary of a discharge tube, whilst another was 
intense in the wider part of the tube. The intensities of the former 
were much increased by the application of a heavy condensed 
discharge or a strong magnetic field, or by increasing the gas pressure. 
In the light emitted from a glowing cylindrical cathode, lines in 
the region A 5000 to A 5700 were enhanced compared with their 
intensities in the positive column. Lines included between AA 5700 
and 5950 were similarly enhanced by the electrodeless discharge. 
Assuming the secondary spectrum to be emitted by molecules, the 
authors consider that lines of the spark type are emitted by ionised 
molecules whilst those of the arc type originate in neutral molecules. 

J. S. G. T. 

The Band Spectra and the Electronic Configuration of 
Nitrogen and Carbon Monoxide Molecules. Hantaro 
Nagaoka (Japan. J. Pfoys., 1922,1, 49—57).—A comparison of the 
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respective band and line spectra of carbon monoxide and nitrogen 
confirms the suggestion of a resemblance in the electronic configura¬ 
tions of the molecules of these gases, derived from measurements 
of other physical constants. The author considers that the fourteen 
electrons associated with the oxygen and carbon atoms in the 
molecule of carbon monoxide, or with two atoms of nitrogen, are 
symmetrically arranged in a face-centred cube, whilst the positive 
nuclei oocupy the centre of the cube and are in rapid motion, and 
give rise to band spectra by reacting on the electrons. Moreover, 
the transition between stationary orbits is greatlv influenced by 
the molecular motions. The greater complexity of the band lines 
in the spectrum of carbon monoxide is attributable to the asym¬ 
metry of the central nuclei in the molecules of this gas. The con¬ 
figuration described conforms with results deduced from the 
kinetic theory of gas, on the assumption that two atoms have two 
electrons in common. J. S. G. T. 

Combination Relations and Terms in tike Band Spectrum 
of Helium. A. Kratzer (Z. Physik, 1923,16, 353—366).—From 
an analysis of the wave-lengths of the lines contained in the band 
spectrum of helium in the regions AX 6400, 4546, and 5730 A. as 
determined by Curtis (A., 1922, ii, 330) the existence of a number 
of combination relations between wave-lengths in the respective 
systems classified by Curtis is definitely established. This result 
is in accord with the author’s theory of the emission of band spectra 
and contrary to the conclusion of Curtis on this matter. The 
analysis indicates that the bands XX 6400 and 4546 probably 
originate in the same system of electrons, the initial conditions 
of these, in the two cases, being characterised by different oscillation 
quantum numbers, the higher number being associated with the 
4546 band. The band A. 5730 A. belongs to a different system, 
characterised by the same end-term as that associated with the 
two other bands. The various terms are calculated by a general 
method. It is shown that the moment of inertia of the helium 
molecule about the line joining the electrons with the nucleus is 
extremely small, and certainly less than 0T h/2w. J. 8. G. T. 

The Crossed-orbit Model of Helium. Ludwik Silberstein 
(Nature, 1923, 112, 53; cf. this vol., ii, 400).—An examination of 
certain regularities observed on application of the spectrum formula 
previously proposed for helium. A. A. E. 

Determination of Spectroscopic Standard Wave-lengths 
in the Short Wave-length Region. Sism Kumar Mitra (Ann. 
Physique , 1923, [ix], 19, 315—339).—Employing the interferometer 
method devised by Fabry and Perot, the author has determined 
the following wave-lengths in the arc spectrum of copper below 
X 2374 A., where standard determinations have hitherto been lack¬ 
ing : 2369*891, 2303 134, 2276*261, 2242*622, 2218*107, 2189*631, 
2148*897, 2126*047, and 2112*105 A. In addition, the standard 
line X 2334*816 in the arc spectrum of tin has been determined. In 
general, experimental values differed from the respective mean 
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values given by less than ±0*002 A. and never by more than 
±0 003 A. J. S. G. T. 

The Mass-spectrum of Copper. F. W. Aston ( Nature , 
1923, 112, 102).—The masses ascribed by Dempster (this vol., 
ii, 640) to the isotopes of copper are improbable, since (a) no case 
is yet known of an element of odd atomic number consisting of more 
than two isotopes, and (6) except in the case of nitrogen; with such 
elements the more abundant of the two constituents, or both, are 
of odd atomic weight. By the use of cuprous chloride, the mass- 
spectrum of copper is found to contain lines at 63 and 65, having the 
expected intensity ratio of about 2*5 : l, and not showing any 
deviation from the whole-number rule. Dempster’s lines are 
possibly due to the presence of zinc as an impurity. A. A. E. 

An Experimental Verification of the Theory of RSntgen 
Ray Spectra, due to a Multiple Atomic Ionisation. A. Dau- 
villier ( Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 167—169).—The spectrum of 
iron shows Hjalmar’s line K$' and the line K y (due to two super¬ 
ficial electrons of iron, N s and JV 9 ), but not the doublet Ka^a A , when 
excitation is produced, not by direct bombardment, but by fluores¬ 
cence (cf. this vol., ii, 243, and Wentzel, this vol., ii, 249). 

E. E. T. 

Structure of the Spectrum of the Neutral Molybdenum 
Atom. Miguel A. CatalXn (Anal. Fis. Quint., 1923, 21, 213— 
235).—The flame, arc, and spark spectra of molybdenum are com¬ 
posed of two classes of lines attributable respectively to the neutral 
and ionised atoms. The lines of the first class, which are fully 
described, consist of three systems of triplets, with lines of inter¬ 
combination, and five multitriplets with lines of intercombination 
between these and the first three systems. A close similarity is 
shown between the spectra of chromium and molybdenum. 

G. W. R. 

Regularities in the Arc Spectrum of Titanium. C. C. 

Kibss and Harriet K. Kiess (J. Washington Acad. Sci., 1923, 
13, 270—275).—The arc spectrum of titanium has been analysed 
with the object of ascertaining the regularities of this spectrum. 
It is shown that two different sets of multiplets of six or seven 
lines occur. These sets have respectively the differences 170*1 
and 216*7 and are similar to the multiplets of the alkaline-earth 
metals. There are also multiplets of eleven to thirteen lines with 
differences 42*0, 62*3, 81*7, and 100*2, similar to the multiplets of 
manganese, chromium, and molybdenum. The majority of the 
lines classified belong to King’s temperature classes I and II, 
although a few belong to the classes III and IV (Astrophys. J., 1914, 
39, 139). About 10% of the arc lines of titanium are thus classified. 
Long tables of the classification are given in the paper. J. F. S. 

The Absorption Spectrum of Arsenic Sulphide Sols. A. 

Boutaric and M. Vtjillaume (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 259— 
261).—The experimental values obtained for the absorption spec¬ 
trum of a solution of arsenic trisulphide made by passing hydrogen 
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sulphide through a solution of arsenious acid containing 6 g. per 
litre do not seem to be consistent with any of the theoretical laws. 
There appears to be an absorption by diffusion which itself accords 
with Rayleigh’s law, but it is accompanied by selective absorption 
which is probably caused by the reflection of incident rays from the 
surface of the particles. The latter absorption should, therefore, 
vary with the extent of the total surface, diminishing for a constant 
weight of the sulphide when the number of particles decreases with 
consequent increase in their size. This was verified by experiment, 
the absorption curve showing less variation from the theoretical 
value with progressive ripening of the sol. H, J. E. 

John Edwaj^ Pubvis (T., 1923, 12§, 1841—1849). 

Fluorescence and Photochemistry. R. Levaillant (Compt. 
rend., 1923, 177, 398—401).—An investigation of the photo¬ 
chemical reduction or oxidation of fluorescent and other dyes, in 
very dilute solutions. Uranine in glycerol solution (0*01%) is 
decolorised under the influence of light, owing to photochemical 
reduction, the colour reappearing on leaving the solution in contact 
with air, but not doing so if air is excluded. More concentrated 
solutions (e.g., 0*2%) are not decolorised in this way. 

* This phenomenon is fairly general with dilute solutions of colour¬ 
ing matters in polyhydroxy-Alcohols (ethylene glycol, glycerol, 
erythritol, mannitol) or with solutions also containing neutral 
tartrates, dextrose, etc. Eosin, erythrosin, thiazines, and Meldola’s 
blue show the effect well; but pyronin is much less sensitive. 
Similarly, the reappearance of the colour, on leaving, is observed in 
the case of thiazines, eosin, etc., but is less marked with Rose- 
Bengal and Magdala-red. The reappearance of colour depends to 
some extent on the solvent used and the final colour is not necessarily 
identical with the original one. 

Many acids (acetic, oxalic, lactic, malic, tartaric, citric, etc.) 
play the same part as alcohols. Thus a solution of methylene-blue 
in acetic acid is slowly decolorised, whilst in 0*02% aqueous solutions, 
in presence of oxalic acid, decolorisation is rapid owing to reduction 
of the colouring matter (M): H a C 2 0 4 +M=MH 2 +2C0 2 . Hydroxyl- 
amine and phenylhydrazine hydrochloride play the same part as 
the above acids. 

Photochemical oxidation may also occur, uranine being oxidised 
in aqueous solution in presence of air, irreversibly, to give a brownish- 
red decomposition product. In absence of air, an aqueous solution 
of uranine is not affected by light. 

Light is supposed to be absorbed by a molecule of the fluorescent 
substance, which is raised to the critical state. Simple reversion 
may occur (with light emission), or the substance, in the highly 
active state, may undergo reduction (or oxidation). A non- 
fluorescent substance should be less sensitive to light. In fact, 
fuchsine, tartrazine, malachite-green, and indigo-carmine, in 
glycerol solution, are unaffected by light although indigo carmino 
in aqueous solution, in presence of oxalic acid, is partly reduced and 
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the rhodamines, although fluorescent, are practically unaffected by 
light, in glycerol solution. The same lack of generality applies to 
results obtained on the sensitiveness to heat of solutions of colouring 
matters of the two types. E. E. T. 

Phosphorescence caused by Active Nitrogen. H. Krepelka 

( Nature , 1923, 112, 134; cf. Lewis, this vol., ii, 361; Jevons, this 
vol., ii, 451).—A bright green phosphorescence was observed when 
aluminium chloride, freshly prepared from aluminium and chlorine 
in a tube through which nitrogen had been passed, was gradually 
cooled in nitrogen. In the case of aluminium bromide, phosphores¬ 
cence was not observed. The phenomenon is ascribed to the 
activation of some of the nitrogen by the violent reaction of the 
chlorine left in the tube with the aluminium. A. A. E. 

The Minimum Concentration of Luciferin to give a Visible 
Luminescence. E. Newton Harvey ( Science , 1923, 57, 501— 
503; cf. A., 1915, i, 628; 1917, i, 365, ii, 436; 1918, i, 89).—On 
oxidation in presence of luciferase, the light emitted from a solution 
of 1 part of dry Cypridina in 4 x 10 8 parts of sea-water can just be 
detected by the unassisted eye. This corresponds with a con¬ 
centration of luciferin between 1 in 4 X10 9 and 1 in 4 X10 10 . Atten¬ 
tion is directed to the degree and tenacity of the adsorption on glass 
vessels of substances at such dilution. A. A. E. 

The Molecular Scattering of Light in Benzene, Vapour 
and Liquid. K. R. Ramanathan (Physical Rev., 1923, 112, 
564—572).—The intensity of the light scattered by benzene, as 
liquid or vapour, at right angles to the incident beam has been 
compared with that scattered by ethyl ether. The results, together 
with the measurements of the degree of polarisation of the scattered 
light, are held to confirm the general validity of Raman’s views 
(A., 1922, ii, 603). A. A. E. 

Optical Rotation and Atomic Dimension. D. H. Brauns 
(Physica, 1923, 3, 69—75).—The optical rotations of chloro-, 
bromo-, iodo-, and fluoro-acetyldextrose, -acetyleellose, and -acotyl- 
xylose have been compared, and the differences between the specific 
rotations for the fluoro- and chloro-, chloro- and bromo-, and bromo- 
and iodo-compounds are found to be nearly proportional to the 
differences in the atomic diameters found by Bragg. The atomic 
dimensions thus form an additive element in the rotation. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

The Kinetics of Photochemical Reactions. P. P. Lazarev 
(Bull. Acad. Sci. Russ., 1919, 239—254; cf. A., 1915, ii, 719).— A 
mathematical study of reversible, non-reversible, and pseudo- 
reversible photochemical reactions under different conditions of 
light. Chemical Abstracts. 

Photo-decomposition of Nitrosyl Chloride. A. Kiss (Rec. 
trav. chitn., 1923, 42, 665—674).—The formation and decomposition 
of nitrosyl chloride in white light has been investigated at 0*1°, 
18°, 38°, 48°, 58°, and 78° by the method previously employed 
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(this voL, ii, 237). The results show that the rate of formation of 
nitrosyl chloride is the same whether the mixture is illuminated or 
preserved in the dark. The decomposition of mtrosyl chloride 
under the influence of white light is strictly unimolecular. The 
temperature coefficient of the velocity constant over the range 0° to 
78° is unity. J. F. S. 

Spectral Sensitiveness of Silver Bromide and the Influence 
of Adsorbed Substances on the Sensitiveness. W. Franken- 
burger ( Z . physikal. Chem ., 1923, 105, 273—328).—The photo¬ 
decomposition of silver bromide has been investigated in respect of 
its dependence on various factors and an attempt is made to explain 
the mechanism of the decomposition on the basis of the quantum 
hypothesis and the modem views on crystal structure. The view 
of Fajans (A., 1921, ii, 386), that the primary process in the ion 
lattice of the silver bromide consists in the transference of an 
electron from a bromine-ion to a silver-ion with the formation of free 
bromine and silver, is accepted as a working hypothesis. Every 
change in the normal lattice energy (electrical) must affect the 
electron transference and consequently the sensitiveness of the 
silver bromide to a greater or less extent. With the object of 
confirming and extending these views, the photochemical behaviour 
of preparations of silver bromide of variously constituted surface 
have been investigated. The surface has been varied by the adsorp¬ 
tion of various substances on it. It has been found necessary to 
distinguish between chemical sensitisation, which consists in the 
combination of the liberated bromine by acceptors and so preventing 
it from setting up the reverse reaction with the liberated silver, and 
optical or spectral sensitiveness, which consists in the change of the 
lattice energy brought about by the adsorption of foreign substances 
on the surface. The following cases have been examined. Pure 
silver bromide free from moisture in the presence of mercury vapour 
as acceptor has a spectral sensitiveness commencing between 435 
and 410 fifi. Silver bromide under an excess of silver nitrate solution, 
which is to be regarded as silver bromide coated with silver-ions, 
commences to be sensitive to light at > 620 fiji, presumably in the 
ultra-red. The bromine acceptor in this case is the silver nitrate 
solution itself. The strong sensitisation here is due to the fact 
that the adsorbed silver-ions, on electrostatic grounds, are more 
active acceptors of electrons than the silver-ions from pure silver 
bromide. Silver bromide under an acid solution of potassium 
bromine begins to be sensitive to light between 435 and 410 fip. In 
this case, the silver bromide is coated with excess of bromine-ions and 
hydrogen-ions, and the bromine acceptors were sulphurous acid 
and phenylpropiolic acid. From silver bromide under alkaline 
solutions, a different type of photosensitive system is produced, for 
here the electron passing to the silver-ion comes, not from the 
bromine-ion, but from the adsorbed hydroxyl- or oxygen-ion. The 
decomposition commences here at >620/Aft, possibly in the ultra- 
red. The great sensitisation in this case is due to the decomposition 
of the very sensitive silver oxide on the surface. For all preparations 
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of silver bromide, prepared by any of the methods stated, the 
decomposition of silver bromide commences between 620 /a/a and 
660 /a/a if silver nuclei are formed. The limiting values of the sensi¬ 
tiveness have been compared with thermochemical data, whereby 
an explanation of the action of the silver nucleus has been obtained. 
It is pointed out that certain empirical processes used in the 
photographic practice bring about an increased sensitiveness of the 
emulsions by means of a modification of the silver bromide grains. 
These changes are similar to those mentioned above. As a whole, 
the results found in the present work with substances free from 
binding materials are confirmed by those obtained with emulsions. 

J. F. S. 

Electrostatic Recalculation [on the Photochemical Be¬ 
haviour of Silver Bromide]. K. F. Herzfeld (Z. phyxikal. 
Chem.y 1923, 105, 329—332).—A mathematical treatment of the 
energy relations of the transference of an electron from a bromine 
ion to a silver-ion in the photo-decomposition of silver bromide, as 
put forward by Frankenburger (cf. preceding abstract). J. F. S. 

Photochemical Reduction of Zinc Sulphide. AndrIs Job 
and Guy Emschwiller ( Compt . rend., 1923, 177, 313—316).—The 
darkening of zinc sulphide is due to the formation of free zinc. In 
order that a specimen should be sensitive to light, it must be 
phosphorescent and hygroscopic; it is more sensitive the more these 
conditions are satisfied. The darkening is due to the following 
series of changes. The preparation of the sulphide, involving ignition, 
affords a metastable product. Incident radiation raises the 
metastable molecules to a critical state, and, if the sample be dry, it 
simply emits radiation and reverts to the previous, metastable, 
condition. When, however, it has deliquesced slightly, hydrolysis 
occurs, producing hydrogen sulphide and zinc hydroxide. During 
illumination, a critical molecule of the sulphide reacts with the 
hydroxide, giving zinc and sulphurous acid, which with hydrogen 
sulphide affords sulphur, zinc pentathionate also being produced. 
The main products are thus zinc and sulphur. E. E T. 

Temperature Coefficients of Reactions in Tropical Sun¬ 
light. Nilratan Dear (T., 1923, 123, 1866—1861). 

Action of Ultra-violet Light on Diketones. C. W. Porter, 
H. C. Ramsperger, and Carolyn Steel (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1923, 45, 1827—1830).—Under the influence of ultra-violet light, 
benzil is decomposed at temperatures above 200° into carbon 
monoxide and benzophenone; diacetyl vapour gives carbon 
monoxide and ethane, but an aqueous solution of diacetyl yields 
acetic acid and acetaldehyde. In dilute alcoholic solution, in the 
absence of air, benzil is partly hydrolysed to benzoic acid and 
benzaldehyde, but part of it is reduced by the alcohol to benzoin. 
In aqueous alcohol, in contact with air, it is converted into benzoic 
acid, which is partly oxidised to salicylic acid. Benzilic acid or its 
decomposition products, namely, benzpinacol in the absence of air, 
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together with benzophenone in the presence of air, are never found 
in exposed solutions of benzil. W. S. N. 

A Method of Photographing the Disintegration of Atoms 
and of Testing the Stability of Atoms by the Use of High¬ 
speed Alpha Particles. William D. Harkins and E. W. 
Ryan ( Nature , 1923, 112, 54—55).—The high-speed a-particles 
from thorium-C" have been employed in Wilson’s photographic 
method. Collisions showing an a-particle deflection up to 165° 
have been observed, as well as the formation of three branches at 
the point of collision, a characteristic to be expected if the bombarded 
atom disintegrates. A. A. E. 

Secondary p-Rays produced in a Gas by X-Rays. Pierre 
Auger ( Compt . rend., 1923, 177, 169—171).—A study of secondary 
and tertiary P-rays produced as a result of the* incidence of X-rays 
on various gases diluted with hydrogen (to produce longer rectilinear 
initial (3-ray trajectories). In the case of nitrogen, the (3-rays have 
an angle of 80—100° (for the most part) with the X-rays. With 
heavier gases (e.g., chlorine), the concentration of secondary rays 
round the perpendicular direction is less marked. A highly ionised 
path is seen to start from the same origin as a p-ray, the direction 
being different. This is due to the less violent loss of a second 
electron (observed with argom chlorine, and iodine). The speed of 
the tertiary ray so produced depends on the nature of the gas, and 
varies only slightly (about a mean value) with the frequency of the 
X-rays used. E. E. T. 

Some Cases of Analogous Action of Radiation and Ozone 
on Chemical and Colloidal Reactions. A. Fernau ( Kolknd 
Z ., 1923, 32, 89—92).—A number of cases are enumerated and 
discussed in which radiation (ultra-violet, a-ray, X-ray) brings 
about the same reaction as treatment with ozonised air. 
Sucrose in neutral, acid, or alkaline solution is inverted when 
subjected to ultra-violet light; egg-albumin, when exposed to the 
radiation from radium, is coagulated and oeric hydroxide sols are 
similarly coagulated. These actions are also brought about when 
the substances concerned are treated with ozone or hydrogen 
peroxide. The mechanism of the change is discussed. J. F. S. 

Chemical Action of Penetrating Radium Rays. XV. The 
Dependence of this Action on the Fraction of the Rays ab¬ 
sorbed. Reduction of Potassium Persulphate. Anton Kailan 
{Monatsh., 1923, 44, 35—47).—The decomposition, by penetrating 
radium rays, of hydrogen peroxide, in acid, neutral, and alkaline 
solution, and of potassium iodide in acid solution, has been measured 
in vessels of various shapes and sizes, using different ray-filters. 
The conclusion previously drawn (A., 1922, n, 466, etc.), that the 
action depends on the primary p- and the y-rays in proportion to 
the number of ion-pairs produced (or producible) by the traction of 
these rays absorbed, is now confirmed, as is also the supposition that 
the fraction of y- or secondaiy rays produced from them is of con- 
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aiderable importance (of. A*, 1922, ii, 106) in connexion with the 
amount of action produced. 

With similarly-shaped vessels, quadruplicate of the reaction 
space is accompanied by an increase of action by 30—40%, owing 
to secondary effects. 

It In passing from a neutral solution of hydrogen peroxide to one 
containing sodium carbonate (present to give a 2V/1-solution), the 
decomposition effected solely by the rays is not increased in amount. 
In the reduction of potassium persulphate, the number of molecules 
reduced is of the same order as that of the ion-pairs produced (or 
producible) by the absorbed rays. The decomposition of persulphate 
under these conditions is a direct process, and is not due to inter¬ 
action with hydrogen peroxide formed (cf. Price and Denning, A., 
1904, ii, 247). E. E. T. 

Chemical Reactions under the Influence of X-Rays. N. P. 

Peskov {Bull. Inst. Polytech. Ivanovo-Voznesensk , 1923, 7, 119— 
120).—The chemical action of X-rays on organic compounds is 
very slight as a rule, owing to the fact that the electrons which 
cause such reactions are very readily absorbed. It is suggested 
that the activity of X-rays could be greatly increased if the radiation 
were generated throughout the mass of the reacting substance; such 
a generation of X-rays occurs when the substance is mixed with the 
salts of heavy metals and then exposed to the radiation. Thus the 
action of X-rays in diminishing the activity of diastase is increased 
twenty times by adding an insoluble barium salt to the diastase 
solution; the decomposition of o-nitrobenzyl alcohol is similarly 
affected. Colloidal solutions of platinum, bismuth hydroxide, and 
stannic oxide also have such a sensitising effect. G. A. R. K. 

Carrying-down of Polonium with Bismuth Hydroxide in 
Soda [Sodium Hydroxide] Solution. Escher (Gompt. rend., 
1923, 177, 172—173.—When an acid solution containing bismuth 
and polonium is treated with an excess of sodium hydroxide, the 
polonium partly remains in solution and is partly adsorbed by the 
bismuth hydroxide precipitated. This distribution of polonium 
between the solid and liquid phases is dependent on the proportion 
existing between the concentrations of bismuth and sodium 
hydroxide. E. E. T. 

Ionisation of Nitrogen by Electron Impact. H. D. Smyth 
(Proc. Boy. Soc., 1923, [A], 104,121—133).—The method of investi¬ 
gating ionisation potentials previously used for mercury has been 
improved and extended to gases. The results obtained with 
nitrogen show that the ordinary ionisation potential at 16*9 volts 
corresponds with the production of singly charged molecular ions, 
N 2 + ; doubly charged atomic ions, N ++ , are produced at 24*1 ±10 volts 
and singly charged atomic ions, N + , at 27*7±0*8 volts. These results 
are interpreted as corresponding with the transitions N 2 —; 
N s —>N ++ +N(or N“) and N a —*N + +N + . This leads to the values 
of 11 and 18 volts for the first and second ionisation potentials of 
atomic nitrogen. Further results at higher voltages show the 
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variation of the relative intensity of the different types of km with 
the voltage. In particular, there is a very sharp Increase in the 
proportion of atomic ions between 350 and 400 volts, corresponding 
roughly with the Z-limit of 375 volts found by Foote and Mohler 
(“ Origin of Spectra,” 1922, p. 195). It was found possible to 
produce negatively charged molecular ions, but only in very small 
quantities. No negatively charged atomic ions were observed. 

J* F. S. 

Ionisation Produced by the Hydration of Quinine Sulphate. 

(Mlle) Chami6 (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 181—184).—In continu¬ 
ation of previous work, with improved apparatus (cf. this vol., ii, 
113), the author has studied the hydration of quinine sulphate (the 
maximum hydration corresponding with a hydrate containing 
4*81% of water), using two methods, carried out under the same 
conditions : increase of weight and decrease in current passing in 
an enclosed space. It is found that the curves of the diminution of 
the ionisation current (at points near that of saturation) are 
symmetrical with those of weight-increase with respect to the same 
time axis. E. E. T. 

Luminescence of Mercury Vapour under the Action of Low- 
velocity Electrons. V. I. Pavlov (Bull. Acad. Set. Buss., 1918, 
127—150).—Under the experimental conditions, the minimum 
E.M.F. necessary for visible luminescence of mercury vapour was 
8*25 volts. A definite amount of electronic energy was found to 
be necessary for the excitation of each line of the luminescenoe 
spectrum, the lines at 546 nn and 576*9—579*0 u, being produced by 
8*25 volts and 11*75 volts, respectively. A minimum volumetric 
density of the electrical energy of the discharge is necessary to start 
visible luminescence. Chemical Abstracts. 

The Relation between the Visible Luminescence and the 
Ionisation of Mercury Vapour under the Action of Electrons. 

V. I. Pavlov (Bull. Acad. Sci. Russ., 1918, 1931—1954).—The 
increase of the initial ionisation by the action of the field of electrical 
discharge (secondary ionisation) does not present an indispensable 
part of the luminous discharge. It can be totally suppressed, 
without influencing the increase of ionisation in the fiela of the 
visible luminescence. A variation in the initial ionisation as brought 
about by different means, although necessary to start a visible 
luminescence and anomalously to ionise the gas, is not necessary for 
maintaining the luminosity. A constant mechanism of ionisation 
of a gas may produce a quite different degree of ionisation, after the 
first stage of luminescence is reached, when all ionisers develop a 
far larger efficiency. A working hypothesis concerning the cause of 
the latter phenomenon is developed. Chemical Abstracts. 

The Electrical Conductivity of Molybdenite. A. T. Water¬ 
man (Physical Rev., 1923, 21, 540—549).—When a current was 
passed through a strip of molybdenite perpendicularly to the 
crystallographic c-axis, the relation i=jKV tf e~ t T , where i is the 
current, V the applied E.M.F., T the absolute temperature, and 
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6, i, and Jf are constants, was found to be approximately valid. 
The value of ft is generally about 1-6 and of k, 3000. Two forms of 
molybdenite, of widely differing conductivity, may possess different 
structures. A. A. E. 

Design and Use of Conductivity Cells for Non-aqueous 
Solutions. J. Livingston R. Morgan and Olive M. Lammert 
(J. Amer. Chem . Soc., 1923, 45, 1692—1705).—A study has been 
made of the errors inherent in the design and use of conductivity 
cells containing non-platinised electrodes, when employed for non- 
aqueous solutions, and the following general conclusions have been 
drawn. In order to make accurate electrical conductivity measure¬ 
ments of dilute non-aqueous solutions, some comparison solution 
other than the very dilute aqueous solutions needed should be used, 
since the latter cannot be kept as free from contamination as the 
non-aqueous solutions which are to be measured. A solution of 
potassium chloride diluted with alcohol is suggested as the most 
convenient comparison solution. The change in resistance with a 
change in frequency from 500 to 1000 cycles has been measured 
throughout a wide range of resistances with a number of different 
cells and types of solutions. The results of Taylor and Acree 
(A., 1917, ii, 7, 8) have been confirmed, but the difference in resist¬ 
ance for small electrodes does not decrease continuously with an 
increase in resistance, but passes through a minimum between 
5,000 and 10,000 ohms. There is not, as Taylor and Acree state, a 
minimum resistance above which a cell may be used with accuracy, 
but an optimum range which may or may not give results sufficiently 
accurate, depending on the accuracy required and the size of the 
electrodes, since as the size of the electrodes increases, the range 
and possible accuracy within the range increase. So choosing the 
cells that the resistance in them is large is not equivalent experi¬ 
mentally to increasing the size of the electrodes. Cells are designed 
with the aid of Washburn’s equations (A., 1917, ii, 10), which do 
not change in resistance with a change in frequency and which with 
the Washburn type A cell cover the range from 2 X 10** 3 to 2 x 10” 7 
reciprocal ohms. The method of cleansing and drying the electrodes 
has been found to be of far greater importance than any of the other 
factors involved, the errors from this source alone often being as 
high as 2—3%. The usual method of cleansing and drying seemed 
to make the cell, filled with its solution, not a resistance and a 
capacity, but a voltaic cell which gives the effect of an abnormally 
high resistance. A method is given for cleansing the cells whioh 
has for its underlying principle the production of two electrodes 
having as nearly as possible the same contact potential when 
immersed in the same solution; it involves scrubbing the electrodes 
after any treatment with an acid cleaning mixture and keeping the 
electrodes short-circuited during all the process of cleaning, drying, 
and bringing the cell to temperature equilibrium. It is believed 
that the difference in the potential developed by different electrodes 
when subjected to the same treatment accounts for tho change in 
resistance with a change in the impressed voltage, and for the fact 
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that some observers have not been able to eliminate the change by 
cleansing them thoroughly whilst others have. The term “ clean ” 
applied to electrical conductivity cells should be more rigidly defined, 
if comparable values are to be obtained by different workers. 

J. F. S* 

Ionisation Potentials of Copper and Silver. A. G. Shen- 
stone ( Nature , 1923, 112, 100).—Low voltage arcs have been 
obtained in the vapours of copper and silver. For copper, a voltage 
of 7*8 was found; for silver, the value was 6*0 volts, with indications 
of a resonance potential at 3-1 volts. A. A. E. 

The Hydrogenation Potential of the Alloxantins. Einar 
Biilmann and Hakon Lund (Ann, Chim ., 1923, [ix], 19, 137—144; 
cf. A., 1921, ii, 372).—Alloxantin being considered as chemically 
analogous to quinhydrone, an attempt was made £o use it for electro¬ 
chemical purposes in a similar manner. In measuring the potentials 
of alloxantin electrodes against hydrogen electrodes, it was found 
practicable to measure the hydrogenation potential of alloxantin 
and of tetramethylalloxantin. Details of the experimental work 
are given; the results obtained show for the former substance a 
value of 0*3696 volt and for the latter 0*3657 volt, the measurements 
being made at 18° and under a hydrogen pressure of 760 mm. The 
influence on the hydrogenatipn potential of the replacement of 
hydrogen by methyl is greater in the quinhydrone series than for 
the alloxantins, but the authors point out that in the case of 
quinhydrones a transformation of the ring structure is involved. 

H. J. E. 

Critical Potentials of Thallium Vapour. F. L. Mohler, 
Paul D. Foote, and A. E. Ruark ( Science , 1923, 57, 475—477; 
cf. A., 1919, ii, 42).—A recalculation of the previous results, the 
1*55 volts collision now being regarded as the first resonance point, 
gives a value of 6*12 volts instead of 7*3 volts as the ionisation 
potential of thallium. This potential has been redetermined by 
Lenard’s method, with suitable correction of the applied potentials, 
and a weighted mean of 6*04±0*1 volts obtained, in agreement with 
6*08 volts corresponding with 2p a =49264. A peculiar type of 
resonance potential (0*96 volt, corresponding with the experimental 
figure, 1*07 volts) is noted, the resonance collision not being followed 
by the emission of the corresponding single-line spectrum; a 
metastable form of thallium is produced. Ionisation potentials of 
aluminium, gallium, indium, and thallium are predicted, respectively, 
as follows: 2p 2 5*960, 5*973, 5*761, 6*082; 2p l 5*946, 5*871, 

5*488, 5*120 volts. Resonance potentials are predicted as follows : 
2p % —2s 3*129, 3*060, 3*009, 3*269; 2p 2 —3d 4*004, 4*294, 4*06, 
4*47 volts; 2p % —2p x 0*014, 0*102, 0*273, 0*962 volt. A. A. E. 

Forces at Phase Boundaries. Emil Baur and P. Buechi 
(Rec. trav, chim, y 1923, 42, 656—664).—The potential differences 
existent at the boundary of two immiscible liquids, such as amyl 
alcohol and water, are discussed in connexion with the published 
researches of Baur and Kronmann (A., 1917, ii, 231) and Wild 
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(this vol., ii, 63). Measurements of a number of complicated 
cells containing immiscible liquids are described and the potential 
set up at the boundary of immiscible liquids is evaluated. 

J. F. S. 

The Electromotive Polarisation of Platinum. A. V. 

Pamfilov (Buil. Inst. Pdytech . Ivanovo-Voznesensk , 1923, 7, 
68—79). —The anodic polarisation of platinum and platinised 
electrodes in normal and decinormal sulphuric acid was studied at 
different current densities (0*01 to 0*12 ampere per sq. cm.). 

With the platinum anode, which was a loop of wire 26 mm. long 
and 0-4 mm. in diameter and was kept rotating at 300 to 500 r.p.m., 
the electrode potential rose quickly in the first five minutes, then 
more slowly, reaching a maximum in ten to twenty minutes at a 
current density of 0*04 to 0*1 ampere, and two and a half to three 
hours at 0*01 ampere. After a short interruption of the polarising 
current, a different potential is observed and in general the 
numerical values obtained are not constant in different experiments, 
although the general character of the curves is the same. These 
numerical values appear to depend greatly on the previous treat¬ 
ment of the electrode under observation (action of oxidising or 
reducing agents, cathode polarisation, etc.). 

With a platinised electrode the maximum is attained more slowly 
and the results are more constant; short interruptions of the 
current appear to have no effect on the electrode potential. The 
difference between the potential of the platinised and the solid 
electrode is found to be 0*1 to 0-2 volt, not 0-4 to 0*6 as observed by 
Foerster (A., 1909, ii, 962). 

It is suggested that the results are best explained by the inter¬ 
action of the surface of the electrode with the gas generated in the 
process of electrolysis, the metal suffering a change from which it 
recovers only after some time; the question of whether an oxide of 
platinum or a solid solution of the gas in platinum is formed is left 
open. G. A. R. K. 

Electromotive Force Measurements with a Saturated 
Potassium Chloride Bridge or with Concentration Cells with 
a Liquid Junction. George Scatchard (J. Amer. Chem. Soc ., 
1923, 45, 1716—1723),—A theoretical paper in which it is shown 
that the proof of Fales and Vosburgh (A., 1918, ii, 424) that the 
saturated potassium chloride bridge eliminates liquid junction 
potentials depends on the assumption that in hydrochloric acid 
solution the activities of the two ions are equal; the proof of Corran 
and Lewis (A., 1922, ii, 691) depends on incompatible formulae for 
the E.M.F. at the two electrodes. An analysis of experimental 
results indicates that the liquid junction potential with saturated 
potassium chloride is not more than 0*001 volt for solutions less 
than O’lif, but that it increases rapidly with the concentration for 
hydrochloric acid. There is some theoretical confirmation for the 
assumption that the liquid junction potential with a saturated 
potassium chloride bridge is independent of the sucrose concentra¬ 
tion if the concentration of electrolyte remains constant, but 
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this substantiation cannot be extended to solutes in general. The 
ordinary thermodynamic formula for the E.M.F. of a concentration 
cell with transport ignores the transport of water. K this be taken 
into account, the transport number involved is the true and not the 
Hittorf number. Emphasis is laid on the faot that activity measure¬ 
ments give the activity of the unhydrated ion. An increase in the 
fraction of ions not hydrated gives the simplest explanation of the 
increase of activity coefficients in concentrated solutions. J. F. S. 

Effect of Sucrose on the Activities of certain Ions. J. W. 

Coeran (J . Amer. Ghent. Soc ., 1923, 45, 1627—1636).—By means of 
E.M.F . measurements of potassium chloride concentration cells 
without transport, containing sucrose, the conclusion drawn in a 
previous paper (Corran and Lewis, A., 1922, ii, 691), that the 
potassium- and chloride-ions are soluble in the water of hydration 
of sucrose has been verified. It has been shown that whereas the 
transport number of the potassium-ion in sucrose solutions remains 
constant up to a concentration of 50% sucrose,,it appears to increase 
slightly in 60% and 70% solutions. From a survey of Hamed’s 
results (A., 1920, ii, 664), it has been shown that the chloride-ion is 
soluble in the water of hydration of accompanying kations. This 
conclusion is therefore analogous to that reached in connexion with 
sucrose. Measurements of the mean activities of barium chloride, 
in the presence of sucrose, by means of the cell without transport, 
have shown that the barium-ion, as well as the potassium- and 
chloride-ions, is soluble in the water of hydration of sucrose. Since 
the solubility or otherwise of an ion in water of hydration is of 
primary importance in determining its true concentration in terms 
of available water, Hamed’s extension to any ion of Madnnes’ 
postulate regarding the independent activity of the chloride-ion in 
solutions of univalent chlorides of the same concentration, is only 
valid for those ions which are soluble in the water of hydration of 
secondary solutes (either ions or non-electrolytes) (A., 1919, ii, 
385). J. F. S. 

Behaviour of Cadmium Amalgam in Relationship to the 
Weston Normal Element. Alfred Schulze (Z. physikal. 
Chem 1923, 105, 177—203).—The diagram of condition of cadmium 
amalgam for the concentration range 8% to 15% cadmium, which 
is of importance for the Weston element, has been subjected to a 
revision. The situation of the liquidus curve is confirmed by the 
thermal method and then the composition of the liquid phase is 
confirmed by analysis. The solidus curve could not be determined 
by the thermal method, for apparently too little heat is rendered 
latent in this change, nor was the determination possible by the 
dilatometrio method, which is contrary to the experience of Bijl 
(A., 1903, ii, 6), nor by means of electrical conductivity determin¬ 
ations. On the other hand, the electromotive behaviour of the 
amalgams allowed the branching point to be definitely fixed in the 
temperature region 0° to 25°. These results are in excellent agree¬ 
ment with the E.M.F. measurements of Bijl at 25—75°, but at 
variance with his dilatometrio measurements. In agreement with 
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Smith (National Phys . £o6., Collected Researches, 1910, 6, 137), it 
is shown that the branching temperature, in the concentration range 
examined, lies considerably lower than Cohen has assumed (A., 
1920, ii, 581). It is important that this fact is found whether the 
temperature is rising or falling. According to this, the branching 
point of the 12*5% amalgam used in the Weston cell lies below 0 s 
so that the assertion of Cohen (loc. cit.) with regard to the metasta¬ 
bility of the normal element is incorrect. The present result is in 
keeping with the bulk of the data obtained for the Weston element 
by the various controlling laboratories. Electrolytic amalgams 
lead to the same results. Divergences of the E.M.F. of elements 
containing strongly cooled amalgams, as obtained by Smith, can 
be explained by chemical analysis, for the liquid phase of the strongly 
cooled amalgams has a different composition from that of the slowly 
cooled amalgams. Measurements of the electrical conductivity of 
the 14*07% amalgam in the temperature region where the amalgam 
consists of two phases, show a remarkably large temperature 
coefficient. The change in resistance per degree is about 2%, whilst 
for most other metals it is about 4%. J. P. S. 

A Simple Model of a Micro-electrode for Estimation of P H . 

Gunther Lehmann (Biochem. Z. y 1923, 139, 213—215).—A 
micro-electrode is described and figured suitable for the determin¬ 
ation of the P H of a drop of fluid. It works as rapidlv as the large 
electrode and gives values in agreement with the U electrode of 
Michaelis. H. K. 

Gas Electrode. M. Knobel (J. Amer. Chem. Soc. y 1923, 45, 
1723—1724).—A very convenient form of hydrogen or other gas 
electrode which reaches the equilibrium value very quickly is 
described. It consists of a piece of graphite rod 3 mm. in diameter 
and about 3—4 cm. long which is bored axially to within 6 mm. of 
the bottom. This is connected with a copper tube of the same 
diameter by a short length of rubber and electrical connexion 
between the two made by a copper spiral. The graphite is platinised 
in the usual way. The measurement is made by leading hydrogen 
at \—1 atm. pressure into the tube, when it slowly bubbles from the 
graphite surface, thus constituting an extremely good electrode. 
The equilibrium value is reached in one and a half minutes and 
remains constant and is entirely independent of the pressure outside. 

J. F. S. 

The Action of Silica on Electrolytes. Alfred Francis 
Joseph and John Stanley Hancock (T., 1923,123,2022—2025). 

Electrical Properties of Silicic Acid Sols. W. Grundmann 
(KoU. Chem. Beihefte , 1923, 18, 197—222).—The change in silicic 
acid sols has been investigated by means of determinations of the 
amount of silicic acid carried by an electrical current and by deter¬ 
minations of the reduction of the electrical conductivity of hydro¬ 
chloric acid in presence of varying quantities of the sol. It is shown 
that the charge of the silicic acid particles in an hydrochloric acid 
solution of silicic acid changes when the solution is kept for some 
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time. In the first few days, the charge becomes more negative 
and after five to ten days reaches a maximum, after which it becomes 
more positive. In the case of solutions from 0*0002 to 0*0004#- 
hydrochloric acid, the charge changes its sign twice. The maximum 
is reached earlier the smaller the concentrations of acid. The sol 
without the addition of acid exhibits a change toward the positive 
side. The diminution of the electrical conductivity increases steadily 
with time and after five to ten days a value is reached which remains 
steady for weeks if no coagulation takes place. When coagulation 
commences, the diminution increases very much. The diminution 
of the electrical conductivity depends on the concentration of the 
silicic acid, the concentration of the hydrochloric acid, the age of 
the sol, and the purity of the sol. With increasing age of the sol, 
the adsorption in concentrated sols decreases slowly, but increases 
in dilute sols and after a few days a dilute sol may show a larger 
diminution than a concentrated sol. J. F. S. 

Electro-diffusion (Ionic Migration). Alpred Gillet {Compt. 
rend., 1923, 177, 261—263).—Electrolysis of sodium sulphate 
solution containing sufficient gelatin to form a stiff jelly was 
effected and after some time the jelly was cut into sections parallel 
with the electrodes. Each portion was then analysed and the 
following conclusions were drawn from the results obtained. The 
current appears to be carried by the kation only, and towards 
the anode there is a movement, not only of sulphate-ions, but of 
all the molecules present in the solution. A species of equilibrium 
is established in which one molecule of sodium sulphate is equiv¬ 
alent to two of sulphuric acid at the anode and three molecules 
of sodium hydroxide to one of sodium sulphate at the cathode. 
Numerous secondary effects occur, but it is stated that none of 
these is sufficient to affect the conclusions to any serious extent. 

H. J. E. 

A Cataphoretic Apparatus for Small Quantities. A. von 

Szent-Gy6rgyi (Biochem. Z., 1923, 139, 74—76).—A cataphoretic 
apparatus is pictured and described suitable for small quantities 
of liquid. It is based on the Landsteiner-Pauli-Michaelis macro¬ 
apparatus. H. K. 

Magnetic Properties of Gadolinium Ethyl Sulphate at Low 
Temperatures. L. C. Jackson and H. Kamerungh Onnes 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 154—158).—Gadolinium ethyl sulphate, 
Gd(S0 4 Et) 3 ,9H a 0, is an example of a strongly diluted paramagnetic 
substance. At temperatures from the ordinary one to 14*56° K, 
the Curie Law (^T^oonst.) is obeyed. The susceptibility is 
independent of the field applied, so that the substance is purely 
paramagnetic. Further, crystals of gadolinium ethyl sulphate 
are magnetically isotropic. E. E. T. 

Paramagnetism and Atomic Structure. A. Dauvujlier 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 176, 1802—1805).—The author has inter¬ 
preted the results obtained by Cabrera (A., 1922, ii, 469), assuming 
that paramagnetism is due to two causes acting singly or together, 
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(a) the presence of surfaoe electrons, and (6) of internal electrons in 
incompletely furnished layers. Such elements as silicon, sulphur, 
germanium, selenium, tin, and tellurium, although possessing the 
same surface structure as those of the titanium and chromium 
type, are diamagnetio by reason of their electro-negative character. 
In the cases of scandium and copper, agreement with Cabrera’s 
magnetic moments is good, whilst for the rare earths the two 
symmetrical magnetic moment curves (cerium-europium and sam¬ 
arium-lutecium) are in accordance with the fact that internal 
dissymmetry is at a maximum in neodymium and dysprosium. 

H. J. E. 

A Rapidly-constructed, Cheap, Internally-wound Electric 
Furnace. Hubert Forestier (Bull. Soc. chim ., 1923, [iv], 33, 
999—1000).—About 4 m. of nichrome wire are wound on a metal 
tube, 3—4 cm. diameter, and the coil is covered with a layer of 
alundum cement 1—2 mm. thick. This is dried, placed in the 
axis of an asbestos mould about 10—12 cm. diameter, and the 
annular space filled with quick setting cement. The whole is 
then surrounded with a layer of about 3—4 cm. of asbestos wool, 
the metal tube is withdrawn, and the furnace is ready for use. 
The furnace described may be heated to 1000° in thirty minutes, 
and cools to 100° in one and a half hours. Its power consumption 
is about | kw. (4*5 amperes at 110 volts). H. H. 

Thermoregulator for Electric Furnaces. Jean Solari 
(Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 1000—1004).—The apparatus 
described consists essentially of a differential air thermometer 
with mercury as the moving liquid. One bulb is maintained at a 
constant temperature and the other is placed in a small auxiliary 
furnace of copper tube connected in series with the main furnace. 
The tube containing the mercury is provided with three platinum 
contacts so arranged in connexion with a resistance and a swinging 
commutator that automatic regulation of the current passing 
through the furnace is secured. If Q be the thermal capacity, 
R the radiating power, and G the conductivity of the tube carrying 
the heating coil of the main furnace, and q, r, and c the same 
constants for the small one, then temperature control to within 
±5° may be obtained by making Qjq very large, R/r very small 
(but r must not be too great), and <7/c very small (c may be very 
large). H. H. 

Theory of the Temperature Variation of the Specific Heat 
of Hydrogen. E. C. Kemble and J. H. Van Vlece: (Physical 
Rev., 1923, 21, 653—661).—New empirical formulae for specific 
heats between 300° and 2300° K are: for hydrogen, c„=4*87+ 
0*539 xl0“%+0*146xl0“% 2 ; for water vapour, <v=0-O3+4*2x 
10"%—4*07 X 10“% 2 +1*95 x lO” 9 ^ 8 . The following constants of 
the hydrogen molecule are computed: nuclear spacing, 0*488 X 
10* om.; moment of inertia, 1*975 x 10" 41 gm.cm. 2 ; wave-length 
corresponding with normal vibration, 2*05/*. A corrected cal* 
eolation of the rotational and vibrational specific heat of an elastic 
model of a diatomic gas molecule is presented. A. A. E. 
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Same Solidification Corves of Binary Systems. Michele 
Giua (J. Amer. Ohm. Soc., 1923, 45,1725—1727; Jambs M. Bell 
(ibid., 1727). —Polemical; Giua answers Bell’s criticism of his 
interpretation of solidification curves of binary systems (cf. Giua, 
A., 1914, i, 817 ; Bell, A., 1921, i, 330); to this Bell replies. 

J. P. S. 

Cryoscopic Measurements with Nitrobenzene. Hugh 
Medwyn Roberts and Charles R. Bury (T., 1923,123, 2037— 
2043). 

Sintering : Its Nature and Cause. Robert Christie Smith 
(T., 1923,123, 2088—2094). 

Application of Thermodynamical Principles to the Time 
Rates of Chemical Changes and Vaporisation. Shiztxwo 
Sano (Japan. J. Phys., 1922, 1, 59—69).—By the use of thermo¬ 
dynamic potential functions, a mathematical expression is derived 
for the law of mass action in a form applicable to the case of con¬ 
centrated solutions in which electrolytic ions may be present. In 
the case of the evaporation of a liquid, when the flux of kinetio 
energy and the effect of viscosity are taken into account, the 
assumption that the pressure of the vapour evaporating from the 
liquid is equal to that of the saturated vapour in equilibrium with 
the liquid phase appears to eontradict thermodynamic principles. 

J. S. G. T. 

Vapour Tensions of Mixtures of Hydrochloric Acid and 
Water. N. Yannaxis (Compt. rend., 1923,177,174—175; of. (Lord) 
Rayleigh, A., 1903, ii, 59; Bates and Kirsahman, A., 1920, ii, 88).— 
A determination of the boiling-point isotherm (50°) for the above 
mixtures. Pressures were measured by Regnault’s method, as 
modified by Zawidsky (A., 1901, ii, 6). The composition of liquid 
and gaseous phases was determined in each case, eleven different 
mixtures being examined, of hydrogen chloride percentage 0 to 28*7. 

E. E. T. 

The Analytical Study of Vaporisation. Damiens (Ana. 
Chim., 1923, [ix], 19, 179—185).—A description of the experi¬ 
mental methods used in the work previously published (this vol., 
ii, 316). The results obtained show different types of vaporisation 
phenomena in the cases studied, (a) no intermediate compound 
is formed as in the system tellurium tetraiodide-tellurium, (o) one 
intermediate compound is formed as in the systems tellurium tetra- 
bromide-tellurium and tellurium tetrachloride-tellurium. Here the 
mean composition of the vapour is that of the intermediate sub¬ 
stance, but only when the mixtures heated are within definite 
composition limits. The rate of vaporisation is at a maximum 
in the neighbourhood of the point corresponding with the compo¬ 
sition of the intermediate compound, but somewhat displaoed in 
the direction of the more volatile (A the original substances. The 

S neral conclusion is drawn that in a binary system in equilibrium 
tite solid state, if endothermic reaction between the two original 
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substances can take place, the vapour given off may have the 
composition of the resulting substance with or without that of the 
more volatile of the two original substances. H. J. E. 

An Electrical Fuse for a Calorimetric Bomb. P. V. Zolo¬ 
tarev (Bull. Inst. Polytech. Ivanovo-Voznesensk, 1923, 7, 117 — 
118).—The usual method of firing the combustible material in the 
bomb has been improved by using a platinum wire 5 cm. long 
and 0’5 mm. in diameter fixed in such a way that the flame of 
the burning substance does not impinge upon it during the process 
of combustion. A current of known strength is passed through 
the wire, allowing the necessary correction to be made; a second 
wire, of the same dimensions, is inserted into the outer circuit of 
the calorimeter and serves to indicate when a suitable temperature 
has been attained. It is found that a fuse of this kind does not 
melt and can be used almost indefinitely. G. A. R. K. 

Heat of Formation of Solid Solutions. G. Bruni (Bull. Soc. 
chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 907—908).—A reply to Landrieu (this vol., 
ii, 535). ‘ H. H. 

Elevation of the Critical Solution Temperature by the 
Addition [of other Substances]. Carl Drucker (Bee. trav. 
chim., 1923, 42, 552—555).—The elevation of the critical solution 
temperature of aniline-hexane by the addition of various quantities 
of water, urethane, benzil, benzamide, and thiocarbanilide has been 
determined. The same quantity has been determined for the binary 
system carbon disulphide-methyl alcohol by the addition of water, 
diphenylamine, carbamide, succinic acid, potassium chloride and 
bromide, sodium iodide, mercuric chloride, and barium chloride. 
The results show that the molecular elevation of the critical solution 
temperature is specific for each of the added substances. Reasons 
for the absence of colligative relationships in this property are 
discussed. J. F. S. 

Special Case of Fictitious Volume Change in Solution 
Equilibria. Ernst Cohen, Wilhelma A. T. de Meester, and 
A. L. Th. Moesveld (Bee. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 779—783).—In 
the determination of the fictitious volume change, which occurs 
in the solution equilibrium of the system tetrachloroethane-naphth- 
alene, using the methods previously described (this vol., ii, 537), 
it has been found that the specific volume is a linear function of 
the concentration. Such a relationship has not hitherto been 
observed. The fictitious volume change has been determined in 
several ways and in this case it is shown to be independent of the 
solvent employed. J. F. S. 

Upper Range of the Quartz Fibre Manometer. Albert 
Srrague Coolidgb (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1637—1643).— 
A form of bifilar quartz fibre manometer is described, from which 
troublesome harmonic vibrations are eliminated. A method is 
described by which the instrument may be read up to pressures 
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of 0*1 to 1 mm., depending on the gas used. The method involves 
calibration over the whole range with a permanent gas and a 
McLeod gauge at relatively high pressure, or a knowledge of the 
viscosity of the gas. So extended, the range of the instrument 
overlaps that of the McLeod gauge, even with easily condensible 
vapours. It is suggested that the manometer may be used to 
determine molecular weights of gases at very low pressures. 

J. F. S. 

The Coefficient of Viscosity of Helium and the Coefficients 
of Slip of Helium and Oxygen by the Constant Deflection 
Method. M. N. States (Physical Rev ., 1923, 21, 662—671).— 
For helium, ^ 28 =1962*3xl0" 7 (probably ±0*1%). The coefficients 
of slip of helium and oxygen, respectively, are, for the unpolished 
silver oxide surface, £ 76 =123 X 1CT 7 , 61*1 XlO" 7 ; for the polished 
surface, 160 Xl(T 7 , 64*5 xHT 7 . ' A. A. E. 

Measurements of the Viscosity and Surface Tension of 
Viscous Liquids at High Temperatures. Edward W. Wash¬ 
burn (Rec. trav . chim ., 1923, 42, 686—693).—The author describes 
methods whereby the viscosity and surface tension of very viscous 
liquids (glasses) may be determined at high temperatures. Viscosity 
is measured by a modification of Margules’s method of rotating 
cylinders. The cylinders employed were made of hard, dense porce¬ 
lain, and the apparatus was standardised by means of very viscous 
solutions of dextrose. It is shown that the viscosity is given by 
the usual formula rj=KW/S, where W is the weight required to 
give the rotating cylinder 8 revolutions per minute, and K is a 
constant. This constant is only strictly constant up to viscosities 
of 1,000 poises but for higher viscosities it varies with the viscosity. 
A curve has been constructed to express this variation by plotting 
log rj against W/8, from which the viscosity can be read directly 
when the value of W/8 is known for any glass. The errors arising 
from variations of the two cylinders have been discussed and 
evaluated. The results for a number of glasses are expressed as 
a series of curves made by plotting log rj against the temperature. 
From the projection of curves from a solid model, a series of 
isolcoms (iso, equal, Icommi, gum) are produced for a series of glasses, 
which give the compositions having the same viscosity. 

A new method is described for the measurement of surface tension; 
this consists in suspending a cylinder of platinum foil by means of 
a sensitive spiral spring above the surface of the molten glass. 
The position of a pointer attached below the spring is read by 
means of a cathetometer. The furnace is then raised by means 
of a screw until the surface of the glass just touches the cylinder, 
which is immediately drawn into the glass by the force of surface 
tension until these forces are balanced by the extension of the 
spring. The position of the pointer is agam read. A constant of 
the apparatus is required before the results can be evaluated, 
and this is obtained by means of liquids of known surface tension, 
such as water, benzene, and specially prepared viscous liquids. 
The surface tension is plotted on solid diagrams and the curves 
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are projected to give a series of iaoepitatic lines. A set of such 
curves obtained from a series of molten glasses is given in the paper. 

J. F. S. 

Surface Phenomena in Sucrose Solutions. Raymond 
Renard Butler (T., 1923, 123, 2060—2065). 

Gibbs’s Theorem of Surface Tension applied to Sodium 
Abietate Solutions. Rudolf Lorenz ( KoUoid Z., 1923, 33, 
15—18). —The measured surface tension of solutions of sodium 
abietate, which have been aged for five hours, have been com¬ 
pared with the calculated surface concentration of freshly diluted 
solutions of the same salt, obtained according to Gibbs’s principle 
and a remarkable parallelism between the two sets of values 
obtained. J. F. S. 

Temperature Coefficient of the Molecular Surface Energy 
of some Substances with Very Long Carbon Chains. Rudolf 
Schenck and Maria Kintzlnger (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 759— 
764).—The authors have discussed the temperature coefficient 
of the molecular surface energy and show that the measurement 
of this quantity does not allow conclusions to be drawn as to the 
degree of association of the substances concerned. A normal 
value for this factor (2-12) allows the conclusion that the sub¬ 
stance concerned is normal, but a high value does not necessarily 
mean that the substance is associated. It is shown that the 
geometrical form of the molecule, presence of tautomerides, and 
many other causes in addition to the temperature have a strong 
influence on the molecular surface energy. The surface tension 
of w-hexacosane, n-myricyl alcohol, and n-hexacontane has been 
determined at a series of temperatures from 91*7° to 190*6° by the 
capillary rise method and the molecular surface energy and the 
temperature coefficient have been calculated. The following data 
are recorded : ra-hexacosane <P VT 0*7560, y (dynes) 24*79, y (Mjd) m 
1529*6 eigs, A;(mean) 3*91 ergs; n-myricyl alcohol d 95 * y 0*7773, 
y 26*17, y (Mjd) m 1787*0, A; (mean) 4*21; w-hexacontane d 116 ’ 4 * 
0*7465, y 6*366, y (M/d) 2 ® 2621*8, k (mean) 5*46. The high values 
of k are discussed in connexion with the long carbon chains of 
these compounds. According to the Baeyer theoiy these three 
compounds must be constructed as spirals with 5, 6, and 12 turns, 
respectively, numbers which are in the same order as the values 
of k. J. F. S. 

Density of Accumulation in the Adsorption of Silver-ions 
by Silver Bromide. K. Fajans and W. Frankenburger (Z. 
phy&Uecd. Chem. f 1923, 105, 255—272).—The adsorption of silver- 
ions from a solution of silver nitrate of fixed concentration by silver 
bromide has been investigated by determining the total surface 
of the silver bromide from the number of particles in a colloidal 
solution shortly before its coagulation and the amount of adsorbed 
silver-ions from the divergence between the Mohr and the Gay- 
Lussac titration methods. It is shown that in the adsorption 
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equilibrium with a silver-ion solution of the concentration l a 8x 
10' 6 mol./litre in the presence of potassium nitrate, approximately 
every fourth to every tenth bromine-ion of the silver bromide 
surface adsorbs one extra silver-ion. J. F. S. 

Adsorption. I. Adsorption of Ions by Freshly Precipi¬ 
tated and Air-dried Manganese Dioxide. N. 6. Chatterji 
and N. R. Dhar (KoUoid Z,, 1923, 33, 18—29).—The adsorption 
of silver nitrate, copper sulphate and chloride, ferric sulphate and 
chloride, calcium chloride and nitrate, strontium chloride, barium 
chloride, uranium nitrate, nickel nitrate, potassium alum, aluminium 
sulphate, zinc sulphate and chloride, magnesium sulphate and chloride, 
cadmium chloride and sulphate, cobalt chloride, manganese sulphate 
and chloride, cerium nitrate, and thorium nitrate from solution by 
hydrated manganese dioxide has been investigated under varying 
conditions. The results show that the larger the valency of the 
kation the smaller is the adsorption; thus the atomic adsorption 
is silver 0*0015, barium 0*00033, zinc 0*00023, iron and aluminium 
0*0001. These facts are in keeping with the Hardy-Schulze rule. 
It is also shown that for a given amount of electrolyte the adsorp¬ 
tion increases ’with the dilution, but the adsorption is the same 
whether a dilute solution is taken or a concentrated solution con¬ 
taining the same amount of dissolved electrolyte and diluted after 
equilibrium is set up. The adsorbed quantity is not directly pro¬ 
portional to the amount of adsorbent. The influence of time and 
temperature is exceedingly small. The effect of the addition of a 
neutral salt on the adsorption is small, but measurable; thus 
^-sodium chloride has no effect on the adsorption of copper, but 
ammonium chloride reduces the adsorption. The adsorption of 
ions is discussed generally. J. F. S. 

Adsorption. II. Adsorption of Compounds and Quali¬ 
tative Analysis. R. Dhar, K. C. Sen, and N. G. Chatterji 
[Kolloid Z., 1923, 33, 29—31; cf. preceding abstract).—The adsorp¬ 
tion of salts by various precipitates used in qualitative analysis 
has been investigated. It is shown that strontium sulphate adsorbs 
iron in large quantities, aluminium and chromium to a smaller 
extent, nickel, cobalt, and copper still less, and mercury not at all. 
Barium and calcium sulphates adsorb notable quantities of iron; 
iron, aluminium, and chromium phosphates adsorb detectable 
quantities of calcium; aluminium, chromium, and ferric hydroxides 
adsorb measurable quantities of cobalt, nickel, zinc, and cadmium, 
but do not adsorb silver. Calcium, barium, and strontium 
carbonates carry down with them magnesium salts whether the 
precipitation is effected hot or cold. The addition of barium 
nitrate to a solution of lead sulphate in ammonium acetate gives 
a precipitate of barium sulphate containing much lead sulphate. 
The addition of freshly precipitated copper hydroxide to ferric 
chloride or potassium alum causes the precipitation of iron or 
aluminium hydroxide with solution of the copper hydroxide, but 
the precipitate contains some copper. The oxalates of calcium, 
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strontium, and barium carry down with them iron and magnesium. 
Iron is carried down by both calcium citrate and calcium benzoate. 

J. F. S. 

Nature of the Adsorption Process. I. A. Fodor [with E. 
Schoenfbld] (KM. Chem. Beihefte , 1923, 18, 77—128).—From 
observations on sols of Congo-rubin, Congo-red, night-blue, and 
alkali-blue it is shown that analogously to the proteins two kinds 
of cataphoric transference take place side by side, and consequently 
two types of carriers of electric charges must be present. Of these, 
one is the enhydrone, the characteristic of which is its migration 
under a potential drop against water. The other carriers are those 
which migrate against solutions of electrolytes but not against 
water; these constitute the ekhydones. Both kinds may be present 
in definite concentrations. These latter carriers have an increased 
power of adsorption on charcoal over the first type. J. F. S. 

Effect of Hydrogen-ion Concentration on Adsorption of 
Dyes by Wool and Mordants. 0. Reinmuth and Neil E. 
Gordon ( Ind . Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 818). — The adsorption of 
Orange II and other dyes by alumina and similar mordants is 
considerably affected by small changes in the hydrogen-ion 
concentration; there is also sometimes a marked change in colour. 
In the example quoted, adsorption decreases rapidly as P u rises 
from 3*6 to 54. The results obtained with wool confirm those 
given by Briggs and Bull (this vol., ii, 58). E. H. R. 

The Physico-chemical Bases of Vital Permeability. III. 

R. Brinkman and A. von Szent-Gyorgyi (Biochem. Z ., 1923, 
139, 274—279; cf. this vol., i, 974).—The authors have studied 
the spreading of capillary active substances on the surface of water 
in connexion with the theory of nerve conduction. For this pur¬ 
pose, a horizontal tube 1*25 m. long and 2 cm. wide is half filled 
with pure water of surface tension 74-5. A platinum ring attached 
to a torsion balance touches the water at one end and the torsion 
is adjusted to 72*5, so that when the surface tension is lowered by 
2 dynes the platinum ring and water become separated. At 
various distances along the tube, quantities of 0*0001 to 0*001 c,c. 
of capillary active substances can be dropped on to the water surface 
by means of a fine pipette operated by a rubber membrane. Records 
are taken electrically. It was found that methyl or ethyl alcohol, 
ether, light petroleum, paraffin, glycerol, pyridine, or alkaloids did 
not spread on the surface in such a way as to free the ring. Hexoic, 
decoic, oleic, and a-hydroxybutyric acids and sodium oleate spread 
over the surface with constant velocity and released the ring. 
Using an alcoholic solution of oleic acid, the minimum quantity 
of oleic acid required to free the ring was found and this corre¬ 
sponded with a film on the whole surface of 0*2 fifi thickness, or one 
molecule thick. H. K. 

Improvements in the Mode of Measurement of Osmotic 
Pressure. Arthur Grollman and J. C. W. Frazer (J. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1710—1716).—A number of improvements 
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in the preparation of cells for the measurement of osmotic pressure 
are described. The pores of cells are filled with some insoluble 
material which gives additional support for the membrane. The 
filling material, which is generally magnesium silicate, is produced 
in situ by diffusion of the necessary solutions or electrolytically, 
and, after washing, the cell is baked at 1000—1450°. The most 
rapid results are obtained when the membrane is deposited by a 
modification of the Pfeiffer method instead of by electrolysis. 
This is carried out by filling the air-free cell with M -copper sulphate, 
and placing it in a beaker of water until the electrolyte has diffused 
through the walls. It is then washed on the outside and the water 
replaced by a M -solution of potassium ferrocyanide and the arrange¬ 
ment left over-night. A cell so prepared will give the equilibrium 
osmotic pressure in a very few minutes after introducing the solu¬ 
tion. It is also shown that a water interferometer serves as the 
most suitable pressure gauge for the measurement of osmotic 
pressure. A number of modifications in the construction of such 
a gauge are described (cf. Adams, A., 1915, ii, 478; Cohen and 
Bruins, this vol., ii, 118). J. F. S. 

Kinetic Theory of the Laws of Osmotic Pressure of Strong 
Electrolytes. P. Debye (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 597—604).— 
A theoretical paper in which on the basis of the kinetic theory, the 
author has deduced expressions for the osmotic pressure of strong 
electrolytes. J. F. S. 

Aqueous Solutions. Origin of Osmotic Effects. Camille 
Gillet (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 257 — 258).—The author claims 
priority over Armstrong (this vol., ii, 542) and Kling and Lassieur 
(this vol., ii, 543), but points out that the results obtained by these 
workers, independently in each case, have considerable corroborative 
value. He gives a summary of his views and mentions results to 
which they have led, enumerating researches based on them (cf. A., 
1909, ii, 388; 1910, ii, 381; 1912, ii, 1043). H. J. E. 

Mutual Solubility Curve of Two Liquids in the Region of 
the Critical Solution Point. J. E. Verschaffblt (Rec. trav. 
chim., 1923, 42, 683—685).—A theoretical paper, in which, making 
use of the experimental results of Michels (A., 1922, ii, 486) on the 
mutual solubility of tsobutyl alcohol and water, the author has 
shown that the mutual solubility in the region of the critical solution 
temperature can be represented by an equation of the same type 
as has previously been employed to express the change of density 
near the critical point. The formula in the present case has the 
form log (# 2 —^)=1*330+0*315 log (t e —t), where and x x are the 
concentrations of the two co-existing phases at temperature t and t e 
is the critical solution temperature. J. F. S. 

Investigation of the Molecular Form by Means of Crystal¬ 
line Liquids. D. Vorlandeb (Z. phy&ilcal . Chem ., 1923, 105, 
211—254).—A resume of fifty-four dissertations published at 
Halle since 1902. It is shown that the formation of supercooled 
liquids, in the case of organic compounds, is favoured by those 
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constitutive influences which oppose the formation of liquid crystals, 
namely, branched chains, uneven number of side-chain groups, 
and meta- and ortho-substitution. If the properties of crystalline 
liquids be taken as the manifestation of molecular arrangement, 
then in all probability the phenomena of supercooling of amorphous 
liquids may be taken as being characteristic of a lack of molecular 
regularity. If the molecules of an amorphous melt are regarded 
as in motion, then it must follow that linear or symmetrical molecules 
must more easily produce a space lattice than those containing 
branched chains or in general an unsymmetrical structure. Other 
conditions may have an influence on the crystalline arrangement, 
but the molecular form is of greatest importance in the supercooling 
phenomena. ,J. F. S. 

Molecular and Crystal Symmetry. T. V. Barker ( Natvre , 
1923, 112, 96; cf. this vol., ii, 388).—A reply to Shearer and 
Astbury (this vol., ii, 468). A. A. E. 

Historical Development of the Idea of the Universality 
of the Colloidal Condition, together with some Data from the 
History of the Extension of the Conception Colloidal Condition 
in Reference to its Compass and Contents. P. P. von Weimarn 
(Roll. Chem. Bcihefle, 1923, 18, 165—196).—-An historical discussion 
of the extent of the domain of colloid chemistry. J. F. S. 

Myricyl Alcohol Jellies. E. H. Buchner (Rec. trav. chim., 
1923, 42, 787 — 789). — The solubility of myricyl alcohol in amyl 
alcohol and chloroform has been determined at a number of temper¬ 
atures and the solubility curve constructed. It is shown that the 
solubility curves after rising rapidly to 40° and 60°, respectively, then 
rise toward the melting point of myricyl alcohol and do not show any¬ 
thing approaching an horizontal part. This proves that in the liquid 
state myricyl alcohol is completely miscible with chloroform and 
amyl alcohol. Consequently, the evidence in favour of the emulsion 
theory of jelly structure is lost. The experiments show that the 
jelly of myricyl alcohol is a conglomerate of very fine crystals which 
retains a large quantity of liquid in the meshes. J. F. S. 

Electrolytic Dissociation of Ionisable Colloids. A. G yemant 
(Kolloid Z ., 1923, 33, 9—15).—A theoretical paper in which hypo¬ 
theses concerning the characteristic properties of the dispersed 
particles of ionisable colloids are put forward, which enable the 
connexion between the size of the particles and the quantity of the 
adsorbed ions, and also the electric charge, to be determined. On 
the basis of this hypothesis, the law of mass action has been applied 
to weak colloidal acids and bases and the divergence of the dis¬ 
sociation relationships of these substances compared with those 
of molecular dispersed electrolytes. J. F. S. 

Protective Colloids. XIII. Semen ceratonice siliqum as 
Protective Colloid. I. General Colloid Chemical Investi- 

r tion of Carob Bean Extract. A. Gutbier, E. Locher, and 
Kreidl (Kolloid Z., 1923, 33, 37—39).—A stable extract of 
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carob beans may be prepared by crushing the beans, washing 
repeatedly with cold water, and then extracting 30 g. of the material 
for two to three days with a litre of water saturated with chloroform, 
at 60—60°. The extract is amber-coloured and is comparatively 
stable; an aqueous extract, however, is not at all stable. The 
extract has powerful reducing properties and decreases in viscosity 
on keeping. The viscosity increases with increasing concentration, 
and decreases with increasing temperature; it is unchanged by the 
addition of dilute hydrochloric acid (0*29%) and by sodium hydroxide 
(0*29%). The addition of 0*29% of sodium chloride causes a slight 
increase in viscosity. The colloid is negatively charged and under 
a potential of 110 volts it migrates to the anode. J. F. S. 

Protective Colloids. XIV. Norgine as Protective Colloid. 

A. Gutbier, E. Sauer, and G. Kroner (Kalloid Z ., 1923, 33, 
92—98).—The properties of norgine and its suitability as a pro¬ 
tective colloid have been investigated. Norgine is the ammonium 
sodium salt of laminaric acid and is obtained from seaweed 
(Laminaria digilata and Saccharinus digitatus). A full account of 
the colloidal properties of the substance is given. J. F. S. 

Emulsions of Mineral Oil with Soap and Water: The 
Interfacial Film. Edward L. Griffin (J. Amer. Chem . Soc., 
1923, 45, 1648—1657).—Emulsions of kerosene in solutions of 
sodium and potassium oleate, palmitate, and stearate have been 
investigated. The quantity of soap in the interface and in each 
liquid phase has been determined. The results show that, in an 
emulsion of a mineral oil with soap and water, part of the soap is 
hydrolysed, the fatty acid being dissolved by the oil droplets and 
the free alkali remaining in the aqueous solution. The fatty acids 
may be prevented from dissolving in the oil by the addition of an 
excess of alkali. Part of the soap forms unimolecular films round 
the oil droplets. The average areas occupied by each molecule of 
sodium oleate, potassium stearate, and potassium palmitate were 
found to be 48, 27, and 30xl0“ 16 sq. cm., respectively. These 
areas agree rather closely with those found for the corresponding 
fatty acids in unimolecular films on the surface of water (Langmuir, 
A., 1917, ii, 19, 525). In the case when sufficient soap is not present 
to form a unimolecular film, the emulsion is not stable. When 
an excess of soap is used, this remains in the aqueous solution. 

J. F. S. 

Adhesion Forces in Solutions. II. Coagulation of Coarse 
Suspensions. Sergius Wosnessensky (Kdloid Z., 1923, 33, 
32—34; cf. A., 1922, ii, 350).—The sedimentation of suspensions 
of kaolin, antimony trioxide, and aluminium hydroxide in the 
presence of a number of electrolytes and mixtures of electrolytes 
has been investigated. The experiments show that the coagulation 
of coarse suspensions can only be brought about by the simul¬ 
taneous action of bi- or ter-valent metals and an alkali hydroxide. 
The adsorption of the electrolytes on the surface of the suspended 
partioles causes the formation of difficultly soluble hydroxides, 
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whereby the properties of the suspended particles are entirely 
changed and this can bring about a change in the cohesive and 
adhesive forces. The presence of substances which hinder the 
hydroxide formation disturbs the coagulation. J. F. S. 

Rhythmic Banded Film Precipitates on the Surface of 
Liquids. II. A. Janek ( Kottoid Z., 1923, 33, 86—89; cf. this 
vol., ii, 395). —The formation of film precipitates on the surface of 
semi-solid solutions of gelatin containing potassium dichromate 
by silver nitrate has been investigated. It is shown that the 
band formation is independent of the concentration within the 
limits of the concentration used, 0*03 to 0-30 g. of potassium di¬ 
chromate in 30 c.c. of 3*3% gelatin solution. The band formation 
has a definite structure and its thickness increases with the thick¬ 
ness of the gelatin layer on which it is formed, but in thicker layers 
it is shown to form only on the surface of the gelatin layer. 

J. F. S. 

The Significance of Displacement of Equilibrium. Albert 
Colson (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 184—186). —This law (that of 
Opposition of Reaction to Action), as far as solubility relationships 
are concerned (cf. this vol., ii, 543) cannot be verified when the 
solubility or the heat of solution is small. With concentrated 
solutions difficulties have arisen owing to the tendency to ignore 
the volume of the dissolved solute, for this volume may be of the 
same order as that of the solvent. The classical law can be applied 
in the case of solutions of ice in alcohol at low temperatures, but 
fails when the contraction volume (due to ice passing into water) 
becomes of the same order as that of the alcohol. The author 
concludes that in a saturated solution the variation of the con¬ 
centration is neither always, nor exclusively, controlled by the heat 
of solution, even at a fixed pressure. E. E. T. 

The Mass Law and Statistical Equilibrium. Worth H. 
Rodebush ( Science , 1923, 57, 358—359). —It is as fallacious to 
apply the mass law to too dilute solutions as to too concentrated 
solutions (cf. Neuhausen, this vol., ii, 396. The precipitated 
mercuric sulphide probably being in statistical equilibrium with 
the solution, the absolute number of mercuric- and sulphide-ions 
per c.c. must be very great). Since ions are shown to exist as such 
in a crystal, the mechanism of reaction between solids and solutions 
does not differ from reaction in solution. A. A. E. 

The Trajectories of Crystallisation in Chemical Equili¬ 
brium Diagrams, N. S. Kurnakov and S. F. Shemtschushni 
(Bull. Acad. Sci. Russ., 1918, 1855—1858). —In connexion with 
results obtained by other authors in experimental work covering 
the isothermic crystallisation of the mutual system : 2NaCl+ 
MgS 0 4 =Na 2 S 04 +MgCl 2 from aqueous solutions at 25°, it is stated 
that both the isothermic and isotonic diagrams of equilibrium, 
together with all derived diagrams representing the correlations 
between composition and properties, may be considered as polyhedra 
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to which the rule of Euler : a^comers)—a 1 (edges)+a a (faces)—2=0, 
is generally applicable. Polyhedra of this type can be reduced to 
an open complex tree by removing n lines, where n equals a,— 00 + 1 , 
and this reduction may be pushed further until the simple tree of 
crystallisation of two phases (or two salts) is left. They can also be 
projected upon the surface of a globe, by drawing lines from the 
centre of the globe through the comers of the polyhedron. These 
axes form the invariants of each system, whilst the polyhedric 
systems projected by them can be treated by means of the theory 
of algebraic groups. Chemical Abstracts. 

Equilibrium in the System of the Four Components Sul¬ 
phuric Acid, Ammonium Sulphate, Lithium Sulphate, and 
Water at 30°. G. C. A. van Dorp (Rec. trav. chim. t 1923, 42, 
765—774).—The four three-component systems made up from the 
four components named in the title have been investigated by 
Schreinemakers and Cocheret (A., 1906, ii, 424) and van Dorp 
(A., 1914, ii, 114). The results of these investigations together 
with some new solubility determinations with the four components 
are combined and the complete equilibrium diagram of the system is 
constructed. J. F. S. 

Equilibrium between Water, Potassium Chloride, Potass¬ 
ium Nitrate, Calcium Chloride, and Calcium Nitrate. Jean 
Barbaudy (Rec. trav. chim ., 1923, 42, 638—642).—The heterogeneous 
equilibrium Ca(N0 3 ) 2 +2KCl — 2KN0 3 +CaCl 2 has been inves¬ 
tigated. Solubility equilibria of the ternary systems H 2 0-KC1-KN0 3 , 
KCl-CaCl 2 ~H 2 0, H 2 0-KN0 3 -Ca(N0 3 ) 2 , and H 2 O-CaCl 2 -Ca(N0 8 ) 2 
have been determined at 30° and tabulated and the quaternary 
equilibria KCl-Ca(N0 3 ) 2 -H 2 0 and CaCl 2 -KN0 3 -H 2 0 investigated 
by the synthetic method at the same temperature. The whole 
of the results have been combined in an equilibrium diagram. 

J. F. S. 

Equilibria of Tungsten and Tungsten Oxides with Hydrogen 
and Water Vapour. W. Reinders and A. W. Vervloet (Rec. 
trav. chim., 1923, 42, 625—631).—The authors have investigated 
the equilibria W0 2 +2H 2 ^ W+2H 2 0; W 2 0 6 +H 2 — 2 W 0 2 +H 20 
and 2 W 0 3 +H 2 ^ W 2 0 6 +H«0 at a series of temperatures and have 
compared their results with the widely diverging results of Chaudron 
(A., 1920, ii, 379), of Wohler and Prager (A., 1917, ii, 455), and of 
Wohler and Balz (A., 1921, ii, 633). In the case of the equilibrium 
between tungsten and the dioxide, it is found that equilibrium is 
set up at 685° in the presence of 74% of hydrogen, at 830° in the 
presence of 65% of hydrogen, and at 920° with 58% of hydrogen. 
These values are all somewhat higher than those found by the authors 
named above. In the case of the equilibrium between the blue 
oxide (W 2 0 3 ) and the dioxide, equilibrium is set up at 830° in the 
presence of 43% of hydrogen and at 700° with 55% of hydrogen. 
The value found at 830° is identical with that of Chaudron but 
higher, as is also the value at 700°, than the other results. In the 
third case, blue oxide-tungsten trioxide, the results are widely 
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divergent, and it seems impossible to give the so-called blue oxide 
a definite composition. The blue compounds obtained in the 
present work vary in composition from W0 2 -6 6 to WO^, so that no 
trustworthy figures for this equilibrium can be quoted. J. F. S. 

The Acid-Base Equilibrium in Simple Two-phase Systems. 

Cecil D. Murray (J. Biol. Chem ., 1923, 56, 569—591).—By com¬ 
bining the distribution law with the law of mass action, equations 
have been developed which relate the distribution of a weak acid in 
a two-phase system with the P H of the aqueous phase. The effect 
of the second (non-aqueous) phase on the buffer value of the weak 
acid is also considered. Various possible applications of the 
equations are discussed. E. S. 

Ternary System Sucrose-Citric Acid-Water. Theory of 
Edible Ices from the Point of View of the Phase Rule. Robert 
Kremann and Hermann Eitel (Bee. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 539— 
546).—The authors have constructed freezing-point diagrams for 
the binary systems, water-sucrose and water-citric acid and for 
the ternary system water-sucrose-citric acid. It is shown that the 
eutectic between citric acid hydrate and ice lies at —11*4° to — 1T6° 
and contains 46*5% of citric acid. The eutectic between sucrose 
and water cannot be obtained directly from the freezing curve, 
but from the intersection of the freezing curve and the solubility 
curve the eutectic is shown to lie at —14*5° and to contain 62*5% 
of sucrose. The solubility of sucrose has been determined at various 
temperatures and the following values expressed in g./lOOg. of 
solution are recorded : 0°, 64*2; 5°, 64*9; 10°, 65*6; 15°, 66*3; 
20°, 67*1; 25°, 67*9, and 30°, 68*7. The freezing-point curves of 
the ternary system have been determined for four concentrations of 
citric acid and the spatial model has been constructed. J. F. S. 

The Velocity Constant of a Unimolecular Reaction. James 
Rice (Phil. Mag. y 1923, [vi], 46, 312—320).—From a statistical 
investigation of interactions between molecules represented by a 
mechanical model in which two bodies are bound by a quasi-elastic 
force, the author derives an expression for the velocity constant #c 
of a unimolecular reaction in the form K~kTe"^^e'^dqdp, 
where the double integral in the denominator is proportional to the 
number of undissociated molecules, the number of these included in 
the phase extension q , p to q+dq, p+dp being represented by 
Ae^'dqdp, where A is a constant. The energy associated with the 
mechanism referred to is given by c — p 2 /4a+<£(g), where a is in 
general a function of q. c is the critical distance of separation of 
the components, beyond which the potential energy associated with 
the molecular model either decreases or remains constant, k and T 
have their customary significance. It is shown that by suitable 
modification of the expression derived for if, in any one of several 
ways suggested by quantum considerations, formula approximating 
to that derived empirically by Dushman (A., 1921, ii, 315) for the 
velocity constant of a unimolecular reaction, in the form K~ve~ hp l kr 
may be obtained. Thus, assigning to the molecular model the 
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properties of a harmonic oscillator, the expression is 

derived. A more general expression in the form k=( 2n/ft— 1 )v V A *'V* 2 \ 
where /a=s{n—l)y, is also derived. J. S. G. T. 

The Velocity of a Unimolecular Reaction. A. McKeown 
(Phil. Mag., 1923, [iv], 46, 321—327).—Applying Einstein’s con¬ 
ception of the mechanism of energy exchanges between molecules 
and radiation (Physikal. Z., 1917, 18, 121) and employing Chris¬ 
tiansen’s postulation of the existence of “ stationary states ” (this 
vol., ii, 62) regarded respectively as the normal, n, and the activated, 
m, which are such that e n =Av, the symbols having the customary 

significance, the author deduces an expression for the velocity k x 
of a unimolecular chemical change in the form k x =p m lp n . ve~' lv l kT , 
where p n and p m denote the respective a priori probabilities of the 
states n and m. The expression agrees formally with Dushman’s 
empirical relation k x ~ve~ h J kT (A., 1921, ii, 315). * J. S. G. T. 

Velocity of a Unimolecular Chemical Reaction. W. C. McC. 
Lewis (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 327—329).—In a previous 
paper (A., 1920, ii, 100), the author deduced an expression 
for the velocity of a unimolecular change which involved a refractive 
index term, and afforded a value ot the velocity only one ten- 
millionth of that actually observed. The discrepancy is removed in 
the present communication by assuming that the oscillator involved 
is capable of drawing on the radiation present in a volume which is 
great compared with the magnitude attributed to the oscillator 
itself. Along these lines, it is shown that the velocity, *, of an 
unimolecular change is given by K=8e~wxrdv, where the symbols 
have the customary significance, and where dv represents the width 
of the band or range of frequencies in the neighbourhood of v which 
the molecule is capable of absorbing. Assuming, in agreement with 
the results of Ribaud ( Compt . rend., 1920, 171, 1134), that dv=0*17v, 
the author obtains k= 8 x0’17ve~ A, /* r , in close agreement with 
Dushman’s empirical formula K~ve~ hvikT for the velocity of a uni¬ 
molecular change (A., 1920, ii, 315). J. S. G. T. 

Temperature of Ignition of Electrolytic Gas. H. von Warten- 
berg and H. Kannenberg (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 105, 205— 
210).—The ignition temperature of electrolytic gas (hydrogen and 
oxygen) has been determined under conditions which eliminate the 
possibility of a catalytic action of the walls of the apparatus, by 
bringing together the separately heated gases. The fall of temper¬ 
ature of the gases due to radiation was evaluated in two ways and 
the ignition temperature at 1 atm. pressure found to be 642°, or 52° 
lower than the value found by Dixon (T., 1899, 75, 600). The 
temperature of ignition of carbon disulphide vapour in oxygen is 
found to be 236°, a value identical with Dixon’s value. J. F. S. 

The Propagation of the Explosive Wave. P. Laffitte 
(Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 178—180).—A study of the propagation 
of waves of combustion and explosion in spherical vessels containing 
a mixture of carbon disulphide (1 vol.) and oxygen (2 vols.) (cf. this 
vol., ii, 472). Ignition of the mixture was effected in two ways; 
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(1) By means of an electric spark at the end of a narrow tube pro* 
jecting into the centre of the vessel. In this case, the explosive 
wave sent down the tube became a wave of combustion in the main 
vessel. (2) By means of mercury fulminate, detonated in the 
centre of the vessel. In this case, an explosive wave was set up 
instantaneously, with a velocity of 1800 metres per second. 

E. E.T. 

The Simultaneous Combustion of Hydrogen and Carbon 
Monoxide. R. T. Haslam (Ind. Eng . Ghent., 1923, 15, 679— 
681).—In the combustion of coal any hydrocartons are consumed 
first and the combustible gases remaining are hydrogen and carton 
monoxide. In a series of gas analyses of samples taken at various 
points* along a 12*2 m. flue into which the products of combustion of 
a coal fire burning with excess of air passed, the conditions are 
suitable for a determination of the relative velocity of combustion 
of those two gases. These velocities are— dC0/dt=k l (C0) m (0 2 )n 
and djdt* (H 2 )=& 2 (H 2 ) r ( 02 )*. 

If it is assumed that n~s and m=r=l, the relative velocity 
constant ^/^[logCCO)^log(CO) 2 ]/[log (H^—log(H 2 ) 2 ]. 

The experimental data obtained as above give concordant 
figures for the quantity on these assumptions as regards the 
values of m, n, r, s, but not on other assumed values. It is therefore 
deduced that these assumptions are correct, i.e., that both reactions 
are termolecular, 2CO+Op==2CCh and 2H 2 +0 2 =2H 2 0, and that the 
relative rate of combustion k^CO)lk 2 (K 2 )=0'35 (approx.). These 
conclusions, which are contrary to those of various other investigators, 
are limited to the case of combustion of a gas mixture under the 
conditions above described. C. I. 

The Relative Influences of Water Vapour and Hydrogen 
upon tbe Explosion of Carbon Monoxide-Air Mixtures at 
High Pressures. William A. Bone, Dudley M. Newitt, and 
Donald T. A. Townend (T., 1923, 123, 2008—2021). 

Velocity of the Action of tbe Halogens, Oxygen and 
Nitrogen, on Metals, Determined by tbe Colours of the Surface 
Films. G. Tammann (Bee. trav. chim ., 1923, 42, 547—551).— 
The velocity with which gases react with finely polished metal 
surfaces may be followed by observation of the colours of the metal 
surfaces. It is necessary to ascertain the thickness of the air layer 
which will produce the same colour, and this air thickness is pro¬ 
portional to the thickness of the film. Thus air thicknesses of 
140 fifji, corresponding with straw-yellow, to 1000 pp corresponding 
with the fourth order red, can be observed which in the case of 
the action of iodine on silver correspond with from forty-three to 
three hundred and thirteen molecules of silver iodide. The rate at 
which the film thickens in the case of the action of the halogens on 
silver, copper, and lead follows the law y 2 —2pt, where y is the thick¬ 
ness of the layer, t the time, and p a constant. In the case of silver 
iodide, the value of p is really constant between 15° and 145°; at 
the latter temperature it increases to three times its original value 
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and then becomes constant again to 186°. This jump in the value 
occurs at the transition point of silver iodide. In the case of the 
action of nitrogen or oxygen on iron and cerium, the rate at which 
the film increases in thickness is given by y—[log e (t+a)— log e a]/& 
at constant temperature, where y is the thickness, t the time, b the 
fraction by which the concentration^ of the gas is reduced in the 
length, dy , of the film, and v a is a constant. The authors have 
calculated the time necessary for the formation of a visible film 
when oxygen acts on dry metals at 16°. The following values are 
recorded: lead, ninety years; zinc, 31X10 2 years; cadmium, 
19xl0 6 years; copper, 6xl0 8 years; tin, 36xl0 8 years; iron, 
25xl0 17 years, and nickel 475 XlO 17 years (cf. A., 1920, ii, 248; 

1922, ii, 852). J. F. S. 

Hydrolysis of Potassium Hydrosulphide in Aqueous Solu¬ 
tion. Jarl A. Wasastjerna (Soc. Set. Fennica Com . Phys.-Mat ., 

1923, 1, No. 39, 1—15).—The rate of hydrolysis of ethyl acetate at 

25° by solutions of potassium hydrosulphide of various concen¬ 
trations has been determined with the object of ascertaining the 
degree of hydrolysis of potassium hydrosulphide. Two new 
methods of analysing the reacting system at any given moment are 
described and have been used in the present work. The hydrolytic 
constant is found to be 10*5 xl0~ 8 , and from this value the first 
dissociation constant of hydrogen sulphide is found to be 7*8 X 10~ 8 . 
Combining the present value of the dissociation constant for 25° 
with that found by Walker and Cormack for 18° (T., 1900, 77, 6), 
the heat of dissociation of hydrogen sulphide is found to be —7700 
cal., whilst the value calculated from thermochemical data is 
—6500 cal. Potassium hydrosulphide, by its presence, reduces 
the velocity of hydrolysis of ethyl acetate. This effect is about 
three-quarters of that produced by a corresponding amount of 
potassium chloride. With very large concentrations of potassium 
hydrosulphide, the degree of hydrolysis falls very much below the 
value calculated. J. F. S. 


Hydrolysis of Potassium Monosulphide. Jarl A. Wasast¬ 
jerna (Soc. Sci. Fennica Com. Phys.-Mat ., 1923,1, No. 40,1—24).— 
The velocity of hydrolysis of ethyl acetate by solutions of potassium 
monosulphide has been determined at 25° with the object of deter¬ 
mining the degree of hydrolysis of this salt. The course of the 
saponification was followed by measuring the change of either the 
refractive index or the electrical conductivity with time, and 
corrections were introduced for the neutral salt action of the sulphide. 
The hydrolytic constant is found to be 15 at 0° and a 0833N- 
solution of potassium sulphide is shown to be hydrolysed to the 
extent of 95 %. The second dissociation constant of hydrogen sulphide 
has been calculated from the results and the value 6 X10 17 found. 
From the temperature coefficient of the hydrolytic constant the 
heat of dissociation of the HS'-ion has been calculated. The 
result of this calculation, which is somewhat uncertain, is HS' — 
H’+S"—18,000 cal. J. F. S. 

vol. exxiv. ii. 23 
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Saponification of Fats. Influence of the Adsorption of 
the Emulsifier at the Boundary of Fat and Water rhase on 
the Saponification Velocity in Boiling Emulsions. ' J. P. 

Treub (Bee. trav . chim., 1923, 42, 566—567)—A theoretical paper 
in which it is shown that in the saponification of fats with dilute 
mineral acids and stearo-naphthalene sulphonic acid as emulsifier 
(TwitchelTs process) the increase of the surface of contact between 
the fat and the aqueous solution alone cannot explain the influence 
of the emulsifier on the velocity of reaction. An equation is deduced 
showing that the emulsifier increases the concentration of the 
hydrogen-ions at the interface also, and consequently the saponi¬ 
fication velocity per unit area of surface of contact. By the increase 
of the surface of contact and the increase of the hydrogen-ion 
concentration at this surface, the influence of the Twitchell emulsi¬ 
fier is explained. From the equation deduced, it appears that the 
emulsifier repels the mineral acid from the boundary of fat and 
water. Addition of mineral acid cannot therefore increase pro¬ 
portionally the saponification velocity, a deduction in complete 
accord with fact. Analogous considerations on the saponification 
with lye show that the abnormal decrease of the saponification 
velocity near the end of the reaction is due to the repulsion of the 
hydroxyl-ions from the surface of contact by the adsorbed soap. 
It appears therefore that the emulsifiers used in saponification in 
acid media increase both surface of contact between fat and water 
phase and saponification velocity per unit area of this surface; in 
saponification in alkaline media, however, the soap formed increases 
the surface of contact but decreases the saponification velocity per 
unit area. J. F. S. 

Speed of Reaction in Concentrated Solution and the 
Mechanism of the Inversion of Sucrose. II. George 
Scatchard (J. Amer. Chem. Soc ., 1923, 45, 1581—1592; cf. A., 
1922, i, 230).—A theoretical paper in which a kinetic interpretation 
of activity is given which justifies the expression of velocity of 
reaction in terms of activities and demands that the velocity so 
expressed be defined as mols. transformed in 1 mol. of all components. 
This interpretation offers a possible explanation of the effect of salts 
on the velocity of reaction. The expression of Bronsted (A., 1922, 
ii, 699) must be modified for concentrated solutions. An analysis 
of experimental work shows that it is of little value for determining 
the relation of the velocity of reaction to the viscosity. The 
kinetic theory, however, demands that the velocity of reaction 
should be independent of the viscosity. These conclusions lead to 
the formula for the inversion of sucrose previously put forward 
(toe. cit.) when the concentration of electrolyte is unchanged. The 
experimental measurements cannot serve as a criterion for choice 
between the various hypotheses of the mechanism of the reaction, 
for the difference in agreement between the various formulas is too 
small. Any interpretation of the experiments depends on the 
assumption that the liquid junction potential with saturated 
potassium chloride is independent of the sucrose concentration. 
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Interpreted by the formula previously put forward (toe. tit.), the 
velocity of inversion catalysed by hydrochloric acid adds con¬ 
firmation to the statement that six molecules of water react with 
each molecule of sucrose. The agreement is not quite so good as 
with sulphuric acid. J. F. S. 

Influence of the Speed of Stirring on the Solution of Mag¬ 
nesium in Acids. M. Centners zwer (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 
42, 579—584).—The rate of solution of magnesium at 25° in N/ 8- 
hydrochloric acid has been determined under various conditions of 
stirring. A few experiments are also described on the rate of 
solution in N /8-sulphuric acid or N /4-hydrochloric acid when the 
magnesium is rotated. The experiments show that velocity 
constant increases proportionally with the rate of stirring the 
solution. The solution takes place more rapidly when the metal is 
rotated in the opposite direction to the solution. J. F. S. 

The Geometrical Arrangement and Chemical Reactions 
of the Atom. H. J. Prins ( Chem . Weekblad, 1923, 20, 402— 
403).—A criticism of Hermans (this vol., i, 767). The present 
theories of valency and structure explain many otherwise unrelated 
and apparently contradictory phenomena, and should not too 
lightly be condemned. S. I. L. 

* The Model of the Neutral Helium Atom. A. Sommerfeld 
(J. Opt . Soc. Amer.y 1923, 7, 509—515).—The model of the neutral 
helium atom originally proposed by Bohr (A., 1913, ii, 688, 943) and 
that proposed by Kemble (A., 1921, ii, 478) afford calculated values 
of the ionisation potential of helium which do not agree with the 
experimental value, 24*5 volts. Moreover, the models represent 
helium as being paramagnetic. The author discusses the quantum- 
relativistic dynamics of a model comprising two electrons moving in 
opposite senses in two coplanar Keplerian elliptic orbits about a 
common nucleus. The quantum numbers employed in the analysis 
refer, not to the single electrons, but to the system as a whole. 
This model conforms with the diamagnetic character of the neutral 
helium atom, and with the possibility of the existence of doubly- 
ionised helium atoms, as found by Millikan (Physical Rev ., 1921, 18, 
456). Also, it affords a correct value of the ionisation potential. 
In general, it appears to be impossible that there should exist in the 
interior of every atom a system possessing angular momentum and 
magnetic moment, such as Bohr’s model of the A-shell. 

J. S. G. T. 

Electron Valency Theories and Stereochemistry. Samuel 
Sugden (T., 1923, 123, 1861—1865). 

Note on the Theory of Free Rotation. Thomas Martin 
Lowry (T., 1923, 123, 1866—1867). 

The Octet Theory of Induced Alternate Polarities ; the 
Domains Occupied by Octet-stable and Octet-unstable 
Centres. Ronald Fraser and J. E. Humphries (Phil. Mag., 
1923, [iv], 46, 331—334).—The authors seek to vindicate their 

23—2 
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interpretation of Lapworth’s principle of induced alternate polarities, 
in which they postulate an electron transference between stable and 
unstable octets as the necessary accompaniment of the manifestation 
of such polarities, by considering the domains occupied by stable 
and unstable centres attached to the benzene nucleus in the case of 
various chlorobenzenes. In accordance with the view expressed, 
it is shown that, in every case, the introduction of an octet-stable 
chlorine centre causes an increase in the average volume of the 
chlorine atom, whilst an octet-unstable chlorine causes a decrease. 
Moreover, it is shown that the average volume of the chlorine atom 
in m-dichlorobenzene is about 3% greater than the largest value 
characterising the poly-substituted chlorobenzenes. J. S. 6. T. 

Chemical Constants of Diatomic Gases. J. R. Partington 
(Phil. Mag., 1923, [iv], 46,329—330).—In a recent paper (A., 1922, ii, 
839), the author deduced the expression log <? w 5 2 r 2 2* Si 7r 7/2 ^ /2 /A 6 for the 
chemical constant of a diatomic gas consisting of molecules composed 
of two like atoms. A similar expression, viz., log <f m 6/2 r 2 2 a2 7r 72 F' 2 /A 5 
deduced by Sackur (A., 1913, ii, 128), is considered by the author 
to be in excess of the correct value by log*2. J. S. G. T. 

The Ammonium Chloride Problem. A. Smits (Rec. trav. 
chim., 1923, 42, 826—829).—A discussion of the effect of intensive 
drying of ammonium chloride. J. F. S, 

A Pressure Regulator for the Quantitative Measurement 
of the Velocity of Filtration. Werner Rath (Kolloid Z., 1923, 
33, 109—111).—A manostat is described by which the pressure 
may be kept at any desired pressure less than atmospheric during a 
filtration. J. F. S. 

Apparatus for the Continuous Extraction of Solutions by 
Means of Solvents without the Application of Heat. M. 

Javtllier and L. de Saint-Rat (Bull. JSoc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 
996—999).—Continuous extraction of an aqueous solution is 
obtained by withdrawing the heavier extracting solvent from below 
and causing it to fall in a stream of drops through the lighter layer 
to be extracted. In the case where the solvent used is lighter than 
the solution to be extracted, it is the latter which is circulated. 
[See J.S.C.I. , 1923, 42, 868a.] H. H. 

Dschabir and Geber. Ernst Darmstaedter (Chem. Ztg ., 
1923, 47, 621—622; cf. Holmyard, this vol., ii, 148; Partington, 
ibid.; Lippmann, this vol., ii, 314).—Geber and Dschabir are con¬ 
sidered to be two distinct individuals; the Arabic manuscripts of 
the latter are, in fact, believed to have no connexion with Geber 
or the “ Summa perfectionist Alchemical writings ascribed to 
Avicenna are stated to contain passages from the “ Summa per¬ 
fectionist . A. A. E, 
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The Hydration of Hydrogen-ions. J. Baborovsk^ (Chem, 
Listy , 1923, 17, 170—171; cf. A., 1922, ii, 816).—The mass m 2 of 
the hydrogen gram-ion in aqueous solution is calculated from the 
equation where m 1 is the mass of a gram-ion of 

hydrogen in gaseous hydrogen, u ± and u 2 the velocities of hydrogen- 
ions in hydrogen and water, respectively, and ^ and rj 2 the viscosities 
of hydrogen and of water. The values so obtamed for m 2 correspond 
with 0*66 molecule of water in one case and 0*83 molecule in another 
per hydrogen-ion, the correct value being probably 1 molecule. 

R. T. 

Relative Determination of the Atomic Weight of Chlorine 
in Bamle Apatite. Margot Dorenfeldt (/. Amer. Chem . Soc., 
1923, 45, 1577—1579).—The paper describes work undertaken to 
ascertain whether the chlorine contained in an old mineral, which 
lias not been in contact with water, contains the two isotopes of 
chlorine in the same proportion as in ordinary chlorine obtained 
from sodium chloride. The method of work consisted in determining 
the specific gravity of saturated solutions of ordinary sodium 
chloride with that of solutions of sodium chloride prepared from 
Bamle apatite, using a pyknometer of the type previously adopted 
by Fajans and Lembert (A., 1917, ii, 472) for a similar purpose. 
The specific gravity at 18° is found to be the same for both samples. 
The solubility of both specimens is found to be identical in the two 
cases, namely, 26*357%. Consequently, the author concludes that 
the chlorine isotopes in Bamle apatite occur in the same proportion 
as in ordinary sodium chloride. J. F. S. 

The Kinetics of Chlorate Formation. A. V. Pamfilov and 
(Mlle) 0. S. Fedorova (Bull. Inst. Polytech . Ivanovo-Voznesensk, 
1923, 7, 79—84).—The electrolytic formation of sodium chlorate 
from the hypochlorite is greatly favoured by the addition of a 
dichromate or free chromic acid. The acceleration of the reaction 
is observed in strongly acid as well as feebly acid solution, and it is 
shown that although rather considerable quantities of dichromate 
have to be added, the latter functions as a true catalyst, the initial 
and final amounts remaining the same. 6. A. R. K. 

Activation of Oxygen. W. P. Jorissen ( Rec . trav. cAim., 
1923, 42, 855—858).—The author directs attention to a case similar 
to the atmospheric oxidation of arsenite in the presence of sulphite. 
A mixture of benzaldehyde and acetic anhydride is oxidised quanti¬ 
tatively to a benzoyl acetyl peroxide by air or oxygen in the presence 
of sand, 2Ph*CHO+0(C0Me) 2 +20 2 —> H 2 0+2CuPh*0 2 # C0Me. In 
this case, the quantitv of oxygen taken up is twioe as large as that 
taken up by benzaldehyde in its oxidation to benzoic acid and equal 
to that taken up in the oxidation of benzaldehyde in the presence of 
indigo. J. F. 8. 
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Production of Sulphuric and Hydrochloric Acids from 
Sulphurous Acid and Chlorine. Bernhard Neumann and 

Franz Wilczewski (Z. angew. chem ., 1923, 36, 377—381).— 
Measured volumes of sulphur dioxide and chlorine are brought 
together in the presence of water or, preferably, of strong hydro¬ 
chloric acid, which is maintained in the form of a spray. As the 
proportion of sulphuric acid produced increases, the density of the 
acid mixture rises until, at d 1*6, the hydrochloric acid has been 
almost completely eliminated. The sulphuric acid always contains 
a considerable proportion of dissolved sulphur dioxide, even if 
chlorine is added in excess, but either of these gases can be removed 
by blowing air through the acid. The reaction proceeds quantita¬ 
tively if sufficient water is present, its velocity being very consider¬ 
ably increased by raising the temperature. The sulphuric acid 
formed is of 66—88% strength, and the hydrogen chloride is absorbed 
in the usual manner. Sulphur trioxide is not obtainable according 
to the equation S0 2 +C1 2 +H 2 0=S0 3 +2HC1, the product being 
sulphuric acid. [Cf. 1923, 42, 827a.] W. T. K. B. 


Sulphamide. Wilhelm Tratjbe and Emil Reubke (JSer., 
1923, 56, [2?], 1656—1663).—Sulphamide absorbs 1*4 molecular 
proportions of dry ammonia at +20°, 3*0 molecular proportions at 
0°, and 5*4 molecular proportions at —20°. The product so formed 
has an electrical conductivity about 150 times that of a 4JV-aqueous 
solution of sulphamide. Furthermore, a 4A r -aqueous solution of 
sulphamide-ammonia has a conductivity twenty-five times that of 
a 4N-solution of ammonia alone. It is therefore suggested that 

sulphamide can also exist in an aci-form, thus, SOg^jjjj 2 

NH!SO<Cjjjj 2 , just as in the case of carbamide. The sodium , 

lithium , potassium , barium , and calcium salts are described as 
colourless, non-hygroscopic crystals, whilst the cupritetrammine and 
cupriethylenediamine salts were obtained as blue, crystalline solids. 

Benzylidenesulphamide , NH 2 , SO 2 , N!0HPh, was obtained by the 
elimination of water from benzaldehyde and sulphamide by means 
of anhydrous copper sulphate. It forms needles, m. p. 135°, soluble 
in methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, and benzene. Monochloro - 
sulphamide , prepared by the action of hypochlorous acid on 
sulphamide, melts at 66° with decomposition, and is easily soluble 
in water, alcohol, or chloroform. Details are given of an improved 
method of preparation of sulphamide from sulphuryl fluoride. 

H.H. 


Protective Colloids. X. Saponin as Protective Colloid. 
IH. Colloidal Selenium. A. Gutbibr and U. Rhein (KoUoid 
Z. t 1923, 33, 35 36; cf. A., 1921, ii, 538).—Colloidal solutions of 
selenium may be prepared by the cautious addition of a 1 : 1000 
solution of hydrazine hydrate to solutions of selenious acid con¬ 
taining saponin with continuous stirring. During the formation, 
there is a continuous loss of selenium as a red precipitate due to 
the coagulation of the colloid in the foam produced. The sols 
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prepared are of various colours, vermilion, bright red, yellow, dark 
red, and bluish-red, the last-named being very unstable. Solutions, 
after dialysis, may be preserved for long periods, but have the 
property of settling into two layers which, however, may be readily 
made homogeneous again by simply shaking. The sols may be 
concentrated by freezing and warming, to both of which they are 
relatively stable, but the solid colloids are not entirely reversible 
and in many cases are quite irreversible. J. F. S. 

Fixation of Atmospheric Nitrogen by the Cyanide Process. 

Kiyomatsu Terada (Rikwagaku Kenfcyujo Ih6, 1923, 2, 234— 
242).—A mixture of 100 parts of sodium carbonate, 100 parts of 
potassium carbonate, 220 parts of charcoal, and 220 parts of ferric 
oxide was used as the catalyst. The reaction takes place at 600°; 
the yield of the cyanide is about 80% at 700°, % and above 85% at 
750°; the velocity of the passing nitrogen is 4-5—5 litres per minute, 
and the reaction is almost complete in sixty minutes. The catalyst 
was contained in an iron tube, which was scarcely acted on owing to 
the low temperature of reaction. K. K. 

Synthesis of Ammonia from its Elements in the Low 
Voltage Arc. H. H. Storch and A. R. Olson (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1923, 45, 1605—1615).—The factors controlling the rate of 
formation of ammonia from nitrogen and hydrogen in the low 
voltage arc have been investigated. It is shown that the earlier 
work of Anderson (A., 1922, ii, 562), in which a wave type curve was 
obtained for the rate of reaction as a function of the accelerating 
voltage, is to be explained by the preliminary experiments described 
in the present paper. The curve is found to be due to a super¬ 
position of the curve described below and a “ fatigue ” factor in the 
mechanism used for absorbing the ammonia gas. The variation of 
the rate of reaction, at constant tube current, with the accelerating 
voltage is such as to give abrupt increases in the rate of reaction at 
specific voltages which are about four volts apart. The formation 
of ammonia in quantities sufficient to be detected by Nessler’s 
reagent does not occur unless an arc is present. The magnitude of 
the rate at any given voltage, and at constant tube current, depends 
primarily on the diameter of the hot filament used as the source of 
electrons An increased percentage of nitrogen in the gaseous 
mixture favours a higher rate of reaction. J. F. S. 

Catalytic Oxidation of Ammonia by Air in Contact with 
Pure Palladium. E. DECARRiiiRE ( Campt . rend., 1923, 177, 
186—188).—Using an apparatus already described (this vol., ii, 155), 
the author has investigated the oxidation of ammonia by the above 
method. It is found that the yield of oxides of nitrogen is a function 
of the temperature of the catalyst and of the percentage of ammonia 
originally present, and also depends on the physical state of the 
metal. E. E. T. 

Catalysts for the Oxidation of Ammonia. I. Kenkei 
Inaba (Rikwagaku Kenkyujo Ih6 , 1923, 2, 222—233).—A mixture of 
iron and bismuth was used as a catalyst for the oxidation of ammonia. 
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air being used as the source of oxygen. When the ratio of the oxides 
of iron and bismuth was 67:33, the yield was 85%; the temperature 
of the catalyst being 750—800°, thickness of the layer of the 
catalyst 0*5 cm., the current of gas contained 8% of ammonia and 
the velocity of the gas about 1 litre per minute. By adding thorium 
oxide to the catalyst, the yield was increased. If the content of 
oxygen in the gas is increased to 40%, the yield became 95%. The 
catalysts were prepared from the nitrates; oxides prepared by 
other methods gave a smaller yield. K. K, 

The Formation of Nitric Acid in the Manufacture of Liquid 
Carbon Dioxide. L. Hackspell and A. Conder ( Compt . rend., 
1923, 176, 1811—1813).—Under conditions which exclude the 
possibility of mechanical admixture, the potassium hydrogen 
carbonate which is formed as an intermediate product in the manu¬ 
facture of carbon dioxide from coke contains a small quantity of 
potassium nitrite. This has its origin in the oxidation of the 
nitrogen content of the coke. The nitrous acid is partly liberated 
by the carbonic acid formed in the process and may be oxidised to 
nitric acid, which rapidly corrodes the plant in which the manufacture 
is carried out. H. J. E. 

Crystal Structures of the Cubic Forms of Arsenious and 
Antimonious Oxides. Richard M. Bozorth (J. Amer. Chem. 
Soc., 1923, 45, 1621—1627).—The crystal structures of arsenious 
and antimonious oxides have been determined by means of Laue 
photographs and X-ray photographs. These crystals may be 
regarded as composed of As 4 0 6 and Sb 4 0 6 molecules having a 
diamond arrangement, each molecule corresponding with one 
carbon atom. The arrangements are derived from the space group 
O*. The sizes of the unit cubes containing eight molecules of 
As 4 0 6 or Sb 4 0 6 are 11*06 A. for arsenious oxide and 11*14 A. for 
antimonious oxide. The shortest distance between arsenic and 
oxygen atoms is 2*01 A. and between antimony and oxygen atoms 

2*22 A. J. F. S. 

Carbon. Pelayo Pooh (Anal. FIs. Qulm., 1923, 21, 291— 
304).—Carbon was prepared by decomposition of carbon monoxide 
passed through a porcelain tube in a combustion furnace with 
ferrosoferric oxide as catalyst, and also by the decomposition of 
cyanogen in an electric arc. X-Ray examination of the products 
obtained showed that the carbon from cyanogen was the more finely 
crystalline. Its heat of combustion was greater than that of oarbon 
from carbon monoxide, but slightly less than that of Schering’s 
“ absorption carbon.” The possibility of obtaining diamond from 
black carbon is discussed. G, W. R. 

The Evaporation of Carbon. Wertenstein and Jedrzej- 
ewski (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 316—319).—The blackening of 
oarbon filament lamps has been attributed to evaporation and also 
to disintegration of the filament. By studying the evaporation of 
carbon filaments in a vacuum, applying formulae used by Fajans 
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(A., 1920, ii, 469) and Langmuir (Physilcal. Z. $ 1913,14,1273), it is 
shown that the above blackening is due to sublimation. The loss 
of carbon increases rapidly between 2,800° and 3,600° Abs., whereas 
if disintegration were the causal process no appreciable temperature 
coefficient would be observed. Also, the sublimate is distinctly 
crystalline. From the results obtained, the authors find the b. p. 
of carbon to be 5,100° Abs. (t.e., a higher temperature than is reached 
in a carbon arc crater) and the atomic heat of sublimation, referred 
to the absolute zero, to be 216,000 cal. E. E. T. 

Silicon Hydrides. XVI. The Higher Members of the 
Series. Alfred Stock, Paul Stiebeler, and Friedrich Zeidler 
(Ber ., 1923, 56, [5], 1695—1705).—An investigation of the com¬ 
position and properties of the less volatile silicon hydrides obtained 
by the action of acid on magnesium silicide. The liquid products 
were fractionally distilled in a vacuum and the fractions of the 
distillate collected at temperatures from —185° upwards. A 
yellow, amorphous, solid residue was obtained which, from its 
analysis and its behaviour towards bromine, appeared to be a 
polymeride of silicon monohydride, [SiH]*. The following physical 
measurements were made. Silicopropane, Si 3 H 8 , dj 0*743, m. p. 
—117*4°, b. p. 53°; silicobutane, Si 4 H 10 , dj 0 825, m. p. about —90°, 
1?. p. 109°. The higher members of the series are less stable to 
light and appear to decompose according to the scheme SigH^ —>• 
2[SiH]*+Si 2 H 6 +SiH 4 . This unsaturated hydride apparently 
cannot be obtained in a volatile form of low molecular weight. 
Whether obtained by the auto-decomposition of the silicoparaffins, 
by the action of the silent electric discharge on these compounds, 
by the action of acids on silicides, or by the action of sodium 
amalgam on silicoparaffins and their chlorides, it always appears in 
the solid, yellow, associated form, its composition varying between 
[SiH]* and [SiH^]*. H. H. 

The Crystal Structure of Quartz. L. W. McKeehan (Physical 
Rev., 1923, 21, 503—508).—It has been confirmed by the powder 
method of X-ray crystal analysis that the space lattice of quartz is 
hexagonal. An atomic arrangement consistent with the observed 
intensities of the lines requires the molecules to be obtuse-angled 
isosceles triangles, having an angle at the silicon atom centre of 
115° 14', and a distance between the silicon and oxygen atom 
centres of 1*631 x 10“ 8 cm., lying in the basal planes of each of three 
interpenetrating hexagonal space lattices. A. A. E. 

Lea Gaz Hares des Gaz Naturels. Professor Charles 
Moureu, President of the Society Chimique de France (T., 1923, 
123, 1905—1947).—A lecture delivered before the Chemical Society 
on June 14th, 1923. 

Equilibrium of Liquid and Gaseous Phases of Helium at 
Low Pressures. H. Kamerlihqh Onnes ( Rec . trav . chim., 
1923, 42, 535—538).—A discussion of the equilibrium between 
the liquid and gaseous phases of helium at very low pressures. 
It is shown that a maximum exists in the latent heat of vaporisation 

23* 
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of helium, as is predicted by the equation L=TdpldT(v 9 —yt), 
but it is not so pronounced as calculations based on this equation 
indicate. J. F. S. 

Purification of Neon and a New Determination of the 
Critical Temperature of Neon. C. A. Crommelin (JSec. trav. 
chim., 1923, 42, 814—817).—A technique for the purification of 
neon is described which may be used for quantities up to 20 litres. 
The method consists in fractionation from a vessel originally at 
the temperature of boiling liquid hydrogen, after the removal of 
all gas which is not solidified at this temperature. With the pure 
material thus obtained, the author has redetermined the critical 
temperature and finds the value —228*71° on the Kelvin scale. 

J. F. S. 

Preparation of the Alkali Metals. M. Buou {Bull. Soc. chim., 
1923, [iv], 33, 994—995).—Hackspill’s method (A., 1911, ii, 602) 
is modified for students’ use in that the vacuum is obtained by 
means of a water vacuum pump and drying tube. The reaction 
tube is heated at 350° until no more gas is evolved, when it is shut 
off from the pump and the temperature raised to 800°. The yield 
of metal is only slightly below that obtained by the original method. 

H. H. 

The Determination of the Degree of Hydration of Salts 
by a Radioactive Method. Henry Terrey and Victor George 
Jolly (T., 1923, 123, 1979—1982). 

The Causticisation of Potassium Carbonate. P. P. 

Budnikov and J. K. Syrkin (Bull. Inst. Polytech. Ivanovo-Voz¬ 
nesensk, 1923, 7, 97—101).—The formation of potassium hydroxide 
from solutions of the carbonate and solid calcium oxide was 
studied at 20°. It was found that the reaction proceeded practic¬ 
ally to completion (91 to 98%) if the initial concentration did not 
exceed 2 N ; in more concentrated solutions there was a loss, due 
to the formation of the solid compound K 2 C0 3 ,CaC0 3 (Barre, 
A., 1912, ii, 254); this loss is not observed if baryta or strontia 
is used instead of lime (Bodlander, A., 1905, ii, 634), the carbonates 
of these metals being unable to form such double salts. A curve 
is constructed to express the conditions governing the equilibrium 
of the reaction. G. A. R. K. 

Catalytic Decomposition of Sodium Hypochlorite by Cobalt 
Peroxide. Owen Rhys Howell (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 104, 
134—152).—The rate of decomposition of sodium hypochlorite 
by cobalt peroxide has been investigated at 25° and 50° under 
various conditions. It is shown that the rate of decomposition 
is directly proportional to the quantity of cobalt peroxide present. 
The rate of decomposition is accelerated by the presence of sodium 
salts; in the case of sodium chloride it is directly proportional 
to the square root of the concentration of sodium-ions present. 
This is explained by assuming the mechanism of the reaction to 
consist in the linking of hypochloritc-ions to the positive oxygen, 
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and sodium-ions to the negative oxygen of the peroxide, with 
subsequent immediate decomposition of the quadrivalent oxygen 
compound. In the presence of a fixed amount of hypochlorite, 
the rate is then proportional to the degree of adsorption of the 
sodium-ions. The rate is retarded by alkali, and the retardation 
is proportional to the adsorption of hydroxyl-ions. This is ex¬ 
plained by the fact that hydroxyl-ions are attracted by the positive 
oxygen of the peroxide, yielding an inactive compound to the 
exclusion of hypochlorite-ions. The rate of the reaction has been 
measured at 25° and 50°, and the average temperature coefficient 
over this range is 2*37 and the Arrhenius activation coefficient 
f ,JS= 16,574. The catalyst is not affected by any of the catalyst 
poisons, hydrogen sulphide, potassium cyanide, mercuric chloride, 
arsenious oxide. J. F. S. 

The Allotropic Transformation of Ammonium Nitrate 

at 32°. P. Mondain Monval ( Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 175— 
178; cf. Millican, Joseph, and Lowry, T., 1922, 121, 959).—The 
solubility of ammonium nitrate has been determined carefully 
for the temperature range 26*7—39*2° (eleven readings), the 
transition-point being found to be 31*8° (240 g. of ammonium 
nitrate in 100 g. of water). The ratio of the tangents to the two 
halves of the curve (dsjds') was found to be 1*17, which (cf. Le 
Chatelier, (Jompt. rend ., 1900, 130, 1606) should be equal to the 
ratio of the latent heats of solution for the two forms of the salt. 
The actual figure obtained for the second ratio (for method, cf. 
Mondain Monval, this vol., ii, 131) was 1*158 (L/L r ), determinations 
being made at 28° and 36°. E. E. T. 

Ammonium Dichromate. E. Moles and F. GonzIlez (Anal. 
FIs. Quim ., 1923, 21, 204—212).—Data are given for the density, 
solubility, and heat of solution of ammonium dichromate. Tranquil 
decomposition takes place at about 225°, the oxidation of the 
ammonium to nitrogen being the most complete where the reaction 
takes place most rapidly. The black residue thereby obtained is 
shown to be chromium peroxide. G. W. R. 

The Hydration of the Lithium-ion. J. Baborovsk^ and 
J. VELfSEK (Chew. Listy\ 1923, 17, 171—172; cf. A., 1921, ii, 573; 
1922, ii, 816; this vol., ii, 288, 532).—Certain numerical data given 
in a preceding paper (A., 1922, ii, 816) are corrected. The degree 
of hydration of the kations of a solution of hydrochloric acid is 
found to be “ four times less ” than that of lithium kations, and 
cannot be accurately determined by gravimetric methods. An 
interferometer must be used. R. T. 

Lithium-Ammonium. F. Benoit (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, 
[iv], 33, 908—917).—From a study of the isotherms obtained by 
the method of Biltz and Huttig (A., 1921, ii, 201), it is shown that 
the lithium-ammonium poorest in ammonia is Li,4NH 8 . This 
compound easily decomposes into lithamide, LiNH 2 , hydrogen, 
and ammonia, and it is possibly this fact which led earlier in¬ 
vestigators to describe compounds denoted by the erroneous 

23*—2 
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formulae Li,NH 3 and Li^NHg. The analysis of the compound 
corresponds with the tetrammine formula, whilst molecular weight 
determinations point to the double formula Li2,8NH s . The heat 
of formation is given by the equation 2Li(solid)+8NH 8 (gas)= 
Ia 2 ,8NH 8 (liquid)+8*67 Cal. H. H. 

Dispersoid Synthesis of Silver and Mercury by the Form¬ 
aldehyde Method. P. P. von Weimarn (Kolloid Z., 1923, 33, 
81—82).—Colloidal silver sols of great stability may be prepared 
by identically the same method as has been used for gold (see 
this vol., ii, G45). Mercury hydrosols are prepared by pouring 
10 c.c. of a 0*04—0*075% solution of mercurous nitrate into 100 c.c. 
of a solution containing 90 c.c. of 0*2A-potassium hydroxide or 
potassium cyanide and 10 c.c. of 35% formaldehyde solution. 
Reduction takes place in either hot or cold solutions but is never 
complete, some mercurous oxide being formed. The mercury sol 
is yellow in colour and highly dispersed, but its colour changes 
rapidly to brown. The stability cannot be increased by boiling, 
for the mercury passes into the molecular disperse condition very 
rapidly. J. F. S. 

General Colloid Chemistry. VII. Analysis and Con¬ 
stitution of Colloidal Silver. I. Paul Neureiter and Wo. 
Pauli (Kolloid Z. 9 1923, 33, 67—73; cf. this vol., ii, 329).— 
Measurements of the electrical conductivity of silver sols, prepared 
by the reduction of an ammoniacal solution of silver chloride by 
dilute hydrazine hydrate solution, have been carried out with the 
dialysed sol. The minimum precipitating values of potassium 
nitrate, silver nitrate, sulphuric acid, barium nitrate, and mercuric 
chloride have been found for the dialysed sol, and analyses of the 
coagulum and the filtrate made. The results indicate that un¬ 
protected colloidal silver has the composition and constitution 
represented by [aAg. s/AgOl. AgCl' 2 ]Ag. (NH 3 ) 2 . J. F. S. 

Double Decomposition in the Absence of Solvents. I. 
The System Silver Nitrate-Mercuric Iodide. A. G. Bergman 
(J. Buss. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1921, 53, 181—191).—A fusion diagram 
is constructed for the system silver nitrate-mercuric iodide. Two 
compounds , 2AgN0 3 ,HgI 2 , yellowish-green crystals, m. p. 107°, 
and AgN0 3 .Hgl 2 , m. p. 117—118°, are found to occur. The latter 
compound is dimorphous, its colour changing at 52° from canary- 
yellow to orange-yellow. It is interesting that no double decom¬ 
position occurs, as in the case of silver nitrate and potassium 
halides (Kablukov, A., 1907, ii, 865). This is probably due 
to the greater stability of the compounds in this case, and possibly 
also to the exothermic nature of the reaction which would be 
involved. 

Symmetry of Calcium Thiosulphate Hexahydrate. W. T. 

Astbury ( Nature , 1923, 112, 53—54).-—By the use of Bragg’s 
ionisation spectrometer, it has been shown that the unit cell of 
calcium thiosulphate hexahydrate contains two molecules. The 
substance is therefore considered to be a member of the pinacoidal 
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class, rather than the unique example of the triclinic asymmetric 
class. A. A. E. 

Studies on the Dolomite System. II. Allah Ernest 
Mitchell (T., 1923, 123, 1887—1904). 

System BaS|0 6 -Na2S 2 0 6 -H 2 0. W. C. de Baat ( Rec . trav. 
chim ., 1923, 42, 643—646).—The system sodium dithionate- 
barium dithionate-water has been investigated by means of 
solubility determinations at 30°, 20*1°, and 12°, and the results 
have been combined in an equilibrium diagram. It is shown that 
neither double salts nor mixed crystals are formed. J. F. S. 

System Lead-Antimony. R. S. Dean (J. Amer. Chem. Soc ., 
1923, 45, 1683—1688).—Investigation by means of differential 
heating curves and microscopic examination shows that antimony 
is soluble in solid lead up to between 2% and'3% of antimony 
at the eutectic temperature. The alloys containing up to 13% 
of antimony show a higher eutectic temperature on heating than 
on cooling. This is explained by hysteresis. A tentative equilib¬ 
rium diagram has been constructed which assumes the existence 
of a compound, Pb 4 Sb, containing 12*6% of antimony, which forms 
a eutectic with its solid solution in lead at 10% of antimony. The 
dajba are insufficient to fix these points accurately. The com¬ 
pound forms very slowly, and when the mixture is cooled it is 
not formed from the liquid, but from the solid eutectic between 
antimony and the solid solution. As a result of the reluctance 
of this compound to form, the system as it cools behaves as an 
antimony solid solution eutectic and hence freezes at 247°. When 
this is heated, the compound forms and the melting point is the 
eutectic point between the compound and the solid solution at 
258°. J. F. S. 

Thallic Sulphates and Thallic Selenates. Julius Meyer 
(Rec. trav. chim. t 1921, 42, 614—619).—The solubility of thallic 
oxide, the basic sulphate, T1(0H)S0 4 ,2H 2 0, and the acid sulphate, 
HT1(S0 4 ) 2 ,4H 2 0, has been determined in sulphuric acid of various 
concentrations from 10% to 90% at various temperatures and the 
stability diagram constructed. It is shown that no other thallic 
sulphate exists under the above-named conditions and that the 
other thallic sulphates described in the literature are mixtures 
the formation of which is due to the slowness of the change from 
one salt to another. The transition point of the two sulphates 
mentioned above lies at about 40°. The corresponding selenates 
have also been investigated, and are found to be very similar to 
the sulphates; the main point of difference botween them is that 
the transition point lies at 45°. J. F. S. 

Separation of Isotopes. Application of Systematic Frac¬ 
tionation to Mercury in a High Speed Evaporation-Diffusion 
Apparatus. Robert S. Mulliken (J. Amer . Chem . Soc.> 1923, 
45, 1592—1604; cf. this vol., ii, 31).—An apparatus is described 
for the rapid partial separation of mercury into its isotopes by a 
combined process of distillation and molecular diffusion at low 
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pressure, the latter process being the major factor in the separation. 
The diffusion membrane in each unit consists of a tube of filter- 
paper a metre long, this material being selected primarily because 
of its thinness. The operation of the apparatus is carried on as 
a systematic fractionation, in which six units are used independently. 
Preliminary operation of the apparatus has given a separation 
of 0*102 unit of atomic weight between extreme fractions of 22 c.c. 
A separation of 0*3 unit with 50 c.c. fractions should be obtainable 
in a year of steady work. The method by which the new value, 
000G3, for the separation coefficient of mercury was obtained is 
described in connexion with the preliminary studies on the design 
of the apparatus. Systematic fractionation requires the main¬ 
tenance of a permanent stock of intermediate fractions, of some 
minimum size, Q 0 , in order to extend the range of a separation. 
A thorough study of the course of systematic fractionation has 
yielded valuable results which are applicable to all methods of 
separation by diffusion or in an analogous manner. The simple 
and systematic method of fractionation in which a cut of two is 
made in each individual operation is probably the most rapid 
for practical operation. The time required tor the production of 
any fraction after the necessary preliminary or intermediate 4 
fractions have been produced is given by tin* formula t ~ 
C(AM) 2 Q 0 /DE 2 B 2 , where E ib the efficiency, B the separation 
coefficient, D the rate of production of the light fraction, and 
C a constant. This serves to establish a criterion for the value 
(V) of any fraction, which may be defined as V - (A M) 2 Q. This 
criterion is applied to the calculation of loss of value by mixing 
and other causes. The time required for the production of any 
extreme fraction, taking into account tiie total time used in 
building up the intermediates, is given by t — C'(AM) 2 Q 0 /DE 3 B*. 
A consideration of this equation shows the difficulty of obtaining 
large values of AM, especially if B is low. It also shows the 
relative importance of Q 0 , D, and E, and this relation, somewhat 
modified by other practical considerations, was used in the design, 
and is also used in the operation of the present apparatus. The 
optimum speed of operation is shown to be that for which E* h D 
or E*D is a maximum. The equation above can also be used as 
a basis for a criterion of value for extreme fractions, namely, 
V'=(AM) S Q. The approximate proportionality of the time 
required for a given separation to the cube of the degree of separ¬ 
ation shows that whilst considerable separations can be effected 
by systematic fractionation, nothing approaching complete separ¬ 
ation can be expected by methods of the diffusion type, unless in 
the most favourable cases and by factory scale operation. It is, 
further, the opinion of the author that there seems to be little 
prospect that any other method or methods yet proposed will 
prove greatly superior to those of evaporation and molecular 
diffusion, although the centrifugal method may prove useful, 
especially for elements of higher atomic weight. For any particular 
element, the most favourable method depends greatly on the nature 
of the substance. g t 
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Surface Tension of Mercury in the Presence of Oxygen. 

T. Battteoas {Anal. Fis. Qubm ., 1923, 21, 259—264; cf. Palacios 
and Lasala, this vol., ii, 166).—The surface tension of freshly dis¬ 
tilled mercury decreases in air or in oxygen containing traces of 
ozone. This is attributed to condensation on the surface and not 
to chemical reaction between ozone and mercury. G. W. R. 

The Replacement of the Metals of the Second Odd Group 
of the Periodic System from their Salt Solutions by Means 
of Hydrogen at High Temperatures and Pressures. W. 

Ipatiev and A. Starynkeyitsch (Ber. f 1923, 56, fJ5], 1663— 
1667).—A study of the conditions under which hydrogen will 
react with aqueous solutions of the salts of mercury, zinc, cadmium, 
and magnesium. Hydrogen at 100 atm. for thirteen hours at 
160° reduces a solution of mercurous nitrate to metallic mercury 
and a salt which may have the formula 2Hg 2 0,N 2 0 6 . When 
heated at 225°, reduction to metallic mercury is complete. Mercuric 
nitrate is similarly reduced to the mercurous salt at 170—180°, 
and to metallic mercury at 240—250°. Cadmium nitrate at 110 
atm. and 180° is not attacked, but at 135 atm. and 220° it yields 
a hitherto unknown salt of the composition Cd(N0 3 ) 2 ,7Cd0. At 
270° and 220 atmospheres, the nitrate is further reduced to crystal¬ 
line, metallic cadmium. Cadmium sulphate at 250 atm. and 260— 
&90° is reduced to the yellow, crystalline sulphide and traces of 
metallic cadmium. Zinc nitrate is similarly reduced to the oxide 
and the metal, whilst the sulphate under corresponding conditions 
yields the sulphide and the metal. Magnesium nitrate was reduced 
to the hydroxide, but not to the metal, whilst the sulphate gave, 
first, the sulphide and, later, the hydroxide. It is noteworthy that 
the solid products of these reactions were almost invariably deposited 
in a crystalline form. 

The reduction of carbonates to formates under similar conditions 
was also studied. Potassium hydrogen carbonate was reduced to 
the formate in 11% yield by heating for four hours with hydrogen 
under 380 atm. at 350°. H. II. 

The Precipitation of Metals by Hydrogen Sulphide. G. 

McPhail Smith ( Science , 1923, 57, 447—449; cf. Neuhausen, this 
vol., ii, 396).—On treatment of an aqueous solution of mercuric 
perchlorate (prepared by dissolving mercuric oxide in excess of 
perchloric acid, evaporating to small volume, and crystallising) 
with a solution of hydrogen sulphide, precipitation does not at first 
occur, but there is obtained a brown, opalescent solution which 
gives a white precipitate with hydrochloric, nitric, or sulphuric 
acid. The solution, which evidently contains a complex salt, on 
keeping deposits white crystals of the compound Hg(C10 4 ) 2 ,2HgS. 

A. A. E. 

Phototropic Compounds of Mercury. M. L. Dey ( Nature , 
1923, 112, 240; cf. Venkataramaiah and Rao, this vol., i, 764).— 
Phototropy is exhibited to a greater or less extent by complex 
salts of the formula HgS,HgXj or 2HgS,HgX 2 , where X is a halogen 
or univalent acid radicle, including thiocyanate. A. A. E. 
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Positive Ray Analysis of Copper. A. J. Dempster (Nature, 
1923, 112, 7; of. Aston, this vol., ii, 596).—By the use of a 
molybdenum furnace, three isotopes of copper have been observed 
separated by two units in atomic weight, and having relative 
intensities 1*4 :1 :1. Failing direct comparison, a consideration 
of the chemical atomic weight of copper indicates the masses 
of the isotopes to be 62, 64, and 66, respectively. The existence 
of two isotopes of molybdenum, giving a mean atomic weight 
of 85*51, was confirmed. A. A. E. 

The Melting-point and Equilibrium Diagram of the Copper- 
Tin Alloys. 0. Bauer and 0. Vollenbruck (Z. Metallic ., 1923, 
15, 119—125, 191—195).—Copper retains a maximum of 13*9% 
of tin in solid solution, but tin can retain only traces of copper. 
The compound Cu 3 Sn exists in two modifications; the a-form is 
stable up to 676°, above which the (3-form is the stable modification 
and melts unchanged at 720°. The existence of the compound 
Cu 4 Sn has been definitely proved, and a new compound, Cu e Sn 5 , 
has been found in and isolated from alloys containing more than 
60% of tin. It is stable below the eutectic point at 225° in all 
alloys containing more than 61% of tin. [Cf. J.S.C.I., 1923, 
42, 227a.] A. P. R. 


Binary Systems of Salts with Components Capable of 
Sublimation. Ernst JAnecke (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 
740—744).—A discussion of binary systems of two salts, one of 
which may be sublimed. The systems described are : cuprous 
chloride-mercurous chloride, in which the eutectic lies at 330° with 
65% of mercurous chloride; silver chloride-mercurous chloride, 
which has a eutectic at 250° with 55% of mercurous chloride; 
silver chloride-ammonium chloride, which has a eutectic at 245° 
with 80% of ammonium chloride; mercurous chloride—ammonium 
chloride, in which the mass is completely melted at a composition 
between 17 and 25% of mercurous chloride, and in which the 
eutectic lies at 135° with 79% of mercurous chloride; mercuric 
chloride-ammonium chloride, which forms two compounds, 
HgCl 2 ,NH 4 Cl and HgCl 2 ,4NH 4 Cl. The first compound has m. p. 
204° and b. p. 350°, and forms clear, lustrous crystals with a weak 
double refraction. The second compound, m. p. 244°, decomposes 
when heated into ammonium chloride and a liquid containing 
70% of mercuric chloride. j g # 

Formation of Sulphide, Selenide, and Telluride of Copper. 

Felice Garelli (Rec, trav . chim., 1923, 42, 818—820).— A discus- 
sion of the formation of sulphide, selenide, and telluride of copper 
when the respective non-metals, wrapped with copper wire, are 
placed in a solution of a copper salt. With cold solutions, cupric 
derivatives are formed, but with boiling solutions, the cuprous 
compounds are formed. J F S 


The Crystai Structure of Various Heusler Alloys, by the 

JJ" Y °™° ( phil - M °9-> 1923, [vi], 46, 

291—305).—By the method of X-ray analysis, the author has 
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detennined that aluminium and copper crystallise in a face-centred 
cubic system of lattice constant 4*05 A. and 3*60 A., respectively. 
In the case of two Heusler alloys of definite composition, the mag¬ 
netic properties of which were studied by McLennan (Physical 
Rev.y 1907), it is shown that these occur in two crystal forms, 
viz., a face-centred cubic crystal of constant 3*70 A., and a com¬ 
bination of this with a body-centred cubic crystal of lattice constant 
2*98 A. It is tentatively suggested that the alloys are solid solu¬ 
tions of manganese-aluminium alloy in copper, and the author 
considers that the magnetic effects exhibited by the alloys are ulti¬ 
mately associated with the valency electrons, and not with the 
molecule or atom or any complex group of these. J. S. G. T. 

The Ternary System: Aluminium-Zinc-Tin. E. Crepaz 
(Giom, Chim . Ind. Appl ., 1923, 5, 115—285).—The experiments 
performed confirm the equilibrium diagram for zinc-tin alloys as 
obtained by Lorenz and Plumbridge (A., 1913, ii, 1056). It was 
found that the relative variation of the potential of the cell 
SiijZn^^NZnSO^EN with mercurous chloride is equal to that 
of the cell investigated by Herschkowitsch, Zn(i\ 7 S0 4 |Sn iF Zn (1 ^ c) . 

The equilibrium diagram given by Gwyer for aluminium-tin 
alloys was also confirmed. The regular variation of the hardness 
diagram shows the improbability of the existence of solid compounds 
or solutions. 

The superficial treatment has a strong influence on the potential 
of aluminium. The cell Al|iV'/10KAl(S0 4 ) 2 |£iV’ with mercurous 
chloride gives a maximum value of 1*1 volts. 

It was found that the potential of aluminium-zinc alloys is in¬ 
dependent of concentration, higher than that of aluminium, and 
practically constant in the whole interval of concentration. For 
the cell AljSnQ^liV/10KA1(S0 4 ) 2 |^iV with mercurous chloride 
1*4 volts was found to be a mean constant value. 

Hanson and Gayler’s equilibrium diagram was confirmed, how¬ 
ever, with formation of a solid solution instead of the compound 
Al«Zn 3 . 

The study of the ternary alloy aluminium-zinc-tin together with 
the micrographic investigation thereof, shows that the eutectoid 
is practically independent of aluminium, and may be identified 
with the eutectoid of the binary alloy zinc-tin. The decomposition 
of the solid solution, p, is favoured by the presence of tin. 

The mechanical properties of quenched alloys containing p vary 
with time. Their hardness seems to reach a definite value after 
four days. E. M. V. 

Equilibrium Studies in the Quaternary System Alumin¬ 
ium-Magnesium-Silicon-Zinc. W. Sander and K. L. Meissner 
(Z. Metallic ., 1923, 15, 180—183).—The equilibrium diagrams of 
the four tertiary systems are briefly considered, and from these 
the quaternary diagram, in which each of these four systems is 
reproduced on a side of a regular tetrahedron, is built up. No 
tertiary or quaternary compounds are formed, although five 
binary compounds, A^Mg*, Al 8 Mg 2 , AlZn, MgZn 2 and MgjjSi, are 
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known; consequently the whole system may be divided into seven 
separate quaternary systems. [Cf. J.S.C.l., 1923, 42, 892a.] 

A. R. P. 


[Method for] The Sublimation of Aluminium Chloride. 

Einar Bhlmann (Bull. Soc. chim 1923, [iv], 33, 996—996).— 
Freshly sublimed aluminium chloride is very necessary for Friedel 
and Crafts’ reactions, and may be obtained in about 40 g. quantities 
by the following method. The lower part of a test-tube (1 £ inches X 
7 inches) is surrounded with a jacket of wire gauze and is supported 
in an inclined position. The upper portion is cooled by means 
of a stream of water and a cotton wick. By the application of 
heat, the chloride may be made to sublime from the lower to the 
upper part of the tube. H. H. 

Separation of Gallium from Commercial Aluminium. 

R. Llord y Gamboa (Anal. FIs. Qubm., 1923, 21, 280—284).—The 
presence of gallium has been verified spectroscopically in samples 
of bauxite and aluminium. A method is described for the separation 
of gallium. [See, further, J.S.C.I ., 1923, 42, 780a.] G. W. R. 

Permanganates. III. E. Moles and M. Crespi (Anal. Fis Quim ., 
1923, 21, 305—315; cf. this vol., ii, 161, 565) —A description 
of the preparation and properties of the permanganates of silver, 
copper, glucinum, magnesium, zinc, and cadmium. Those which 
decompose at high temperatures give a residue stable up to 450°, 
consisting of the manganite and a solid solution of the manganate 
and manganese peroxide. Those decomposing at lower temper¬ 
atures yield below 450° all the oxygen corresponding with the 
decomposition of the manganate and manganese peroxide. The 
temperature of decomposition of the permanganates is shown to be 
a periodic function of the atomic number of the metals. G. W. R. 

Oxides of Iron. John B. Ferguson (J. Washington Acad. 
Sci ., 1923, 13, 275—281).—The system hydrogen-water vapour- 
iron-ferrous oxide has been investigated. It is shown that the 
iron phase does not contain appreciable quantities of oxygen. 
The transition temperature of the ferrous oxide phase appears to 
be lowered by solution of the magnetic oxide in it. The quadruple 
point lies below 577°. A value, which is slightly less than 0*54, 
and certainly less than 0*57, has been obtained for the equilibrium 
constant, A=H 2 0/H 2 , at 750° by the stream method. This agrees 
with the value obtained by interpolation from the results of 
Chaudron (A., 1914, ii, 723 ; 1921, ii, 178, 584), and furnishes a 
confirmation of the latter. J, g # 

Iron and the Lower Oxides of Iron. John Bright Ferguson 
(Canad. Chem. and Met., 1923, 7, 175—176).—No change takes 
place if pure iron is heated in a mixture of hydrogen and water 
vapour at temperatures above 750°, and slightly oxidised specimens 
of iron were completely reduced after this treatment, thus showing 
that iron forms no oxide lower than ferrous oxide. Ferrous oxide 
Appears to be stable above 526°; below that temperature it deoom- 
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poses into iron and ferrosoferric oxide, thus, 4FeO Fe+Fe 8 0 4 , 
provided the temperature is not too low. The reaction is strictly 
reversible, the mixture being quantitatively reconverted into 
ferrous oxide above 607°, although the reaction starts at 577°. 
Admixture of ferric oxide with ferrous oxide lowers the transition 
temperature. Oxidation of iron at 750° begins to take place with 
a gas mixture having a ratio of water vapour to hydrogen of slightly 
less than 0*54. A. R. P. 

Preparation of Easily Filtrable Iron Hydroxide by Pre¬ 
cipitation with Thiosulphate and Iodate. Friedrich L. Hahn 
and Maria Hertrioh (J3er., 1923, 56, [J5], 1729—1732).—A method 
of precipitation of bi- or ter-valent iron is described which is simple, 
rapid, and cheap; it gives a heavy, powdery precipitate, easily 
washed and filtered, which contains no basic salt even when moist, 
and gives the theoretical quantity of iron oxide on ignition. The 
reactions involved are : 2Fe"‘+2S 2 0 3 " —2Fe'*+S 4 0 6 ", 2Fe**-f 
6H 2 0+I0 s / +4S 2 03 ,/ =2Fe(0H) 3 +r+2S 4 0 6 ". A ferric salt is 
neutralised and then warmed with thiosulphate solution until 
practically colourless. It is then warmed with twice the theoretical 
quantity of thiosulphate and a slight excess of iodate calculated 
on the second of the above equations. Ammonium chloride should 
be added before the iodate. The volume of solution from which 
precipitation occurs should be about 400 c.c. for every 0*2 g. Fe 2 0 3 . 
It is sufficient to warm the solutions on the water-bath, but the 
precipitate should be ignited at the blow-pipe. A ferrous salt is 
naturally not reduced, but is precipitated straightaway from a 
neutral or slightly acid solution. H. H. 

Iron and Copper Oxides. Rudolf Ruer and Minoru 
Nakamoto (Bee. trav. chim ., 1923, 42, 675—682).—The region of 
stability and the pressure of oxygen in equilibrium with ferric oxide 
and cupric oxide have been investigated. In the case of ferric 
oxide, it is shown that heating this substance in a current of pure 
dry nitrogen causes no loss of weight at temperatures up to 1125°; 
at 1200°, the oxide loses 3*28% of its weight, and above this temper¬ 
ature oxygen is lost continuously up to 1550°, when the substance 
melts. A repetition of the experiment shows that oxygen is lost 
very slowly at 1150°, and this is the lowest temperature at which 
a loss of oxygen occurs. The loss of oxygen at 1150° continues 
until the compound Fe30 4 is formed, which contains about 2% of 
ferric oxide dissolved in it. At 1550°, the solid is the magnetic 
oxide containing 4% of ferrous oxide in solid solution. Further 
experiments, in which ferric oxide was heated in air and oxygen, 
respectively, are described, which show that at 1470° ferric oxide 
loses oxygen when heated in this gas at 1 atm. pressure, but takes 
up the amount lost at 1440°. From this it follows that the dis¬ 
sociation pressure of ferric oxide is 1 atm. at 1455°. The dissocia¬ 
tion pressure at 1150° is scarcely measurable, and at 1383° it is 
0 # 20 atm. Similar experiments with cupric oxide show that at 
775° this substances loses oxygen in a stream of nitrogen and passes 
into cuprous oxide; the rate of loss is much more rapid at 800°, 
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but at both temperatures the change to cuprous oxide may be 
completed without the formation of any intermediate compound. 
Cuprous oxide is quite stable in a current of nitrogen at temper¬ 
atures up to 1222°, when it melts. Cupric oxide has a dissociation 
pressure of 1 atm. at 1105°, and at 1109° the mixture of cuprous 
and cupric oxides melts. The dissociation pressure at 1031° is 
0‘20 atm. J. F. S. 

Solubility. VIII. The Solubility of Cobaltammines. 
Film Ephraim ( Ber ., 1923, 56, [2?], 1530—1542).—The theory is 
developed that solubility depends on solvate formation between 
solute and solvent. Aqueous solutions are considered, and it is 
maintained that there are three factors influencing the possibility 
of solvate formation: (a) relative size of anion and kation, dis¬ 
parity in size favouring solubility; (6) the heat of hydration of the 
ions, inequality again favouring solubility; (c) the effect of steric 
hindrance. The solubilities of many eobaltammine salts are given 
and several regularities are pointed out. The polar character of 
the mechanism of solvate formation is supported by the fact that, 
whilst salts with tervalent kations, e. g ., [Co(NH 3 ) 6 ]**\ bivalent 
kations, e.g., [Co(NH 3 ) 5 Cl]*\ and univalent kations, e.g., 
[Co(NH 3 ) 4 (N0 2 ) 2 ] - , 

are soluble, neutral molecules of the type [Co(NH 3 ) 3 (N0 2 )3] are 
practically insoluble. The last are also non-electrolytes. The 
following new compounds are mentioned. Hexamminecobalti - 
fiuosilicate; monoaguopentamminecobaltiperchlorate, the naphthalene - 
$-sulphonate , picrate, and iodide; diaquotetramminecobaltinitrate , 
the picrate and naphthalene-$-sulphonate; chbropentamminecobalti - 
perchlorate , picrate, naphthalene-^-sulphomte, thiosulphate , and 
oxalate ; bromopentamminecobalti-iodide, the perchlorate , chlorate , 
thiosulphate , picrate , and naphthalene-$-sulphonate ; iodopmtammine- 
cobaltichlorate ; nitropentamminecobalti-iodide, the perchlorate, picrate , 
and naphthalene- (3 -sulphonate ; nitratopentamminecobalti-iodide , the 
chlorate , perchlorate , fiuosilicate, picrate, and naphthalene -P- 
sulphonate ; cia-dinitrotetramminecobaltibromide, the chlorate , per¬ 
chlorate, fiuosilicate, and picrate; tvam-dinitrotetramminecobalti - 
chlorate , the perchlorate, fiuosilicate, oxalate , and picrate. H. H. 

Crystal Structure of Natural and Synthetic Oxides of 
Uranium, Thorium, and Cerium. V. M. Goldschmidt and 
L. Thomassen (Videnskapsselskapets Skrijter . Mat. Nature. Klasse, 
1923, 5—48; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, i, 1149—1150).—Pitchblende, 
brdggerite, cleveite, thorianite, and the oxides of uranium, thorium, 
and cerium were examined by the Debye-Scherrer and Laue methods. 
The dioxides (uranous oxide, cerium dioxide, and thorium dioxide) 
are isomorphous. The metallic atoms are arranged in a regular 
face-centred lattice, and the oxygen atoms probably in a lattice 
of the calcium fluoride type. The edges are, for uranous oxide, 
5*47 A., for thorium dioxide, 5*61 A., and for cerium dioxide, 5-41 A. 
The structure of uranoso-uranic oxide (U 3 0 8 ) is irregular. Uranic 
oxide was only obtained in an amorphous form. The minerals 
all show crystal structure, the edges being for thorianite, 5*57 A.; 
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for broggerite, 5’47 A., and for cleveite, 5'47 A. They correspond 
with isomorphous mixtures of the three oxides'and also of lead 
peroxide. The crystalline substance in thorianite and broggerite 
has a uniform arrangement with a distortion of the single points 
as if the crystal were composed of sub-parallel planes. Cleveite 
yields uranosouranic oxide on ignition. Broggerite, after ignition, 
shows the uranous oxide structure. The crystal substance in 
pitchblende is present in a finely divided state (10 -4 to 10' 7 cm.). 
The uranium atoms form face-centred cubes with edges 5'42—5 f 45 A. 
It is supposed that, as the ground lattice of these minerals is uranous 
oxide, the excess of oxygen corresponding with uranic oxide is 
present in solid solution. This case is analogous to the occurrence 
of yttrium fluoride in calcium fluoride. Broggerite in which 
uranium is partly transformed to lead retains the original lattice 
arrangement. • G. W. R. 

Should the Element of the Atomic Number 72 be called 
Celtium or Hafnium? G. Urbain (i Chemistry and Industry, 
1923, 42, 764—769).—The author reviews briefly the literature 
dealing with the element of atomic number 72, and advances a 
claim to its discovery prior to the work of Coster and von Hevesy. 
A bibliography of the subject is given. J. S. G. T. 

Hafnium and Celtium. Harold S. King ( Nature , 1923, 
112, 9).—Priority is claimed for the statement that the chemical 
properties of celtium, as described by Urbain, do not agree with 
theoretical considerations of atomic structure. A. A. E. 

The Discovery of Hafnium and the Present Position of our 
Knowledge of this Element. Georg von Hevesy (Ber., 1923, 
56, [2?], 1603—1516).—A summary of the work leading up to the 
discovery of hafnium and an account of its physical and chemical 
properties as far as at present known. H. H. 

Dispersoid Synthesis of Gold. I. P. P. von Weimabn 
(Kollaid. Z., 1923, 33, 74—81).—Making use of ordinary distilled 
water and commercial reagents, bright red gold sols are prepared by 
adding 10 c.c. of a 0'1% solution of chloroauric acid (HAuC 1 4 ,4H 2 0) 
to 600 c.c. of water and, with vigorous stirring, 10 c.c. of a solution 
containing 12 g. of potassium hydroxide and 100 c.c. of 35% 
formaldehyde solution per litre. The reduction is instantaneous, 
but the sol produced is not very stable; usually after forty-eight 
hours it has completely coagulated. If, however, the reaction 
is carried out at the boiling point and the sol boiled gently for some 
time, it is found that the stability increases with the time during 
which it has been boiled. Thus after five minutes’ boiling the sol 
coagulates in forty-eight hours, after sixty minutes’ boiling it is stable 
for soveral months. Similar sols of similar properties may also be 
obtained by substituting an approximately 0‘2^-solution of 
potassium carbonate for the potassium hydroxide. J. F. S. 
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Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Fumaroles of the Katmai Region, Alaska. E. T. Allen 
and E. G. Zies (Contrib. Tech. Papers , National Oeogr . Soc., Wash¬ 
ington, 1923, Katmai Ser., No. 2, 75—155).—An illustrated account 
is given of the fumaroles in the “ Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes/* 
and the methods of recording the temperatures (50° to 650°) and 
collecting the gases are described. Steam forms 98*65 to 99*85 
vol.% of the gases, the remainder being hydrogen chloride, carbon 
dioxide, hydrogen sulphide, nitrogen, hydrogen fluoride, and some¬ 
times methane, with minor quantities of oxygen, carbon monoxide, 
argon, and ammonia. The water is probably of surface origin, and 
the nitrogen and argon are from the atmosphere. Incrustations 
include ammonium chloride, sulphur, iron salts, and rarely arsenic 
sulphide. L. J. S. 

Transparent Preparations of Coal for Microscopical Investi¬ 
gations. J. Lomax and J. R. Lomax (Lancs. Cheshire Coal Res . 
Assoc. Bull., 1923, No. 14).—A discussion of various methods for 
the preparation of transparent sections of coal and a detailed 
description of one found very satisfactory in practice. T. S. W. 

Vauxite and Paravauxite, Two New Minerals from Bolivia. 

Samuel G. Gordon (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, 1923, 75, 
261—270).—These occur on wavellite in brecciated tin-veins in 
rhyolite at Llallagua, Oruro. Vauxite occurs as radiating aggregates 
of sky-blue, triclinic crystals with a : b : c—1*1510 : 1 : 1*2624, a— 
99° 32', p=102° 14', y=110° 14'; d 2*375, H. 3£; refractive indices 
a 1*551, p 1*555, y 1*562, optically positive. Paravauxite forms 
colourless, triclinic crystals of prismatic habit with good b (010) 
cleavage , a :b: c-0*5058 : 1 : 0*6882, a=97° 42', p=110° 22', y= 
100° 56'; d 2*291, H. 3, refractive indices a 1*554, p 1*558, y 1*573, 
optically positive. Analyses by J. E. Whitfield gave I for vauxite 
and II for paravauxite. 

H b O at H a O above 

FeO. MnO. Al a 0 3 . P 2 0 6 . 104°. 104°. Total. 

I. 19*34 0*18 14*89 31*33 3*68 30*24 99*60 

II. 15*47 — 17*89 29*80 16*40 20*34 99*90 

The minerals are readily soluble in hydrochloric acid. The water 
content of the paravauxite varies considerably with the humidity 
of the atmosphere. Formulae : 

Vauxite : 4Fe0,2Al 2 0 3 ,3P 2 05,24H 2 0+3H 2 0. 

Paravauxite : 5Fe0,4Al 2 0 3 ,5P 2 0 5 ,26H 2 0+21H 2 0. 

L. J. S. 

Electronic Structures of the Spinels. Maurice L. Huggins 
(Physical Rev., 1923, 21, 509—516).—In the cases of crystals of the 
formulae ZnALCL, ZnOgCL, ZnFe 2 0 4 , MgAl 2 0 4 , MgCr 2 0 4 , MnAl 2 0 4 , 
MnCr 2 0 4 , Cdtir 2 0 4 , and FeFe 2 0 4 , the distances between adjacent 
atomic centres have been calculated from the densities, and the 
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positions of the oxygen centres determined. The densities of the 
compounds MgFe 2 0^ and MnFe 2 0 4 are calculated to be 4*47 and 
4*90 g./cm. 8 , respectively. When the oxygen radius (the distance 
from the atomic centre to the valency electron-pair) is assumed 
to be 0‘65 A., atomic radii may be computed as follows: Zn +2 , 
1-31 A.; Fe +2 , 127—1*30; Mg +2 , 129; Mn +2 , 1*39; Cd +2 , 1*51; 
Fe 48 , 1*38; Al +8 , 1*26; Cr +S , T35. It is considered that the em¬ 
pirical formula R"R'" 2 0 4 is the only one which correctly represents 
the structure of the spinels in the crystalline state. A partial 
explanation of the cause of ferromagnetism may possibly be found 
in the suggestion that it arises from a concentration of electron 
triplets in the same end of each atomic kernel. A. A. E. 

The Chemical Formula of Uraninite. Alfred Schoep 
(Bull. Soc. chim . Belg., 1923, 32, 274—281X—The author has 
analysed specimens of Katanga pitchblende, estimating total 
uranium as U 8 0 8 and U0 2 in presence of U0 3 by Hillebrand’s 
method of heating the mineral in a sealed tube with dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid in an atmosphere of carbon dioxide, and volumetric 
estimation of the dioxide with potassium permanganate. The 
results lead to the conclusion that the purified mineral (i.e., uraninite) 
has the formula (U0 2 ) 3 (U0 8 )2 (cf. Blomstrand, A., 1884, 1102). 
This is discussed in companson with results obtained by other 
workers for pitchblende from Katanga and other sources, and also 
for thorianite, and reasons are given for regarding the U0 8 as an 
oxidation product of the U0 2 of which the original mineral con¬ 
sisted. Thus the author maintains that the formula of uraninite 
is U0 2 as that of thorianite is Th0 2 , the two minerals being iso- 
morphous and analogous in chemical composition. The per¬ 
centage of the dioxide is greater in fresh specimens of the mineral; 
some consist of Th0 2 ,U0 3 in which all the uranium compound 
has undergone oxidation. Thorianite contains various proportions 
of U0 2 and isomorphous mixtures of the two dioxides may be 
prepared artificially. H. J. E. 

Bavalite from Bas-Vallon, Brittany. J. Orcel (Compt. 
rend., 1923, 177, 271 — 273). — Bavalite is an oolitic iron-ore con¬ 
sisting of a mixture of chlorite and magnetite : the name is 
restricted to the chloritic constituent. The pure sample analysed 
has d 3*20; it is finely scaly, and is optically negative with small 
axial angle. Analysis gave : 

Si0 2 . TiO a . A1 8 O s . Fe 8 0 8 . FeO. MnO. MgO. CaO. Alkalis. H t O. Total. 
21-71 0-08 21 35 0-82 43 01 0 05 2*33 0*16 0*35 10*21 100*07 

This corresponds with 2Si0 2 ,Al 2 0 3 ,3Fe0,3H 2 0, or a ferrous salt of 
the acid Al 2 Si 2 0(0H) 12 . Of the water 0T1% is lost at 107°, 9*03% 
at 485°, and 1*07% at 735°. The composition is near that of 
chamosite. L. J. S. 

Hodgkinsonite, Datolite, and Calciothomsonite from 
Franklin, New Jersey. Samuel G. Gordon (Proc. Acad . Nat . 
Scu Philadelphia , 1923, 75, 271—274).—Crystallographic descrip- 
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tions are given of hodgkinsonite and datolite. The calciothomsonite 
is colourless and radiating with d 2*405, and refractive indices for 
yellow mercury light a=l*530, p=l*532, 7=1*542. Analysis by 
J. E. Whitfield shows the mineral to be thomsonite with 
CaO : ^0=5 :1. 

H a O at 

SiO*. AlgO a . CaO. MgO. Na 2 0. K a O. 100°. H a O>100°. Total. 

36*44 30*34 16*94 trace 3*60 0*18 0*26 13*26 99*92 


L. J. S. 


Analytleal Chemistry. 


X-Ray Spectroscopy as a Means of Qualitative and Quanti¬ 
tative Chemical Analysis. D. Coster (Chem, News, 1923, 
127, 65—70).—A useful summary of present knowledge. 

Screw Modification of the Mohr Pinch Clamp. William 
M. Craig (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1723)—A modification 
of the Mohr pinch clamp is described which allows a dropwise 
delivery from a burette. The modification consists in removing 
one of the finger plates from the ordinary pinch clamp and solder¬ 
ing it through a hole to a piece of brass pJate 3 mm. thick, 10 mm. 
wide, and 20 mm. long. This plate lies in such a position that its 
length is above the straight arms of the clamp. A hole is bored 
through the brass plate, tapped, and fitted with a suitable screw, 
which is left in such a position that it prevents the clamp being 
opened more than enough to allow the liquid to pass more rapidly 
than dropwise when the clamp is opened. The screw may be 
adjusted to allow any desired rate of flow from the burette. 

J. P. S. 

The Electrometric Titration of Acids and Bases with the 
Antimony Indicator Electrode. Alfred Uhl and Wilhelm 
Kestranek (Momtsh.y 1923, 44, 29—34).—The hydrogen and 
mercury-mercuric oxide electrodes possess certain disadvantages 
in electrometric titrations, the copper electrode is not satisfactory, 
and a silver-silver oxide electrode is useful only in absence of 
chloride-ions. A suitable metal for the electrode must be insoluble 
in dilute acids, must respond accurately to hydroxyl-ion concen¬ 
tration, and its oxide must possess a very small solubility-product. 
A metal giving salts which are hydrolytically dissociated to a high 
degree by water, and giving an amphoteric hydroxide, should pro¬ 
vide an excellent electrode. Antimony satisfies these requirements. 

Good results were obtained initially, using an antimony electrode 
in presence of antimony oxide, but it was afterwards found that 
antimony, after being cast, contains sufficient oxide for the purpose 
of providing an efficient electrode. Decinormal solutions of sodium 
hydroxide were titrated satisfactorily against similar solutions of 
hydrochloric acid (at 15°, at 50°, and also in presence of large 
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quantities of ammonium nitrate) and acetic acid (in presence or 
absence of potassium chloride). Tartaric acid gave only slightly 
less good results. Constant potential (after each addition of titrat¬ 
ing liquid) was attained within thirty seconds, but it is not necessary 
to wait for this constancy, owing to the sensitiveness of the electrode. 

A simple apparatus in which the side tube of a calomel electrode 
is replaced by an H-tube, the latter being in contact with the 
solution to be titrated, is described. E. E. T. 

Limits of Hydrogen-ion Concentration as Determined by 
Electrometric Titrations in Water Solutions of Carbon 
Dioxide, Calcium Sulphate, and Calcium Carbonate. J. W. 

Shipley and Ivan R. McHaffie (J. Soc. Chem . Ind. y 1923, 42, 
311—319t).—A method for performing an electrometric titration 
with carbon dioxide gas is described. The range of hydrogen-ion 
concentration for mixtures of calcium carbonate and carbon dioxide 
(up to a partial pressure of 1 atm.) in aqueous solution has been 
determined experimentally by means of the hydrogen electrode. 
The range of hydrogen-ion concentration in solutions containing 
calcium carbonate, calcium sulphate, and carbon dioxide has been 
determined experimentally. A strong buffer solution is produced 
at a hydrogen-ion concentration of 7*77 XlO" 6 or jp K 5*11, when 
water is saturated with carbon dioxide in the presence of solid 
calcium carbonate and sulphate. No end-point for calcium 
hydrogen carbonate was obtained in the electrometric titration of 
calcium hydroxide with carbon dioxide or in the titration of calcium 
carbonate with sulphuric acid. The equilibrium of the system 
calcium carbonate-calcium sulphate-carbon dioxide determines the 
hydrogen-ion concentration in ground waters found in contact 
with calcareous soils containing gypsum. The importance of this 
equilibrium to the corrosion of iron pipes laid in the earth is discussed. 

J. F. S. 

Polarimetric Estimation of Acidic and Basic Groups of 
Various Compounds. II. J. Groot (Biochem. Z. y 1923, 139, 
188—198).—The fall of rotation of dextrose under the influence of 
alkali follows the unimolecular law. For normalities of potassium 
hydroxide between 0 and 0*237^, it is found that the velocity 
constant is proportional to the concentration of alkali. The 
velocity constant was then determined in the presence of phloro- 
glucinol and alkali, and from this the alkali inactivated by the 
phloroglucinol could be calculated. Phloroglueinol behaves as a 
dibasic acid. H. K. 

Detection of Chlorine and Bromine in the Presence of 
Closely Related Ions. M. Dimitroff (Z. anal . Chem ., 1923, 
62, 451—452).—Chlorine-ions can be detected in the presence of 
bromine-, iodine-, cyanogen-, and thiocyanogen-ions by treating 
the solution with potassium permanganate and driving the liberated 
halogens by means of a stream of air through 3—4 c.c. of water 
containing 0*025 g. of potassium bromide. This solution is then 
evaporated to 1 to 2 c.c. and 0 c.c. of 2% sodium bromate solution 
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and 6 c.c. of 5.Af-sulphuric acid are added. Air is passed through 
the liquid to expel the free bromine, and 25 c.c. of water and a 
few drops of 3% silver nitrate solution are added; a white turbidity 
shows the presence of chlorine if more than 0*025 mg. of chloride 
was present in the original solution. 

Bromine-ions are detected by treating the original solution as 
described above and expelling the liberated halogens by means of 
air into 4—5 c.c. of water containing 0*025 g. of potassium iodide. 
This solution is boiled whilst passing a stream of air through it, 
cooled, treated with a few drops of chlorine water, and shaken with 
a little chloroform or carbon disulphide. A brown upper layer 
proves bromides to be present in the original solution. A. R. P. 

Detection of Chlorate and Bromate in Mixtures of Halo* 
genates, Qualitative Investigation of Such Mixtures, and 
Application of the Process in Testing Chlorates and Iodates 
for the Presence of Bromate. M. Dimitroff (Z. anal . Chem. % 
1923, 62, 453—455).—Zinc and sulphuric acid reduce chlorates 
in the cold quantitatively to chlorides; with bromates and iodates 
the free halogen is liberated and subsequently reduced by the 
nascent hydrogen. In hot solutions, the second reaction does not 
take place, as the iodine and bromine distil off. To test for chlorate 
in the presence of the other compounds, therefore, 5 c.c. of the 
solution are boiled with 50 c.c. of 2A r -sulphuric acid and two or three 
pieces of granulated zinc until all free halogen is expelled. If the 
resulting solution gives a white turbidity with silver nitrate chlorates 
were originally present. To detect bromates in a mixture of 
halogenates, 5 c.c. of the solution are treated with 5 c.c. of 1 : 1-sul¬ 
phuric acid and 1 c.c. of chloroform. A 0*5% alcoholic iodine 
solution is then dropped in slowly with constant shaking; in the 
presence of bromate, the original rose-red colour of the chloroform 
turns brown. A. R. P. 

Use of Bromate in Volumetric Analysis. HI. Estimation 
of Bromate in the Presence of Ferric Iron. G. Frederick 
Smith (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1666—1675; cf. this vol., 
ii, 504, 573).—The estimation of bromates in the presence of ferric 
iron has been investigated, and three methods are put forward 
for this estimation. The methods have been tested and their 
application has been demonstrated. They are: (i) Iodometric 
method. Phosphoric acid solutions containing sodium pyro¬ 
phosphate, in which the dissociation of the resulting iron complex 
to give ferric-ions is less than in the presence of either reagent 
alone, are analysed for their content of bromate by the addition 
of potassium iodide in excess and titration of the liberated iodine 
after two to three minutes with sodium thiosulphate. The time 
rate of reduction of bromate by potassium iodide with various 
concentrations of phosphoric acid has been determined and the 
necessary variation in the concentration of phosphoric acid and 
sodium pyrophosphate with increasing amounts of ferric iron has 
been evaluated, (ii) Oxalate-permanganate method. The bromate 
is reduced by excess of sodium oxalate in boiling sulphuric acid 
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isolation in the presence of mercuric perchlorate and the excess 
of oxalate determined by titration with potassium permanganate. 
It is shown that this reaction furnishes the basis of an improved 
method for iodometric standardisation, using sodium oxalate as 
the primary standard, (iii) Ferrous sulphate-permanganate method. 
This involves the same procedure as in the last method, except 
that ferrous sulphate is substituted for sodium oxalate and the 
titration is effected in a cold instead of in a hot solution. J. F. S. 

Chronometric Estimation of Iodine in Soluble Iodides. 

Em. Reegler (Bui. Soc. Chim. Romdnia , 1923, 5, 3—5).—Ten c.c. 
of the iodide solution are placed in a test-tube and 5 drops of 2% 
sodium nitrite solution, 5 drops of starch solution, and 5 drops of 
dilute sulphuric acid are added successively; the contents of the 
tube are mixed, 1 c.c. of a 2% ethyl acetoacetate solution is added 
and the time required for the absorption of the liberated iodine 
is noted by means of a stop-watch. The iodide solution should 
contain between 0*2 and TO mg. of iodine per 10 c.c.; within these 
limits, the rate of absorption of the iodine is directly proportional 
to the quantity of iodine, that is, 0*2 mg. is absorbed in ten seconds 
and TO mg. in fifty seconds. W. P. S. 

Winkler's Titration of Iodides. I. M. Kolthoff (Pharm. 
Weekblady 1923, 60, 841—845).—Winkler’s method is not accurate 
in presence of bromides, but this difficulty may be overcome by 
using bleaching powder solution in place of chlorine water for the 
oxidation, the effect on bromides being dependent on the acidity 
of the solution. The correct hydrogen-ion concentration is obtained 
by the addition of succinic acid. Accurate results can be obtained 
in presence of large excess of bromide. If iron only is present 
besides iodide, phosphoric acid may be used for the estimation. 
Organic matter interferes. S. I. L. 

Detection of Iodates in the Presence of Chlorates, Bromates, 
Dichromates, Nitrates, and Similar Salts. M. Dimitroff 
(Z. anal. Chem ., 1923, 62, 452—453).—Five c.c. of the solution are 
shaken with 2 to 3 drops of starch solution, 5 drops of dilute sul¬ 
phuric acid, and 1 drop of a 0*5% solution of sodium thiosulphate. 
A deep blue iodine-starch colour proves the presence of iodate. 
The test may also be applied by mixing the first two reagents, then 
adding 1 to 2 c.c. of the thiosulphate solution so as to give two 
layers. A blue ring is then obtained at the interface in the presence 
of as little as 0*05 mg. of an iodate. A. R. P. 

Estimation of Sulphur and some of its Compounds. J. M. 

Taylor (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1923, 42, 294—297t).—T he estimation 
of sulphates by precipitation as barium sulphate is most trust¬ 
worthy when the sulphate solution and barium chloride solution 
are added slowly and simultaneously to boiling water acidified with 
hydrochloric acid. Precipitation from strongly acid solution also 

g elds a pure form of barium sulphate. Methods are described 
r the analysis of native sulphur, sulphur chloride, ehlorosulphonic 
acid, and thionyl chloride. W. P. S. 
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Errors in the Estimation of Hydrogen Sulphide. Fred 

H. Heath and Frank A. Lee (J. Amer. Ghent . Soc., 1923, 45, 
1643—1647). —The methods of estimating hydrogen sulphide in 
natural waters have been investigated, and it is shown that the 
presence of small quantities of salts such as nitrites, nitrates, and 
alkali salts generally introduce large errors into the iodometric 
estimation of hydrogen sulphide. It is therefore suggested that 
this method of estimating hydrogen sulphide in natural water be 
abandoned and that the colorimetric method of Mecklenburg and 
Rosenkr&nzer in which methylene-blue is formed bo substituted 
(A., 1914, ii, 380). The need of a qualitative as well as a quanti¬ 
tative method is further shown by the fact that some samples of 
water gave no reaction by this latter method, but positive results 
were obtained by the iodometric method. J. F. S. 

Detection of Sulphates in the Presence of Ferric Salts. 

Friedrich L. Hahn (Ber., 1923, 56, [.B], 1733).—It is shown that 
the delicacy of the barium reaction for sulphates is much impaired 
in the presence of ferric salts, but that reduction of the latter by 
means of hydrazine or hydroxylamine enables the detection of the 
sulphate-ion to be made with certainty. Without reduction, it is 
impossible to detect less than 0-1% S0 3 in 0-4—O8 g. Fe 2 0 3 , but 
with preliminary reduction, as little as 0*02% may be detected. 
Neither aluminium nor chromium salts affect noticeably the delicacy 
of the test for sulphates. H. H. 

Estimation of Persulphuric Acids. R. Woleienstein and 
V. Makow (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 1768—1771).—A method for the 
estimation of hydrogen peroxide, Caro's acid, and persulphuric acid 
in a mixture of all three is described. The total active oxygen is 
determined by the addition of a known amount of a ferrou \ ‘-alt and 
back titration of the excess with potassium permanganate. The 
hydrogen peroxide is estimated by direct titration with per¬ 
manganate. The difficulty arises in the attempt to differentiate 
between Caro’s acid, HOS0 2 *OOH, and persulphuric acid, 
H0*S0 2 *0-0 , S0 2 , 0H. The former liberates iodine instantane¬ 
ously from potassium iodide, whilst the latter requires a considerable 
time. In practice, however, it is found that the hydrolytic change 
of persulphuric acid into Caro’s acid during the titration of the 
latter is sufficient, unless precautions are taken, to impair the 
accuracy of the results. In order to arrest this hydrolysis, the 
solution must be kept cool and as acid as possible. 

The above method estimates persulphuric acid only by difference. 
A direct method for the estimation of all three peroxide components 
is as follows. The hydrogen peroxide is first titrated with perman¬ 
ganate. Then sodium acetate is added to the solution until it 
contains free acetic acid, and the Caro’s acid is estimated by 
titration with sodium sulphite, using iodine as indicator. Finally, 
the persulphuric acid is estimated by warming with a ferrous salt 
and titrating the excess of the latter with permanganate. The 
results may be checked by an estimation of the total active oxygen. 
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Analysis oi Hydrogen for Traces of Nitrogen. R. L. Dodos 

(J, Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1688—1691).—A modification of the 
usual method for the estimation of hydrogen by combustion over 
copper oxide has been devised and applied to the analysis of hydrogen 
for traces of nitrogen. The method consists in drying the hydrogen 
and admitting it to a system evacuated to 0*01 mm. of mercury. 
As the gas enters the system it passes along a column of copper 
oxide 34 cm. long heated to a maximum temperature of 400°. 
The water formed is condensed in a graduated glass tube which is 
immersed in ice, and the unbumt gas circulated back through the 
copper oxide tube. After the whole of the hydrogen is burnt, the 
residual gas is pumped into a water-jacketed burette and measured. 
The method is accurate to 0-005%. J. F. S. 

Behaviour of Nitro-derivatives of Aromatic Hydrocarbons 
in Kjeldahl’s Process. B. M. Margosches and W. Kristen 
(Z. ges. Schiess. Sprengstoffw., 1923, 18, 73—76).—The results of the 
treatment of a number of nitro-derivatives of aromatic hydro¬ 
carbons by various modifications of KjeldahTs process are given in 
a series of tables. In no case was the theoretical percentage of 
nitrogen obtained, owing to the volatilisation of the nitro-compound 
during the digestion. Tests were carried out with 20 c.c. of sulphuric 
acid alone, and with the addition of 10 g. of potassium sulphate, 
0-5 g. of copper sulphate, 0-5 g. of mercuric oxide and also with the 
simultaneous addition of copper sulphate and mercuric oxide. The 
reduction of the period of digestion necessary by the addition of 
copper sulphate or mercuric oxide is very marked. H. C. R. 

Influence of the Method of Precipitation of Proteins on the 
Results of the Estimation of Total Non-protein Nitrogen in 
Blood, Plasma, and Corpuscles. P. Cristol and S. Nikoutch 
(Bull. Soc . Chim . biol. 9 1923, 5, 469—486).—Detailed results are 
presented of a large number of estimations of the non-protein 
nitrogen in blood plasma and corpuscles, using metaphosphoric acid, 
tungstic acid, or trichloroacetic acid as protein precipitant. The 
acidity of the filtrate appears to exert considerable influence on the 
result. Highest values for non-protein nitrogen are obtained with 
filtrates of low acidity, whichever precipitant is used. With 
filtrates of high acidity, the results obtained with the different 
precipitants diverge considerably. E. S. 

Micro-Kjeldahl Methods in the Tanning and Gelatin 
Industries. 0. Gerngross and W. E. Schaefer (Z. angew . 
Chem., 1923, 36, 391—394).—An improved micro-Kjeldahl apparatus 
based on that of Bang is described and illustrated, together with a 
micro-burette capable of being read to 0-001 c.c. In leather or bone 
meal analyses, 0*5—1*0 g. of the sample is taken for the preliminary 
digestion, the contents of the flask diluted to 250 c.c., and 1 c.c. of 
tins solution taken for distillation in the micro-apparatus. When 
dealing with dilute albuminous solutions such as are met with in 
the gelatin industry, 1 c.c. of the carefully homogenised solution 
may be taken directly for the digestion with 2 c.c. of concentrated 
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sulphuric acid and 3 drops of 10% copper sulphate. The digestion 
is in such cases complete in thirty to forty minutes. The precau¬ 
tions necessary in the distillation and titration are fully described. 
The titration may be carried out iodometrically after adding 
potassium iodide and potassium iodate, or by using a 1% alcoholic 
solution of p-nitrophenol as indicator, which is sensitive to 0*01 c.c. 
of iV780-sodium hydroxide, but cannot be used by artificial light. 

H. C. R. 

Method for the Estimation of Ammonia in Urine. Malte 
Ljungdahl (Compt. rend . Soc. Bid ., 1922, 87, 1414—1416; from 
Ghem. Zentr ., 1923, ii, 556).—By rapid distillation with steam, the 
whole of the ammonia in (1 c.c. of) urine may be obtained in three 
to four minutes. Continuation of the distillation to ten minutes 
results in an increase of 0*05—0-09 mg. of ammonia obtained. The 
results obtained agree with those by the Folin method. The 
ammonia is collected in 2 c.c. of (M^V-sulphuric acid and titrated with 
(HiVT-sodium hydroxide, using methyl-red as indicator. G. W. R. 

Formation of Glucoheptonitrile in Urines containing Sugar 
and Cyanides as Cause of Error in the Estimation of Am¬ 
monia . Value of Schaffer’s Sodium Carbonate Method. 

W. Mestrezat and (Mlle) M. Janet (Bull . Soc . Chim. bid ., 1923, 
5, 464—468).—In the estimation of ammonia in urine by Schloesing’s 
bell method (cf. A., 1922, ii, 453), high results are obtained if largo 
quantities of sugar are present in the urine. This is due to hydrolysis 
of the nitrile formed by interaction of the hexose and the mercuric 
cyanide used as antiseptic. Good results may, however, be obtained 
with such urines if sodium carbonate is used in place of milk of lime 
according to the technique of Schaffer. E. S. 

The Estimation of Ammonia and Urea in Urine and other 
Fluids. Samuel Levy-Simpson and Denis Charles Carroll 
{Biochem. J 1923, 17, 391—402).—The method is based on the fact 
that when a mixture of urea and ammonia is distilled with steam 
and alcohol, only ammonia comes over during a certain stage of the 
distillation. Using 5 to 10 c.c. of the liquid and 90 c.c. of alcohol, it 
is found that all the ammonia distilled before frothing commenced. 
Details of the conditions under which accurate results can be obtained 
by this method are given. The method, which is claimed to be 
accurate, has the advantage of being rapid. An ammonia deter¬ 
mination requires seven minutes, whilst a complete determination 
of ammonia and urea can be made with one apparatus in thirty 
minutes. S. S. Z. 

Decomposition of Carbamide and other Nitrogenous Com- 

S ounds during the Distillation of Urine with Steam. Malte 
jungdahl (Compt. rend. Soc. Biol., 1922, 87, 1411—1413; from 
Ghem . Zentr., 1923, ii, 556).—In the estimation of ammonia in urine 
by distillation with steam, if a rapid current is employed the whole 
of the ammonia comes over within four minutes, whilst a longer 
time is required for the decomposition of carbamide and glycine* 

G. w. r! 
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A Micro-method for Estimating the Total Phosphoric Acid 
in Blood and Faces. Werner Grots (Z. physiol . Chem ., 1923, 
128, 264—256).—The phosphoric acid content of blood and of 
faeces may be estimated by destroying the organic matter with 
nitric acid and sulphuric acid, precipitating the phosphoric acid 
with ammonium molybdate, and estimating the ammonium in 
the filtrate as in Kjeldahl’s method. It is found that each c.c. of 
i^/70 ^-hydrochloric acid used up by the ammonia distilled over 
corresponds with 0*00021 g. of P«0 6 instead of with 0*000337 g., 
the value obtained by calculation from the formula 

(NH 4 ) 3 P0 4 ,12Mo0 8 ,12H 2 0. W. O. K. 

Estimation of the Carbon Content of Solutions. Joseph 
Needham ( Biochem. */., 1923, 17, 431—434).—The solution is 
burned in a silica boat placed in a quartz combustion tube. The 
carbon dioxide is caught in a receptacle containing baryta, from 
which solution it is liberated by the addition of tartaric acid and is 
estimated in a Haldane gas measuring apparatus. S. S. Z. 

The Estimation of Carbon Monoxide in Vitiated Air. F. S. 

Sinnatt and L. Slater (Lancs. Cheshire Coal Res. Assoc. Bull ., 
1923, No. 13).—A modification of the apparatus of Winmill (T., 
1914, 105, 1996) and Graham (A., 1919, ii, 117) is described, and 
its applications and those of the methods of Graham (loc. cit.) and 
Sinnatt and Cramer (A., 1914, ii, 383) are discussed in detail. 

T. S. W. 

Bicarbonate Equilibrium. J. W. Shipley and Ivan R. 
McHaffie (J. Soc . Chem., Ind., 1923, 42, 319— 326t). —From data 
obtained in the electrometric titration of calcium hydroxide by 
carbon dioxide (see this vol., ii, 649), the condition of calcium 
hydrogen carbonate has been investigated. It is shown that the 
degree of hydrolysis of calcium carbonate in water at 20° is 
10%. The solubility product of calcium hydroxide at 20° as 
calculated from the electrometric titration was found to be0*64 X 10“ 6 . 
Electrometric titrations of sodium carbonate and calcium carbonate 
in very dilute solutions were carried out in a closed electrode vessel, 
using hydrochloric acid as the titrating acid. A new constant, 
H'xC0 3 "=5x 10“ 13 , was found to hold for carbonate equilibria. 
The primary constant, &«=H*xHC0 3 '/H 2 C0 8 , decreases with 
dilution, and the secondary constant, £ 2 ==H # xC0 8 '7HC0 8 '', 
increases on dilution, but the product, R # xCO a ", remains constant. 
The proportion, n, of the total carbon dioxide in solution existing 
as molecular carbonic acid, H 2 C0 8 , has been calculated and a curve 
constructed showing the variation of this proportion with dilution. 
This variation is directly proportional to the dilution. J. F. S. 

Colorimetric Estimation of Small Quantities of Metals in 
Foodstuffs and the Preliminary Destruction of the Organic 
Matter. K. K. JArvinen (Z. Unters. Nahr. Oenussm ., 1923, 
45, 183 —190).—Details of a method for the destruction of the 
organic matter in foodstuffs, preparatory to the colorimetric 
estimation of small quantities of metals are given. The organic 
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matter is oxidised with strong nitric acid (d 1*40) in a Kjeldahl 
digestion flask. Sulphuric acid is added after a preliminary oxidation 
with nitric acid alone. Oxides of nitrogen are afterwards removed 
by dilution with water and boiling and sulphites by the addition of 
sodium thiosulphate and burning off the sulphur precipitated. ' Ten 
g. of organic dry matter can be completely destroyed in one to three 
hours and the method is suitable for use in estimating all metals 
except mercury, which is volatilised during the destruction of the 
organic matter. Details of colorimetric methods of estimating a 
few mg. of the following metals in 100 g. of foodstuffs are given: 
tin and load in the presence of one another, copper and zinc in the 
presence of one another, aluminium, nickel, arsenic (in carpets, etc.), 
and antimony. The methods depend on the colour developed by 
passing hydrogen sulphide or adding sodium sulphide to the solution 
containing the metal after the removal of all organic matter and 
oxidising and reducing substances, and comparing it with the colour 
of a standard solution of the same metal treated under exactly 
similar conditions. The deposition of finely divided sulphur is 
prevented by the addition of 50% alcohol. Very accurate results 
were obtained in this way. H. 0. R. 

Microscopic Characterisation of the Picrates and Tartrates 
of Potassium and Sodium. Ed. Justin-Mueller («/. Pharm. 
Chim ., 1923, [vii], 28, 15—17).—The picrates of potassium and 
sodium, although similar macroscopically, are easily distinguishable 
microscopically, sodium picrate forming slender, yellow needles 
and potassium picrate long, yellow prisms. With tartaric acid, 
potassium salts give a precipitate visible to the naked eye only at a 
certain concentration, whilst with sodium salts the tartrate formed 
is never visible macroscopically. The salt formed may, however, 
be identified by microscopic examination of the sediment after 
standing or centrifuging. Potassium tartrate forms abundant 
lozenges, sodium tartrate octagonal plates and clinorhombic prisms. 
Sketches of the crystals are given. W. T. K. B. 

The Kramer-Tisdall Method for the Estimation of Calcium 
in Small Amounts of Serum. Frederick F. Tisdall (J. Biol. 
Ghem ., 1923, 56, 439—441; cf. A., 1921, ii, 595).—Removal of the 
supernatant fluid from the calcium oxalate precipitate by decanta¬ 
tion is simpler than using a siphon as originally described. E. S. 

Analysis of Calcium Phosphate. Rokuro Nakaseko (Mem. 
Coll. Sci. Kyoto , 1923, 6,157—164).—A method for the simultaneous 
estimation of calcium and phosphoric acid in calcium phosphate is 
described. The calcium is precipitated as oxalate from an acetic 
acid solution, and the phosphoric acid in the filtrate from the 
calcium oxalate is precipitated as ammonium manganese phosphate, 
after the excess of oxalic acid has been destroyed by the addition of 
the requisite quantity of potassium permanganate. Secondary 
and tertiary phosphates in a mixture may be estimated by titration 
with N /10-acid, using methyl-orange as indicator. The titration 
of primary calcium phosphate, after it has been rendered neutral 
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towards methyl-orange with standard alkali solution, using phenol- 
phthalein as indicator, yields untrustworthy results. W. jP. S. 

Estimation of Barium as Oxalate. Barbu N. Angelescu 
(Bull. Soc. Chim . Romdnia, 1923, 5, 12—15).—A solution containing 
from 0*20 to 0*25 g. of the barium salt is mixed with three times its 
volume of alcohol, and ammonium oxalate solution is added. The 
mixture is heated on a water-bath for fifteen minutes and, after a 
further sixty minutes, the precipitated barium oxalate is collected 
on a filter, washed with 75% alcohol, dried at 70°, and weighed; 
0 , 002 g. is added to the weight found as an allowance for the 
solubility of the barium oxalate. W. P. S. 

Detection and Estimation of Mercury in Gauze Dressings. 

Et. Barbal (J. Pharm. Chim., 1923, [vii], 28, 49—5l).—In order to 
effect complete solution of the mercury the gauze is heated with 
eight to ten times its weight of dilute aqua regia containing 10% 
of strong hydrochloric acid and 2 % of strong nitric acid. The warm 
liquid is filtered and evaporated nearly to dryness. Evaporation 
must be carried out at room temperature (or a maximum of 40— 
45°) to avoid loss of mercuric chloride by volatilisation. The slightly 
moist residue is tested with (a) stannous chloride, (b) diphenyl- 
carbazide in benzene solution (after neutralising with a little sodium 
hydrogen carbonate), (c) potassium iodide, sodium carbonate, and 
ammonia, and ( d ) hydrogen sulphide. The above method of 
extraction may also be employed for the estimation of the merury 
present in the gauze, but an accuracy greater than 5% is not 
obtainable. W. T. K. B. 

Colorimetric Methods with the Aid of Wilhelm Ostwald’s 
Colour Standards. F. V. von Hahn (Z. angew. Chem .., 1923, 36, 
366—369).—By the application of the Ostwald colour standards, 
colorimetric analysis is simplified and the necessity for preparing 
and keeping a number of standard colour solutions obviated. A 
known thickness of the coloured solution, contained in a cell, is 
illuminated from below by normal white light of the same intensity 
as that falling on the colour scale, and the two are viewed simul¬ 
taneously through a tube into which a suitable colour filter can be 
inserted. By varying the filter and comparing with the standard 
colour scale, the oolour of the solution is analysed into its com¬ 
ponents and so characterised. Details and tables for the colori¬ 
metric estimation of copper (as cuprammonium or potassium copper 
ferrocyanide), manganese (as permanganic acid), and lead (as 
colloidal lead sulphide) are given, and a “ colorigram,” with a tri¬ 
angular system of co-ordinates, drawn. The light used may with 
advantage be polarised, especially when artificial light is employed. 

W.T.K.B. 

Detection and Separation of Indium. Isabubo Wad a and 
Sunao Ato (J. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1923, 44, 1—36).—When 
the residue obtained by evaporation of an aqueous solution 
of indium nitrate is heated at 120° during one hour, the element 
does not form any dehydrated compound insoluble in nitric acid, 
vol. exxiv. ii. 24 
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thus differing from the metals of the tungsten and columbium group. 
Indium cannot be separated from other elements by distillation of 
the bromide from its hydrobromic acid solution, or by precipitation 
of its chloride. In neutral solution, indium is completely precipi¬ 
tated by hydrogen sulphide, even when it is present alone. When 
mixed with the elements of the hydrogen sulphide group, indium is 
largely precipitated by hydrogen sulphide if the concentration of 
the acid in the solution is less than OSA, but to a very slight extent 
only if the concentration is 0-6A T . In 0*6A T -acid solution the elements 
of the hydrogen sulphide group are nearly completely precipitated 
by sufficient excess of hydrogen sulphide, only a small quantity, 
with practically all the indium, remaining in the filtrate. Prom tins 
filtrate on dilution with an equal volume of water all the elements 
of the hydrogen sulphide group are completely precipitated with a 
very small quantity of indium. The indium present in the preci¬ 
pitate is separated together with bismuth from the other metals. 
Platinum, iridium, rhodium, ruthenium, etc., are not completely 
precipitated under the same conditions, but are precipitated on 
heating the solution (acidity lA^, after saturation with hydrogen 
sulphide, in a pressure bottle in boiling water for one hour. The 
bismuth can be almost completely separated from indium by 
hydrolysis, the small quantity remaining in solution being preci¬ 
pitated as sulphide from 0-6A r -acid solution. Indium behaves like 
titanium and zirconium with ammonia and ammonium sulphide, 
sodium hydroxide, peroxide, or carbonate or treatment with ether. 
It can be separated from the two elements by means of tartaric acid, 
ammonia, and ammonium sulphide. K. K. 

Treatment of Permanganate Solutions for Volumetric 
Analysis. G. Bruhns {Chem. Ztg ., 1923, 47, 613—615; cf. 
A., 1906, ii, 577).—A discussion of the preparation and use of 
standard solutions of potassium permanganate for volumetric 
analysis, with reference to their stability. A. A. £. 

Titration of Solutions of Permanganate and Sodium 
Arsenite. William T. Hall and Carl E. Carlson (J. Amer. 
Chem . Soc., 1923, 45, 1615—1620).—The estimation of manganese 
in steel by the method of oxidation to permanganate and titration 
with sodium arsenite solution has been investigated. It is shown 
that under the conditions which usually prevail in the analysis of 
steel, the electrometric titration of permanganate with sodium 
arsenite solution causes the manganese to be reduced from a valency 
of seven to an average valency of 3*3 when the bismuthate method is 
used. This result is in agreement with the results of Rose (A., 1919, 
ii, 36) and Geloso (A., 1921, ii, 115). The reaction may be expressed 
6Mn0 4 '+1 Ul 2 AaO z '+ 15H’-> 2Mn"”+4Mn ##, +1 1 HAs 0 4 "+ 13H 2 0. 
The reduced condition corresponds with an oxide, Mn 3 0 5 , but it is 
improbable that such an oxide actually exists. The colour of the 
solution indicates the presence of tervalent manganese and the fact 
that manganese dioxide often separates on keeping shows that the 
quadrivalent manganese readily assumes the condition of colloidal 
dioxide and finally forms the gel. Probably this reaction takes place 
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thus : 2Mh** # '+4Mn** # +8H a O 2Mn”+4MnO ? +16H\ The fact 

that halide causes a more complete reduction of the manganese is 
in accord with the usual behaviour of hydrogen halide in perman¬ 
ganate titrations. It prevents the formation of colloidal dioxide and 
keeps the manganese in a more reactive condition. The electro¬ 
metric titrations show that when arsenite is titrated with perman¬ 
ganate in 2*5A-sulphuric acid solution the manganese is reduced to 
an average valency of 2-5, 4Mn0 4 , +9HAs0 3 "-fl4H*—>2Mn ## + 
2Mn # * # +9HAs0 4 // +7H a 0. Whenever the reaction between 
permanganate and arsenite is used in practice to determine either 
manganese or arsenic, it is important to direct attention to such 
details as temperature, acid concentration, and presence of halide 
or manganous salt, and to standardise the solutions under exactly 
the same conditions as prevail in the analysis. J. F. S. 

Alleged Influence of Silicic Acid Hydrosol on the Volu¬ 
metric Estimation of Iron in Hydrochloric Acid Solution. 

L. Brandt (Z. anal. Chem ., 1923, 62, 417—450).—The alleged 
action of silicic acid hydrosol in inhibiting the oxidation of hydro¬ 
chloric acid by permanganate in titrations of iron has been com¬ 
pletely investigated anew (cf. Schwarz and Rolfes, A., 1919, 
ii, 170; Schwarz, A., 1919, ii, 480; 1920, ii, 389; Brandt, 
A., 1919, ii, 373, 428; 1920, ii, 269). It has now been found that 
commercial water-glass contains oxidisable impurities which tend 
to give erratic results, but the addition of a pure silicic acid sol 
made from silicon tetrachloride has no inhibiting action on the 
liberation of small amounts of free chlorine in side reactions. It is 
definitely proved that the addition of silicic acid sol has no influence 
on the results obtained in titrating ferrous chloride with perman¬ 
ganate either in the presence or absence of manganese sulphate. 

A. R. P. 


Gravimetric and Volumetric Methods for the Estimation 
of Tin in Alloys. AntonIn JIlek (Chem. Listy, 1923, 17, 
24—27; cf. this vol., ii, 186, 436).—The stannic oxide obtained in 
the analysis by Czerwek’s method of tin alloys does not adsorb copper 
or lead salts, but can adsorb considerable quantities of antimony, 
particularly if potassium is present in solution. Thus the addition 
of potassium antimonyl tartrate to the solution from which the 
stanniphosphate is precipitated gives results which may be as much 
as 17*5% high. This error can be diminished by thorough washing 
of the stanniphosphate with a solution of the same composition as 
that recommended by Czerwek for the solution of bearing metal, 
instead of dilute nitric acid, which he used. With the modified 
method, results obtained are 1% high for alloys containing above 
60% of tin, accurate for alloys containing about 14% of tin, and 
low for those containing less tin than this. R. T. 

New Characteristic Microchemical Reaction for the Detec¬ 
tion of Antimony and Tin. Andrei P. Ortodocsu and (Mlle) 
Marcelle Rbssy (Bull. Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 991—994).— 
A drop of the solution under investigation is placed on a microscope 

24—2 
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slide side by side with a drop of a solution of sodium chloride 
containing 17 g. per litre. The drops are made to coalesce and 
are allowed to crystallise. The presence of tin is indicated by 
the appearance of six-pointed stars of the composition 2SnCl 2 ,3NaCl. 
Antimony appears as four-pointed stars of the composition 
SbCl 5 ,NaCl. The forms are quite characteristic and distinctive, 
and are given by no other common metal. H. H. 

The Electrolytic Estimation of Antimony. A. Lassieur 
(Compt. rend ., 1923, 177, 263—265).—Hitherto all estimations of 
antimony by the electrolytic method have given incorrect values 
(cf. Henz, A., 1904, ii, 150). The error may be avoided by using a 
platinum electrode on which mercury has been electrolytically 
deposited. The difference of electrode potentials should be of the 
order of 1*3 volts, and the deposit then obtained is of good adherence 
and may be dried at 100° for weighing. The author suggests that 
the excessive values obtained when antimony is deposited directly 
on the platinum are due to the hydrogenating properties of the 
latter element. H. J. E. 


Hexamethylenetetramine as a Reagent in Microscopic 
Qualitative Chemical Analysis. Howard Irving Cole (Philip¬ 
pine J . Sci. 9 1923, 22, 631—637).—Solutions in hydrochloric acid 
of salts of antimony, bismuth, cadmium, gold, iridium, mercury, 
palladium, platinum, tin, and silver (in nitric acid solution) givo 
characteristic crystalline precipitates with hexamethylenetetramine, 
whilst solutions of salts of antimony, bismuth, cadmium, palladium, 
platinum, and tin also give characteristic precipitates, usually at 
greater dilutions, if potassium iodide is added as well as hexamethyl¬ 
enetetramine. Crystalline compounds not sufficiently characteristic 
for identifying the metals are also formed in the presence of calcium, 
iron, magnesium, manganese, and titanium. Hydrochloric acid, 
nitric acid, and sulphuric acid alone give crystalline precipitates 
with hexamethylenetetramine and potassium iodide, but the 
crystals are easily distinguished from those formed in the presence 
of any of the above metals. The procedure recommended for 
applying the test is to add a fragment of solid hexamethylenetetr¬ 
amine to a drop, 2—4 mm. in diameter, of the solution to be tested, 
and then to examine the solution under a low-power microscope a 
fragment of potassium iodide being added subsequently if necessary 
A description is given of the shape, colour, and effect on polarised 
light of the characteristic crystalline compounds, and photographs 
of most of them are reproduced. The test is most sensitive with 
antimony and bismuth, the addition of potassium iodide enabling 
these metals to be identified at dilutions of 1 :15 000 and 1 * 100 000 
respectively, r* * p ’ 


Titration of Very Small Amounts of Gold. W B Pmi 

(BuU Inst Mining Met., 1923, 223).-For the estimation of quanti- 
ties of gold up to 5 mg., the metal is dissolved in 2 c c of aaua 
regta, the liquid being carefully boiled, the flask meanwhile being 
rotated, until only one or two drops remain. In order to avoid 
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deposition of gold after dilution, nitrous acid must be removed 
by the addition of 2 c.c. of 1% paraldehyde solution, the fumes 
blown out of the flask, and the liquid allowed to remain for two 
minutes. Twenty-five c.c. of water are then added, together with 
1 c.c. of a 0*1% solution of o-tolidine in 10% hydrochloric acid, 
and a small quantity of a dilute solution of silver nitrate as catalyst. 
The liquid is then titrated with O'OIN -p-methylaminophenol sul¬ 
phate in 2% hydrochloric acid, the mixture finally being gently 
heated. Titration may be repeated on the same sample after 
evaporation to dryness, treatment with aqua regia, and repetition 
of the process. In the presence of iron, ammonium fluoride must 
be added; large quantities of copper cause somewhat high results. 
With the o-tolidine reagent, it is possible to detect gold by the 
development of a yellow or brown colour at a dilution of 1 in 2 X10 7 . 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Estimation of the Easily Dehydrated Alcohols in Essential 
Oils. L. S. Gliohitch (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 268—270).— 
The estimation of such alcohols as linalool and terpineol by acetyla¬ 
tion with subsequent estimation of the ester formed is inaccurate 
owing to the incompleteness of the first stage by reason of the 
dehydration of a portion of the alcohol. Dilution of the reaction 
mixture with an inert solvent (Boulez, A., 1907, ii, 306; Schimmel 
& Co., A., 1907, ii, 782) diminishes but does not eliminate the error. 
By treatment of the alcohols with a mixture of acetic anhydride 
and formic acid at the ordinary temperature the alcohols are con¬ 
verted into formates (cf. Behai, A., 1899, i, 734; 1900, i, 680) and 
these may be employed to obtain correct values by saponification 
in the usual way. Comparative results obtained by the normal 
method of acetylation, acetylation in presence of xylene, and by 
the above method are given. H. J. E. 

Reaction of a- and p-Naphthol with Sodium. Hermann Kunz- 
Krause (Chem. Ztg., 1923, 47, 646).—0*01—0*1 G. of the naphthol 
is dissolved in a few c.c. of absolute alcohol and thin pieces of sodium 
are dropped in as long as they will dissolve, the tube being cooled 
in water. In the case of a-naphthol, only a pale bluish-green colour 
is produced with a faint fluorescence, but with P-naphthol a deep 
royal blue colour appoars, with a bluish-violet fluorescence. Further 
additions of sodium change the colour to olive-green, brown, and 
orango, in that order. The fluorescence remains throughout these 
colour changes. This test is recommended as superior to the am¬ 
monia test in aqueous solution for distinguishing between a- and 
p-naphthol. H. C. R. 

Rapid Reduction Method for the Estimation of Sugar in 
Blood. G. DENiaifcs (Compt. rend. Soc . Biol., 1922, 87, 1283— 
1286; from Chem. Zenir., 1923, ii, 607—008).—The use of tri¬ 
chloroacetic acid for the removal of proteins from blood prior to 
estimation of sugar with Fehling’s solution is inapplicable. A 
solution containing 29 g. of sodium chloride in 71 g. of water con¬ 
taining 10% of trichloroacetic acid is recommended for this purpose. 
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After adding this solution to an equal volume of blood or serum 
the mixture is shaken and placed for three minutes on a boiling 
water-bath. After clarifying by centrifuging and making up to 
the original volume, one-tenth by volume of sodium hydroxide 
solution is added. The mixture is added to 1 c.c. of boiling Fehling’s 
solution (Bonnans), containing ferrous cyanido and the boiling 
continued. For the completion, if necessary, of the reduction of 
the Fehling’s solution, a solution of dextrose containing 0*36 g. 
in 10 c.c. of water is used. The reaction is not affected by the 
precipitate of calcium phosphate obtained on neutralisation. 

G. W. R. 

Inositol. I. A Method of Estimation. Joseph Needham 
(Biochem. /., 1923, 17, 422—429).—The tissues are extracted with 
dilute aqueous acetone, and from this the inositol is precipitated 
with a saturated basic lead acetate solution. The precipitate is 
then decomposed with hydrogen sulphide, filtered, and the inositol 
in the filtrate is further precipitated with alcohol and is estimated 
by determining the carbon in it, utilising the author’s micro-method 
(cf. this vol., ii, 655). Inositol of ox muscle is identical with that 
produced by the hydrolysis of phytin. S. S. Z. 


Comparative Experiments on the Different Methods of 
Estimating Maltose formed by the Fission of Starch. K. 

Josephson (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 1758—1761).—The results obtained 
by Bertrand’s method in following the course of the fission of 
starch by amylase are uniformly trustworthy; the process docs 
not appear to be inferior to the hypoiodite method of Willstatter 
and Schudel (A., 1918, ii, 337). The main advantage of the latter 
procedure lies in the possibility of estimating aldehydic in the 
presence of ketonic sugars, if other substances which react with 
iodine are absent. 

In the estimation of maltose in pure aqueous solution, the data 
obtained by Bertrand’s process are uniformly somewhat higher 
than those obtained by the hypoiodite method. In general, slightly 
high results are obtained in estimating sugars by Bertrand’s solu¬ 
tions which have been preserved during some months. In the 
estimation of maltose formed by the action of malt amylase on 
starch, the results obtained by the hypoiodite process are uniformly 
slightly lower than those by the Bertrand method; it appears 
possible that a slight, systematic error is inherent to the former 
procedure. tt ttt 


Comparison of Methods of Estimating Starch. K. Alters 
H. Ziegenspeck (Z. Unters. Nahr. Oenussm., 1923, 46, 163— 
V', ^ elVC f 13 ® 1 '? 11 * meth 0 d s 0 f estimating starch in flours 
and brans were tested and the results obtained are given in a table. 

8Uffered fr ° m certain ^advantages, some being 
troublesome and some giving inaccurate results. Mavrhofer’s 

i 8 ? 7 ’.**’ 525 i Ki ves accurate results only 
with pure starches and fails in the case of foodstuffs like flour 
containing bran or substances yielding pentosans. This method 
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can, however, be employed in the case of sausage meats containing 
pure starch, but care must be taken that errors do not arise 
from the incomplete solution of the starch in the aqueous alkali. 
A method based on the estimation of the dextrose produced after 
treating the sample with alcoholic potassium hydroxide is also 
only applicable to pure starches. This method is preferable to 
that of Mayrhofer for estimations of starch in sausage meats. The 
results of estimations of starch in flours and brans by both these 
methods are much increased by the pieces of husk in the samples. 
The polarisation methods of Lintner and Belsehner and of Evers 
are recommended on account of their simplicity. It is occasionally 
^difficult to obtain a sufficiently clear solution for the polarimeter 
in Lehmann and Schowalter’s polarisation method. The possible 
error of polarisation methods is assessed at more than 3%. When 
estimating starch in sausage meats, the possible ‘decomposition of 
the starch by ferments and bacteria must not be overlooked. 

H. C. R. 

Estimation of Lactic Acid in Blood. J. J. R. Macleod 
[with M. E. Armour] (J. Lab. Clin. Med., 1923, 7, 635—642).— 
A modification of Fiirth and Chamass’s method (A., 1910, ii, 807). 
Proteins are precipitated from 25—50 c.c. of blood mixed with 
100 c.c. of 2% hydrochloric acid by the addition of 5% mercuric 
chloride solution; dilution is followed by filtration and removal 
of the mercury as sulphide. An aliquot portion is nearly neutralised 
and evaporated below 40°, and then extracted with ether mixed 
with sodium hydroxide solution in a Dunbar apparatus, after 
addition of ammonium sulphate and phosphoric acid. After 
removal of the ether below 50°, the alkaline sodium lactate is 
distilled with 0*5% sulphuric acid in presence of potassium per¬ 
manganate into a standard solution of potassium hydrogen sulphite, 
which is then titrated against iodine solution. Each 1 c.c. of 
O'liV'-iodine solution corresponds with 0*05 c.c. of OlJV-lactic acid. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Some Causes of Error in the Estimation of /^Hydroxy- 
butyric Acid. Ch. O. Guillaumin (Bull. Soc. Chim. bid ., 1923, 
5, 426—431).—The most practical method for the estimation of 
P-hydroxybutyric acid is that of Van Slyke (A., 1918, ii, 86). The 
blank estimation should not be carried out, since the value so 
obtained is usually due to the oxidation of some of the P-hydroxy- 
butyric acid under the influence of the mercuric reagent. E. S. 

A Modified Test for Phthalates, with Particular Reference 
to the Detection of Ethyl Phthalate. R. E. Andrew (Ini. 
Eng. Chem. t 1923, 15, 838).—Ethyl phthalate is used as a 
denaturant for alcohol for certain purposes. The resorcinol test 
as generally given is not trustworthy, since a satisfactory blank 
cannot be obtained. In carrying out the test, it is necessary to 
avoid heating after adding acid to the resorcinol mixture. Ten c.c. 
of the solution to be tested are evaporated with 5 drops of a 10% 
solution of sodium hydroxide on a steam-bath, 0*5 c.c. of a 5% 
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solution of resorcinol is added, and the liquid again evaporated to 
dryness. It is removed from the bath and 6 drops of concentrated 
sulphuric acid are at once added and mixed thoroughly. When 
cool, 10 c.c. of water are added and it is transferred to a test-tube 
with 10 c.c. of wash water; 5 c.c. of 10% sodium hydroxide solution 
are added, when a green fluoresoence will show the presence of 
phthalate. H. R. 

Precipitation of Tannic Acid by Gelatin. Arthur W. 
Thomas and Alexander Frieden ( Ind. Eng. Chem. f 1923, 15, 
839—841).—Gelatin is completely precipitated by gallotannic acid 
when the ratio of tannin to gelatin is not less than 2 :1 and the 
gelatin-tannin precipitate is not soluble in excess of tannic acid. 
The optimum hydrogen-ion concentration for gallotannic acid is 
p a 4*4—4*6, but there is a definite hydrogen-ion concentration for each 
sort of vegetable tannin for optimal precipitation. If the solution 
is not adjusted to near this value, the precipitate may fail to form. 
The presence of a neutral electrolyte broadens the range of hydrogen- 
ion concentration for precipitation, but does not increase the sensi¬ 
tiveness of the reaction at the optimum hydrogen-ion concentration. 
Under the best conditions, tannin can be detected at dilutions as 
high as 1:100,000—200,000, depending on the source of the tannin. 
The ageing of gelatin solutions has no effect on the sensitiveness in 
testing for tannin, provided bacterial action is prevented. 

H. C. R. 

Identification of Cacao Butters by Curves of Miscibility. 

Marange (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 191—194).—Extending the work 
of Louise (A., 1911, ii, 548, etc.), the author studies the miscibility 
curves for mixtures, with aniline and alcohol, of various pure and 
adulterated cacao butters, and shows that these curves afford a 
ready indication as to the purity of the sample examined. E. E. T. 

Schiffs Rosaniline-Sulphurous Acid Reaction for Aide* 
bydes. Karl Josephson ( Ber ., 1923, 56, [B], 1771—1775).— 
Schiff’s reaction can be applied to aldehydes only under definite 
conditions with regard to the acidity of the solution; the develop¬ 
ment of a not too weak violet coloration is regarded as a fairly 
definite proof of the presence of the aldehydic group. 

A red coloration is caused by a number of organic substances, 
which in all probability do not contain the aldehydic groups. 
The tint is identical with that of rosaniline solutions. The effect is 
attributed to the withdrawal of a portion of the sulphurous acid 
from combination with rosaniline (to form salt-like compounds with 
the proteins), whereby rosaniline is liberated. A red coloration is 
also developed when Schiff’s solution is treated with phosphate 
buffer solutions of P H 4 *5- -7*8, the maximum intensity being 
observed at P H 5*9—6*1. jj 

Tb© Titration of Sodium Formaldehydesulphoxylate. 

Bernard Salkin (Ind. Eng. Chcm., 1923, 15, 848—849).—Con¬ 
trary to what has been stated (of. Heyl and Greer, A., 1922, ii, 
288), sodium formaldehydesulphoxylate can be titrated with 
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ammoniacal copper sulphate or with iodine with concordant results. 
The method of analysis now described involves three titrations, one 
with copper sulphate and two with iodine, from the results of which 
may be calculated the sodium formaldchydesulphoxylate, hypo¬ 
sulphite and hydrogen sulphite-formaldehyde present. In the 
first titration, the solution of the sample (15 g. ih 100 c.c.) is run 
into a standard solution of copper sulphate (125 g. of crystals per 
litre) made strongly ammoniacal, at 55° (1 mol. of CuSO 4 =0*5 mol. 
of hyposulphite or 0*5 mol. of sulphoxylate). For the second titra¬ 
tion, 25 c.c. of a solution of the sample (6 g. per litre) are titrated 
with O’lN-iodine solution, 2 c.c. excess of the iodine solution are 
added, and after five minutes titrated back with thiosulphate solution. 
In this case, 1 mol. of iodine=l/6 mol. of hyposulphite or 1/4 mol. 
of sulphoxylate. These two titrations taken together give both 
hyposulphite and sulphoxylate. In the third titration 50 c.c. 
excess of 0*lA-iodine solution over that used in the second titration 
are added to 25 c.c. of the sample solution, followed by sodium 
hydroxide solution to give a yellow colour. Aftet ten minutes, the 
solution is acidified and titrated back with thiosulphate. From 
the number of c.c. of iodine consumed, one and a half times the 
number of c.c. used in the second titration are subtracted. The 
difference is the equivalent of the sodium hydrogen sulphite- 
formaldehyde present. All the titrations must be made in absence 
of air. E. H. R. 

Estimation of Aldehydes and Ketones in Essential Oils. 

C. T. Bennett and F. C. L. Bateman (Perf. and Essent. Oils Rec 
1923, 14, 268).—A critical examination of the two methods generally 
adopted for the estimation of aldehydes and ketones in essential 
oils, namely the “ bisulphite ” method and the “ neutral sulphite ” 
method. E. M. V. 

Some Observations on the Detection of Acetone in Urine. 

B. A. van Ketel (Pharm. WeeJcblad , 1923, 50, 833—836).—The 
methods of Legal and le Nobel are not very sensitive, but the modi¬ 
fication of Rotheva gives much better results. The ammonia used 
must be free from acetone; ammonia often contains traces of 
acetone, which may be due to its preparation from plant residues or 
from turf. Acetoacetic acid, which may be present in the urine 
of persons suffering from diabetes, readily forms acetone, and may 
thus invalidate the test, but P-hydroxybutyric acid does not give a 
positive result with the ordinary methods. S. I. L. 

Estimation of Acetone and of Ethyl Alcohol in Mixtures 
of the Two. J. H. Bushill (J. Soc. Chem. Ind ., 1923, 42, £16 — 
218t). —The acetone is estimated iodometrically by the method 
described by Rakshit (A., 1916, ii, 544); the quantity of alcohol 
present is calculated from the specific gravity of the mixture after 
allowance has been made for the acetone. Tables are given, showing 
the specific gravity of solutions containing small quantities of acetone 
and alcohol. W. P. S. 
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Volumetric Estimation of Acetone. Al. Ionescu, (Mlle) 
Euse Spirescu, and D. Popescu (Bui. Soc. Chim. BomAnia , 1923, 
5, 16—21).—Ten c.c. of acetone solution (about 0*5%), 10 c.c. of 
50% sulphuric acid, 10 c.c. of mercuric sulphate solution (50 g. of 
mercuric oxide dissolved in 200 g. of sulphuric acid and diluted to 
1 litre), and 100 c.c. of water are boiled together in a reflux 
apparatus for twenty minutes. The precipitate is then collected on 
a filter, washed with 200 c.c. of water, transferred to a flask and 
dissolved by heating with 25 c.c. of a mixture of sulphuric acid and 
nitric acid (sulphuric acid, 2 parts, nitric acid, 1 part). The solution 
is treated with a few drops of permanganate solution to destroy 
nitrous compounds, diluted with 100 c.c. of water, 12 drops of 10% 
sodium nitroprusside solution are added, and the turbid mixture is 
titrated with N/ 10-sodium chloride solution, the disappearance of 
the turbidity denoting the end-point of the titration. Each c.c. 
of N /10-sodium chloride solution is equivalent to 0*0028 g. of 
acetone; this factor is found by actual experiment with pure 
acetone and is higher than the theoretical value (0*002348). 

W. P. S. 

Estimation of Tryptophan. George E. Holm and Geo. R. 
Greenbank (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1788—1792).—Some 
of the difficulties and errors in the various methods previously used 
are indicated. The effect of temperature and time on the reaction 
of tryptophan with p-dimethylaminobenzaldehyde in 20% hydro¬ 
chloric acid has been studied. In this concentration of acid, the 
reaction requires greater time than is generally supposed. Thus at 
37° about eight days are necessary. At higher temperatures, the 
time required for the development of the colour is less, but the 
colour is then less stable. Pure tryptophan in solution can be 
accurately estimated by this method (cf. May and Rose, this vol., i, 
160). Experiments on casein, fibrin, and Witte’s peptone show that 
the tryptophan content of proteins can also be accurately estimated 
by this method without previous hydrolysis of the protein, but 
apparently an enzyme-digested protein is more suitable. There is 
excellent agreement between the tryptophan content of fibrin as 
estimated by the colorimetric method (5*00%), and as found by the 
“ humin ” formation method (5*05%) of Gortner and Holm (A.. 
1918, i, 84). W. S. N. 

Estimation of Urea by Urease. George Maofeat Wishart 
(Biochem. J., 1923, 17, 403—405).—A method based on treating 
urea with soja bean meal in presence of sodium carbonate and 
blowing over the ammonia into standard acid. The method is 
accurate to less than 1%. g g 2 . 

Estimation of Blood Urea. Jeanette Allen Behre (J. 

Chem., 1923, 56, 395—404).—In the estimation of urea in 
whole blood, considerably higher (50%) results may be obtained 
when concentrated extracts of soja bean are used than when dilute 
extracts are employed. This is possibly due to the presence in the 
soja bean, in small concentration, of a second enzyme which produces 
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ammonia from some constituent of blood other than urea. This 
constituent is present mainly in the corpuscles; it does not diffuse 
through collodion. Blood filtrates, obtained by heat coagulation 
or by precipitation with tungstic acid, do not give increased values 
for urea with increased concentrations of extract. E. S. 

Application of the Diazotisation of the Benzoyl (Group in 
the Toxicological Detection of Alkaloids. Henri Pecker 
(< J . Pharrn. Chim ., 1923, [vii], 28, 13—15).—Guerbet’s method for 
the detection of alkaloids containing benzoyl groups (cf. A., 1920, ii, 
517) is inapplicable in the presence of ptomaines, since the latter 
alone can give rise to the characteristic orange colour. 

W. T. K. B. 

Preparation and Comparison of Standards for the 
Estimation of Creatine and Creatinine. Graham Edgar 
(J. Biol . Chem., 1923, 56, 1—6).—Of the various substances which 
have been proposed as standards for the estimation of creatine and 
creatinine by Folin’s colorimetric method (A., 1914, ii, 505), crea¬ 
tinine zinc chloride and creatinine picrate are considered to be the 
most suitable since they are readily obtained pure. Creatinine 
zinc chloride can be readily prepared by fusing commercial creatine 
with anhydrous zinc chloride. E. S. 

Physiology and Pathology of the Bile r Secretion. I. Esti¬ 
mation of the Bile Acids in Human Duodenal Bile. F. Rosen¬ 
thal and M. Freiherr von Falkenhausen (Arch, expt . Path . 
Pharm., 1923,98,321—338).—The various methods for the estimation 
of the bile acids are reviewed and a new method, suitable for clinical 
use, is described in which the gasometric method of Foster and 
Hooper (A., 1919, ii, 376) is combined with a sulphur estimation of 
the alcohol-soluble fraction of the bile. When applied to human 
bile, the gasometric estimation gives the total glycine and taurine 
derived from the bile acids, whilst the sulphur estimation gives the 
amount of taurocholic acid present. The value for glycocholic acid 
is then obtained by calculation. E. S. 

Means for Differentiating between Chondrin and Glutin. 

M. A. Rakuzin (Chem. Ztg., 1923, 47, 602).—Chondrin gives a 
very opalescent solution which gives the xanthoproteic reaction, 
whereas glutin gives a clear transparent solution in concentrations 
up to 0*75% which is not coloured by nitric acid. A hot 10% 
gelatin solution containing chondrin is immediately gelatinised by 
the addition of a saturated solution of chrome alum. A 0*2% 
chondrin solution shows no appreciable difference on addition of 
barium chloride owing to the already strong opalescence; if, however, 
the solution is stirred with 10% of aluminium hydroxide and filtered, 
the filtrate gives an immediate precipitate with barium chloride 
of the barium salt of chondroitinsulphonic acid ([a] D =+46*5°). A 
gelatin solution gives an immediate precipitate with barium chloride. 

A. R. P« 
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Preservative Principles of Hops. HI. Thomas Kennedy 
Walker (J, Inst . Brewing , 1923,29,379—399; cf. this vol., i, 78).~ 
Light petroleum does not appear to be a suitable solvent for the 
extraction of hops, as it is slow in its extractive action and, indeed, 
fails to extract the resins thoroughly in the cold, and is, moreover, 
liable to hasten the resinification of the (3-acid. The author finds 
that extraction with methyl aloohol gives better results and a 
method is described for estimating the soft resins in hops by means 
of this solvent ; the method gives higher results than those in 
common use. T. H. P. 

Colorimetric Estimation of Hydrogen-ion Concentration in 
Soils. C. T. Gimingham (J. Agric. Sci ., 1923, 13, 69—73).—A 
difficulty in the estimation of hydrogen-ion concentration in soil 
extracts has been due to their turbidity. The author has used the 
displacement method of Parker (A., 1922, i, 511), whereby it is 
possible to obtain comparatively clear liquid suitable for colori¬ 
metric hydrogen-ion estimations. Comparison of the results with 
those obtained electrometrically shows a fair agreement. In some 
cases, however, the hydrogen-ion concentration estimated colori- 
metrically on the first, clear, portion of the percolate showed a 
less satisfactory agreement with the electrometric figure than that 
determined on the later, more turbid, portions. G. W. R. 

Estimation of Humus in Soils. V. Agafonoff ( Compt . rend., 
1923,117, 404—406).—A comparison of three methods of estimat¬ 
ing the humus content of soils : (1) The ignition method, taken as 
giving standard results, (2) Simon s method (this vol., ii, 506), and 
(3) the sulphuric-chromic acid oxidation method. It was found 
that the second method gives practically the same results as method 
(1), whilst being mucli less tedious. Method (3) gives low results, 
which falls in line with Simon’s work, and indicates that whilst all 
the humus substances in some soils are oxidised under the given 
conditions, in other ^oils only a portion of the humus is oxidised. 
The chlorine index of a soil gives a rough indication of its humus 
content. ' E. E. T. 
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Open-spark Spectra and their Application in Chemical 
Analysis. C. Auer von Welsbach (Ann. Physik, 1923, [iv], 
71, 7—11).—The author advocates the more general application 
of spectrum analysis, and more especially the use of open-spark 
spectra in chemical analysis. Attention is directed to the change 
jpccurring in the spectrum of a substance due to the presence of 
other substances. J. S. G. T. 

Grouping of the Lines in the Secondary Spectrum of 
Hydrogen. K. Basu (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 417—420).— 
Objections to the application of the quantum relation hv= W to 
the process of molecular dissociation underlying the emission of 
the secondary spectrum of hydrogen are briefly reviewed. Assum¬ 
ing that the lines in this spectrum originate*in two hydrogen nuclei 
separated by a definite distance, with an electron revolving about 
them, an expression involving amongst other factors azimuthal 
and radial quantum numbers, and the intra-nuclear distance is 
derived for the frequencies of the emitted lines. Assuming the 
intra-nuclear distance to be 10"* cm. the author shows that the 
calculated frequencies fall into five classes, and that within each 
class there is very close agreement between the calculated and 
observed values of the frequencies. J. S. G. T. 

The Band-spectrum of Iodine. R. Mecke (Ann. Physik , 
1923, [iv], 71, 104—134).—Particulars are given of measurements 
of 130 lines constituting the heads of bands in the absorption band- 
spectrum of iodine. Those are classified into ten series and it is 
shown that the frequencies of respective lines in the various series 
can be represented by a formula of the Deslandres type expanded 
as far as n 3 , namely, v(n x \ n 2 )== 18320*97—213*76w 1 +0*596n 1 2 + 
0*0021tt 1 8 —80*66n 2 — l-012«2 2 +0*0033a 2 3 , the values of n. rang¬ 
ing from 0 to 9, and of n 2 from —33 to +24. Particulars of wave¬ 
lengths and frequencies are given for the constituent lines in the 
bands AX 6781*89, 6877*36, 6837*32, and 6934*16 A. The components 
may be represented by a Deslandres type of formula, thus : v= 
v(n x \ n 2 )-—bm 2 , where the value of 26 deduced from measurements 
of one group of 60 lines is 0*0161, and from another is 0*0176, the 
value increasing with increase of the value of the parameter m. 
No evidence was obtained of the existence of P and B series of 
lines in the various bands. The relation of the resonance spectrum 
of iodine to its absorption spectrum is discussed. J. S. G. T. 

The Effect of Metallic Surfaces on the Spectra of Mercury, 
Cadmium, Helium, and Oxygen. L. Janioki and E. Lau 
(Ann. Physik , 1923, [iv], 7, 562—666).—Experiments carried out to 
ascertain the effect, if any, produced on the respective spectra of 
mercury, cadmium, helium, and oxygen excited in a discharge tube 
vol. exxiv. ii. 25 
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by coating the constricted portion of the discharge tube with a 
semi-transparent layer of silver are described. In the case of the 
discharge in mercury vapour contained in such a tube, a mercury 
band-spectrum was strongly developed. In the case of the dis¬ 
charge in cadmium vapour, the band spectrum was more strongly 
developed in the silvered than in the unsilvered tube. A similar 
phenomenon was exhibited by the discharge in oxygen, the band 
spectrum being developed at a higher pressure in the silvered than 
in the unsilvered tube. Changes in the relative intensities of com¬ 
ponents of the line spectrum of mercury accompanied the develop¬ 
ment of the band spectrum in the vapour. No effect whatsoever 
was observed in the case of the discharge in helium. J. S. G. T. 

Distribution of Intensity in, and Origin of the Band 
Spectrum of Nitrogen. H. Kirschbaum (Ann. Physik, 1923, 
[iv], 71, 289—316).—Details are given of the variation with temper¬ 
ature of the intensities of lines in positive and negative groups of 
bands in the band spectrum of nitrogen, excited either in a canal-ray 
discharge or cathode ray discharge in the gas, the variation of 
temperature being effected either by external agency, or internally 
by electronic impacts at various gas pressures. The results indicate 
that the effects of high temperature in the positive column of the 
cathode discharge and of the impact of canal rays are the same, 
the respective intensities of the higher members of a band and the 
higher heads of bands in a group being in each case increased. It 
is concluded that either agency increases the amplitude of oscillation 
of the diatomic molecular systems originating the emission of the 
band spectrum. J. S. G. T. 

The Band Spectrum of Carbon Monoxide. E. Hulth&n 
(Ann. Physik, 1923, [iv], 71, 41—49).—It is shown that the wave¬ 
lengths of the lines constituting the four bands AA5610, 5198, 
4835, and 4393 A. in the spectrum of carbon monoxide can be 
arranged in series, P, Q, and R, such that R(m) — Q(m)—Q(m +1) — 
P(m+1), where the symbols have the customary significance. 
This relation is not quite so exactly satisfied by the band X 4393 A. 
as in the case of the other three bands. The relation R(m)~ 
Q(m)==3-885 m is found to hold for the bands XX 5610, 5198, and 
4835 A., whilst for the remaining band, X 4393 A., the corresponding 
relation is R(m)—Q(m)— 3-845 m. It is concluded that the three 
former bands originate in the same initial condition of the radiating 
molecule, whilst the bands XX 4835 and 4393 A. correspond with an 
identical final condition of the molecule. It is probable that the 
bands AA 0622 and 6078 A. belong to the system discussed. 

J. S. G. T. 

Relation between the Spectra of Ionised Potassium and 
of Argon. P. Zeeman and H. W. J. Dik (Ann. Physik, 1923, 
[iv], 71, 199—203).—The electronic configurations of the ionised 
potassium atom and of argon resemble one another in that each 
comprises eighteen electrons, and differ only in that the nuclear 
charge in the case of the former is one unit greater than in the 
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latter ease. The displacement law of Kossel and Sommerfeld 
(A., 1919, ii, 878) indicates that the spark spectrum of any element 
is related to the arc spectrum of the preceding element in the periodic 
table. Literature dealing with the characteristic arc ana spark 
spectra of potassium and of argon is briefly reviewed. It is remarked 
that the spark spectrum of singly ionisea potassium is most readily 
excited by means of an electrodeless ring-discharge in potassium 
vapour. Paulson (A., 1915, ii, 194) showed that for lines in the 
argon spectrum included between AA 9233 and 3319 A. the respec¬ 
tive frequencies can be expressed in terms of constants B , < 7 , and 
£ connected by the relations £=-4 +846*1; C=A +1649*3; 
£=-4+2256*1. The authors show that between the frequencies 
of lines included between XX 6594 and 3063 A. in the spark spectrum 
of potassium a similar and even simpler relation, expressed in the 
form Q=P+847; £=P+1695; £=P+2542, exists. The same 
numerical constant, approximately equal to 847, occurs in the 
expressions for A and Q , and the constant difference between 
succeeding members of the Q, R, S series is also equal to this constant. 
It is suggested that this constant has some simple physical signi¬ 
ficance. J. S. G. T. 

Series of Multiple Lines with Fourfold Rydberg Constant 
in the Spectrum of Potassium. Knud Aage Nissen (. Astro - 
phys. «/., 1923, 57, 185—190).—Sixty-four lines between X 1873 
and X 4608 have been arranged in one diffuse subordinate series, 
(2p)—(md) y and in sharp subordinate series, (2p x )—(ms r ), (2p v )— 
(m*")> (2p u )—(m8"'), (2p t )—(m8') } and (2 p t )—(ms"). An average 
agreement within one unit is obtained between the observed values 
reduced to international vacuum wave-numbers and those com¬ 
puted by Ritz’s formulae. The results support Sommerfeld 5 s sug¬ 
gestion that there is a relationship between the spark spectrum 
of an alkali and the arc spectrum of the inert gas with atomic 
number one less. (See also McLennan, A., 1921, ii, 667; Schillinger, 
Sitzungsber. K. Alcad . Wiss. Wien , 1909,118, II, A, 266; A., 1910, 
ii, 369; Nelthorpe, Astrophys. «/., 1919, 41, 16). A. A. E. 

The Spark Spectrum of Rubidium. H. Reinheimmer (Ann. 
Physik, 1923, [iv], 71, 162—177).—Particulars are given of 142 
lines included between XX 3320 and 7320 A. in the spark spectrum 
of rubidium excited in a discharge tube containing helium at about 
3 mm. pressure, and of 12 lines in the arc spectrum of the metal. 
The displacement law of Sommerfeld and Kossel (A., 1919, ii, 378) 
indicates that if the spark spectrum of rubidium is attributable to 
tho singly ionised atom of the metal, this spectrum should be 
analogous in structure to the arc spectrum of krypton. A direct 
comparison of these two spectra is at present impossible, but the 
comparison may be effected by way of the neon spectrum which 
is known to contain 10 p-terms. In this manner it has been found 
possible to classify 103 lines in the spark spectrum of rubidium 
into series containing a large number of p-terms. This result is 
held to confirm qualitatively the validity of the displacement law. 

J. S. G. T. 

25* 
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The Arc Spectrum of Lead. Walter Grotrian (Naturtviss., 
1923, 11, 266—266; from Chem. Zentr ., 1923, i, 1413—1414).— 
The absorption spectrum of lead at 700—800° shows a first line at 
2823 A., which is held to be due to the term corresponding with 
the normal lead atom. At 1100° lines occur at 3639, 3683, 4057, 
2614, 2613, and 2577 A. The line 2833 A. is the fundamental line 
of a subsidiary series which occurs in emission as a transition from 
2 8 to 2p 4 . G. W. R. 

Spectrum Analysis of the Rare Earths. J. M. Eder (Ann. 
Physik , 1923, fiv,] 71, 12—18).—The main characteristics of the 
arc spectra of the rare elements yttrium, erbium, thulium, lutecium, 
neo-ytterbium, samarium, gadolinium, europium, “ eurosamarium,” 
terbium, “ welsium,” and holmium are discussed. The author 
considers the elemental character of thulium and terbium to be 
definitely established. That of samarium is not certain. 

J. S. G. T. 


The Spark Spectra of Aluminium. I and II. F. Paschen 
(Ann. Physik, 1923, [iv], 71, 142—161; 537—561).—I. Particulars 
are given of the modes of excitation of the spectra of Al 1 , Al 11 , 
and Al m . Various lines in the spark spectrum of doubly-ionised 
aluminium, Al m , are classified into series and the spectrum is com¬ 
pared with those of Na 1 , Mg 11 , and H, the comparison confirming 
Bohr’s conclusions relating to the electronic characteristics of these 
elements. In particular, it is pointed out that the ordinary spark 
spectrum of aluminium contains, in addition to a series of lines of 
the Fowler type, a series of lines analogous to those in the arc 
spectrum of Na 1 , with the difference that Rydberg’s constant, 
2v, in the series-formula for the latter is replaced by 9 N in the 
series-formula for the lines of Al 111 , in accordance with Bohr’s 
theory. 

II. The author tabulates the intensities, wave-lengths, frequencies, 
and combination formulae of about 300 lines in the spark spectrum 
of singly-ionised aluminium, Al 11 . Various series of triplets in 
the spectrum are classified, and formulae giving the frequencies of 
the series 4/ t - mf\ 4p t — ms, mpi—mdj deduced. Similarly, values 
of the respective wave-lengths, frequencies, and differences of 
frequencies of the systems of triplets in the spectrum of chlorine 
excited between aluminium electrodes in an atmosphere of helium 
containing very little chlorine are tabulated and discussed. The 
spark spectrum of AF is compared with those of Mg 1 and hydrogen 

J.S.G.T. 


Regularities of tile Spectral Lines of Iron and the Atomic 
Bfognetic Field. H. Nagaoka and Y. Sugiuka (Nature, 1923,112, 
359).—A preliminary account of regularities observed, partkmlarly 
between A. 2400 and A. 3000 A. The results appear to support the 
magneton theory. It is thought that the intricate nature of the 
spectral lines m ferromagnetic metals may ultimately be traced 
to the existence of an inner atomic field. A A E 
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Symmetrical Series of lines in the Spectrum of Iron. 

A. Hagenbach and H. Schumacher (Ann. Physik , 1923, [iv], 71, 
19 — 40). — In continuation of previous work (Arch, de Oenive , 1919, 1 , 
231) the authors have found two pairs of symmetrical double series 
of lines, the symmetry relating to the frequencies of the lines in the 
spectrum of iron. The one pair of double series occurs towards 
the red end of the spectrum, the other towards the violet end. 
The centre of symmetry is very approximately the same for the 
respective members of each pair, thus for lines in the respective 
groups 1,2,3, and 4, the centres of symmetry occur at XX 5135*395± 
0 151,5132-943±0-174, 3683 04±014,3682 05±0-12 A. Formal® 
involving three constants and a single variable parameter are 
deduced for the frequencies of the lines in the various groups. 
There are as follows : Group I, v= 194727 ±11412m 4 /(m 2 —l*3544wi 
+13-581) 2 , m= 3,4, 5 . . Group II, v==194820±11743m 4 /(m 2 - 
0-5038m+5-7173) 2 , m=2, 3, 4 . . .;. Group III, v=271515± 
6735m 4 /(m 2 —0*384m+6*48) 2 , wi=2, 3, 4 . . .; Group IV, v= 
271588±6136ra 4 /(m 2 -—l*20279m+104354) 2 , 2, 3, 4. . . . The 

effects of pressure and of a magnetic field (Zeeman effect) on the 
various groups of lines are briefly discussed. The symmetrical 
character of the wave-lengths of certain groups of lines discovered 
by Gehrcke in the spectrum of iron (A., 1921, ii, 612; Physikal. Z. 9 

1922, 23, 432) is critically examined, and the author concludes 
that the data available are insufficient to decide whether such 
symmetry is best expressed in terms of wave-lengths or frequencies. 

J. S. Q. T. 

Regularities in the Arc Spectrum of Vanadium. W. F. 

Meggers (J. Washington Acad. Sci., 1923, 13, 317—325).—Of the 
2000 lines already measured in the arc spectrum of vanadium about 
15% have been now assigned to multiplets, tables of sixteen of 
which are given. Vanadium as a representative of Group V of 
the periodic classification is thus shown to conform to the alterna¬ 
tion law of Kossel and Sommerfeld, which is now verified for aro 
spectra across the entire table. A. R. P. 

Tesla-luminescence Spectra. III. Some Mono-substitu¬ 
tion Products of Benzene. William Hamilton McVicker, 
Joseph Kenneth Marsh, and Alfred Walter Stewart (T., 

1923, 123, 2147—2163). 

Absorption Spectra of Nitrosylsulphuric Acid and of the 
Complex Compounds of Copper Sulphate and Ferrous 
Sulphate with Nitric Oxide. H. I. Schlesinger and Albert 
Salathe (J. Amer. Chem. Soc 1923, 45,1863—1878).—The absorp¬ 
tion spectrum ot nitrosylsulphuric acid dissolved in sulphuric acid 
of various concentrations has been obtained and examined. The 
spectra show that appreciable quantities of the former remain 
undecomposed when the sulphuno acid is diluted to 50% with 
water, and that in sulphuric acid of greater concentrations relatively 
large amounts of nitrosylsulphuric acid are present. This result 
disproves one of the fundamental assumptions made by Raschig 
in his development of the theory of the chamber process. Absorp* 

25*2 
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tion spectra of the complexes formed by ferrous sulphate with 
nitric oxide in solutions of sulphuric acid of various concentrations 
have been photographed. The spectroscopic data confirm the 
view that there are two such complexes, both of the composition 
FeS0 4 ,N0, and show that one of them is stable when the concen¬ 
tration of the sulphuric acid is greater than 65%, and the other 
when the concentration of acid is below 50%. Absorption spectra 
of CuS 0 4 ,N0 have also been obtained and the spectra of these 
complex salts have been compared with those of the so-called 
ferrous and cupric nitrosisulphonates and have been found to be 
identical. A preliminary investigation of the absorption spectrum 
of “ nitrosisulphonic acid ” has shown it to be very similar to that 
of the ferrous sulphate-nitric oxide complex exiting in.concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid solution. This result supports tne view that 
possibly nitrosisulphonic acid should be regarded as an unstable 
solution of a complex compound of sulphuric acid and nitric oxide. 
Examination of the spectra of solutions of nitric acid in concen¬ 
trated sulphuric acid, both before and after the solutions have been 
heated, shows that nitric acid is not readily decomposed in such 
solutions into nitrosylsulphuric acid, at least if the solution is not 
very concentrated with respect to nitric acid. The character of 
the absorption spectrum of nitrosylsulphuric acid favours the view 
that this substance is present in solution largely as nitrososulphonic 
acid. J. F. S. 

The Spectrophotometric Method for the Investigation of 
Dyes in Textile Fabrics by Transmitted Light. N. Uspenski 
and G. WqrOnkov (Z. Physik , 1923, 17, 112—116).—The applica¬ 
tion of the Konig-Martens polarisation spectrophotometer to the 
determination of the absorption curves of various dyes contained 
in various dyed textile fabrics—cotton, wool, and silk— is briefly 
described. J. S. G. T. 

Phosphorescent Zinc Sulphide. A. A. Guntz ( Compt . rend., 
1923, 177, 479—482).—A study of the phosphorescence of mixed 
crystals of zinc and cadmium sulphides. The phosphorescence 
of zinc sulphide changes in colour from greenish-blue to red with 
increasing quantities of cadmium sulphide. With a 12%, 20%, and 
30% content of the latter substance, thephosphorescence is,respec¬ 
tively, lemon-yellow, orange, and red. The orange phosphorescence 
induced by the addition of traces of manganese to zinc sulphide is 
neither vigorous nor persistent, whereas cadmium sulphide produces 
no effect unless present in fairly large quantities, and does not 
diminish the vigour or the duration of phosphorescence, the colour 
change being a light-absorption effect and not due to phosphorogenic 
action on the part of cadmium sulphide* (cf. A., 1922, ii, 502). 

* E. E. T. 

Chemical Constitution and Rotatory Power. VI. In¬ 
fluence of the Chemical Function of the Substituent Groups. 
Mario Betti (( Oazzetia , 1923, 53, i, 417-431).—The results pre¬ 
viously obtained (A., 1907, ii, 661, 726; 1916, ii, 279; 1921, i, 107) 
are summarised. T. H P 
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Partial and Consecutive Reactions in the Photosensitive 
System: Quinine Sulphate, Chromic and Sulphuric Acids. 

George S. Forbes, John C. Woodhouse, and Reginald S. Dean 
(J. Amer . Chem. Soc 1923, 45, 1891—1895).—The photochemical 
oxidation of quinine sulphate by chromic acid in the presence of 
sulphuric acid in the light emitted by a quartz mercury lamp has 
been investigated. With two photochemically activated reactants 
the total reaction velocity should be the sum of four partial reactions 
with four different velocity constants. One involves two activated 
molecular species, another only unactivated species, and two 
others involve one activated and one unactivated species. It is 
shown from the present work that species known to be activated 
in some reactions may give no evidence of activation in others. 
The concentration of a photochemically unactivated reactant is 
shown to be without effect on the velocity'of a photochemical 
reaction, provided that its concentration is not so small that its 
reaction with activated reactants does not become the slow stage 
of the total process. J. F. S. 

Long-range Particles from Radium-active Deposit. Ger¬ 
hard Kirsoh and Hans Pettersson ( Nature , 1923, 112, 394— 
395).—By enclosing dry radium emanation mixed with oxygen in 
thin-walled capillaries of potassium glass or silica lined with alu¬ 
minium foil (thickness 12 p.) pressing well against the glass, a strong 
and practically constant source of hydrogen nuclei is obtained. 
This method has been applied to scandium, vanadium, and cobalt 
(as oxides), arsenic, and indium (as chlorides); these elements do 
not give off long-range particles (>30 cm. of air) in greater number 
than 3x or 4xX. 10~ 8 , where N is the number of a-particles from 
radium-C* discharged within the capillary. 

By spreading substances over copper foil (which, after removal 
of occluded gases, showed a comparatively small number of hydrogen 
particles, probably “ neutral ” particles), fairly conclusive evidence 
was obtained that hydrogen nuclei are emitted from silicon, glucinum 
(oxide), magnesium (oxide), and lithium (carbonate), the approxi¬ 
mate maximal ranges in air being, resjiectivdy, 12 cm., 18 cm., 
J3 cm., and 10 cm. A. A. E. 

The (3-Ray Spectrum of Uranium-A^ and its Significance. 

Lise Meitner (Z . Physik , 1923, 17, 54—66).—The p-ray magnetic 
spectrum of uranium-Xj has been found to consist of three sharp 
lines corresponding, respectively, with values of Hp equal to 1057, 
1028, and 927, and a faint band the centre of which corresponds 
with a value of Hp equal to 1163, H denoting the strength of the 
magnetic field employed measured in Gauss units, and p the radius 
of curvature (in cm.) of the respective paths of the emitted p*rays 
in the field. The three sharp lines originate in the L , and N 

levels and the corresponding rays are ejected by the K a charac¬ 
teristic radiation of the thorium isotope uranium-X* excited by 
the primary p-rays. Individual atoms are concerned throughout 
the whole process of disintegration. Apart from characteristic 
Rflntgen radiation, no y-rays are emitted by uranium-X r The 
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results indicate that the primary p-rays are emitted from the atomic 
nucleus with a definite velocity, and are in agreement with the 
suggestion of Rosseland (Z. Phyaik, 1923, 14, 173) that an excited 
atomic system can pass to the unexcited state by the emission of 
one of its constituent particles in the form of a corpuscular ray as 
an alternative to the emission of radiation. J. S. G. T. 

The y-Rays of Uranium-X and their Relation to Uranium-X^ 
and Uranium-X 2 . Otto Hahn and Lise Meitner (Z. Phyaik, 
1923, 7, 157—167).—In continuation of previous work (preceding 
abstract), the authors have determined the absorption, by various 
thicknesses of lead, of the y-rays emitted by uranium-X, and the 
distribution of the respective groups of rays amongst the com¬ 
ponents uranium-X 1 and uranium-X 2 . The experimental method 
employed eliminated the effect of (3-rays from the observations. 
Three classes of rays were distinguished in the radiation emitted 
from uranium-X, and these were characterised by the following 
respective values of the thickness of lead required to reduce their 
initial activities by one-half: 9-6, 3-0, and 0*36 mm. Taken in 
conjunction with the results of Richardson (A., 1914, ii, 160) the 
results indicate that four types of y-rays are emitted by a mixture 
of uranium-X x and uranium-X 2 . Of these, the nuclear hard y-rays 
(9*6 mm., 3*0 mm.) are associated with uranium-X 2 entirely, whiist 
the remaining group of y-rays observed (0*36 mm.) and that observed 
by Richardson (half-absorption value 0*29 mm. aluminium) are 
associated entirely with uranium-X* and constitute, respectively, 
the characteristic X- and L-R6ntgen radiation, a conclusion which 
is in agreement with a deduction drawn by Meitner from previous 
work concerned with the analysis of the p-radiation emitted by 
uranium-X (loc cit.). J. S. G. T. 

Electrochemistry of Gases. S. C. Lind (Amer. Eledrochem . 
Soc. [advance copy], 1923, 61—69).—A theoretical paper in which 
as a result of kinetic studies of gas reactions under ionising con¬ 
ditions (a-radiation), the following new principles, which are sup¬ 
ported by recent electronic evidence may be put forward. Gaseous 
ions tend to form additive products with neutral molecules, which 
complexes are the intermediate products of gaseous electrochemical 
reactions. As a deduction from the above, ions do not interact, 
nor do molecules or atoms otherwise activated interact. Their 
momentary concentrations are too low; they react only with neutral 
or unactivated molecules. A low momentary concentration of an 
activated substance is capable of explaining the action of negative 
catalysts or inhibitors. Active ions may be destroyed bv reverse 
action either in a uni- or multi-component system, without any 
effective chemical action resulting. This reversal may be prevented 
by a suitable acceptor. Free electrons will play a primary part 
in producing chemical reaction only in gaseous systems containing 
at least one gas with affinity for electrons. Absence of such a gas 
will result in a reaction with a lower MjN ratio than when one 
is present. A secondary role is always played by electrons in 
restoring final electrical neutrality. J. F. S. 
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Electricity in Flames. H. A. Wilson (Amer . Electrockem. 
Sac. [advance copy], 1923, 51—60).—A theoretical paper in which 
the present state of knowledge on the electrical properties of flames 
is reviewed. The electrical conductivity of salt vapours in flames, 
ionic mobilities in flames, the behaviour of flames in a magnetic 
field, the charge carried by the ions of salt vapours at high temper¬ 
atures, the electrical conductivity of flames for rapidly alternating 
currents, and the thermodynamical theory of ionisation at high 
temperatures are considered. A bibliography of the subject is 
appended to the paper. J. F. S. 

The Quinhydrone Electrode as a Comparison Electrode. 

Stig Veibel (T., 1923, 123, 2203—2207). 

Oxidation-Reduction. W. Mansfield Clark (US. Pub . 
Health Rep ., No. 823).—A theoretical treatment of oxidation, 
involving the measurement of oxidation potentials. J. F. S. 

Heat Losses and Chemical Action in the High-voltage, 
High-frequency Discharge through Air. Farrington Daniels, 
Paul Keene, and P. D. V. Manning (Amer. Electrockem . Soc. 9 
1923, 141—151. [Advance copy]).—Experiments with a high 
frequency corona discharge at about 100,000 volts indicate 
that of the energy supplied to the discharge chamber, about 
2% only was converted into chemical energy. This chemical 
efficiency is of the same order as that afforded by arc and other 
types of corona discharges in air. Short exposures to the dis¬ 
charge gave higher chemical efficiencies than long ones. The 
ratio of ozone to nitric acid produced by the discharge varied 
from 24 to 16, according to the character of the discharge, an 
increase of nitric acid accompanying an increase of intensity of 
the pink streamers, whilst uniformity of the blue corona increased 
the proportion of ozone. J. S. G. T. 

Source of Trouble in Electrometric Measurements of 
Hydrogen-ion Concentration. W. T. Bovie and Walter S. 
Hughes (J. Amer. Chem. Soc ., 1923, 45, 1904—1905).—It is 
pointed out that inaccuracies in the measurement of hydrogen-ion 
concentration may arise, which are due to the diffusion of mercurio 
chloride from the calomel electrode. This substance poisons the 
hydrogen electrode, slightly at first, but more as time goes on 
until eventually no trustworthy measurements can be made even 
with freshly platinised electrodes. A method of avoiding this error 
is described which can be used with a quadrant electrometer, which 
consists in closing the mouth of the calomel electrode with a very 
thin-walled glass bulb which is inserted in the liquid and is suffi¬ 
ciently conducting when an electrometer is used but not when a 
galvanometer is employed. J. F. S. 

A Comparison of the Heating-curve and Quenching Methods 
of Melting-point determinations. George W. Morey ( J . 
Washington Awd. Sci ., 1923, 13, 326—329).—Comparison of the 
results qtitained with sodium metasilicate shows that the melting 
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point determined by the heating-curve method is about 2° lower 
than that obtained by the quenching method, which is probably 
the more correct. The latter point lies on the sharply rising section 
of the heating curve just after the section that is flattened out. 
[Cf. J.S.C.I. , 1923, Oct.] A. R. P. 

The Calorific Value of Carbon Compounds- Dimitri 
Konovalov (T., 1923, 123, 2184—2202). 

The Density of liquids below 0°. Jean Timmermans (Bull. 
Soc . chim. Belg ., 1923, 32, 299—306; cf. A., 1912, ii, 738).—The 
densities between 0° and the freezing points of ammonia, phosphorus 
trichloride, carbon disulphide, ethyl bromide, propionitrile, ethyl 
alcohol, and w-propyl alcohol are determined. It is shown that 
the scale of low temperatures adopted by the French is identical 
with that adopted in America, but is different from the German. 
The rule previously enunciated, d max /d cr[t - d aii Jd {Xxtor ., is confirmed. 

H. H. 

Metallic Cementation. H. Weiss (Ann. Chim., 1923, [ix], 
19, 201—275).—The author has studied the interfacial penetration 
of copper with nine other metals under various conditions, and, 
although the results show considerable variation both with temper¬ 
ature and with the nature of the second metal, he was able to draw 
certain general conclusions as to the nature and mechanism of the 
action. [Cf. J.S.CJ., 1923, 982 a.] H. J. E. 

Equilibrium of the Ternary System Bismuth-Tin-Zinc. 

Sheikii D. Muzaffar (T., 1923, 123, 2341—2352). 

The Kinetics of the Reaction between Ferrous Phosphate 
and Sulphur Dioxide in Phosphoric Acid Solution. Sydney 
Raymond Carter and John Alfred Valentine Butler (T., 
1923, 123, 2370—2380). 

Inversion of Sucrose by Saccharase. H. von Euler 
and K. Myrback (Z. physiol. Chem., 1923, 129, 100—305).—The 
inversion of sucrose by purified saccharase is approximately 
unimolecular (cf. Kuhn, this vol., i, 401), the reaction constant at 
optimum p n showing only a very slight increase with time. 
Michaelis’s constant, ^=[23*75 log (H+L)l(0+B) +32x0*305 
(R—D)l(BA-D)]/t, remains very constant both for purified sac¬ 
charase and for crude yeast extract. W. O. K. 

Influence of Neutral Salts on the Temperature Coefficient 
of Reaction Velocity. F. 0. Rice and William Lemkin (J. 
Amer. Chem . Soc., 1923, 45, 1896—1900).—The velocity of the 
reaction between iodine and acetone in the presence of nitric, 
hydrochloric, hydriodic, perchloric, benzenesulphonic, trichloro¬ 
acetic and naphthalene-2-sulphonic acids and also in the presence 
of normal salte of sodium, potassium, rubidium, lithium, and mag¬ 
nesium has been determined at 25° and 23°, and the temperature 
coefficient calculated for each case. It is shown that the temper¬ 
ature coefficient is the same for all strong acids, and it is unaffected 
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by the presence of salts of the acid. The reaction has a lower 
temperature coefficient when catalysed by weak acids. If the 
acids are arranged in descending order of their strengths, this is 
also the order of diminishing temperature coefficients. When the 
reaction is catalysed by sulphuric acid, the presence of one of its 
salts diminishes the temperature coefficient considerably. This is 
probably true for all weak acids. Small quantities of about 0*01if 
of salts of the alkali metals increase the velocity slightly. There 
is no indication of any diminution such as might be expected on 
the basis of the law of mass action. J. F. S. 

Line Spectra and Atomic Structure. Niels Bohr (Ann. 
Physik , 1923, [iv], 71, 228—288).—The quantum theory of the 
origin of spectral series, developed by the author, and the relation 
of spectra to atomic structure are reviewed. J. S. G. T. 

An Explanation of the Theory of the Rotation of the Atomic 
Nucleus. III. Herbert Henstock ( Ghem . News, 1923, 127, 
18—21).—The author's theory (of. this vol., ii, 477) is applied to 
the consideration of the structure of the oxides of the elements 
of groups I to IV of the periodic system. A double bond between 
a bivalent metal and oxygen may be formed by the juxtaposition 
of the faces of the respective cubic octets, the two nuclei being 
orientated perpendicularly to one another. In certain cases, for 
instance carbon monoxide, it is necessary to assume distortion of 
the octet. If the uncombined carbon atom has a tetrahedral 
form, in carbon monoxide it may have a semi-cubic, semi-tetra¬ 
hedral form. The absence of free lines of force in the combined 
carbon atom will then account for the stability of the compound. 
A distorted octet must be characteristic of those atoms which have 
few electrons in their outer layers. E. H. R. 

Structure of the Molecule. A. Pearse Jenkin ( Nature , 
1923, 112, 326).—The suggestion that both dynamic and static 
electrons take part in the formation of the molecule is applied to 
the cases of water and tartaric acid. A. A. E. 

A Static Model of the Hydrogen Molecule. H. Stanley 
Allen ( Proc . Roy. Soc. Edin., 1922—1923, 43, 180—196).—A 
model of the hydrogen molecule, based on the assumption of the 
existence of the “ quantum force," ri-hP/^Trbnr 3 , postulated by 
Langmuir (Physical Rev., 1921, 18, 104), varying inversely as the 
cube of the distance, and of which the sign depends on the signs 
of the electrical charges involved, is described. The model pos¬ 
sesses many of the properties of the Bohr model of the hydrogen 
molecule, with the important difference that the electrons are at 
rest relatively to the hydrogen nuclei. Of the various possible 
electronic equilibrium configurations, the most stable is that in 
which the nuclei and electrons are situated at the comers of a 
square, the nuclei being at the extremities of one diagonal and 
the electrons at the ends of the other. The length of the diagonal 
is 0*871 A. and the moment of inertia of the molecule 6*261 x 10" 41 
o.g.s. unit. The work necessary for the complete disintegration 

26** 
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of the molecule corresponds with a potential difference of 30*06 
volts. In the case of the charged hydrogen molecule with only 
one electron, the distance between the nuclei is 1*239 A., and the 
ionisation potential 17*34 volts. Calculated and experimental 
values of the ionisation potentials are in moderately good agree- 
ment. A possible configuration for the molecule of triatomio 
hydrogen (Thomson, “Rays of Positive Electricity,’* 1921, 196), 
in which nuclei and electrons are disposed at alternate corners of 
a regular hexagon, is suggested. It is pointed out that a static 
model of the hydrogen molecule accords with the diamagnetic 
character of the element and with evidence derived from band 
spectra. J. S. G. T. 

The Curves of the Periodic Law. W. M. Thornton (Phil. 
Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 442—448).—The minor fluctuations exhibited 
by the graph associated with the presentation of the periodic law, 
in which the densities of the elements are plotted as ordinates 
against the respective values of the atomic weights as abscissae, are 
discussed. It is shown that the main features of the curve can be 
represented by a fundamental wave-form in which the amplitude 
and period vary; it represents the periodic change in the con¬ 
figuration of the outer electrons in an atom under their own forces. 
Superposed on this fundamental, in order to reproduce the minor 
fluctuations, is, after the manner employed in harmonic analysis, 
a smaller wave-form of double the frequency of the fundamental, 
the amplitude and phase of this second wave-form being chosen 
by inspection. It is shown that the physical and chemical properties 
of the elements appear to depend as much on the minor periodicity 
as on the fundamental. This is exhibited by a series of curves in 
which ordinates represent the densities of the respective elements 
and abscissae represent the projections of the major harmonic 
curve, referred to, on the vertical axis. Properties of the elements 
—density, radioactivity, stability, contraction, and expansion, 
ductility—are discussed in connexion with these curves. 

J. S. G. T. 

Nature of Chemical Valency. W. Nernst (Z. angew. Chem. r 
1923, 36, 453—455).—The hydrogen atom is the only chemical 
substance of the structure of which we have up to the present, 
obtained a satisfactory and definite picture, because only in this 
case, that of two electrically charged units of mass, are the quantum 
energy relationships understood. Pauli’s conception of the hydro¬ 
gen molecule (A., 1922, ii, 703) as two hydrogen nuclei which may 
be considered as relatively at rest, around which a free electron 
vibrates round the surface of an ellipsoid of rotation, is considered 
to be a conception of the nature of valency capable of extension 
to all chemical compounds, although, of course, our knowledge 
does not enable us to supply the details in other cases. The con¬ 
ception is extended to the case of the theoretically simplest crystal¬ 
line structure—that of hydrogen atoms—and the resultant forces 
exerted by the vibrating electrons are shown to be equivalent ta 
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six subsidiary valencies arranged in space at right angles to one 
another. These valencies would not, however, exercise a con¬ 
tinuous but a pulsating force, causing the positive nuclei to undergo 
vibrations of very small amplitude with relation to one another, 
even at the absolute zero of temperature. The same conception 
can be applied to the molecules in potassium chloride vapour, the 
molecule being held together by a free electron belonging to the 
potassium atom, travelling in an ellipsoidal path round the potassium 
and chlorine atoms. The distinction between polar and non-polar 
valency is considered to be determined by the behaviour of the 
free electron when the compound is decomposed. In the case of 
polar or dualistic compounds, the electron passes on decomposition 
to the other atom of the former compound and ionisation is the 
result. Ordinary crystals are cases of non-polar valency, the 
binding electrons remaining with their original partners on dis¬ 
solution of partnership. Whether ionisation occurs or not will 
depend on the structure of the constellation of electrons associated 
with the atoms in question. These considerations apply only to 
matter in the neighbourhood of absolute zero of temperature. 
At higher temperatures, the matter is complicated by the super¬ 
position of heat vibrations on the simple vibrations here considered. 
The conception is also applicable to the conductivity of electricity 
through metals. H. 0. R. 

Studies of Electrovalency. II. Co-ordinated Hydrogen. 

Thomas Martin Lowry and Henry Burgess (T., 1923, 123, 
2111—2124). 

The Relationship of the Tautomeric Hydrogen Theory to 
the Theory of Induced Alternate Polarities. Fred Allsop 
and James Kenner (T., 1923, 123, 2296—2315). 

Chelate Co-ordination. J. D. Main Smith (Chemistry and 
Industry , 1923, 42, 847—850).—A criticism of Lowry’s views (this 
vol., ii, 555) that two types of co-ordination exist, centric and 
cyclic; these two terms are not mutually exclusive, for all cyclic 
groups have centric atoms at their reacting ends. There is no 
need to modify the term “ chelate group ” until it has been proved 
that fundamentally different types of co-ordination exist. Lowry’s 
criticism merely directs attention afresh to the fact, insisted on 
by Werner, that differences in stability in co-ordination com¬ 
pounds are due to differences in intensity, but not in type, of 
co-ordination. Against Lowry’s view that ethylenediamine should 
not be regarded as a chelate group, evidence is quoted to show 
that it is, on the contrary, a chelate group of maximum activity. 
Morgan’s idea of a chelate group is defined precisely as “ a linked 
system of atoms which, in combination with another atom, com¬ 
pletes a cyclic system.” The resolution of the ferrous aa-dipyridyl 
complex is quoted as evidence against Lowry’s statement that ring 
formation does not directly promote co-ordination, and the fact 
that aa-diquinolyl does not form co-ordinated ferrous compounds 
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contradicts Lowry’s general conclusion that the maximum of 
stability should be reached in a six-atom ring containing three 
pairs of conjugated atoms. The fact that no compounds, stable or 
unstable, are found in the case of oca-diquinolyl is proof that con¬ 
jugation external to the chelate group is not even a minor factor 
in co-ordination. All co-ordination compounds are held to be of 
the same (“ centric ”) type. F. A. M. 

Electron Theory of Chemistry. Changes in Chemical 
Properties produced by the Substitution of One Element 
by Another, with Applications to Benzene Substitutions. 

(Sir) J. J. Thomson (Phil Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 497—514).—The 
author investigates the nature of the change in and around the 
molecule, and the effect produced on the chemical properties of 
the molecule, by the substitution of a univalent atom or radicle 
for an atom of hydrogen whereby the number of electrons in the 
molecule is increased. It is shown that the electrical effect of 
such substitution may be represented by the introduction of an 
electric doublet at the hydrogen atom. The sign of the doublet 
depends on the nature of the radicJe. In the case of radicles of 
type I, including Cl, Br, I, OH, NH 2 , CH 3 , each containing 7 electrons 
forming an uncompleted octet, the positive end of the doublet will 
be directed towards the molecule with which the hydrogen is 
combined and its negative end away from it. In the case of the 
substitution of hydrogen by radicles of type II, including OINIO, 
0H*C!0, H*CIO, and CN, each containing one electron in excess 
of the number required to form complete octets, the doublet will 
be directed in the opposite direction to that characterising type 1. 
The magnitude of the electrostatic moment introduced by the 
respective substitutions indicates that, in agreement with experi¬ 
mental results, the specific inductive capacities of water, and 
methyl, ethy], and propyl alcohols, referred to the same number 
of molecules in the liquid state, should be approximately equal. 
Immediate deductions from the natures of the electric field pro¬ 
duced by the two types of substitutions referred to include the 
following. Where one carbon atom in a carbon compound has 
been halogenated, it is more likely to be still further halogenated 
than a carbon atom associated with hydrogen atoms none of which 
have been replaced by halogen atoms. The same rule applies to 
the process of oxidation of an organic compound. The substi¬ 
tution of hydrogen by atoms and radicles of type I, e.g., the substi¬ 
tution of two hydrogen atoms in methyl alcohol to form formic 
acid, should increase the acidity of the compound. This is further 
illustrated by the relative acidities of mono-, di-, and tri-chloro- 
acetic acids, where, however, a further factor involving the period 
of existence of the acid in one or other of two phases is probably 
concerned. In the case of carbon atoms connected, as in ethylene, 
by a double bond, the substitution of a hydrogen atom by an 
atom of chlorine, etc., results in polarisation of the double bond. 
It follows that additive compounds would be more freely formed 
with a compound such as CH 2 !CHC1 than with one like GHgICHg. 
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In the case of a series of carbon atoms occupying positions design¬ 
ated in succession, starting from one end of the chain, by the 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 . . ., when the substituent atom or radicle 
is of type I, the active carbons are those which are 1, 3, 5 . . . 
places from the atom where substitution took place, whilst when 
the substituent is of type II, the active carbon atoms are 2, 4, 6 . . . 
places away from the substituent. This is illustrated by the case 
of substitution of hydrogen in benzene. Substituents which direct 
a second substituent into the ortho- and para-positions include 
Cl, Br, I, OH, NH 2 , and CH 3 (type I), whilst N0 2 , CO, OH, CN, 
HSO a (type II), as substituents, direct a second substituent into 
the meta-positions. The high values of the respective specific 
inductive capacities of benzonitrile, nitrobenzene, and phenyl- 
acetonitrile are in accord with deductions from the theory. In 
the case of di-substituted benzenes, if both substituents belong to 
the same type, the specific inductive capacity will be least for the 
para- and greatest for the ortho-substitution, the value for the 
meta-substitution being unchanged. If the two substituents belong 
to different types, the specific inductive capacity will be greatest 
for the para- and least for the ortho-substitution. The author 
suggests that determinations of specific inductive capacities of 
di-substituted bodies might thus be employed in determining 
whether the second substituent enters into the ortho-, meta-, or 
para-position. J. S. G. T. 

The Geber Question. J. Ruska (Chem. Ztg., 1923, 47, 717— 
718).—Observations by an orientalist contributing to the study of 
works ascribed to Geber (cf. Darmstaedter, this vol., ii, 628). 

A. A. E. 

The Works of Geber. J. R. Partington (Chemistry and 
Industry , 1923, 42, 790—791).—Polemical against Lippmann (this 
vol., ii, 314; see also Partington, this vol., ii, 148, and Darmstaedter, 
this vol., ii, 628). A. A. E. 

Concerning Geber. Ch. M. Van Deventer (Chem. Week - 
blad, 1923, 20, 514—515).—In view of the work of Holmyard and 
of Partington (this vol., ii, 148) the author withdraws his view that 
Geber wished to pass as an older and more famous Dsehabir, but 
suggests the former name may have been a pseudonym of a writer 
of the early fourteenth century. S. I. L. 

Extraction Apparatus for Large Amounts of Liquids. 

Hartwig Franzen ( Z. physiol. Chem., 1923, 129, 307—308).— 
An electrically driven and electrically heated apparatus, which 
can be run continuously for months, and may have a capacity of 
more than 25 litres, is described with the aid of a diagram. 

W. 0. K. 
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Chemical Action and the Disappearance of Gas in the 
Electrical Discharge Tube. F. H. Newman (Amer. Electro - 
chem. Soc. [advance copy], 1923, 43—19).—Hydrogen and nitrogen 
are absorbed in the presence of different elements, deposited on the 
walls of the cathode of a discharge tube, when the discharge is 
passing. The elements which exhibit this effect most strongly are 
phosphorus, sulphur, iodine, sodium, potassium, and the alloys of 
sodium and potassium. The rate of disappearance of the gas is 
greatest with phosphorus, sulphur, and iodine, and the final pressure 
attained is a minimum with phosphorus and sulphur. There is a 
similar absorption of these two gases when they are ionised by 
a-rays from polonium. The disappearance of the gas is due to the 
production of chemical compounds (nitrides and hydrides). The 
formation in this manner of nitrides of sodium, potassium, mag¬ 
nesium, and tin, and the hydrides of sodium, potassium, and 
sulphur have been proved by chemical analysis of the products. 
The gas under the ionising effect becomes modified, assuming an 
active condition which consists probably of triatomic molecules. 

J. F. S. 

The Photochemical Decomposition of Chlorine Monoxide. 

Edmund John Bowen (T., 1923, 123, 2328—2330). 

Reaction between Bromine and Ammonium Salts and its 
Effect on the Precipitation of Manganese Dioxide. Stephen 
G. Simpson (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 1883—1890).—The 
effect of the presence of ammonium salts on the precipitation of 
manganese dioxide by bromine water following a basic acetate 
separation has been investigated, by determining the amounts of 
bromine used up in reactions with solutions of (a) ammonium 
sulphate, (6) manganous sulphate, (c) mixtures of the two, under 
varying degrees of initial acidity and in the presence of varying 
amounts of alkali acetate. The results show that each of the 
reactions is progressively retarded by an increase in the initial 
concentration of acid, and progressively accelerated by an increase 
in the concentration of acetate present, and the effect is greater 
in the case of the manganese salt than in the corresponding case 
of the ammonium salt. In the absence of acid, ammonium-ion 
and manganous-ion are quantitatively oxidised by bromine water, 
but the amount of free bromine used up is slightly in excess of the 
amount theoretically necessary. The results can be explained by 
considering the mass-action effect of the hydrogen-ion and of the 
acetate-ion on the equilibrium reaction between bromine and water, 
and assuming that the hypobromous acid formed oxidises the 
ammonium-ion and the manganous-ion more readily than does 
bromine and under existing conditions also decomposes slightly 
into oxygen and bromine. When ammonium and manganous salts 
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are present together in neutral solution in the presence of acetate, 
the ammonium-ion is more readily oxidised by bromine water, 
and by its formation of hydrogen-ions retards the precipitation of 
manganese dioxide. J. F. S. 

Thunderstorms and Ozone. William C. Reynolds (Nature, 
1923, 112, 397).—Analyses of atmospheric air showed that there 
was no appreciable increase of the nitrogen peroxide content of 
the air during or after a thunderstorm, whilst the quantity of ozone 
was increased by two to seven times. A. A. E. 

The Ternary System, Sulphur-Selenium-Tellurium. L. 

Losana ( Oazzetta , 1923, 53, i, 396—410).—The author summarises 
and supplements previous results obtained with the three binary 
systems included in the ternary system sulphur-selenium-tellurium, 
and gives the results of his own thermal, dilatometric, and micro¬ 
graphic investigations of the ternary system. 

In the case of sulphur-selenium, Ringer (A., 1902, ii, 651) has 
shown that there is complete miscibility in the liquid, and partial 
solution in the solid, state, and that the compound Se 2 S possibly 
exists within certain limits of temperature. For selenium-tellur¬ 
ium Pellini and Vio (A., 1906, ii, 663) found formation of mixed 
crystals, with no miscibility gap, throughout the whole extent of 
the system, so that the two component elements are isomorphous. 

For sulphur-tellurium some disparity exists between the results 
of different investigators. The author’s thermal measurements 
confirm the value, 1*9%, of tellurium given by Pellini (A., 1909, 
ii, 726, 805) to the limit of complete miscibility, and show that 
the minimum on the liquid curve is about 6% of tellurium, with 
which the maximum eutectic arrest corresponds. With more 
than 97*6% of tellurium there is no trace of arrest and the end of 
the solidification is perceptible with moderate clearness; Chikashige’s 
statement that mixed crystals are formed with 98—100% of tellur¬ 
ium (A., 191], ii, 978) is thus confirmed. In its middle portion 
the curve agrees generally with the results of Chikashige and, 
especially, of Pellini. 

The ternary system exhibits formation of neither compounds 
nor ternary eutectics, but contains two zones of complete miscibility 
in which there exist mixed crystals of selenium and tellurium in 
sulphur and mixed crystals of sulphur and tellurium in selenium. 
The formation of mixed sulphur-tellurium crystals is favoured by 
the presence of selenium, which causes solid solutions with high 
proportions of tellurium to be formed; many of such solid solutions 
exhibit, however, the phenomenon of more or less rapid de-mixing. 
The first transformation point of sulphur is depressed considerably 
by selenium and tellurium separately and to a still greater extent 
by the two elements together. T. H. P. 

Production of Nitrogen Oxides and Ozone by High Voltage 
Electric Discharges. Karl B. McEachron (Amer. Electro - 
chem. Soc. [advance copy], 1923, 71—86).—The production of 
nitric oxide and ozone in tubes of various designs under various 
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pressures and electrical conditions has been investigated. It is 
shown that the previous electrical history of the gas has a marked 
effect on the character of the discharge and the products formed. 
Traces of the products of previous experiments, made in small 
tubes of the Siemens type, modify the character of the discharge 
and decrease the absorbable products. Increase of current flowing 
in the discharge increases the yield of both ozone and nitric acid 
up to a certain maximum, beyond which further increase in current 
decreases the yields. With increase of pressure, the yields of 
ozone increase until a pressure near to that of the atmosphere is 
reached. At higher pressures, the yields in general decrease. With 
decreasing pressures, within the limits investigated, the yield of 
nitric acid increases with tubes in which sparking occurs, and 
decreases in tubes, like the rod tubes, in which sparking does not 
occur. Increase in the rate of air flow will in general increase the 
yields of nitric acid up to a certain maximum, the critical air flow 
rate being dependent on the tube used. Increased air rates give 
increased yields of ozone which tend to become constant at higher 
rates. Sparks passing through air cause a pressure increase much 
too rapid to be a heat effect. With an enclosed volume of air, a 
pressure decrease occurs at the instant the power is disconnected, 
which is the pressure change due to ionisation noted by Far well. 
A tube of the rod type, if properly cooled, gives yields of ozone of 
sufficient magnitude, so that the tube becomes of importance as a 
commercial ozoniser. In air, the corona discharge favours the 
production of ozone, whilst sparks tend to produce oxides of nitro¬ 
gen. Some exceptions may be found to this, as in Siemens tubes, 
where the yield of nitrogen pentoxide was at times quite large, 
and yet the discharge consisted of a fine glow only. A combination 
of sparks and corona produces the higher oxides which are desirable 
from the absorption point of view. J. F. S. 

The Slow Oxidation of Phosphorus. Elizabeth Gilchrist 
(Proc. Boy . Soc. Edin, 9 1922—1923, 43, 197—215).—Visible glow 
is emitted from phosphorus during oxidation only when the action 
occurs at a certain minimum rate, and is probably attributable 
to the oxidation of phosphorus trioxide, which must occur at a 
considerably slower rate than the oxidation of phosphorus to 
phosphorus trioxide preceding this action. The glow occurs 
chiefly in the gas phase, and may be steady, fluctuating, or inter¬ 
mittent. The rate of the reaction increases with rise of tem¬ 
perature, and at partial pressures of oxygen of about one atmo¬ 
sphere the rate is diminished with increase of oxygen pressure and 
may be slowed below the glowing point. The presence of ozone 
in oxygen greatly increases the glow, but the glow is not under 
ordinary conditions attributable to ozone produced in the reaction. 
A trace of moisture seems necessary to start the reaction, but as the 
pressure of water vapour increases, the rate attains a maximum 
value and thereafter falls. Gases and vapours capable of develop¬ 
ing negatively-charged carbon molecules, e.g. f ethylene, acetylene, 
or ethane, are negative catalysts towards the reaction, whilst others, 
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including ammonia and methyl alcohol, are promoters of the 
reaction. J. S. G. T. 

The Reaction between Phosphorous Acid and Iodine. 

Alec Duncan Mitchell (T., 1923, 123, 2241—2254). 

Action of Potassium Carbonate on Lead Glass. H. Droop 

Richmond (Analyst, 1923, 48, 2G0—2G2).—When stored in lead 
glass bottles, potassium carbonate may become contaminated with 
considerable quantities of lead and arsenic derived from the glass. 
This action of the salt on the glass is relatively rapid if moisture is 
admitted to the* bottle owing to a defective stopper. W. P. S. 

Correction to the Freezing-point Diagram of Lead-Sodium 
Alloys. G. Oalingaert and W. J. Eoescii (J, Amer . Chem. Soc., 
1923, 45, 1901—1904).—The thermal data obtained by the authors 
for lead-sodium alloys (66*6 atomic % of sodium) differed appreci¬ 
ably from Mathewson’s results (A., 1906, ii, 666); consequently 
they have determined the freezing-point data for alloys between 
50 and 75 atomic % of sodium. It is shown that the pure com¬ 
pound separating from alloys of lead and sodium, the composition 
of which is between 58*8 and 76*6 atomic % of sodium, is Na 5 Pb 2 , 
this compound forming solid solutions with both NaPb and Na 4 Pb. 
Alloys containing 58*8 to 71*4 atomic % of sodium rearrange at 182° 
on cooling, the compound Na 6 Pb 2 disappears and a new compound, 
Na 2 Pb, is formed. The complete diagram of lead-sodium alloys is 
given corrected for the above results. J. F. S. 

The Crystal Structure of Sodium Chlorate. Wilhelm 
Kiby (Z. Physik , 1923, 7, 213—250).—The work of Kolkmeijer, 
Bijvoet, and Karssen (A., 1921, ii, 200) and of Dickinson and 
Goodhue (A., 1922, ii, 145) on the determination of the crystal 
structure of sodium chlorate by Bragg’s method of X-ray crystal 
analysis is briefly reviewed. Wulff (Z. Kryst ., 1922, 57, 190) 
employing Laue’s method of analysis, calculated values of the 
parameters differing considerably from those found by the previous 
observers. The present paper contains the mathematical analysis 
of a method whereby the crystallographic parameters of a crystal 
of sodium chlorate are determined from a consideration of the 
distribution of intensities in the X-radiation diffracted in various 
directions by the crystal, as evidenced by the intensities of the 
photographic point images contained in the appropriate Laue X-ray 
diagram. In the case of a crystal of sodium chlorate, such a dia¬ 
gram contains 51 points in each quadrant. Employing the method 
of combination suggested by Schiebold, sixteen only of these points 
are required in the analysis. The following assumptions amongst 
others are made in the analysis : that the structure is close-packed; 
the oxygen atoms in the crystal structure lie each in contact with 
the appropriate chlorine atom and the two nearest sodium atoms 
and each lies in the plane defined by these three atoms; each 
chlorine atom is at an equal distance from each of the corresponding 
two sodium atoms referred to. With these assumptions, it is shown 
that the values of the parameters a, 6, p, q, and r referring, respect- 
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ively, to the co-ordinates of a sodium atom, a chlorine atom, and 
the three oxygen atoms in a molecule of sodium chlorate, which 
enable the positions of all atoms within the structure to be cal¬ 
culated are a, 0*071; b , 0*429; p , 0*301; q , 0*473; r, 0*590. The 
values are in close agreement with those deduced from the work of 
Dickinson and Goodhue referred to. J. S. G. T. 

The Properties of Ammonium Nitrate. VI. The Re¬ 
ciprocal Salt Pair Ammonium Nitrate and Potassium Sul¬ 
phate. Edgar Philip Perman and William John Howells 
(T., 1923, 123, 2128—2134). 

The Diffusion of Oxygen through Silver. Leo Spencer 
(T., 1923, 123, 2124—2128). 

The Crystalline Structures of Silver Iodide. R. B. Wilsey 
(Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 487—496).—Employing the powder- 
method of X-ray crystal analysis, the author has determined as 
follows the lattice structure, length of side of the elementary struc¬ 
ture, and distance apart of the nearest atomic centres in the cases 
of the respective silver halides and metallic silver:—silver chloride: 
simple cubic of the sodium chloride type, 5*540, 2*770 A.; silver 
bromide : simple cubic of the sodium chloride type, 5*768, 2*884 A.; 
silver iodide : diamond cubic of the zinc sulphide type, 6*493, 
2*812 A.; and hexagonal of the zinc oxide type, 4*593, 2*813 A.; 
metallic silver: face-centred cubic, 4*078, 2*884 A. Most of the 
samples of silver iodide examined showed predominance of the 
hexagonal structure. Jn some cases the cubic structure alone was 
evident, whilst all samples exhibited this to some extent. The 
axial ratio of the hexagonal structure in the case of silver was 
found to be 1*633±0*008. J. S. G. T. 

The Preparation of Barium Alloys. V. M. Goldschmidt 
(Norg. Geol. Undersolcelse , Rtatens ltaastojkomite Publication , 1922, 
No. 7).—Alloys of barium with lead have been prepared by the 
electrolysis of fused barium chloride (8 parts), potassium chloride 
(5 parts), and sodium chloride (3 parts) in a cell with a carbon 
anode and molten lead as the cathode. The preparation of an 
alloy containing 10% of barium requires a temperature of 600— 
650°, using 4—6 volts, with electrodes i—1*5 cm. apart, and a 
current density not exceeding 3 amperes/cm. 2 at the anode and 
1 ampere/cm. 2 at the cathode. Alloys have been prepared con¬ 
taining 18% of barium and less than ] % of sodium; alloys with 
zinc and tin, of low barium content, have also been obtained. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Reduction of some Rarer Metal Chlorides by Sodium. 

M. A. Hunter and A. Jones (Amer. Electrochem. Soc. [advance 
copy], 1923, 35—41).—The anhydrous chlorides of glucinum, chrom¬ 
ium, uranium, vanadium, and zirconium when heated with sodium in 
a closed steel bomb are reduced to the medal, which is generally 
comparatively pure and in the form of small pellets. In the case 
of glucinum the beads contained 99*6% of metal, d 1*793, m. p. 
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in hydrogen 1370°. The metal could not be completely burnt in 
air; it is readily soluble in hydrochloric acid, but is not attacked 
by cold concentrated nitric acid. With chromium, the product 
was 99*86% pure, d 6*29—6*40; it is unattacked by cold hydro¬ 
chloric or sulphuric acid, but is readily attacked by either acid 
when heated. It is unattacked by nitric acid. In the case of 
uranium, powdered metal of 99% purity was obtained which 
oxidised slowly in the air. Similarly, vanadium was obtained as 
a powder of d 5*97. Zirconium gave a yield of 76% of powdered 
metal of 93*2% purity, d 5*29. J. F. S. 

A Double Salt of Magnesium Chloride and Carbonate. 

Tsunekichi Nisjiimura (Rikwagahi Kenhjujo lh6 t 1923, 2, 63— 
65).—The double salt, MgCl 2 ,MgC0 3 ,6H 2 0, was prepared by passing 
carbon dioxide into a mixture obtained by adding calculated 
amounts of magnesium chloride and carbonate to 27*5% or more 
concentrated solution of magnesium chloride. The double salt is 
decomposed at once by water, but is stable towards absolute 
alcohol. The salt purified with absolute alcohol and dried at 40° 
has d 16 1*679. Part of the w T ater of crystallisation is lost at 50— 
60°; at 100° ihe salt has the composition MgCl 2 ,3MgC0 3 ,7H 2 0. A 
similar double salt is not formed with calcium chloride and 
carbonate. K. K. 

Separation of Common Lead into Fractions of Different 
Density. R. H. Atkinson (Nature, 1923, 112, 282). — Fractional 
crystallisation of lead, followed by purification, yielded samples 
having d 11 *345±0*005 and 11 *313 ±0*005, respectively. It was 
observed that lead which has solidified slowly is not homogeneous 
as regards density, the portions which solidify first being the denser. 

A. A. E. 

Comparison between Dilatation and Thermal Curves. 

L. Losana ( Gazzetta , 1923, 53, i, 393—395).—The author has 
applied the dilatometer described by Montemartini and Losana 
(this vol., ii, 373) to the study of the changes occurring during the 
cooling of pure tin and of tin-lead, tin-lead-cadmium-bismuth, 
and lead-bismuth alloys and finds that, for temperatures up to 
400°, the singular points are indicated as clearly as by the ordinary 
cooling or heating curves. For higher temperatures, a suitable 
liquid with the necessary continuity in thermal dilatation is lacking. 

T. H. P. 

Complex Formation in Lead Nitrate Solutions. I. The 
Ternary Systems Lead Nitrate-Sodium Nitrate-Water, and 
Lead Nitrate-Potassium Nitrate-Water. Samuel Glasstone 
and Harold Nicholas Saunders (T., 1923, 123, 2134—2140). 

Rare Earth Elements in Triple Nitrites. v V. Cuttica and 
and F. Gallo ( Gazzetta , 1923, 53, i, 374—379; cf. this vol., ii, 497). 
—Cobalt, nickel, and copper form triple nitrites in which the other 
metals are an alkali metal and a metal of the cerium or yttrium 
group. In the cerium compounds now described, the cerous 
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nitrite exhibits the normal composition, Ce(N0 2 ) 3 , which is not 
that of the isolated salt itself. Since, also, the normal nitrites of 
cobalt, nickel, and copper are not known, the following triple 
nitrites must be considered as true complex compounds. 

2Co(N02) 2 ,Ce(N0 2 ) 3 ,5KN0 2 forms a green powder and is de¬ 
composed by water, yielding cerous nitrite and potassium cobalt- 
osonitrite. 2Co(N0 2 ) 2 ,Ce(N0 2 ) 3 ,5RbN0 2 , which is also green and 
2Co(N0 2 ) 2 ,Ce(N0 2 )o > 5TlN0 2 , which is deep brown, behave similarly 
towards water. These compounds, which are slowly attacked by 
cold, dilute acids, yielding R 3 Co(N0 2 ) 6 , may be represented by the 

general formula, |co(N0 2 ) j ^(RbT^)^^ 

As has been found in other cases, the following compounds, con¬ 
taining nickel or copper in place of cobalt, exhibit no general 
formula. 3Ce(N0 2 ) 3 ,5Ni(N0 2 ) 2 ,13KN0 2 forms a flesh-red powder; 
2Ce(N0 2 ) 3 ,6Ni(N0 2 ) 2 ,7TlN0 2 (cf. this vol., ii, 77) has a pale chest¬ 
nut colour; 3Ce(N0 2 ) 3 ,4Cu(N0 2 ) 2 ,15NH 4 N0 2 forms a black, crystal¬ 
line precipitate, readily soluble in water to a green solution, remains 
unaltered for some time in a desiccator, but decomposes in the air 
with evolution of nitrous fumes; Ce(N0 2 ) 3 ,4Cu(N0 2 ) 2 ,12KN0 2 is 
similar in appearance to, but more stable in the air than, the pre¬ 
ceding compound; Ce(N0 2 ) 3 ,3Cu(N0 2 ) 2 ,5TlN0 2 is the most stable 
of these copper complexes. T. H. P. 

Some Properties of Electrolytic Manganese. Alan Newton 
Campbell (T., 1923, 123, 2323—2327). 

The Reaction between Ferrous Phosphate and Sulphur 
Dioxide in Phosphoric Acid Solution ; the Nature of the 
Decomposition Products. Sydney Raymond Carter and 
John Alfred Valentine Butler (T., 1923, 123, 2380—2384). 

The System Ferric Oxide-Phosphoric Acid-Water. A 
New Phosphate. Sydney Raymond Carter and Norman 
Holt Hartshorne (T., 1923, 123, 2223—2233). 


Electrolytic Reduction of Molybdic Acid Solutions. F. 

Foerster and E. Fricke (Z. angew. Chcm 1923, 36, 458—460).— 
The electrolytic reduction of molybdic acid solutions to the quinque- 
valent stage and the preparations of compounds of the type 
(MoOClglMg, where M is an alkali metal or ammonia, is described. 
Amalgamated lead anodes were replaced by platinised platinum wire 
netting, as the lead was found to go into solution. The solution 
can also bo reduced to the tervalent stage by suitable choice of acid 
concentration and current density. The properties of complex 
salts of the type [MoC 1 6 ,H 2 0]M2 and [MoC 1 6 ]M 3 are described. 
The salt [MoBr 6 ,H 2 0](NH 4 ) 2 was also prepared. Attempts to 
prepare the alums and complex oxalates of molybdenum, rubidium, 
and caesium were unsuccessful. Only the tervalent elements of 
lower atomic weight (Ti, V, Cr, Mn, Fe, Co) in this horizontal row of 
the periodic system appear to form easily crystallisable^complex 
salts with bivalent anions, whereas the elements of higher atomic 
weight also give well crystallised complex salts with univalent 
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unions. The existence of the red salts, (MoCl e )M^ and [MoC^HjOJM* 
indicates that in the reddish-brown solutions of tervalent 
molybdenum an equilibrium exists between the tervalent kations 
and the complex ions, (MoC 1 6 ,H 2 0)" and [Mo(H 2 0) 6 ]'**, respectively. 
Considerations of static potential lead to similar conclusions. No 
confirmation was obtained of Chilesotti’s hypothesis of an incipient 
reduction of tervalent to bivalent molybdenum taking place (A., 1906, 
ii, 263, 365). The presence of the ions MoC1 6 '", (MoC 1 6 ,H 2 0)", 
and [Mo,(H 2 0) 6 ] ## * is held to account for the increased reducing 
power of tne green tervalent molybdenum solution. The fact 
that solutions of molybdic acid in dilute hydrochloric acid can only 
be reduced to the quinquevalent stage, whilst solutions in more 
concentrated hydrochloric acid can be reduced electrolytically to 
the tervalent stage, is explained by assuming that the next stage to 
quinquevalent molybdenum is Mo’”-ions, which in the presence of a 
high concentration of Cl'-ions immediately form complex ions and 
the static potential of the solution is reduced below that necessary 
for the generation of hydrogen from platinised platinum electrodes. 
If the concentration of chloride-ions is low, however, comparatively 
few complex ions are formed, and the static potential of the solution 
remains higher than that necessary for the evolution of hydrogen. 
If polished platinum electrodes are used, however, owing to the 
rtiuch higher potential necessary for the evolution of hydrogen, the 
tervalent stage can be reached even in dilute hydrochloric acid 
solution. The electrolytic reduction of molybdenum shows changes 
of potential parallel with those occurring in vanadium and titanium 
solutions under similar conditions. H. C. R. 

Normal Thorium Molybdate, Th(Mo0 4 ) 2 . Ferruccio Zam- 
bonini (Atti B. Accad. Lincei, 1923, [v], 32, i, 518—524; cf. A., 
1916, ii, 249 ).—Thorium molybdate, Th(Mo0 4 ) 2 , obtained by fusing 
partly dehydrated thorium chloride with excess of anhydrous 
sodium molybdate, forms tetragonal crystals, a : c = 1 : 0*73565, 
d 75 4*92, uliich exhibit mutual miscibility in the solid state with 
cerous molybdate. The properties of the thorium salt are compared 
with - those of other molybdates. The fact that thorium and 
cerium may replace one another isomorphically in such simple 
compounds as their norma 1 molybdates supports the view that the 
element observed by Dauvillier in the mixture of rare earths 
containing Ur bain’s original celtium is identical with that 
encountered some months subsequently by Coster and Hevesy in 
certain zirconiferous minerals. T. H. P. 

Bismuth Tetroxide Prepared from Sodium Bismuthate. 

C. E. Corfield and Elsie Woodward ( Pharm . J., 1923, 111, 
80—82).—Attempts to prepare bismuthic acid and bismuth pent- 
oxide by decomposing sodium bismuthate with nitric acid, under the 
most favourable conditions, were unsuccessful. If formed at 
all, these compounds appeared to be unstable and decomposed 
immediately into the tetroxide with loss of oxygen. The authors 
have obtained a hydrated tetroxide containing between 1H 2 0 and 
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2 H 2 O, but this could Hot be reduced to 1H 2 0 without simultaneous 
loss of oxygen. W. P. S. 

Celtium or Hafnium ? (Chemistry and Industry , 1923, 42, 
784—788).—A review of the facts concerned in the controversy 
regarding priority of nomenclature of the element of atomic 
number 72. On the evidence so far published, it is held that 
Urbain’s claim to priority of discovery and to the name “ celtium 9 * 
should be admitted. A. A. E. 

Hafnium or Celtium ? Bohuslav Brauner (Chemistry and 
Industry , 1923, 42, 884—885).—Polemical in support of Urbain’s 
celtium. Attention is directed to the significance of the spectro- 
graphic observations of Exner and Hatschek in 1911. A. A. E. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


Chemical Relations between Humic Substances and Coal. 

Maurice Peettre (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 486—488; cf. Ibid ., 
139).—Extraction of Brazilian, American, or Elsecar coals with 
boiling pyridine, and subsequent evaporation of the solvent, gives 
a residue which on extraction with alcohol-ether mixtures affords 
an insoluble, humus-like substance (nitrogen content 2*25—2*50%), 
and a soluble, brown resin. The latter may be separated, by 
extraction with alkalis, into acidic and tarry substances. 

Cardiff coal gives no appreciable pyridine extract, and is therefore 
to be regared as a completely mature coal. On treatment with 
nitric acid (d 1*40), it affords a highly combustible nitrated product, 
which, after reduction in presence of alkali, gives a black substance 
(nitrogen content about 4*45%) possessing most of the properties 
of humus. This suggests a common origin for humus, peat, and 
coal. E. E, T. 

Japanese Minerals containing Rarer Elements. V. Ana¬ 
lysis of Beryl from Ishikawa, Ishikawa Province. Taku 
Uyemura (J. Chem. Soc. Japan , 1923, 44, 296—302).—The analysis 
of beryl produced in Ishikawa, Ishikawa Province, opaque, slightly 
green crystals, d 2*8, gave the following results : 

Alkali (as Loss by 

SiO s . GIO. Fe 2 0 8 . A1 2 0 3 . CaO. MgO. Na a O). heating. Total. 

49-60 19-31 0-11 24-09 0-79 0-14 3-65 2-81 100-59 

By spectrum analysis silicon, glucinum, iron, aluminium, calcium, 
magnesium, scandium, and sodium, but not chromium were detected. 
The formula 4G10,Al20g,4Si0 2 and a constitutional formula are 
proposed; in the latter, one molecule of silicic acid is expressed as 
ortho-acid. In the present case, Copaux’s method (A., 1919, ii, 
192) was useless for the estimation of glucinum. K. K. 
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Clays. I. The Acidic Reaction of Japanese Acid Clays. 

Tstjruji Okazawa (Bikwagaku Kenkyujo Ih6 , 1923, 2, 189 — 221). — 
When treated with a neutral salt solution, Japanese acid clay gives 
an acidic reaction to the solution, a phenomenon which K. Kobayashi 
(“ Japanese Acid Clay,” Tokyo, 1922; J. Chem, Ind, Japan, 1923, 
26, 289) has attributed to its large adsorptive action, but the author 
has put forward a different explanation. Clays may be classified 
into three kinds according to their reactivity with salt solutions and 
acids. The first group gives no dissolved part by treatment with salt 
solutions and only a slight amount with strong acids; the second 
yields none by the salt solution, but a large quantity by the acid; 
and the third, which includes Japanese acid clay, gives a large 
amount by both the solutions. When treated with salt solutions, 
clay particles absorb positive radicles, aluminium being dissolved 
as the corresponding salt, e.g,, RIAl’OH + MgCl 2 = RMg + 
A1CVOH, and A1C1 2 -0H + 21^0 = A1(0H) 3 + 2HC1. This re- 
action is therefore attributed partly to adsorption, but mainly to 
double decomposition, and the acidity is governed by the salt used, 
adsorptive and reactive affinities of the clay, stability of the reaction 
product, reaction velocity, etc. 

The acidity is therefore not definitely determined by titrating 
with alkali solution, and reaction will be as follows (when a chloride 
ia used as a salt): A1CV0H + 2H 2 0 = A1(0H) S + 2HC1; 
or A1CL + 3H 2 0 — 3HC1 -f A1(0H) 3 ; A1CL-0H + 2NaOH = 
A1(0H) 3 + 2NaCl; or A1C1 3 + 3NaOH — A1(0H) 3 + 3NaCl. Alu¬ 
minium hydroxide thus produced will further react with alkali. 

When the clay is burned, the so-called acidity is decreased and 
almost completely removed in one hour at 700—800°. By the 
action of heat the state of molecular aggregation will be changed and 
the aluminium oxide in the clay will riot be dissolved by salt solutions. 
But a reverse relation exists between the temperature of burning 
and the quantity of aluminium oxide dissolved by acids; the 
quantity dissolved attains a maximum value at about 700—800°, 
and decreases rapidly above 900°. K. K. 

Oxydase Reaction of Japanese Acid Clay, Fuller’s Earth, 
and Florida Earth. Kyuhei Kobayashi and Ken-ichi Yama¬ 
moto (J. Chem . Ind. Japan, 1923, 26, 289—296).—Japanese acid 
clays, fuller’s earth, and Florida earth, but not kaolin, kieselguhr, 
or volcanic ash, give the oxydase reaction with an alcoholic solution 
of guaiacum, and with other substances. It is supposed that the 
so-called Helmholtz double layer is formed around the surface of the 
clay when suspended in water and that it absorbs hydroxyl-ions, 
hydrogen-ions being liberated near the surface. The hydroxyl-ions 
thus absorbed combine directly, liberating one atom of oxygen and 
forming water. This active atom of oxygen may act on oxidisable 
reagents and give the oxydase reaction. K. K. 
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Analytical Chemistry. 


A New Colorimeter having Perfectly Symmetrical Light 
Distribution. K. Burker (Z . angew. Chem., 1923, 36, 427— 
429).—Two parallel beams of light pass upwards through equal and 
variable thicknesses of, respectively, pure solvent and the coloured 
solution under examination, and then through 10 mm. of standard 
colour solution and pure solvent, respectively. They are brought 
together by means of an Albrecht-Hufner hexagonal lens and appear 
in the eyepiece of the instrument as two semicircular fields 
separated by a narrow boundary line. [Of. J.S.C.I. , 1923, Oct.] 

W. T. K. B. 

[Use of] the Gooch Crucible. Archibald Craig (Chem. 
Age [JV.F.], 1923,31, 31—32).—The importance of rapidly filtering 
asbestos is emphasised. A modified form of bell-jar for filtering 
directly into a beaker is described. To enable a pencil to be used for 
marking crucibles, the surface of the porcelain is roughened by 
application of a paste of barium sulphate and hydrofluoric acid. 
For calculating results of gravimetric analyses, an empirical factor, 
dependent on the conditions of the estimation, should be used 
instead of the theoretical factor. Chemical Abstracts. 

A New Explosion Pipette. K. Tiddy (Gas World , 1923, 79, 
187).—A modification of the Hempel explosion pipette employed 
in gas analysis, which eliminates leakage of gas under the pressure 
developed by the explosion, and is more robust than the customary 
form, is described. In this, the- U-shaped exit tube connected by a 
rubber joint with the capillary of the measuring vessel is replaced 
by a straight capillary tube and stop-cock. The device can be 
readily incorporated in a gas analysis apparatus of the Orsat type. 

J. S. G. T. 

Carbinols as Indicators. L. Karczag and R. Bod6 ( Biochem . 
Z., 1923, 139, 342—344).—The colourless carbinols of certain 
triphenylmethane dyes (e.g. f red-violet, fuehsin-S, water-blue) 
may be utilised as indicators, since on the addition of acid they 
are immediately converted into the coloured ammonium bases. The 
carbinols were obtained by decolorising solutions of the dyestuffs 
with stick charcoal, and by using these with buffer solutions according 
to Sorensen’s method it was found that water-blue has a range from 
pii 5*0 to 6*2, the colour development being instantaneous at the 
higher hydrogen-ion concentration and requiring from ten to fifteen 
minutes at tho lower value. Fuchsin-S showed a similar but more 
rapid change over a range from p n 5*2 to 6*6. J. P. 

The Colorimetric Estimation of Hydrogen-ion Con¬ 
centration by the Method of Michaelis, with One Colour 
Indicators, using Inorganic Comparison Solutions. I. M. 
Kolthoff (Pharm. Weekblad , 1923, 60, 949—966).— In view of the 
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application of the method of Michaelis and his co-workers (A., 1921, 
H, 56; Biochem. Z. t 1921, 109, 307) to the examination of urine, 
drinking-water, and other biologically important liquids, a critical 
examination has been made of his results. The low buffer capacity 
of his solutions renders the accuracy of his figures questionable, and 
the necessity of preparing for each series of determinations a great 
number of comparison solutions of the indicators makes his method 
cumbrous. The constants of the indicators have now been re¬ 
determined, using the buffer mixture solutions of Clark, which have 
also been checked potentiometrically. 

The indicators 2 : 4-, 2 : 5-, and 2 : 6-dinitrophenol, m- andp-nitro- 
phenol, and salicyl-yellow have thus been examined, and the 
constants with their temperature coefficients now determined show 
good agreement with those given by Michaelis, except in the case 
of p-nitrophenol, for which p n = 7*04, a value considerably below 
the figures given in the literature. 

In place of the alkaline solutions of the indicators themselves, 
solutions of potassium chromate (for 2 : 4-dinitrophenol and p-nitro- 
phenol) ana dichromatc (2:5-dinitrophenol, ra-nitrophcnol, and 
salicyl yellow) and mixtures of the two (2 :6-dinitrophenol) may 
be more conveniently employed as comparison solutions, and details 
are given of the concentrations and quantities corresponding with 
the colour of definite indicator solutions. S. I. L. 

Estimation of Total Sulphur in Biological Material. Mabel 
Stockholm and Fred C. Koch (J. Amer. Chem. Soc . 9 1923, 45, 
1953—1959).—The dry fusion method for the estimation of sulphur 
in organic material tends to give low and irregular results when 
properly corrected for blanks; this is due to loss of reduced 
sulphur by volatilisation during the heating of the dry mixture, 
the loss being greater the more rapidly the temperature is increased 
(cf. Barlow, A., 1904, ii, 82). It is found that the following procedure 
gives the calculated value for cystine, and uniform results, usually 
higher than by the fusion method, with different biological materials 
containing organically combined sulphur. 0*5—2 G. of material 
and 10 c.c. of 25% sodium hydroxide solution are slowly evaporated 
on the steam-bath until almost dry; 5 c.c. of 30% hydrogen 
peroxide solution arc then very gradually added, the heating being 
meanwhile continued. The partly oxidised material is now acidified 
by means of nitric acid, and concentrated more rapidly until 
crystallisation commences. The boiling solution is oxidised by 
the gradual addition of 10 c.c. of fuming nitric acid and 40—50 drops 
of bromine. In the analysis of lipin materials, e.g., nerve-tissue or 
egg-yolk, the treatment with nitric acid and bromine is prolonged 
during twenty-four hours. The solution is evaporated almost 
to dryness, water is added, and the evaporation repeated, to remove 
most of the nitric acid. The aqueous solution, filtered if necessary, 
is neutralised by means of sodium hydroxide, diluted to about 600 
c.c., and acidified by means of 10 c.c. of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid. The sulphate is estimated in the usual way, after the 
addition of 10 c.c. of O'liV’-sulphuric acid. This addition of a 
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standard quantity of sulphuric acid in estimations of sulphate, 
including blanks, is recommended, because in this way the complete 
precipitation of small traces of sulphate is promoted. W. S. N. 

Detection of Nitrites by Rodillon’s Test. Hans Heller 
(Chem. Ztg. 9 1923, 47 , 701).—Leffmann’s failure to obtain consistent 
results in Rodillon’s test for nitrites in water (this vol., ii, 37) was 
due to his use of hot sulphuric acid for dissolving the resorcinol 
(Amer. J . PAara., 1923, 95, 110). If the cold acid is used and the 
reagent freshly prepared for each test trustworthy results are 
always obtained; on keeping, the solution slowly deposits crystals 
and is then useless. The following modification of the original 
method is recommended : 0*4 g. of resorcinol is shaken with 5 c.c. 
of cold, concentrated sulphuric acid and 1 c.c. of this solution is 
carefully poured below the surface of 5 c.c. of the water to be tested. 
At the interface between the liquids a green, violet, or blue colour 
appears, according to the concentration of the nitrite. The reagent 
crystallises after eight hours; for further use, a few drops of water 
are added and the whole is warmed until the crystals dissolve, and 
then cooled. A. R. P. 

Estimation of Phosphorus in Light Aluminium Alloys. 

L. Losana and C. E. Rossi (Annali Chim. Appl., 1923, 13 , 200—204). 
—The estimation of sulphur or phosphorus in aluminium alloys 
containing 1% of either copper or tin should be effected by the 
oxidation method and not by treating the metal with hydrochloric 
acid and estimating the hydrogen sulphide or phosphide liberated; 
zinc, however, does not interfere with the latter method. T. H. P. 

The Micro-estimation of Phosphoric Acid. Richard Kuhn 
(Z. physiol . Chem., 1923, 129 , 64—79).—The micro-estimation of 
phosphoric acid is best carried out gravimetrically by weighing the 
precipitate obtained on precipitation with ammonium molybdate. 
The alkalimetric titration is not satisfactory except with very small 
quantities of material. Separation of arsenic from phosphorus is 
best carried out by distillation of the arsenic in a stream of hydrogen 
chloride. The phosphorus is then estimated either gravimetrically 
or, if there is less than 0*04 mg., nephelometrically (cf. Kleinmann, 
Biochem. Z ., 1919, 99,115, 150). W. O. K. 

Chemistry of the Reinsch Test for Arsenic and Anti¬ 
mony and its Extension to Bismuth. B. S. Evans (Analyst, 
1923, 48 , 357—367).—The tests were carried out by com¬ 
paring the colour of the film deposited on a cleaned and 
polished surface of electrolytic copper suspended in the solution 
to be tested by means of a glass stirrup, with a standard copper- 
arsenic or copper-antimony alloy similarly suspended in the same 
beaker, but enclosed in a smaller interior beaker containing distilled 
water. The time taken for the electrolytic copper surface to assume 
the same appearance as the standard alloy under different conditions 
as regards concentrations of sodium chloride, sulphuric acid, arsenic, 
antimony, or bismuth, and cupric-ions was noted. For arsenic 
tests, a 70 ; 50 copper-arsenic alloy polished and etched with nitric 
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acid (€21*2) was used, and a 60 : 60 copper-antimony alloy, 
similarly treated, was used for the antimony tests. For the bismuth 
tests, a 90:10 copper-arsenic alloy, polished but not etched, was 
employed. The results of varying the factors mentioned above 
one at a time are given in a series of tables. Increase of sodium 
chloride concentration increases the rate of formation of the standard 
film markedly in the case of arsenic and antimony, less so in the 
case of bismuth. Increase of sulphuric acid concentration also 
increases the rate of formation of the film, but in all three tests 
there is a certain concentration of acid above which further additions 
are without influence on the rate of reaction. These concentrations 
are for arsenio, antimony, and bismuth, respectively, 6*47%, 
2*74%, and 2*28%. The presence of cupric-ions in the solution 
retards the formation of the film to such an extent that any con¬ 
siderable concentration may be said to inhibit it, but cuprous-ions 
which are formed during the reaction itself have no such action. 
The film formed in the test for arsenic was analysed, and consisted 
chiefly of the compound Cu 5 As 2 , with the addition of a little 
elementary arsenic deposited electrolytically. In the case of the 
bismuth reaction, only a trace of copper was found in the film. The 
separation of the antimony film presented great difficulty. The 
initial purple film probably consists of the compound Cu 2 Sb, but 
the composition of the subsequently formed white film could not 
be* determined. H. C. R. 

Estimation of Boric Acid by the Htinig-Spitz Method. 

Hans Rath ( Naturprodulcte , 1923, 134—139).—A detailed account 
of the method of titrating boric acid with sodium hydroxide in 
presence of glycerol. E. H. R. 

Estimation of the Content of Active Carbon Dioxide in 
Drinking Waters. P. Lehmann and A. Reuss (Z. Unters. 
Nahr. Oenussm 1923, 45, 227—236).—A consideration of the 
work of Schloesing ( Compt. rend., 1872, 74, 1552; 75, 70) and 
the application of the law* of mass action leads to the deduction 
of the following formula for calculating the combined carbon 
dioxide (c) in a sample of drinking water from the t otal carbon 

dioxide ^) determined in mg. per litre: c=27[^t+\/t 2 +5823 

+tyt—Vt 2 +5823]. If. however, t exceeds 200, a correction is neces¬ 
sary on account of the carbonate not being completely dissociated 
at higher concentrations. This correction factor is deduced to 
be 2772‘9/(2886—c). A table is given of the sums of combined 
and active carbon dioxide concentrations corresponding with 
experimentally determined total carbon dioxide concentrations, 
calculated by means of the above formula, the correction factor 
being applied where necessary. Details are given of methods of 
estimating the combined and free carbon dioxide by titrations 
with hydrochloric acid, using methyl-orange as indicator, and 
with sodium carbonate, using phenolphthalein as indicator, re¬ 
spectively. The active carbon dioxide in water containing calcium 
sulphate must be estimated directly by experiments on powdered 
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marble according to von Heyer’s method (OesundheiteingenieWt 
1912, 35, 675; see also Kolthoff, A., 1921, ii, 59). H. C. R. 

The Estimation of Alkalis in Rocks by the Indirect Method. 

Frederick Walker (T., 1923,123, 2336—2341). 

Estimation of Potassium by the Perchlorate and Cobalti* 
nitrite Methods, and the Removal of Sulphates. R. Leitch 
Morris (Analyst, 1923, 48 , 250—260; cf. A., 1920, ii, 707).— 
The perchlorate method is trustworthy for the estimation of 
potassium in the presence of phosphates, but sulphates and 
ammonium salts must be removed previously. It is recommended 
that the sulphate should be precipitated as barium sulphate from 
a strongly hydrochloric acid solution and that the barium sulphate 
precipitate should be ignited and extracted with hot hydrochloric 
acid, the acid extract being added to the main solution. The 
potassium perchlorate precipitate should be washed first with 
alcohol containing 0*2% of perchloric acid and then with this 
alcohol-perchloric acid mixture saturated previously with potassium 
perchlorate. Drushel’s modification of the cobaltinitrite method 
(A., 1908, ii, 66) also yields trustworthy results provided that, in 
the oxidation of the precipitate, a considerable excess of perman¬ 
ganate solution is used and the mixture heated for ten minutes 
before the sulphuric acid is added; the heating should be continued 
for a further ten minutes before the oxalic acid is added. 

W. P. S. 

New Method of Analysing Sodium Hyposulphite. S. H. 

Wilkes (J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1923, 42, 356— 357t). —Sodium hypo¬ 
sulphite is estimated by determination of the amount of iodine 
liberated from excess of an iodate-iodido mixture according to 
the equation 3Na 2 S 2 0 4 +4KI0 3 +2K1=3I 2 +3Na 2 S0 4 +3K 2 S0 4 . 
The iodine liberated is not titrated directly with thiosulphate, but 
excess of the latter is used and the quantity unused is determined 
by back titration with standard iodine. The method is not applic¬ 
able to samples of hyposulphite containing soda-ash or decom¬ 
position products. H. H. 

Estimation of Calcium in Plasma. A. Hirth ( Compt. rend. 
Soc. Biol., 1923, 88, 458—460; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, ii, 1099). 
—The ash from 5 c.c. of plasma is dissolved in 2 c.c. of 7% hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Four drops of 4% ferric chloride solution and one 
drop of bromine water are added, and the liquid is heated to boiling. 
After cooling and diluting to 15 c.c., ammonia is added until the 
liquid is alkaline to phenolphthalcin. A slight excess of acetic 
acid is added and the ferric phosphate and basic ferric acetate 
are removed by filtration; the precipitate is washed with water 
containing ammonium acetate and acetic acid. The neutralised 
filtrate is concentrated to about 4 c.c. and the calcium precipitated 
as calcium oxalate. G. W. R. 

Estimation of Magnesium in Plasma. A. Hirth (Compt. 
rend. Soc. Biol., 1923, 88, 460 — 461 ; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, 
ii, 1099).—The filtrate from the estimation of oalcium (see pre- 
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ceding abstract) is evaporated to dryness and heated to remove 
ammonium compounds. The residue is dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid. After addition of ammonia solution, the magnesium is 
precipitated by addition of ammonium phosphate solution. The 
precipitate after washing is dissolved in nitric acid containing 
sulphuric acid. Ammonium molybdate is added to precipitate 
the phosphate (Lorenz-Pregl). The precipitate of ammonium 
phosphomolybdate is then dissolved in ammonia solution and 
precipitated with 2 c.c. of 10% barium chloride solution (Postemak). 
This precipitate after collection is incinerated and weighed. The 
faotor used for conversion to magnesium is 0-00579. G. W. R. 

* A New Reaction for Zinc. G. Spacu (Bui. Soc. Stiinte Cluj , 
1922, 1, 348—351; from Chem. Zentr ., 1923, ii, 1052).—The 
reaction proposed depends on the insolubility of the compound 
[ZnfCgHgN^KCNSJg. It takes place preferably in neutral solution 
or with a slight excess of pyridme. With great excess of pyridine 
the precipitate redissolves. One part of zinc in 200,000 parts of 
water may be detected. G. W. R. 

Estimation of Cobalt in Special Steels. Giulio Ferreri 
(Giom. Chim . Ind. Appl., 1923, 5, 339—340).—The tungsten and 
silicon are removed from the solution as oxides and the cobalt 
separated as potassium cobaltinitrite and estimated electrolytically. 
[C& J.S.C.I ., 1923, Oct.] T. H. P. 

Estimation of Chromium in Presence of Organic Matter. 

G. Grasser (Z. Leder-u . Gerb.-Chem 1922—1923, 2, 185—188).— 
The treatment of chromium residues with sulphuric acid and 
potassium permanganate to destroy organic matter prior to the 
iodometric estimation of the chromium gives concordant results, 
but not with iron alum solution. The Fresenius-Babo method 
of oxidising with sulphuric acid and potassium chlorate gives good 
results with iron alum and iodometrically. Potassium chlorate 
and hydrochloric acid, also chloric acid, have been used to oxidise 
the organic matter, in some cases completing the oxidation with 
ammonium persulphate. The quickest and best method of oxid¬ 
ation consists in heating a mixture of 10 parts of the chromium 
residue, 3 parts of potassium nitrate, and 1 part of calcined sodium 
carbonate to dryness and then fusing to oxidise the chromium to 
chromate. The fused mass is extracted with hot water, acidified, 
and the chromium estimated iodometrically or with iron alum. 

D. W. 

Uses of Amalgams in Volumetric Analysis. VIII. Estim¬ 
ation of Chromium and of Iron in the Presence of Chromium. 
Naotsuna Kano (J. Chem . Soc . Japan , 1923, 44, 37—46).— 
Chromium was estimated volumetrically after reduction with 
ferrous or titanous sulphate, which was prepared by reducing with 
zinc amalgam. A definite quantity of titanic sulphate was reduced to 
the titanous salt with zinc amalgam, potassium chromate was added 
until the colour of chromium-ion appeared, and the remaining ter- 
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valent titanium was titrated with about 0*lN-iron alum solution, 
using ammonium thiocyanate as indicator. Towards the end, the 
solution should be warmed at 50°. O-IA-Potassium permanganate 
may be used instead of iron alum solution. A definite quantity of iron 
alum may be used instead of titanic sulphate and the remaining 
bivalent iron titrated with O-lA-potassium permanganate solution. 
When the quantity of chromium is large, e.g ., 0*03 g. of the oxide 
in 100 c.c., the first method is the most accurate. When less 
chromium is present, a definite quantity of titanic sulphate can 
be reduced to titanous salt, a mix ture oi potassium chromate and 
iron alum in different proportions added, and the chromium 
titrated with potassium permanganate. Chromium may also be 
estimated by the same method, using iron alum instead of titanic 
sulphate. Iron in presence of chromium is estimated as follows. 
A mixture of iron and chromium salts is reduced with zinc amalgam 
in the presence of carbon dioxide. When reduction is complete, 
the carbon dioxide is replaced by air and the liquid shaken for a 
few minutes; chromium is completely changed into the tervalent 
form, and the bivalent iron is titrated with OlA-potassiuin per¬ 
manganate solution; the quantity of chromium should be limited 
to 0-03 g. of the oxide in 100 c.c. of solution. K. K. 

Uses of Amalgams in Volumetric Analyses. IX. Estim¬ 
ation of Titanium and of Iron in the Presence of Titanium. 

Naotstjna Kano (J. Chem. Soc. Japan, 1923, 44, 47—53; cf. 
ibid ., 1922, 43, 544, 547, 554, 555).—Titanium and iron are 
estimated volumetrically without separation. A mixture of iron 
alum and titanium sulphate is reduced with zinc amalgam and 
titrated with O-lA-potassium permanganate, by which the sum 
( 5 ) of the titanium and iron is determined. Next a definite volume 
(a c.c.) of the mixture of iron alum and titanium sulphate is reduced 
with zinc amalgam and titrated with the unreduced mixture (6 c.c.) 
using ammonium thiocyanate as indicator; tervalent iron in the 
latter mixture oxidises tervalent titanium in the reduced mixture. 
Then the ratio of the concentrations Cxjcn—afb, and Cn(l+a/6)=s. 

K. K. 

Estimation of Antimony and its Separation from Tin. 

P. Wenger and G. Paratjd (Ann. Ghim. Analyt., 1923, [ii], 5, 
230—232).—The methods of Henz (A., 1904, ii, 150), Wortmann 
and Metzel (A., 1905, ii, 655), Bunsen and Baubigny (A., 1897, 
ii, 351), and Classen for the estimation of antimony gave results 
varying between 99-34% and 99-79% of the theoretical. Rose’s 
method, however, gave very low results and is not considered to 
be of any value for exact estimations. Wortmann and Metzel’s 
and Classen’s methods are the most convenient and rapid. In 
separating antimony from tin, Clarke’s method (Chem. News, 
21, 124) and Tomula’s method (A., 1922, ii, 74) were found satis¬ 
factory, but Rose’s method is again useless. H. C. R. 

Detection of Methyl Alcohol in Ethyl Alcohol. R. Meurice 
(Ann. Chim . Arudyt., 1923, [ii], 5, 204—205).— Ten c.c. of the 
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85% alcohol are mixed at 18° with 10 c.c. of 22% ammonium 
sulphate solution; in the case of pure ethyl alcohol, the mixture 
separates into two clear layers within about two minutes, but if 
the alcohol under examination contains 3% of methyl alcohol the 
lower layer is turbid and contains crystals of ammonium sulphate. 
In the presence of 10% of methyl alcohol, a voluminous precipitate 
of ammonium sulphate is formed. W. P. S. 

The Detection of Methyl Alcohol in Alcoholic Liquids. 

Van Bun ( Phann . Weekblad , 1923, 60, 978—984).—Samples of 
spirits suspected to contain methyl alcohol were examined by 
(1) Mannich and Fendler’s method, (2) method of Pfijl, Reif, and 
Banner, and (3) Riche-Bardy’s method, the results being checked 
by determination of the refractive indices of the absolute alcohol 
obtained by distillation over calcium oxide. All these methods 
gave parallel results, but owing to the time required for (3), the 
first two are more suitable. 

From 500 c.c. of the original sample half was distilled, from the 
distillate half again, and so on until 15 c.c. only of distillate was 
left, each fraction and the original sample being tested by the 
three methods. In all cases positive results were obtained from 
the original sample, and sometimes from the first distillate, but 
never from the fourth and fifth distillates. Since methyl alcohol 
concentrates in the final fractions, as was confirmed by adding 
0-5% to one sample, it is evident that positive results are given 
by substances other than this alcohol (higher alcohols or ethers ?), 
in testing for which, accordingly, it is necessary to fractionate 
repeatedly. The refractive index of the anhydrous alcohol affords 
a valuable check. S. I. L. 

Critical Examination of Methods for the Estimation of 
Laevulose in the Presence of Dextrose. H. Colin (Bull. Assoc . 
Chim. Suer ., 1923, 40, 397—405).—The methods investigated were 
(1) the polarimetric method; (2) oxidation of the dextrose by 
bromine, (3) oxidation of the dextrose by iodine; (4) conversion 
of the dextrose into methyl glucoside; (5) destruction of the 
laevulose by heating at 100° for three hours with 7% hydrochloric 
acid; and (6) detection of laevulose by precipitating it as its calcium 
compound. All these methods yielded trustworthy results when 
applied to the pure sugars alone, but not in the case of complex 
mixtures such as plant extracts. The latter contain substances 
which interfere particularly with the polarimetric, bromine, and 
iodine methods. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Starch. Franz Tempus ( Naturprodukte , 1923, 
52—58).—The difficulties attending the accurate estimation of 
starch in vegetable materials can be overcome by means of a 
preliminary heating with strong ammonia solution. This treat¬ 
ment brings about disruption of the cell-walls, frees the starch 
granules, and facilitates the removal of sugars, dextrin, hemi- 
oelluloses, and fats. A dried sample, not more than 2 g., is finely 
powdered and warmed for three hours in a stoppered glass vessel 
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at '40—45° with 60 c.c. of concentrated ammonia. It is then 
filtered through a linen filter on a Gooch crucible and washed well. 
The residue is then finely ground and the starch estimated by the 
diastase method. E. H. R. 

Estimation of Starch. II. Estimation of Starch in 
Potatoes. Arthur R. Ling and W. J. Price (J. Inst. Brewing , 
1923, 29, 732—734; cf. A., 1922, ii, 879).—A curve, similar to 
that given for barley and wheat starches, has now been obtained 
showing the dependence of the proportion of apparent maltose 
yielded by potato starch on the diastatic power of the malt used 
to effect the starch conversion. The two curves arc almost 
parallel, the percentages of maltose being higher for potato starch 
than for barley and wheat starches. 

To estimate the starch in potatoes, about 8 g. of the finely sliced 
tubers are weighed exactly and pounded in a glass mortar, the 
pulp being washed into a beaker with about 100 c.c. of water and 
left for thirty minutes with occasional stirring. The supernatant 
liquid is then decanted on to a No. 41 Whatman filter and another 
100 c.c. of water are added to the pulp and decanted at the end 
of thirty minutes, the pulp and filter being well washed with 
water. The filter and its contents are boiled in the beaker con¬ 
taining the pulp with 100 c.c. of water for ten minutes, and the 
gelatinised starch is afterwards hydrolysed at 57° by treatment 
for an hour with 10 c.c. of the extract of a malt of known diastatic 
power. The liquid is then boiled, cooled, and made up to 200 c.c., 
an aliquot portion being then titrated with Fehling’s solution. 

T. H. P. 

Estimation of the Eugenol Content of Volatile Oils by 
Titration. P. N. van Eck [Pharm. Weekblad , 1923, 60, 937— 
940).—A weighed quantity of clove or other eugenol-containing 
oil is heated with excess of standard ammoniaeal silver nitrate 
solution, the excess of silver nitrate being estimated after filtration 
by titration with standard thiocyanate solution. One part of 
eugenol is found by experiment to cause the separation of 1-75 
parts of silver. S. I. L. 

Estimation of Simple, Soluble Cyanogen Compounds, 
Mak ing Use of the Principle of Aeration. Joseph H. Roe 
(J. Amer. Chem . Soc., 1923, 45, 1878—1883).—An aeration process 
for estimating cyanides has been devised, in which the liberated 
hydrocyanic acid is swept by a current of air into a dilute solution 
of an alkali hydroxide and the mixture then titrated with standard 
silver nitrate solution, using a little potassium iodide solution as 
indicator. In the case of a soluble cyanide, the procedure is as 
follows : a quantity of the cyanide (0*05 g.) is dissolved in 100 c.c. 
of water and placed in a cylinder of 200 c.c. capacity fitted with a 
doubly bored stopper. Through one hole, a glass tube, which 
reaches to the bottom of the cylinder, is placed and a glass exit 
tube passes through the other hole. The exit tube is connected 
with a double bubbler apparatus containing about 100—160 c.c. 
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of 5% sodium hydroxide. A few drops of amyl alcohol are added 
to the cyanide solution to prevent foaming. The apparatus is 
connected to a water pump and a slow current of air drawn 
through, and at the same time 25 c.c. of saturated tartaric acid 
solution are added to the cyanide. Air is drawn through at the 
rate of 3 litres per minute for two to three hours. The alkaline 
solution is then treated with 10 drops of 10% potassium iodide 
and titrated with O-OlJV-silver nitrate solution until a faint tur¬ 
bidity is produced. The method has been applied to the case of 
mercuric cyanide. In this case, a few crystals of sodium chloride 
are added to the solution of mercuric cyanide and then, in addition 
to the tartaric acid which is added as before, 10 c.c. of 5% stannous 
chloride are added and the process is carried out as described. 
The present method has many advantages over the older dis¬ 
tillation methods, among which may be noted the absence of loss 
due to hydrolysis of the hydrocyanic acid and its power of estim¬ 
ating cyanides in the presence of ferroeyanides and ferricyanides. 
The results are highly accurate. J. F. S. 

Potassium Ferrocyanide as a Reagent in the Microscopic 
Qualitative Chemical Analysis of the Common Alkaloids. 

Howard Irving Cole (Philippine J. Sci. f 1923, 23, 97—101).— 
Potassium ferrocyanide forms definite crystalline compounds with 
certain alkaloids (cf. Cumming, T., 1922, 121, 1287) and may be 
used for their microchemical detection. A small drop (2 to 3 mm. 
diameter) of the solution of the alkaloid in hydrochloric acid is 
placed on the microscope slide near a smaller drop of a 5% solution 
of potassium ferrocyanide and a narrow channel between the drops 
is made by means of a platinum wire; after a short time the pre¬ 
paration is vigorously scratched with the wire to induce crystal¬ 
lisation. p-Eucaine yields, under these conditions, thin elongated 
hexagonal or rhombic plates which exhibit parallel and symmetrical 
extinction under crossed nicols; brucine gives highly refractive 
pi isms arranged in rosettes and exhibiting strong polarisation; 
cinchonidine gives rosettes of yellow, curving, hair-like needles, 
cinchonine, yellow, irregular, trapesium-shaped crystals which 
}>olarise strongly, and cocaine, irregular, six-sided plates and 
prisms which grow much thicker, polarise more strongly, and are 
more irregular in shape than those of the (S-eucaine compound. 
The coniine compound crystallises in rosettes of colourless needles, 
which polarise weakly, exhibiting oblique extinction, that of heroin 
in spheroidal crusts only from concentrated solutions and that of 
hydrastine in spheroidal crusts which are polarised under crossed 
nicols. The crystals obtained from quinoline are lemon-yellow 
rhombohedra exhibiting parallel and oblique extinction, those 
from sparteine are colourless rhombs giving symmetrical extinction, 
and those of stovaine are rosettes of needles showing parallel 
extinction. Potassium ferrocyanide in hydrochloric acid solution 
affords a very sensitive test for strychnine, with which it gives 
long, slender needles or spear-shaped crystals with serrated edges 
and exhibiting oblique extinction. Veratrine yields an amorphous 
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precipitate under these conditions and, although this crystallises 
slowly, the test is unsatisfactory in this case, A. R. P. 

Evaluation of the Catalytic Power of Diastases. L. Mathieu 
(Bull. Assoc. Chim. Suer., 1923, 40, 423—426).—The method 
proposed consists in mixing 10 c.c. of the diastase solution (veget¬ 
able or other extract) with 5 c.c. of hydrogen peroxide in a suitable 
apparatus and measuring the volume of oxygen liberated within 
one minute. It is suggested that the catalytic value be expressed 
as the ratio between the volume of oxygen thus found and that 
obtained when 1 g. of manganese dioxide is treated under the 
same conditions. The manganese dioxide used should pass a 
100-mesh sieve; the hydrogen peroxide (12 vol.) should be treated 
previously with sodium hydroxide so that 90% of its acidity is 
neutralised. W. P. S. 

Pancreatic Enzymes. IV. The Stalagmometric Estim¬ 
ation of Hydrolysis of Tributyrin by Lipase. Richard Will- 
statter and Friedrich Memmen (Z. physiol. Chem ., 1923, 129, 
1—25).—The estimation of lipase may be carried out conveniently 
by measuring with a stalagmometer the change in a given time 
in the “ drop-number ” of a saturated aqueous solution of tri¬ 
butyrin. It is found that albumin inhibits the hydrolysis of tri¬ 
butyrin by lipase in acid and in alkaline media, whilst albumin 
inhibits the hydrolysis of olein in an acid and accelerates it in an 
alkaline medium. This is because the sodium oleate produced 
increases the rate of hydrolysis by lipase. The rate of hydrolysis 
of tributyrin is increased by the presence of sodium oleate or sodium 
glycocholate, but more particularly by calcium oleate. It is 
suggested that the inhibition due to albumin is caused by the 
adsorption of one component only (the lipase), whilst in the 
presence of soaps, both components are adsorbed. The measure¬ 
ments of the amount of lipase present, obtained by the tributyrin 
method, are not always identical with those obtained from the 
hydrolysis of olein, although they are approximately so for lipase 
from pig’s or sheep's pancreas. A tributyrin unit is therefore 
suggested—the amount which will cause a decrease of 20 drops, 
i.e., about half the difference between the drop number of pure 
tributyrin solution and of pure water, in fifty minutes under 
specified conditions. For such estimations, the lipase is activated 
by sodium oleate, calcium chloride, and albumin, and brought to 
Pn 8-6, and a temperature of 20°. 

The polypeptide, leucylglycylglycine, very markedly increases 
the rate of hydrolysis of tributyrin by lipase. If albumin, calcium 
chloride, and sodium oleate, however, are there previously, the 
tripeptide has little effect. The hydrolysis of olein or methyl 
butyrate in presence of calcium oleate is markedly increased by 
albumin, but that of tributyrin under similar conditions is not. 

W. O. K. 
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Some Refractive Indices of Benzene and cj/cIoHexane. 

J. W. Gifford and T. M. Lowry ( Proc . Boy. Soc., 1923, [4], 104, 
430 — 437). —Values of the refractive indices of benzene and cyclo¬ 
hexane at 15°, for about twenty wave-lengths between 7701-92 and 
2980-76 A., have been determined to the seventh significant figure, 
by the method of the hollow prism. In the case of cyclohexane, 
the refractive index, n, corresponding with the wave-length A, is, in 
the case of wave-lengths other than 3261-17 and 3252-65 A., given 
with an average error equal to 0-00006, by the equation 
n 2 =2-011046+0-0102467 /(A 2 — 0-013977). 

In the case of the two wave-lengths referred to, the respective 
differences between experimental and calculated values of n are 
+0-00121 and +0-00130. No corresponding relation holds in the 
case of benzene, a result which is in accord with the more complex 
chemical structure of this substance. J. S. G. T. 

Spectrochemistry of Tropane Derivatives. K. von Auwers 
(J 1 . pr. Chem., 1922, [ii], 105, 102—119).—The following data are 
recorded. Tropane has df 5 0-9386, < 5 1-47950, < 05 1-48187, nj 3 
1-48845, w™ 5 1-49394, df 6 0-9307, n™ 1-47427, nf° 1-47659, n 2 ' 8 
1-48318, 1-48854. Tropidine has df 4 0-9535, < 84 1-48752, < 8 ' 4 

1-49037, »J, 84 1-49793, n‘ y ai 1-50417, df 5 0-9609, <” 1-49199, ref 5 
1-49486, re' 06 1-50257, ri 0i 1-50898. Tropine has df 8 1-0161, ref 8 
1-47917, ref 8 1-48113, re™ 8 1-48766, re” 8 1-49269. Acetyltropein has 
dT 1-0627, ref 4 1-47456, ref 4 1-47687, ref 4 148321. Propionyltropein 
has df 8 1-0399, ref 8 1-47208, ref 6 1-47434, nj? e 1-48069, re"' 8 1-48591. 
Tropinone has df 8 0-9872, ref 6 1-45975, ref 6 1-46205, ref 6 1-46910. 
Ethyl tropane-2-carboxy late has df 6 1-0408, ref 5 1-47272, 
ref 5 1-47562, ref 6 1-48197, ref 5 1-48719, df 1-0468, ref 1-47583, 
ref 1-47805, ref 1-48448, re‘ 5 1-48968. The methyl ester of Z-ecgonine 
has df 6 1-1468, wf 6 1-48474, ref 5 1-48765. Ethyl tropidine-2- 
carboxylate has df 3 1-0625, re; 14 1-49173, ref 3 1-49480, rif 3 1-50300, 
d} n 1-0721, 1-49615, ref 7 1-49930, ref 7 1-50768, ref 7 1 51462. 

Ethyl tropinone-2-carboxylate has df 8 1-1207, ref 8 1-49225, 
ref' 8 1-49537, ref 8 1-50432, df 7 1-1228, ref 7 1-49312, ref 7 1-49626, 
ref 7 1-60353. Tropacocaine has df 5 ' 1 1-0426, ref 61 1-50440, 
ref 0-1 1-50801, rei 001 1-51840, re™' 1 1-52707. d+-Cocaine has df'* 1-1020, 
ref 6 1-49862, ref' 6 1-50218, ref 6 1-51199, ref 6 1-51959. (d + i)-^- 
Cocaine has df 6 1-1026, ref 5 1-49867, ref 5 1-50209, ref 5 1-51193, 
ref' 5 1-51996. .+Pelletierine has df ' 5 1-0014, ref 5 1-47351, ref' 5 1-47596, 
wjjf 5 1-48289, ref 8 1-48861. Ethyl N-methylpyrrolidine-2:5-diacetate 
has df 4 1-0490, ref 4 1-45872, ref 4 1-46113, ref' 4 1-46765, ref 4 1-47035. 

VOL. Ci-Xiv. ii. 26 
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s-Copellidine has df° 0-8316, ref 0 1-44113, ref 4 1-44364, n$° 1*44982, 
n ™ 4 1-45524, and is converted by the action of methyl iodide into 
N-mdhyl-2 :4:6 -trimethylpiperidine, a colourless oil, which has b. p. 
153—165°, df 7 0-8231, ref 7 1-44063, ref 7 1-44299, ref 7 1*44952, 
re,' 07 1-45471. W-Methyltetrahydroquinoline has df 3 1*0236, 
re"’ 1-57620, ref 3 1-58268, n'J J 1-60067. Bornyl acetate has 
df 4 0*9833, ref 8 1-45998, re 3 -' 8 1-46225, ref* 4 1-46827, re“ 4 1-47319. 
isoBomyl acetate has df 4 0-9807, ref 4 1-45978, w'f 4 1-46191, 
np* 1-46798, rei“ 4 1-47275. Bornyl isovalerate has df 3 0-9487, 
re; 33 1-45779, ref 3 1-46001, ref 32 1-46590, n** 1-47068. Camphidino 
reacts readily with methyl iodide, giving N -melhylcamphidine, a 
colourless oil, which gives a picrate, short, slender needles, 
m. p. 234°; it has b. p. 195—197°, df 8 0-9011, ref 0 1-47378, 
<" 1-47625, ref 4 1-48308, re 388 1-48869, df s 0-8998, ref 8 1-47311, 
ref 8 1-47552, ref 18 1-48230, re 208 1-48767. 

It is concluded that, in general, a molecule containing a seven- 
or eight-membered ring having a -NMe- group as a bridge, bhows a 
depression in the values of the molecular refraction and molecular 
dispersion. W. S. N. 

Spectrochemistry of Compounds with Augmented Con¬ 
jugations. K. von Attwers (J. prakt . Cham., 1923, pi], 105, 
361—384).—The following data are recorded and discussed [With 
H. Westermann ]—Allylpropenylcarbinol, 

CH 2 :CH-CH,-CH(OH)-CH:CHMe, 

has b. p. 61—62°/15 mm., df 0-8612, ref 1-45089, reft, 1-45414, 
ref 1-46191, ref 1-46840, and gives, when distilled with potassium 
hydrogen sulphate in a current of hydrogen, A a ’'>'’ , -lieptatriene, 
which has b. p. 113—114°, df 8 0-7636 (hence df 0-764), 
ref 8 1-50786, 1-51604, ref 8 1-53754, ref 8 1-55742, nf u 1-5160 (cf. 

Enklaar, A., 1913, i, 243). 

[With J. Heyna.]— Ethyl $-vinylacrylate is prepared by the action 
of ethyl iodide on an ethereal solution of silver P-vinylacrylate; it 
polymerisesveryreadily,and has b. p. 70—71°/31 mm.,59-9°/18 mm., 
or 57-2—57-5°/13 mm., df- 0-9348, re 3 ’ 8 1-46948, ref," 1-47504, 
ref 1-48928, ref 4 1-50252, ref?„ 1 -4764. Closely corresponding figures 
for d and re are quoted for other temperatures. Ethyl sorbate 
has b. p. 81°/15 mm., or 76-5°/12 mm., df 35 0-9405, d\ J 8 * 0-9408, 
ref 35 1-49149, wf. 36 1-49775, ref 35 1-51395, reft, 1-4956. Ethyl 
a-methylsorbate has df 8 0-9501 (df 0-947), ref 5 1-49306, rejf' 1-49907, 
ref 8 1-51492, ref 5 1-52998, nf h 1-4976. Ethyl a-ethylsorbate has 
df 3 0-9345 (df 0-931), ref 1 49076, re};,* 1-49653, ref 5 1-51162, 
re 363 1-52605, n'f u 1-4944. Ethyl y-methylsorbate has df 8 0-9499 
(df 0-946), ref 4 1-49484, n5J 8 1-50087, ref 4 1-51642, ref 8 1-53138, 
nfl, 1-4989. Ethyl p8-dimethylsorbate has df’ 0-9343 (df 0 933), 
ref 5 1-48301, retff 1-48823, ref 5 1-50175, ref 5 1-51447, «Jf f 1-4876. 
Diethyl crotonylidenemalonate has b. p. 149°/15 mm., df • 1-0508 
(df 1-045), ref 1 1-47867, ref, 1 1-48353, ref 8 1-49629, ref, 1-4809. 
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Sorbyl chloride has df” 1*0600 (df 1-065), < 75 1*54707, 
<? 5 1*55710, ri*™ 1*58453, nf lt 1*5566. 

[With W. Muller.] —The ethyl ester of the stable cinnamyl- 
ideneacetic acid (Vorlander, A., 1906, i, 362), has m. p. 25—26°, 
d^ 1*0299 (d^ 2 1*0294, df 1*049), nf 2 1*60039, nfi, 2 1*61348, 
nf 2 1*65080, n^ 2 1*69311, nf u 1*6233. Ethyl allocinnamylidene- 
acctate is a colourless, mobile oil, which decomposes when heated 
under 10 mm. pressure. It has df* 1*0473 (df 1*044), 1*60645, 

n\l« 1*61950, 1*65722, n\** 1*70002, nft 1*6181. Ethyl a-< methyl - 

cinnamylidene acetate is an oil which cannot be distilled. It has 
df 1*0391 (df 1*041), nf 1*60324, nf ic 1*61641, nf 1*65401, nf le 1*6155. 
P -Methylcinnamylideneacetic acid has m. p. 156—157° (Kohler, 
A., 1910, i, 484, gives m. p. 153°); its ethyl ester is an 
oil, which cannot be distilled, and has df 1 1*0384 (df 1*043), 
«f 1 1*58849, aft! 1*59936, nf 1 1*63013, n 1*66379, nfl 1-6017. 
y-Methylciiinamylideneacetic acid, short, thick prisms, m. p. 
108—110°, is prepared by the condensation of malonic acid with 
a-methylcinnamic acid in the presence of hot pyridine, which is 
accompanied by elimination of carbon dioxide, or by dehydrating 
the hydroxy-ester formed by condensing a-methylcinnamic acid, 
ethyl broinoacetate, and zinc in benzene solution. Ethyl y-melhyU 
cinvamylideneacetate, a colourless oil, which cannot be distilled, 
Has df '• 1*0387 (df 1*039), nf 2 1*59010, nft? 1*60100, n 1*63176, 
?i 2n 1*66551, aft 1*6012. Ethyl p-acetylacrylate has df 1 1*0387 
(df 1*037), wf 1 1*44987, nf h ' 1*45346, a' 81 1*46250, 1 1*47081, 

nil 1-4526. Ethyl inuconate has df 8 0*9832 (df 1 0*9829), nf 1 1*46178, 
1-46755, 1*48259, nf l 1*49695. Dimethyl p-methyl-An'- 

butene-a8-diearboxylate has df* 1*1006 (df y 1*1005, df 1*115), 
nf» 1*50142, 1*50762, 1*52413, 1*53993, nf u 1*5143. 

The corresponding diethyl ester has b. p. 163—164°/19 mm. 
(Stephen and Weizmann,T., 1913, 103, 276, giveb. p. 170°/10 mm.), 
and does not solidify when strongly cooled. It has df 1*0586 
(df 1 056), nf 1*49515, nf u 1*50081, nf 1*51560, n ” 1*52985, 
nfl 1*4995. W. S. N. 

Dispersion Accompanying Magnetic Double-refraction. 
G. Sziaessy (Z. Phy6iJc , 1923, 18, 97—104).—Values of the phase 
difference, if/, between the ordinary and extraordinary rays pro¬ 
pagated in a magnetic liehl of strength H— 10,100 gauss, and of 
the respecti\ e refractive indices n , at about 20° are tabulated for \X 
486, 520, 550, 589, 620, and 656 fiy. in the cases of toluene, p-xylene, 
m-xylene, chlorobenzene, bromobenzene, quinoline, anethole, 
benzoyl chloride, benzyl alcohol, and benzonitrile. From the results 
the respective \alues of the Cotton-Mouton constant, (\ and the 
Havelock constant, li, are calculated by means of the equations 
\jj~ClH 2 and C —K(n? l) 2 /wA, where l denotes the length of pith 

traversed in the respective substances, in the case of any of the 
substances investigated, the respective values of h are found to be 
independent of the wave-length employed, in accordance with 
Havelock’s theory. J. S. G. T. 

26—2 
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The Influence of ForeignJGases on the Secondary Spectrum 
of Hydrogen. S. Barratt (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 027— 
029).—In continuation of previous work on the enhancement of 
lines in the secondary spectrum of hydrogen due to the presence of 
helium (A., 1922, ii, 461), the author finds that similar changes, 
evidently related although on a far smaller scale, are produced by 
argon, whilst oxygen exerts no influence of the kind. The secondary 
hydrogen lines AA, 6392*99 and 6111*08 A., previously observed only 
in the presence of helium, were developed when argon was present. 

J. S. G. T. 

The Zeeman Effect associated with the Red and Blue 
Hydrogen Lines. K. Forsterling and G. Hansen ( Z . Physik , 
1923, 18, 26—33).—In a magnetic field of strength up to 20,000 
gauss, each component of the doublets H ft and in the hydrogen 
spectrum becomes a normal Zeeman triplet. Contrary to the 
conclusion of Erochin (Ann. Physik, 1913, [iv], 42, 1054), the 
authors find that the central components of each pair of triplets 
arising respectively from H a and are displaced towards ono 
another in the magnetic field, a result which is not in accord with 
any current theory of the Zeeman effect. J. S. G. T. 

Ultra-violet Resonance Spectra of Iodine Vapour. Otto 
Oldenberg (Z. Physik, 1923, 18, 1—11).—Iodine vapour, excited 
by ultra-violet radiation of short wave-length emits a resonance 
spectrum comprising a series of lines characterised by the same 
regularity and nuclear vibration quanta as in the case of the reson¬ 
ance spectrum excited by the green mercury line, in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the band A 3250 A., additional bands AA 3169, 3191, 3212, 
3237, 3261, 3285, 3311, 3338, 3364, 3394, 3417, 3442, 3466, 3495, 
3495, 3525, 3559, 3596, 3640, 3680, 3720, 3765, 3813, 3866, 3925, 
and 4007 A. are observed when extraneous light is carefully excluded. 
The frequencies, v, of about thirty-five lines conforming with Stokes’s 
law, and of three lines of shorter wave than that of the exciting 
radiation, are, in the case of excitation with the zinc line A 1900, 
represented by the equation v--52630(l—0*00416ii+0*000017n 2 ), 
n=0 , 1, 2, 3. . . . Toward the region of long wave-lengths, the 
resonance spectrum passes gradually into the ultra-violet fluorescence 
band spectrum of iodine vapour observed by McLennan (A., 1913, 
ii, 455; 1914, ii, 829), which corresponds fairly well with the ultra¬ 
violet bands in the spectrum emitted by iodine vapour under electrical 
excitation. It is concluded that the band spectrum is the long 
wave-length extension of the short wave-length resonance spectrum. 
The author discusses a possible origin of emission of the fluorescence 
spectrum, which is excited only by radiation of wave-length 
shorter than 1950 A. It is shown conclusively, in agreement with 
McLennan’s result, that the visible and ultra-violet fluorescence 
spectra are emitted by the iodine molecule and are not attributable 
to the presence of an impurity. J. S. G. T. 

Series Spectra in Oxygen and Sulphur. J. J. Hopfield 
(Nature, 1923, 112, 437—438).—The series for oxygen previously 
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reported (Physical Rev., 1923, 21, 710) have been extended from 
two to seven and from one to six members, respectively. No 
second member of the third series was found. Gaseous sulphur 
dioxide has a strong absorption band extending from X 2500 to 
X 1700, and another from X 1650 indefinitely into the ultra-violet. 
The spark spectrum of sulphur extends to X 350; the arc spectrum 
contains a number of triplets of wide separation and constant 
frequency difference which have been classified in series by analogy 
with oxygen. In the cases of both oxygen and sulphur, the inten¬ 
sities and separations observed are inverted as compared with the 
known spectra of these elements in the visible and ultra-red. One 
stable and two metastable forms of each of the elements atomic 
oxygen and atomic sulphur appear to exist. The resonance and 
ionising potent ials, respectively, for the stable forms are calculated 
to be : oxygen, 9*11 and 13*56 volts; sulphur, 6*50 and 10*31 volts. 

A. A. E. 

The Carbon Arc Spectrum in the Extreme Ultra-violet. 

XL F. Simeon (. Proc . Roy . Soc 1923, [A], 104, 368—375).— 
In continuation of previous work (this vol., ii, 45), the author has 
shown that the spectrum of the carbon arc in vacuum extends as 
far in the extreme ultra-violet as that of the spark, with the excep¬ 
tion of a very faint line at X 360*5 A. The wave-lengths and relative 
intensities of twenty-five new lines in the region between X 976*7 
and X 371*5 A. are tabulated. In agreement with a deduction from 
the quantum theory, it is found that a potential of between 30 and 
40 volts is sufficient to excite the //-series of carbon lines. Reasons 
are advanced for attributing the lines XX 1751*8, 1760*6, 2297*1, 
2509*5, and 2512*4 A., excited at 30 volts to the carbon spark 
spectrum, and the remainder to the arc spectrum. J. S. G. T. 

Structure of the Spectrum of Neon. A. Land!: ( Z . Physik , 
1923, 17, 292—294). — It is shown that certain lines in the neon 
spectrum analysed by Paschen (A., 1920, ii, 69, 718), which, accord¬ 
ing to Grotrian (A., 1922, ii, 179) may be regarded as L x and L 2 
terms derived by extrapolation of the //-series of doublets in the 
Rontgen spectrum of neon, can be classified as the first components 
of a system of quintuplets, two systems of triplets, and a system of 
singlets. In the latter classification, both L x and L 2 terms originate 
by the displacement of electrons from 2 2 orbits. J. S. G. T. 

Excitation of the Spark Spectra of Lithium. E. von 
Angerer (Z. Physik, 1923, 18, 113 — 119). — The literature of the 
excitation of spark spectra is briefly reviewed, and experimental 
details of attempts made by the author to excite the spectra of 
Li 11 and Li 111 are given. The following lines, hitherto unrecorded, 
and possibly attributable to Li 11 , were observed in the vacuum 
spectrum : 3143*7, 3028*5, 3024*6, 2988*5, 2959*5, 2899*66, 2869*90, 
2866*45, 2704*60, 2635*20. J. S. G. T. 

Spectra and the Periodic Classification. M. A. Catalan 
(Anal. Vis. Quim ., 1923, 21, 321—329; cf. this vol., ii, 104,105, 356). 
—Further data are given for the spectrum of manganese. The 
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relation of ionisation potentials to the periodic classification is 
discussed. Well defined maxima are shown for zinc and cadmium 
and a less marked maximum for calcium. R. 

The a-Lines in the JT-Series Tungsten Spectrum.' Cil^les 
Crofutt (Proc. Iowa Acad . Sci ., 1921, 28, 117—118; cf. Duane and 
Shimizu, Physical Rev., 1919, 13, 306; Duane and Patterson, 
A., 1921, ii, 363; Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci., 1920, 6, 509; Duane and 
Stenstrom, ibid., 1920, 6, 477).—Experiments with a crystal of 
thickness 0*015 cm., a front slit 0*005 cm. wide, and a prolonged 
exposure did not reveal the cc 3 -line, which is therefore assumed to 
have an intensity less than one-tenth of that of the a 2 -linc, or to 
differ from it in wave-length by less than 0*05%. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

The Absorption Spectra of some Metallic Vapours. Walter 
Grotrian (Z. Physik, 1923, 18, 169—182).—In continuation of 
previous work (this vol., ii, 106), the author has investigated the 
absorption of visible radiation and radiation extending into the 
ultra-violet as far as about A 2350 A. by the vapours of copper, 
silver, gallium, lead, tin, bismuth, antimony, and manganese. In 
the case of copper vapour, in a tube 30 cm. long, absorption of the 
first members of the doublet principal series, AA 3247 and 3274 A., 
was observed at about 1050°. Under similar conditions, absorption 
of the corresponding lines AA 3280 and 3383 A. in the case of silver 
vapour was observed at about 900°. In the case of gallium, absorp¬ 
tion of the first members of the subordinate series was observed at 
850° in the case of the 2p 2 -lines AA 2874 and 4033 A., whilst in the 
case of the 2lines AA 2943*7, 2944*2, and 4172 A. absorption was 
first observed at about 900°. Absorption of the line A 2833 A. by 
30 cm. of lead vapour was observed at 550°. At temperatures above 
950°, the line broadened unsymmetrically, the centre being displaced 
towards the red end of the spectrum. At 1200°, a continuous 
absorption band, about 10 A. wide, relatively sharply defined 
towards the blue and indefinite towards the red end of the spectrum, 
was observed. The broadening is attributable to the formation 
of lead molecules, probably Pb 2 . From the position of the line 
2833 in the series proposed for the lead spectrum by Thorsen 
(Naturwiss., 1923, 11, 78), the ionisation potential of the lead atom 
is found to be 7*38 volts. As the normal condition of the lead atom 
corresponds with a p-term, it is concluded that the 82 electrons 
associated with the atom are arranged in a 6 2 orbit. Absorption 
of other lines was observed at higher temperatures, in accordance 
with theoretical considerations. The partial pressure of the atoms 
exhibiting absorption was of the order 10" 6 mm. In a tube 15 cm. 
long, absorption of the lines AA 3009*2, 2863*4, and 2706*6 A. by tin 
vapour was observed at 1,050°. Bismuth exhibited typical absorp¬ 
tion of the line 3067 A. at 650°. At higher temperatures, bands 
were strongly developed. It is suggested that the molecule of 
bismuth vapour is partly polyatomic. Absorption of the manga¬ 
nese triplet 2794*82, 2798*27, and 2801*07 by manganese vapour 
was observed at about 850°, whilst absorption of the triplet 4030*76, 
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4033-07, and 4034*49 occurred at about 880°. The results are 
considere dJ>o justify the assumption by Catalan (A., 1922, ii, 726) 
of thoJ&Wtjm as the normal condition of the manganese atom. 
f . -• J.S. G.T. 

RSntgen Spectroscopy. Absorption Spectra in the L-Series 
Relating to the Elements from Lanthanum (57) to Hafnium 
(72). D. Coster, Y. Nishina, and S. Werner (Z . Physik , 
1923, 18, 207—211).—The authors have determined the respective 
wave-lengths of the heads of absorption bands L v L 1V and L m in 
the L-series relating to the elements of atomic numbers 57, 58, 64, 
and 68 to 72. The results confirm the existence, suggested by Bohr 
and Coster (this vol., ii, 110) of an anomaly in the level curves in 
the region of the rare earths. J. S. G. T. 


Influence of the Aperture of the Spectrometric Slit on the 
Form of the Absorption Curves of the Infra-red. G. B. 

Bonino (< Gazzetta , 1923, 53, 591—597).—A mathematical paper 
which does not lend itself to abstraction. T. H. P. 


Spectrochemistry in the Ultra-red. G. B. Bonino ( Gazzetta , 
1923, 53, 555—575).—The author gives a summary of previous 
publications on this subject and describes the apparatus and methods 
of* observation employed in his own investigations (see succeeding 
abstracts). T. H. P. 

Spectrochemistry in the Ultra-red. II. Absorption of 
the Alcohols. G. B. Bonino (< Gazzetta ,, 1923, 53, 575—582; 
cf. preceding abstract).—From the results of investigations on the 
absorption of alcohols in the ultra-red region between 2-5 and 3-8 fx, 
Henri and Wurmser (Henri, “ Etudes de Photochimie,” 1919, 45) 
deduced a linear relation between the molecular coefficient of 
maximum absorption and the chemical composition. The author 
finds, however, that, if the slit of the spectrometer used is gradually 
made narrower, the absorption curves of the alcohols are not so 
simple as is represented by Henri and Wurmser’s results, the value 
of which is questionable. 

Compounds containing hydrogen united to a single other element 
exhibit in the ultra-red a simple absorption band of constant spectral 
position under ordinary dispersive conditions, whereas compounds 
containing hydrogen atoms united to two different elements present, 
in the same region of the spectrum, two distinct bands. In the case 
of the alcohols, the maximum of one of these bands coincides with 
that shown by the hydrocarbons, and that of the other with the 
maximum of the band exhibited by water. It appears, then, that 
the position of the maximum for these bands is to be attributed to 
the hydrogen and varies, in one and the same spectral region, 
according to the nature of the linking (cf. Puccianti, A., 1900, ii, 585). 

On the assumption that the bands in question are to be attributed 
to the partial field of the valency electron of the hydrogen (cf. Stark, 
“ Prinzipien der Atomdynamik,” 1915), Planck's elementary law, 
hv~E y where v is an infra-red frequency, h Planck's constant, and 
E the energy of the field or a measure of the work necessary to 
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rupture the bond between the valency electron of the hydrogen and 
the other atom, indicates that the frequency v should be propor¬ 
tional to the energy value of the bond. With hydrofluoric, hydro¬ 
chloric, and hydrobromic acids the author finds that this is very 
nearly the case. Moreover, Haber’s relation, 
where v uv and v ir are, respectively, the ultra-violet and infra-red 
characteristic frequencies, m the mass of the electron, and M that 
of the vibrating atom, is found to hold satisfactorily for the hydro¬ 
carbons if the mass of the hydrogen atom is put in place of M and 
the total mass of the electrons forming the bond of Stark’s hypothesis 
in place of m. 

With different compounds, the molecular absorption coefficient 
for the band in the infra-red varies in the same sense as the number 
of hydrogen atoms in the molecule, and in a homologous series the 
coefficient of maximum absorption varies, approximately and with 
certain limitations, proportionally with the number of hydrogen 
atoms in the molecule. It may thus be assumed that dt =KdpJp , 
where p is the ratio between the numbers of hydrogen atoms and 
molecules present, K a constant, and c the coefficient of absorption 
divided by the number of g.-mols. present. Integration of this 
expression between two limits corresponding with the ratios of two 
definite homologous compounds having, respectively, n x and n 2 
molecules of hydrogen per molecule yields, € 2 =c 1 +C f log 10 . n 2 jn v 
Thus from the value of c for one compound that of a homologous 
compound can be calculated. Excellent agreement is obtained 
in this way with the lower monohydrie aliphatic alcohols and with 
certain higher members of the ethylene series. T. H. P. 

Spectrochemistry in the Ultra-red. III. Absorption of 
certain Solutions. G. B. Bonino (Oazzetta, 1923, 53, 583— 
590; cf. preceding abstracts).—The author has investigated the 
molecular coefficient of infra-red absorption e of solutions of methyl 
alcohol in carbon tetrachloride under dispersion conditions analogous 
to those of Henri’s experiments (“ fitudes de Photochimie,” 1919), 
the values of c being calculated by means of the expression /=/« 
10~ eCd , in which c is the number of g.-mols. of the substance per litre of 
the liquid examined, d the thickness of the liquid layer in cms., and 
7 0 and / the respective intensities of the radiation emerging from the 
cell charged with the solvent and the solution. The results obtained 
show that the value of e increases with the dilution of the alcohol. 

The case of the alcohols being complicated by the appearance 
in the infra-red spectrum of a double band with maxima presumably 
attributable to the hydroxyl group and the hydrogen united with 
carbon, similar measurements have been made on benzene and 
its solutions in carbon tetrachloride. Here, too, the molecular 
coefficient for the position of maximum absorption increases with 
the dilution of the benzene. Both in this instance, and also with 
the carbon tetrachloride solutions of methyl alcohol, the curve 
connecting the logarithm of the molecular absorption coefficient 
with the logarithm of the volume in litres of solution containing 1 g. 
mol. of the solute is sensibly linear at relatively high concentrations, 
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but at lower concentrations a constant value of the former logarithm 
is approached. For the benzene solutions, especially the more 
dilute ones, the experimental values are in moderately good agree¬ 
ment with those calculated from the expression given by Baly and 
Tryhom (A., 1916, ii, 278). T. H. P. 

The Absorption Spectra of the Vapours and Solutions of 
Various Ketones and Aldehydes. John Edward Purvis 
(T., 1923, 123, 2515—2521). 

Absorption Spectra and Molecular Phases. I. Bichard 
Alan Morton and Harry Barnes (T., 1923, 123, 2570—2572). 

A Theory of Colour Production. I and II. Julius Stieg- 
litz ( Proc . Nat Acad . Sci. f 1923, 9, 303—308, 308—312).—I. All 
organic dyes have the property of being reducible to a so-called 
leuco-compound which can in turn be oxidised again to the dye. 
Fundamentally, oxidation consists in the removal of electrons 
from an atom, through which process it acquires the power of 
attracting electrons. The author traces colour production in dyes 
to electronic vibrations brought about by the oxidising power of 
an oxidised atom exerting its influence on a neighbouring atom in 
the molecule having strong reducing properties. In the case of indo- 

phenol, 0=<^ ^>=N —<^ ^)OH, which exemplifies the theory, 

the carbon atom of the quinonoid nucleus attached to the nitrogen 
atom is fully oxidised and consequently has a strong attraction for 
the electrons attached to the corresponding carbon atom in the 
strongly reducing phenolic nucleus. These electrons, being “ largely 
freed from intra-atomic restraints,” have their vibrational orbits 
so modified that absorption of white light results. The known 
fact that the reducing power of organic compounds such as quinol 
or p-aminophenol is greatly increased by strong bases can be corre¬ 
lated with the deepening effect of such bases on the colour of indo- 
phenol. Similarly, the fact that basic dyes such as pararosaniline 
have their maximum colour depth and intensity when combined 
with acid may be due to the known effect of acids in intensifying 
the oxidising power of oxidising agents. The electronic vibrations 
postulated must be intra-atomic, and must not involve any actual 
transference of electrons from one atom to another, as this would 
involve the migration of the hydrogen atom of the hydroxyl group 
in indophenol from one nucleus to the other. There is positive 
evidence that such migration does not take place in the dimethyl- 
murexides, of which two can be prepared. The one is prepared from 
dimethyluramil and alloxan, the other from uramil and dimethyl- 
alloxan, and in both cases the original components can be recovered 
by decomposition of the dye. The source of colour cannot therefore 
be migration of the electrons, as this would, in the case under 
consideration, involve migration of the methyl groups. 

II. The ideas developed in the preceding section are applied 
to inorganic compounds, and it is concluded that colour in these 
compounds must be ascribed to intra-atomic or inter-atomic oxida- 

26* 
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tion-reduction potentials of sufficient force to make possible vibra¬ 
tions of electrons in the reducing component long enough to absorb 
visible light waves. Combination of a strong oxidising kation with 
a strong reducing anion leads to strong colour, as in Ptl 4 . In 
permanganates and chromates the source of colour lies in the 
tendency of the valence electrons of the oxide oxygen atoms to 
pass to the strongly oxidising atoms MnJ J and Or J J Intense 

colour is produced by the association of atoms of a given element 
in two conditions of oxidation, as in ferrosoferric oxide, ferrous ferri- 
cyanide, and red lead. The colour of chromic salts must be due to 
intra-atomic forces caused by the presence in the atom Cr+ + + of 
three valence electrons. Aluminium and gallium salts contain no 
such valence electrons and are colourless. A number of other 
examples are discussed. E. H. R 

RSntgenographic Investigations of Systems Capable of 
Luminescence. Arthur Schleede and Hans Gantzckow 
Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 106, 37—48).—Substances capable of 
phosphorescence are considered, and it is shown that the power of 
luminescence is never connected with glass-like substances, but 
only with crystalline substances, provided that a few of the metallic 
atoms of the fundamental substance are replaced by atoms which 
are foreign to the lattice of the fundamental substance. The 
various types of luminescence phenomena, cathodic luminescence, 
fluorescence, phosphorescence, in one and the same fundamental 
substance prepared in various ways, depend in all probability on 
various conditions of deformation of the lattice. J. F. S. 

Radiochemistry and Fluorescence. Jean Perrin (Compt. 
rend., 1923, 177, 612—618).—The author re-discusses previous 
ideas on the radiation theory of chemical change (cf. A., 1922, ii, 
628), more particularly in connexion with the recent work of 
Levaillant (this vol., ii, 597). The rate of deeolorisation of new 
methylene-blue and fluorescent-blue in glycerol solution is appre¬ 
ciably increased by rise in temperature. Thus, for the former 
blue, at temperatures from 19—55°, the velocity of disappearance 
of colour under the influence of orange rays is multiplied by 1*3 
for an increase, by one-thirtieth, of the absolute temperature. From 
this, the author concludes that the infra-red rays producing the 
critical molecules of glycerol (the cause of the reduction of the 
colouring matter) have a frequency of 5 x 10 18 and a wave-length 
of 6/a. Fluorescent-blue gave similar results, but neither solution 
underwent change in absence of light. At 150°, however, New 
methylene-blue solutions are slightly decolorised in the dark. 

E. E. T. 

Luminescence of Organo-magnesium Halides. R. T. 
Dufford, S. Calvert, and Dorothy Nightingale (J. Amer. Ghent . 
Soc ., 1923, 45, 2058—2072).—An investigation of the luminescence 
of organo-magnesium halides. It is shown that Grignard reagents 
in ethereal solution exhibit chemi-luminescenee on oxidation by 
oxygen only when the magnesium is attached to an unsaturated 
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carbon atom. This holds for both aromatic and aliphatic compounds 
in all the cases (60) investigated. The nature of the solvent affects 
the intensity of the luminescence but not the wave-length. Zinc 
and mercury organic halides give no luminescence. Both the 
intensity and the wave-lengths of the luminescence are affected by 
the nature of the reacting halogen. The wave-length and the 
intensity are affected by the nature of the organic radicle involved, 
and especially by the nature of the substituting groups in cyclic 
compounds. The effect depends on the position of the substituting 
group and its chemical character. But it is definitely shown that 
the mass of the substituting group is not the controlling factor. 
Certain cases of very bright chemi-luminescence are described and 
that of magnesium p-chlorophenyl bromide is believed to be the 
brightest yet recorded. A new method of preparing chlorine- 
containing Grignard compounds is described; this consists in 
carrying out the Grignard reaction in isoamyl ether and using 
either iodine or ethyl bromide as catalyst. Many Grignard com¬ 
pounds emit light when treated with chloropicrin or with bromo- 
picrin. This light is not the same as that emitted on oxidation 
with oxygen. Many Grignard compounds, and especially their 
oxidation products, are found to be fluorescent in ultra-violet 
light. Tables are given of the luminescent properties of sixty 
Grignard compounds. J. F. S. 

Rotatory Polarisation in an Orthorhombic Crystal [Tri- 
phenylbismuthine Dichloride] Exhibiting Crossed Axial 
Dispersion. Gilbert Greenwood (Min. Mag., 1923, 20, 123— 
130).—Circular polarisation, if any, in optically biaxial crystals is 
masked by the double refraction, but when they exhibit crossed 
axial dispersion they are optically uniaxial for a certain colour, 
and the effects of the circular polarisation can then be observed 
in light of that colour. In crystals of triphenylbismuthine dichloride 
(orthorhombic-holoaxial class, a : b : c=0*774 : 1 : 0-409), the acute 
positive bisectrix is perpendicular to (010), and for red to green 
light the axial plane is (100), whilst for green to violet it is (001). 
For green light of wave-length 510 /x/x, the crystal is uniaxial at 
17°. A section perpendicular to the acute bisectrix does not 
extinguish between crossed nicols in parallel white light, but trans¬ 
mits light of a bright green colour: this was examined spectro¬ 
scopically. The optic axial angles for different wave-lengths were 
determined at two temperatures (17° and 35°). Similar phenomena 
are shown by potassium sodium tartrate. A salt of one part of 
sodium potassium tartrate and two parts of sodium ammonium 
tartrate is uniaxial in the green, whilst a salt of equal proportions 
is uniaxial in the blue. L. J. S. 

Absorption and Anomalous Rotation Dispersion of Cam¬ 
phor quinone. Nina Wedeneewa (Ann. Physik , 1923, 72, 
122 140).—Measurements of the rotation, the ellipticity, and the 

absorption of a solution of camphorquinone in toluene (0*6913 g. 
in 200 c.c.) have been made in the regions of the absorption bands. 
The results are discussed from the point of view of Drude’s theory, 

26*—2 
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and the activity coefficients have been calculated. A method of 
measuring the phase difference and the dichroism is described. 

J. F. S. 

Models for the Illustration of some Propositions of the 
Rules of Symmetry in the Exposition of Stereochemistry. 

Ernst Mohr (J. pr. Chem ., 1922, [ii], 105, 93—101).—The author 
describes paper or cardboard models by means of which various 
types of molecular symmetry may be demonstrated. The original 
does not lend itself to abstraction, and must be consulted for 
details. W. S. N. 

Specific Action of Luminous Rays of Various Colours in 
Photosynthesis. V. Lubimenko (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 
606—608).—For most plants, the amount of photosynthesis in red 
light (X 760—600 pp), as measured by the carbon dioxide exchange, 
is greater than that in bluish-violet light (\ 480—400 pp), although 
with a few plants, accustomed to diffused daylight, photosynthesis 
is nearly as great in bluish-violet as in red light. E. E. T. 

Influence of Drying on Photochemical Reactions. Hein¬ 
rich Tramm (Z. physikal . Chem., 1923, 105, 356—401).—An ap¬ 
paratus is described by means of which the purification and drying 
of gases may be carried out at the temperature of liquid air. No 
drying agents are used, and a degree of dryness greater than that 
represented by a pressure of water vapour less than 0-004 mm. is 
achieved. The photochemical formation of ozone, hydrogen chlor¬ 
ide, sulphuryl chloride, and carbonyl chloride and the photochemical 
decomposition of hydrogen chloride, hydrogen bromide, and hydro¬ 
gen iodide in the presence of various quantities of moisture have 
been investigated. It is shown that a highly desiccated mixture 
of hydrogen and chlorine free from oxygen does not combine to a 
measurable extent under the influence of light. A mixture of 
carbon monoxide and oxygen which has been dried to the point 
where it ceases to be explosive and at high temperatures reacts 
very sluggishly in the dark, when exposed to ultra-violet light 
exhibits the same velocity of reaction as a similar moist mixture. 
This shows that the reversal of the photo-decomposition of carbon 
dioxide by ultra-violet light in the presence of traces of moisture 
as demonstrated by Coehn and Sieper (A., 1916, ii, 281) is not due 
to an acceleration of the formation of carbon dioxide, but to a 
retardation of the decomposition. Traces of sulphur dioxide 
retarded the decomposition of carbon dioxide by ultra-violet light 
in exactly the same way as water. Against the assumption that 
the accelerating action of water vapour on the reaction between 
carbon monoxide and oxygen under the influence of heat is due 
to the formation of formic acid as an intermediate product, it is 
shown that mixtures of oxygen and formic acid do not explode, 
whilst an equivalent mixture of hydrogen, oxygen, and carbon mon¬ 
oxide does so. A mixture of hydrogen and oxygen so dry that 
it does not explode in a vessel heated to a red heat but only com¬ 
bines slowly when exposed to ultra-violet light reacts at exactly 
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the same rate as the undried mixture. The author has been unable 
to dry hydrogen chloride and ammonia to such an extent that 
they do not combine. J. F. S. 

The Influence of Ultra-violet Radiation on the Reactivity 
of Halogen attached to the Nucleus in the Presence and 
Absence of Catalysts. K. W. Rosenmund, K. Ltjxat, and 
W. Tiedemann (Ber., 1923, 56, [J5], 1950—1957).—The reactivity 
of halogen atoms attached to aromatic nuclei is greatly enhanced 
by ultra-violet radiation; this is more particularly the case when 
copper is present as catalyst. Thus, for example, the chlorine atom 
of p-ehlorobenzoic acid is removed quantitatively when its solution 
in aqueous potassium hydroxide (35%) is boiled for six hours in 
the presence of copper and ultra-violet light. The enhanced 
reactivity appears to be due to the effect of the radiation on the 
organic molecule, and not on the catalyst. The reaction between 
halogen compounds and alkali hydroxides under these conditions 
does not lead smoothly to the expected hydroxy-compounds, but 
the process is well adapted to the production of ethers from halogen 
compounds and alkyloxides, and to that of acids from halogen 
compounds and cyanides: C 6 H 4 C1*C0 2 H -j-KCN+2H 2 0 —> KC1+ 
NH 3 +C 6 H 4 (C0 2 H) 2 . Copper precipitated in the solution appears 
to be more effective than Ullmann’s copper powder or Piccard’s 
copper (A., 1922, ii, 216). 

The reactions are carried out in small flasks of clear silica exposed 
to the light of a Heraeus mercury lamp. The following examples 
are cited: phenyl isoamyl ether, b. p. 210—215°, from bromo- 
benzene and sodium isoamyloxide; phenyl w-propyl ether, from 
bromobenzene and sodium w-propoxide; p-tolyl isoamyl ether, 
b. p. 232—235°, from p-bromotoluene and sodium /^oamyloxide; 
o-tolyl isoamyl ether, b. p. 213°, from o-bromotoluene and sodium 
isoamyloxide; p-anisyl isoamyl ether, b. p. 234—237°, from 
p-bromoanisole and sodium isoamyloxide. a-Bromonaphthalene 
and sodium isoamyloxide unexpectedly yield naphthalene in almost 
quantitative yield. 

Potassium p-chloro- or p-bromo-benzoate and potassium cyanide 
in aqueous solution, in the presence of cuprous cyanide, give tere- 
phthalic acid in 70% yield. p-Bromobenzenesulphonic acid yields 
p-sulphobenzoic acid (yield 75%), whilst p-bromotoluene-o-sulphonio 
acid is similarly transformed into the corresponding carboxylic 
acid. 

The formation of nitriles from alkyl halides and potassium 
cyanide is appreciably facilitated by the presence of cuprous cyanide 
and ultra-violet light. H. W. 

The Protective Action of Antioxidising Substances [Poly¬ 
phenols] against Fading of Dyed Fibres in the Light. P. 

Sisley (Butt. Boc. chim ., 1923, [iv], 33, 1079—1081).—It is found 
that certain polyphenols exercise a protective action on some dyes 
on the fibre, in that the latter are rendered more stable to the action 
of light and, sometimes, of oxygen. It is not possible, however, 
to draw any general theoretical conclusions from the results observed, 
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because it is found that a polyphenol which protects one dye may 
even accelerate the fading of a closely related dye. Tannin, for 
instance, has a well-marked protective action on methylene-blue 
dyed on silk, but has practically no effect on auramine. Hydroxyl- 
amine sulphate, again, protects methylene-blue, but accelerates the 
fading of phloxine, whilst thiocarbamide protects the latter, but 
accelerates the fading of the rhodamines. H. H. 

Some Biochemical Effects of Polarised Light. Elisabeth 
Sidney Semmens (Chemistry and Industry , 1923, 42, 954).—The 
hydrolysis of starch in the mustard seed, and also of starch grains 
when acted on by diastase in vitro, is accelerated by exposure to 
plane polarised light. It is suggested that the influence of polarised 
light brings about some change in the starch granules prior to the 
rupture of the membrane. C. H. R. 

Influence of the Wave-length on the Energy Change in 
Carbon Dioxide Assimilation. Otto Warburg and Erwin 
Negelein (Z. physikal . Chem ., 1923, 106, 191—218).—Making use 
of the method previously described (A., 1922, i, 1097) for measuring 
the energy changes accompanying the assimilation of carbon 
dioxide, the authors have investigated the change in the following 
spectrum ranges : infra-red, 800—900 /x/x, red, 780—700 /x/x; 690— 
610 /x/x; yellow, 578 /x/x; green, 546 /x/x; blue, 436 /xu, and ultra¬ 
violet, 366 /x/x. There is no decomposition of carbon dioxide in the 
infra-red region and the decomposition in the ultra-violet and the 
long wave red 780—700 /x/x has proved to be unsuitable for quanti¬ 
tative experiments. The absorption coefficient of a methyl alcohol 
extract of the colouring matter of the alga Chlorella has been 
determined for the four spectral regions and it is found that the 
value is smallest for the green line (a=0*09), 1*8 times as large for 
the yellow, 9 times as large in the red, and 20 times as large in the 
blue. The assimilation experiments were carried out with Chlorella 
stems, and show that the yield in the carbon dioxide assimilation 
decreases with decreasing wave-length. No relationship between 
the yield and the wave-lengths of the absorption bands can be 
found; the yield in the red, a region of strong absorption, is greater 
than that in the green, a region of very weak absorption, whilst 
the yield of this is greater than that in the blue, the region of 
strongest absorption. J. E. S. 

The Photoelectric Conductivity of Cinnabar. B. Gulden 
and R. Pohl (Z. Physik , 1923, 18, 199—206).—Whilst the results 
obtained by the authors (A., 1921, ii, 145; this vol., ii, 528) and by 
Rose (Z. Physik , 1920, 3, 174) are in substantial agreement in regard 
to the spectral distribution of the photo-sensitivity of cinnabar, 
they exhibit differences greater than the possible experimental 
error. These differences are now attributed to differences in the 
experimental conditions—direction and intensity of illumination, 
voltage applied to the crystal—whereby the increased conductivity 
of the crystal when illumined originates in a primary or secondary 
effect, or a combination of both effects, produced by the incident 
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radiation. The current produced by the secondary effect arises 
in somewhat the same manner as ionisation in a gas is produced by 
collisions. In an electric field transverse to the direction of illumin¬ 
ation, the secondary current constitutes a greater proportion of 
the total current than is the case in a longitudinal field. The same 
considerations are applied to the discussion of selective maxima 
of sensitivity exhibited more especially by powders in strong 
electric fields. The energy relations observed in connexion with 
the photo-sensitivity of cinnabar are held to support, in a general 
manner, the truth of the photo-chemical equivalence law. 

J. S. G. T. 

The Passage of Corpuscular Radiation through Matter, 
and Atomic Constitution. II. W. Bothe (Jahrb. Radio - 
alcliv. Elektronik, 1923, 20, 46—84).—The literature of the scattering 
and absorption of a- and (3-rays, and of the production of secondary 
radiation and of ionisation by the passage of these rays through 
matter is critically reviewed. J. S. G. T. 

The Period of Protactinium. John H. Mennie (Phil. Mag., 
1923, [vi], 46, 675—685).—From a comparison of the a-activities 
of ionium and protactinium, separated from several kilograms of 
uranyl nitrate, the author has found the average life period of 
protactinium to be 18,000 years, in substantial agreement with the 
period of half-change, 12,TOO years, found by Hahn and Meitner 
(A., 1921, ii, 150). J. S. G. T. 

Radioactive Disintegration Series and the Relation of 
Actinium to Uranium. A. 8. Russell (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 
46, 642—656).—Regarding a disintegration series as made up of 
three types of successive changes, the author deduces that there 
are probably only four such series which are independent, these 
corresponding, respectively, with the values 222, 221, 220, and 219 
for the respective atomic weights of components of the series 
having an atomic number 86. Of these, the series 221 is new. 
The series 222, 220 refer, respectively, to the uranium and thorium 
series, and it is shown that series 219 is the actinium series. Simple 
empirical relations between the periods of substances related by 
the expulsion of at least four a-particles without the expulsion of 
separate (3-particles, and of substances related by the expulsion of 
an cc-particle followed by two (3-particles in succession and then an 
a-particle are given. It is deduced that the actinium series originates 
from an isotope of uranium having an atomic weight 239 (actin- 
uranium-I), present to the extent of about 5% in ordinary 
uranium. Estimates of the periods of the substances preceding 
protoactinium in this series are given. Radioactive isotopes are 
compared with those of inactive elements, and it is suggested that 
thallium and bismuth, in addition to isotopes of lead, may form 
end-products of radioactive series. J. S. G. T* 

The Short-lived Radioactive Products of Uranium. Wil¬ 
liam George Guy and Alexander Smith Russell (T., 1923, 
123, 2618—2631). 
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Long-range Particles from Radium Active Deposit. L. F. 

Bates and J. Stanley Rogers ( Natvre , 1923, 112, 435—436; 
cf. Kirsch and Pettersson, this vol., ii, 675).—Radium active deposit, 
on a brass disk was found to emit particles with ranges in 
air (15°/760 mm.) of 9*3, 11*1, and 13*2 cm., respectively, as well 
as particles (presumably hydrogen particles) of range >18 cm., 
in quantities of 380, 126, 65, and 160, respectively, compared with 
10 7 of a-rays of range 6*97 cm. It was ensured that the long-range 
particles were not produced by collisions of the 6*97 cm. a-particles 
with air molecules, or by excitation in the mica sheets; they 
appeared to be independent of the metal on which the deposit was 
formed. It is considered possible that Kirsch and Pettersson’s 
(loc. cit.) 12, 13, and 10 cm. hydrogen particles are actually long- 
range a-particles emitted by the active deposit. A. A. E. 

Method for Photographing the Disintegration of an Atom, 
and a New Type of Rays. William D. Harkins and R. W. 
Ryan (J . Amer. Ghent. Soc., 1923, 45, 2095—2107).—The rarity 
of a collision between a fast helium nucleus (a-particle) and the 
nucleus of an atom in a gas through which it is passing increases 
greatly as the directness of the collision increases. In three cases 
the authors have obtained photographs which show the rebound 
of the a-particle, and taking account of the number of photographs 
obtained and the fact that the a-particle has passed through about 
12 billion atoms in air, this alone indicates that the nucleus of an 
atom of nitrogen or oxygen is of the order of slightly more than 
10~ 18 cm. in radius. A more accurate value can be obtained by a 
mathematical analysis of all of the deflections of the a-particle 
through smaller angles. In an ordinary collision, three tracks meet 
in a point, one for the particle before collision, and a second for 
the same particle after collision. Should the oxygen or nitrogen 
nucleus disintegrate, then at least four tracks should meet, the 
additional track being due to a fragment, such as an electron, a 
hydrogen, or a helium nucleus disrupted from the bombarded 
nucleus. The chance of such a disintegration increases rapidly 
with the directness of the collision and with the speed of the 
a-particle. The authors have obtained a photograph in which the 
fourth track appears, and this should characterise an atomic dis¬ 
integration. That this track starts from the proper point in space 
is shown by two projections obtained simultaneously. These give 
two views at an angle of 90°. Rays of a new type, designated by 
the authors £-rays, have been photographed. In this case, the 
a-particle evidently drives particles from two widely separated 
atoms in its path. It is remarkable that the two tracks thus 
obtained lie in almost parallel planes, both are highly curved and 
almost parallel lines, and both have a sharp retrograde motion. 
It seems probable that the £-rays are due to electron emission. 
The particles must be very light, since the direction of the a-particle 
is not materially affected by the emission, and the tracks of the 
particles are moderately long, very much longer than those of the 
previously recorded 8-rays. The apparatus used by the authors 
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in this work records 3,000 photographs per hour, and 40,000 such 
photographs have been secured. It is shown that in no case does 
an oblique impact effect a disintegration. The argon nucleus 
remains intact even under the sharp impact of a helium nucleus 
from thorium-C". J. F. S. 

The Values of the Electrical Moments of the Atoms and 
their Connexion with other Quantities. R. D. Kleeman 
(J. Franklin Inst ., 1923, 196, 479—493).—Assuming that atoms 
and molecules in their interactions are characterised by possessing 
definite electrical moments, which at 0° (absolute) are approxi¬ 
mately independent of the density of the substance, the author 
shows from a consideration of the values of the internal heat of 
vaporisation of various substances that the electrical moments of 
atoms and molecules are, respectively, equal to 1C )~ 19 N 2 I* and 
10“ 19 2A r2 / 3 , in which N denotes the atomic number of the atoms 
concerned. The distance of separation of the electrical charges in 
the representative atomic doublet is shown to be equal to 
2 09X10" 10 #" 1 / 3 cm., which is much smaller than the diameter of 
the atom. It is suggested that^in the case of the hydrogen atom, 
the nucleus is situated at a point distant 2-09 Xl0“ 10 cm. from the 
centre of the circular path of the rotating electron and in a plane 
.at right angles to the plane of motion. The doublet effect in the 
case of the more complicated atomic structures is probably 
attributable to the nuclei not occupying the foci of the electronic 
paths. It is shown that in the case of a number of substances, 
the respective values of the internal specific heat, c t , at 0°, are 
related to the atomic weights a w of the atoms constituting the 
molecules, by the equations log c l —h{ZN 2 ^=h 2 la w 1 ^, where 
h 1 and h 2 are constants. More generally, at corresponding tem¬ 
peratures T x the relation takes the form log c t — 
where T c denotes the absolute critical temperature and <f)(TIT c ) 
denotes a function of T\T C . The application of the doublet effect 
to the subject of specific inductive capacity is briefly discussed. 

J. S. G. T. 

Formation of Gaseous Ions in the Oxidation of Nitric 
Oxide. A. K. Brewer and Farrington Daniels (Trans. Amer. 
Eledrochem. Soc. [advance copy], 1923, 171—182).—Experiments 
with a special form of chamber show that when nitric oxide is 
oxidised between oppositely charged electrodes a current of elec¬ 
tricity passes through the gases. The current is of the order of 
10“ 14 amperes for the oxidation of 50 c.c. of nitric oxide per minute 
reacting in a field of 450 volts per cm. This corresponds with 
about one ion for every million molecules reacting. The current 
is directly proportional to the voltage and to the number of 
molecules reacting. No evidence of a saturation current could be 
detected. Various hypotheses to explain the results are advanced. 

J. F. S. 

Motion of Electrons in Helium. J. S. Townsend and V. 
A. Bailey (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 657—664).—In continuation 
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of previous work (A., 1922, ii, 43, 277, 494, 836), the authors have 
determined the velocities of translation and of agitation of electrons 
in helium submitted to the action of a uniform electric force, at 
various pressures ranging from 5 to 240 mm. of mercury. Values 
are deduced for the mean free path of the electron at 1 mm. pressure, 
and the proportion of energy lost by an electron on collision. The 
results indicate that, so calculated, the free path of an electron in 
helium is about twice that in hydrogen. The mean free path is 
approximately constant and equal to about 0*05 cm. for velocities 
between 10 8 and 5xl0 7 cm. per sec. Moreover, the increase in 
the free path as the velocity diminishes occurs for smaller velocities 
in helium than in argon. The proportion of energy lost by an 
electron due to collision is approximately constant and equal to 
2*5 xlO” 4 for velocities ranging between 2xl0 7 and 10 8 cm. per 
sec. For velocities greater than 10 8 cm. per sec., the proportion 
increases considerably owing to ionisation produced by the collision. 

J. S. G. T. 

The Motion of Electrons in Carbon Monoxide, Nitrous 
Oxide, and Nitric Oxide. M. F. Skinker and J. V. White 
(Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 630—637).—In continuation of previous 
work, the authors have investigated the velocities of translation 
and of agitation of the electrons under various electrical forces and 
at various pressures, in the cases of the gases carbon monoxide, 
nitrous oxide, and nitric oxide. The results indicate that in the 
case of carbon monoxide the electrons in the stream do not tend to 
form ions by adhering to molecules of the gas, whilst such ions are 
produced in nitrous oxide and nitric oxide. Values of the mean 
free path of the electrons, the effective radius of the molecules, 
and the proportion of energy lost in collision between an electron 
and a molecule are tabulated. J. S. G. T. 

Problems of Hydrone and Water : the Origin of Elec¬ 
tricity in Thunderstorms. Henry E. Armstrong ( Natvre , 
1923, 112, 537—538).—If it is assumed that changes in the size 
of particles of water can, in the absence of conducting electrodes, 
give rise to free electricity, it is held that the coalescence of small 
drops is more likely to induce electrical phenomena than is the 
reverse process, in that energy is thereby liberated (cf. this vol., 
ii, 542). Chemical interchanges are believed to account for observ¬ 
ations recorded by Simpson (Phil. Trans., 1909, [A], 209, 379) and 
Lenard (Ann. Phys. Chem ., 1892, [ii], 46, 584). A. A. E. 

Electrical Conductivity of Dilute Aqueous Solutions of 
Hydrogen Chloride. Henry C. Parker (J. Amer. Chem. Soc ., 
1923, 45, 2017—2033).—The electrical conductivity of aqueous 
solutions of hydrochloric acid has been determined at 25° for 
concentrations between 0*04 and 3-0 millimols. per litre. The 
solutions were made up by weight and were accurate to a few 
hundredths % and the water had a specific conductivity of 
0*1 X10” 6 . The values for the equivalent conductivity show a slight 
maximum in the region of 0*1 millimol. per litre, due to the influence 
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of the impurities in the water, which apparently cause a somewhat 
greater effect than in the case of iodic acid (this vol., ii, 7). Com¬ 
parison with the results of other investigators confirms the con¬ 
clusions of Kraus and Parker ( loc . cit.) regarding the considerable 
influence of the impurities in the water and of the alkali in glass 
cells on the electrical conductivity of dilute solutions of acids. 
Values have been interpolated for rounded concentrations from the 
results for hydrochloric and iodic acid. The data for iodic acid 
cover the range 0-05 X 10~*N to 0-5N. The cell constant was 
determined by an intercomparison with three standard cells, over 
a considerable range of concentrations, with potassium chloride as 
electrolyte. The unusual results of this intercomparison may be 
explained by assuming the presence of an adsorbed layer in contact 
with the electrodes, the resistance of which is greater or less than 
that of the bulk of the solution, according to whether the electrolyte 
is negatively or positively adsorbed. One of the intercompared 
cells apparently has a greater correction for this adsorbed layer 
than the cell used in the measurements with hydrochloric acid, 
whilst the other two have a smaller correction. On the supposition 
that hydrochloric acid will be positively adsorbed and will conse¬ 
quently have but slight correction for this effect, a value for the 
constant was selected at the minimum point of the cell constant 
-curve, which value is assumed to remain fixed in the measurements 
of the acid solutions. Extrapolation of the results on the assump¬ 
tion that the law of mass action is approached as a limiting form 
at infinite dilution gives a value of A 0 for hydrochloric acid of 
425-69. Assuming that the value of A 0 for the chloride-ion at 
25° is 75-8, a value of 349-89 is obtained for the hydrogen-ion at 
that temperature. Comparison of this with the value 349*93 
obtained by Kraus and Parker (loc. cit.) for iodic acid leads to the 
value 349-89±0-05 as the most probable value for the hydrogen-ion 
at 25°, since the basis for the cell constant is more firmly established 
for the measurements with hydrochloric acid. The mass-action 
constant corresponding with this extrapolation has a value 0*105. 

J. F. S. 

Electrical Conductivity Measurements on Dilute Aqueous 
Salt Solutions at 0°, 18°, and 100°. P. Walden and Herm. 
Ulich (Z. physikal. Chem 1923,106,49—92). —Very exact electrical 
conductivity determinations have been made at 0°, 18°, and 100° 
with solutions of potassium chloride, nitrate, and perchlorate, 
sodium chloride and nitrate, caesium nitrate, lithium perchlorate 
and picrate, tetraethylammonium picrate, potassium picrate, 
chlorate, bromate, and iodate in concentrations down to the most 
dilute. The limiting conductivity has been deduced by means of 
P. Hertz’s hypothesis, and values have been found which confirm 
the hypothesis. Electro-conductivity-concentration curves have 
been drawn, and in the case of the less soluble salts it is found that 
regular deviations from the Hertz curve occur. Lithium picrate 
and tetraethylammonium picrate follow Stokes's law with sufficient 
exactitude in the temperature range examined. This result makes 
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it possible to determine the ionic mobility at 100° with satisfactory 
accuracy. In the case of the perchlorate-ion, 0104 ', the mobility 
at 18° equals 58*4, a value which is lower than the older measurements 
indicated. J.F. S. 

Simple Determination of the Limiting Value of the Mole¬ 
cular Conductivity of Strong Electrolytes. C. Drucker 
(Z. physikal. Ghent,, 1923, 105, 472—475).—A criticism of Lorenz 
and Lande’s papers (this vol., ii, 9, 284), in which it is shown that 
the statement that a is a constant characteristic of the substance 
is at variance with facts; the author shows that a expresses in its 
variability the accepted variability of the transport number. 
Consequently the suggested new extrapolation process is not 
applicable. J. F. S. 

The Theory of Electrolytes. II. P. Debye and E. HUckel 
(Physikal. Z ., 1923, 24, 305—325).—In continuation of previous 
work (this vol,, ii, 459), the authors present a mathematical analysis 
of the effect on the electrical conductivity of a completely ionised 
solution due to the presence of, and the mutual electric forces between, 
the ions. Ionic and electrophoretic forces are investigated, atten¬ 
tion being directed to the following, among other matters : potential 
distribution around the moving ions, the motion of the solvent, 
and velocity and pressure distribution in the neighbourhood of 
the ions. An expression for the conductivity coefficient, / A , is 
derived in the form 1— ^—(^Tr^vn/DkT^lAvJQDkT+bw^], in 
which c is the electronic charge, v the total number of ions, n the 
number of molecules dissolved per c.c., D the dielectric constant 
of the solvent, k , Boltzmann's constant, T the temperature, w x 
and w 2 are complex valency factors, expressions for which are given, 
and b the mean diameter of the ions. This expression agrees with 
the conclusion of Kohlrausch (A., 1907, ii, 600), that in the case 
of dilute solutions, 1 — f k occ 1 / 2 , c denoting the concentration. Results 
deduced from the expression are compared with experimental 
results in the cases of aqueous solutions of univalent and multi¬ 
valent salts, and of non-aqueous solutions. Generally, the agree¬ 
ment between calculated and experimental results is satisfactory. 

J. S. G. T 

Relative Measurement of the Electrical Resistance of 
Thallium in the Region of the Temperature of Liquid Helium. 

H. Kamerlinoh Onnes and W. Tuyn (Arch. Norland, 1923, 
[iii], 6, 284—292).—The electrical resistance of thallium has been 
determined at the temperature of liquid air, liquid hydrogen, and 
liquid helium with the object of ascertaining whether thallium is a 
super-conductor like mercury and lead. It is found that at 2*32°A r 
all resistance has disappeared. J. F. S. 

Relative Measurements of the Electrical Resistance of 
Ordinary Lead and Lead from Uranium at Temperatures 
below 14° K. H. Kamerlingh Onnes and W. Tuyn (Arch. 
Nierland, 1923, fiii], 6, 293—300).—The electrical resistance of 
ordinary lead and lead from uranium (radium-(?) has been deter- 
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mined and the point at which the resistance disappears ascertained. 
It has been found that pure lead (at. wt. 207*20) and uranium lead 
(at. wt. 206*06) have the same point of disappearance of resistance 
within 0*025°. J. F. S. 

Electrical Resistance of Phenol-Water Systems, and the 
Application of [the Properties of] such Systems to Biological 
[Processes]. Martin H. Fischer (Kollotd Z., 1923, 23, 131— 
147).—After a discussion of the theory of the colloidal condition, 
in which the lyophilic oolloidal condition is defined as the product 
of two mutually soluble substances and is compared with the 
system phenol-water, the author describes a number of measure¬ 
ments of the electrical resistance of the system phenol-water to 
which various additions of acids, bases, salts, and non-electrolytes 
have been made. In these systems, the phenol phase is regarded 
as comparable with protoplasm, and the physico-chemical properties 
of this phase are regarded as of importance in the elucidation of 
the characteristic properties of living substance. Pure hydrated 
phenol has a very high electrical resistance, which is reduced by 
the addition of acids and alkalis. The addition of neutral salts 
also reduces the resistance, but not to so marked an extent. In 
all these cases, the amount of reduction is dependent, not only on 
the concentration of the added substance, but also on its chemical 
rfature. The reduction caused by the addition of salts of constant 
concentration is not the same in all cases, and it is deduced that an 
“ antagonism ” exists in certain cases. Some non-electrolytes, such 
as the lower alcohols, also lower the resistance, but not so strongly 
as the electrolytes. The behaviour of hydrated phenol is parallel 
with that of cells and animal fluids under the same conditions. 
The presonce of various electrolytes and non-electrolytes in mixtures 
of phenol and water changes the volume of the hydrated phenol 
phase. Acids slightly reduce the volume, whilst alkalis increase 
it considerably, that is, they bring about a swelling of the phenol. 
Salts reduce the volume in proportion to their concentration. 
This behaviour is parallel with the absorption and loss of water 
in living cells, which is usually attributed to changes in osmotic 
pressure. Protoplasm is not, as is so generally held, a solution of 
protoplasmic materials in water, like phenol in water, but a system 
of the opposite type, namely, water dissolved in protoplasmic 
material, like water in phenol. The physico-chemical laws which 
apply to the latter type of system alone hold for living material. 

J. F. S. 

Single Potential of Arsenic and its Power to Replace other 
Metals in Solutions. Lours Kahlenberg and John Vernon 
Steinle (Trans. Amer . Eledrochem . Soc . [advance copy], 1923,203— 
226).—The single potential of arsenic has been determined in a 
number of different electrolytes, including arsenic trichloride, tri¬ 
iodide, arsenious oxide, p • aminopheny larsinic acid, p-hydroxyphenyl- 
arsinic acid, p-glycinoaminophenylarsinic acid, p-acetamidophenyl- 
arsinie acid, and di-p-aminophenylarsinic acid, and in general the 
results of previous investigators have been confirmed. In making 
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the single potential measurements, the arsenic electrodes were 
prepared in a number of different ways. It was found that a 
solid arsenic electrode, sawn from a large piece of arsenic, gives 
trustworthy results, and offers on the whole the best form of 
electrode for making the determinations. Electrodes prepared by 
electroplating arsenic on other metals were found to yield untrust¬ 
worthy results, in that they do not develop the true potential of 
pure arsenic. Metallic arsenic was used to displace the metals 
silver, copper, and mercury from their compounds. The reaction 
which occurs in these cases may be represented by 6MX+2As + 
3H 2 0=6M+6 HX+As 2 0 3 . Arsenic has been displaced [from its 
compounds by other metals, including sodium, magnesium, alu¬ 
minium, zinc, cadmium, iron, cobalt, nickel, lead, tin, bismuth, 
and antimony. In many of these cases the replacement could not 
have been predicted from a knowledge of the single potentials of 
the metals concerned. The authors are of the opinion that in the 
case of arsenic the power of a metal to replace this metal is a highly 
specific property which depends on the individual nature of the 
metals in question and also on the liquids used in the experiments. 

J. F. S. 

Electric Potential of Antimony-Lead Alloys. 8. D. 

Muzaffar {Trans, Faraday Soc ., 1923, 19, 56—58).—Measurements 
of the electric potential of antimony-lead alloys against a calomel 
electrode in N -potassium hydroxide, N-lead nitrate, and acid 
potassium antimony tartrate solutions showed that up to 98% 
of antimony the potentials were identical with that of lead, thus 
demonstrating that, in the antimony-lead series, there are no 
solid solutions and no compounds formed. A. R. 1\ 

Oxidation-Reduction. III. Electrode Potentials of Mix¬ 
tures of Indophenol-l-Naphthol-2-Sulphonic Acid and the 
Reduction Product. W. Mansfield Clark and Barnett 
Cohen ( U.S . Pub. Health Rep ., 1923, No. 834, 3—28; cf. this voh, 
ii, 677).—A new indophenol, 4t-indophenol -1 -naphlhol-2‘Su1phonic 
acid , HO-C 6 H 4 -N:CioH 6 (S0 3 H):0 or O.-Ce^rN-CjnHgCOHJ-SO^H, 
has been synthesised by grinding 14*2 g. of quinone chloroimidc with 
25 g. of water and a quantity of ice, then with continual grinding 
adding 24*6 g. of sodium l-naphthol-2-sulphonate in 75 c.c. of 
4N-sodium hydroxide. The solution is kept for an hour. A cold 
saturated salt solution is then added, wlion a thick precipitate is 
formed. This is filtered and washed with cold saturated salt 
solution. The material is extracted with water and filtered. The 
filtrate is cooled and precipitated with carbon dioxide. The pre¬ 
cipitate, after drying on porous plates, is recrystallised from alcohol, 
when a red sodium salt of the above-named compound separates. 
The reduction potentials of this compound in equilibrium with its 
reduction product at different P H values have been determined at 30°. 
It is found that the measurements conform fairly with the equation 
^=0-5440—0-03006 log [8 r ]l[8 0 ] +0-03006 log (X r if 2 [H # ]+A r [H # ]^ 

• ..+[«?) 0-03006 log (X 0 +[H’]), where S r is the concentration 
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of the total reductant, |"$ 0 ] that of the total oxidant, K r the dis¬ 
sociation constant of that phenolic group in the reductant which 
is possessed by the oxidant, K 0 is the dissociation constant of the 
same group in the oxidant, and K 2 is the dissociation constant of 
the phenolic group created by the reduction. The following values 
are obtained: Z 0 =2-09 x lO* 9 , K r 8-01 x 10' 10 , and Z 2 =2-00 X 1(T U . 
The hypothetical normal potential is -f0*5440 volt. It is shown 
that an 80—90% reduction of 4-indophenol-1 -naphthol-2-sulphonio 
acid within the ordinary physiological range of P H indicates a 
reduction potential about 0*52 volt more positive than the hypo¬ 
thetical hydrogen electrode potential of the solution, and it is 
suggested that the reduction of this dye should indicate minute 
degrees of physiological reduction. J. F. S. 

Reduction Potentials of Quinones. I. The Effect of the 
Solvent on the Potentials of certain Benzocpiinones. James 
B. Conant and Louis F. Fieser (J . Amer. Chem . Soc ., 1923, 45, 
2194—2218; ef. A., 1922, ii, 547; this voL, ii, 9,285).—The reduction 
potentials of various alkyl and chloro-derivatives of benzoquinone 
have been measured in alcoholic and in aqueous solution. A 
method has been devised whereby the free energy of reduction of 
a quinone, and the reduction potential, referred to the solid state, 
can be found. A cell is constructed consisting of a hydrogen 
electrode, immersed in a given solvent, connected with a half-cell 
containing an inert electrode immersed in the same solvent saturated 
with both the quinol and the quinone, and containing both solid 
substances. From the potential of this combination it is possible 
to calculate directly the free energy of reduction, referred to the 
solid states. This method cannot be used, however, if a quin- 
hydrone is formed; the following procedure is then adopted. Two 
separate combinations are investigated. In one the half-cell con¬ 
tains a solution saturated with the quinone and the quinhydrone; 
in the other, the solution is saturated with the quinol and the 
quinhydrone. Tho algebraic mean of the potentials of the two 
combinations is the required reduction potential referred to the 
solid states, whilst the difference between the potentials is a measure 
of the free energy of the formation of the solid quinhydrone from 
its solid components. The results obtained show that, either in 
solution or referred to the solid states, the introduction of methyl 
groups into the quinone nucleus decreases the reduction potential, 
whilst the introduction of chlorine atoms at first raises the potential 
and then lowers it. Essontially the same relationships are found 
between the reduction potentials of different substances in aqueous 
and alcoholic solution, but the potentials referred to the solid 
states are not entirely parallel to those measured in solution. The 
temperature coefficient of the reduction potential (solid states) 
has been measured for all the quinones investigated, and the total 
energy of reduction calculated. Comparison with previous thermo¬ 
chemical measurements reveals, probably owing to errors inherent 
in the latter, great discrepancies in the figures for the polychloro- 
quinones. W. S. N. 
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Membrane Potentials Considered as Diffusion Potentials. 

E. B. R. Prideaux and W. E. Crooks (Chemistry and Industry , 
1923, 42, 956).—Measurements of conductivities, viscosities, diffu¬ 
sion, and membrane potentials in solutions of potassium benzoate 
and potassium salicylate with parchment membranes, show a 
definitely diminished mobility of the organic anions in the parch¬ 
ment; this retardation accounts for the increase of the diffusion 
potential with such salts. C. R. H. 

Behaviour of Cuprous Oxide Photo-voltaic Cells. Allen 
D. Garrison (J. Physical Chem. 9 1923, 27, 601—622).—The form¬ 
ation of cuprous oxide electrodes and the conditions under which 
they have both a positive and a negative light effect are described 
and the general characteristics of each effect discussed. The posi¬ 
tive photo-potential is found to be approximately proportional to 
the logarithm of the light intensity and to increase with increasing 
hydrogen-ion concentration. The maximum negative photo¬ 
potential is proportional to the intensity of the light for low 
intensities and constant at high intensities, whilst the positive 
recoil following the negative maximum increases with the intensity. 
The maximum negative photo-potential decreases with increasing 
hydrogen-ion concentration. For large effects, the negative photo¬ 
potential decreases and for small effects increases with increasing 
cupric-ion concentration. The characteristics of the cuprous oxide 
electrodes which are now known are all explained by the estab¬ 
lished laws of electro-chemistry by the assumption that the light 
displaces the equilibrium constant of the reaction, CugO (solid) <■> 
Cu 2 0 (dissolved) -<-> 2Cu’+0", causing the cuprous oxide to behave 
as though its solubility was increased in the light. The results 
are what would be expected if Einstein’s photo-chemical law applied 
to this reaction in a qualitative manner. The active frequencies 
have not yet been determined. The theory is also applicable to 
the silver halide electrodes as well as to the copper electrodes, since 
they behave in the same way, and is opposed to the theory that 
the primary effect of radiation is either photoelectric in its nature 
or causes a direct separation of the uncharged elements. The 
hypothesis that the effect of the light is a separation of the charged 
elements as ions or thereby an increase in the solubility of the 
salt and that the decomposition is made complete only by electro¬ 
chemical equilibrium is supported by the experimental fact that 
perfectly dry salts are stable in light. J. F. S. 

The Electromotive Behaviour of Magnesium. II. A. 

Smits ( Proc . K. Akad . Wetensch. Amsterdam , 1923, 26, 395—407; 
cf. A., 1921, ii, 402).—The effect of amalgamation on the E.M.F. 
of the magnesium electrode was studied. From theoretical con¬ 
siderations it was found that the magnesium electrode cannot 
possibly behave as an oxygen or hydrogen electrode, but that the 
explanation of its low E.M.F. is to be found in the fact that the 
formation of a layer of hydroxide on the surface of the metal 
hinders the establishment of the metal-hydrogen inner equilibrium. 
Activation by means of mercury causes the true inner equilibrium 
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to be approached more closely. By actual measurement it was 
found that the potential of a magnesium half-element containing 
M /10-magnesium sulphate was —1*902 volt with respect to a 
normal calomel electrode, but that on the addition of 3% of a 
saturated solution of mercuric chloride it fell to —1*740 volt. On 
removing the magnesium, washing with distilled water, and immer¬ 
sing in Jf/10-pure magnesium sulphate, it showed immediately 
an EM.F. of —1*898 volt, and, after five minutes, one of 
-1*956 volt. H. H. 

Electrolysis with an Aluminium Anode the Anolyte being : 
I. Solutions of Sodium Nitrite. II. Solutions of Potassium 
Oxalate. P. H. Jeffrey (Trans. Faraday Soc ., 1923, 19, 52— 
55).—Electrolysis of solutions of sodium nitrite in concentrations 
varying from normal to saturated resulted in. the formation of 
much aluminium hydroxide and in the evolution of nitric oxide, 
whilst nitric acid was found in the anolyte. Probably the primary 
product at the anode is aluminium nitrite, which is immediately 
hydrolysed to aluminium hydroxide and nitrous acid. The latter 
compound then decomposes into nitric oxide and nitric acid. 

Electrolysis with potassium oxalate solution as the anolyte 
resulted in the aluminium anode dissolving; on evaporation of the 
liquid, well-developed, colourless crystals of potassium alumini- 
oxalate, K 3 A1(C 2 0 4 ) 3 ,3H 2 0, were obtained analogous to potassium 
chromi-oxalate. A. R. P. 

The Electron in the Chemistry of Solutions and in Electro¬ 
chemistry. I. The Paths of Electrons in Solutions during 
Electrolysis with a Spark Cathode. L. V. Pisarshevski and 
(Mlle) M. Rosenberg (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1923, 54, 533— 
547).—A solution of N /4-potassium iodide was electrolysed, keeping 
the cathode 3—4 cm. above the surface of the liquid so that a spark 
was produced. The addition of phenolphthalein causes the appear¬ 
ance of a red stream in the liquid along the path of the spark through 
the liquid; a blue stream is observed under the same conditions 
if starch be added instead of the phenolphthalein, whilst the colour 
of the stream is violet if both indicators are added together. 
Under the standard conditions adopted, the stream was usually 
visible to a depth of about 9 cm., and widened at the end, and it was 
observed that the red streams were somewhat more tortuous and 
irregular than the blue ones. The streams are deflected by the 
introduction of a magnetic field, and are due to a pencil of electrons, 
unaccompanied by matter, being projected into the liquid from the 
cathode. These electrons encounter ions of iodine and cause them 
to lose their electrons or become oxidised, the atomic iodine then 
reacting with the starch in the usual way. A secondary process is 
the reduction of potassium-ions, which acquire an additional 
electron and become atomic potassium; this then reacts with water, 
producing potassium hydroxide, which ionises and is detected by the 
red coloration of the phenolphthalein. It appears likely that the 
reduction of the potassium-ions is due both to the electrons lost by 
the iodine-ions and those of the cathode stream. These experiments 
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are thus a demonstration of the fact that the process of oxidation 
is the loss of an electron, whilst reduction involves the acquisition 
of an electron by an ion. G. A. R. K. 

The Electron in the Chemistry of Solutions and in Electro¬ 
chemistry. II. The Electrons of Radium as a Reducing Agent 
and a-Particles as an Oxidising Agent. L. V. Pisarshevski 
(J.Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc ., 1923, 54, 548—570).—Aqueous solutions 
of hydrogen iodide (0*5^) and ferrous chloride were kept in contact 
with a radium preparation for about a year; the radium prepara¬ 
tion was introduced directly into the solution in some cases and in 
others was contained in a separate glass vessel sufficiently thick 
to absorb all a-particles; control solutions were also kept. It was 
found that oxidation took place to an appreciable extent in solutions 
containing the radium preparation, iodine being liberated and 
ferrous-ions being converted into ferric-ions. No decomposition 
of the solvent was observed, doubtless because the oxygen and 
hydrogen produced were immediately acted on by the dissolved 
substances. It is shown by calculation that the results obtained 
can only be explained on the assumption that the ions of ferrous 
iron and iodine are oxidised, that is, they loso a valency electron, 
when they collide with a-particles derived from the radium salt. 
It was found that hydrogen iodido exposed to bombardment by 
(3-particles (or electrons) alone showed slight but definite signs of 
decomposition; the action is explained by the absorption of the 
electrons by the ions of iodine. In solutions containing radium, this 
reducing process goes on concurrently with the oxidation due to 
a-particles, but the latter process predominates owing to the fact 
that a-particles are given out in far greater number than p-particles. 
In connexion with these experiments, the nature of chemical and 
electrochemical processes is discussed. G. A. R. K. 

The Electron in the Chemistry of Solutions and in Electro¬ 
chemistry. III. The Electronic Nature of Ionic Reactions and 
their Capacity to Produce a Current. L. V. Pisarshevski and 
(Mlle) M. Rosenberg {J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc ., 1923, 54, 570— 
600).—When two unequal platinum plates are dipped in a solution 
in which a chemical reaction is proceeding and the plates are con¬ 
nected together through a sensitive galvanometer, the passage 
of a current is observed. The current is due to the following causes. 
Every ionic reaction, such, for instance, as oxidation or reduction 
(cf. preceding abstract), involves the passage of electrons to and fro 
in the reacting medium. Some of these encounter the platinum 
plates dipping in the liquid and communicate an electric charge to 
them by virtue of a two-fold process; some electrons will encounter 
atoms of platinum with force sufficient to remove valency electrons 
from them, that is, causing the ionisation of the metal, whilst other 
electrons will merely enter the plates, increasing the concentration 
of electrons within it (the two processes are evidently mutually 
opposed). If it now be assumed that the electronic concentration 
in the two plates is not the same, it is clear that a current must be 
produced when they are joined by a wire; it is proved that if 
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the plates are of unequal dimensions, such is actually the case, and if 
the potential is due to the electrons acquired from the solution the 
larger plate is negatively charged whilst the smaller one is positive. 
The converse is, however, the case, if the chief process depends on 
the loss of electrons by the plates, favoured by the presence in the 
solution of some reagent ready to unite with the electrons set free. 
The larger plate then becomes positive and the current flows from 
the smaller plate to the larger; this is particularly noticeable in 
reactions involving oxidation and reduction, in accordance with the 
authors’ view of these processes (preceding abstracts). Processes 
of ionic dissociation also produce an appreciable current under these 
conditions, and it is significant that the current is increased if pure 
water be added to the solution so as to cause increased ionisation 
of the electrolyte. The direction of this current is, however, 
dependent on the existence and relative magnitude of two processes, 
the ionisation of the electrode when brought into contact with the 
solution and the dissociation of the solute with a consequent move¬ 
ment of electrons; these two processes cause changes in opposite 
directions, and therefore the current between two unequal platinum 
plates dipped in a salt solution may pass in either direction, accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. 

The influence of a radioactive substance on the phenomenon is 
described, and the observations of Schtschukarev (A., 1916, ii, 172) 
bearing on some aspects of the subject are discussed. G. A. R. K. 

Electro-endosmosis and Electrolytic Water Transport. 

Heinrich Remy (Z . Eleklrochem 1923, 29, 365—370).—The author 
has determined the electrolytic transport of water as well as the water 
transported by electro-endosmosis for a number of normal and 
decinormal solutions. The water carried electrolytically is that 
which forms a layer round the ions, and in consequence is carried 
along with them. The amount of water carried in this way furnishes 
a measure of the number of molecules of water associated with each 
ion. The results show that the amount of water associated with 
the alkali-ions including ammonium follows the same order as has 
been previously calculated by the author from a comparison of the 
mobilities of these ions (A., 1915, ii, 310). The positive electrolytic 
water transport of the acids examined shows that the hydrogen-ions 
are sheathed in a small amount of water. The amount of water 
connected in this way lies between one and two molecules for each 
hydrogen-ion on the assumption that the water sheath of the 
chlorine-ion contains between three and nine molecules. J. F. S. 

Velocity of Migration of Isomeric Ions. I. H. Ley and 
H. Diekmann (Z. physical. Chem ., 1923, 106, 161—177).—The 
authors have redetermined the electrical conductivity of the sodium 
or potassium salts of o-hydroxybenzoio acid, p-hydroxybenzoic acid, 
p-cresotic acid, 6-hydroxy-m-toluic acid, o-hydroxybenzene- 
sulphonic acid, p-hydroxybenzene sulphonic acid, anisic acid, and 
o-methoxybenzoic acid at 25° for a number of dilutions, and the 
molecular conductivity at infinite dilution has been obtained in 
each case. From these values, on the basis of A N ».=«50’2, the ionic 
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mobility of the anions has been deduced and the followingvalues ob¬ 
tained : OH-C 6 H 4 -CO' [o] A a —36-8 ; [p] A a =31*5. OH-CeHAMe-CCV, 
[Me : OH: CO'= 1:3:4] A fl =344 ; [Me: OH: CO/= 1:2:3] A a =34-4: 
[Me : OH : COg^l : 3:6] A a =30-5. 0Me-C 6 H 4 -C0 2 ' [o] A fl =33*5; 
[p]A a =33-3; 0H-C 6 H 4 -S0 3 ' [o] Aa=35‘5; [p] A a =33-9. The 
results are discussed in connexion with the orientation of the 
compounds. J. F. S. 

The Constitution of Soap Solutions : Migration Data for 
Potassium Oleate and Potassium Laurate. James William 
McBain and Richard Charles Bowden (T., 1923, 123, 2417 ~ 
2430). 

Crystalline Form of Electro-deposited Metals. WilliamBltjm 
andH. S. Rawdon (Trans. Amer. Electrochem. Soc. [advance copy], 
1923, 245—267).—A simple hypothesis of the mechanism of crystal 
formation in electro-deposition is put forward, according to which 
the cathode discharge of metal-ions and the formation of crystals 
constitute one and the same process, and any given ion is discharged 
at the point at which the lowest discharge potential is required. 
The discharge potential is a function of the solution pressure of the 
metal and the “ effective ” metal-ion concentration adjacent to it. 
The single potential and solution pressure of a metal are the resultant 
of the “‘ primary single potential,” which is defined in terms of the 
solution pressure of a single unorientated atom, and the “ orientation 
potential,” which is a measure of the diminution in solution pressure 
and corresponding algebraic increase in single potential caused by 
the arrangement or orientation of the adjacent metal atoms. A 
higher potential is required to discharge an ion in a position unre¬ 
lated to those of previously discharged atoms than on an existing 
crystal, and similarly a higher potential is required to discharge an 
ion on a small crystal than on a large one. ‘Typical structures 
of electrode deposits are classified into three major groups : those 
in which all, or practically all, of the initial nuclei continue to grow, 
those in which only a part of the initial nuclei continue to grow, and 
those in which none of the initial nuclei grow. The factors which 
determine the character of the crystals are discussed and the direc¬ 
tion of the change produced by any change in operating conditions 
is predicted and illustrated. J. F. S. 

Passivity. Geriiard C. Schmidt (Z. physikal . Chem., 1923, 
106, 105—154).—Attempts to measure the solubility of hydrogen 
and oxygen in iron, platinum, chromium, nickel, gold, and copper 
have been made by liberating these gases eleetrolytically on one 
side of a metal electrode and measuring the potential of the other 
side against a normal calomel electrode. The effect of leading 
hydrogen and oxygen over surfaces of copper, iron, nickel, chromium, 
platinum, and gold on the potential of these metals in various 
solutions has also been determined. The effect of roughening and 
polishing the surface of chromium, iron, molybdenum, nickel, 
tantalum, vanadium, and platinum on the potential of these metals 
has been determined. The results of the above determinations are 
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discussed in connexion with the passivity phenomena of the metals. 
It is shown that Warburg’s hypothesis (Ann. Phys. Chim ., 1889, 
[iii], 38, 321) that the change of potential brought about by the 
passage of hydrogen or oxygen over a metal is due to changes of 
concentration in the surrounding solution is not confirmed by the 
present experiments. On the other hand, the hypothesis which 
states that gases dissolved in metals change the potential on account 
of their solution pressure is found to be in agreement with the 
experiments. No sure conclusions with respect to activity or 
passivity can be drawn from potential measurements alone, since 
the potential depends for the most part on whether the gas is 
dissolved or not in the metal. Chromium, nickel-chromium-steel, 
^molybdenum, and tantalum after polishing give a very low potential 
which reaches the normal value again in fifty minutes with chrom¬ 
ium, thirty minutes with molybdenum, and twenty minutes with 
tantalum. In the case of nickel, cobalt, and vanadium the change 
of potential is nothing like so great as in the above cases and it 
regains its normal value much more rapidly. Platinum, copper, 
antimony, aluminium, and iron exhibit a still smaller change of 
potential on polishing and in the case of zinc, tellurium, magnesium, 
cadmium, tin, and lead the change of potential is so small as to be 
scarcely detectable. The presence of gases or polarisation take no 
part in these changes. A complete parallelism exists between the 
amount of the change of potential, the time required for the metal 
to regain its normal potential, and the hardness of the metal. Thus 
the hardest metal, chromium, exhibits the largest change in potential 
and requires the longest time to regain its normal potential. This 
phenomenon is attributed to the diminution of the surface tension. 
Passive nickel becomes active when its surface is chemically 
attacked; this can occur by means of electrolytes such as sulphuric 
acid or by chlorine, bromine, or iodine. On account of the passivity 
of nickel, iodine separates at first in the electrolysis of potassium 
iodide solutions, but when the surface of the nickel has been attacked, 
nickel iodide is formed and the metal is then active. Nickel can 
also bo activated by the removal of gases from its surface and by 
mechanically roughening the surface. Passive chromium becomes 
active by disturbing the surface, by scratching, knocking, and so on, 
but in nitric acid it remains permanently passive. Activated 
chromium placed in dilute hydrochloric or sulphuric acid remains 
permanently active. On removal from the acid, however, it becomes 
passive again after a short time, even although oxygen is rigorously 
kept away. Chromium heated in a vacuum or in nitrogen is active. 
In hydrochloric acid at 100° it is also active, and at this temperature 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine attack chromium and activate it, 
solely because the surface is disturbed. When hydrogen is evolved 
from one side of a sheet of iron the other side becomes active; 
diffusing oxygen acts in the same way. Even in a solvent in which 
iron does not dissolve, for example, a solution of potassium nitrate, 
it may be activated as above. This fact is in direct opposition to the 
oxidation and oxygen-alloy hypotheses. In addition to its activat¬ 
ing action, oxygen also shows a passivating action. Iron becomes 
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passive in a solution of chromic acid which contains a trace of 
sulphuric or hydrochloric acid; it may be activated by diffusing 
hydrogen or by disturbing the surface. The passivity of metals 
is therefore to be attributed to a large surface tension, for when the 
surface tension is reduced the metal becomes active. Reduction 
of the surface tension can be brought about by attacking the surface 
chemically, by disturbing the surface mechanically, or by causing 
gases to escape from the surface. Oxygen passivates and hydrogen 
activates. J. F. S. 

Relation between Current, Voltage, and the Lengths of 
Carbon Arcs. II. A. E. R. Westman and W. J. Clapson (Trans. 
Amer . Electrochem . Soc. [advance copy], 1923, 87—100).—Con¬ 
ditions have been found under which steady arcs can be maintained 
with currents from 120 to 700 amperes and voltages from 15 to 
00. The appearance of steady arcs and of the various unsteady 
arcs that were encountered are described. A technique for accur¬ 
ately determining the relationship between current, voltage, and 
the length of carbon arcs has been developed, and has led to results 
which are tabulated in the paper. These results lead to the con¬ 
clusion that e=0*99 L, where e is the voltage over the arc and L 
the length in millimetres from the tip of the cathode to the bottom 
of the anode crater. J. F. S. 

Spectroscopic Magneton Numbers. A. Sommerfeld (. Physi - 
leal. Z., 1923, 24, 360—364).—The author considers the physical 
reality of the magneton, in accordance with the ideas of Gerlach 
(PhysiJcal. Z ., 1923, 24, 275) and of Epstein ( Science , 1923, 57), 
to be definitely established from a consideration of the series of 
multiplets in the spectra of chromium and manganese. It is shown 
that whereas in the transition from group to group in the periodic 
classification of the elements the value of the atomic magnetic 
moment associated with the atomic condition responsible for the 
emission of the lines of greatest multiplicity increases by one unit, 
the mechanical moment or the internal quantum number corres¬ 
ponding thereto increases by half a unit only. This result the 
author considers to be the basis of the explanation of certain 
apparent magneto-optic and magneto-mechanical anomalies, 
including the Richardson effect. J. S. G. T. 

Determination of the Isothermals of Hydrogen and Helium 
at Low Temperatures, made with the Object of examining 
whether the Compressibility of these Gases is Influenced 
by the Quanta. J. Palacios Martinez and H. Kamerlingh 
Onnes (Arch. Neerland , 1923, [iii], 6, 253—276).—With the object 
of ascertaining whether or no the compressibility of hydrogen and 
helium is influenced by the quanta, the authors have determined the 
isothermals of these two gases at 20*50°. The values of and pv A 
have been calculated, and it is shown that the product jwa is 
practically a linear function of the density & A . It is concluded from 
this fact that the quanta exert no influence on the form of the 
isothermals, a result which is contrary to the demands of the 
hypothesis advanced by Sackur and by Keesom. J. F. S. 
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Isothermals ol Oxygen at 0° and 20°. H. A. Kuypebs and 
H. Kamerlingh Onnes (Arch. Neerland , 1923, [iii], 6, 277—283).— 
The isothermals of oxygen have been determined at 0° and 20°, 
and the values of pv A , d± } and p tabulated and compared with the 
calculated value of pv A . The experimental values when plotted 
lead to a parabolic curve represented by the equation pva—Aa+BaAa 
for which the constants have been ascertained in the 
usual manner. These have the values for 0°, 1*000956, 

*Ba== —0*95803 X10" 3 , (7^=2*0608 xlO -6 and for 20°, ^=1*07426, 
J5^=—0*80379 X 10~ 3 and <7^=2*0591 X KT 6 . By means of these 
coefficients the coefficient of dilation under constant pressure has 
been calculated and the following values have been obtained : 

20, [«/ ©Jo 0 =0*00393, p—40, a=0*00425, and p=60, a=0*00449. 

J.F. S. 

Influence of Small Variations of Temperature on the Con¬ 
ductivity of Solid Salts and the Role of Humidity in the 
Phenomenon. P. Vaillant (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 637 — 
639).—The temperature-conductivity curves for heating and cooling 
are identical when the material examined has been previously 
powdered and dried. With compressed, ground material (sodium 
chloride), not previously dried, or with a crystalline layer of material 
(Iceland spar), the conductivity at first rises rapidly with increase 
of temperature, reaches a maximum and then decreases steadily, 
the decrease continuing on cooling. At the original temperature, 
the material shows a smaller conductivity than at the outset. A 
second heating gives similar results, but the conductivity variations 
are smaller, whilst a third heating is accompanied by no variations. 
The loss of conductivity is, however, temporary, for on leaving the 
material exposed for some hours, it not only regains its conductivity, 
but then possesses a greater conductivity, and the above temperature 
effects are more pronounced than before. The conductivity in these 
cases is apparently a surface effect; it is decreased or increased by 
exposure of the material to a dry or wet atmosphere respectively. 

E. E. T. 

Melting Point of Ice on the Absolute Scale. Leighton 
B. Smith and Robert S. Taylor (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 
2124—2128).—The value, T 0 , the absolute temperature of melting 
ice, from the nitrogen volume and pressure expansion coefficients 
gives a mean value of 273*12° (see this vol., ii, 755). The mean value 
obtained by using the data of other gases including the Joule- 
Thomson coefficient is 273*13±0*01°. J.F. S. 

The Use of Rast’s Camphor Method for Micro-deter¬ 
minations of the Molecular Weight of Liquids. J. Houben 
(J. pr. Chem., 1922, [ii], 105, 27—30).—East (A., 1922, ii, 421) 
has determined the molecular weight of four solid substances, by 
measuring the depression in the freezing point of camphor, using 
small quantities of material, and determining the freezing point by 
the capillary tube method. It is now shown that this procedure 
may be adopted to determine the molecular weight of any liquid 
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of fairly high boiling point. Excellent agreement with the theoreti¬ 
cal figures is obtained for 7&-heptyl alcohol, geraniol, terpineol, 
methyl salicylate, methyl anthramlate, aniline, w-decyl alcohol, 
benzyl benzoate, ethyl benzoate, methyl nonyl ketone, benzonitrile, 
and tetrachloroethane. W. S. N. 

Azeotropic Mixtures. Sydney Young (Proc. Boy. Irish 
Acad., 1922, [JB], 36, 22—30).—The question whether two or three 
given liquids are likely to form a binary or ternary azeotropic 
mixture, of minimum or maximum boiling point, is discussed. 
No ternary azeotropic mixture of maximum boiling point has yet 
been discovered. Values of the boiling points of members of the 
methyl alcohol series from methyl to octyl alcohol inclusive are 
tabulated. The following are the values of the boiling points of 
binary and ternary azeotropic mixtures of the respective alcohols 
with water (represented by the symbol w), hexane (symbol h) 
benzene (symbol b), and toluene (symbol t), so far as these have 
been determined : methyl: h , 50-0°; b , 58-35°; ethyl: w , 78-15°; 
A, 58-7°; 6,68-25°; t, 76-7°; h, w, 56-6°; b, w, 64-85°; t , w, 74-55°; wo- 
propyl: tu, 80*37°; A,61‘0 o ;&, 71-9°; t, 80-6°; h,w, 58-2°; b,w, 66-5°; 

76-2°; tert.- butyl: w, 79-9°; h, 63*7°; 6 , 73-95°; A, w, 58-9°; 
6 , w , 67-3°; w-propyl: w, 87-7°; h , 65-65°; 6, 77-1°; t , 92-6°; 
A, w , 59-95°; 6 , w , 68-5°; t, w , 80-05°; sec.-butyl: w , 88-5°; h. 
67-5°; 6 , 79°; A, w , 61-1°; tert.-amyl, CMe 2 Et-OH : w, 87° (?); 
A, 68-5°; t y 99-2°; t 9 w, 82°; ^obutyl: w , 89-9°; A, 68 - 1 °; 6 , 79-85°; 

101-15° ; 83°; n-butyl: w, 92-25°; £, 105-5°; i^oamyl, 

CHMeo*CH 2 '^ 2 # OH : w, 95-15°; t , 110-5°; n-oetyl: w, 98°. Methyl 
alcohol forms no azeotropic binary mixtures with water, benzene, 
or toluene, and no azeotropic ternary mixtures with the respective 
systems hexane-water, benzene-water, or toluene-water. isoBntyl 
alcohol forms no azeotropic ternary mixture with the system 
hexane-water. It is possible that the amyl alcohol, CMe 3 -CH 2 -OH, 
may form an azeotropic mixture with hexane, but much less probable 
that the amyl alcohol, CHMe 2 -CHMe-OH, forms such a mixture. 
It may be regarded as certain that none of the alcohols with higher 
boiling points do so. No alcohol with a higher boiling point 
than 108° should form a ternary azeotropic mixture with hexane 
and water, nor form a binary mixture with benzene. It is uncertain 
whether see.-butyl alcohol forms a ternary mixture with benzene 
and water; it is almost certain that tert .-amyl alcohol does not. 
Alcohols of higher boiling point cannot form ternary azeotropic 
mixtures with benzene and water. The existence of a binary 
methyl alcohol-toluene azeotropic mixture is doubtful. The b. p. 
of the amyl alcohol, CMe 3 -CH 2 *OH, is probably 112 °. J. S. G. T. 

Vapour Pressure Thermometer. Alfred Stock (Z. Elek - 
trochem.y 1923, 29, 354—358).—A full description of the method 
of making and filling of a vapour pressure thermometer previously 
described by Henning and Stock (A., 1921, ii, 432). The original 
must be consulted for details and dimensions. The thermometer 
filled with carbon disulphide has a range from the ordinary temper- 
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ature to —10°, with sulphur dioxide —-10° to —40°, with ammonia 
—30° to —77°, with carbon dioxide —75° to —100°, hydrogen 
chloride —85° to —111 0 , ethylene —100° to —150°, methane 
—150° to —185°, and with oxygen —180° to —200°. A very 
complete table of vapour pressures from about 1,000 mm. down¬ 
ward with the corresponding temperatures is given for all the gases 
named above. The thermometer is capable of an accuracy sufficient 
for most purposes. J. F. S. 

The Vapour Pressures of Concentrated Sucrose Solutions. 

Edgar Philip Perman and Horace Leonard Saunders (Trans. 
Faraday Soc., 1923,19,112—116).—The curves showing the relation 
between the vapour pressure of sucrose solutions and the concen¬ 
tration of the sugar at 70° and 90° have been determined and found 
to be smooth curves and not straight lines as previously found by 
Perman and Price (A., 1913, ii, 20). From these curves the value 
of the hydration factor a in Callendar’s formula, p'/p=(N—an)/ 
(N—an+n), is found to be 5 between concentrations of 20 and 
65 g. of sugar per 100 c.c. Babo’s law holds for sugar solutions up 
to a concentration of 80% of sugar. A. R. P. 

Improved Methods of Evaporation in the Laboratory. 

H.. G. Becker (Set. Proc. Roy. Dubl . Soc., 1923, 17, 241—248).— 
Experiments were made to determine the rate of evaporation of 
distilled water at different temperatures in still air and in air 
currents of different speeds. Using an open dish in an oil-bath, 
a bath temperature of 100° gives a water temperature of 70° in 
still air and of 54° in a strong draught. To maintain the water 
at 100°, bath temperature's of 170° and 215° are needed in still air 
and a strong draught respectively. The rate of evaporation 
increases very rapidly at higher temperatures, and between 90° 
and 100° each degree rise is about six times as effective as between 
30° and 40°. The air current is relatively more effective at lower 
temperatures, on account of its greater cooling effect at high temper¬ 
atures. The normal rate of evaporation on a water-bath in still 
air is 0*01 c.c. per minute per sq. cm. This can be increased without 
difficulty to 0-07 c.c. per sq. cm. by raising the dish temperature 
to 95° and using an air draught of 500 feet per minute. An effective 
apparatus for evaporating solutions is described, consisting of a 
glass bulb blown m a wide-bore tube, mounted horizontally and 
rotated whilst heated with a gas burner. A current of air may be 
passed through the bulb, or it may be evacuated. In this ap- 

S ratus superheating is entirely avoided, and such substances as 
•ric chloride may be readily crystallised. E. H. R. 

Calorimetric Micro-bomb. M. Padoa and B. Foresti 
(Gazzetta, 1923, 53, 493—498).—Heats of combustion may be 
determined with a high degree of accuracy by means of a small 
bomb calorimeter inserted in an ice calorimeter of the Bunsen 
form. Only 0*03—0*06 g. of the substance is required, this being 
weighed on a miorobalance. [Of. J.S.C.I. , 1923, 1045a.] T. H. P. 
VOL. ox xiv. ii. 27 
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The Heat of Combination of the Metals of the Alkaline 
Earths with Oxygen, Hydrogen, and Nitrogen. A. Gtjntz 
and F. Benoit (Ann. Chim ., 1923, [ix], 20, 5—33; cf. this vol, 
ii, 126).—The following heats of formation were determined: 
Strontium hydride, 42*2 cal.; barium hydride, 40*9; strontium 
nitride, 31-8; barium nitride, 31*3; calcium amide, 93*0; lithium 
amide, 86*7 (for 2LiNH 2 ); strontium amide, 84*3; barium amide, 
80*24; lithium imide, 52-6; barium imide, 54*4. In each case 
the measurement depended on the heat developed when the sub¬ 
stance is dissolved in dilute hydrochloric acid. The purity of the 
material used was verified in some cases by analysis of the reaction 
products. The above results together with others quoted (without 
references) lead to the conclusions that heats of formation of the 
oxides, hydrides, nitrides, and amides decrease with rise of atomic 
weight and that lithium occupies from the thermochemioal point 
of view a position between calcium and strontium. The authors 
point out that lithium and barium easily yield amides and stable 
imides by direct action of the metal on ammonia, whilst the calcium 
and strontium compounds are only obtainable indirectly by decom¬ 
position of the corresponding nitride, which is a matter of 
some difficulty. A comparative table embodying both original 
and quoted results is given. H. J. E. 

Heats of Vaporisation of Mercury and Cadmium. Mayor 
F. Pooler and Worth H. Rodebush (J. Amer . Chem. Soc ., 1923, 
45, 2080—2090).—The importance of directly measured heat data 
as a supplement to vapour pressure data is discussed. The heat 
of vaporisation of mercury has been determined at 142°, and as 
a mean of 25 determinations the value 14490±50 cal. is obtained. 
The value calculated for 298*1° K is 14670±50 cal. A number 
of vapour pressure measurements have been made for cadmium 
at temperatures from 754-0° K to 867-6° K and from these data 
the value 25350±100 cal. is obtained as the latent heat of vaporisa¬ 
tion at 594*1° K. The generalisations regarding the entropies of 
monatomic gases, and relating vapour pressures to heats of vaporisa¬ 
tion are confirmed for zinc, cadmium, and mercury. J. P. S. 

Study of Solutions at Different Temperatures. I. The 
Capacity for Heat of Aqueous Solutions of Hydrogen Chloride 
and Ammonia. M. S. Vrevski and A. I. Kaigorodov (J. Russ. 
Phys. Chem. Soc., 1923, 54, 335—347).—The capacities for heat 
of aqueous solutions containing from 0-6 to 37*7% of hydrogen 
chloride, and from 1*47 to 32*3% of ammonia were determined at 
about 3°, 20°, 40°, and 60°. The determinations were carried out 
in a closed vessel to eliminate the effect of vaporisation at higher 
temperatures; the method of heating was electrical. The values 
obtained for the heat capacities at room temperature agree sub¬ 
stantially with those of Thomsen, Marignac, and others. 

The results of the investigation are expressed in the form of 
curves and it is shown that the heat capacity of hydrogen chloride 
solutions diminishes with increasing concentration, this being 
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observed at all temperatures. The heat capacity of ammonia 
solutions at low temperatures (24°) at first diminishes with increas¬ 
ing concentration and reaches a minimum at about 25% NH 3 ; 
it then begins to rise again. The curve for the same solutions 
at 20*7 shows a horizontal portion between 0 and 8% NH 8 , the heat 
capacity being equal to that of pure water; it then increases for 
higher concentrations. At higher temperatures the heat capacity 
rises in proportion to the concentration. 

Weak solutions of hydrogen chloride (below 3%) and ammonia 
(below 5%) exhibit a minimum of heat capacity similar to that 
observed for pure water by Callendar and Barnes (Kaye and Laby, 
“ Chemical and Physical Constants, 55 London, 1919, p. 56). 

The heat capacity of hydrogen chloride solutions is lower than 
the calculated value, whilst the converse is observed for ammonia 
solutions. ^ G. A. R. K. 

Study of Solutions at Different Temperatures. II. The 
Heat of Solution of Hydrogen Chloride and Ammonia at 
Different Temperatures. M. S. Vrevski and N. N. Zavaricki 
(J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1923, 54, 348—360).—The molecular 
heats of solution of hydrogen chloride and ammonia in water were 
determined at various temperatures. The method used consisted 
in.the direct absorption of the gas in water, carried out in several 
stages; this is shown to be more accurate than the method of 
dilution. 

It is found that the heat of solution rises rapidly in strong solu¬ 
tions, less so in weak solutions. With rise of temperature the heat 
of solution of hydrogen chloride rises, whilst that of ammonia 
diminishes. The heat of solution of hydrogen chloride at all 
temperatures increases with dilution; that of ammonia is remark¬ 
ably constant for all concentrations below 12 or 15%. 

G. A. R. K. 

Study of Solutions at Different Temperatures. III. The 
Determination of the Density and Composition of the Vapour 
of Aqueous Solutions of Hydrogen Chloride and Hydrogen 
Bromide at Various Temperatures. M. S. Vrevski, N. N. 
Zavaricki, and L. E. Scharlov (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc., 1923, 
54, 360—375).—Using a specially constructed apparatus, the 
pressure and composition of the vapour in equilibrium with aqueous 
solutions at various temperatures were determined. Dry nitrogen 
was bubbled through the solution under investigation and the 
amount of water and acid carried away estimated. It is shown 
that the total vapour pressure of the solution diminishes with 
increasing concentrations of acid and reaches a minimum, then 
rises again; this minimum is more marked in solutions of hydrogen 
bromide and is greatest at low temperatures. 

The partial pressure of the acids greatly depends on the con¬ 
centration of the solution and is practically zero for solutions con¬ 
taining less than 10 % HC1 and 20 % HBr at 19*9°. With rising 
concentration, the partial pressure rises rapidly and for solutions 

27—2 
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containing more acid than the constant-boiling mixture the vapour 
consists of pure acid, the curve expressing the composition of the 
vapour rising very steeply. 

A rise of temperature causes an increase in the partial pressure 
of the acid in solutions weaker than the constant-boiling mixture, 
whilst the converse is observed in stronger solutions; the effect 
of the temperature appears to be greatest for strong solutions. 
The experimental data referring to the composition of constant- 
bqiling mixtures agree with the older data in the literature. 

The results are shown to support the authors’ view that for 
solutions the vapour pressure curve of which shows a minimum, 
the composition of the vapour and that of the constant-boiling 
mixture changes in opposite directions with change of temperature. 

G. A. R. K. 

Study of Solutions at Different Temperatures. IV. The 
Vapour Density and Heats of Formation of Solutions of 
Gases. M. S. Vrevski (J. Buss. Phys . Chem. Soc., 1923, 54, 376— 
401).—A theoretical paper in which the results obtained in the throe 
preceding papers are discussed from a mathematical point of view. 

G. A, R. K. 

Titrimetric Method for the Estimation of Density by 
Means of Floating Bodies. Doemens (Svensk. Bryggmdstare - 
Tidning , 1923, 1; Z. Oes. Brauwesen , 1923, 46, 23—29; from 
Chem . Zentr ., 1923, ii, 1201).—A method for the estimation of the 
density of a liquid consists in the addition of water to a known 
volume of the liquid until a glass float of known density sinks to the 
bottom of the vessel containing the liquid. G. W. R. 

Piezochemical Studies. XXI. Calculation of the Co¬ 
efficient of Compressibility. A. L. Th. Moesveld (Z. physikal. 
Chem ., 1923, 105, 442—449; cf. this vol., ii, 537).—A theoretical 
paper in which a method is described whereby equations may be 
deduced which enable the pressure relationship of the mean and 
actual compressibility to be calculated. For amyl alcohol, the two 
equations are: 101*5-36*3x 10~ 9 p+7*47xKT 12 p 2 , and £„= 

101*5—72*6 xl0~ 9 p+22 , 41 xl0“ 12 p 2 , where (3 m and (3*, are the mean 
and true compressibilities, respectively, and p is the pressure. The 
calculated and observed values are in good agreement. J. F. S. 

Piezochemical Studies. XXII. Compressibility of Mix¬ 
tures of Alcohol and Water. A. L. Th. Moesveld (Z. physikal , 
Chem., 1923, 105, 450—454; cf. preceding abstract).—The mean 
compressibility of various mixtures of water and ethyl alcohol at 
25° has been determined over the pressure range 0—1,500 atm. 
An equation has been evolved, which represents the mean com¬ 
pressibility of these mixtures as a function of the pressure, and 
also equations which represent the mean compressibility as a 
function of the concentration over the same pressure range. Tables 
of the experimental and calculated compressibilities are given 
which show a good agreement between the two sets of values. The 
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mean compressibility in terms of concentration is given by the 
following equations for the pressure ranges indicated : 10 6 p®= 
44*5~0*5443c+0*01754c 2 -006585 10' 8 c 3 ; 10 6 pf > “ 500 -42-2-0'4514c 
+0*01395r, 2 —0*05234*10“ 3 c 3 ; 10 6 p? iooo ==; 39.4_o*34r)7c+0*01049c 2 - 
0*03773*l0 _3 c 3 ; 10 6 p? 1500 - 37 1-0*3253c+0*00962c 2 ~0’03762*l(r 3 c 3 . 

J. F. S. 

Relation between Young’s Modulus and Atomic Volume. 

Albert Portevin (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 634—636).—An equa¬ 
tion recently given by Peczalski (ibid., 176, 500), connecting Young’s 
modulus (E) and atomic volume, is identical with that given by 
Fessenden (Chem. News , 1892, 66, 206). The latter equation held 
for the common metals, but is useless where the value of E is high 
(rhodium tantalum and tungsten). In these cases, more satisfactory 
results are obtained with the equation E=kT a jV b > where T=absolute 
temperature, and a and b are, respectively, about 1 and 2. The 
various equations connecting coefficients of elasticity (modulus of 
compressibility, etc.) with surface tension, cubic expansibility, and 
specific heat are obviously simply modifications of the above type of 
formula. Some calculations are made (of E) for various minerals, 
using existing compressibility data. E. E. T. 

* Velocity of Sound in Nitrogen Tetroxide. A Lower Limit 
of its Velocity of Dissociation. E. Gruneisen and E. Goens 
(Ann. Physik, 1923, [iv|, 72, 193—220).—The velocity of sound in 
nitrogen tetroxide has been measured at various pressures and 
temperatures by Thiessen’s method of closed cylindrical resonators. 
It is shown that up to frequencies of the order 15,000 seer 1 there 
is no indication that the velocity of sound depends on the frequency, 
as should be the case if the time required for setting up the dis¬ 
sociation equilibrium were comparable with the vibration period 
of sound. The absolute value of the velocity of sound agrees 
much better with the assumption that the time required for the 
setting up of a dissoeiation equilibrium is small in comparison 
with the vibration period. It can be stated from the most exact 
measurements at 25° and 760 mm. that the velocity constant of 
the decomposition, k, under the experimental conditions is certainly 
larger than 10,000. That is, every molecule of nitrogen tetroxide 
dissociates on Ihe average at least once in every 10~ 4 see. J. F. ft. 

Capillary Phenomena manifested at Surface of Separation 
of Water and Liquid Vaselin in Presence of Fatty Acids and 
Alkalis. RENfj Dubrisay and Pierre Picard (Compt. rend., 1923, 
177, 589—591; cf. A., 1918, ii, 368).—Alkali carbonates, like alkali 
hydroxides, diminish the interfacial tension between liquid vaselin 
and water, although to a much less extent. Alkali hydrogen 
carbonates have a slighter effect still. Neutral salts decrease the 
interfacial tension between mixtures of liquid vaselin and oleic 
acid and dilute soap solution, probably owing to their decreasing 
the solubility of soap and thus favouring its separation at the 
surface of separation. E. E. T. 
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Separation of Gas Mixtures by Diffusion into Steam under 
Pressure. Franz Fischer, Hans Schrader, and Albert 
Jaeger (Brennstoff-Chem., 1923, 4, 289 — 296).—The gas mixture 
and steam are passed in opposite directions on either side of a 
porous earthenware division, and thence, through water condensers, 
to gas receivers. The best separation of light and heavy con¬ 
stituents is obtained with a medium gas and steam velocity and a 
relatively low steam pressure. Similar results are obtained by 
replacing the earthenware division by a layer of Raschig rings. 
For example, an illuminating gas containing 44—45% of hydrogen 
gave a diffusate containing 70—74% of hydrogen, and this was 
increased by a second diffusion to 95%. Using a diffusion zone of 
sand or a large number of narrow tubes, rather less satisfactory 
results are obtained. [Cf. J.S.C.I. , 1923, Nov.] W. T. K. B. 

Calculation of Molecular Weights of Associated and Non- 
associated Liquid from the Critical Data. W. Herz (Z. 
EleMrochem ., 1923, 29, 394—395).—A theoretical paper in which 
it is shown that Berthelot’s formula, M~W4dT k /p k (2~TjT k ) y 
yields at low temperaturas fairly accurate values for the molecular 
weights of non-associated liquids and absolutely correct values at 
high temperatures. Tn the case of associated liquids, the molecular 
weights calculated by this formula are considerably too large at 
ordinary temperatures and only at very high temperatures are 
accurate figures obtained. Associated and non-associated liquids 
pass gradually into one another. J. F. S. 

Mechanical Theory of Solutions. C. Dieterici (Ann. Physik, 
1923, [iv], 72, 241—264).—A theoretical paper in which, by means 
of an empirical approximation, the author demonstrates the applic¬ 
ability of van der Waals’s internal pressure equation to liquids, 
without making any assumptions with regard to van der Waals’s 
quantities tt and h. The author considers that the statement, 
that in the liquid phase of pure liquids over a wide range of tem¬ 
perature and pressure a constant value of the volume correction 
is always obtained, and that this same value of the volume correc¬ 
tion is again found for all solutions in which no association or 
compound formation takes place, is fully confirmed on the mechanical 
basis considered. Further, the dimensions of cohesion pressure and 
its dependence on volume and temperature are also confirmed on 
the same basis. J. F. S. 

Selective Solvent Action by the Constituents of Aqueous 
Alcohol. II. The Effect of some Alcohol-soluble Semi¬ 
solutes. Robert Wright (T., 1923, 123, 2493—2499). 

The Increased Solubility of Phenolic Substances in Water 
on Addition of a Third Substance. Charles Reynolds 
Bailey (T., 1923, 123, 2579—2590). 

Furthering of the Separation of Crystals and Gases from 
Supersaturated Solutions by Means of Fresh Surfaces and 
other Causes. R. Fricke and C. Rohmann (Z. Elektrochem., 1923, 
29, 400—402).—From a large number of experiments with super- 
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saturated solutions of potassium hydrogen tartrate it has been shown 
that the formation of a fresh surface or a surface partly separated 
from its surface film favours the separation of crystals. The 
effect of rubbing the vessel walls with a glass rod appears therefore 
to act in this way by forming a fresh surface. From a large number 
of experiments on solutions saturated with carbon dioxide, it is 
shown that the formation of a fresh surface also causes the separation 
of the gas, but here the nature of the substances in the surface is of 
importance, for some organic substances are active even with old 
surfaces, whilst others are not active. The presence of bubbles 
of another gas also favours the separation of the gas. J. F. S. 

The Alleged Anomalous Reflection of X-Rays in Crystals. 

Ralph W. G. Wyckoff (Amcr. J. Sci., 1923, [v], 6, 277—287).— 
The “ X-peak reflections/’ recorded by G. L. Clark and W. Duane 
(this vol., ii, 468) from spectrometric observations on potassium 
iodide, are not confirmed by Laue photographs taken through the 
cube faces of crystals of this salt, there being no spots developed 
in the required positions. The photographs conform completely 
with the sodium chloride arrangement of the atoms; and the only 
anomalous effect to be observed is a slight hazy diffraction quite 
close to the central spot, due, perhaps, to distortion in the crystal 
or to “ asterism.” L. J. S. 

* The Law of Distribution of Particles in Colloidal Sus¬ 
pensions with Special Reference to Perrin’s Investigations. 

II. Alfred W. Porter and J. J. Hedges (Trans. Faraday Soc., 
1923, 19, 1—3).—In an emulsion of paraffin in distilled water, 
made by shaking the two liquids together for some hours and 
filtering, the change in concentration occurs at the bottom of the 
vessel and an increase of concentration takes place towards the 
surface of the liquid. The concentration n varies with the depth y 
according to the equation log* n/(l — 6?i) + l/(l— b^—Ky+A, the 
values of the constants A, 6, and K being, respectively, 83*23, 
9-7 x 1(T 7 , and -235. A. R. P. 

The Penetration of Electrolytes into Gels. V. Diffusion 
of Mixtures of Chlorides in Gels. Walter Stiles ( Biochem . 
J., 1923, 17, 530—534).—There is no antagonism between the 
chlorides employed in regard to their diffusion through agar and 
gelatin. The rate of diffusion of mixed chlorides is a little higher 
than would be expected from the values of the coefficients of 
diffusion of the respective salts in pure solution. S. S. Z. 

Water-line Corrosion. Kenneth M. Watson (Trans. Amer. 
Electrochem. Soc . [advance copy], 1923, 195—202).—Experiments 
have been carried out to ascertain the cause of water-line corrosion. 
Strips of zinc, copper, and brass were partly submerged in various 
corrosive liquids such as hydrochloric acid and solutions of sodium 
chloride, potassium nitrate, ammonium nitrate, calcium chloride, 
chromic, formic, acetic, phosphoric, hydrofluoroboric, and hydro- 
fluorosilicic acids, and the conditions under which water-line corrosion 
occurs investigated. The results indicate that although the de- 
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polarising effect of oxygen is necessary for the corrosion of many 
metals in certain solutions, the contact of air with the upper surface 
of a liquid is never directly responsible fot the occurrence of water¬ 
line corrosion. This phenomenon is caused by the slow downward 
flow of the heavier film of corrosion products along the surface of 
the metal, which draws in at the upper surface of the liquid a fresh 
supply of solution. Since all the metal except that at the surface 
of the liquid is in contact with partly exhausted solution, corrosion 
is most rapid at the water line. Although there is an even greater 
circulation of solution down the face of anodes used in the plating 
and refining of metals, water-line corrosion does not occur. In 
this work, the rate of corrosion is determined by the distribution 
of current over the anode surface, which depends on Ohm’s law, 
and is only slightly affected by the amount of corrosion products 
contained in the film of solution that touches the anode. J. F. »S. 

The Distribution of Normal Fatty Acids between Water 
and Benzene. Frederick Stanley Brown and Charles E. 
Bury (T., 1923, 123, 2430—2434). 

The Liesegang Phenomenon—an Historical Note. J. R. I. 

Hepburn ( Nature , 1923, 112, 439).—A claim for priority on behalf 
of Ord (“ The Influence of Colloids upon Crystalline Form and 
Cohesion,” London, 1879) over Liesegang in respect of the discovery 
of the phenomenon of stratified precipitation in gels. A. A. E. 

A Method of Measuring the Velocity of Very Rapid 
Chemical Reactions. H. Hartridge and F. J. W. Houghton 
( Proc . Roy. Soc ., 1923, [ A ], 104, 376—394).—A form of apparatus is 
described suitable for measuring the velocities of very rapid chemical 
reactions, such as the velocities of unimolecular reactions of which 
the half reaction is completed in as short a time as 1 /300 sec. The 
fluids to be mixed are brought together at a high velocity within a 
restricted space by forcing them under considerable pressure 
through jets entering the space tangentially. The mixture there¬ 
after flows with uniform velocity within a glass tube in such manner 
that estimations of the composition of the fluid at any cross section 
of the tube can be made by measuring the colour opacity, spectral 
absorption, optical activity, etc., of the fluid thereat. By using as 
fluids to be mixed A/lO-solutions of sodium hydroxide and hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the former being coloured with phenolphthalein, it is 
shown that with rates of flow through the observation tube equal 
to 400 cm. per sec., not more than 1 % of the fluid remains unmixed. 
Various factors (nature of the flow in the observation tube, specific 
gravities of the liquids, surface tension) which might possibly 
influence the results obtained are discussed, and their effects shown 
to be negligible. J. S. G. T. 

Mechanism of the Reduction of Permanganate and its 
Physico-chemical Basis. V. Mechanism of the Reduction 
of Manganate and its Dependence on the Alkalinity. Josef 
Holluta (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923, 106, 276—294; cf. A., 1922, 
ii, 448, 628, 700, 771).—The reduction of manganate by formate 
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has been investigated in respect of its relation to the hydroxyl-ion 
concentration. It is shown that the velocity coefficients at low 
hydroxyl-ion concentrations change in inverse proportion to the 
square root of the hydroxyl-ion concentration. The effect of the 
hydroxyl-ion concentration on the velocity constant and on the 
pressure of oxygen liberated from the manganate is strictly in 
accord with the theory. It is shown to be probable that hydrated 
derivatives of manganese peroxide are the end-product of the 
reduction of manganate at high hydroxyl-ion concentrations. These 
compounds have a salt-like character. The importance of the 
adsorptive properties of the precipitated products on the further 
course of the reaction is discussed, and it is shown that in many 
cases a further reduction of the quadrivalent manganese takes 
place, which disturbs the normal course of the reaction when 
its velocity is very small. The retarding effect of low concen¬ 
trations of hydroxyl-ion is overcome by an accelerating action at 
high alkali concentration which is found to be directly proportional 
to the hydroxyl-ion concentration. J. F. S. 

Velocity of Formation of Chloride from Chloroform and 

Alkali. E. Abel (Z. Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 391—394).— 
The velocity of formation of potassium chloride from potassium 
hydroxide and chloroform in ethyl alcohol solution at 25° has 
been investigated. The results show that the velocity is propor¬ 
tional to the chloroform concentration, but it is not proportional 
to the alkali concentration. The velocity increases much more 
rapidly than the concentration of alkali in the sense that starting 
with very dilute alkali solutions the apparent order of the reaction 
with respect to alkali is unity, but this increases with increasing 
alkali concentration. J. F. S. 

The Velocity of Reaction in Mixed Solvents. VI. The 
Velocity of Saponification*of certain Methyl Esters by 
Potassium Hydroxide in Methyl Alcohol-Water Mixtures. 

Walter Idris Jones, Hamilton MoCombie, and Harold Archi¬ 
bald Scarborough (T., 1923, 123, 2688—2698). 

Rate of Hydrogenation of Cinnamic and Phenylpropiolic 
Acids. Eric Keightley Rideal (Trans. Faraday Soc ., 1923, 19, 
90—97).—The mechanism of the hydrogenation of sodium cinnamato 
and sodium phenylpropiolate in aqueous solution in the presence 
of a palladium sol stabilised with gum arabic has been examined. 
In the presence of sufficient catalyst, the rates at which JI/10-solu¬ 
tions of the salts are hydrogenated are practically the same and 
proportional to the square of the shaking speed within very wide 
variations, the reaction velocity being of the zero order. For small 
quantities of catalyst, the reaction velocity is proportional to the 
palladium concentration, independent of the concentration of the 
salt within limits, and, above certain critical limits, of the shaking 
speed, but the rate of hydrogen absorption by the phenylpropiolate 
is twice that by the cinnamatc. The reaction velocity in all cases 
depends on the age of the sol; with freshly prepared sols, the 

27* 
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curve is of the zero order practically throughout the reaction. As 
the age of the sols increases the proportion of the curve of zero 
order becomes gradually less, the reaction finishing as one of the 
first order, until with very old and inactive sols the reaction 
throughout is of the first order. It is shown that the salt is 
adsorbed on the surface of the catalyst together with the hydrogen, 
and that it remains adsorbed until completely hydrogenated; this 
explains the fact that both salts are hydrogenated at the same 
rate, the phenylpropiolate taking up 2 mols. of hydrogen whilst 
the cinnamate is taking up 1 mol. A. R. P. 

Piezochemical Studies. XXIII. Influence of Pressure 
on the Velocity of Reaction in Homogeneous Liquid Systems. 
V. Liquid Mixtures. A. L. Th. Moesveld (Z. physikal. Chem., 
1923, 105 , 455—471; cf. this vol., ii, 740).—The velocity 
reaction between 0*01iV-sodium hydroxide and 0*01A’-ethyl o-meth- 
oxycinnamate in 31 and 42*5 weight % ethyl alcohol at 25° has 
been determined at 1, 500, 1,000, and 1,500 atm. pressure. It is 
shown that in both solvents the velocity increases considerably as 
the pressure is increased. At 1,500 atm., the velocity constant is 
2*34 and 2-15 times as large, respectively, as under 1 atm. pressure. 
The pressure coefficient of the velocity increases very much with 
increase in pressure. J. F. S. 

The Kinetics of Haemoglobin. II. The Velocity with 
which Oxygen Dissociates from its Combination with 
Haemoglobin. H. Hartridge and F. J. W. Roughton (Proc. 
Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 104 , 395—430).—In continuation of previous 
work (this vol., ii, 229), the authors have determined the rate of 
reduction of oxyhaemoglobin by sodium hyposulphite, employing 
for this purpose the form of apparatus described in a previous 
paper (this vol., ii, 744). The chemical composition of the solu¬ 
tion at any section of the observation tube through which it flowed 
from the mixing chamber was determined by means of the reversion 
spectroscope (this vol., ii, 105), using an auxiliary trough con¬ 
taining a solution of haemoglobin saturated with carbon monoxide. 
It was shown that the velocity of reduction due to sodium hypo¬ 
sulphite was practically identical with that found when the reduc¬ 
tion was effected by suitable physical means. For this and other 
reasons, it was concluded that the dissociation was not appreciably 
retarded by any back reaction between oxygen and reduced 
haemoglobin. The results obtained indicate that the reduction of 
oxyhaemoglobin is a unimolecular reaction obeying the law of mass 
action. Hydrogen-ion concentration has a marked effect on the 
velocity of the reaction. On the alkaline side of p n 7*7, the velocity 
is constant, and on the acid side of p n 6*3, the velocity is probably 
also constant, having a value about seven times that corresponding 
with p n 7*7; between p n 6*3 and p n 7*7 there is a gradual change 
from the one rate to the other. The interpretation of the p H effect 
and the legitimacy of adopting a single velocity equation are dis¬ 
cussed in detail. The effect of temperature on the velocity constant 
is in accord with Arrhenius’s equation (A., 1889, 1103). At p K 6*3 
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and jPfl 7*7, the value of the temperature coefficient of the velocity 
of reaction is 3*8. At the low concentrations of haemoglobin used, 
variations in the salt content of the solution are without effect 
on the velocity of reduction. J. S. G. T. 

Catalysis by the Action of Subdivided Metals. I. Heat 
of Adsorption of Hydrogen on Finely-divided Nickel. B. 

Foresti (Gazzetta , 1923, 53 , 487—493).—The author obtains values 
lying between 10957*6 and 11977*2 cal. for the molecular heat of 
adsorption at 0° of hydrogen at constant volume by nickel reduced 
from its oxide at 300°. The mean value, 11430*8 cal., is in satis¬ 
factory agreement with that calculated by Rideal (T., 1922, 121 , 309). 
The amount of the gas adsorbable by the metal varies with different 
samples of nickel, and is considerably affected by the extent of the 
vacuum attained during the evacuation of the metal prior to the 
experiment and by the period of contact of the metal with the 
gas at reduced pressure. The values found by Gauger and Taylor 
for the heat of adsorption of hydrogen (this vqL, ii, 398) are lower 
than the true values. T. H. P. 

Behaviour of certain Metals as Catalysts. II. C. San- 
donntni (Gazzetta, 1923, 53 , 453—461).—Investigation of the 
changes occurring in hydrogen-oxygen mixtures at various tem¬ 
peratures and in presence of either reduced nickel, or purified 
sugar carbon containing 0*65% of ash, or mixtures of these two 
catalysts (cf. A., 1922, ii, 557) shows that carbon does not act on 
detonating gas as an energetic catalyst and that at 300—350° it 
absorbs oxygen, which at higher temperatures it gives up as carbon 
monoxide and dioxide. Nickel, however, exerts marked catalysing 
influence on the union of hydrogen and oxygen and also on the 
reactions resulting in the oxidation of the carbon. Formation of 
hydrocarbons was observed in none of the experiments. 

T. H. P. 

Catalytic Decomposition of Hydrogen Peroxide in a 
Bromine-Bromide Solution. II. Rate Measurements in 
Dilute Solutions and in the Absence of Sulphate, and their 
Interpretation as a Function of the Activity Product of 
Hydrobromic Acid. Robert S. Livingston and William C. * 
Bray (J,Amer. Chcm. Soc ., 1923, 45, 2048—2058; cf. this vol., ii, 
473).—A continuation of previous work in which the catalytic 
decomposition of hydrogen peroxide in solutions of sulphuric acid 
and potassium bromide, more dilute than previously examined, 
has been investigated at 25° with the object of determining the 
reason why the value of k increased as the acid concentration was 
decreased below 0-2A". It is shown that the steady state rate of 
the bromine-bromide catalysis approaches a definite finite value as 
the concentration of the sulphuric acid is indefinitely decreased. 
The steady state rate has also been measured in solutions of hydro¬ 
bromic acid, hydrobromic acid-perchloric acid, hydrobromic acid- 
potassium bromate, hydrobromic acid-barium bromide, and 
perchloric acid-potassium bromide. The rate constants obtained 
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from measurements in these various solutions are all slightly larger 
than those obtained in sulphuric acid solutions more concentrated 
than 0-2N. At the steady state in hydrobromic acid and hydro- 
bromic acid-perchloric acid solutions of ionic strength less than 0*25 
and in many of the experiments in the absence of sulphate, the rate 
of decomposition of the peroxide is represented by the following 
expression within the limits of experimental error, 1%— 2% : 
—^(H20 2 )/<ft==0*0437(H 2 0 2 )(H # )(Br , )y^ HBr . The activity coefficient, 
y Iim , in solutions containing sulphuric acid and potassium 
bromide has been estimated from the rate measurements in these 
solutions on the assumption that the above equation is true. The 
application of the “ activity rate ” hypothesis and of Bronsted's 
hypothesis to the present experiments is discussed. J. F. S. 

Catalytic Dehydroxidation of Formic Acid. II. Erich 
Muller and Johannes Keil (Z. Elektrochem ., 1923, 29, 395—399; 
cf. A., 1922, ii, 558).—The catalytic decomposition of formic acid 
into carbon dioxide and hydrogen by means of metallic osmium is 
connected very largely with the degree of dispersion of the metal. 
The necessary degree of dispersion is obtained when a compound 
of osmium (osmium tetroxide, potassium osmate, or potassium 
chloro-osmate) is acted on by formic acid itself. The osmium thus 
produced enters in the highly dispersed condition with the acid 
practically in statu nascendi, and exhibits a hitherto unobserved 
catalytic action. The catalyst loses its activity rapidly, because 
the degree of dispersion is reduced. The retardation of the catalysis 
can be largely prevented by the addition of a protective colloid, 
such as gelatin. The catalysis of the decomposition of formic acid 
by osmium shows a large induction period which is removed very 
largely by the presence of a little metallic osmium. The catalytic 
decomposition of formic acid in the presence of an osmium compound 
and gelatin takes place moro easily, more certainly, and more com¬ 
pletely than in the presence of metallic osmium which has been 
prepared by the reduction of the tetroxide by means of hydrogen. 

J. F. S. 

Isotopes. F. W. Aston ( Chemistry and Industry , 1923, 42, 
935).—Measurements of the masses of the atoms or isotopes of 
elements not hitherto examined have now been made by a new 
method. The following elements are found to be simple : scandium, 
45; titanium, 48; vanadium, 51; chromium, 52; manganese, 55; 
cobalt, 59; strontium, 88; yttrium, 89. Gallium has two isotopes, 
69 and 71, germanium has three, 74, 72, and 70, and silver has two, 
107 and 109. The atomic masses and isotopes of the first forty 
elements and a few others are now known. With the exception of 
nitrogen, every odd element has an odd atomic weight, and no 
atomic weight, excepting that of hydrogen, is less than twice the 
atomic number. R H. R. 

A Calculation of the Atomic Weights of Isotopes. A. S. 
Russell (Nature, 1923, 112, 588—589; cf. this vol., ii, 719).— 
Rules have been formulated from radioactive data whereby the 
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atomic weights of the principal isotopes of common and radioactive 
elements may be calculated. It is deduced solely from radioactive 
evidence that isotopes probably do not differ by more than 8 units 
of atomic weight; that only end-products of radioactive series or 
radio-elements emitting a-particles should be considered when a 
comparison is made between common and radioactive isotopes; 
that all elements are limited to two isotopes of odd atomic weight, 
differing by 2 units only; that elements of odd atomic number 
have odd isotopes only, the lighter being likely to be the more 
stable and abundant; that even elements may have both even and 
odd isotopes, the former usually being at least twice as numerous 
as the latter, and the lightest or heaviest not being odd; that 
isobares of common elements may be of even atomic weight only; 
that an element of atomic number [ ?] 4n+3 has an isotope of atomic 
weight 4ft+l and vice versa; and that an even element has always 
one isotope a unit of atomic weight higher than one of the isotopes 
of the element next below it. The rules, some of which have already 
been formulated by Aston, do not apply in their entirety to elements 
below nickel and cobalt. Branching according to an unknown plan, 
and indecisive radioactive evidence concerning which mass-numbers 
are unstable and which are possible isobares, prevent the deter¬ 
mination by calculation of all the isotopes of every element. The 
atomic weights of isotopes calculated in this way are quoted, and 
shown to agree closely, although not absolutely, with Aston’s 
results. The complexity of an element appears to be a simple 
function of the atomic number 16ft. It is considered probable that 
elements of atomic numbers 16w+7, 16ft+10, and lGw+11 are 
simple; that 16ft+3, 16ft-f5, 16w+13, and 16ft+15 have two 
isotopes; that 16ft-f 8, and 16ft+14 have no odd isotopes; and that 
16w, 16ft+2, and 16ft-f 12 have odd isotopes A. A. E. 

The Periodic Law. P. I. Petrenko-Kritschenko (J. Buss . 
Phys. Chem. Soc., 1923, 54, 447—454).—A theoretical paper in 
which certain seemingly anomalous chemical facts such as the 
(‘fleet of accumulation of hydroxyl groups in organic acids, the heats 
of combination of elements with oxygen, etc., are discussed, and an 
attempt is made to demonstrate an element of periodicity in con¬ 
nexion with these facts. The arguments do not lend themselves to 
condensation. G. A. R. K. 

Active Cross-section of Gas Molecules for Slow Electrons. 

II. Oarl Ramsauer (Ann. Physik , 1923, [ii], 72, 345—352; cf. 
A., 1921, ii. 324).—In the earlier paper (loc. cit .), methods were 
described for the determination of the total active cross-section of 
gaseous molecules for slow electrons as a function of the velocity of 
the electrons. Using the same method, the work has been con¬ 
tinued with krypton and xenon. It is shown that whilst for 
hydrogen, nitrogen, helium, and argon the active cross-section and 
the absorbing cross-section are practically the same for the smallest 
electron velocities, there are indications that these two quantities 
for argon, krypton, and xenon oommence to differ for velocities 
between 30 and 70 volts; the divergence between the two commences 
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sooner the larger the atomic number. All inactive gases show the 
same peculiarity in comparison with the other gases (nitrogen, hydro¬ 
gen, and carbon dioxide) investigated namely that the active cross- 
section reaches a maximum and then falls with decreasing electron 
velocity. The gases argon, krypton, and xenon exhibit the above 
peculiarity very markedly in two respects; the active cross-section 
increases to a maximum which is four to five times as large as the 
kinetic gas cross-section and then falls to one-seventh of the kinetic 
cross-section for velocities of 0*75 volt. Below this velocity no definite 
statements can be made. The gases neon, argon, krypton, and 
xenon show a definite progression in respect of the position and 
height of their maxima; with increasing atomic number (10, IS, 
36, 54) the maxima increase strongly (active cross-section in 
cm. 2 /cm. 3 for 0° and 1 mm. mercury, 13, 82, 98, 141), and in addition 
are displaced to smaller elect ron velocities (volt roax - 25, 13*2, 11*3, 
6*4). J. F. S. 

Structure and Deformation of Electron Sheaths and their 
Significance for the Optical and Chemical Properties of 
Inorganic Compounds. K Fajans ( Naturwiss ., 1923, 11, 165 
172; from Chern . Zentr., 1923, iii, 2—3).—The author discusses the 
hypothesis that in the activation of ions, and consequently of atoms 
and molecules, the deformation of electron sheaths is an important 
factor. 

[With G. Joos.]—Optical properties are a measure of deform- 
ability. The deformation of inert gas electron sheaths increases 
with increase of atomic size, anions being more deformable than 
kations, particularly when associated with a hydrogen nucleus. 

[With H. Beutler.] — It appears from colour phenomena that 
the electron path of the anion is deflected to the kation. This is 
illustrated by compounds of copper. With kations of the inert 
gas type, the colour effect is the greater the more highly charged 
is the kation and the smaller its radius. 

[With A. Scott.] —A deformed anion will approach more closely 
to a kation than will a rigid anion of equal magnitude. This is 
illustrated by data for heats of formation and lattice energies of 
salts. In general, the lattice energy of a salt with a heavy metal 
(without inert gas sheath) exceeds that of a salt of an equally 
charged kation of the inert gas type the more deformable the 
associated anion is. 

[With A. Holstamm.] —The behaviour of alkali metal halides 
shows that the ions compete for water in solutions. When acids 
dissociate in aqueous solution it is supposed that the hydrogen-ion 
associates with water to form H 3 0 4 . 

It is concluded from a study of the colour of the halides of 
titanium and silicon and of other compounds that extreme deform¬ 
ation results in a compacting rather than a loosening of electron 
paths. G. W. R. 

Co-ordination and the Electrons. T. Martin Lowry 
(Chemistry and Industry , 1923, 42 , 1004—1007).—The factors 
which have led to delay in the universal acceptance of Werner’s 
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theory of co-ordination are discussed. The view that the develop¬ 
ment of conjugated rings is an important factor in promoting 
co-ordination is maintained, in view of the strong experimental 
evidence on which it is based. 

Kinetic Foundation for Chemical Affinity. J. K. Syrkin 
(Z. physikal. Chern ., 1923,106, 243—254).—A theoretical paper in 
which it is shown that a kinetic representation of chemical affinity 
can be developed from considerations of molecular collisions on the 
assumption that not all the molecules are active, but only a portion 
of them, which is determined by a definite energetic condition 
furnished from considerations of statistical mechanics. An equation 
for chemical equilibrium is deduced on this basis and has the form 
logk—logpi 1 in 2 [/n 1 '\n' 2 \--Q/RT--In, where k is the equilibrium 
constant, Q is the heat change of the reaction, n 1 and n 2 are the 
number of molecules of each kind reacting, 'w' 1 and n\ are the 
number of molecules of each product, and n is the total number of 
reacting molecules, ?i~n 1 +w J >. A kinetic equation is developed 
for reactions of any given order (2 or higher); this has the form 
K = (VO(8)^-V^i!7 22 !r)^ 0 n ’V>^i + + ... )/(n 1 +T 2 ) 

y/'l e~vl RT , where K is the velocity constant, <x is the sphere in 
which collision can occur, r is the radius of the reaction sphere, 
M x and M 2 are the molecular weights, and the other symbols have 
their usual meanings or those given in the first equation. J. F. S. 

Measure of Chemical Affinity. Rudolf Wegscheider 
( Z . physikal. Chem., 1923, 106, 18—36).—A theoretical paper in 
which it is shown from a measure of affinity that it must be demanded 
that it shall depend on the momentary state of the system alone and 
not on the conditions under which the following change takes place. 
This condition is satisfied only by the measurement of the affinity 
from the maximum obtainable work reduced by that required for 
overcoming the external pressure. Consequently, the volume 
energy is not to be regarded as a constituent of the chemical energy, 
nor is the opposing pressure which stops a reaction a measure of the 
affinity. On the other hand, the work of mixing is only to be 
deducted when the mixing takes place independently of the reaction 
itself, but it must not be deducted for the chemical processes which 
occur in galvanic elements in which actually no mixing takes place. 
The affinity is dependent on the condition of the system and con¬ 
sequently can, in general, not be defined by any work done by a 
finite change, but only by the differential quotient. These views 
are expressed by equations and elaborated by means of definite 
examples. Here, among other things, a new method is used for 
proceeding from the unmixed reactants to the unmixed products in 
a chemical reaction. Previous definitions of affinity refer to 
processes leading to equilibria (reaction and opposing reaction). 
The author discusses whether or no the forces ol a single reaction 
can be defined. * J. F. S. 

Early Greek Chemistry. J. R. Partington (Nature, 1923, 
112, 590).—Comments on Berthelot and Ruelle’s “ Collection des 
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anciens alchimistes grecs ” and St6phanid6s’s emendations thereof 
(Rev. itudes grecques , 1922, 35, No. 162). A. A. E. 

Glass to Metal Joint. Cybil H. Meyers (J. Amer. CJiem. 
Soc.> 1923, 45, 2135—2136). —Glass to metal joints may be made by 
coating the metal part with tin or solder and cleaning the surface 
thoroughly with zinc chloride. The glass part is cleaned with 
chromic acid and water and then dried. The metal part is then 
heated until the solder or tin just melts and the glass, which has 
been previously warmed, slowly inserted. It is essential that the 
surfaces of both glass and metal should be clean and that the 
temperature reached in the soldering does not exceed that required 
to melt the solder. J. F. S. 

A Simple Attachment for Gas Generators. L. Spiegel 
(Ber ., 1923, 56, [2?], 2068). — A device for attachment to the lower 
end of the tap funnel used in ordinary gas generators, to prevent 
a back-rush of gas through the tap. It consists of a U-tube with 
the longer leg closed except for a small hole at the top. The short 
limb is attached to the lower end of the dropping funnel by means 
of a well-greased ground joint. The result is that the U-tube 
becomes full of liquid, which effectually prevents a back-rush of 
gas. H. H. 

Cellulose Acetate as a Material for the Preparation of 
Ultra-filters. R. Fricke and P. Klempt (Kolloid Z ., 1923, 23, 
164—168). —Ultra-filters may be made from cellulose acetate as 
follows : A solution of cellulose acetate (3—10 g.) in a mixture of one 
volume of 96% ethyl alcohol and nine volumes of chloroform is 
poured uniformly on a glass plate and allowed to dry in the air. 
The plate and filter are then placed in 96% alcohol for a short time 
to dissolve out the last traces of chloroform. The filter is loosened 
at one side and stripped from the plate and preserved in cold water. 
Such filters are durable and of suitable density, they may be bent 
without breaking and are best used inside a filter-paper. A number 
of examples of the use of cellulose acetate filters is given in the 
paper. J. F. R. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


W Electrolytic Generator for Pure Hydrogen. Viscount 
Elveden and Eric Sinkinson (T., 1923, 123, 2715—2716). 

The Low Temperature Activation of Hydrogen. Allan 
Ernest Mitchell and Abraham Lincoln Marshall (T., 1923, 
123, 2448—2457). 

The Catalytic Decomposition pi Hydrogen Peroxide 
Solution by Carbons prepared from Carbohydrates. J. B. 
Firth and F. S. Watson ( J . Soc. Chem. Ind ., 1923, 42, 371— 
372t; cf. T., 1923, 123, 1750). —The volume of oxygen liberated 
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from hydrogen peroxide by carbon from various carbohydrate 
sources was studied. When the samples of carbon were merely 
dried at 100°, it was found that those from cellulose and rice starch 
were moderately active; those from dextrin, inulin, and wheat 
starch were slightly active; whilst those from dextrose, lactose, 
laevulose, maltose, and potato-starch were practically inactive. 
Heating the carbons in a vacuum for two hours at 600° increased 
their catalytic activity in all cases. The increase was most marked 
in the case of inulin carbon, and least for potato-starch and 
laevulose carbons. Previous sorption and removal of iodine caused 
a marked increase in the activity in all cases except that of wheat- 
starch carbon. The increase in the activity of cellulose-carbon 
was especially striking. The relative bulk of a carbon is not a 
decisive factor in determining its activity. H. H. 

Vapour Pressures and Crystal Lattices of the Hydrogen 
Halides. F. A. Henglein [with R. Roth and P. Andres] (Z. 
Physik , 1923, 18 , 64—69).—The following values, expressed in mm. 
of mercury, have been found for the vapour pressures of solid hydro¬ 
chloric acid, liquid and solid hydrobromic acid, and solid hydnodic 
acid, at the respective temperatures (measured on the absolute scale) 
stated: HC1 (solid): 161°, 122-2; 158-9°, 100-2; 156-7°, 82*6; 156-0°, 
76*0; 149*7°, 40-2; 142-2°, 17-9; 121-0°, 0-891; 115*1°, 0*363; HBr 
(liquid): 208*7°, 869-9; 194*6° f 400*9; 187*3°, 255-9; (solid) 177*6°, 
124*5; 161*2°, 28*2; 157*0°, 17-66; 156-0°, 16*0; 148*7°, 7*30; 144*1°, 
4*03; HI (solid): 208*3°, 162-0; 194-7°, 68-0; 177*7°, 18*8. The 
author’s results in the case of hydrobromic acid are not in agree¬ 
ment with those of McIntosh and Steele (A., 1904, ii, 533). The 
respective vapour pressures in mm. of mercury can be represented 
as a function of the absolute temperature by equations of the form 
logp=7*5030 —jBl/J 771 , the following being the respective values of 
K and n: HC1 (liquid), 945-7, 1*0160; (solid), 1966*3, 1*1600; 
HBr (liquid), 1037*2, 1*0160; (solid), 2202-0, 1*1602; HI (liquid), 
1197*3, 1*0160; (solid), 1435*9, 1*0496. The results indicate that 
as in the case of the halogens, the hydrogen halides form molecular 
lattices. Moreover, the crystal form of solid hydrogen iodide is 
different from that of hydrogen chloride and hydrogen bromide, 
and it is possible that at lower temperatures a second crystalline 
modification occurs. The following values of vapour pressure 
(in mm.) at the melting point characterise the respective molecular 
and ionic lattices:—molecular lattices : Cl, 8-9; Br, 44*1; I, 87*0; 
HC1, 125*2; HBr, 224-2; HI, 369; ionic lattices: KC1, KBr, 
KI, about 0-4. J. S. G. T. 

Irregularities in the Rate of Solution of Oxygen by Water. 
H. G. Becker and E. F. Pearson (Set. Proc . Roy . Dubl. Soc 
1923, 17 , 197—200).—Measurements of the rate of absorption of 
oxygen at a still water surface show that, up to 60 or 70% of 
saturation, the absorption follows the same logarithmic law as if 
the water were kept continually mixed, but beyond this point 
wide irregularities occur. The causes determining the uniform 
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mixing in the early stages and its failure in the later stages of 
absorption have not been elucidated. E. H. R. 

Recent Progress in the Production of Ozone with High 
Tension Discharges. Frank E. Hartman (Trans. Amer. Electro - 
chem. Soc. [advance copy], 1923, 295—306).—The paper deals with 
the production of ozone by the silent discharge methods. Data 
are given which show that the energy density of an ozoniser is a 
straight-line function of the cycles; and that the yield of ozone is 
a straight-line function of the energy density at atmospheric pres¬ 
sure. It is further shown that ozonising at high gas pressures is 
conducive to bettef cooling of the electrodes, thus making it 
possible to produce high concentrations of ozone with high energy 
densities. A relationship is also established between high gas 
pressures and the efficiency of an ozoniser. J. F. S. 

Preparation of Ozone with a High Frequency Alternating 
Current. Alfred Starke (Z. EUctrochem ., 1923, 29 , 358— 
364).—The author has made experiments to ascertain whether by 
increasing the frequency of the alternating current up to the value 
10,000 it is possible to reach the increased theoretical intake of 
energy in an ozone tube without decreasing the energy yield, the 
ozone concentration, and the safety of the tube. Experiment 
shows that by using a frequency of 10,000 at constant voltage, 
about 200 times as much ozone can be produced in the same tube 
as with a frequency of 50. An unfavourable effect of the high 
frequency could not be found in connexion with the energy yield, the 
concentration of the ozone, or the safety of the tube; on the other 
hand, a slight influence of the frequency on the work factor was 
found. The work factor increases up to a frequency of 3,200, 
and then falls slightly. A calculation shows that the very high 
costs of a large ozone plant are considerably reduced by employing a 
high frequency alternating current. J. F. S. 

Amorphous Sulphur in Flowers of Sulphur and its Trans¬ 
formation in the Preparation of Precipitated Sulphur. R. 

Huerre (J. Pharm. Chim., 1923, [vii], 28 , 223—232).—Amorphous 
sulphur insoluble in carbon disulphide, is converted into the soluble 
modification when heated at about 100° with an animal or vegetable 
oil, with a 10% solution of sodium sulphite, or with water alone. 
He insoluble sulphur does not dissolve in a cold 10% solution 
of sodium sulphite, and only a trace dissolves in the boiling solution. 
Amorphous sulphur is completely soluble in a cold aqueous solution 
of sodium sulphide, and from the solution the soluble modification 
is obtained by precipitation with an acid or even by extraction 
with carbon disulphide. W. T. K. B. 

Action of Selenium Oxychloride on Various Metals and 
Metallic Oxides. Ward L. Ray (J. Amer . Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 
2090 — 2094). —Selenium oxychloride reacts with metallic copper at 
the ordinary temperature, forming a black substance which is a 
mixture of cuprous and cupric selenides. On continued action, 
the selenides are converted into anhydrous cupric chloride:— 
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3Cu +4Se0Cl2=3CuCl 2 + 2 Se0 2 +Se 2 Cl 2 . Anhydrous cupric chloride 
reacts with selenium oxychloride to form a green, crystalline acid 
selenite, CuCl 2 +3Se0 2 =CuSe0 3J Se0 2 +Se0Cl 2 . The selenium oxy¬ 
chloride acts merely as a solvent for cupric chloride and selenium 
dioxide formed by hydrolysis of some of the oxychloride by moist 
air. Silver is changed successively into the selenide and chloride 
by the same reagent. The oxides of copper, silver, lead, nickel, 
cobalt, iron, antimony, bismuth, and tin are converted into chlorides 
by the action of selenium oxychloride and selenium dioxide is 
formed. J. F. S. 

Equation of State for Pure Nitrogen, Gas Phase. Leigh¬ 
ton JB. Smith and Robert S. Taylor (J. Amer. Chem. & foe., 1923, 
45 , 2107—2124).—The p.v.T. relationship of pure gaseous nitrogen 
has been studied by the isometric method over the temperature 
range 0° to 200° and the pressure range 30—300 atms. The Keyes 
equation expresses the data obtained within the limits of experi¬ 
mental error. The equation obtained is p atel .=2-928557 7 /(v-8)— 
1 (523*63/(v+0-2954) 2 , where 8=0-18683—0-3113/t;. The weight of 
a litre of nitrogen at N.T.P. is calculated from the equation of 
state to be 1-2509 g., as compared with the generally accepted 
value, 1*2507 g. The compressibility coefficient at 0° is calculated 
and found to be 0-00061, as compared with 0-00056 from Otto and 
Holborn’s equation and Rayleigh’s work, and 0-00043 and 0-00044 
from Chappius Maverick, respectively. J. F. S. 

Nitrogen Fixation by Means of the Cyanide Process and 
Atomic Structure. L. Hamburger (Proc . K. Alcad . Wetensch. 
Amsterdam , 1923, 26, 480—485).—From consideration of atomic 
structure, it is deduced that for reactions which occur in the gas 
phase, the relation, critical energy supply/reaction temperature= 
constant, should hold good. For reactions of the type MO=M+0, 
there then exists the relation, ionisation potential of the metal (F)/ 
absolute temperature of reaction (T)=k. This is found to be sub¬ 
stantially true for the alkali and alkaline-earth metals. For 
reactions between compounds, however, e.gr., MC0 3 =M0+C0 2 , 
the term ionisation potential cannot strictly be employed, because 
the electron which is to be ionised is probably already moving in 
a distorted orbit, so that an amount of energy less by F' than the 
ionisation potential of the free metal will be required to detach 
the electron completely. F' is termed the dislocation potential 
of the compound, and is probably nearly equal to its excitation 
potential (F"). Tt is found that, in accordance with this theory, 
(V - V")jT is practically constant for cyanising reactions. H. H. 

The Glow of Phosphorus, and its Extinction by Moist 
Oxygen. Lord Rayleigh (Proc. Roy. Soc., 1923, [A], 104, 
322—332). —The author has investigated the conditions determining 
the possibility of detaching the luminosity from a stick of glowing 
phosphorus by a blast of air, a phenomenon previously described 
by L. and E. Bloch (A., 1908, ii, 1032). It was found that the 
velocity of the blast necessary to effect such detachment increased 
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greatly with rise of temperature and decreased greatly with increase 
in the oxygen content of the air blast. Thus at 4°, the necessary 
velocity was increased 1,000 times by an increase of 1% in the 
oxygen content of the air blast employed. When the velocity of 
the blast was 100 cm. per sec. or more, the glow exhibited a 
tendency to cling to certain points at which depressions occurred 
on the phosphorus surface and from which the luminosity spread 
out fanwise. Extinction of the glow by an atmosphere of moist 
oxygen is regarded as the limiting case of slow propagation, and 
arises probably owing to failure of the catalytic action of the 
products of combustion of the phosphorus to effect propagation 
of the glow. Oxygen, present in excess, inhibits such catalytic 
action, possibly by a process of condensation analogous to that 
whereby the motion of ions produced in gaseous combustion is 
reduced. J. S. G. T. 

Change of Realgar into Orpiment and the Analogous 
Behaviour of Arsenic Sulphide Sols. S. S. Bhatnagar and 
B. Lakshman Rao (Kolloid Z., 1923, 23, 159—164).— It is shown 
that the hydrosulphide-ion, SH', and not the sulphide-ion, S", is 
the active agent in the precipitation of metallic sulphides by 
hydrogen sulphide. The colloidal solutions of sulphides obtained 
in this way can be regarded as solutions of hydrosulphides. When 
a colloidal solution of arsenic sulphide is heated or when hydrogen 
is passed through it so that all the free and combined hydrogen 
sulphide is removed, the formula of the colloidal sulphide is not 
As 2 S 3 , but much more nearly As 2 S 2 or AsS. It is shown that the 
action of heat on a red colloidal solution converts it into a jellow 
sol with the precipitation of sulphur, according to the equation 
As 2 S 2 ,a:H 2 S+a:0=As 2 S3+a:H 2 0+(a:—1)S. When the content of 
combined hydrogen sulphide is small, no sulphur is precipitated. 
The action of light and heat consists mainly in the transformation 
of one variety into the other, and may be represented by the 
equation As 2 8 2 +H 2 S+0=As 2 S 2 ,S+H 2 0. By analysis, measure¬ 
ment of density, and the absorption spectrum, it is showi * to be 
likely that the red variety is identical with realgar and the fellow 
precipitate with orpiment, both in colour and in other properties. 

Perborates. Heinrich Menzel (Z. physikal. Chem . l|923, 
105 , 402—441).—By means of freezing point and electrical conduc¬ 
tivity measurements at 0°, it is shown that a combination betw r een 
hydrogen peroxide and boric acid in aqueous solution cennotj- be 
substantiated, and in consequence the decomposition coiBtanfc of 
perboric acid, -ff=[H 2 0 2 ][H 3 B 03 ]/[H 3 B 03 ,H 2 02 l, must be exceed¬ 
ingly large. The effect of varying quantities of hydrogen peroxide 
on the equivalent conductivity of motaborate and borax solutions 
of Various concentrations has been investigated. It is shewn that 
with increasing concentration of hydrochloric acid and increasing 
additions of hydrogen peroxide the electrical conductivity is con¬ 
tinuously decreased, which is to be regarded as due to the formation 
of many additive products with small degree of hydrolysis and small 
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mobility. Cryoscopic measurements with solutions of meta¬ 
borates and borax in the presence of hydrogen peroxide show 
that the metaborate-ion and the more complicated ions from 
concentrated solutions of borax combine with hydrogen peroxide, 
and in the higher concentrations of metaborates a polymerisation 
of the simpler ions also takes place, since the osmotic concentration 
is smaller than that of the original metaborate solution. By 
means of partition experiments with amyl alcohol, the combination 
of hydrogen peroxide with the motaborate-ion is also demonstrated. 
These results taken together with the freezing-point measurements 
show that in 0*02—0*07if metaborate solutions containing hydrogen 
peroxide the simple ion (B0 2 ,H 2 0 2 )' is in equilibrium with free meta¬ 
borate and free hydrogen peroxide, whilst in concentrated solutions, 
polymerisation takes place and more than 1 mol. of hydrogen 
peroxide is combined with a single boron atom. In the case of the 
simple acid, H 3 B0 3 ,H 2 0 2 , and its ion, B0 2 ,H 2 0 2 ', it is found that 
the decomposition constant of perboric acid bears the same relation 
to the decomposition constant of its ion as the dissociation constant 
of perboric acid bears to the dissociation constant of boric acid. 
Since free perboric acid is not present to a measurable extent and 
its decomposition constant is very large, an apparent dissociation 
constant for perboric acid can be deducod from the equilibrium 
H’-HB0 2 H 2 0 2 )' — HB0 2 -fH 2 0 2 , which has the form 
[H*][B0 2 ,H 2 0 2 / ]/[HB0 2 ][H 2 0 2 ]=iL , 39 , 
and is equal to the quotient of the true dissociation constant of 
perboric acid and its decomposition constant, and therefore equal 
to the ratio between the dissociation constant of boric acid to the 
decomposition constant of the perborate-ion. From partition 
experiments, it is found that the decomposition constant, Kzi , 
of the perborate-ion at 0° is 2*4xl0“ 2 , and at 18°, 3*3 XlO" 2 from 
which the apparent dissociation constant of perboric acid, K f v 
is calculated to be >1*10~ 8 for 0° and 1*7 X 10 -8 for 18°. Indepen¬ 
dently from the above, colorimetric measurements with dilute 
solutions give as the apparent dissociation constant of perboric 
acid K' p ^2xW* against the boric acid constant Ajg=5*7x 10~ 10 . 
Further., colorimetric measurements show that in the more con¬ 
centrated solutions a greater reduction of alkalinity and affinity 
takes place, due to the formation of complicated acids, a fact 
which explains the evolution of carbon dioxide from mixtures of 
borax and hydrogen carbonates on the addition of hydrogen 
peroxide. J. F. S. 

Vitreous Carbon. A Special Form of Crystalline Carbon. 

K. A. Hofmann and Curt ROchling (Ber., 1923, 56, [JB], 2071— 
2076).—By exposing a heated, chemically inert surface to the 
luminous flame of some aliphatic hydrocarbons or halogenated 
compounds, a deposit of a hard, lustrous, crystalline form of carbon 
is obtained. The minimum temperature of the surface is 650°, 
and both the nature of the surface and the kind of compound used 
to carburet the gas are important. A steel surface, probably 
owing to the intermediate formation of metallic carbides, gives 
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only a deposit of graphitic carbon, whilst flames of burning benzene 
and naphthalene gave only amorphous, sooty carbon, or, at higher 
temperatures, graphitic carbon. 

The vitreous form of carbon now described has a high density 
(d 4 =2*07), is very pure (C=99*06%, H=0*48%), and has a low 
electrical conductivity (j— r V of that of Ceylon graphite, and 
$—l of that of Acheson graphite). It is also very hard, that 
prepared at 900° having a hardness equal to that of quartz, at 
1100° having a hardness equal to that of topaz, whilst that pre¬ 
pared at 1300° is harder than carborundum. It is considered to 
be a form intermediate between graphite and diamond, and its X-ray 
spectrum shows characteristic lines of both these forms. H. H. 

Silica. I. Loss of Water of Kaolin and its Behaviour in 
the Solid State towards the Carbonates and the Oxides of 
the Alkaline Earths. G. Tammann and W. Pape ( Z . anorg. 
Chem ., 1923, 127, 43— 67).—Experiments were carried out with 
carefully washed Oschatz earth dried at 150°, and its dehydration 
and the behaviour of the carbonates and tho oxides of the alkaline 
earths towards the anhydrous compound Al 2 0 3 ,Si0 2 formed and 
towards kaolin were studied. At 550°, kaolin loses water and 
decomposes into alumina and silica, and at 930° the alumina 
undergoes a change. These conclusions are based on the 
following results. After heating at 550°, the alumina of kaolin 
is soluble in acids, further heating at 900° renders pure alumina 
and that of kaolin difficultly soluble in acids. Pure alumina 
evolves heat at 850—1060°; kaolin evolves heat at 930°, the amount 
being proportional to its alumina content. Both alumina and 
kaolin show an increase in density at still higher temperatures, 
and they both lower the dissociation temperature of the alkaline- 
earth carbonates (1 atmosphere by about 220°). W. T. 

Crystal Structure of Potassium Hydrogen Fluoride. 

Richard M. Bozorth (J. Amcr. Chem . Soc., 1923, 45, 2128- - 
2132).—The positions of the potassium and fluorine atoms in 
tetragonal potassium hydrogen fluoride have been determined by 
X-ray photographs. The dimensions of tho unit cell are 5*67 X 
5-67 x6*81 A. The structure may be described as an ammonium 
chloride arrangement of potassium atoms and fluorine “ dumb¬ 
bells,the two atoms of each “ dumb-bell ” lying in a plane 
perpendicular to the tetragonal axis. For the hydrogen atoms, 
there are two possible positions, one of which is in the middle of tho 
“ dumb-bell,” forming an HF 2 '-ion. The distance between potass¬ 
ium and fluorine atoms is 2*77 A., between two potassium atoms 
3*41 and 4*01 A., and between two fluorine atoms 2*25 A. In the 
case of potassium fluoride, the distance between potassium and 
fluorine is 2*68 A. and between two potassium atoms 3*79 A. The 
complete unit cell contains 4 mols. of potassium hydrogen fluoride. 

J. F. S. 

Saturated Solutions of Potassium and Magnesium 
Sulphate. S. M. Levi (Z. physikal. Chem. 9 1923, 106, 93—104). 
—Solubility determinations of the system magnesium sulphate- 
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potassium magnesium sulphate have been made at a series of 
temperatures from 0° to 37-8°, and a further series for the system 
potassium sulphate-potassium magnesium sulphate for temper¬ 
atures between 0° and 63*4°. The values interpolated for 25° 
from the present measurements agree with those determined by 
van Klooster (A., 1917, ii, 471). The solubility curve of magnesium 
sulphate for the system potassium sulphate-double salt shows a 
sharp break at about 52°, which is not in agreement with the 
dilatometric and tensimetric determinations of the transition point 
of the system potassium sulphate-schonite-leonite determined by 
van’t Hoff as 47*5°. A simple process is described whereby thermo- 
metrically the transition points of the systems double salt-ice-less 
* soluble component, and double salt-both components, may be 
distinguished from one another. J. F. S. 

The Energy Content and Constitution of the Potassium 
Polythionates. F. Martin and L. Metz (Z . anorg . Chem. f 1923, 
127, 83—100).—The heats of formation of potassium di-, tri-, 
tetra-, and penta-thionate, potassium sulphite, and potassium thio¬ 
sulphate were determined in a Berthelot-Mahler bomb; to ensure 
complete combustion it was necessary to mix the salt with potassium 
chlorate and magnesium. The heats of formation were found to 
be K^Og, 415 Cal.; KjSgOg, 401 Cal.; K 2 S 4 0 6 , 393 Cal.; K>S 6 0 6 , 
38b CaL: KgSOg, 273 Cal., and KgSgOg, 283 Cal. Thus the addition 
of solid sulphur to the polythionates is endothermic. The con¬ 
stitution of these salts is discussed from the point of view of 
Werner’s co-ordination theory. They are given a binuclear struc¬ 
ture—the central atom sulphur being assigned a co-ordination 
number equal to 4 and a valency of +6, whilst the co-ordinated 
sulphur atoms have a valency of —2. Pentathionic acid is 
formulated thus : 
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The method of preparation of the salts is given in detail. W. T. 

Mechanism of certain Catalysed Reactions. Carlo San- 
oonnini (Atli JR. Accad. Lincei , 1923, [v], 32, ii, 84—88).—Investi¬ 
gation of the changes occurring in solutions of potassium and 
ammonium hydrogen sulphites in presence of selenium indicates 
that, under certain conditions, the total reaction may be expressed 
by the equation: 4MHS0 8 —> 2M 2 S0 4 +S0 2 +S+2H 2 0. This 
probably takes place in the three stages, (1) MgSOo+Se —> 
MgSSeOa, (2)M 2 SSe0 3 +M 2 S0 gL +2H 2 S0 3 —* M 2 S0 4 +M 2 S 3 0 6 +Se+ 
fl 2 0, ana (3) MgSgOg —> MoS0 4 -fS0 2 +S. Thus, the true catalytic 
action of the selenium would cease when only one-half of the total 
sulphuric acid is formed. It is found that, when reprecipitation of 
the selenium occurs in accordance with equation (2), the quantity 
of sulphuric acid present does not correspond exactly with one-half 
of the final amount, and that the latter exceeds what should be 
formed according to equations (1) and (2). These divergences 
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may be attributable to the facts that the end of the initial phase 
cannot be gauged exactly, that the reactions become superposed, 
and that the excess of sulphur dioxide undergoes partial oxidation. 
The quantity of sulphur which separates and that of sulphur dioxide 
not participating in the reaction do not, indeed, correspond exactly 
with those calculable from the above reactions. It is possible 
also that secondary reactions lead to the formation first of seleno- 
thionate and thiosulphate and afterwards of other polythionates, 
and that the formation and subsequent decomposition of those 
compounds give rise to the divergences mentioned above. 

T, H. P. 

Solubility of Sodium Chlorate. Hugh Chester Bell (T., 
1923, 123, 2713—2714). 

Stability of Solutions of Alkali Chlorites. 6 . R. Levi 
and G. Natta ( Gazzetta , 1923, 53, 532—538; cf. this vol., ii, 767).— 
Solutions of chlorites are not altered at 100°, even when hydrogen 
or oxygen is passed through them. Various finely divided metals 
are, however, capable at even moderately high temperatures of 
exerting a marked catalytic effect on the decomposition of chlorites 
which, in presence of palladium or gold, is expressed by the equa¬ 
tion 9NaC10 2 =4NaCl+5NaC10 3 +0 (1); this reaction is modified 
by a current of hydrogen to 2NaC10 2 =NaCl+NaC10 ? +0 (2). 
Similar decompositions are produced by platinum and nickel, but 
in these cases the loss of oxygen is greater, although the decom¬ 
position is less rapid; the effect of copper is negligible. Decom¬ 
position of solutions of chlorites in quartz vessels exposed to sun¬ 
light is accompanied by formation of ozone, which probably results 
also from reaction (1). 

The decomposition of chlorite into chloride and chlorate by 
the agency of catalysts corresponds only partly with that effected 
when the solid salt is heated at 180—200°, the loss of oxygen in 
the latter case being very small (A., 1922, ii, 567). T. H. P. 

Stability of Sodium Thiosulphate Solutions. Martin 
Kilpatrick, jun., and Mary L. Kilpatrick (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 
1923, 45, 2132—2135).—The stability of several 0*01 Absolutions of 
sodium thiosulphate has been investigated over a period of eight 
months. It is found that freshly boiled redistilled water yields a 
solution of thiosulphate that is more stable than a solution made 
with ordinary laboratory distilled water, ordinary distilled water, 
or redistilled water through which carbon dioxide-free air has been 
bubbled. Carbon dioxide, oxygen, and dilute sodium hydroxide 
have very little effect on the stability of solutions of sodium thio¬ 
sulphate. The decomposition in these solutions is caused by 
bacteria. J. F. S. 

The Ammines of the Alkali Halides. Wilhelm Biltz and 
Werner Hansen (Z. .anorg. Chem ., 1923, 127, 1—33).—The 
following compounds were prepared and investigated; the heats of 
formation in calories and the “temperature at which the dissociation 
pressure equals 100 mm. of mercury are given, LiCl,NH 8 ,12*4, 
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+70°;LiCl,2NH s , 11*5, +44°; Li01,3NH s , 10*7, +23*5°; LiCl,4NH 3 , 
8-8, -20-6°; LiCl,5NH 3 , 8*0, -44°; LiBr,NH 3 ,13*6, +102°’; 
LiBr,2NH 3 ,11*7, +48°; LiBr,3NH 3 ,11*1,+33°; LiBr,4NH s , 10*2, 
+20°; LiBr,5NH 3 , 8*05, —44°; LiBr,6*5NH 3 , 6*9, -67°; LiI,NH 3 , 
16*0, +169°; LiI,2NII 3 ,13*8, +108°; LiI,3NH s , 12*2, +64°; 
LiT,4NH 3 ,11*6, +60*5°; LiI,5NHe, 8*1, -43°; LiI,5*5NH 3 , 7*2, 

—62°; LiI,7NH 3 ,7*1, -65°; NaCl,5NH 3 ,7*8, -49°; NaBr,5*25NH 3 , 
8*45, —31*5; NaBr,5*75NH 3 , 6*95, -66°; NaI,4*5NH 3 , 9*4, -3°; 
Nal,6NH 3 , 7*5, -52°; KBr,4NH 8 , 7*15, -64°; KI,4NH 3 , 7*65, 
-46°; KI,6NH 3 , 7*35, —55°; RbBr,3NH s , 7*1,-62°; RbI,6NH 3 , 
7*5, —55°. The compound NaCl,2*5NH 3 described by Friedrich 
(A., 1921, ii, 503), could not be isolated. The capacity of the 
alkali halides to co-ordinate ammonia increases from caesium to 
lithium and from chlorides to iodides. Methods of investigation 
were as previously described (A., 1922, ii, 59). . W. T. 

The System Ammonium Nitrate-Ammonia. F. Halla 
and K. Hirschko (Z. anorg. Chem ., 1923, 127, 137—152).—Diver’s 
liquid, which is formed by passing ammonia over ammonium nitrate, 
is only stable up to a temperature of 23*7° with a pressure of 1 
atmosphere of ammonia. Above this temperature it exists in a 
metastable condition (supersaturated solution). The system 
ammonia-ammonium 'nitrate forms a simple binary system. The 
rate of absorption of"allotropiq forms of the nitrate were found 
to be the same. W. T. 

Double Decomposition in the Absence of Solvents. IV. 
The Systems Formed by Metallic Nitrates, Chlorates, and 
Halides. A. G. Bergmann (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc ., 1923, 
474—492).—A number of binary mixtures of salts have been 
investigated by the thermal method. 

A.—Systems with silver nitrate. The system AgN0 3 -HgBr 2 
is complex in nature, tho liquidus curve showing a maximum in 
the region of 50%, but this is probably not due to compound 
formation, as the molten mass solidifies over a large range of 
temperature. The mixtures after melting are hygroscopic; they 
are very sensitive to overheating. The system AgN0 3 -HgCl 2 is 
similar in nature; the liquidus curve also shows a break in the region 
of 50%, but the mass solidifies even more slowly; the mixtures are 
also hygroscopic. The system AgN0 3 -CdI 2 was only partly 
studied, because mixtures containing more than 20% of the latter 
constituent readily underwent decomposition. The eutectic is 
observed in the neighbourhood of 93° and 11% Cdl 2 , the liquidus 
curve is very steep, doubtless owing to the formation of complex 
compounds, but no double decomposition occurs; the crystals 
separating when the melt solidifies are not like the hexagonal plates 
of cadmium iodide. A very similar result is obtained with cadmium 
chloride; the liquidus curves are also very steep. Silver chloride 
and iodide appear to be quite insoluble in cadmium nitrate, either in 
the molten state or in solution. 

On melting silver nitrate with thallium chloride or iodide double 
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decomposition is complete, the two immiscible layers obtained 
consisting of silver halide and thallium nitrate; thallium thus 
behaves in the same way as the alkali metals. The calculated 
thermal effect is —11*2 and —13*57 cal., respectively, and therefore 
favourable to the reaction. 

B. —Nitrates of alkalis and ajkaline earths. The nitrates of the 
alkalis and the alkaline-earth group are all partly miscible with mer¬ 
curic halides in the molten state; here, again, the greater the 
miscibility the less is the negative thermal effect of the double 
decomposition. 

C. —Chlorates. The chlorates of sodium, potassium, and silver 
form two layers when melted with mercuric chloride or iodide, 
but they were not studied in detail; the thermal effect of double 
decomposition is actually positive. 

The various liquidus curves for systems containing silver nitrate 
are tabulated; the flattest curves represent systems where double 
decomposition takes place, whilst the steepest denote the formation 
of complexes; the curves of systems containing chlorides are the 
flattest, those with iodides the steepest. G. A. R. K. 

Changes between Metals or Metallic Oxides and Carbon. 

Kurt Nischk (Z. Elektrochem ., 1923, 29, 373—390).—A graphical 
method of representation is described by means of which equilibria 
in ternary and quaternary systems may be plotted. A number of 
metals have been investigated with regard to their affinity for carbon 
in comparison with their affinity for oxygen by melting a mixture of 
the oxide and carbon together. It is shown that when copper is 
added to the mixture a definite percentage of the metal from the 
oxide is found alloyed with the copper; the percentage depends on 
the affinity of the metal for carbon. Barium and strontium on 
reduction of the oxide passed completely into carbide even in the 
presence of metallic copper. In the case of calcium and magnesium, 
a small amount of these metals was found in the copper. Glucinum 
and aluminium can exist to the extent of several per cent., alloyed 
with copper, in the presence of carbon. Boron, silicon, and titanium 
show a still greater affinity for carbon. Chromium, molybdenum, 
and manganese exhibit a great affinity for carbon, but they can 
exist alloyed with copper in the presence of carbon. The tendency 
to carbide formation decreases with the change in the position of the 
element in the periodic system, from group I to group VIII and in the 
case of cobalt and nickel it is a minimum. Microscopic investigation 
in the case of chromium and molybdenum shows that the carbides 
richest in metal are Cr 2 C and Mo 2 C, respectively. Some experiments 
were made with calcium carbide as reducing agent; this substance 
is very useful, since with a suitable addition of fluorspar a completely 
molten mixture is obtained. A method is described whereby 
glucinum, boron, silicon, and titanium can be cheaply alloyed with 
copper. Photomicrographs of sections of the reaction mixtures and 
copper alloys are included in the paper. J. F. S. 

Calcium Carbonate Hexahydrate. John Edwin Mackenzie 
(T., 1923, 123, 2409—2417). 
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The Solubility and Hydrolysis of Calcium Carbonate. 

H. 0. Askew (Trane. New Zealand Inst., 1923, 54, 791—796).—The 
solubility of calcite in gas-free water at 25° in a closed vessel is 
13-4 Xl0~ 5 g.-mols. per litre. The presence of traces of carbon 
dioxide exerts a considerable influence on th6 solubility, the mean 
value found when using ordinary distilled water being 19*6 Xl0~ 5 
g.-mols. per litre. The solubility is affected, apparently in an 
irregular manner, by the presence of other salts. In the measure¬ 
ment of hydrolysis, the velocity-constant method was not successful 
and some unknown factor seemed to affect electromotive force 
measurements, so that trustworthy values were not obtained. 

H. J. E. 

The Dissociation of Dolomite. Cecil S. Garnett (Min. 
Mag,, 1923,20,54—59).—The statement that dolomite [CaMg(C0 3 ) 2 ] 
when heated first breaks down with magnesium*oxide and calcium 
carbonate (Mg0+CaC0 3 ) is not confirmed. White, crystalline 
dolomite-rock from Steetley near Worksop (which gave on analysis 
CaO 30*4, MgO 21*4, C0 2 47*6, Si0 2 0 16, A1 2 0 3 0*09, FeO 0*41%) 
was heated in a flask through which passed a current of air, and the 
carbon dioxide evolved was absorbed in potassium hydroxide 
solution. A selection of the observed values is : 

.Temp. 350° 550° 650° 700° 805° 830° 898° 

CO a %.... 0*01 0*42 2*21 19*6 33*1 44*8 47*6 

The presence of free calcium oxide was established after dis¬ 

sociation had only commenced. The rock fragments suffered no 
contraction in volume by the heating. Grecian magnesite (MgCO a ) 
heated under the same conditions lost 0*84% C0 2 at 500°; dis¬ 
sociation was vigorous from 540° and complete below 650°. Arti¬ 
ficially prepared magnesium carbonate (“ magnesia alba ”) lost 
0*72% C0 2 at 250°; dissociation was appreciable at 300° and 
complete at about 430°. L. J. S. 

The Conversion of Calcium Phosphates into Chloro- 

derivatives of Phosphorus by Means of Sulphur Chloride. 

P. P. Budnikov and E. A. Shilov (J, Soc, Chem, Ind,, 1923, 42, 
378t).—C alcium phosphates may be converted almost quantitatively 
into phosphorus trichloride by heating them at 1,000° with sulphur 
chloride and a catalyst. Suitable catalysts are silica or coal, 
separately or together. It is advisable to convert calcium ortho¬ 
phosphate into the raetaphosphate before heating with sulphur 
chloride. H. H. 

Allotropy of Zinc. L. Losana (Oazzetta, 1923, 53, 539— 
545).—Measurements of the variation with temperature of the 
cubical expansion of zinc indicate the existence at 176° and 320° 
of singular points which indicate with certainty the occurrence of 
allotropic transformations. When the temperature variations are 
measured, in comparison with those of a substance exhibiting no 
allotropic changes, by means of highly sensitive thermo-electric 
couples, small but distinct divergences are observed at 173° and 323°. 
The mean values found for these transformation points are 174° and 
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322° for the a- to p- and p- to y-changes, respectively. H the zlno 
contains traces of iron or tin, the former of these points is not 
observed, whereas when cadmium is present the distance between 
the two points is considerably diminished. Between —150° and 
the ordinary temperature, no anomaly occurs except a change in the 
direction of the thermal curve at about —80° which is too slight to 
justify the assumption of an allotropic transformation. T. H. P. 

Use of Mercury in the Purification of Zinc Sulphate 
Solutions. Samuel Field and William E. Harris {Trans. Amer, 
Eleelrochem. Soc. [advance copy], 1923, 269—293).—The need 
for zinc sulphate solutions of a high degree of purity in the electro¬ 
lytic zinc industry is explained and the advantages of a pure salt 
are pointed out. The use of mercury as a purification agent is 
based on the overvoltage of mercury against hydrogen; this is 
discussed in detail. By amalgamating finely divided negative 
metals, such as zinc and aluminium, complete purification can be 
readily and economically effected even in strongly acid solutions. 
The mercury is added to the zinc liquors as mercuric sulphate, 
followed by zinc powder or zinc blue. The impurities are eliminated 
in preference to the hydrogen of the acid added. Economy of zinc 
is thus effected, and the method becomes applicable also for cases 
in which high acid content would prohibit purification owing to 
high consumption of zinc. J. F. S. 

Attempted Separation of the Isotopes of Lead. The 
Atomic Weight of Lead. 0. Honigschmid and M. Steinheil 
(Ber., 1923, 56, [J3], 1831—1837).—Lead chloride was fractionally 
distilled in a high vacuum by Bronstedt and von Hevesy, and the 
end fractions were submitted to the authors for atomic-weight 
determinations. The samples were fused and distilled in quartz 
apparatus in a current of hydrogen chloride before analysis, which 
was carried out nephelometrically against pure silver dissolved 
in nitric acid in order to determine the ratios PbCl 2 : 2Ag and 
PbCl 2 : 2AgCl. The result for the more volatile fraction (mean of 
ten) was Pb==207-229±0*003, and for the less volatile fraction 
(mean of ten) Pb=207-236 ±0-003. This difference is too small, 
in the authors* opinion, to warrant any claim for separation, and 
they suggest the value Pb-207-23 for ordinary lead. H. H. 

Atomic Weight of Uranium-lead. 0. Honigschmid and 
L. Birckenbach {Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 1837—1839; cf. preceding 
abstract).—The atomic weight of lead from Upper Katanga in the 
Belgian Congo was determined by the method described in the 
preceding abstract. The mean of three determinations gave 
Pb=206-048, whence the authors conclude this to be pure uranium- 
lead. H. H. 

Double Decomposition in the Absence of Solvents. III. 
The Systems Thallium Nitrate: Mercuric Chloride and 
Bromide. A. 6. Bergmann, T. A. Henke, and F. M. IsaIkin 
(J. Russ . Phys. Chem. Soc., 1923, 54, 466—473; cf. this vol., 
ii, 568).—In continuation of previous work, the above systems have 
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now been examined and the results were found to confirm the 
theoretical conclusions already expressed; no double decomposition 
is observed. Thallium nitrate forms an equimolecular compound 
with mercuric bromide, melting at 152°; there is, in addition, an 
eutectic at 146° and 30% of mercuric bromide; the cooling curves 
are, otherwise, of simple type. With mercuric chloride (m. p, 
282°, rhombic), thallium nitrate forms two compounds, 

TlNO^HgClg, 

and 2TlNO a ,HgClo. The transition points observed in this system 
are the eutectic of the latter compound and thallium nitrate, corre¬ 
sponding with 12-8% of mercuric chloride and 176°; the melting 
point of the compound 2TlN0 8 ,HgCl 2 at 195°; another eutectic 
at 192° and 37.% of mercuric chloride; the melting point of the 
equimolecular compound at 202*5° and the eutectic formed by 
this compound and mercuric chloride at 197°. No solid solutions 
appear to be formed. The equimolecular compound crystallises 
not unlike thallium nitrate, but the crystals are better defined, 
whilst the compound 2TlN0 3 ,HgCl<> forms distinctive long needles. 

G. A. R. K. 

Reduction of Copper Oxide by Carbon Monoxide and the 
Catalytic Oxidation of Carbon Monoxide in the Presence 
of Copper and Copper Oxide. Howard Algernon Jones and 
Hugh Stott Taylor (J. Physical Ghem ., 1923, 27, 623—651).— 
The reduction of copper oxide by carbon monoxide has been 
investigated under varying conditions. It is shown that the 
process is autocatalytic, copper being the auto-catalyst, the reduc¬ 
tion occurring at the copper-copper oxide interface. The retarding 
effects of carbon dioxide and oxygen on the primary reaction of 
the reduction process, that is, the formation of copper nuclei, are 
pointed out. The mechanism for the combination of carbon 
monoxide-oxygen mixtures over copper oxide is shown to be 
alternate reduction and oxidation of the copper oxide. The 
mechanism for the combination of carbon monoxide-oxygen 
mixtures over copper is shown to be the oxidation of an adsorbed 
layer of carbon monoxide. It is shown that oxygen is a “per¬ 
manent poison ” in the combination of carbon monoxide with 
oxygen over copper. J. F. S. 

Cupric Oxide Jellies. Harry B. Weiser ( J . Physical Chem ., 
1923, 27, 685—691).—Hydrated cupric oxide jellies are formed 
when a suitable concentration of colloidal oxide is precipitated 
at a suitable rate. The desired conditions may be realised by 
adding ammonia to cupric acetate in the presence of a small amount 
of sulphate and allowing the colloidal solution to precipitate 
spontaneously. Jellies are not formed by adding ammonia to 
cupric acetate alone, since a colloid of suitable concentration 
cannot be prepared in this way. J. F. S. 

Baskerville and Catlett's Lanthanates. Ferruccio Zam- 
bontni and Guido Carobbi ( Atti R. Accad. Lincei , 1923, [v], 32, 
ii, 53—59).—In criticising the work of Baskerville and Catlett 
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(A., 1904, ii, 260), the authors point out that the resemblance 
between lanthanum and aluminium is slight and quite insufficient 
to suggest the existence of lanthanum compounds corresponding 
with the aluminates; unlike aluminium, which is markedly 
amphoteric, lanthanum shows very distinct basic properties. The 
supposed compound, Na 2 La 4 0 7 , is shown to be a mixture of 
lanthanum oxide, various indefinite substances, and the double 
carbonate, I^ 2 (C03) 8 ,Na 2 C0 3 ,12H 2 0, the last being formed by the 
action of water on the product obtained when lanthanum oxide 
is fused with sodium carbonate. The other compounds obtained 
by Baskerville and Catlett by heating lanthanum oxide with 
metallic hydroxides on a water-bath, namely, NaH 9 La 5 0 15 ,4H 2 0, 
LiH 9 La30 15 ,2H 2 0, KEgLa^O^lSILO, and Ba(H 9 La 5 0 16 )<>, arc 
composed of lanthanum oxide and hydroxide, together with the 
hydroxide and carbonate of the alkali or alkaline-earth metal ; 
the first two of these compounds may contain also lanthanum 
carbonate, and double carbonates likewise may be present, although 
the protracted digestion on the water-bath would probably com¬ 
pletely destroy them. T. H. P. 

Ternary Alloys of Aluminium, Zinc, and Tin. L. Losana 
and E. Carozzi ( Oazzetta , 1923, 53, 546—554).—This work was 
completed before the publication of that of Crepaz (this vol., ii, 641). 

The metals employed contained, respectively, 99-83% of alumin¬ 
ium, 99-92% of zinc, and 99*92% of tin. For the system aluminium- 
tin, a few melting-point estimations were made in the region between 
0 and 10% of aluminium, the results obtained differing only slightly 
from those of Heycock and Neville (T., 1890, 57, 376) and of 
Gwyer (A., 1906, ii, 544). Similarly for the system aluminium- 
zinc, the few values found agree well with Rosenhain and Arch¬ 
butt’s complete investigation (A., 1911, ii, 895). 

In the ternary system, the eutectic contains 1*46% of aluminium, 
10*37 % of zinc, and 88*17 % of tin, melts at 194°, and is characterised 
clearly by the maximum time of crystallisation with respect to 
the other alloys. Aluminium and zinc form solid solutions over 
a moderately wide region of the diagram, the mixed crystals 
exhibiting distinct transformations at temperatures varying with 
the proportion of aluminium present; the same happens when a 
little tin is present. Alloys containing high percentages of zinc 
show a transformation point corresponding with the passage from 
the third to the second form of this metal, but the thermal change 
is very slight and difficult to detect. Of greater magnitude, although 
not very distinct, is the variation due to the change from the third 
to the second modification of the tin. In no case is the point of 
transformation of P- to a-zinc detectable. T. H. P. 

An Example of Polymorphism in an Intermetallic Com¬ 
pound. David Stockdale (Trans. Faraday Soc ., 1923, 19, 
135—139).—Evidence is given, from an examination of the equi¬ 
librium curves and of the microstructure of aluminium-copper 
alloys, for the existence of the compound CugAl containing 17*5% 
A1 and melting at 1016°, but unstable above 1015°. On cooling 
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alloys containing 14 to 21% of aluminium an arrest point occurs 
between 875° and 770° and is at the maximum in the alloy con¬ 
taining 17*8% of aluminium, corresponding with CujAl. Addition 
of copper lowers this point considerably, and addition of aluminium 
slightly. No micrographical change takes place on cooling through 
the arrest point; it is therefore probable that the heat evolution 
or absorption is due to a change in the arrangement of the atoms 
or molecules in the compound CugAl itself, i.e., to a polymorphic 
transformation [cf. J.8.C.I. , 1923, 556a]. A. R. P. 

Iron Carbide. Franz Wever (Mitt. Kaiser With.-Inst. Eisen - 
forsch., 1922, 4, 67—80; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, iii, 187).—By 
X-ray analysis it is shown that the forms of cementite shown in 
the iron-carbon thermal diagram are not distinguishable by their 
lattice structure. Iron carbide, Fc 3 C, crystallises in a rhombic 
lattice denoted by the quadratic form sin 2 $ /2=O-0464a; 2 -f0*0367t/ 2 -j- 
0*0208z 2 . The edge lengths are a=4*481 A., 6=5*034 A.; c= 
6*708 A. The density is calculated therefrom as 7*82. Data by 
the Debye-Scherrer method above 210° show that the magnetic 
transformation is not associated with a change in the type of lattice. 
The quadratic form is expressed by sin 2 0/2=O*O456:r 2 4-O*O362y 2 -|- 
0*0203z 2 . The edge lengths are a=4*52 A. ; 6=5*08 A. ; c=6*77 A. 

G. W. R. 

The Acid Decomposition of Metallographically Defined 
Iron and Manganese Carbide Alloys. R. Schenck, J. Giesen, 
and Fr. Walter (Z. anorg. Chem ., 1923, 127, 101—122).—The 
alloys (iron-carbon and iron-manganese-carbon) were dissolved in 
hydrochloric acid, and the hydrocarbons evolved identified by (1) 
bromination, (2) condensation by liquid air, and (3) absorption 
by charcoal. In the case of the iron-carbon alloys and those or low 
manganese content, the chief gaseous products are propylene, 
A^-butylene, ethylene, the higher olefines, methane, and ethane. In 
the case of the iron-manganese carbon alloys rich in manganese, 
the chief product is octene; some still higher olefines were also 
found, but ethane and ethylene could not be detected. Quantitative 
results are given. W. T. 

Chlorites of certain Cobaltammines. G. R. Levi (Atti'R. 
Accad. Lincei , 1923, [v], 32, i, 623—626).— HexamminecobcUt chlorite, 
[Co(NH 3 ) e ](C 10 3 ) 2 ,H 20 , prepared from the lutco-chlorite and silver 
chlorite, forms slender, orange-yellow needles, explodes on percussion 
and, when treated in solution with cupric chloride, yields the double 
salt, [Co (NH 3 ) 6 ]C1 3 ,CuCL. 

Chioropentamminecobalt chlorite, [Co (NH S ) 6 C1](C10 2 )2> obtained 
similarly, gradually emits chlorous vapours, and is exploded when 
struck, but gives no double compound with cupric chloride. Aquo- 
pentamminecobalt chlorite, obtainable in solution, cannot be 
isolated in the solid form. 

A table is given showing all the chlorites, numbering 34, now 
known. According to the results as yet obtained, there exists but 
little analogy between chlorites and nitrites. 
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The solubilities of barium, lead, and silver chlorites have been 
measured. At 0°, 100 g. of solution contain 30*6, 0*035, and 0*17 g. 
respectively, and at 100°, 44*7, 0*41, and 2*11 g., respectively, of 
these salts. T. H. P. 


Nickel Sulphide. Fritz Ephraim (Ber., 1923, 56, [JB], 1885— 
1886; cf. this vol., ii, 423).—Nickel sulphide is readily soluble in 
yellow ammonium polysulphide solution, but much less soluble 
in colourless ammonium sulphide. By analogy with copper sulphide, 
of which the same is true, which forms the rod ammonium copper 
totrasulphide, it was thought that a similar compound might exist 
in the case of nickel. Nickel sulphate was added to a solution of 
ammonium polysulphides in an air-tight flask, and after some days 
a considerable quantity of a black, crystalline substance of com¬ 
position intermediate between (NH 4 )NiS 4 and (NH 4 )NiS 6 was 
deposited. Salts of cobalt, iron, zinc, manganese, and cadmium 
did not give similar compounds. H. H. 


0 

Density Measurements of some Simple and Complex 
Salts of Nickel and Cobalt. Wilhelm Biltz and Erwin Birk 
(Z. anorg . Chem., 1923, 127, 34—42).—The lattice structure of 
hexamminenickelous chloride has been measured by Scherrer 
(A., 1922, ii, 514); the lattice constants of the hexammines of the 
nickel group can be calculated from their densities, assuming that 
their structures are the same. The following values for the densities 
were obtained, high boiling fractions of petroleum (rf=0*7975— 
0*7998) being used as the pyknometer liquid. NiCl 2 sublimed 
3*521, NiCl 2 (prepared from the hexammine) 3*508. NiBr 2 sublimed 
5*098, BiBr 2 (prepared from the hexammine) 5*042. Nil 2 (prepared 
from the hexammine) 5*834. CoCl^ 3*367. CoBr 2 4*849.CoI 2 

2 
He 

Ho 


5*584. 

2*113. 


[Ni(NH 3 ) 6 ]Cl 2 1*468. [Ni(NH 3 ) 6 ]Br 2 1*889. [Ni(NH-) 
:Co(NH 3 ) 6 ]C1 2 1*479. [Co(NH 3 ) 6 ]Br 2 (prepared by tl 


2*096. 

2*746. 


wet method) 1*871, (prepared by the dry method) 1*879. 


[Co(NH 2 ) 6 ]C1 3 1*710. [Co(NH 3 ) 6 ]Br 3 2*340. 

Agreements with previous determinations arc not good. 


Co(NH 3 ) 6 

Co(NH 3 ) 6 ; 


The method of preparation of the salts is given in detail. W. T. 


The Lattice Structure, Directions of Slip, and Slip Planes 
of White Tin. H. Mark and M. Polanyi (Z. Physik , 1923, 18, 
75—96).—The authors find that the phenomena associated with the 
extension of a single crystal of tin are analogous to those exhibited 
under similar conditions, by a single crystal of zinc (ibid., 1922, 
12, 58). White tin crystallises in the ditetragonal-bipyramidal 
system, space group DJJ. The lengths of the axes of the crystal 
structure are respectively a 5*84 A., c 3*15 A., and the elementary cell 
contains four atoms. Slipping occurred in the directions [100], 
[101], and [111]. Of these directions, [100] occurred most frequently, 
and [111] only at a high temperature. The slip planes were repre¬ 
sented by (110) and (100), the former occurring more frequently 
(8:3) than the latter. J. S. G. T, 
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Preparation oi Coarsely Crystalline, Anhydrous Titanium 
Trichloride, and the Mechanism of the Redaction of Titanium 
Tetrachloride by Means of Hydrogen. Friedrich Meyer, 
Alfred Bader, and Richard Schmidt (Ber., 1923, 56, [R], 1908— 
1914; cf. A., 1912, ii, 1061).—The two requirements for the success¬ 
ful preparation of coarsely crystalline titanium trichloride by 
reduction of the tetrachloride are, first, a steep temperature gradient 
to ensure rapid cooling, and secondly, the depression of the hydrogen 
chloride concentration. The first condition is best secured by using 
a non-conducting (quartz) tube of narrow bore, with air cooling 
at the receiver end. The second is attained most easily by the 
addition of metallic titanium to the reaction mixture. It is shown 
that the reduction is not direct, but that three reactions, TiCl 4 +H 2 = 
TiCl a +2HCl; TiCl 2 +TiCl 4 =2TiCl 8 ; 2TiCl 3 +2HCl=2TiCl 4 +H 2 , 
may proceed simultaneously. H. H. 

The Chemistry of Hafnium. G. von Hevesy (Chemistry 
and Industry , 1923, 42, 929—930).—The natural oxides of zirconium, 
such as baddeleyite, contain only 1% or 2% of the new element No. 
72, hafnium, whilst the common zirconium minerals, such as zircon, 
contain up to 7 %. The minerals richest in hafnium are the secondaiy 
zirconium minerals alvite, cyrtolith, naegeite, and malakon, which 
may yield zirconium containing up to 30 % of hafnium. The hafnium 
cpntcnt of a specimen or preparation is determined by comparing 
the intensity of X-ray lines due to hafnium with the intensity of the 
line due to a known quantity of the neighbouring element No. 73 
(tantalum) added to the specimen. Separation of hafnium from 
zirconium is accomplished through the different solubilities of their 
corresponding salts and the different basicity of their oxides. Zircon¬ 
ium potassium fluoride has a solubility of 2*6% at 20°, hafnium 
potassium fluoride nearly 3*0%. Hafnium ammonium fluoride 
forms prismatic, pseudo-hexagonal crystals. Hafnium ammonium 
oxalate and hafnium ammonium sulphate are more soluble than the 
corresponding zirconium salts, whilst, of the oxychlorides, that of 
hafnium is the less soluble. Hafnium is more basic than zirconium, 
and consequently when the latter is precipitated as a basic salt 
hafnium accumulates in solution. Concentrated preparations of 
hafnium are purified from zirconium by dissolving the oxychloride 
in alcohol and adding ether, when the basic salt, Z^OgCl^HoO, is 
precipitated; this is less soluble than the corresponding hamium 
compound. The properties of hafnium are in every way much 
closer to those of zirconium than to those of thorium. In several 
cases, the solubility of a hafnium compound is greater than that 
of the corresponding zirconium or thorium compound. E. H. R. 

Germanium. VI. Metallic Germanium. Reduction of 
Germanium Oxide. Preparation of Fused Germanium. 
Physical and Chemical Properties. P. M. Dennis, Katharina 
M. Tressler, and F. E. Hancb (J. Amer. Chem . Soc ., 1923, 45, 
2033—2047; cf. this vol., ii, 670).•—Germanium dioxide may be 
dehydrated by heating at 950° for three hours; the product is not 
volatile at 1,250° and is not hygroscopic. Germanium dioxide may 

VOL. cxxiv. ii. 28 
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be reduced to the metal by the alumino-thermic method, but the 
metal obtained constitutes a yield of only 61%, and there is a big 
loss of germanium dioxide by volatilisation. Small quantities of 
germanium dioxide (2 g.) may be reduced completely to the metal, 
in the form of a grey powder, by heating for two hours at 640° in a 
current of hydrogen, and there is no loss of material as hydride. 
But if larger quantities (10—14 g.) are employed, the yield is always 
below the theoretical quantity, and a black deposit shading off to 
brown and yellow appears in the colder parts of the tube. Coherent 
germanium is best prepared from the powder by fusion with sodium 
chloride at 980—1,000° for thirty minutes. In this way, about 
96% of the powder is recovered as a single, lustrous button; the 
residue remains with the flux as sodium germanate. Fusion with 
sodium sulphate gave only a 73*8% yield, the residue of the german¬ 
ium being present as sulphide, due to reduction of the sodium 
sulphate. Borax also proved to be an unsuitable flux. Metallic 
germanium which is quite free from oxide does not lose weight when 
heated in highly purified hydrogen to temperatures not exceeding 
800°, but volatilisation of germanium does take place when hydrogen 
is passed over the molten metal. Pure germanium melts at 958*5°. 
Germanium expands on solidification and gives rise to protuberances 
on the buttons as it cools. It has d% 5*35, which compares favour¬ 
ably with the value 5*36 calculated from X-ray analysis. German¬ 
ium is extremely brittle, and has a hardness between that of adularia 
and that of epidote, about 6*25. Germanium crystallises in 
elongated crystals bounded in some cases by octahedral faces and 
often covered with dendritic branches. Some of the crystals 
obtained were 3 cm. long. The thermo-electric power of germanium 
is a linear function of the temperature, and the electrical resistance 
is an exponential function of the form log i2=log A + xT+QIkT, 
except over the range 100° to 600°, where an inversion takes place. 
More exact examination shows that germanium passes through a 
gradual molecular inversion with two or more modifications between 
117° and 560°. When heated at 730° in oxygen, germanium is incom¬ 
pletely oxidised to a mixture of germanous oxide and germanium 
dioxide; at higher temperatures the lower oxide volatilises, so that 
it is impossible to oxidise germanium completely in oxygen. Ger¬ 
manium is not attacked by hydrogen sulphide at temperatures 
below 200°, and the action of the gas is comparatively slight until 
the hydrogen sulphide commences to dissociate. The reaction 
then becomes one between germanium and sulphur, with the form¬ 
ation of germanous sulphide. Sulphur dioxide acts on crystallised 
germanium at temperatures a little below 500°; the reaction 
becomes rapid between 510° and 530°, with the formation of the 
dioxide and disulphide of germanium. At the ordinary temperature 
and at 90°, germanium is not attacked by water, 50% sodium 
hydroxide solution, 1:1-hydrochloric acid, concentrated hydrochloric 
acid, or 1:1-sulphuric acid. It is slightly tarnished by 10% sodium 
hydroxide, both cold and warm. Dilute nitric acid oxidises it 
superficially to the dioxide, but the concentrated acid, beyond 
darkening the surface slightly, had no other action. Concentrated 
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sulphuric acid has no action at the ordinary temperature, and only 
a very slight action at 90°. Hydrofluoric acid, 19V, has only 
slight action, but 3% hydrogen peroxide slowly converts the metal 
into the dioxide and dissolves it. Metallic germanium dissolves 
rapidly in molten potassium hydroxide, sodium hydroxide, sodium 
carbonate, potassium nitrate, and sodium peroxide; it dissolves 
slowly in molten potassium hydrogen sulphate and potassium 
chlorate, and is not attacked by molten potassium cyanide. 
Attempts to prepare germanium carbide were without success. 

J. F. S. 

Hydrosol of Vanadium Pentoxide. A. Dumanski (Kolloid 
Z. f 1923, 23 , 147—159).—The methods of preparation and the 
properties of vanadium pentoxide hydrosol have been investigated. 
It is shown that the hydrosol as well as solutions of vanadium 
pentoxide yield the ions of hexavanadic acid. Electrical conduc¬ 
tivity measurements indicate a gradual hydrolysis of the pentoxide 
hydrosols on dilution with water. This hydrolysis is confirmed by 
measurements on the absorption of light. The colloidal particles 
of vanadium pentoxide are negatively charged and are very small, 
so small as to be indistinguishable in the ultramicroscope. The 
sol is coagulated by electrolytes and the positive ion of the electrolyte 
is adsorbed. The adsorption compounds thus obtained pass, on 
keeping, into ordinary chemical compounds. Determinations 
of the depression of the freezing point indicate that the colloidal 
particles are not very large, and from these measurements the 
equivalent of the colloidal particle is deduced as approximately 
1,000. The colloidal particles are given a formula of the type 
[H 3 V 6 0 17 ,(V 2 0 6 ),J' or [H 2 V 6 0 17 ,(V 2 0 6 ) n ]". Starting from the value 
of the equivalent as 1,000, the second of these formulae in which 
n=5 is obtained, namely, [H 2 V 6 0 17 ,(V 2 0 6 ) 6 ]". The double refrac¬ 
tion of the sol increases with its age and with the formation of a 
turbidity in the sol. The gels of this colloid consist of orientated 
particles, which exhibit double refraction when they are still. 
Vanadium pentoxide sol on reduction furnishes the sols of lower 
oxides of vanadium. These sols are all charged negatively. J. F. S. 

Atomic Weight of Antimony from Different Sources. I. 

Sheikh D. Muzaffar (J. Amer . Chem. Soc ., 1923, 45, 2009—2013). 
—An account of preliminary determinations of the atomic weight 
of antimony obtained from stibnite from various sources. The 
experiments cover material obtained from Peru, Bolivia, Borneo, 
and Hungary. The antimony from all samples was purified by the 
same method and converted into the trichloride and the ratio 
between antimony trichloride and potassium bromate determined 
by titration. The reaction between the two substances is given 
by the equation 3SbCl 3 +KBr0 3 +6HCl==3SbCl 6 +KBr+3H 2 0. 
The following results were obtained: Hungarian material, Sb=- 
121*144 (7 expts.), Borneo material Sb=121*563 (7 expts.), 
Peruvian material, Sb=121*720 (7 expts.), and Bolivian material, 
Sb=122*374 (11 expts.). Each set of results is remarkably con¬ 
cordant. The author is of the opinion that the present results point 

28—2 
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to the oeourrenoe of a different distribution of the isotopes of 
antimony in the different stibnites. J* S. 

The Hydrates of Antimony Pentoxide. Gerhardt Jander 
and Arthur Simon (Z. anorg . Chem ., 1923, 127 , 68—82).—Hydrates 
of antimony pentoxide were prepared by three methods, (1) the 
hydrolysis of the pentachloride atO—1°, (2) hydrolysis at 100°, (3) 
oxidation of the trichloride by concentrated nitric acid and hydrolysis 
of the product at 60°. The products were dried on porous plates 
in the air, and were found to contain (1) 30*57, (2) 9*97, (3) 7'91 
mols. of water to 1 mol. of the pentoxide. After drying over 
sulphuric acid, the water contents were (1) 3*68, (2) 2T7, (3) 0*60 
mols. per mol. Sb 2 0 6 . Drying at 105° reduced the molecules 6f 
water per mol. of the pentoxide to (1) 2*43, (2) 1*02, (3) 0‘45. 
The behaviour of the three hydrates towards alkali and phosphoric 
acid was investigated, and their vapour tension isotherms were 
measured. Results indicate that no definite hydrates were formed, 
but that gels were present, the behaviour of which depend on grain 
size, which varies with the method of preparation (cf. stannic acid, 
Mecklenburgh, A., 1914, ii, 529). Alcogels of the pentoxide 
were also prepared, and these were de-alcoholated by placing 
them over glycerol; the curves of de-alcoholation were similar 
to those of dehydration. The pentoxide was also able to take up 
benzene when kept in an atmosphere of the latter. W. T. 

Bismuth Reduced by Dextrose. H. Cousin (J . Pharm . 
Chim ., 1923, [vii], 28 , 179—181).—The black precipitate produced 
by the action of dextrose on a bismuth salt in presence of alkali was 
found on analysis to contain different amounts of bismuth, the 
percentage of the metal present increasing with the proportion of 
dextrose and sodium hydroxide used in the reaction. By adding 
a large excess of dextrose, the reaction may be utilised as a means 
of estimating bismuth, but the author does not recommend the 
method. H. J. E. 

Electrical Conductivity and the Chemical Constitution of 
Alloys. II. The System Bismuth-Thallium. W. Guebtleb 
and A. Schulze (Z. physikal. Chem ., 1923,106,1—17; cf. this vol., 
ii, 418).—The electrical conductivity of alloys of thallium and 
bismuth has been determined at 80° and 180°. The results confirm 
the condition diagram of this system obtained by other methods 
and make additions to the diagram. J. F. S. 

Heterogeneous Equilibrium Produced by the Hydrolysis 
of Bismuth Chloride. Karl Jellinek and Waltheb Kuhn 
(Z. physikal. Chem ., 1923, 105, 337—355).—The equilibrium set 
up when various quantities of water are added to solutions of bismuth 
sesquioxide in hydrochloric acid has been examined by estimating 
the quantity of bismuth and hydrochloric acid left in solution after 
the addition of definite amounts of water. The solubility curve 
of the ternary system bismuth sesquioxide-hydrochloric acid-water 
has been determined, and it is shown that in certain concentrations 
the oxychloride, BiOCl, constitutes the solid phase, whilst in others 
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the hydroxide, Bi(OH) 3 , is the solid phase. In alkaline solution, 
the oxychloride passes quantitatively into the hydroxide. The 
bismuth normal potential has been measured and the value +0*266 
volt found in terms of the normal hydrogen electrode. The 
hydrogen-, chlorine-, and bismuth-ion concentrations have been 
determined for solutions of hydrochloric acid saturated with the 
oxychloride and by means of these results the law of mass action 
has been shown to be true for the reaction Bi M *+H 2 0+Cl'^ 
BiOCl+2H\ The results make it probable that complex chloro- 
bismuthic acids exist. Modified analytical methods have been 
deduced for the estimation of bismuth and chlorine in solutions of 
bismuth chloride. In the case of the estimation of bismuth the 
modification consists in precipitating as sulphide, filtering on a 
Gooch crucible, washing with acidified water, and drying at 110°. 
The free sulphur is then removed by placing the crucible in a furnace 
at 260—300° and heating for thirty minutes in a current of carbon 
dioxide. The results are accurate to 0*2%. J. F. S. 

The Supposed Volatility of Tantalic Acid with Hydro¬ 
fluoric Acid. Some Tantalum Compounds. Otto Hahn 
and Kabl F. Puetter (Z. anorg. Chem ., 1923, 127 , 153—168). 
—Pure tantalic acid was prepared by the oxidation of the element 
in a stream of oxygen, and it was found to be non-volatile. Hydro¬ 
fluoric acid solutions of pure tantalic acid on evaporation undergo 
hydrolysis; the residue shows no volatility on heating. Com¬ 
mercial tantalic acid loses weight on heating; this is due to the 
alkali which it contains. The higher the alkali content the greater 
is the volatility. The following new crystalline compounds were 
prepared: tantalum hydrogen fluoride , HF,TaF 6 ,6H 2 0; barium 
tantalum fluoride, 3BaF 2 ,2TaF 6 ; monammonium tantalum fluoride, 
NH 4 F 2 ,TaF 5 . Heating barium tantalum fluoride is a convenient 
method for the preparation of pure tantalum pentafluoride. W. T. 

Platinum Oxide as a Catalyst in the Reduction of Organic 
Compounds. III. Preparation and Properties of the Oxide 
of Platinum obtained by the Fusion of Chloroplatinic Acid 
with Sodium Nitrate. Roger Adams and R. L. Shriner ( J . 
Amer. Chem . Soc., 1923, 45, 2171—2179; cf. Voorhees and Adams, 
A., 1922, ii, 558; Carothers and Adams, this vol., ii, 310).—The 
fusion of sodium nitrate and chloroplatinic acid has been carried 
out at temperatures between 310° and 700°. The various samples 
of platinum oxide are tested as catalysts as follows. Maleic acid 
(20 g.) or benzaldehyde (20 g.) is dissolved in 150 c.c. of 95% alcohol. 
To the benzaldehyde solution, 1 c.c. of O’OOOlif-ferrous chloride 
solution is added (Carothers and Adams, loc . cit>). The solutions 
are then reduced as previously described, using 0*25 g. of catalyst, 
and the time elapsing before reduction commences and the time 
taken for complete reduction are noted. The period of reduction is 
least when the catalyst has been prepared at about 500°, according 
to the benzaldehyde test, 400—500°, as shown by the reduction 
of maleic acid. The best temperature is certainly about 500°. 

Analyses of the oxide agree with the formula Pt0 2 ,H 2 0. The 
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compound is amorphous; if produced at comparatively low tempera¬ 
tures, it is a very light brown, but this colour deepens as the fusion 
temperature is increased. The oxide dissolves only slightly in hot 
aqua regia, or in boiling, concentrated hydrochloric acid. It is 
insoluble in boiling, concentrated nitric acid. Nevertheless, 
boiling hydrobromic acid (10%), or cold hydrobromic acid of 
constant b. p., readily dissolves the oxide, with evolution of bromine, 
and formation of bromoplatinic acid. The oxide is rapidly dissolved 
when warmed with a mixture of hydrochloric and sulphurous acids. 
It causes the immediate decomposition of hydrogen peroxide, being 
itself apparently unchanged. It is gradually reduced when boiled 
with ethyl alcohol in the absence of air, acetaldehyde being produced. 

It is shown that, for the production of the catalyst, the nitrates 
of lithium, potassium, calcium, barium, and strontium, are much less 
efficient than sodium nitrate. The oxide produced by this method 
is far more active as a catalyst than the other oxides of platinum 
described in the literature. Moreover, it is much more readily 
prepared. W. S. N. 

A New Series of Complex Iridium Salts con taining 
Hydrazine. L. Tschugaev (Ber., 1923, 56, [J3J, 2067—2068). 
—If potassium chloroiridiate be warmed in solution on the water- 
bath with excess of hydrazine hydrochloride, the solution assumes 
a reddish-brown colour and then contains the complex acid, 
[Ir(N 2 H 5 )Cl 5 ]H. The platinitetrammine salt, 
[Ir(N 2 H 6 )Cl 6 ] 8 [Pt(4NH 3 )], 

forms flesh-coloured platelets, and the caesium salt, [Ir(N 2 H 5 )Cl 6 ]Cs, 
is also crystalline, and slightly more soluble in water than the 
former. The platinitetrammine salt is quantitatively converted 
into green Magnus’s salt by treatment with excess of potassium 
chloroplatinite. H. H. 


Mineralogical Chemistry. 


New Lead-Copper Minerals from the Mendip Hills 
(Somerset). L. J. Spencer, with Analyses by E. D. Mountain 
(Min. Mag., 1923, 20, 67—92).—The only published analysis of 
Mendip minerals is that of mendipite by Berzelius (1823). A new 
analysis of this gave I, confirming the accepted formula 2 PbO,PbCl 2 . 
Embedded in the mendipite from Higher Pitts, but in sparing 
amounts, are the two new minerals cMoroxiphite (anal. II and III; 
2PbO,PbCl 2 ,Cu[OH] 2 ) and diaboleite (anal. IV; 

. Pb[OH] 2 ,PbCl 2 ,Cu[OH] 2 ). 

Chloroxiphite, named from \\wp6<s, green, and £t<£o?, a sword, is 
monoclinic (oc=62*75°) with a bladed habit and dull olive-green 
colour; the streak is a characteristic pale greenish-yellow; H. 
Parallel to c is a perfect cleavage and parallel to a a poorer cleavage. 
The pleochroism is strong (emerald-green and yellowish-brown); 
optically negative with axial plane perpendicular to the plane of 
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symmetry. The mineral is readily soluble in nitric acid. When 
heated it decrepitates, giving off water and lead chloride, and it 
melts to a brown liquid, which solidifies to a bright-green glass. 
All the water is lost below 250°. Diaboleite, named from &.a, 
apart or distinct from boleite, is tetragonal (a: c=l :0-95), with 
bright sky-blue colour and pearly lustre on the basal cleavage. 
It is optically uniaxial and negative with marked pleochroism 
(dark-blue to almost colourless); n 1*98, H. 2\. The mineral is 
soluble in nitric acid and behaves like chloroxiphite when heated. 

By alteration, mendipite passes into hydrocerussite. This has 
hitherto been regarded as a rare mineral found only as films of 
*minute pearly scales. The text-book formula is based on an 
analysis of the artificial crystalline material, which is identical 
with “ white-lead ” (cerussa). Large (5 cm.) rhombohedral crystals 
(a : c=l : 0-61) from the Mendips have, however, been found in 
some old collections (e.p., the Woodwardian collection, 1728, at 
Cambridge). There is a good cleavage with pearly lustre and 
snow-white colour parallel to the base, and the crystals are optically 
uniaxial and negative. When heated, the material decrepitates 
violently^ breaking up into pearly scales and changing to orange 
yellow in colour. All the water is lost at 250°, and all the carbon 
dioxide on ignition (at 200° loss 0*87%, at 250° 2*76%). Analyses 
V and VI give the formula 2PbC0 3 ,Pb(0H)2. The presence of a 
little chlorine suggests an end-member 2PbC0 3 ,PbCl 2 (distinct 
from phosgenite). By further alteration, hydrocerussite changes 
to cerussite (PbC0 3 ), and good pseudomorphs of cerussite after 
hydrocerussite have been found. Chloroxiphite alters to a mixture 
of hydrocerussite and malachite (CuC0 3 ,Cu[0H] 2 ), and in contact 
with the surrounding manganese-ore in which the nodules of lead- 
ore are embedded, has by farther alteration given rise to crednerite 
(CuMn 2 0 4 or Cu0,Mn 2 0 3 ). 

Crednerite, hitherto regarded as a rare or doubtful mineral, 
has been found at Higher Pitts as radiating fan-like groups or 
hemispherical masses of thin plates with an iron-black colour and 
bright metallic lustre. It is perhaps monoclinic, but pseudo- 
hexagonal by twinning, and with perfect cleavages; opaque; 
streak, sooty black; H . 4. It is not attacked by nitric acid, but 
dissolves in strong hydrochloric acid with evolution of chlorine 
( oxy gen equivalent in anal. VII 6*22%). Deducting from anal. 
VII 610% of malachite and 1-05% of cerussite, seen in micro¬ 
sections to b e in timately intermixed with the crednerite, the 
figures under VHI give the above formula. 



PbO. 

CuO. 

MiijOji 

Cl. 

CO a . 

H a O. 

Total 

less O for Cl. Sp. gr. 

I. 

92-51 

— 

_ 

9-35 

_ 

_ 

99-75 

7-240 

II. 

8M5 

10-90 

— 

7-19 

— 

2-56 

100-18 

6-763 

III. 

79-82 

10*47 

— 

8-97 

_ 

2-52 

99-75 

— 

IV. 

72-09 

12-90 

— 

10-89 

— 

6-14 

99*56 

6-412 

V. 

86-52 

— 

— , 

0-27 

11-21 

2-23 

100*17 

6*80 

VI. 

86*43 

— 

— 

0-32 

11-32 

2-00 

100-00 

6-786 

VII. 

0*88 

36-57 

60-62 

_ 

1-88 

99-95 

4-972 

VIII. 

— 

34-68 

65-32 

— 

—. 


100-00 

503 
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Other minerals described from Higher Pitts are wulfenite (PbMo0 4 ) 
and mimetite (SPbjjABgO^PbCla). The “green ore” mined in 
the Mendips centuries ago, apparently in some quantity, is shown 
from specimens preserved in the Woodwardian collection (1728) 
to be pyromorphite. L. J. S. 

Crystallised Sulphates from Huelva, Spain. Henry F. 
Collins {Min. Mag 1923, 20, 32 — 38).—Pisanite resulting from 
the oxidation of cupriferous pyrites in the Rio Tinto mines gave 
analyses I—V, I—IV of well-developed monoclinic crystals and 
V of a stalagmitic mass, alTagreeing with the formula 

(Cu,Fe)S0 4 ,7H 2 0. 

Crystals with less than 7 or 9% CuO are light green, whilst those 
with more copper are blue in colour. Solutions containing more 
copper than the proportion 14% Cu to 8% Fe deposit chalcanthite 
together with the highly cupriferous pisanite. Chalcanthite is, 
however, less common than pisanite, owing to the usual excess of 
iron in the mine waters. Chalcanthite from the La Mimbrera mine 
near Zalamea gave VI. 

In ancient (? Roman) workings in the Concepcion mine near 
Zalamea was found a cavity filled with mixed sulphates and frag¬ 
ments of partly sulphatised pyrites. Coquimbite as pinkish- 
violet crystalline masses, rarely as large, hexagonal prisms; anal. 
VII on material that had been dried over sulphuric acid, and the 
water consequently low for the formula Fe 2 (S0 4 )g,9H 2 0. Copiapite 
(VTII) as a friable aggregate of bright yellow, pearly scales. Voltaite 
(IX) as brilliant black or greenish-black octahedra, with 
RO : R 2 0 3 : S0 8 : H 2 0=3-5 :1: 6-5 :10. Pink tufts of an un¬ 
determined mineral resembling halotrichite gave X, with 
RO : R 2 O s : S0 3 : H 2 0== 1 : 5 :18 : 33. 

Roemerite (?) as white or yellowish silky tufts of acicular crystals 
on sialactites^of,pisanite from the Sotiel mine near Calanasgave XI, 
corresponding with 3(R0,S0 3 )+R 2 03,3S0 8 +19H 2 0. Bloedite (?) 
as greenish, transparent crusts on old timbers in the abandoned Monte 
Romero mine gave XII. Goslarite as long, silky fibres hanging in 
bunches from the roof in the Almagrera mine at Tharsis gave XIII. 



aio 3 . 

Fo s O,. 

FeO. 

CuO. 

ZnO. CaO. MgO. SO,. 

HjO. Insol. Total. 

I. 

— 

— 

19-67 

4-82 

M3 — 

— 28-98 

44-76 — 

99*77* 

II. 

•— 

— 

18*10 

7-70 

— _ 

— 28-72 

44-94 — 

99*46 

III. 

— 

— 

15-40 

10-58 

— — 

— 28-82 

44-52 — 

99-32 

IV. 

— 

— 

15-08 

11-51 

0-35 — 

— 28-66 

44-70 — 

100-30 

V. 

— 

— 

10-28 

17-54 

— — 



_ 

VI. 

— 

— 

0-80 

30-42 

0-51 0-50 

0-22 35-56 

31-24 — 

99*25 

VII. 

2-25 

25-84 

— 

— 

— 0-15 

0-16 44-19 

27-25 — 

99-84 

VIII. 

t 

30-65 

0-72 

— 

— 0-50 

0-50 47-97 

18-72 0-10 

99-10 

IX. 

2*14 

11-38 

14*47 

0-22 

— 0-90 

3-00 47-02 

16-44 — 

99*22 { 

X. 

— 

27-08 

0-98 

— 

— 0-91 

0-20 48-48 

20-19 0-71 

98-55 

XI* 

— 

13*10 

8-00 

212 

0-65 1-30 

3-80 41-49 

28-80 — 

99-86 

XII< 

— 

— 

2-90 

1-63 

— .— 

14-83 44-63 

25-62 1-80 

98*82§ 

XIII. 

— 

2-78 

trace 

0-96 

24-78 0-30 

0-55 28-12 

41-32 — 

99-471) 


* I, also MnO 0*31, NiO-f-CoO 0*10. 
f VIII, a little A1 8 O s included with Fe 2 O a . 
§ Xn, also Na,0 7 41. 


X IX, also alkalis 3-05. 
H XIII, also NiO 0*60. 
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A large number of experiments are recorded on tho crystallisation 
of mixed solutions of copper and ferrous sulphates in various* pro¬ 
portions. In the monoclinic series of mixed crystals, „ $, J 

(Fe,Cu)S0 4 ,7H t 0 o H 

(pisauite), the maximum amount of copper that can he taken up 
is 14-65% Cu(=65-95% CuS0 4 ,7H # 0); and in the triclinia series, 
(Cu,Fe)S0 4 ,5H«0 the maximum amount of iron is 0-84% Fe(=3-65% 
FeSO|,5H a O). L. J. S. 

Scheelite of Traversella. G. Carobbi {Atti R. Accad. Lined, 
1923, [v], 32 , ii, 79—83).—No complete analytical data for the 
scheelite of Traversella have yet been published. A brownish- 
fellow to honey-yellow crystal, carefully freed from impurities, 
gave on analysis: 

H,0. WO,. MoO,. Nb,O t . Tu,O t . CaO. BaO. SrO. MgO. 

001 79-61 0-58 0-08 002 _ 19-57 trace trace 0-05 

Yttria earths Ce,O s . La,0„Nd,0„Fr t 0j. Total. 

0-06 0 03 0 05 , 99-96 

T. H. P. 

Oligoclase from North Carolina. Seitab6 Tsuboi (Min. 
Mag., 1923, 20 , 93—107).—A cleavage mass of oligoclase from 
Hawke mine, Bakersville, gave : 

SiO a . A1 2 0 3 . Fe a 0 8 (+FeO). MgO. CaO. Na a O. K,0. Total. 

61*70 23*99 0-43 6*40 6-09 8*81 0*17 10059 

This corresponds with orthoclase 0-9, albite 75*1, anorthite 24*0 
mol.%. Detailed determinations are given of the optical constants 
of this and of some other intermediate plagioclases; and the results 
are applied (pp. 108—122) to a dispersion method of determining the 
chemical composition of small cleavage flakes of plagioclases by 
immersion in a mixture of cassia oil and clove oil. L. J. S. 

A Peculiar Chlorite-rock from Derbyshire. Cecil S. 
Garnett (Min. Mag., 1923, 20 , 60—64).—An intrusive sill of 
olivine-dolerite (“ toadstone ”) at Ible shows along one stratum 
an alteration into a chlorite-rock. This is soft and friable with a 
dark olive-green colour, and consists of a confused mass of lamellar 
and foliated aggregates. The foliated mineral has d 2*52, and gave 
analysis I. The surrounding dolerite is penetrated by numerous 
smaU veins filled with a fibrous mineral resembling chrysotile in 
appearance. This is dark olive-green with d 2-37 and gave anal. II. 
These minerals are compared with epichlorite, and they evidently 
owe their origin to hydrothermal action following the solidification 
of the dolerite. 



SiO a . 

AljOj. 

Fe a O s . 

FeO. 

MgO. 

CaO. 

H t O. 

Total. 

I. 

37-5 

10-4 

8*8 

10-8 

20-8 

nil 

120 

100*3 

11. 

42-7 

8-2 

13-0 

2-8 

20-7 

nil 

11-7 

99-7 


Ij. J. S. 


The Dartmoor Granite. Alfred Brammall and H. F. 
Harwood (Min. Mag., 1923, 20 , 20—26, 39—53).—Minute crystals 

28 * 
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of brookite and anatase, and rarely of rutile, are found in the sands 
of several streams and in the red pneumatolysed granite, but were 
not detected in the fresh grey granite of Dartmoor. They have 
presumably resulted from the decomposition by pneumatolytic 
processes of the original titanium-bearing minerals present in the 
grey granite, namely, ilmenite and sphene, and the more abundant 
biotite which contains up to 2*04% Ti0 2 . Biotite from the Haytor 
granite gave analysis I; after prolonged boiling in strong hydro¬ 
chloric acid it gave II (partly bleached) and III (completelv 
bleached). The residue is silvery-white and flaky (cf. “ bauerite, 
A., 1913, ii, 868). From it the whole of the titania is readily 
extracted by a 2% solution of salicylic acid, and much of the silica 
by sodium carbonate solution. 

Nine detailed analyses (Ti0 2 0-04—1-11) are given of the different 
types of granite, which belong to sheets intruded at different 
periods (IV of the typical “ blue granite ” of Haytor), two 
of the associated slates (“ killas ”), and nine of the porphyritic 
crystals of felspar (V from Haytor). A red garnet isolated from 
the granite of Clinkwell Tor gave VI, corresponding with 20-9% 
of the spessartite molecule. 



SiO a . 

Ti0 2 . 

A1,0 3 . 

Fc 2 O s . 

FcO. 

CaO. 

MgO. 

K 2 0. 

H*0 H,0 

Na„0. (at 110°). (> 110 ff ). 

Total. 

I. 

34-05 

1-77 

20-37 

3-49 

18-48 

0-70 

5-25 

8-31 

0-53 

1-00 

4-52 

100-05 * 

11 . 

70-37 

1-23 

0-19 

0-80 

nil 

0-87 

0-30 

3-24 

2-53 

0-80 

7-07 

99-52 

III. 

80-69 

0-01 

3-02 

0-49 

niJ 

0-51 

nil 

1-40 

0-64 

6-90 

5-10 

100-02 

IV. 

73-00 

010 

13-81 

0-21 

1-51 

0-07 

0-45 

5-02 

2-89 

0-41 

1-25 

100-85 t 

V. 

05-10 

tr. 

19-17 

0-06 

— 

0-40 

0-14 

11-68 

3-07 

0-10 

0-33 

100-35 i 

VI. 

37-00 

nil 

17-78? 1-33 

29-67 

1-31 

2-00 

— 


0-13 

0-57 

99-40 § 


♦ I, also Li.O 0-32, MnO 0-48, V a 0 3 0 04, F 0*08; BaO. Cr 2 0„ ZrO a (?), traces, 
t IV, also P 2 0, 0-24, Cl 0 01, MnO 0 06; ZrO„ BaO, ti a O, traces: CO„ S, SrO, nil. 
t V, also BaO 018. § VI, also MnO 9*01. 

Some account is given of the heavy minerals (monazite, zircon, 
spinel, corundum, sillimanite, andalusite, cordierite, etc.) isolated 
from the normal granites and from the dark patches, the latter pro¬ 
bably representing altered fragments of foreign rocks enclosed 
by the granite. L. J. S. 

Meteorite of St. Sauveur, France. A. Lacroix ( Compl . 
rend., 1923, 177, 561—565).—The material of this stone, which 
fell on July 10, 1914, at St. Sauveur in Haute-Garonne, is black, 
dull, and very fine-grained with but few chondrules; d 3*66. It 
closely resembles the Pillistfer, Daniel’s Kuil, Khairpur, and 
Hvittis falls. Polished surfaces show grains of nickeliferous iron 
and of troilite; and thin sections show that the bulk of the stony 
material consists of an enstatite poor in iron, with small amounts 
of clino-enstatite, oldhamite (CaS), maskelynite (a fused felspar, 
optically isotropic, and with the composition of andesine, An 31%), 
and very little apatite (as crystals) and graphite. Analyses by 
Raoult of the portions soluble and insoluble in acid give the following 
bulk composition: 

SiO a . A1 2 O s . FeO. MgO. CaO. Na a O. K a O. P 8 O ft . Loss at 105°. 

33*40 3*29 0*21 17*00 1*12 0*96 0*21 0*17 0*09 

Fe. Ni. Co. Mn. Cr. Ca. S. C. Total. 

34*86 1*62 0*12 0*05 0*08 0*64 5*82 0*10 99*74 
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This corresponds with the mineralogical composition: pyroxenes 
41*25, felspars 13*38, olivine 1*40, nickel-iron 27*49, troilite 14*26, 
oldhamite 1*16, danbreelite 0*22, apatite 0*34, graphite 0*10%. 
The metallic portion is present in unusually large amount and is 
very poor in nickel (Fe : Ni=16 :1), whilst the enstatite is very 
poor in iron. L. J. S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


A Quantitative Buchner Filter. R. J. Cross (Ind. Eng. 
Chem ., 1923, 15, 910).—An ordinary Buchner funnel is provided 
with a glass or porcelain cylinder, which is held by a clamp into 
which the whole funnel fits, in such a way as to hold the filter 
firmly down on the perforated plate. The joint between this retain¬ 
ing cylinder and the perforated plate is made to fit accurately, by 
grinding an annular channel in the surface of the plate, slightly 
wider than the thickness of the retaining cylinder, the end of which 
is ground true. On the completion of the filtration, the clamp 
is loosened and slid back, a watch glass is placed over the cylinder, 
and the whole filter inverted, the filter and its contents being 
loosened by blowing through the stem of the funnel. A flat joint 
with a rubber gasket is used for connexion with the suction flask. 
[Cf. 1923, 1104a.] H. C. K 

An Improved Methyl-orange. James Mont (J. S. African 
Chem . Inst., 1923, 6, 69—70).—The indicator proposed is p-sulpho- 
o-methoxybenzencazodimethyl-a-naphthylamine; it changes from 
orange in alkaline solution to bluish-violet in acid solution, the 
range of p H over the change being 4*9 to 3*5. The indicator is 
slightly sensitive to carbon dioxide by daylight, but not by artificial 
light. W. P. S. 

Bromoxylenol-blue. A True-neutrality Point Indicator. 

Abraham Cohen (Biochem. J., 1923, 17, 535).—Bromoxylenol- 
blue (dibromoxylenolsulphonephthalein), C 2 3 H 20 O 6 Br 2 S, is prepared 
by adding bromine under constant shaking in the cold to xyienol- 
blue suspended in glacial acetic acid and keeping over-night. The 
filtered crystals are recrystallised from dry boiling toluene. It 
covers the same p K ranges as bromothymol-blue but possesses the 
advantage that it is easy to prepare. Bromoxylenol-blue can have 
its working ran^e halved by the addition of bromo-cresol-purple. 
The resulting mixed indicator can be used where a blue end-point 
of Sbrensen value about 6*8 is desired in a titration. S. S. Z. 


Apparatus for Electrometric Titrations. A. J. Pelling 
(J. S. African Chem. Inst., 1923, 6, 40—48).—In the apparatus 
described and illustrated oxygen is excluded completely from the 
eleetrodes during the titration, and the hydrogen is washed before 
entering the electrode vessel by first passing it through the bulk 

28*—2 
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of the solution. The apparatus also permits the titration of 
substances which are decomposed by contact with platinum black 
saturated with hydrogen. W. P. S. 

A Convenient Form of Burette for Exact Gas Analysis. 

Henry Jermain Maude Creighton (Trans, Nova Scotian Inst. 
Sci. 9 1919—20, 15, [2], 115—117).—The burette consists of two 
parallel limbs connected by a capillary tube through a T-piece 
with a stop-cock at the top. The larger limb is composed of bulbs 
connected by constricted portions on each of which there is a 
graduation mark. The capacity of the upper bulb and of that 
portion of the parallel limb which is above the top graduation 
mark is 70 c.c., that of each of the other bulbs is 5 c.c. The parallel 
limb is a straight tube of 5 c.c. capacity graduated to read each 
0*01 c.c. At the base of each limb there is a stop-cock below 
which are connexions to a common reservoir and pair of levelling 
tubes. By alternate operation of the lower stop-cocks the major 
portion of the gas is measured in the large limb and the fraction 
of 5 c.c. in the small limb. [Cf. diagram, J.S.G.L % 1923, 1045a.] 

H. Hg. 

Spectroscopic Methods in Analytical Chemistry. C. Auer- 
Welsbach (Sitzungsber. Akad. Wiss. Wien , 1922, 131, 116, 339— 
355; from Chem. Zentr ., 1923, iv, 75—76).—An apparatus for the 
study of spark spectra is described. All elements under normal 
pressures, with the exception of oxygen, nitrogen, the inert gases, 
the halogens, arsenic, and the elements of the sulphur group give 
such spectra with characteristic lines. The limitations of the 
method are discussed. G. W. R. 

Systematic Scheme for the Detection and Separation of 
the Acids. Z. Kabaoglanov and M. Dimitrov (Z. anal. Chem. 9 
1923, 63, 1-—10) —The acids are divided into eight groups, the 
first consisting of those volatile by distillation with acetic acid, 
viz. carbonic, hydrocyanic, sulphurous, thiosulphuric, hypo- 
sulphurous, nitrous, end hypochlorous acids. The vapours are 
passed through a nitric acid solution of silver nitrate which gives 
a precipitate with hydrocyanic, hypochlorous, and hydrosulphuric 
acids; another portion is passed through barium hydroxide solu¬ 
tion, which is rendered turbid by carbonic or sulphurous acids, 
and a third portion through iodide-starch solution, which is turned 
blue by nitrous or hypochlorous acid. Further portions of the 
gases from the distillation are then subjected to specific tests for 
each member of the sub-groups found to be present. The solution 
in the distilling flask is tested for group II acids (nitric and boric) 
by means of diphenylamine and turmeric, respectively. A second 
portion of the same solution is treated with barium and calcium 
acetates, which precipitate group III acids (sulphuric, hydro- 
fluosilicic, chromic, hydrofluoric, oxalic, iodic, and tartaric). The 
precipitate is extracted with dilute nitric acid and the precipitate 
is tested for sulphate (charcoal test), iodate (blue colour with hydro¬ 
chloric acid, zinc, and starch), and fluosilicate (sulphuric acid and 
water-drop test). The solution is treated with ammonium acetate 
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and calcium and barium acetates and the precipitate is heated with 
sulphuric acid, the gases being passed through barium chloride, 
then through barium hydroxide solution; a cloudiness in the former 
indicates hydrofluoric, and in the latter, oxalic aoid. If tartaric 
acid is present, the hydrofluoric and oxaUo acids must be removed 
by means of calcium sulphate in acetic acid solution; the filtrate 
is then tested for chromic and tartaric acids as usual. The filtrate 
from the third group is made slightly alkaline with ammonia, and 
barium acetate is added to precipitate group IV adds (phos¬ 
phoric, arsenic, and silicic) which are tested for as usual. The 
group V acids (hydriodic, arsenious, and hydroferrocyanic) are 
separated from the neutral, diluted filtrate by the addition of lead 
acetate; hydriodic acid is detected in the precipitate by boiling 
it with dilute acetic acid and adding chlorine water and starch to 
the solution after filtration; arsenious acid by Separating the lead 
from this solution and passing hydrogen sulphide through it, and 
hydroferrocyanic acid by treating the material insoluble in dilute 
acetic acid with ferric chloride. The filtrate from group VI is made 
strongly ammoniacal and boiled with a large excess of lead acetate, 
which precipitates hydroferricyanic acid and the remainder of the 
arsenious acid. Group VII, consisting of hydrochloric, hydro- 
bromic, and thiocyanic acids, is separated from the filtrate from 
group VI by addition of nitric acid and silver nitrate. The final 
filtrate contains only perohloric, chloric, and bromic acids; it is 
treated with sulphuric acid to separate lead, then with zinc and 
silver nitrate, which reduces the latter two acids to silver chloride 
and bromide. The filtrate is boiled with potassium hydroxide and 
filtered, and the alkaline liquid is boiled with ferrous sulphate, 
acidified with nitric acid, and treated with silver nitrate; a white 
turbidity indicates perchlorate. A. R. P. 

New Gravimetric Method of Estimating the Relative 
Humidity of Air with the Help of a Flow Meter. Julius 
Obermiller and Martha Goertz (Z. physikal. Chem ., 1923, 106, 
178—190).—A method for estimating the relative humidity of air 
is described which consists in passing a current of air through a 
meter to determine the velocitv and then dividing the stream into 
twp exactly equal parts, one of which is sent through a phosphorio 
oxide drying tube and the other is saturated with moisture and 
passed through a similar drying tube. Both tubes are weighed, 
and the fraction: increase of weight of the first drier/that of 
the second drier gives the relative humidity. J. F. S. 

Electrometric Titration of Iodate, Bromate, Chlorate, and 
Ferricyanide with Titanous Sulphate. W. S. Hendrixson 
(J. Amer. Chem . Soc. } 1923, 45, 2013—2017).—Iodate, bromate, 
arid chlorate may be titrated electrometrically with titanous 
sulphate at the ordinary temperature to an accurate end-point. 
There is no necessity to titrate back an excess of the reducing agent. 
The iodate is titrated best in sulphuric acid solution. There is a 
rise in potential of about 0*25 volt at the commencement of the 
titration, after which the E.M.F* remains steady until the end- 
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point is reached, when the voltage drops sharply by about 0*3 volt* 
The change is represented by the equation 5Ti a (S0 4 ) 3 +2HIO a -f 
5ILS0 4 = 10Ti(SO 4 ) 2 +68^0 +I 2 . If more titanous sulphate is 
added after the end-point is reached, the E.M.F. falls slowly to 
about 0*1 volt lower, and then there is a sudden drop of a further 
0-1 volt, which indicates the completion of the reaction Ti a (S0 4 ) 3 + 
I 2 +H«S(X==2HI +2Ti(S0 4 ) 2 . Bromate may be titrated in sulphuric 
or hydrochloric acid solution. There is a sharp rise of about 0*3 
volt on starting the titration, after which the voltage remains 
practically steady for some time; it then falls about 0*1 volt 
rapidly, followed by 0*05 volt slowly. After this there is a sudden 
drop of about 0*7 volt, which occurs at the end-point. In the 
case of chlorate, either sulphuric acid or hydrochloric acid may be 
used. The voltage rises rapidly about 0*5 volt with the first few 
drops of titanous sulphate, and remains practically constant until 
the reaction is complete, when it falls suddenly about 0*8 volt. 
Ferricyanide is titrated in the presence of sulphuric acid, and gives 
a sharp end-point. It may be estimated as accurately as any 
other form of iron. In all cases, the results by these methods are 
extremely accurate. J. F. S. 

Estimation of Chlorine, Bromine, and Iodine in Organic 
Compounds. J. Heslinga ( Diss . Delft , 1923, 1 —72).—Hydro¬ 
genation of organic compounds in presence of various catalysts 
does not yield a quantitative formation of the halogen acids. 
Combustion in a stream of ammonia is satisfactory for all classes 
of organic halogen derivatives except aromatic compounds con¬ 
taining chlorine; the latter are completely decomposed by a 
mixture of ammonia and hydrogen at combustion temperatures. 
The decomposition is carried out in an empty quartz tube, of 
which one part is heated to redness; a plug of cotton wool inserted 
in the cool end is sufficient to retain all the ammonium halide. 
Cyanide is usually formed, and is destroyed before estimation of 
the ammonium halide in solution by boiling with acetic aoid. 

Very good results are also obtained by combustion in a stream 
of air containing ammonia, in presence of glowing ferric oxide. 
The resultant gases are passed through an alkaline sulphite solution, 
and the halogen is titrated after removal or oxidation of the 
sulphite. 

Both methods are suitable for micro-determinations. 

The removal of halogen by means of potassium hydroxide in 
presence of acetone may be used for estimations in some cases. 
Aliphatic halogen compounds also are decomposed by potassium 
hvdroxide in alcoholic solution in sunlight in presence of p-benzo- 
pnenone and other aromatic ketones; this method is quantitative 
for some aliphatic bromine and iodine compounds. S, I. L. 

Estimation of Fluorine in Zinc Blende. L. da Rocha. 
Schmidt and K. Kroger (Z. anal Chem 1923, 63, 29—32).— 
One g. of finely powdered ore is mixed with 2 g. of freshly ignited 
and finely powdered quartz powder and 2 g. of carefully washed 
and ignited silver sand. The mixture is placed in the decomposition 
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flask and covered with 10 g. of anhydrous chromium trioxide. The 
flask is connected to' a Peligot tube containing 15 c.c. of 50% 
alcohol saturated with potassium chloride, and a current of perfectly 
dry air free from carbon dioxide is passed slowly through the 
apparatus. By means of a dropping funnel, 20 c.c. of anhydrous 
sulphuric acid (made by evaporating the concentrated acid to 
two-thirds its bulk and cooling in a desiccator) is allowed to flow 
into the flask, which is then heated on a paraffin-bath slowly to 
130—140°, and maintained at that temperature for three hours. 
The contents of the Peligot tube are then titrated with N /10-sodium 
hydroxide solution, using cochineal as indicator; 1 c.c. of the 
standard solution—0*0057 g. of fluorine. For accurate results, 
absolute dryness of reagents and apparatus is necessary. 

A.R. P. 

Titration of Hydrofluoric and Hydrofluosilicic Acids in 
Mixtures containing Small Amounts of Hydrofluosilicic Acid. 

PaulH. M. P. Brinton, Landon A. Sarver, and Arthur E. Stoppel 
( Ind . Eng . Chem ., 1923,15,1080—1081).—The results of the analyses 
of the same samples of commercial hydrofluoric acid by Scott's 
method in three different laboratories showed a wide divergence. 
This was traced to the effect of the silica in the standard alkali 
used. The use of sodium hydroxide made from sodium by 
the action of water vapour, the sodium hydroxide being caught 
in platinum and stored in bottles lined with ceresin, caused all 
discrepancies to disappear. The rapidly fading end-points of the 
cold titration were no longer in evidence, and sharp end-points in 
which the pink colour persisted for from one to four minutes were 
obtained. Electrometric titrations showed that in the absence of 
silica in the standard alkali solution the hydrolysis of the potassium 
fluosilicate in ice-cold solution was sufficiently slow to allow a 
ready reading of the cold end-point, whereas in the presence of 
appreciable amounts of silica in the alkali the change in the 
hydrogen-ion concentration on keeping was much more rapid, 
and the end-point colour correspondingly fleeting. If accurate 
results are desired by this method, estimations of silica must be 
made in even freshly prepared standard alkali solutions and 
corrections applied to the figures found for the two acids. The 
weight of silica added during the titration up to the cold end-point 
should be multiplied by 2*393 to find the weight of hydrofluosilicic 
acid to be deducted from that found in the mixture. To find 
the weight of hydrofluoric acid to be added to that found by 
analysis, the weight of silica added should be multiplied by 1*991,* 

H. C. B. 

A Simple, Sensitive Process for the Detection of Oxygen 
by a Biochemical Method. Hans Sohmalfuss (Ber., 1923, 
56, [JB], 1855—1856).—The process is based on the observation 
that a piece of filter-paper impregnated with worm blood and 
Z-P-3 :4-dihydroxyphenyl-a-alanine becomes blackened as the result 
of melanin formation when exposed to oxygen. The reaction is 
not influenced by the presence of nitrogen, hydrogen, carbon 
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monoxide, or oarbon dioxide, but bromine, ohlorine, hydrogen 
sulphide, hydrocyanic aoid, and sulphur dioxide must be removed. 
In the presence of 0-9% of oxygen, the paper becomes darkened 
within three minutes. H. W. 

Colorimetric Estimation of Small Amounts of Oxygen. 
Percy George Terry Hand (T., 1923, 123, 2573—2576). 

Micro-sampling for the Determination of Dissolved Oxygen. 

R. V. Allison and J. W. Shive ( Soil Sci., 1923, 15, 489—491).— 
A modified Winkler apparatus is described for the sampling of liquid 
media in which dissolved oxygen is to be estimated. G. W. R. 

A Rapid Gasometric Method of Estimating Dissolved 
Oxygen and Nitrogen in Water. H. G. Becker and W. E. 
Abbott (Sci. Proc. Boy. Dvbl . Soc., 1923, 17, 249—253).—Air 
dissolved in water is set free by dissolving in the water some highly 
soluble substances, of which potassium hydroxide has been found 
the most effective. An apparatus is described in which this faot 
is applied to the determination of the quantity of air dissolved in 
water. The water to be examined is saturated in a bulb with 
potassium hydroxide and the air liberated is measured. The 
oxygen is then absorbed in alkaline pyrogallol and the residual 
nitrogen is measured. The total air found by this method is slightly 
greater than by other methods, due to air in the potassium hydroxide, 
whilst the oxygen is slightly lower, through incomplete absorption. 

E. H. R. 

A New Method of Estimating Sulphur, Arsenic, and 
Antimony in Organic and Inorganic Compounds by “ Sinter- 
Oxidation." Fritz Feigl and Regina Schorr (Z. anal. Chem., 
1923, 63, 10—29).—Sulphur, arsenic, and antimony are quanti¬ 
tatively converted into sulphate, arsenate, and antimonate by heat¬ 
ing any organic or inorganic compound containing these elements 
with twice its weight of a mixture of equal parts of sodium car¬ 
bonate and potassium permanganate under a layer of the same 
mixture in an iron crucible for one hour at a low red heat. The 
residue from this “ sinter-oxidation ” is boiled with water, the 
solution cooled and treated with one-half its volume of alcohol, 
and the insoluble material collected and washed with 30% alcohol. 
The solution is used for the estimation of sulphur as bari um 
sulphate and of arsenic, either iodometrically or as magnesium 
ammonium arsenate. The residue is dissolved in hydrochloric 
acid and a little oxalic acid, and the antimony is estimated 
iodometrically in strong hydrochloric acid solution. The process 
is applicable to the estimation of these elements in sulphide, 
sulpharsenide, and sulphantimonide ores as well as in such organio 
substances such as phenylthiocarbamide, salvarsan, and arsinio 
“ids- A. R. P. 

Estimation of' 1 Sulphonitric ’ ’ and ‘* Sulphonitrous ’ ’ Acids. 

Andr£ Graire (Gompt. rend., 1923, 177, 821—823).—The author 
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discusses the disadvantages of the common methods of analysing 
sulphuric acid containing nitrous and nitric acids, etc. Nitrometer 
estimations may give low results owing to the presence of iron 
and copper salts, which hold back nitric oxide. This fact is demon¬ 
strated by oxidising with permanganate the acid remaining in the 
nitrometer (after displacing the usual nitric oxide formed), then 
treating with ferrous chloride, and measuring the second volume 
of nitric oxide formed. This supplementary method may be used 
to obtain accurate analyses of the acids in question. E. E. T. 

The Influence of the Nature and Position of Substituents 
on the Kjeldahlisation of Aromatic Nitro-compounds. B. M. 

Margosches and Wilhelm Kristen [with Erwin Scjheinost] 
(Ber. f 1923, 56, [B\ 1943—1950; cf. Margosches and Vogel, A., 
1920, ii, 50; 1922, ii, 522).—The authors have % greatly extended the 
scope of their examination of the kjeldahlisation of aromatic nitro¬ 
compounds which now includes nitro-phenols, -benzoic acids, -benzyl 
alcohols, -benzaldehydes, -anisoles, -phenetoles, -benzyl chlorides, 
nitroanilines, nitroacetanilides, and nitrotoluidines. The substance 
is treated with sulphuric acid alone or in the presence of potassium 
sulphate, copper oxide, or mercuric oxide. 

Accurate results are obtained in the estimation of nitrogen with 
.o-nitrophenol, o-nitrobenzoio acid, o-nitrobenzaldehyde, m-nitro- 
aniline, m-nitroacetanilide, w-nitrodimethylaniline, and 2:6-di- 
nitrophenol by treatment with sulphuric acid alone or in the presence 
of catalysts or substances which raise the boiling point of the 
acid. 

The substituents may be arranged with regard to their behaviour 
on kjeldahlisation by sulphuric acid alone in the following classes : 
(a) the substituents, ’OH, *OMe, *C0 2 H, and *0110, favour the 
accuracy of the process mainly when they are in the ortho-position 
to the nitro-group; (6) the residues, -NHg, *NHAc, and -NMe^ 
have a similar action when in the meta-position; (c) the sub¬ 
stituents *Me, •CH«*OH, and •CH 2 C1 appear generally to be without 
influence. The effect of a nitro-group on a second nitro-group 
could not be established with certainty. 

The effect of a substituent on the kjeldahlisation of the nitro- 
group appears to be explicable by the increase or diminution of 
the reactivity of the nitro-group induced by the presence of the 
substituent. H. W. 

The Sulphate-Molybdate Method of Estimating Phosphoric 
Acid. V. A. Beckley and A. Marais (J. S. African Chem . Inst., 
1923, 6 , 36—39).—When this method is used, it is recommended 
that the phosphomolybdate precipitate be washed with 3% sodium 
nitrate solution, using 20 c.o. each time; the preoipitate should 
be disturbed as little as possible. After the fifth washing, each 
quantity of filtrate should be tested and as soon as it yields a red 
coloration on the addition of 0*05 c.c. of N /10-sodium hydroxide 
solution, using phenolphthalein as indicator, the precipitate may 
be considered to be washed completely. W. P. S. 
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[Estimation of Phosphoric Acid and Potassium in Soils, 
etc.] H. F. L. Bischofp and B. de 0. Marchand (J. 8 . African 
Chern . Inst., 1923, 6, 53—60).—The authors have investigated the 
effect of certain conditions, etc., on the accuracy of the estimation 
of potassium and phosphoric acid in soils and fertilisers. In the 
estimation of available potash in soils, ignition of the soil extract 
does not cause loss of potassium and the quantity of citric acid- 
soluble phosphoric acid found in basic slag is not affected appre¬ 
ciably when considerable variations are made in the time of shaking 
or in the volume of citric acid solution used. The solubility of 
bonemeal and rock phosphate in citric acid solution increases 
with the fineness of the material; samples of these substances 
should be analysed in the state in which they are received, and 
should not be ground previously to analysis. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Minute Quantities of Arsenic. III. 0. 

Billeter and E. Marfurt (Helv. Chim. Acta , 1923, 6, 771 — 779). — 
Previous work on the detection of minute Quantities of arsenic (cf. 
A., 1919, ii, 32; this vol., ii, 335) left two points still in an unsatis¬ 
factory state. The destruction of organic matter is not absolutely 
complete and the quantitative estimation of the arsenic by com¬ 
parison of the mirrors is imperfect. The first difficulty may be 
overcome as follows. The organic matter to be tested is treated 
with fuming nitric acid and sulphuric acid as before, the nitric 
acid driven off, the sulphuric acid solution neutralised with sodium 
carbonate, and evaporated to dryness. There are then added, for 
20 g. of organic matter, 2 g. of potassium perchlorate and 0-3 g. 
of potassium bromide and the mixture is transferred little by 
little to a platinum crucible heated to redness, finishing with a 
gentle fusion. The distillation with sulphuric acid is then carried 
out as before. The sensitivity of the Marsh apparatus is increased 
by forming the mirror in a capillary tube at a point which will 
just prevent the passage of a platinum wire 0*3 mm. thick. 

For the estimation of the arsenic in the mirror, the portion 
of tube containing the mirror is treated with five to ten times 
the theoretical quantity of iodine solution and a little sodium 
hydrogen carbonate in a stoppered test-tube. After two or three 
hours the arsenic has all dissolved and the excess of iodine is 
titrated with thiosulphate, using starch as indicator. The solutions 
used are 0*005 to O’OliV, and the necessary degree of refinement 
is obtained by using special burettes, one of 0*5 c.c. capacity gradu¬ 
ated to 0*002 c.c. and one of 2 c.c. graduated to 0*01 c.c. for larger 
quantities. Accuracy to 0*03 m.mg. of arsenic is claimed by this 
method. Experiments to determine the proportion of the original 
arsenic recovered in the mirror showed that the yield is greater 
the smaller the quantity of arsenic being dealt with. Starting 
with 100 m.mg. of arsenic, 92*5% was found in the mirror, whilst 
with 1 m.mg. or less, 99% was found. E. H. R. 

Simple Method of Estimating Arsenic. Poussigtjes (Ann. 
Chim . Analyt. 9 1923, 5, 263—267).—Copaux’s method of esti¬ 
mating phosphates by measuring the volume of the oily yellow 
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liquid formed by their interaction with sodium molybdate solution 
in the presence of sulphuric acid and ether is slightly modified and 
extended to arsenic. Nitric acid (d 1*20) is used instead of sulphuric 
acid and the ether must be free from alcohol. A special graduated 
tube similar to a Gerber milk tube but larger in size is used for the 
estimation, and the liquid is deposited in the graduated end by 
centrifuging. The apparatus is calibrated by testing a solution of 
known arsenic content and a correction is applied for the solubility 
—which is considerable—of the oily liquid in the acid layer. If 
100 c.c. of liquid, corresponding with 1 g. of the mineral, are taken, 
minerals containing less than 1*16% of arsenic give no oily deposit 
owing to the solubility of the latter, but this difficulty can be 
overcome by suitably concentrating the solution before testing. The 
density of the aqueous phase must be kept low or the yellow liquid 
will not sink. The presence of metals does not affect the results, 
but in the presence of antimony the mineral should be dissolved in 
hydrochloric and tartaric acids. Citric acid, alcohol, and too great 
excess of sulphuric acid are harmful, and phosphoric acid must be 
absent. Specimen analyses given agree well with gravimetric 
analyses of the same samples. H. C. R. 

The Estimation of Arsenic as Silver Arsenate. W. 

Eschweiler and W. Rohrs (Z. angew. Chem ., 1923, 36, 464— 
466).—The arsenate solution, obtained either by fusion of the 
material with sodium hydroxide and nitrate or by oxidation of an 
ammoniacal arsenic sulphide solution by means of hydrogen per¬ 
oxide, is acidified with nitric acid and carefully neutralised to 
methyl-orange with ammonia. Two g. of ammonium nitrate and 
1 g. of ammonium acetate are added, and the solution is heated 
to boiling. Silver nitrate solution is added drop by drop until 
the precipitate coagulates and settles, leaving the supernatant 
liquid quite clear. The precipitate is collected, washed with cold 
water, and either heated at 500° and weighed as AggAs0 4 or 
dissolved in nitric acid and its silver content estimated by titration 
with potassium thiocyanate. If chlorides are present, the pre¬ 
cipitate is dissolved in nitric acid and, after filtering off the silver 
chloride, reprecipitated as before. Large quantities of sulphates 
cause the results to be too high; addition of several g. of potassium 
nitrate prevents this interference. [Of. J.8.C.I., 1923, 1046a.] 

A. R. P. 

Estimation of Arsenic in Foods. R. M. Hann (J. Assoc. 
Off. Agric. Chem ., 1923, 7, 48—54).—The addition of potassium 
iodide is recommended in the estimation of arsenic by the Gutzeit 
method in order to ensure complete evolution of the arsenic. 
Hydrochloric acid may be used in place of sulphuric acid. W. P. S. 

Direct Estimation of Arsenic in Toxicology. J. Lewis 

(J. S. African Chem. Inst., 1923, 6, 65—68).—In the estimation Of 
arsenic in toxicological specimens by Green's method (A., 1920, ii, 
634) equally trustworthy results are obtained whether the organic 
matter is destroyed by evaporation with sulphuric acid and nitric 
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acid or the material simply disintegrated by boiling with dilute 
BUlphuric acid without oxidation. In both cases, the loss amounts 
to about 0*1 mg. when dealing with 1 mg. quantities of arsenic 
trioxide. W. P. S. 

The Separation of Arsenic from Antimony and Tin. 

Ludwig Moser (Z. anal . Chem ., 1923, 63, 40—41).—A criticism of 
J&rvinen’s paper (this vol., ii, 254) in which attention is directed to 
the earlier work of Moser and Ehrlich (this vol., ii, 315) showing that 
arsenic trichloride is removed completely from a solution saturated 
with hydrogen chloride by heating on a water-bath whilst passing 
a current of air through the liquid. The reduction of arsenic acid 
to arsenious acid by ferrous sulphate is complete only in strong 
hydrochloric acid solutions. Jarvinen’s statement that arsenic 
acid is volatile from hydrochloric acid solutions is incorrect; 
potassium chlorate does not oxidise arsenious to arsenic acid 
completely in these solutions, and it is the unoxidised portion of the 
arsenio that is volatilised. A. R. P. 

Microanalytical Estimation of Carbon and Hydrogen by 
Pregl’s Method. A. Friedrich (Z. angew. Chem., 1923, 36, 
481—482).—Too large an increase in weight in the absorption 
vessels may be traced to impurities given off by the rubber con¬ 
nexions or contained in the oxygen used. The rubber connexions 
should be reduced to a minimum, and should be previously washed 
for two hours in hot sodium hydroxide (40—50%), then washed free 
from alkali, and finally steamed out for two hours. Impurities in 
the oxygen may be removed by passing the gas over red-hot copper 
oxide and absorbing any carbon dioxide formed with 50% sodium 
hydroxide. New absorption vessels tend to lose slightly in weight 
when wiped with a moist cloth and should be boiled out before 
being used for the first time. Using lead peroxide asbestos, as 
described by Pregl, the combustion tube and contents require to 
be heated to redness for only two to three hours before use, and not 
for several weeks, as commonly supposed. W. T. K. B. 

Analysis of Combustible Gases. Enrique Hauser (Bull. 
Soc. chim., 1923, [iv], 33, 1141—1232).—A lecture delivered, 23rd 
May, 1922, before the Society chimique de Franoe. H. J. E. 

The Application of Micro-analysis to the Elementary 
Analysis of Fuels. H. Gault and Maurice Nicloux [with 
G. Pfersoh and R. Guillemet] (Bull. Soc . chim., 1923, [iv], 
33, 1299—1304).—In carrying out estimations of the carbon 
and hydrogen content of a series of bituminous schists by the 
ordinary methods, inconsistent results were obtained. The method 
of micro-analysis was therefore tried, the quantities of material used 
being from 3*-—5 mg., and this gave concordant results; moreover, 
a considerable saving of time was effected. The authors are of 
opinion that these advantages would be gained by using the method 
in other oases of fuel analysis. H, J. E. 
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Tha 11 Pyro-Taxmic Acid " Method for Estimating Carbon 
Moncodde in Blood and Air. R. R. Sayers, W. P. Yant, and 
G. W. Jones (U.S. Bur . Mines Bepts. Investigations , 1923, No. 2486; 
cf. Sayers and Yant, A., 1922, ii, 868).—Blood-standards not being 
permanent, standards are prepared from pigments for use in the 
method of estimation of carbon monoxide in blood whereby normal 
blood forms a grey suspension but blood containing carbon monoxide 
a light carmine precipitate when treated in aqueous dilution with a 
mixture of tannic acid and pyrogallol. Estimations with blood 
are accurate to ±6%; calculations therefrom of the carbon monoxide 
content of air are accurate to 0*005% of the total volume when not 
more than 0*05% is present, or 0*03% when 0*18% is present. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

The Residue from Silica in Rock Analysis, M. Atjrotjsseau 
(J. Washington Acad. Sci ., 1923,13, 330—332).—The residue which 
remains after silica (obtained in the usual course of analysis) has 
been treated with hydrofluoric acid is usually quite small in quantity. 
The author has examined such a residue obtained during the analysis 
of a silicic andesite; it amounted to 0*52% of the mineral and 
contained A1 2 0 3 12*7%, Fe 2 O s 24*7%, MgO 15*8%, Ti0 2 30*0%, and 
S0 3 8*0%, together with small quantities of calcium, phosphoric 
afcid, and manganese. W. P. S. 

Separation and Estimation of Potassium and Sodium. 
A Perchlorate Precipitation Process using Normal Butyl 
Alcohol. G. Frederick Smith (J. Amer. Chem. Soc. 9 1923, 45, 
2072—2080).—A method has been developed for the separation and 
estimation of sodium and potassium, which depends on the precipi¬ 
tation of potassium perchlorate from aqueous solution by the 
addition of a comparatively large volume of n-butyl alcohol. The 
method of procedure is as follows. The mixed chlorides of sodium 
and potassium, which must be free from sulphate, are evaporated to 
dryness with an excess of perchloric acid. Two or three c.c. of 
water are added and the perchlorate dissolved bv heating; then 65 
or 100 c.c. of n-butyl alcohol containing 0*5—1% of perchloric acid, 
the larger volume being taken when 3 c.c. of water are required to 
dissolve the perchlorates, are heated to boiling and added slowly 
with vigorous stirring to the perchlorate solution. This effects the 
precipitation of the potassium perchlorate, and after all has been 
precipitated the whole is gently boiled for half a minute and cooled to 
room temperature. The precipitate is collected on a Gooch crucible, 
washed with 10 portions of 1—2 c.c. of the precipitating solution, 
dried at 125 — 250°, cooled, and weighed. The filtrate and washings 
are evaporated to dryness and the sodium is estimated as sulphate. 
This process is rapid and gives excellent results. The solubility of 
potassium chlorate in anhydrous w-butyl alcohol, and in that 
containing various quantities of water and perchloric acid, has been 
determined at 25°, The amount dissolved is very small; the 
quantity dissolved in the solution used for precipitation is only 
1 mg. per 100 c.c. J. F. S. 
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Es ti mat ion of the Titratable Alkali of the Blood with Bi a it ro- 
salicylic Acid. James B. Sumner and Roger S. Hubbard 
[with Lucy L. Fenner] (J. Bid . Chem ., 1923,56,701—709).—Green- 
wald and Lewman’s method (this vol., ii, 87) has been modified, 
dinitrosalicylic acid being used in place of picric acid. This has the 
advantage that the total dinitrosalicylic acid in the filtrate may be 
readily estimated colorimetrically by means of the coloration 
produced with ferric chloride. E. S. 

Comparative Tests "of Various Volumetric Methods for 
the Estimation of Sodium Sulphide. Anon ( Chem . Ztg., 
1923, 47, 752—753).—Results obtained by the gravimetric method 
(oxidation with bromine water followed by precipitation of the 
liquid with barium chloride) of estimating sodium sulphide in various 
preparations of the salt were compared with those obtained by the 
following five volumetric methods : (1) Direct titration with iodine 
of the slightly acidified solution, (2) addition of excess of iodine to 
the acid solution followed by titration of the excess with thiosulphate, 
(3) direct titration without acidifying, (4) addition of excess of iodine 
without acidifying, followed by titration with thiosulphate, (5) direct 
titration with iodine in the presence of 0*5—2*0 g. of sodium hydrogen 
carbonate. Method (1) gave the most satisfactory results, methods 
(3) and (4) were quite good, but not so exact as (1), method (2) gavo 
low and method (5) high results. The presence of carbonate up 
to 4% has practically no influence on the results obtained without 
acidifying, whereas 10% increases the sulphide figures by 1*2%. 

A. R. P. 

The Micro-estimation of Magnesium. St. Gadient ( Helv . 
Chim . Acta , 1923, 6, 729—733).—The method is essentially that of 
Hammett and Adams (A., 1922, ii, 587), modified in somo of its 
details. Exact directions for carrying out the estimation are given. 
When estimating magnesium in scrum by this method, it is un¬ 
necessary first to remove the albumin. [Cf. J.8.G.I. , 1923, Nov.] 

E. H. R. 

The Conductometric Titration of Alkaloids. W. D. Tread¬ 
well and S. Janett ( Helv . Chim . Acta , 1923, 6, 734—743).—Tho 
alkaloids brucine, quinine, narcotine, and morphine can be titrated 
accurately with hydrochloric acid by the conductometric method; 
caffeine is too weak a base to give a distinct break in the titration 
curve. To avoid the formation of non-conducting layers at the 
electrodes of the titration cell, when using direct current, a com¬ 
mutator was used giving alternations of 4—8 per second, and the 
solution was kept stirred with a current of nitrogen. The indicator 
was a high-resistance millivolt meter shunted between the battery 
and the commutator. The current used is a few milliamperes with 
an E.M.F. of eight volts. During titration, the titration curve, 
representing the change of current strength, rises gradually, 
flattening somewhat as the end-point is approached, and rises 
sharply as soon as free acid is present in solution. The break in 
the curve is quite sharp. E. H. R. 
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The Estimation of Zinc by Schaffner’s Method with 
Repeated Precipitation of the Iron# 0. Boy ( Chem . Ztg ., 1923, 
47, 758).—In Schaffner’s method for titrating zinc with sodium 
sulphide, the proportions of free ammonia in assay and standard 
must be the same. If the iron is precipitated several times with 
ammonia to remove the zinc completely, the amounts of free ammonia 
in a series of assays will vary. To rectify this, the solutions should 
be boiled until all free ammonia is expelled and a cloudiness due to 
precipitated basic zinc chloride is produced; 5 c.c. of 1:1-hydro- 
chloric acid are added, followed by 15 c.c. of ammonia, and the 
whole is set aside over-night uncovered. Approximately equal 
quantities of ammonia will be contained in all the trials in the 
morning. A. R. P. 

The Quantitative Treatment of Metals of the Ammonium 
Sulphide Group. G. Luff (Z. anal . Chem ., i923, 63, 32—39).— 
Manganese may be separated from iron and aluminium by one 
precipitation with ammonia, zinc and nickel by two, and cobalt by 
three precipitations by operating as follows: Ten grams of 
ammonium chloride are added for every 100 c.c. of solution, followed 
by ammonia until neutral; the solution is boiled for fifteen minutes, 
then treated with ammonia drop by drop until it reacts just alkaline 
to litmus, and filtered. The precipitate is washed with a hot, 
dilute, faintly ammoniacal solution of ammonium nitrate, and, if 
necessary, redissolved in hydrochloric acid and the process repeated. 
A single precicitation of iron and aluminium by means of pyridine 
serves to separate these elements from manganese satisfactorily; 
in the presence of zinc, nickel, and, especially, cobalt, the precipitate 
contains appreciable quantities of these elements and should be 
redissolved in acid and reprecipitated with ammonia. The pyridine 
precipitation is carried out in the same manner as that by means of 
ammonia, 5 c.c. of pyridine being added to each 100 c.c. of solution 
containing 10 g. of ammonium chloride. A. R. P. 

[Estimation of Manganese and of Zinc as Sulphates.] 

W. F. Hillebrand (Z. anal Chem ., 1923, 63, 41—42).—It is 
pointed out that contrary to Huber’s statement (A., 1922, ii, 398) 
manganese sulphate is slowly decomposed at 600° and that the 
heating should be conducted at 450—500° (cf. Blum, A., 1912, ii, 
1214). Gutbier and Staib’s observation (A., 1922, ii, 396), that 
zinc sulphate, heated with an excess of sulphuric acid, tenaciously 
retains traces of free acid, is confirmed. A. R. P. 

Volumetric Estimation of Iron. A New Method of Reduc¬ 
tion. P. F. Thompson (Proc. Australasian Inst . Mining Met ., 
1922, N.S., No. 47, 343—346).—Zinc sulphide emulsion is prepared 
by passing hydrogen sulphide, with occasional additions of ammonia 
solution, into a solution of 100 g. of zinc sulphate in 2 litres of water 
until precipitation is complete, decanting, washing the precipitate 
a few times with very dilute sulphuric acid, and diluting to 2 litres. 
To a hot solution of ferric iron in dilute sulphurio acid, Hie emulsion 
is slowly added until a decided turbidity is obtained; the liquid 
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is boiled until a drop, tested with thiocyanate, indicates complete 
reduction. If a brown sulphide is formed, the solution is filtered. 
After being boiled with dilute sulphuric acid and a little marble 
until the sulphur has become granular and hydrogen sulphide 
removed, the ferrous iron is estimated in the usual way. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

Quantitative Separation of Uranium from Thorium and 
the Rare Earths in Pitchblende by Means of Sodium Thio¬ 
sulphate. W. Riss (Chew, Ztg ., 1923, 47, 766—766).—The 
pitchblende is dissolved in nitric acid, the insoluble matter separated, 
and tho filtrate evaporated to dryness several times to remove the 
acid. The residue is dissolved in water, exactly neutralised with 
dilute ammonia, and sodium thiosulphate added in excess. The 
solution is boiled for ten minutes, and left for twenty-four hours. 
If sufficient thiosulphate has been used, the supernatant liquid is 
almost colourless, and the precipitate contains all the thorium, the 
greater part of the uranium, and small quantities of rare earths 
(chiefly cerium). To separate the rare earths completely, the 
precipitate is redissolved in hydrochloric acid and reprecipitated. 
The precipitate is then dissolved in hydrochloric acid and the 
thorium precipitated with oxalic acid, ignited, and weighed as 
thorium oxide, which should be pure white. To determine uranium, 
the oxalic acid in the filtrate is destroyed by evaporating to dryness 
and heating the residue with concentrated sulphuric acid. The 
uranium can then be precipitated with ammonia. The filtrate, 
after the separation of the thiosulphate precipitate, is tested for 
thorium, and if this is absent, precipitated with oxalic acid, which 
removes the rare earths. Iron is precipitated with ammonium 
carbonate, and the rest of the uranium with ammonia, the two 
uranium precipitates being ignited and weighed together. 

H. C. R. 

Colorimetric Estimation of Small Quantities of Bismuth. 

L. CUNY and G. Poirot (J. Pharm. Chim ., 1923,28, [vii], 215—223). 
•—The orange-coloured colloidal solutions of quinine iodobismuthate 
given by a standard bismuth solution and the solution to be esti¬ 
mated are compared colorimetrically. For the standard solution, 
2*23 g. of bismuth oxide are dissolved in, and made up to 1 litre with, 
10% nitric acid, and 25 c.c. of this solution are added to 175 c.c. of 
10% nitric acid and made up to 1 litre with distilled water. To 
5 c.c. of this solution are added 3 c.c. of a clear, 10% solution of 
gum arabic, then 1 c.c. of a solution containing 1 g. of quinine 
hydrate and 6 c.c. of 10% nitric acid per 100 c.c., and finally 1 c.c. 
of a 5% solution of potassium iodide. The solution under esti¬ 
mation, with additions as above, is compared with a thickness of 
5 mm. of the standard, and the thickness required for matching the 
colour is arranged, by suitable dilution, to be between 4 and 7 mm. 
la a series of test estimations the maximum error was 3*5%. Tho 
presence of various substances, e.g., hydrochloric, sulphuric, and acetic 
acids, and various metallic salts, vitiates the results. Coloured 
precipitates or colloidal solutions are given by salts of the following 
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metals: silver (yellow), mercurous (dirty green, changing to red), 
mercuric (yellow), lead (light yellow), stannous (orange; but no 
reaction in presence of gum arabic), antimony (dark yellow), copper 
(brown), ferric (liberation of iodine and formation of quinine 
periodide), cadmium (white). Salts may also cause flocculation of 
the colloidal quinine iodobismuthate. W. T. K. B. 

Tests of Officinal Vaselin, Liquid Vaselin, Paraffin, and 
Light Petroleum: Action of Cold Concentrated Sulphuric 
Acid. F. Richard ( J . Pharm . Chim., 1923, [vii], 28, 209—214).— 
The author suggests the abolition from the French “ Codex ” of the 
vague directions for testing pharmaceutical vaselins, etc., with 60% 
sulphuric acid. It is preferable to triturate or agitate the material 
with twice its weight of cold concentrated sulphuric acid, after an 
hour’s contact, with which no more than a pale yellow coloration 
should be obtained. The material should also have a neutral 
reaction to litmus and leave no ponderable ash or residue when 
calcined or evaporated on the boiling water-bath. W. T. K. B. 

Use of the Salts of the Arylsulphonhalogenoamides in the 
Estimation of Phenols. Elwyn Roberts (T., 1923,123, 2707— 
2712). 

The Effect of Phenol in the Estimation of Reducing Sugars 
by the Picramic Acid Methods. H. 0. Sweany (J. Lab. Clin . 
Med., 1923, 8, 572—578).—Phenol, present at a concentration of 
1 in 4,000, causes a two- to three-fold increase of colour in the 
estimation of sugar by Lewis and Benedict’s or Benedict’s method. 
The phenols present in normal blood cause a 10% error in the 
estimation of blood-sugar by the former, but not by the latter, 
method. It is likewise essential to eliminate phenols from urine 
before estimating the sugar by picramic acid methods which are' also 
inapplicable in the case of sugar solutions preserved by phenols 
and many related substances. The phenol may possibly react with 
the decomposition products of dextrose to give a product which 
either is coloured or becomes reduced to picric or picramic acid. 

Chemical Abstracts. 

The Chemical Analysis of Cotton. I. The Absorption 
of Methylene-blue by Cotton. Constance Birtwell, Douglas 
Arthur Clibbens, and Bert P. Ridge (J. Text. Inst., 1923, 14, 
T, 297—313).—An examination has been made of the relations 
between the absorption of methylene-blue by bleached cotton and 
(1) the ash content of the cotton, in view of the work by Rona and 
Michaclis (A., 1920, ii, 475), (2) the origin of the raw cotton, and 
(3) the nature of the bleaching process. Two analytical methods 
are described. The first, a colorimetric method, employs solutions 
of methylene-blue hydrochloride about 0*05 to 0-25 millimole per 
litre, made by diluting a solution containing 10 millimoles per litre, 
which is standardised by titration with titanous chloride. The 
cotton is shaken with the dye solution (usually 0*4 millimole per 1.) 
for eighteen hours in a stoppered bottle and then the free liquid is 
compared in a Kober-Klett colorimeter with a standard about half 
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as strong as the original (0*2 millimole per 1.). The weight of cotton 
is so chosen that the colorimeter reading is nearly the same for the 
test as for the control, say, 17—23 as against 20, since the depths of 
colour of methylene-blue solutions are not strictly proportional to 
their concentrations. For normally-bleached American cotton, 
the quantity required, under the above conditions, is about 1*5—2 g. 
for 50 c.c. of dye; of bleached Egyptian cotton, 0*8—1 g. is sufficient. 

The second analytical method is for more concentrated solutions 
of dye, about 2*5 to 3*5 millimoles per litre. The methylene-blue 
solutions are titrated with a solution of naphthol-yellow-S, which 
gives a reddish-brown precipitate, the supernatant liquid changing 
ultimately from blue to yellow. The yellow solution can be stand¬ 
ardised against methylene-blue, or the dye itself, C 10 H 4 O 8 N 2 SNa 2 , 
can be recrystallised from dilute alcohol and accurately weighed 
out. In order to use a high proportion of cotton relatively to the 
volume of methylene-blue, and to recover most of the liquid for 
titration, the cotton is placed in the bottom of a wide tube con¬ 
stricted in the middle, left immersed in the dye for eighteen hours, 
and then the tube is inverted into a wider tube and centrifuged for 
fifteen to thirty seconds at 1,500 r.p.m. Using about 2-5 g. of 
cotton and 15 c.c. of dye, it is possible to recover 12—13 c.c. of 
clear liquid for titration. The approach of the end-point when 
adding naphthol-yellow-S is detected by observing the colour of a 
drop of the liquid on a glass rod, and thereafter the tube is cen¬ 
trifuged after each addition until the blue gives place to yellow. 

The first important result obtained is the pro6f that an increase 
in the ash content of the cotton, or, more strictly, in the alkalinity 
of the ash, causes an increased adsorption of methylene-blue, other 
factors being constant. In order to study other effects, it is neces¬ 
sary, therefore, to wash the cotton submitted for examination under 
controlled conditions before further tests. Agitation with 0*1 N- 
acid for two or three hours, followed by washing with distilled 
water, finally on a centrifuge, until the washings are indifferent to 
an iodide-iodate-stareh mixture, is recommended. A second result 
of general importance is the proof that Egyptian cotton, although 
bleached and washed by the same process, absorbs distinctly more 
methylene-blue than American cotton, even if the Egyptian cotton 
is grown in America. The other results have significance in the 
practice of bleaching, but it may be said that, from cotton material 
of known origin, the methylene-blue absorption offers a method of 
quantitatively following the progressive purification of cotton 
cellulose during bleaching, and ultimately of measuring the success 
of the bleaching operation, that is, of determining whether “ over¬ 
bleaching ” or inefficient scouring have occurred. J. C. W. 

Titrimetric Estimation of Formic Acid. Bror Holmberg 
and Sven Lindberg (Ber., 1923, 56, [B], 2048—2052).— The 
authors take advantage of the fact that when a formate reduces 
mercuric chloride to the mercurous form, one equivalent of hydrogen 
chloride is liberated. The solution to be tested is neutralised, 
excess of standard baryta added, and boiled for about an hour to 
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complete the oxidation of the formate. Then sodium or potassium 
bromide solution is added to ensure the precipitation of the calomel, 
the solution is made acid with a known amount of hydrochloric 
acid, and boiled to expel the carbon dioxide. Finally, the solution 
is again neutralised with baryta. The difference between the acid 
added and the sum of the two portions of baryta obviously gives the 
amount of acid formed and is equivalent to the formate reduced. 
The method gives good results and can be used in the presence of 
acetates. H. H. 

Estimation of Amino-acids by Electrometric Titration. 

EbikM. P. Widmark and Erik L. Larsson ( Biochem . Z., 1923, 140, 
284—294).—Amino-acids behave during electrometric titration with 
strong alkali as weak acids devoid of amphoteric character. By 
measuring the increasing conductivity of amino-acid solutions 
during the gradual addition of small volumes of l‘0A-sodium 
hydroxide and plotting the results, it was found that the increase 
was linear up to a point corresponding with complete neutralisation, 
beyond which a much more rapid increase was noted. The amount 
of alkali used up to the point of break in continuity serves as a means 
of estimation. Dibasic acids show two such points, one correspond¬ 
ing with each carboxyl group. The method is applicable to 
dipeptides and to all the amino-acids examined with the sole 
exception of arginine. J. P. 

Estimation of Small Quantities of Oxalic Acid. Appli¬ 
cation to Urine. J. Khotjri (Ann. Chim. Anulyt ., 1923, [ii], 
5, 205—207).—The solution containing oxalic acid is evaporated, 
the residue obtained is treated with a known volume of alcoholic 
carbamide solution and again evaporated; the excess of carb¬ 
amide is then extracted with ethyl alcohol or amyl alcohol, and, 
after the alcoholic solution has been evaporated, estimated by 
the hypobromite method. The difference between this quantity 
and that present originally (as estimated in another portion of the 
carbamide solution) gives the amount of carbamide combined 
with the oxalic acid as carbamide oxalate, 2C0(NH 2 )2,C 2 H 2 0 4 . 
In the case of urine, the oxalic acid which may be present is 
extracted with ether, the solvent is evaporated, and the residue 
obtained treated as described. W. P. S. 

Estimation of p-Sulphamidobenzoic Acid in 44 Saccharin." 

0. Beyer ( Ctiem . Zig ., 1923, 47, 744).—An investigation into the 
degree of accuracy of methods of estimating p-sulphamido-benzoic 
acid in commercial “ saccharin ” showed that the German official 
method (A., 1920, ii, 518) is capable of showing quantities of 1% 
and upwards when 10 g. of the sample are taken for analysis and 
may be considered sufficiently accurate for practical purposes. 
Hefelmann’s method does not give such good results, and is not so 
convenient, because saccharin does not dissolve so readily in the 
73% sulphuric acid prescribed as in the 25% hydrochloric acid 
prescribed in the official method. H. G. R. 
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Detection of Ethyl Phthalate in Brandy. S. Eillbs ( Z . 

Uniers. Nahr. Qenussm ., 1923, 45, 379—381).—In the presence of 
concentrated sulphuric acid, pyrogallol gives a violet coloration 
with ethyl phthalate. In testing plain brandies, 20—30 c.c. of 
the sample are treated with 5 drops of 15% sodium hydroxide and 
evaporated to dryness before the test is applied. In the case of 
products containing sugar and extract matter such as formic 
acid, 20—50 c.c. of the sample diluted with an equal volume of 
water are extracted with 25 c.c. of light petroleum (b. p. 30—50°). 
Tinctures should be treated with the minimum necessary quantity 
of lead acetate and filtered before dilution and extraction with light 
petroleum. The light petroleum extract is evaporated to dryness 
without the addition of sodium hydroxide and the test applied to 
the residue. The test is sensitive to 0*01 % of ethyl phthalate in 
straight brandies and to 0*1—0*4% in cases in which extraction 
with light petroleum is necessary. H. C. R. 

Estimation of Phenolphthalein. S. Palkin (J. Assoc. Off. 
Agric. Chem ., 1923, 7, 14—17).—The iodine method described 
previously by the author yields fairly trustworthy results, but there 
is a tendency for the figures obtained to be too low. An alternative 
method, in which the phenolphthalein is precipitated from its 
alkaline solution by the addition of hydrochloric acid and then 
extracted with ether and weighed, gives results which are slightly 
too high. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Phenylcinchoninic Acid (Cinchophen, 
Atophan). William Rabak (J. Assoc. Off Agric. Chem., 1923, 
7, 32—34). — To estimate phenylcinchoninic acid in tablets or 
powders, 1 g. of the sample is extracted repeatedly with hot alcohol, 
the alcoholic extracts are filtered, the filtrate is treated with an 
excess of jY/ 10-sodium hydroxide solution, and then titrated with 
N /10-hydrochlorio acid, using [phenolphthalein as indicator. Each 
c.c. of iV/lO-alkali solution is equivalent to 0*02491 g. of phenyl¬ 
cinchoninic acid. * W. P. S. 

Gravimetric Method for Estimating the Hydroxyl Value 
and the Acetyl Value [of Oils]. E. B. Elsbach {Chem. 
Vimchau, 1923, 30, 235 — 237). — The oil is healed at 100° in a 
flask provided with a tube sealed through the side of the neck 
and bent at right angles inside the flask, so that it passes down¬ 
wards and terminates in a constriction close to the bottom of the 
flask. Dry carbon dioxide or nitrogen is passed through this 
tube into the oil, which is heated until constant in weight, 4—6 c.c. 
of acetic anhydride are then added, and the flask is again heated, 
a reflux condenser being used. When the acetylation is complete, 
the reflux condenser is removed and dry carbon dioxide again 
passed through the heated liquid until the excess of acetic anhydride 
is removed. If p denotes the percentage increase in weight, based 
on the original weight of the oil, the hydroxyl value is p x 13*354 
and the acetyl value p x 13*354/1 +p/100. The latter, being based 
on the weight of acetylated oil, is always less than the former. 
The determination takes two and a half to four hours. H. C. R. 
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Estimation of Formaldehyde in Presence oi Substances 
Found in Formalin. P. Bobgstbom (J. Amer. Chem . Soc ., 1923, 
45, 2150—2155).—The iodometric method (this vol., ii, 590) can 
be used for the estimation of formaldehyde in the presence of 
methyl alcohol, formic acid, or pure methylal, but not in the 
presence of acetone or ethyl alcohol. The hydrogen peroxide 
method (loc. cit.) can be used if methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, 
formic acid, or methylal is present; if acetone is present in con¬ 
centration equal to that of the formaldehyde, the figure obtained 
for the latter will be about 2% high. Methyl alcohol, ethyl alcohol, 
formic acid, or methylal does not affect the estimation of formalde¬ 
hyde by the neutral sulphite method (loc. cit.), but acetone intro¬ 
duces an error which cannot readily be corrected. W. S. N. 

Estimation of the Purity of Vanillin. S. B. Phillips (Analyst, 
1923, 48, 307—373).—A volumetric method of estimating vanillin is 
described depending on the formation of an anhydro-derivative 
by the interaction of vanillin and p-toluidine dissolved in 80% 
alcohol. This compound contains the original hydroxyl group of 
the vanillin, and is therefore soluble in alkali, giving a yellow 
solution. A measured excess of standard alkali is added, followed 
by a comparatively large volume of cold water. The addition 
of standard acid first neutralises the excess of alkali, and then 
liberates the anhydro-derivative from its sodium salt. The first 
drop of acid which liberates th6 derivative gives a yellow turbidity, 
the free derivative being practically insoluble in the liquid phase. 
The volume of alkali required for the titration of the vanillin is 
thus obtained. Accurate results are obtained when benzoic acid 
is present as an adulterant in quantities up to 10%, but with 
higher percentages of acid it is advisable to use a gravimetric 
method. No sample of first class vanillin was found to contain 
more than 1% of acid (as vanillic acid) although some of the 
samples had been kept in cardboard containers for ten years. 
The gravimetric method suggested comprises the precipitation of 
vanillin as the semicarbazone from dilute acetic acid solution. 
The precipitate is easy to wash and filter, and may be dried in a 
water oven for six to eight hours without losing a weighable quan¬ 
tity by volatilisation. The vanillin may be separated from 
impurities such as piperonal by dissolving the semicarbazone in 
ammonium hydroxide solution. Vanillinsemicarbazone, by virtue 
of its hydroxyl group, forms a soluble ammonium salt giving a 
yellow solution, whilst piperonalsemicarbazone is insoluble. Test 
analyses in which piperonal was added to vanillin gave results 
agreeing with the actual percentage present to within 1 part in 
450 parts. Details of the purification of the vanillin used in this 
work and of the p-toluidine used in the volumetrio method are 
given. The oxidation of samples of purified vanillin exposed to 
air, moisture, and light was practically negligible. With vanillin 
in solution* however, oxidation proceeds much more rapidly, whilst 
solutions of vanillin in alkali behave similarly to alkaline pyre- 
gallate solution. The following corrected melting points are 
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given : vanillinsemicarbazone, 232°; piperonalsemicarbazone, 218°; 
vanillin p-nitrophenylhydrazone, 223°; vanillin-p-bromophenyl* 
hydrazone, 148°. H. C. R. 

“ Permutite M as a Reagent for Amines. John C. White- 
hobn (J. Biol. Chem ., 1923, 56, 751—764).—Bases with a dis¬ 
sociation constant of not less than 5x10 9 (for example, alkyl- 
amines, basic amino-acids, histamine, tyramine) may be removed 
almost completely from neutral, and less completely from acid or 
alkaline, solution in water by shaking with, or preferably by filtra¬ 
tion through, permutite. Other solvents (ethyl alcohol, amyl 
alcohol, ether) may also be employed, but the same bases are 
not necessarily removed as from water. Recoveiy of the bases 
is best effected by treatment of the permutite with a saturated 
solution of potassium chloride. A study of the reaction with 
ammonium chloride has shown that the mass law is obeyed; in 
the expression [NH 4 Cl][Na permutite] =Ijl[NH 4 permutite][NaCl], 
K has a value of 0*75. The temperature coefficient of the reaction 
between 0° and 17° is 16. 

A colorimetric method for the estimation of adrenaline, based 
on its removal from interfering substances by means of permutite, 
is being worked out. E. S. 

Determination of the Benzoylecgonine, Tropacocaine, and 
Ecgonine Yields of the Coca Leaf. A. W. K. de Jong (Indischc 
Mercuur , 1923, 46, 305).—The benzene extract of the leaves is 
evaporated, treated with 1% acetic acid, then with alcohol, and 
the residue redissolved in benzene from which the benzoylecgonine 
crystallises. Ecgonine is estimated in the remaining benzene 
solution by polarimetry. For the estimation of tropacocaine, the 
benzene extract is shaken with 0-1A-hydrochloric acid, which is 
titrated with 0*1 A-sodium hydroxide. Chemical Abstracts. 

Estimation of Procaine (Novocaine). Alfred W. Hanson 
(J. Assoc. Off. Agric. Chem 1923, 7, 17—20).—The bromide- 
bromate method described previously (A., 1922, ii, 405) is trust¬ 
worthy, and the presence of small amounts of nitrates does not 
interfere. When the substance is extracted from its ammoniacal 
solution and titrated, the results obtained tend to be too low. 

W. P. S. 

Detection of apoMorphine. L. von Itallie ( Pharm . Week- 
blad , 1923, 60, 1046—1049).—The method of Feinbcrg (Z. physiol. 
Chem. 9 1913, 84, 363) is not always trustworthy. In a neutral 
solution, in presence of oxidising agents, red, violet, or blue 
colorations are imparted to organic solvents by traces of apo- 
morphine after keeping. Ammonium persulphate, after addition 
of pure sodium hydrogen carbonate, gives a strong reaction with 
one part of apo morphine in 100,000 parts. S. I. L. 

Improved Method for the Estimation of Nicotine in 
Tobacco and Tobacco Extracts. O. M. Shedd (J. Agric . Res., 
1923, 24, 961—970).—One g. of tobacco extract (more if much 
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lower than 40% grade) or 5 g. of dried and powdered tobacco 
are moistened with 25 c.c. of alcoholic sodium hydroxide solution 
(NaOH, 6 g.; water, 40 c.c.; 90% ilcohol, 60 c.c.) For extracts 
twice this quantity is used, and enough calcium carbonate is added 
to make the whole into a moist mass. The mixture is extracted 
for five hours in a Soxhlet extractor with ether. The cooling water 
of the condenser should not be above 20° and the volume of solvent 
in the extraction flask should not be allowed to become less than 
25 c.c. After extraction, excess of ether is removed, but the 
residual volume must not go below the minimum necessary to keep 
all extracted matter in solution. The ether extract is transferred 
to a separating funnel (washing out the flask first with ether and 
then with dilute hydrochloric acid) and washed with 4—6 portions 
(10 c.c. each) of cold dilute hydrochloric acid (1 :4). A tendency 
to the formation of emulsions can be prevented by the addition of 
1 c.c. of alcohol. Successive washings are filtered through glass 
wool into a 100 c.c. graduated flask. Washing with acid should 
be continued until no precipitate with the silicotungstic reagent is 
produced. The accumulated washings are made up to a standard 
volume, and an aliquot portion corresponding with about 0*25 g. 
of extract or 1—2 g. of tobacco, removed and diluted with water 
to 400—500 c.c. Sufficient hydrochloric acid (1:4) is added to 
ensure the presence of at least 3 c.c. per 100 c.c. of liquid. One c.c. 
of silicotungstic acid reagent (12% of the acid 
4H 2 0,Si0 2 ,l2W0 3 ,22H 2 0 

—others are useless) is added for each 0*01 g. of nicotine presumed 
to be present. The mixture is stirred thoroughly until the crystal¬ 
line precipitate will settle rapidly. A few drops of the supernatant 
liquid are tested to ensure that excess of the reagent has been 
added. After eighteen to twenty-four hours the precipitate is 
filtered, preferably through a Hirsch or Buchner funnel, and 
washed with dilute hydrochloric acid (1: 1000), dried, and trans¬ 
ferred without removal from the filter-paper to a platinum crucible. 
The latter is heated until all carbon is eliminated and finally ignited 
over a Teclu or Meker burner for not more than ten minutes. The 
weight of precipitate x 0*114 gives the weight of nicotine. 

A. G. P. 

[Analysis of] Potatoes with a High Content of Solanine. 

A. Bomer and H. Mattis (Z. Unters, Nahr. Genus&m., 1923, 45, 
288—291).—Solanine was estimated in potatoes by a variation of 
von Morgenstera’s method, in which the extracted juice was made 
alkaline with ammonia, evaporated to dryness with 10 g. of kiesel- 
guhr, and extracted for five hours in Soxhlet’s apparatus with 
95% alcohol. The alcohol was evaporated off and the residue 
twice precipitated from warm dilute acetic acid solution with 
ammonia. The colourless product was weighed. The results 
obtained by this method were in some cases even higher than those 
given for the impure product of Schmiedeberg and Meyer’s method, 
and were nearly twice those given by von Morgenstem’s method 
for the same samples. They varied from 25*3 to 58*8 mg. per 
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100 g. for some samples of potatoes which were inedible, the values 
for normal potatoes being 2*0 — 7-5 mg. per 100 g. H. C. B. 

Estimation of Pyramidone. Alfred W. Hanson (J. Assoc. 
Off. Agric . Chem., 1923, 7, 29—32).—Pyramidone may be extracted 
from its alkaline solution by chloroform, the extract then evaporated, 
the residue dried, and weighed. If desired, this residue may be 
converted into the hydrochloride, by evaporation with hydrochloric 
acid, and weighed as such, or the solution of the hydrochloride 
may be treated with silver nitrate solution and the silver chloride 
collected and weighed. The weight of silver chloride found is 
multiplied by 1*6131 to obtain the amount of pyramidone present. 

The Estimation of Santonin in Flores Cinae (Tansy). L. M 
van den Berg (Pham. Weekblad , 1923, 60, 858—870).—After 
close examination of the methods of Katz (Arch. Pham., 1899, 
[E], 237) and others, a procedure was worked out, based on treat¬ 
ment of the hot aqueous suspension with dilute hydrochloric acid, 
extraction with chloroform, and recrystallisation from hot dilute 
alcohol. The santonin separated is not always pure, resin being, 
usually present, especially when the santonin content of the powder 
is low. S. 1. L. 

Estimation of Methylene-blue. H. O. Moraw (J. Assoc. 
Off. Agric. Chem., 1923, 7, 20—29).—In the iodometric method 
described, 0*1 g. of the methylene-blue is dissolved in 100 c.c. of 
water, the solution is treated with 30 c.c. of glacial acetic acid, 
and 30 c.c. of N /5-iodine solution are added. After fifty minutes, 
the mixture is diluted with water to 200 c.c., filtered, and the 
excess of iodine is titrated in an aliquot portion of the filtrate. 
Each c.c. of iVyiO-iodine solution is equivalent to 0 007475 g. of 
methylene-blue. W. P. S. 

Fluorescent Oxidation Products of Bilirubin and their 
Importance as Sources of Error in the Detection of Urobilin. 

H. K. Barrenscheen and 0. Weltmann (Biochem. Z., 1923, 140, 
273—278).—The commonly employed method of detecting urobilin 
by oxidation to a green fluorescent substance with iodine in the 
presence of zinc acetate does not give trustworthy results when 
applied to body fluids other than urine. The complications are 
ascribed to the presence of bilirubin. J. P. 

Arsphenamine [Salvarsan]. I. A Colorimetric Method 
for the Estimation of Salvarsan in Blood and Tissues. A. C. 

Kolls and J. B. Youmans (Bull. Johns Hopkins Hosp., 1923, 34, 
149—151).—A colorimetric method for the estimation of salvarsan 
is based on the diazotisation of the amino-groups, and the coupling 
of the diazotised product with orcin to produce a bright red sub¬ 
stance. Details are given for the application of the method to 
whole blood, tissues, spinal fluid, blood plasma, and urine. 

Chemical Abstracts. 
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Improved Temperature Control for the Fulfrich Refracto- 
meter. T. M. Lowry and R. G. Parker ( J. Sci . Instrum ., 1923,1, 
16—21).—Particulars are given of tests of a Pulfrich refractometer 
in which the temperature control is improved by the provision of 
water passages of greater bore than usual, the avoidance of un¬ 
necessary lengths of tube of small bore in the flow system, and 
the use of an additional water-jacket surrounding on three sides 
the liquid under examination. J. S. G. T. 

Volume of the Molecule and Refractive Index. Richard 
Lorenz and W. Herz (Z . anorg. Chem. 9 1923, 127, 205—208, 
369—371; cf. A., 1922, ii, 821).—The quotient, \j/ 9 of molecular 
refractive power, \R£\> by molecular volume for all substances 
should be i/r # =0-331 at the boiling point, and 1/^=0-4668 at absolute 
zero (calculated according to the law of corresponding states). 
These values are quoted for some thirty compounds, and are found 
to deviate more or less from the theoretical. If (n 2 —l)/(n 2 +2) 
really represents the volume of the molecules of a medium oi refrac¬ 
tive index n 9 then there should be some correspondence between 
[R£\ observed and that calculated from the known radius of the 
molecule and the Avogadro number. Satisfactory agreement 
between these values is obtained in the case of carbon dioxide, 
hydrogen, methyl chloride, and ethylene. 

\j/ 9 should be calculable not only from n Si the refractive index at 
the boiling point, but also from D s , the dielectric constant at the 
boiling point. Calculated in this way, xp s approaches more nearly 
to 0-331, the theoretical value, except in the case of dipolar molecules, 
which must show anomalous dispersion. H. H. 

Contraction of Volume and Refractive Index of Liquid 
Mixtures. L. Counson (Arch. Sci. phys. nat. 9 1923, 128, 361— 
369).—The author has determined the respective densities and 
refractive indices, at about 20°, of aqueous solutions of tartaric acid 
and ammonium heptamolybdate containing either 10 or 25 g. per 
litre, and of mixtures of these solutions. The results indicate that 
q and c in Pulfrich’s relation (R—R v )jR—q(D—D v )ID—qc y in 
which D and R are, respectively, the actual values of the density 
and refractive index of the mixture, whilst D v and R v are the 
corresponding values calculated on the assumption that these 
properties are additive in nature (Pulfrich, Z . physikal. Chem. t 
1889,4, 561), are of the same sign (positive). J. S. G. T. 

Disposition of an Arc in a Vacuum permitting the Obtaining 
of Spectra of Metals using Very Small Quantities of Material. 

(Mlle) Berthe Perrette ( Compt . rend. 9 1923,177,876—879).—The 
original paper should be consulted for details (including a diagram of 
the apparatus used). The cathode, of tungsten (or tungsten-thorium), 

VOL. oxxrv. ii. 29 
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is maintained at a high temperature by an auxiliary current. The 
anode, a small disk of tungsten, contains a minute cavity in which 
the experimental material is placed. E. E. T. 

Rontgen Spectrograph for Analytical Chemical Purposes. 

Paul Gunther and Iwan Stranski (Z. physikal. Chem., 1923,106, 
433—441).—A description is given of an X-ray spectrograph, and 
its use for chemical purposes is illustrated by measurements with a 
mixture of the rare earths from monazite from which cerium and 
thorium have been removed. J. F. S. 

The Dependence of the Intensity of Spectral Lines on 
Gas Pressure. L. Strum ( Z . Physik , 1923, 18, 372—378). — 
By application of the theory of probability to electronic orbits in 
their relation to the fields due to neighbouring atoms, an expression 
for the energy, E , emitted in the form of radiation of wave-length X, 
by a gas at pressure p, through which a discharge passes, is deduced 
in the form E=Spe~y ni P 2Z /\ where n is the appropriate quantum 
number associated with the line in the scries formula, and $ and y 
are factors of proportionality. The formula is in accord with 
experimental results, more especially with the results obtained by 
Beatty (Phil. Mag., 1917, [vi], 33, 49; 1923, 45, 1080) which 
indicate a maximum intensity of the line Ha when the gas pressure 
is 1-4 mm. J. S. G. T. 

The Multilinear Spectrum of Hydrogen. II. With an 
Addendum on the Continuous Spectrum. E. Gehrcke and 
E. Lau (Sitzungsber. Preuss. Akad. JFiss. Berlin , 1923,24, 242—252). 
—In continuation of previous work (this vol., ii, 197), the authors 
describe an arrangement suitable for the excitation of the red and 
green Fulcher bands of the hydrogen spectrum. They find that, in 
contradistinction to other lines in the multilinear spectrum, these 
bands are more strongly excited by slow cathode rays than by fast 
rays. Wave-lengths of lines constituting the red, green, and blue 
bands are detailed, and the potentials necessary for their excitation 
and the relative intensities of lines in the respective bands discussed. 
Residual lines in the bands are classified in three groups, one of 
which forms an approximately symmetrical series having its centre 
at X 9799*25, whilst the remaining two groups exhibit an approxi¬ 
mately constant difference between corresponding members of the 
respective groups. The conditions of excitation of the continuous 
spectrum between XX 360 and 230/x/x resemble those for the excitation 
of the multilinear spectra. The possible origins of both these 
spectra are briefly discussed. J. S. G. T. 

Excitation of the Spectra of Hydrogen and of Nitrogen in 
Low Voltage Arcs. 0. S. Duffendack (Physical Rev., 1922, 
20, 100).—The fact that in a two-element tube the lines and bands 
of hydrogen appeared with the arc, whereas the bands did not 
appear when the gas was dissociated in the tungsten furnace, is 
additional evidence that the lines are due to the atom and the bands 
to the molecule. In the case of nitrogen, both the first and second 
positive bands appeared with the arc; the former increased, and 
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the latter decreased in intensity with increased voltage. The 
negative bands appeared one or two volts above the ionising 
potential, and increased markedly in intensity. Three new bands 
were observed at 6075, 6018, and 4961 A. Four lines were observed 
at 6003, 5006, 5667, and 5680 A., but never below 70 volts; at 
potentials above this, the arc became a “ flare ” with greatly 
increased conductivity. It is concluded tht the positive bands are 
due to the neutral molecule, the negative bands to the ionised mole¬ 
cule, and the lines to the atom, and that the molecule is ionised 
without dissociation. A. A. E. 

The Distribution oi Intensity in the Broadened Balmer 
Lines of Hydrogen. E. O. Hulbert ( Physical Rev 1923, 22, 
24—36).—The broadening of the Balmer lines of hydrogen by 
condensed discharges was examined at various' pressures, and the 
effect is ascribed to the large proportion of ionised atoms produced 
by the momentarily high current density. A. A. E. 

The Effect of Crossed Electric and Magnetic Fields on the 
Hydrogen Spectrum. Otto Halpern (Z. Physik , 1923, 18, 
287—303).—The author develop a mathematical analysis showing 
how, by appropriate choice of variables, the Hamilton function 
associated with a hydrogen or singly-ionised helium atom in crossed 
electric and magnetic fields (combined Stark and Zeeman effects) 
may be expressed in the form of a convergent series capable of being 
quantised. It follows that, under such conditions, the hydrogen 
lines are split into a number of sharply defined lines and are not 
merely widened. J. S. G. T. 

The Electron-affinity Spectrum of the Iodine Atom. 

Walter Gerlach and Fritz Gromann (Z. Physik , 1923, 18, 239— 
248).—According to Franck (ibid., 1921, 5, 428), the combination 
of an electron with an electrically neutral, electronegative atom 
should give rise to the emission of a continuous spectrum having a 
limiting frequency, v 0 , towards the red end equal to E/h, where E 
denotes the electron-affinity of the atom and h is Planck’s constant. 
The authors suggest the identification of the continuous spectrum 
XX 3460—3340 A. emitted by dissociated iodine vapour with this 
electron-affinity spectrum. The value of the electron affinity of 
the iodine atom, calculated from this result is 81*8+0*2 cal. per 
g.-mol., in close agreement with the mean value of about 82, cal¬ 
culated from the lattice energy of sodium iodide and potassium 
iodide by Bom’s lattice theory and with the same result deduced from 
the ionisation potential of hydrogen iodide. Evidence was obtained 
that the spectrum in the region X 4800 A., observed by Steubing 
(A., 1921, ii, 361), could not be identified with the elpctron-affinity 
spectrum of iodine vapour. J. S. G. T. 

The Spectrum of Fluorine. Henry G. Gale (Physical Rev ., 
1922, 19, 530).—Fluorine was prepared by Smythe’s method (A., 
1922, ii, 99), and its spectrum observed through a fluorite window 
at atmospheric or reduced pressure, using copper electrodes tipped 
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with gold. Of fifty-two lines between X 3470 and X 7800, all exoept 
seven on the red side of X 7400 are included in the tables of Exner 
and Haschek, Porlezza, Lunt, or Moissan. With a powerful spark, 
fifteen additional lines appear in the red and orange regions. 

A. A. E. 


New Spectra of Oxygen and Nitrogen in the Extreme 
Ultra-violet. J. J. Hopfield (Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 648).— 
Bv the use of a disruptive discharge at low pressure, the spectrum 
oi oxygen has been extended to include lines between X 608 and 
X 1335. Nitrogen, examined in a discharge tube of the internal 
capillary type, gave a spectrum extending from X 826 to X 1400, 
lines at X 307 and X 362 being also photographed. The spectrum of 
air was obtained with the same tube at a pressure of 3 mm., with 
two minutes’ exposure, to X 1050. A. A. E. 

The Vacuum Spark Spectrum of Silicon. R. A. Sawyer 
and R. F. Paton (Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 256—257).—Previous 
investigations on the spark spectrum of silicon have exhibited but 
little agreement, largely on account of the rapid oxidation of the 
element. Application of the vacuum spark method has resulted in 
the observation of fifty-five lines between X 4085-25 and X 6372-2 to 
an accuracy of ±0-3 A., those in the range 4100—5202 being 
probably correct to ±0*1 A. Several groups of pairs of constant 
frequency difference have been noticed and tabulated. A. A. E. 

Intensities in the Helium Spectrum. A. Ll. Hughes and 
P. Lowe ( Proc . Roy . Soc. y 1923, [A], 104, 480—498).—The authors 
have investigated the dependence of the distribution of intensities 
in the helium spectrum, excited by impacts between electrons and 
atoms, on the energy of impact of the electrons, which ranged from 
34 volts to 210 volts, whilst all other factors were maintained 
constant. The results indicate that the curve expressing the 
relation of the intensity of any spectrum line to the corresponding 
energy of impact is characteristic of the series to which the line 
belongs. In the doublet system, intensities decrease rapidly as the 
energy of impact is increased above 34 volts. The rate of decrease 
is greatest for the sharp series Itt— ra<r, and least for the diffuse 
series Itt— m8. The principal series 1 S—mP of the singlet system 
is characterised by a very great increase of intensity as the energy of 
impact is increased from 34 volts up to about 80 volts, beyond which 
little change occurs. Maximum intensity of the lines of the diffuse 
series 1 P—mD corresponds with an energy of impact of about 75 
volts, the rise to the maximum being progressively greater the 
higher the term number associated with the line. Lines of the 
sharp series IP— mS exhibit a small initial increase of intensity as 
the energy of impact is increased to 60 volts, and thereafter show a 
slight decrease. The results are discussed in the light of the 
quantum theory, and the authors conclude that the transitions from 
one energy level to another within an atom struck by an electron, 
are to some extent affected by the presence of other atoms, ions, 
or electrons. J. S. G. T. 
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The Spectrum ol Neutral Helium. C. V. Raman and A. S. 
Ganesan (Astrophys. J., 1923, 57, 243—247).—The ionising 
potential computed from Silberstein’s formula v=4A r (l/n 1 2 — 
l/m^+l/tta 2 —l/m 2 2 ) is not in agreement with the experimental 
value. Moreover, there is no arrangement of lines as regards series 
relationship, division into singlet and doublet systems, or of 
intensities. A. A. E. 

The Spectrum of Helium. Lttdwik Silbebstein (Astrophys. 
J., 1923, 57, 248—250; cf. preceding abstract).—The author’s 
formula covers twenty-three of the thirty so-called combination 
lines; the probability that the coincidences of the computed with 
the experimental values is fortuitous is stated to be of the order 10" 13 . 

A. A. E. 

Measurements of Wave-lengths in the Visible Spectrum 
of Helium, and the Interference Phenomena Employed in 
the Measurements. (Mlle) H. C. Offerhaus (Arch. Neerland., 
1923, 7, 60—94).—Details are given of the application of an 6talon 
spectrograph, calibrated by means of the cadmium line \ 6438-4696 
A., to determine the wave-lengths of nineteen lines in the helium 
spectrum between XX 3888*650 and 7281*348 A. Results are 
recorded to 0-001 A., and agree very closely with corresponding 
•results obtained by Merrill (A., 1917, ii, 434). J. S. G. T. 

Positive Ray Analysis of Lithium, Zinc, and Calcium. 

A. J. Dempster (Physical Rev., 1922,19, 271, 431; cf. A., 1922, ii, 
417).—Positively charged atoms are formed by vaporising the metal 
in an electrically heated capsule, and bombarding the vapour with 
electrons from a hot cathode. After falling through a definite 
potential, the particles are deflected through 180° by a magnetic 
field, the semicircular path being smaller for the lighter than for the 
heavier particles. The different atoms are observed by means of 
their charge. The components of lithium have atomic weights 6 
and 7 present in varving proportions. Zinc isotopes of atomic 
weights 64, 66, 68, and 70 exhibit large variations in their relative 
proportions. The zinc lines were compared directly with those of 
calcium, of which the strong line at 40 was compared with a potassium 
line at 39 and a magnesium line at 24; a weak calcium component 
has atomic weight 44. A. A. E. 

Vacuum Grating Spectrograph and the Zinc Spectrum. 

R. W. Wood (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 46,741—750).—The construction 
and operation of a vacuum grating spectrograph, with which lines of 
short wave-length may be photographed with extreme sharpness, 
are briefly described. The grating employed is of 1 metre radius 
and is ruled with 15,000 lines to the inch, the ruled surface measuring 
1 x4 inches. The source of light used is the electron-arc (PhysicalRev., 
1897), and a full exposure of the Schumann plates employed requires 
about twenty minutes. The sharpness of lines in the zinc spectrum 
photographed with this instrument is compared with that of corre¬ 
sponding lines given by Sawyer (A., 1921, ii, 363). Wave-lengths 
and intensities of twenty-one lines in the zinc spectrum between 
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XX 1601*15 and 1018*67 A. and of forty lines between XX 832*73 and 
1307*32 A. are tabulated and compared with values given by Sawyer. 
Hie values of wave-length determined are considered to be correct 
to 0*1 A. Between^XX 1283 and 1500 A., the author records 96 
lines, compared with 14 given by Sawyer. No trace is found of ten 
lines recorded by the latter observer between XX 1066 and 1165 A. 
The carbon line 1036*1 A. given by Sawyer is resolved into a clearly 
separated doublet XX 1037*14 and 1037*50 A. The carbon triplet, 
XX 1561*32, 1560*67, 1560*16, resolved by Simeon (this vol., ii, 45), 
is considered to be a doublet with components of equal intensities 
and a separation of one Angstrom unit. J. S. G. T. 

Stages in the Excitation of the Spectra of Thallium. F. L. 

Mohler and Arthur E. Ruark (J. Opt. Soc. Amer ., 1923, 7, 
819—829).—In continuation of previous work (A., 1919, ii, 42; this 
vol., ii, 605), determinations have been made of the critical potentials, 
and the development of the spectrum with increasing voltage, in 
the case of thallium vapour. The first resonance potential has the 
value 0*9 volt, and the first ionisation potential the value 6*04 volts. 
The agreement between the latter value and the value, 6*082 volts, 
calculated for the level of greatest negative energy, confirms the 
view that 2p 2 is a normal orbit of the atom. A higher critical 
potential, detectable by the photoelectric effect of the radiation, has 
the value 12*4 volts. With increasing voltage below the ionisation 
potential, successive lines of the two subordinate series in the 
thallium spectrum appear. Above 12 volts another line system, 
with strong lines in the ultra-violet, appears. It is suggested that 
this second spectrum is an arc spectrum resulting from a second 
type of single ionisation consisting in the removal of one of the two 
6 X electrons. Comparison of the critical potentials with the doublet 
series system of thallium indicates that the first ionisation potential 
is determined by the limit 2 p 2 and the first resonance potential by 
the difference 2p 2 — 2p v The orbit 2 p 1 is meta-stable. Resonance 
potentials corresponding with frequencies 2 p 2 —m8 and 2p 2 —md 
give rise to the observed low voltage spectra. Corresponding 
critical potentials are calculated for aluminium, gallium, and indium. 

J. S. G. T. 

Two New Lines in the Aluminium Spectrum and their 
possible Series Relations. G. D. Shallenberger ( Physical 
Rev., 1922, 19, 398—399).—The application to aluminium electrodes 
of a high potential vacuum spark yields strong, well-defined lines 
at X 4150*6 and X 2907*4 (±0*3—0*4 A.), respectively. Equations 
are given representing the frequencies of the lines, which can scarcely 
be due to impurities; certain numerical relations are also mentioned. 

A. A. E. 

Pole Effects, Pressure Shifts, and Measurements of Wave¬ 
lengths in the Spectrum of Manganese. George Spencer 
Monk (Astrophys. J., 1923, 57, 222—233). — Pole effects, pressure 
shifts, and wave-lengths for the stronger lines of manganese between 
X 4470 and X 6021 have been measured. The evidence indicates a 
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correspondence between unsymmetrical broadening of the lines 
under pressure and pole effect. The use of a carbon pole bored 
and filled with manganese dioxide or of manganese poles gave 
moderate pole effects which were practically absent when manganese 
chloride was used. The wave-lengths of forty-one lines have been 
measured with an estimated accuracy of 0*002 A., and tabulated. 

A. A. E. 

The Intensity of RBntgen Spectral Lines Excited by High 
Voltages. Gustav Kettmann (Z. Physik, 1923, 18, 359—371).— 
A method for determining photographically the intensities of 
Rontgen spectral lines is described, and measurements of the relative 
intensities of lines, excited at various voltages, in the X-series of 
chromium, copper, and silver, and in the Z-series of lanthanum and 
lead, are detailed. At high voltages, the intensities of the lines 
attain a maximum value, owing to absorption of the rays by the 
anti-cathode. When absorption of the rays by the anti-cathode 
is very small, the respective intensities of the lines increase pro¬ 
portionally to the square of the voltage. The results are found to 
be in agreement with the theory proposed by Davis {Physical Rev., 
1918, 11, 433). J. S. G. T. 

Spectra of Isotopes. A. L. Narayan {Nature, 1923, 112, 
.651).—The structure of the tin lines 5631 and 4524 was carefully 
examined with a Lummer plate. Even when the pressure was of 
the order of 1 mm., both lines were simple in structure, the latter 
being especially sharp. McLennan’s view (A., 1922, ii, 541, 728) 
that the spectral displacement for isotopes should be given by the 
atomic number multiplied by the displacement calculated on 
Bohr’s theory, requiring in this case a difference for isotopes 116 
and 124 of 0*07614, is therefore not supported. A. A. E. 

The Optical Spectrum of Hafnium. H. M. Hansen and 
S. Werner {Nature, 1923, 112, 618—619).—Both the arc and the 
spark spectra of hafnium have been investigated, using a prepara¬ 
tion of hafnium containing (according to X-ray analysis) not more 
than about 1% of zirconium. The previous results (this vol., ii, 
200) in the case of the arc spectrum have been confirmed and 
extended. Comparison of the results with those of Bardet (this 
vol., ii, 449) appears to indicate that the hafnium spectrum, like 
that of zirconium, differs according to the conditions of excitation. 
The wave-lengths between X 2497*0 and 3505*2 and the intensities 
are tabulated. A. A. E. 

X-Ray Spectra of Hafnium and Thulium. D. Coster {Phil. 
Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 956—963).—Particulars are given of physical 
methods employed in the discovery and investigation of the proper¬ 
ties of the element of atomic number 72, The following wave¬ 
lengths (measured in X-units) have been determined in the Z-series 
of the emission spectrum of hafnium : 1777*4, 1577*04, 1566*07, 
1519*7,1389*3,1371*1,1349*7,1323*5,1303*5,1212*1,1176*5,1141*3, 
1135*6, 1100*1. The estimated error is in all cases less than 0*4 
X-unit. In addition, the following lines in the Z-series of the 
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absorption spectrum of hafnium were determined: 1097, 1181*5, 
1293*0, and the following lines in the if-series : 7521, 7286. Values 
of the wave-lengths in the i-series of the spectrum of the element 
of atomic number 69 (thulium) have been determined as follows: 
1951*1, 1733*9, 1722*8, 1692*3, 1541*2, 1526*8, 1511*5, 1502*3, 
1460*2, 1352*3, 1312*7, 1271*2, 1265*3, 12264 X-units. The 
author discusses the identification of two X-ray lines found by 
Dauvillier in the spectrum of a preparation of rare-earth metals 
and ascribed to celtium, the presence of which was suspected by 
Urbain (A., 1922, ii, 463). J. S. G. T. 

Critical Potentials of the Thorium M-Series Lines. P. A. 

Ross (Physical Rev ., 1923, [ii], 22, 221— 225 ).—The lines, a to c, of 
Stenstrom, and a new line, * 2 , of wave-length 2*85 A., were observed. 
The critical potentials were found to agree with the predicted values. 

A. A. E. 

Trithiocarbonic Acid and Perthiocarbonic Acid. H. von 

Halban, A. Mackert, and W. Ott (Z. Elektrochem., 1923,29,445— 
457).—The absorption spectra of solutions of trithiocarbonic acid 
(HoCSo) and its ethyl ester have been obtained for solutions in 
chloroform, ethyl alcohol, light petroleum, ether, and toluene, and 
that of the barium salt in water. Similar measurements have been 
made with solutions of perthiocarbonic acid (H 2 CS 4 ) in chloroform, 
toluene, and light petroleum, and the sodium salt has been measured 
in aqueous solution. Very large differences are found between the 
spectra of the acids and those of the salts. These differences are 
shown by changes in the colour, which are similar to those observed 
with indicators. The actual existence of the free acid is amply 
proved by the similarity of the absorption spectrum of a solution 
of the sodium salt with that obtained for a solution prepared by 
shaking an ’organic solution of the acid with sodium hydroxide. 
The absorption curves of the acids in various solvents differ relatively 
little from one another, and in no case are they similar to those of 
the salts. The curve for the ester is similar to that of the acid, 
but shows a considerable displacement, and in no case can the curve 
for the acid be made up from the curves for the salt and ester. The 
absorption spectra of ethyl-thiocarbonic acid in organic solvents 
and its potassium salt in water and alcohol solution have also been 
obtained. In this case also, a marked optical effect is observed on 
the formation of the salt. The introduction of the first and second 
ethyl groups into the trithiocarbonic acid molecule produces similar 
displacements of the absorption spectrum. ^-Chloro- and p-bromo- 
benzyl-trithiocarbonic acids have been prepared. These substances 
are solid and fairly stable. The absorption spectra of the chlorobenzyl 
acid and of its potassium salt have been obtained and show the same 
differences as those found in the case of the ethyl acid and its 
potassium salt. The chlorobenzyl acid has a normal molecular weight 
in benzene solution. The velocity of decomposition of tritmo- 
carbonic acid, perthiocarbonic acid, ethyl-trithiooarbonic^ acid, and 
p-chlorobenzyi-trithiocarbonic acid has been determined in several 
organic solvents, and it is shown that the influence of the solvent 
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on the decomposition is generally the same as in the case of the 
xanthic acids (A., 1913, ii, 312; 1918, ii, 222). The behaviour of 
the p-ohloro- and ^-bromo-benzyl acids towards the diazo-esters 
depends on the solvent in a way which is entirely different from that 
found by Hantzsch for oxygen acids (this vol., ii, 475). J. F. S. 

Colour of Inorganic Compounds. W. Biltz (Z. anorg. 
Chem.y 1923,127,169—186, 372; cf. Meisenheimer, A., 1921, ii, 364). 
—An attempt to provide a theory of the colour and constitution 
of inorganic compounds. Unsaturation is shown to be the chief 
factor in determining such colour. “ Mixed ” compounds formed 
by the union of compounds of elements in different states of oxidation 
show a deeper colour than either of the parent compounds, whether 
the components contain the same element or not. Thus AuCl is 
bright yellow, and AuCL is orange, whilst Au 2 Cl 4 is nearly black. 
Similarly, ZnO and AlgOg are both colourless, but ZnOjAlgOg is 
violet. Magnetic power is also associated with colour—iron, 
cobalt, nickel, manganese, vanadium, copper, and chromium are 
all chromophores. Again, both “ sub- ” and “ super- ” compounds 
are coloured, and may be regarded as unsaturated. In the case 
of substances which contain elements of variable valency, it is 
found that the colour deepens as the valency decreases, if the 
normal valency is the highest, and conversely. Dissociation deepens 
eolour because it increases unsaturation; and, in general, the 
stronger the linking between elements, the less the colour of the 
resulting compound. H. H. 

Determination of Coefficients of Absorption. H. A. C. 

Denier van der Gon (Arch. Norland., 1923, 7, 140 — 155).— 
Employing a thermopile and galvanometer to indicate the respective 
intensities of the incident and transmitted radiation, the author 
has determined the coefficients of absorption, at about 20°, of 
aqueous solutions of cupric chloride containing from 0-310 to 4-50 
g.-mols. per litre, and of aqueous solutions of copper sulphate con- 
taining, respectively, 0-190 and 1-15 g.-mols. per litre, for radiation 
of wave-length from 411 w to 810 /*/*. The results indicate that in 
the case of the solutions of copper sulphate, Beer’s law is approxi¬ 
mately obeyed in the case of radiation of wave-length greater than 
550 fifi. A like result holds in the case of the solutions of cupric 
chloride for wave-lengths in the neighbourhood of 565 /x/x. In this 
region, the respective absorption curves, drawn by plotting the 
logarithm of the respective coefficients of absorption as ordinates 
against the corresponding wave-lengths as abscissae, are coincident* 
whilst for radiation of greater wave-lengths, the curves differ only 
slightly. Absorption in these cases is attributable to the copper 
contained in the solutions. Each curve exhibits a well-marked 
minimum at a point corresponding with a shorter wave-length than 
that referred to. J. S. G. T. 

Colour and Chemical Constitution. XVIII. Colourless 
Substances in Sulphuric Acid (Halochromy). James Mom 
(Trans. Boy. Soc . 8. Africa , 1923,11,91—93; cf. this vol., ii, 108).— 
A method has been discovered for predicting the colour produced 
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when certain colourless substances are dissolved in concentrated 
sulphuric acid (halochromy). The laws are apparently simpler 
than for aqueous solution, a single set of colour factors applying 
to all substances. The absorption is generally above X 360. The 
absorption can be calculated from that of a parent substance 
(p-hydroxybenzyl alcohol) by multiplying by colour factors depend¬ 
ing on the difference of the compound from the parent substance.. 
The absorption of ^-hydroxybenzyl alcohol is X 488. The substitu¬ 
tion factors are : phenyl for hydrogen 0*96; phthalein or C 6 H 4 *C0 2 H 
for hydrogen, 1*01; hydroxyphenyl for hydrogen, 1*02; hydroxy- 
phenyl for phenyl, 1*06; bridge oxygen, 0*87; hapton oxidation, 
e.g., benzhydrol to benzophenone, 0*89 or 0*70. E. H. R. 

The Colour of Monocyclic Substances Calculated by Assign¬ 
ing an Absorption Band to Each Possible Tautomeric Form. 

James Morn (T., 1923, 123, 2792—2803.)J 

The Absorption Spectrum of Chloroform in the Near 
Ultra-red. J. W. Ellis ( Physical Rev,, 1922, 19, 546).—Five 
distinct bands were observed with maxima at 1*140 /x, 1*385 /x, 1*660 fi, 
1*835 /x, and 2*425 /x, the percentage of absorption being, respectively, 
10, 16, 56, 35, and 88. The error may be ±100 A. A. A. E. 

The Ultra-violet Absorption of Anthracene and Benzene. 

J. M. Hyatt ( Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 391—393; cf. Howe, ibid., 
1916, 8).—For a solution of anthracene in ethyl alcohol, fourteen 
bands having frequency numbers 2650, 2700, 2800, 2840, 2945, 
2990, 3095, 3130, 3240, 3410, 3540, 3688, 3975, and 4115, respec¬ 
tively, were observed. The numbers fall into two series with mean 
frequency intervals of 147 and 142, respectively. For a solution 
of benzene in ethyl alcohol, ten bands were observed, as follows: 
3720, 3780; 3830,3920,4015,4120,4210,4295,4365,4465. A. A. E. 

Radiochemistry and Fluorescence. Jean Perrin ( Compt . 
rend., 1923, 177, 665—666; cf. this vol., ii, 714).—The thermal 
coefficient of the disappearance of new-methylene-blue in glycerol 
solution, in absence of air and under the influence of light, is 1*6 for 
temperatures between 19° and 81°, giving 9x 10 1S for the frequency 
of the infra-red rays which produce critical glycerol molecules. 
With constant illumination, for concentrations below 5%, the 
disappearance obeys the law of mass action at the above tempera¬ 
tures. That is, the concentration of critical mols. of dye is always 
proportional to the concentration of unactivated dye. New- 
methylene-blue disappears 1,200 times as rapidly as fluorescent- 
blue, the thermal coefficients, however, being the same. The 
second blue therefore reacts with the same kind of critical glycerol 
molecules, produced either by absorption of infra-red radiation 
or by equivalent intermolecular shocks. A previous deduction, 
that the direct action of a critical molecule (produced using external 
radiation) on a non-critical molecule should be unaffected by 
variations of temperature, is now proved for uranine and eosin 
(sodium salt), the disappearance-velocities of which are unaffected 
by temperature elevations of 60° and 90°, respectively. E, E. T. 
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The Luminescence oi Solidifying Antimony. E. Karrbr 

(Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 437—438).—When heated at a temperature 
above its melting point, antimony becomes bright red; on cooling, 
the brightness decreases with the temperature until solidification 
commences, when a sudden increase in brightness occurs, accom¬ 
panied by an increase in temperature. Moreover, the brightness 
after the flash appears greater for a given temperature than the 
brightness at the same temperature before the flash. It thus 
appears to be a case of crystal-luminescence; the phenomenon is 
not due to oxidation of the antimony, since it takes place in hydrogen 
or in a vacuum. A. A. E. 

Determinations of Structure in Conformity with the 
Electron Theory. C. J. Enklaar (Rec. trav . chim ., 1923, 42, 
1000—1016).—The author treats refractive dispersion from the 
point of view of valency electrons and considers that every atom 
in a saturated open-chain compound has the same number of 
dispersion electrons as it has valencies. Satisfactory agreement is 
found in many cases quoted. In benzenoid compounds, however, 
he finds that each carbon atom possesses twelve, instead of four, 
dispersion electrons, if it occurs in the nucleus, and, further, that 
the same is true of unsaturated carbon atoms in open-chain com¬ 
pounds. Determinations of the refractive dispersion of cyanogen 
lead to the adoption of the formula N:C*C:N for this compound. 
The theory is also applied to the determination of the structure 
of 1 : 3 : 5-trienes. H. H. 

Mutarotation. II. C. N. Ruber (Ber., 1923, 56, [J3], 2186 — 
2194).—In continuation of previous work (A., 1922, ii, 807), it is 
shown that the change in refractive index of aqueous solutions of 
dextrose when preserved takes place exactly parallel to the alteration 
in specific rotation and in accordance with the equation for a uni- 
molecular reaction. The velocity constant and the half period 
is the same as that deduced from measurement of specific rotation 
or change in volume of the solution, and the three phenomena are 
therefore attributable to the same cause. 

The equilibrium between a-glucose, p-glucose, and glucose hydrate 
in aqueous solution has been fully examined; solutions of any 
modification containing 10% of annydrous substance are identical 
after twenty-four hours as judged by density (cff 1*037881), specific 
rotation ([a]U+52*l°), or refractive index (ng 1*34778). If 
a- and p-glucose are actually in equilibrium in solution, it follows 
that the opposite physical changes must be observed on solution 
of the two varieties. This has been shown previously to be the 
case with the specific rotation, and is now found to be true for 
density, index of refraction, and heat of reaction. The actual 
establishment of an equilibrium is more firmly established by the 
observation that the half period of «-glucose is the same as that of 
P-glucose as determined by dilatometnc, refractive, or polarimetric 
methods. Further, it is found that a solution of a-glucose (3*61 g.), 
and P-glucose (6*39 g.) in water (90 g.) does not change in density, 
refractive index, or specifio rotation when preserved. 

29*—2 
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Glucose hydrate has frequently been considered to be an ortho- 
form of the true aldehyde, and not a hydrate in the usual sense. 
Trey’s observation that solutions of glucose hydrate undergo con¬ 
traction when preserved appears, however, to be erroneous, since 
a dilation takes place which is of the same magnitude as that 
observed with anhydrous glucose. Examination by the three 
methods has failed to disclose any difference between solutions 
of glucose and the hydrate which contain the same amount of 
anhydrous material and are of the same age. The author therefore 
draws the conclusion that there is no evidence of the existence of an 
appreciable amount of glucose hydrate or the ortho-form of glucose 
in aqueous solution, although the possibility is not excluded that it 
may be present in an amount too small to be detected by the physical 
methods employed, as is indicated by the behaviour of the solutions 
towards hydroxylamine and phenylhydrazine. 

The opinion has been frequently expressed that mutarotation 
is impossible in the absence of a solvent. It is shown, however, 
that if dehydrated a-glucose is melted and cooled rapidly to the 
atmospheric temperature it has then an initial specific rotation of 
about 50° in water; the same result is observed when p-glucose is 
employed. Apparently, therefore, the fused masses are identical 
and consist (mainly) of an equilibrium mixture of the a- and p-forms. 
This is supported by the observation that the seeding of the under¬ 
cooled melt with a- or p-glucose induces the complete crystallisation 
of it as the a- or P-form, respectively, whereas a mixture of the two 
varieties is formed when a mixed seed is used. 

Mutarotation, therefore, may be induced by melting an optically 
active substance, by bringing such a substance into solution, or by 
alteration in the concentration or temperature of the solution of the 
substance. H. W. 

Magnetic and Natural Rotatory Dispersion in Absorbing 
Media. E. 0. Htjlbert (Physical Rev ., 1923, 22, 180—187).— 
By a consideration of absorption of the radiation in a transparent 
medium, more complete formulae for rotatory dispersion than those 
hitherto put forward have been derived. Certain approximations 
have been made, and simplified formulae obtained which give the 
rotation for wave-lengths sufficiently removed from the critical 
wave-length, provided the refractive index and extinction coefficient 
conform to the Lorentz dispersion equations with one resonance 
frequency. In the case of carbon disulphide and 1-bromonaphtha- 
lene, the equation of magnetic rotation in isotropic media agrees 
closely with the experimental results. A. A. E. 

Action of Red and Infra-red Radiations on Photo-luminescent 
Substances. Maurice Curie (J. Chim. Phys. f 1923, 20, 292— 
307).—The action of red and infra-red radiation on photo-lumines¬ 
cent substances has been investigated in the case of zinc sulphide 
and calcium sulphide. In the case of zinc sulphide, it is shown that a 
black spot is formed on a background of brilliant luminescence at 
the point where the infra-red rays are concentrated. This fact 
indicates that these rays not only excite luminescence, but also 
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destroy it. When the sulphide is removed from the rays, a very 
brilliant luminescence is seen at one spot followed by a very dark 
band. This reinforcement of the luminescence varies in intensity 
and in the time of its duration with the nature of the phosphorescent 
substance. With zinc sulphide containing copper, the colour is 
green, and it is maintained for a much shorter time than with zinc 
sulphide containing manganese, in which case the colour is yellow. 
There are no resonance phenomena observable in the present 
experiments. J. F. S. 

Darkening of Zinc Sulphide by Light. Arthur Schleede 
[with M. Herter and W. Kordatzki] (Z. physikal. Chem ., 1923, 
106, 386—398).—Zinc sulphide prepared in various ways has been 
examined in connexion with its darkening under the influence of 
light. It is shown that precipitated and non-ignited zinc sulphide 
does not darken under any conditions of illumination. Ignited 
zinc sulphide which is free from materials with which it has been 
heated, shows a sensitiveness towards light from a quartz mercury 
lamp when the temperature of ignition is so high that measur¬ 
able quantities of wurzite are formed. The zinc blende form of 
zinc sulphide is not affected by ultra-violet light from a mercury 
lamp. The presence of small quantities of heavy metals makes no 
’change in the action of light in these cases. Crystallised zinc sul¬ 
phide containing halogen compounds is sensitive to the long wave¬ 
length ultra-violet light, and the presence of small quantities of 
heavy metals intensifies the action. The sensitiveness of halogen 
containing zinc sulphide can be removed by washing the material, 
so far as the long wave-length ultra-violet light is concerned, but 
this has no effect on short wave-length ultra-violet light effect or 
on the phosphorescence. Sensitiveness to long wave-length ultra¬ 
violet light is apparently induced by fusing zinc sulphide (wurzite) 
with a halogen salt. J. F. S. 

Temperature Coefficient of Photochemical Reaction Rate. 

Richard C. Tolman (J. Amer, Chcm. Soc., 1923, 45, 2285—2296). 
—A theoretical paper in which, on the basis of the quantum hypo¬ 
thesis, a simple equation for the temperature coefficient of photo¬ 
chemical reaction velocities has been derived. The equation agrees 
with that previously obtained (A., 1921, ii, 99) by the author 
using the methods oi statistical mechanics. The existing data on 
temperature coefficients of photochemical reactions have been 
successfully interpreted with the help of the equation. It has 
been shown that Plotnikov’s division of photochemical temperature 
coefficients into three distinct classes is apparently not tenable. 
An equation‘for change in temperature coefficient with frequency 
has been derived and used successfully in interpreting existing 
data. The causes of apparent deviations from Einstein’s law of 
photochemical equivalence have been discussed. J. F. S. 

Theory of Radiation Transformation. II. Photochemical 
Chlorine Reaction. Fritz Weigert (Z. physikal . Chem,, 1923, 
106, 407—432; cf. this vol., ii, 3).—A theoretical paper in which 
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as an example of a photochemical chlorine reaction the decom¬ 
position of ozone in the presence of illuminated chlorine is dis¬ 
cussed. The facts, that the velocity of the reaction is independent 
of the ozone concentration and that, according to Bodenstein and 
Bonhoeffer (Z. Physik, 1923, 13, 94), it takes place in accordance 
with the quanta of light energy absorbed by the chlorine, show that 
an upper limit of the concentration of ozone exists at which the 
whole of the light energy absorbed by the chlorine is converted 
into chemical energy. The same case is found in the sensitisation 
of the hydrogen dissociation for the resonance lines of mercury 
bv dilute mercury vapour. In this case, with a limiting pressure 
of hydrogen, practically the whole of the absorbed resonance energy 
is converted into chemical energy. The limiting pressures of the 
reacting molecular species, ozone 0*5 mm. and hydrogen 10 mm. 
of mercury, and their relationship to the pressure of the sensitising 
molecules (chlorine £ atm., mercury 0-009 mm.) are widely different. 
The quantity relationship n T \n a in the case of the chlorine-ozone 
reaction is 1-3 x 10“ 3 , and for the hydrogen-mercury reaction 
1*1 X 10 8 . If, on the other hand, the number of molecules is 
calculated in layers which produce the same amount of weakening 
of the radiation, they will be found to be the same in the two 
reactions. It is therefore likely that in both processes the initial 
stage is the same. The hypothesis is advanced that the radiation 
absorbed by the excited molecules is at first re-emitted as resonance 
radiation in the normal manner, and that this absorption and emis¬ 
sion process is repeated so often that at last the absorption leads, 
in a binary absorption system, to an internal photoelectric effect, 
whereon a chemical process or a translatory displacement of the 
particles follows. Whereas the resonance radiation with mercury, 
on account of the extremely strong absorption of the mercury vapour 
for the exciting resonance line, is easily observed, this can scarcely 
be expected in the case of chlorine with its hundred million times 
smaller absorption constant. But there are indirect reasons for the 
non-thermal absorption of pure chlorine. The thermal increase in 
volume during radiation is only to be observed in the presence of 
moisture or other impurities. According to this view, the trans¬ 
formation of absorbed energy to the chemical reacting system does 
not occur simultaneously with the absorption of the radiation; the 
process requires, on account of the repeated absorption and emis¬ 
sion of a once absorbed energy quantum, a definite time before it is 
completed. The energy quantum remains, in a sense, in the reacting 
system until it is entirely used up. The measurement of such short 
retardations can be carried out by the new Weigert and Kellermann 
method (A., 1922, ii, 808). The application of this method to the 
photochemical chlorine-hydrogen reaction has shown a retardation 
of about 1/100 sec. It is, however, not certain that this measured 
delay is due to the above effect, since the yield in this reaction is 
much larger than ISinstein’s law demands. The delay can also be 
explained by assuming a long chain of reactions. Many such 
mechanisms have been put forward which are discussed. A special 
photoelectric effect is assumed, which may represent the primary 
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process by which the chlorine-hydrogen reaction is started. This 
assumption does away with the necessity of assuming excited 
chlorine molecules and a splitting of the molecules into atoms. 
It may be concluded that ozone will be decomposed by long wave¬ 
length ultra-violet radiation in the absence of any other substance, 
ana that perhaps the radiation absorbed by the chlorine falls in 
the ozone absorption band and that during the repeated absorption 
and re-emission it is used up in this weak absorption region. 

J. F. S. 

The Photochemical Reactivity of Ozone in presence of 
Other Gases. I. Robert Owen Griffith and William James 
Shutt (T., 1923, 123, 2752—2767). 

The Photochemical Reactivity of Ozone in presence of 
Other Gases. II. Robert Owen Griffith and Jane Mac- 
Wellie (T., 1923, 123, 2767—2774). 

Decomposition of Ammonia by Ultra-Violet Rays, and the 
Law of Photochemical Equivalence. W. Kuhn ( Compt . rend., 
1923, 177, 956—957).—The decomposition of ammonia, prepared 
by heating its silver chloride derivative, has been studied in quartz 
vessels, monochromatic light of known wave-length (from 2025— 
2140) being used as the source of energy. (In complete light, the 
decomposition proceeds to completion, at a speed proportional to 
the energy absorbed. Aqueous solutions of the gas undergo no 
decomposition under similar conditions.) The number of quanta 
absorbed by 1 mol. of ammonia, undergoing decomposition, varies 
from 2—2*5, and is independent of the pressure (900—5 mm.). 
For temperatures of 10—20°, the speed of decomposition is indepen¬ 
dent of t , and, generally, this speed is not affected by the size of the 
quartz surfaces (whereas the thermal dissociation is accelerated by 
quartz surfaces). The speed of decomposition is also unaffected 
by the addition of metallic sodium, and is therefore independent 
of the action of minute traces of water. With monochromatic 
light of A. = 2063, the number of quanta necessary to decompose 
1 mol. of ammonia is 3-4, or as many as 10 if the monochromatis- 
ation is very perfect. From the heats of dissociation for N 2 = 
N + N(- 140,000 cal.), H 2 = H + H(- 84,000 cal.), and NH 3 = 
0-5N 2 + 1*5H 2 (— 11,000 cal.), whence NH 3 = N + H 2 + H- 
123,000 cal., and NH 3 = N-j-H + H + H- 207,000 cal., it follows 
that a quantum hv for the ray 2063 corresponds with 128,000 cal. per 
g.-mol. The energy furnished by the absorption of a quantum suffices 
for the first, but not for the second change. On these lines may be 
explained the facts that several quanta are required to decompose 
1 mol. of ammonia, and that the speed of decomposition depends on 
the perfectness of monochromatisation of the ultra-violet radiation. 

E. E. T. 

The Photochemical Decomposition of Silver Bromide. II. 

Robert Schwarz and Heinrich Stock (Z. anorg. Chem ., 1923, 
129, 41—54; cf. A., 1921, ii, 614).—Attempts were made to find 
the relationship between the age and the photochemical decom- 
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position of silver bromide, using the mercury lamp as a source of 
light. Very irregular curves were obtained, however, the irregulari¬ 
ties being ascribed to (1) moisture, the loss of which decreased the 
rate of separation of bromine, and (2) grain size, which increased 
with age. Colloidal sols act as catalysts; silica is a positive and 
platinum, zirconium hydroxide, stannic acid, and gelatin negative 
catalysts. W. T. 

The Formation of Organic Compounds from Inorganic 
by the Influence of Light. Oskar jBaudisch { Science , 1923, 
57, 451—456). —The observation that cholera bacilli rapidly reduce 
nitrates to nitrites, the velocity of the reaction being dependent 
on the bacterial iron content, led to a study of the catalytic effect 
of iron in the reduction of nitrates and nitrites. Dextrose in alka¬ 
line solution reduces nitrites, but not nitrates, and then only in the 
presence of traces of iron. Ferrous hydrogen carbonate or hydroxide 
does not reduce alkali nitrates even at 100° in the absence of 
oxygen; the presence of oxygen, however, causes immediate reduc¬ 
tion to nitrite, and there is a direct relation between the amount 
of oxygen dissolved in the water and the amount of nitrite formed. 
This “ fertilisation ” process involves the production of a peroxidic 
iron compound, nitrite, and the reactive intermediate substance 
potassium nitrosyl, KNO. The latter substance reacts with alde¬ 
hydes with the formation of hydroxamic acids, OH*CRIN-OH. It 
is considered that the magnetic properties of the peroxide are in 
direct relation to its great chemical activity. The action of potass¬ 
ium pentacyanoperoxoferroate, K 3 [Fe0 2 (NC) 5 ] in behaving as an 
oxygen carrier and activator is likened to a simple type of respiration. 
Whilst light of long wave-length brings about the formation of an 
alkaline aquo-base from potassium ferrocyanide solution, the 
reduction of alkali nitrates is effected only by light of short wave¬ 
length. In summer sunlight, alkali nitrates can be reduced to 
nitrite in a short time if small quantities of complex salts, e.g ., 
potassium ferrocyanide, are present. Formaldoxime and formalde¬ 
hyde in sunlight form cyclic nitrogen compounds which contain 
pyridine and pyrrole rings and give the typical alkaloidal reactions. 
An aqueous solution of acetaldoxime and formaldehyde when 
exposed to sunlight gives a thick, dark brown syrup which has not 
been investigated. Nitromethane also unites with formaldehyde 
under the influence of light, or in weakly alkaline solution, iso- 
nitrobutylglycerol being formed intermediately. The author’s 
observations of the formation of formhydroxamic acid, methyl- 
amine, alkaloids, and a-amino-acids have been confirmed and 
extended by Baly. Illumination of alkali nitrates with daylight 
in the presence of formaldehyde yields gases agreeing qualitatively 
with those formed by soil bacteria, and (in the presence of iron salts) 
formhydroxamic acid and formaldoxime. It is thought possible 
that many soil bacteria and also green leaves utilise nitrous oxide 
from the air for nitrogen nutrition. Although at considerable 
altitudes, or by the influence of silent electric discharges, carbon 
dioxide can be reduced to formaldehyde, which may then react 
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with nitrous oxide from atmospheric nitrogen and oxygen to yield 
{ormhydroxamio acid, it is not thought possible that the reduction 
can be effected by sunlight at sea level without the aid of 
chlorophyll. A. A. E. 

Relation between the Energies of Alpha-particles and the 
Atomic Numbers of the Elements. L. Myssowsky (Z. Physilc , 
1923, 18, 304—306).—It is shown that the great majority of the 
radioactive elements can be arranged on four parallel and equi¬ 
distant straight lines, drawn so that abscissae represent atomic 
numbers, and ordinates the respective kinetic energies of the 
a-particles emitted from the elements. The position oi thorium is 
uncertain. Thorium-C, actinium-(7, uranium-II, and radium-0 do 
not lie on the straight lines, and it is pointed out that at these 
elements the radioactive series branch. J. S. G. T. 

Cathode-ray Furnace. Hans Gerdien and Hans Riegger 
(Wiss. Verdffentl. Siemens-Konzem , 1923, 3, 226—230).—A 
cathode-ray furnace, employing an exhausted Spherical glass flask 
of diameter up to 50 cm., silvered externally or surrounded by 
acidified water, and provided with a cylindrical neck is described. 
Cathode rays emitted normally from the external electrode described 
impinge radially on the material to be heated, supported at the 
centre of the sphere on a rod passing axially through the neck of 
the flask. The use of an external electrode permits the furnace 
being operated with high-tension high-frequency current. 

J. S. G.T. 

Cathodoluminescence of Heated Alumina. D. T. Wilber 
(Physical Rev., 1922, 20, 101).—Ordinary powdered alumina, built 
up into a fritted cone, when freshly prepared shows coloured bands 
under cathode rays. The component ruby, green, blue, and orange 
bands appear in areas within restricted temperature limits. The 
ruby bands are due to the presence of minute traces of chromium. 
A mixture of alumina and magnesia in molecular proportions with 
1% of manganese gave a brilliant green band; alumina and lime 
with manganese as active metal gave a broad band in the yellow 
and green. Alumina and lime with copper gave a band in the blue. 

A. A. E. 

The Excitation of Characteristic X-Rays from certain 
Metals. Frank Horton, Ursula Andrewes, and Ann Catherine 
Davies (Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 721—741).—The authors have 
investigated the voltages connected with some of the longer wave¬ 
length X-ray absorption limits in the case of the elements aluminium, 
iron, nickel, copper, and zinc, employing for this purpose the excit¬ 
ation potential method (cf. Kurth, A., 1922, ii, 410). The following 
respective critical values of the potential (expressed in volts) were 
determined: aluminium, 42, 66, and 107; iron, 73 and 166; nickel, 
104 and 178; copper, 112 and 193; zinc, 119 and 200. By extrapola¬ 
ting the Moseley curves for the various absorption limits to low 
atomic numbers, it was found that the lower and higher values 
determined in the cases of the metals iron, nickel, copper, and zinc 
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were respectively associated with Af n * 111 and if 1 levels. The 
ohanges in the slopes of the M 1 and M llt m curves in passing 
through the observed points support the view that a change in the 
constitution of the M electronic group occurs during the passage 
from one of these elements to another. Likewise, the results 
indicate that the development of the second M sub-group from four 
electrons to six electrons does not commence before the element 
cobalt (atomic number 27), and that the similar development of the 
first M sub-group commences at a lower value of the atomic 
number. By similar extrapolation of the Moseley curves for the 
L absorption, it was found that the critical potentials 66 volts and 
107 volts found in the case of aluminium are respectively associated 
with the L Ut ni and L 1 levels. From analogy with the anomalous 
K absorption limits found by Fricke for titanium, vanadium, and 
chromium (A., 1921, ii, 6), it is probable that the value, 42 volts, 
found for aluminium is associated with the displacement of an 
electron from the second L sub-group to the first M sub-groug. 

Luminescence Produced by R3ntgen Rays. A. Jattbert 

de Beaitjeu («/. Phys. Radium , 1923, 4, 257—267).—Particulars 
are given of the principal wave-lengths and relative intensities of 
the fluorescence excited in various solid solutions of the rare earths, 
and in a large number of organic solid substances, by the incidence 
of Rontgen rays. Amongst the latter substances, aromatic com¬ 
pounds exhibit the phenomenon most markedly, and it is suggested 
that, in these cases, fluorescence is attributable to the presence of 
the benzene ring. J. S. G. T. 

The Secondary Corpuscular Rays produced by Homo¬ 
geneous X-Rays. H. Robinson ( Proc . Roy . Soc ., 1923, [A], 
104, 455—479).—In continuation of previous work (A., 1914, ii, 
696), the author has investigated the “ line spectra ” of the 
secondary corpuscular radiation emitted from targets of bismuth, 
lead, gold, tungsten (metal and W0 2 ), barium (BaCO a ), iodine 
(Lil and Agl), tin, silver (metal and Agl), molybdenum, strontium 
(SrC0 3 ), copper, and various light atoms, including calcium, potass¬ 
ium, sulphur, magnesium, sodium, and oxygen, by the incidence 
of X-rays corresponding with the copper Kol x radiation. The 
various measurements are considered to be correct to within 1 part 
in 1000 parts. In general, the respective values of the energy levels 
of the emitted radiations agree very closely with those tabulated 
by Bohr and Coster. The apparatus enabled the three limits of 
L-radiation to be determined as far down as strontium (38). Five 
M rings were identified in the case of bismuth (83) and tungsten 
(74). The X-rings of bismuth were likewise identified. In the case 
of the heavier elements (barium to molybdenum), the L m level is 
the most effective in the emission of secondary electrons End L l 
the least effective, in agreement with deductions from X-ray data. 
With decreasing strength of binding, the differences between the 
effects of the different rings become appreciably less pronounced. 
In the case of strontium, the three L fines are of approximately 
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equal intensity, whilst with copper jL is just perceptibly the 
strongest line. The M and N levels likewise show a similar changing 
over of high intensity from the “ softer ” to the “ harder ” sub¬ 
groups. J. S. G. T. 

Long-range Particles from Radium-active Deposit. Ger¬ 
hard Kirsch and Hans Pettersson (Nature, 1923, 112, 687).— 
A reply to Bates and Rogers (this vol., ii, 720). The difference in 
brightness between the scintillations from a-particles and those 
from hydrogen particles, viewed under identical conditions, is so 
conspicuous that no mistake is possible. A small number of scintill¬ 
ations of the a-type was generally observed in addition to the 
much fainter hydrogen scintillations, especially at the lowest values 
of absorption. These particles are for the time being assumed 
to be identical with those found by Rutherford (A., 1919, ii, 268) 
to be expelled from oxygen. The former view] that the particles 
are hydrogen particles expelled by artificial disintegration of the 
glucinum, magnesium, silicon (and probably dlso lithium) atoms 
is upheld. A. A. E. 

The Relative Activities cf Radioactive Substances in an 
Unchanged Primary Uranium Mineral. W. P. Widdowson 
and A. S. Russell (Phil. Mag., 1923, fvil, 46, 915—929).—The 
work of Boltwood (A., 1908, ii, 454) on the relative activities of 
the radioactive constituents of an unchanged primary uranium 
mineral (pitchblende) has been carefully repeated. The results 
obtained agree with those previously obtained, indicating the low¬ 
ness of the relative activity of the mineral to that of its uranium 
content, but disagree therewith as regards the relative activities 
of polonium, ionium, radium, and uranium. The values found for 
these agree closely with those deduced theoretically. The ratio of 
the activity of the actinium series to that of the radium series is 
found to be 0*29, in agreement with the result obtained by Hahn 
and Meitner (A., 1920, ii, 148). J. S. G. T. 

The Relative Deposition of Radium and Barium Salts 
as a Function of Temperature and Acidity. W. B. Pietenpol 
(Physical Rev., 1922, 2u, 199).—It is found that the first crystals 
formed in a radium-barium solution contain a larger percentage 
of radium than succeeding crystals. The efficiency jand rapidity 
of the separation by fractional crystallisation may be increased by 
separating the liquor from the crystals at a point above room 
temperature. With rapid cooling, a smaller percentage of radium 
is adsorbed than with slow cooling. A. A. E. 

Ionisation and Resonance Phenomena. Charles B. 
Bazzoni (J. Franklin Inst., 1923,196, 627—651).—Bohr’s theory 
of atomic structure and the mechanism of radiation are briefly 
reviewed, and experimental determinations of resonance and ionis¬ 
ation potentials, more especially in the cases of helium and mercury, 
and the excitation of resonance spectra, critically examined in 
relation to the theory. The author concludes that the impact 
potentials of helium require further study. J. S. G. T. 
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The Fundamental Processes concerned in the Thermal 
Ionisation of Gases. Bichard Becker (Z. Physik, 1923, 18, 
325—343).—The author discusses the fundamental processes, viz., 
ionisation due to absorption of radiation, ionisation by electronic 
collisions, and the disappearance of electrons due to combination 
either with or without the emission of radiation, concerned in the 
establishment of equilibrium in a thermally-ionised system, and 
deduces the equilibrium equation relating to the thermal ionisation 
of monatomic and univalent gases by the application of statistical 
mechanics and the quantum theory. J. S. G. T. 

New Evidence regarding the Interpretation of Critical 
Potentials in Hydrogen. P. S. Olmstead (Physical Rev 1922, 
19, 532—533).—A relatively small amount of atomic hydrogen is 
produced when a close grid of tungsten wires, introduced close to 
the gauze in an ionisation tube of the Lenard tjrpe, is heated to 
incandescence. It is shown that the ionising potential of the 
hydrogen atom is 13*5 volts; the critical potential of ionisation of 
the molecule, probably without dissociation, is about 11-5 volts, 
and a weaker effect, ascribed to radiation from the atom, at about 
10*2 volts. The strongest effect, dissociation of the molecule and 
ionisation of one of its parts, is put at 16 volts. A. A. E. 

Critical Electron Energies in Hydrogen. Frank Horton 
and Ann Catherine Davies (Phil, Mag ., 1923, [vi], 46, 872 — 896). 
—In continuation of previous work (A., 1920, ii, 215), the authors 
have made a detailed investigation of the effects of electron collisions 
with hydrogen, in order to determine more exactly the critical 
electron energy values, and to ascertain whether the radiation or 
ionisation occurring at a critical stage is of atomic or molecular 
origin. The results indicate that critical energy values (expressed 
in volts) are associated with respective processes as follows : 10*2, 
H —> H(excited); 11-9, H 2 —> H 2 (excited); 12*6, H 2 —> H-fH 
(excited); 13*5, H —> H++ electron; 15*9, H 2 —> H+H++ 
electron; 22-8, H 2 —> H 2 + + electron; 26-1, H 2 —> H + -f 
electron+H (excited); 29-4, H 2 —> 2H + +2 electrons. These 
deductions are in agreement with the interpretation by Olmstead 
(this vol., ii, 367) of the critical values observed at 10*2, 12*6, 13*5, 
and 16-9 volts, but differ in respect of the interpretation of the 
critical energy stage included between 10*2 and 12*6 volts. The 
present authors* deduction in this matter is in accord with the value 
of the resonance potential of normal hydrogen (11*8 volts) deduced 
by Mohler, Foote, and Kurth (Physical Rev ., 1922, 19, 414) from the 
cohsideration of inelastic collision curves. The present experiments 
establish the existence of a true molecular radiation as distinct from 
a radiation produced by electronic-molecular encounters at which 
dissociation and atomic excitation occur. They also support 
Pauli’s suggestion (A., 1922, ii, 703) that the production of positively 
charged hydrogen molecules requires energy equivalent to about 
23 volts. The spectroscopic results obtained are in general agree¬ 
ment with those of Duffendack (this vol., ii, 373), except for the 
observation of a number of lines of group II of Fulcher’s classification, 
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viz., XX 5916*8, 5931*6, 5938*9, and 6028*2 A., which were not 
observed by Duffendack at 23 volts. Moreover, a visible continuous 
spectrum of hydrogen can be produced in the absence of the Balmer 
series lines, and it is suggested that this spectrum originates owing 
to the formation of molecules (H 2 or possibly H 3 ) by the combination 
of neutral atoms. J. S. G. T. 

The Lengths of the Free Paths of Slow-moving Electrons 
in the Rare Gases. H. Sponer (Z. Physik , 1923, 18, 249— 
257).—Experiments showing that the respective lengths of mean free 
path of slow-moving electrons in the rare gases, argon, krypton, and 
xenon increase continuously with decreasing velocity of the electrons 
until a velocity corresponding with zero accelerating voltage is 
attained, are described. In the case of krypton at a pressure of 1*2 
mm., maximum values of the mean free paths of electrons resulting 
from inelastic collisions occur when the exciting potential has the 
value 84±0*2 or 9*6±0*2 volts. The corresponding voltages in 
the case of xenon are 8*0 and 8*8 volts. The ionisation potential of 
krypton was found to be between 12 and 13 volts; that of xenon 
was between 11 and 12 volts. J. S. G. T. 

The Lengths of the Free Paths of Slow-moving Electrons 
in the Vapours of Mercury and Cadmium. R. Minkowski 
(Z . Physik , 1923, 18, 258—262).—The author shows that, as in the 
case of the rare gases (see preceding abstract and Ramsauer, A., 

1921, ii, 324), the respective lengths of mean free path of the slowest- 

moving electrons in mercury and cadmium vapours depend, although 
to a considerably less extent, on the velocities of the electrons. In 
the case of mercury vapour, maximum values of the mean free 
paths of electrons resulting from inelastic collisions correspond with 
values of the exciting potential equal to 4*7, 4*9, 9*8, and 11*6 volts. 
In cadmium vapour, the corresponding values are 3*7, 3*8, 5*4, 7*4, 
and 7*6 volts. Attention is, in this connexion, directed to the 
occurrence in the case of cadmium vapour, of the exciting voltage 
3*7 volts, correspondng with the series 1 S—2p s , a result hitherto 
observed only in the case of mercury vapour. J. S. G. T. 

Ionising Potentials of Helium and some Multiatomic Gases. 

C. A. Mackay ( Phil. Mag ., 1923, [vi], 46, 828 — 835). — The following 
values (volts) of the ionising potential have been determined for the 
respective gases: helium, 24*5; nitrogen, 16*3; hydrogen, 15*8; 
oxygen, 12*5; hydrogen chloride, 13*8; hydrogen bromide, 13*2; 
hydrogen iodide, 12*8; ammonia, 11*1; water vapour, 13*2. The 
value for helium is in agreement with the convergence limit of 
Lyman’s spectroscopic series. The value for oxygen is considerably 
lower than the value, 15*5 volts, found by Foote and Mohler. 

J. S. G. T. 

The Scattering of Electrons by Aluminium. C. Davisson 
and C. H. Kunsman (Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 534—535; cf. A., 

1922, ii, 251).—Analysis of the distribution curves below 200 volts 
indicates that the L-electrons of aluminium are at a distance of 
about 3 X10"® cm. from the atomic nucleus. Above 200 volts the 
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distribution is complicated by the scattering effect of oxygen atoms 
on the surface of the target. A. A. E. 

Relations between Supplied Energy, Spectral Intensities, 
and Alterations in Different Media. L. Hamburger (Trans. 
Amer. Electrochem. Soc. [advance copy], 1923, 307—318).—From the 
proportionality between the energy supplied to discharge tubes, the 
intensities of the spectral lines emitted and the pressure difference 
due to the transference of ponderable ions in the discharge, the author 
concludes that atoms both absorb and emit energy in quanta. The 
part played by partly ionised atoms in the phenomena of electro¬ 
luminescence, effects due to collisions of slow-moving electrons with 
atoms, spectra excited otherwise than electrically, catalytic 
phenomena, and velocities of reaction are briefly referred to. The 
dependence of the reduction temperature necessary in the Bucher 
process for the fixation of nitrogen, on the nature of the carbonate 
employed is discussed with reference to the ionising and resonance 
potentials of the alkali and alkaline-earth metals. The unity of 
optical, chemical, and energy relations contemplated in the quantum 
theory and the Rutherford-Bohr interpretation of atomic structure 
indicates that chemical and physical changes do not differ essentially. 

J. S. G. T. 

Problems of Hydrone and Water : the Origin of Electricity 
in Thunderstorms. G. C. Simpson (Nature, 1923, 112, 620; 
cf. Armstrong, this vol., ii, 772).—It is held to be conclusively 
proved that if there are ascending currents exceeding eight metres 
per second in the atmosphere, there must be much breaking of rain 
drops; that when a water drop breaks there is a separation of 
electricity; that the broken water drops retain a positive charge; 
that the air attains a negative charge, and that a considerable excess 
of positive electricity is brought down by rain. Armstrong’s views 
are considered to be completely untenable. A. A. E. 

The Electrical Conductivity of Solid Orthophosphoric Acid. 

Mark Rabinowitsch (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 129, 60—66).—The 
conductivity of orthophosphoric acid, 2H 3 P0 4 ,H 2 0, was studied 
in the crystalline and supercooled states and found to be of the 
magnitude of 10~ 4 and 10“ 2 , respectively. The temperature 
coefficient was positive; a sudden change occurs on solidifying. 
The decomposition potential is given as 1-70 volts. The ratio of 
these conductivities is assumed to indicate the degree of loosening 
of crystal lattices (cf. Hevesy, A., 1922, ii, 623). The conductivity 
of anhydrous phosphoric acid decreases with the time; this change 
is associated with some change in the acid. W. T. 

The Theory of Electrolytic Ions. XXVIII. The Conduc¬ 
tivities of the Arsinic Acids. Richard Lorenz and Elisabeth 
Brehmer ( Z . anorg. Chem., 1923, 128,76 —80).—Continuing previous 
work (A., 1920, ii, 465; this vol., i, 406), the dissociation or affinity 
oonstant has been determined for a number of substituted phenyi- 
arsinic acids. The constant K is calculated from the formula 
*®/i— <xC . 10"®, and is therefore related to Kohkauoch’s constant c, 
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which is in C.G.8. units, thus: c . 1Q*=K. The following values 
aire given for K at the molar concentration 1/256: phenylarsinic, 
0*027; p-hydroxyphenylarsinic, 0*015; p-amino-o-tolylarsinic, 
0*014; m-methoxyacetarsanilic, 0*029; p-nitrophenylarsinic, 
0*137; o-nitrophenylarsinic, 0*037; 2-nitroarsanilic, 0*0086; 
3-hydroxyarsanilic acid (at 1/512), 0*0067. In general, the affinity 
constant of phenylarsinic acid is affected in the same way by sub¬ 
stituents as benzoic acid. An exception appears in the cases of 
o-nitrophenylarsinic acid and o-nitroarsanilic acid, where the 
expected augmentation of the affinity constant by the o-nitro-group 
is not realised. On account of the low solubilities of 2-nitro- 
arsanilic and 3-hydroxyarsanilic acids, their conductivities and 
affinity constants could only be determined at high dilutions and, 
in the case of the latter, owing to its rapid decomposition at the 
electrodes, the result is only approximate. E. H. R. 

Electrical Resistivity of Commercial Aluminium. L£on 
Guillet (Compt. rend., 1923,177, 953—955).—The purest commer¬ 
cial aluminium has a resistivity of 2*8 micro-ohms per sq. cm./cm. 
Impurities may cause this figure to become even higher than 3*2 
(for 89*5% metal). Silicon has a greater effect on the resistivity 
than iron, whilst mechanical treatment, even cold hammering, only 
increases the resistivity very slightly, particularly with the purer 
specimens of aluminium. In tempering, the more rapid the 
quenching, the higher the resistivity, probably owing to more silicon 
being retained in solution under these conditions. E. E. T. 

Existence of Ions with a Dual Character. Otto Bluh (Z. 
physilcal . Chem ., 1923, 106, 341—365).—The dipole theory is 
briefly discussed, and on the basis of this it is shown that amphoteric 
electrolytes, so far as they form true ions of dual character, must raise 
the dielectric constant of the solution containing them. Measure¬ 
ments of the dielectric constant of aqueous solutions of sulphanilic 
acid, helianthin, o-aminobenzoic acid, p-aminobenzoic acid, 
hippuric acid, and benzoic acid show that such dual ions exist in 
aqueous solutions of amphoteric electrolytes. It is shown that an 
internal salt and a dual ion are not the same thing. New measure¬ 
ments of the dielectric constant of aqueous solutions of strong 
electrolytes show that this quantity is lower than that for pure water, 
a result which accords with the dipole hypothesis, and is opposed to 
the result of earlier measurements. Water is considered as an 
amphoteric electrolyte, and the high dielectric constant of this 
liquid is regarded as a consequence of the presence of dual ions. 
On the basis of such dual ions, a mechanism of the conduction of an 
electric current by acids and bases is developed. J. F. S. 

Electrical Resistance of Quinoline-Water Systems. Martin 
H. Fischer (KoUoid Z., 1923, 33, 208—215).—The electrical 
resistance of quinoline, solutions of water in quinoline, and of 
quinoline in water, of all concentrations up to a saturated solution, 
has been measured at 24°. The effect of the addition of acids, 
bases, salts, and ethyl alcohol on the electrical resistance has been 
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measured at 22° and 23°. Pure quinoline has a resistance of 400,000 
ohms at 24°, and this value falls regularly with the addition of water 
to the value 80,000 ohms for the saturated solution. The addition 
of N /50-hydrochloric acid decreases the resistance very much, the 
amount of decrease being greater the greater the amount of acid 
added. The addition of iV/50-potassium hydroxide produces a 
similar, but smaller, decrease in the resistance. Comparing the 
effect of various acids on the resistance, it is found that sulphuric 
acid has the greatest effect, and this is followed in order by hydro¬ 
chloric, oxalic, acetic, and lactic acids. Of the bases, potassium 
hydroxide has the greatest effect, and is followed in order by sodium, 
calcium, and ammonium hydroxides. Salts generally reduce the 
resistance in a marked degree, as also does ethyl alcohol. These 
results are practically the same for both the water and the quinoline 
phases. J. F. S. 

Electrometric Measurements with Regard to Ionic Activity. 

Leonob Michaelis and Kosaku Kakinuma (Biochem. Z., 1923, 
141, 394—409).—Electrometric measurements have been made on 
acid and alkaline, salt and salt-free solutions with the view of deter¬ 
mining the relation between ionic concentration and Bjerrum’s 
activity coefficient (A., 1919, ii, 9; 1920, ii, 79) at varying dilutions. 
Measurements of the potential differences of pure solutions of hydro¬ 
chloric acid against a standard acetate electrode showed that in 
concentrations below MJ 30 the activity coefficient of the hydrogen- 
ions is unity, and the activity is regarded as being equal to the 
concentration of the acid. The influence of rubidium, potassium, 
sodium, and lithium chlorides on the activity of the hydrogen-ions 
in buffered and unbuffered solutions of hydrochloric acid solutions 
is in the order given, rubidium showing the least and lithium the 
greatest influence in increasing the activity. Similar determinations 
of the influence of salts on the activity of hydrogen-ions in alkaline 
solutions showed the effect to be greater than that observed in 
acid solutions. For salt-free solutions of sodium hydroxide of 
concentrations less than M /30 the solute is fully dissociated and the 
activity of the hydroxyl-ions is unity. From the sum of p B and 
p 0B of solutions of sodium hydroxide ranging in concentration from 
Mj30 to M/3000 values of the dissociation constant of water were 
obtained; pk% is given as 14-13 and pk ] * as 14-10. It is concluded 
that on thermodynamical grounds neutral salts are without influence 
on the dissociation constant of water, but an exact experimental 
demonstration is not given. J. P. 

Amphoteric Elements. J. Kasabnowsky {Z. anorg. Chem ., 
1923, 128, 33—44).—The measurement of the normal potential 
of the system Te/Te" presents difficulties which have not yet 
been surmounted, but by applying Nemst’s heat theory to 
the reaction H 2 Te=H 2 +Te+34,900 cal. the value has been 
calculated to be about -0-913 volt. The E.M.F. of the system 
Tell mol. Te"* # |l mol. Te"|Te would be 1-48 volts and the ion product 
[Te**”][Te' / ] a 0-85.10' 102 . For the reaction Te*" ^ Te"+Te, the 
value of the oonstant 2jr=[Te"]/[Te a "] is 0*39.10~ a . In a similar 
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maimer, the normal potential of selenium with respect to its bivalent 
ion, Se/Se", is calculated to be —0*771 volt. The increasing 
sensitiveness of sulphides, selenides, and tellurides to oxygen is 
seen to be in the order of the normal potentials of the three elements, 
the value for sulphur being —0*66. The value for polonium, 
extrapolated from that of tellurium, is probably about —1*0 volt. 
It follows from the extremely small value of the ion products, that 
a positive ion of an amphoteric element practically cannot exist 
in presence of negative ions, and vice versa . Amphoteric cleavage 
is a strongly endothermic process. For tellurium, the following 
values are calculated: 3Te Te # ’**+2Te"—136,000 cal. and 
6Te Te‘ # ^+2Te2 // —129,000 cal. The formation of ditelluride 
can then be expressed by the equation : Te"+Te=Te 2 "+3,500 cal. 

E. H. R. 

The Potential Surfaces of Ternary Alloys of Cadmium 
and Mercury with Tin or Lead. Robert Kremann, Hermann 
Prammer, and Ludwig Helly (Z. anorg. Chem „ 1923,127, 295— 
315).—The potentials of ternary alloys of cadmium, mercury, and 
tin and of cadmium, mercury, and lead were measured against a 
Hg|iV r -CdS0 4 electrode, and the results obtained are discussed with 
the aid of diagrams for which the original should be consulted. 

H. H. 

'The Electrochemical Behaviour of Alloys of Iron- 
Chromium, Iron-Molybdenum, and Iron-Aluminium. G. 

Tammann and E. Sotter (Z . anorg. Chem ., 1923,127, 257—272).— 
The potentials of iron-chromium alloys in N /10-sulphuric acid were 
measured with anodic and cathodic polarisation. Up to 15% of 
chromium, the potential is negative to chromium in each case, but 
above that percentage of chromium the alloy is strongly electro¬ 
positive to chromium with cathodic polarisation, and only slightly 
so with anodic polarisation. The end potential is not reached 
immediately, and for anodic polarisation the equation £ 0 e a ( 77 - Tr *) 
is suggested, where tt 0 is the potential at time t 0 and a is a constant. 
For cathodic polarisation, the case is more complex, there being 
apparently three distinct periods. Polishing with emery, and 
heating at 400° decrease the electro-positiveness of the alloys. The 
presence or absence of air bubbling through the solution affects the 
potential! but little, but the presence of a reducing agent, such as 
pyrogallol, phosphorus, or quinol, reduces the electropositiveness of 
cathodically polarised iron-chromium alloys to a remarkable extent. 
Molybdenum-iron alloys are electronegative to molybdenum up 
to 65% molybdenum, and then slightly electropositive. For iron- 
aluminium alloys, the potential slowly falls with time when cathodi¬ 
cally polarised, and rises when anodically polarised. It is suggested 
that passivityfdepends on the protection of the metal by a layer of 
oxygen, but that the density of this layer can vary within fairly 
wide limits* H. H? 

The Galvanic Tensions of Ternary Alloys of Antimony, 
Zinc, and Bismuth. Robert Kremann, August Langsbauer 
and Hermann Rauch (Z. anorg . Chem ., 1923, 127,229— 238).— The 
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E.M.F. of some ternary alloys of zinc, antimony, and bismuth were 
measured against a Zn|JV-ZnSCL element. By keeping the ratio 
bismuth/antimony constant, and varying the proportion of the 
other component, part of the ternary equilibrium diagram was 
constructed. Measurements were made with alloys which had been 
slowly cooled and with the same alloys tempered for twelve hours at 
260°. Three cases are distinguished : (a) ternary alloys in which the 
ratio Sb/Zn is less than 40/60 atom.%, which show practically the 
potential of zinc; (6) ternary alloys in which the ratio Sb/Zn lies 
between 40/60 and 50/50 atom.%, which behave as mixtures of the 
binary compounds Zn$b 2 and ZnSb with bismuth and show a 
potential about 50—100 millivolts more positive than zinc, and 
(c) ternary alloys in which the ratio Sb/Zn lies between 50/50 and 
100/0 atom.%, which are less noble than zinc. By plotting iso¬ 
potential lines on the triangular concentration diagram, it is shown 
that for alloys containing 50/50 atom.% of Zn/Sb, the E.M.F. is 
practically independent of the bismuth content, especially in the 
case of the tempered alloys. H. H. 

The Galvanic Tensions of Ternary Alloys of Bismuth, 
Cadmium, and Lead. Robert Kremann and August Lang- 
bauer (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923,127,239—243; cf. preceding abstract). 
—The E.M.F . of ternary alloys of bismuth, cadmium, and lead were 
measured against a Cd|iV-CdS0 4 element. Triangular concen¬ 
tration diagrams on which isopotential lines were plotted, were 
constructed as before, and from the results obtained it is found that 
the potential of the alloy falls abruptly from that of cadmium to that 
of lead as soon as the percentage by weight of the former in the alloy 
falls below 4. Bismuth has very little effect on the E.M.F. until 
the Bi/Pb ratio rises to 98/2, when the E.M.F. again falls abruptly 
to that of bismuth. H. H. 

A New Type of Reduction-Oxidation System. I. Cysteine 
and Glutathione. Malcolm Dixon and Juba Hirsch Quastel 
(T., 1923, 123, 2943—2953). 

Membrane Potentials and Colloidal Behaviour. A. V. 
Hill (J. Gen . Physiol. , 1923, 6, 91).—A reply to Hitchcock (this vol., 
ii, 530), in which the author's criticism (this vol., ii, 221) is reiterated. 

E.S. 

Membrane Potentials and Colloidal Behaviour. David I. 
Hitchcock (J. Gen. Physiol, 1923, 6, 93).—A reply to Hill (cf. 
preceding abstract). E. S. 

Temperature Coefficients of Unsaturated Weston Cells. 

Warren C. Vosburgh and Marion Eppley (J. Amer. Chem . Soc., 
1923, 45, 2268—2277).—The E.M.F. of unsaturated Weston cells 
has been investigated. It is shown that the E.M.F. increases in an 
approximately linear manner as the concentration of cadmium 
sulphate decreases. The E.M.F. values are linear functions of the 
temperature between 15° and 35°, but not between 35° and 45°. 
The temperature coefficient between 15° and 35° is found to be a 
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linear function of the E.M.F. It decreased from 0-0000028 volt 
per degree for cells with an E.M.F. of 101827 volts to —0000013 
volt per degree for cells with an E.M.F. of 1-0210 volts. Normal 
cells with electrodes made by saturating 0-015Jf-sulphuric acid 
solution with hydrated cadmium sulphate behave in accordance with 
Wolff’s temperature formula. Mercurous sulphate prepared by 
reduction of mercuric sulphate with formaldehyde at 100° showed no 
difference in its behaviour in normal cells from the electrolytic salt. 
The differential heat of solution of hydrated cadmium sulphate in a 
slightly acid saturated solution has been calculated, and the 
following values have been obtained for 0*012ilf-sulphuric acid: 15°, 
—352 cal./mol., 18°, —431 cal./mol, and 25°, —605 cal./mol. 

J. F. S. 

Action of Light on Electrodes of Metals possessing Low 
Solution Pressures. Ren£ Audubert (Compt. rend., 1923, 
177, 818—821; cf. Buisson, A., 1900, ii, 519).—Experiments are 
carried out on the effect of illuminating one of two electrodes formed 
of the same metal and immersed in the same electrolyte, illumination 
being effected using an arc lamp (or nitrogen-filled tungsten lamp) 
with a condenser, and, in some experiments, light filters. Indepen¬ 
dently of the electrolyte, the illuminated electrode becomes the 
anode in the case of platinum, copper, and mercury, and the cathodo 
in the case of silver and gold, unless secondary effects (photochemical 
decomposition of electrolyte, etc.) occur. Thus in presence of 
ferrous or ferric salts, the illuminated platinum electrode becomes 
negative or positive, according as oxidation or reduction is dominant, 
whilst a silver electrode, in hydrochloric acid solution, is covered 
with silver chloride when illuminated. 

Blue rays are much more active than red ones. The sensitivity 
of metals varies inversely with their solution pressures, and for each 
metal there appears to be a threshold of excitation which, as 
metals more and more electropositive are considered, is displaced 
towards higher frequencies. 

The effects produced are independent of the anion, and appear to 
depend on the layer \of kations adsorbed on the electrode, and on 
the solution-pressure of the kation. E. E. T. 

Intermittent Current Electrolysis. II. Overvoltage Study 
of the Lead Electrode. Samuel Glasstone (T., 1923, 123, 
2926—2934). 

Note on Glasstone's Discussion of Over-voltage Measure¬ 
ment. Herbert Hawley and Henry Julius Salomon Sand 
(T., 1923, 123, 2891—2901). 

Ions and Ionic Activity. P. Debye (Ghem. Weekblad , 1923, 
20, 562—568).—A repetition of the criticisms already advanced 
against the theory of Ghosh by Prins (this vol., ii, 369) and the author 
(this vol., ii, 724). The conception of an “ electrical atmosphere ** 
round the ion is developed from considerations of energy and 
potential; the formulae obtained give values different from, but of 
the same order of magnitude as those deduced by Ghosh. Mathe- 
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matical treatment indicates that for a completely dissociated 
solution the osmotic pressure is determined not only by the concen¬ 
trations, but also by the valencies of the ions. The addition of a 
second salt, B, to a system consisting of a saturated solution of one 
salt, A, with excess of undissolved A, is considered from the energy 
point of view, and equations are deduced. S. I, L. 

Moving Boundary Method for Determining Transport 
Numbers. Duncan A. MacInnes and Edgar Reynolds Smith 
( J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 2246— 2255 ).—The Denison and 
Steele method of determining transport numbers (A., 1903, ii, 709; 
1906, ii, 68, 329) has been investigated, and a modification developed 
which involves only a single moving boundary. It is shown that 
the boundaries move with the theoretical velocities only when the 
two solutions in contact at a boundary are adjusted to within about 
5%, to the relation C/T—C'/T', in which C and C ' are the concen¬ 
trations and T and T* are the transport numbers. The correct 
value of the transport number can therefore be obtained by a series 
of experiments approaching more and more closely to this relation. 
Unless the adjustment is obtained, the results are not independent 
of the composition of the indicator solution, or of the current 
passing through the apparatus, and may vary widely and erratically 
from the true values. The transport numbers at 25° have been 
determined for 0-1 .Absolutions of potassium chloride and potassium 
bromide, using lithium bromide as indicator solution. The trans¬ 
port number of potassium in potassium chloride is found to be 
0492±0*001 at 25° and in potassium bromide 0*485. These values 
are compared with the values of Denison and Steele and others. 
It is shown that the conductivity of the potassium-ion is the same 
in these two solutions if the correction for viscosity is made. 

J. F. S. 

The Position of Tellurium in the Voltaic Series. J. Kasar- 
nowsky (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 128, 17—32).—When tellurium 
is used as cathode in the electrolysis of potassium hydroxide it 
dissolves as a univalent element, forming potassium ditelluride, 
KgTeg. On the other hand, used as anode in the electrolysis of 
hydrochloric acid, tellurium passes into solution as a quadrivalent 
metal, forming TiCl 4 . The author has measured the normal 
potential of tellurium corresponding with the two ions Te 2 " and 
Te*"\ The potential of the system Te/Te 2 ", determined in potass¬ 
ium hydroxide solution, varies with the concentration according 
to Nemst’s equation; the normal potential is —0*818 volt. The 
normal potential of the system Te/Te'"* is +0 , 549±0*001 volt. 
This is the first example of the determination of the normal potentials 
of an amphoteric element with respect to its positive and negative 
ions. As a metal, tellurium comes between copper (0*34) and 
silver (0*80), whilst it is the “ noblest ” of the metalloids, so far as 
they hawe yet been measured. The hypothetical system Te|2V-Te’"7 
AT-Te/'ITe should have an E.M.F . of 1*37 volts, and the ion product, 
calculated from van’t Hoff’s equation, is [Te* ### ][Te 2 "] s =10* 85 . 
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This gives a measure of the amount of dissociation of tellurium 
into positive and negative ions. E. H. E. 

Electrolytic Separation [Deposition] of Alloys. A. H. W. 

Aten (jB ee. trav. chim ., 1923, 42, 931—938).—A theoretical dis¬ 
cussion of the possibility of depositing an alloy by electrolysis. The 
problem resolves itself into one of discovering a solution of such a 
composition that the anode will dissolve in the same proportions 
as the metals are deposited on the cathode. It is not necessary that 
the anode shall have this composition. The author concludes that 
the problem, although difficult, may be capable of solution. 

H. H. 

Chemical Effects Produced by Passing Electric Currents 
through Thin Artificial Membranes of High Resistance. 

R. S. Lillie and S. E. Pond (Proc. Amer. Physiol . Soc., Amer. J. 
Physiol ., 1923, 63, 415—416).—An electric current corresponding 
with a potential of 10 volts flowing across a caoutchouc membrane 
of thickness 40 fi interposed between two electrolyte solutions, one 
of which is a mixture of ferrous chloride and potassium thiocyanate, 
causes oxidation of ferrous to ferric iron at the surface of the 
membrane facing the cathode. Chemical Abstracts. 

Anomalies of Chromium and its Behaviour during Electro¬ 
lysis by Alternating Current. N. Isgarischev and A. Obrut- 
scheva (Z. Elektrochem., 1923, 29, 428—434).—The solubility of 
chromium electrodes in acid, alkaline, and neutral solutions, using 
direct and alternating current and both types of current simultane¬ 
ously, has been investigated. The solubility of chromium in sulphuric 
acid at various temperatures and in the presence of various anions 
has also been investigated. It is shown that there is no definite 
transition point at which passive chromium passes into the active* 
condition, as is the case in allotropic changes. The metal can 
become active at any temperature, the activation depending on 
the properties of the medium. Chromium is rendered passive by 
exposure to air, by the action of oxidising agents such as chromic 
acid, hydrogen peroxide, and potassium permanganate, and by the 
action of electrolytic oxygen; it is rendered active by electrolytic 
reduction and by mechanical purification of the surface. Con¬ 
sequently, the passivity of chromium is connected with the formation 
of a protecting oxide film on the surface. The protecting film is a 
transparent, colloidal substance, the density ana permanence, and 
consequently the passivating action, of which depend on the nature 
of the medium, particularly on the presence of those ions, such as 
chloride- and bromide-ions, which bring about colloidal transitions. 
Chloride-ions have the greatest disturbing effect on the film and 
make it permeable to most reagents. Particles of passive chromium 
become active when brought into contact with active chromium, 
zinc, or magnesium. Since these metals are all more electro¬ 
negative than passive chromium, this action is due to the formation 
of a galvanic element which liberates hydrogen and consequently 
reduces the oxide film. The oxide film is also the cause of the 
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anomalies of chromium. Chromium dissolves as anode to give 
bi«, ter-, and sexa-valent ions, the amounts of the various types of 
ion depending on the conditions. J. F. S. 

The Electrochemistry of the High Intensity Arc. Preston 

R. Bassett (Tram. Amer. Electrochem. Soc . [advance copy], 1923, 
319—338).—The phenomena exhibited by various types of electric 
arcs operated with currents ranging from 20 to 300 amperes are briefly 
described. The tendency to produce two arc flames, a positive 
and a negative, is present in practically all arcs, and in the high* 
intensity arc this tendency is enhanced, so that the two flames are 
separate and distinct, and each flame performs a separate function, 
the positive flame operating as light producer, and the negative 
as arc maintained The positive electrode consists of a core of 
cerium fluoride and carbon surrounded by a shell of non-graphit- 
isable pure carbon. The negative carbon electrode contains a core 
of soft carbon. The arc is customarily operated with a current of 
150 amperes. The intrinsic brilliance of the arc is from 500 to 
1,000 candles per sq. mm., and its temperature about 4,700°. It is 
suggested that the high intrinsic brilliance of the arc is attributable 
to the formation of cerium carbide in the arc. J. S. G. T. 

Thermal Conductivities of some Metals in the Solid and 
Liquid States. W. Byron Brown (Physical Rev ., 1923, 22, 
171—179).—In the guard ring method of measurement employed, 
a cylinder of the metal, electrically heated at one end, was sur¬ 
rounded by a slate tube and a hollow brass cylinder, also heated 
electrically at one end. The other ends were cooled with running 
water, and the conductivity calculated from the energy appliea 
to the rod and the temperature gradient. Tables and curves are 
.given for the conductivity of tin, cadmium, thallium, and tin- 
zinc, tin-lead, lead-antimony, and lead-bismuth alloys. For the 
pure metals, the following values are abstracted. Tin : 50°, 0*1428; 
102°, 0*1404 ; 209°, 0*1297. Cadmium: 45°, 0*200 ; 99°, 0*209; 
240°, 0*239. Thallium: 45°, 0*0934; 90°, 0*0958; 113°, 0*0976; 
125°, 0*0919; 149°, 0*0927. A polymorphic change in thallium 
at 120° is thus indicated. A. A. E. 

Entropy of Diatomic Gases and Rotational Specific Heat. 

Richard C. Tolman and Richard M. Badger (J. Amer . Chem. 
Soc., 1923, 45, 2277 — 2285). —A direct mathematical method has 
been developed for determining the theoretical values of the 
constants S 2 and (7 298 in the equations for the entropy of 
diatomic gases, £=7/2# log, 7+3/2 log,. M~R log e p+R log e J+S 2 ; 
£( 298 -i> i atm) = 3/2# lo&Jf+R log, JC m . v Six different hypo¬ 
theses which have been proposed for rotational specific heat all 
based on the first form of quantum theory, but based on different 
hypotheses as to a priori probabilities and as to the lowest possible 
azimuthal quantum number, have been used to determine the 
theoretical values of S 2 and C m . v and the results compared with 
the experimental values. In the absence of further evidenoe, the 
best values for S 2 and <Wi are 64-82 and 104-57, respectively, the 
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units being, entropy in calories, temperature in degrees centigrade 
absolute, pressure in atmospheres, molecular weight in g./mol., 
moment of inertia in g.cm. 2 /mol. J. F. S. 

The Form of the Melting-point Curves of Series of Binary 
Mixed Crystals, and the Lattice Parameters of their Com¬ 
ponents. Eustace J. Cuy {Z. anorg. Chem 1923, 128, 241— 
244).—The maximum departure from the straight line joining the 
melting points of the components of the curve of the beginning of 
crystallisation, a temperature range A Tm, has been plotted against 
the relative difference of the two lattice parameters, Ad, given by 
the expression Ad~(d A —d B )l(d A /2-\-dBl2), where d A and d B are 
the parameters of the two components, A and B, for a series of 
pairs of halides of the alkali metals, and some alloys. The points 
found lie on a straight line, which for the value ATm=0 (i.e., when 
the temperature of beginning of crystallisation lies on the line 
joining the melting points of the two components) cuts the Ad 
axis at the value 0*04. S. I. L. 

Cryoscopy in NagSO^lOHgO. Molecular Magnitudes of 
Malates, Molybdates, and Molybdomalates. E. Darmois and 
J. PUjrin (Compt rend., 1923, 177, 762—765; cf. A., 1922, i, 220, 
522; Lowenherz, A., 1896, ii, 149, and Boutaric and Leenhardt, 
A., 1912, ii, 1136),—Sodium sulphate decahydrate is used as a 
cryoscopic solvent, k being calculated from a study of the At jo-At 
curves for carbamide, sodium chloride, and sodium nitrate. The 
value of k so found, namely, 32, is then made use of in determining 
the molecular complexity of various sodium salts, the results being 
as follows: Sodium malate, C 4 H 5 0 5 Na,sodium molybdate, NagMoO*, 
sodium “ acid ” molybdate, Na 6 Mo 7 0 24 ; sodium dimolybdomalate 
(hexahydrate) (M found, 1010) is derived from a tetramolybdic acid 
whilst sodium molybdodimalate (M found, 427) is derived from 
2 mols. of malic acid (cf. Klason, A., 1901, ii, 162). Whereas the 
sodium salts give true molecular weights in sodium sulphate solu¬ 
tion, the corresponding ammonium salts are completely dissociated 
as in aqueous solution. E. E. T. 

The Accurate Determination of Elevation of Boiling Point. 
Kazimierz JabIczyAski and StanisLaw Kon (T., 1923, 123, 
2953—2963). 

Vapour Pressure of Monatomic Elements. Bussell W. 
Millar (J . Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 2323—2329).—A theoretical 
paper in which a formula has been derived by means of which the 
pressure of a monatomic gas in equilibrium with the liquid or solid 
element can be calculated from specific heat data and one vapour 
pressure measurement, the latter being required to evaluate the 
integration constant Z. The equation in its general form is 
log p(atm.) = (2*5 —* [a — p]/-B) log T — 2*3033/2-8 . log T a + ZjT -f- 
1 /jBf 1*5-8 log «>+a log T 0 +2*3033/2 (log T 0 ) 2 — (2*63+$ 0 — (a—(3) + 
2*5J?)/2*303]. This formula has been evaluated for mercury, zinc, 
sodium, and hydrogen. In the case of mercury, it takes the form 
log p(mm.) =—0*8443 log T—3319*6/T+10*5134, and reproduces the 
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observed values with fair accuracy. For sodium, the equation is 
logp(mm.)==:—1*20 log T— 5135/2M-11-071, and in this case the 
agreement of the calculated value with the experimental value is 
very much better at low temperatures than at higher temperatures. 
In the case of zinc, the equation is log p(mm.)=4-0583 log T— 
0*7846 (log! 7 ) 2 —6823*l/2 7 +3*7555, which reproduces the experi¬ 
mental values with fair accuracy up to 363°. Hydrogen, below 
60° A., has the heat capacity of a monatomic gas. The formula 
in this case is logp(mm )=7*3725 log 7-2*0572 (log J 7 ) 2 —26*8679/ 
7—1-9280, which gives fair agreement. J. F. S. 

Free Energy of the Thiosulphate-ion. F. Bussell Bichowsky 
(J. Am&r. Chem. Soc ., 1923, 45, 2225—2235).—A complete thermo¬ 
dynamic investigation of the reaction S+CaS0 3 ,2H 2 0=CaS 2 0 3 aq+ 
2H«0 has been carried out. The reaction is shown to be reversible, 
and the equilibrium constant has been determined at 141°, 122°, 
110°, 100° and 79*8°. Calcium thiosulphate, CaS 2 0 3 ,6H 2 0 dissolves 
in water at 25° to the extent of 2*28 g. of the crystallised salt per 
1,000 g. of solution. The heat of the reaction has been determined 
experimentally as well as the specific heat, freezing point, and heat 
of dilution of solutions of calcium thiosulphate. The solubility 
of the dihydrate of calcium sulphite has been determined at 25°, 
and the mean value 0-000037 g. mols. per litre obtained. Using 
the data obtained in the present investigation and other data, the 
free energy of formation, AF 29r , °* the thiosulphate-ion is calculated 
to be -125,110 cal. J. F. S. 

The Heats of Combustion of Benzoic Acid, Naphthalene, 
and Sucrose. P. Schlapfer and W. Fioroni (Helv. Chim . Acta , 
1923, 6, 713—729).—The ratios between the heats of combustion 
of benzoic acid, naphthalene, and sucrose were determined with 
great exactitude for the purpose of using these substances as calori¬ 
meter standards. The heat of combustion of benzoic acid was 
taken as 6324 cal. per gram weighed in air, and this value was 
used for determining the water equivalent of the calorimeter. 
The value so obtained was used in determining the heats of com¬ 
bustion of naphthalene and sucrose both by the ordinary method 
and the adiabatic method. The most probable values are: 
naphthalene 9613*7, and sucrose 3945*7 cal. per gram. E. H. R. 

The Adiabatic Cooling of Water and the Temperature of 
its Maximum Density as a Function of Pressure. Nicolai 
Antonovitch Pushin and Elijah Vasiljevich Grebenshchikov 
(T., 1923, 123, 2717—2725). 

Some Thermal Properties of Gases. I. Density of the 
Coexistent Phases of Dimethyl Ether. Ettore Cardoso and 
Augusto Acquaviva Coppola (J. Chim. Phys ., 1923, 20, 337— 
346).—The density of the liquid and gaseous phases of dimethyl 
ether have been experimentally determined from 0*20° to 126*50°. 
Extrapolation of the value for 126*90°, that is, for the critical 
temperature, leads to the value 0*2714±0*0003 for the critical 
density. J. F. S. 
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Some Thermal Properties oi Gases. H. Critical Constants 
and the Vapour Pressure of Dimethyl Ether. Ettore Cardoso 
and Alfredo Bruno (J. Chim . Phys ., 1923, 20, 347—351; cf. 
preceding abstract).—The critical pressure and temperature and 
the vapour pressure of dimethyl ether have been determined at 
temperatures 126*9° to 0*0°. The following experimentally deter¬ 
mined data are recorded : ^=126*90°±0*05°, ^ c =52*00±0*05 atm. 
vapour pressure at 122*20°, 47*67 atm.; 117*80°, 44*06; 116*82° 
43*41; 113*75°, 41*24; 110*57°, 38*82; 99*90°, 32*14; 90*25° 
26*80; 80-10°, 22*14; 64*68°, 15*95; 56*02°, 13*11; 49*75°, 11*22 
46*13°, 10*31; 33*55°, 7*49; 25*40°, 6*05; 16*80°, 4*58; 9*25° 
3*58; 0*00°, 2*52. The vapour pressure is expressed by the equation 
logp=0*40654+0*016082£—0*000069963£ 2 +0*00000019343£ 8 . The 
differential coefficient is given by /eft=^(0*037031—0-00032220*+ 
0-0000013362* 2 ). J. F. S. 

Wetting of Glasses by Mercury. Earle E. Schumacher 
(J. Amer. Chem. Soc ., 1923, 45, 2255—2261).—An attempt has 
been made to cause mercury to wet glass ana quartz after their 
surfaces have been freed from gas by heating at 550° in a vacuum. 
Fairly good wetting can generally be obtained on quartz after this 
treatment, but it can only be obtained occasionally on Pyrex glass 
and on lime soda glass. The difficulty in causing mercury to wet 
glass appears to become greater as the alkali-content of the glass 
becomes greater. The term “wetting ” is used in the sense that 
wetting is complete when the angle of contact between liquid 
and solid is zero and the meniscus is concave, and that the liquid 
does not wet the glass in cases where the angle of contact is zero 
and the meniscus is convex. In the present work, wetting was 
considered to have taken place when the meniscus of the mercury 
was less convex at the conclusion of the experiment than it was at 
the start. J. F. S. 

The Nature of Charcoal “ Sorption.” H. Horton Sheldon 
(Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 253).—The dual nature of sorption (McBain, 
A., 1919, ii, 449) by charcoal is demonstrated by the tact that when 
the pressure-time curve for gases, or the concentration-time curve 
for solutions, is plotted, there are evidently two distinct parts 
separated by a bend. The second action, however, begins only 
after the first is nearly complete. Since solution should begin as 
soon as adsorption, it is suggested that the second part is due to 
diffusion into the more inaccessible channels; this cannot be ex¬ 
pected to take place to any extent until the easily accessible or 
directly exposed portions are saturated. A. A. E. 

Adsorption of Uranium-X 1 and Thorium by Charcoal. 

H. Freundlich and Marie Wreschner (Z. physikal . Chem., 1923, 
106, 366—377).—Uranium-Xj is completely adsorbed by charcoal 
from a solution of a uranium salt, but if a small quantity of a 
thorium salt is added the uranium-X* is not adsorbed at all. It 
was shown previously that if the thorium nitrate used in the above 
experiment is previously shaken with charcoal, it loses, to a great 
extent, its power of displacing the adsorption of uranium-Xj (A., 

vol. oxxiv. ii. 30 
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1B16, ii, 70). This result is confirmed in the present paper; it is 
also shown that a solution of thorium nitrate whioh has been shaken 
with charcoal behaves like a solution of thorium nitrate which 
has passed through a dialysis membrane or one from which the 
colloidal particles has been removed by cataphoresis. This leads 
to the view that the colloidal particles in thorium nitrate are 
responsible to a large extent for the displacement of the adsorption 
of uranium-Xj by charcoal, and that when these particles are 
removed by adsorption, dialysis, or cataphoresis the displacing 
action of thorium nitrate ceases. This explanation is in keeping 
with the fact that when an acid, colloid-free solution of thorium 
nitrate after treatment with charcoal is evaporated to dryness and 
redissolved, it has the same displacing effect as an untreated solu¬ 
tion of thorium nitrate. The explanation is that the colloid particles 
are not removed from acid solutions by charcoal, and on solution 
after evaporation these are again peptised. Uranium-X* is also 
partly adsorbed as colloidal particles, and this would explain the 
very long time required for setting up the adsorption equilibrium 
and the reversible nature of the displacement by thorium, whilst 
other adsorptives such as benzoic acid and strychnine nitrate are 
not reversibly displaced. J. F. S. 

Adsorption. III. Peptisation and the Reversal of the 
Charge on some Hydroxides. K. C. Sen and N. R. Phar 
(Kdloid Z ., 1923, 33, 193—202; cf. A., 1922, ii, 205).—The peptis¬ 
ation of the hydroxides of iron, mercury, cobalt, copper, nickel, 
manganese, cadmium, thorium, and cerium by means of solutions 
of non-electrolytes such as sucrose, dextrose, lsevulose, galactose, 
lactose, mannose, dextrin, starch, and glycerol, has been investi¬ 
gated, in most cases quantitatively. It is found that peptisation 
only takes place when the alkali hydroxide is added to a mixture 
of a salt of the metal and the peptising agent. In some cases, it 
is found that a slight excess of alkali over that required for the 
formation of the hydroxide assists the peptisation. An increase 
in the concentration of the salt requires a proportional increase in 
the peptising agent for complete peptisation. In all cases, the 
peptisation is chiefly specific, although there is a similarity in the 
action of the various peptising agents. It is found generally that 
the hydroxide prepared from sulphates, that is, in the presence of 
sulphat-ions, is less easily peptised than the same hydroxide in the 
presence of chloride- or nitrate-ions. Freshly precipitated ferric 
hydroxide passes into a negatively charged colloid in the presence 
of arsenious acid. In the presence of an excess of alkali and either 
glycerol or sucrose, the charge of the colloid is negative, but on 
adding the alkali slowly to a mixture of ferric chloride and sucrose 
or glycerol the colloid passes through three definite stages. At 
first it is positively charged, then it coagulates, and finally itpasses 
into a negative colloid. J. S. 

The Dissociation Constant of Lithium Hydroxide and the 
Second Dissociation Constant of Salicylic Acid. I. M. 

Kolthoff (Rec. trav. chim ., 1923, 42, 969—972).—The “ dis- 
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sociation constant” of lithium hydroxide was found to be approxi¬ 
mately 0*5. Sodium salicylate may be supposed to ionise in 
two stages: OH-C 6 H 4 -COOH Na + 0H-C 6 H 4 -C0-0' and 
OH«C 6 H 4 -CO-0' 0'-C 6 H 4 *C0-0'+H\ For the second of these 

equilibria, the dissociation constant is 3-6 Xl0~ 14 . H. H. 

The [Second] Dissociation Constant of the Hydroxides of 
the Alkaline Earth Metals. 1. M. Kolthoff (Bee. trav . chim. y 
1923, 42, 973—979).—The second dissociation constant, that for 
the equilibrium MOH* M’ # +OH', was measured for the 

hydroxides of barium, strontium, calcium, and magnesium. The 
values found were: Ba(OH) f , 0-19±0*02; Sr(OH) 2 , 0-15±0*01; 
£a(OH) 2 , 0-086±0-005; Mg(OH) 2 , 0*004±0-001. H. H. 

Nature of Non-dissociated Acids. H. von Halban (Z. 
Elektrochem ., 1923, 29, 434—444).—A theoretical paper in which 
the author discusses and criticises Hantzsch’s thedry of ionisation 
(this vol., ii, 475). It is shown that Hantzsch’s conception of the 
pseudo-acid may not be extended to acids generally, nor may it 
be applied to electrolytes as a whole. J. F. S. 

Kinetic Theory of Osmotic Pressure. G&za Schay (Z. 
physikal. Chem., 1923, 106, 378—385).—A theoretical paper in 
which, on the basis of van der Waals’s views, a kinetic hypothesis 
of solutions of non-electrolytes is developed, and in this connexion 
it is shown that cause of the osmotic phenomena is not to be sought 
in a pressure exerted by the dissolved molecules, but rather in a 
pressure difference of the solvent. The osmotic pressure formula 
put forward by Sackur has been developed theoretically, and two 
other possible formulae have been derived. J. F. S. 

Concentrated Salt Solutions. R. 0. Herzog and W. Bergen- 
thun ( Annalen , 1923, 433, 117—121).—The addition of a small 
quantity of sucrose to a solution of calcium chloride of about 
7A-concentration causes an increase in the boiling point which is 
less than that calculated by Raoult’s equation. The boiling point 
of a more concentrated solution is, however, decreased, whilst for 
certain concentrations there is no effect. A depression of the boiling 
point is observed when lactose or mannitol is added to 8*09A-calcium 
chloride, or when dextrose is added to a 8-09A-solution; also by 
the addition of sucrose to solutions of lithium chloride or calcium 
thiocyanate. Very little departure from the calculated increase 
in boiling point is observed when sugar is added to 5-3A 7 -sodium 
chloride solution. A series of figures is quoted for calcium chloride 
solutions. Since the work of dilution and the heat of dilution are 
practically equal, conclusions respecting the nature of the complexes 
formed cannot be drawn without the aid of further assumptions. 

The distribution of cellobiose octa-acetate between chloroform 
and calcium thiocyanate of the normalities, 90*8, 8*68, and 7*90, 
has been measured. For a given concentration of salt solution 
the partition coefficient remains constant; the relative solubility 
in the aqueous solution decreases rapidly with the concentration 
of the salt. W. S. N. 

30—2 
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X-Rays and Crystal Structure. Sir W. H. Bragg {Nature, 
1923, 112, 618).—A brief discussion of the facts revealed by the X-ray 
method of crystal analysis, and the limitations of the method. The 
significance of the term “ molecule ” is considered in relation to 
crystal structure. A. A. E. 

[X-Ray Analysis of Crystals.] Sir W. H. Bragg {J. Franklin 
Inat ., 1923, 196, 676—677).—In reply to adverse criticism by 
Wyckoff (this vol., ii, 300) of the results obtained by the method 
of X-ray analysis of crystals, on the ground that this method pays 
insufficient attention to the theory of space groups, the author 
points out that whereas the older methods, depending on observ¬ 
ations of form, enable the class of a crystal nearly always to be 
determined, but not its space-group, the method of X-ray analysis 
likewise enables the crystal class to be determined, and in addition 
permits, in a large number of cases, data referring to the appro¬ 
priate space group being ascertained. The conclusions of mathe¬ 
matical crystallography can only prove the possibility of what 
X-rays actually find, and the author contends that it is unreasonable 
to reject results because they have been obtained without the use 
of the terms of the theory of space-groups, since the terms naturally 
used in X-ray analysis are equally effective in expressing the laws 
of symmetry. The argument is supported by reference to resorcinol, 
assigned on the basis of its asymmetric molecular structure, ascer¬ 
tained by X-ray analysis to the space-group C™. In the absence 
of knowledge of the asymmetric character of the molecule, the crystal 
might equally well be assigned to the space group Q}?. J. S. G. T. 

Stability, in Presence of Water, of a certain Number of 
Binary Mixtures. N. Perrakis (Gompt. rend., 1923, 177, 
879—882).—A determination of the quantity of water, which, added 
to a definite weight of a binary mixture, at constant temperature, 
causes the appearance of a second layer. The mixtures chosen 
were : (a) ethyl alcohol with one of the following : diphenyl ether, 
benzene, o-cresol, or phenol, ( b) benzene with one of the following : 
methyl, ethyl, isopropyl, or w-butyl alcohols. The results are dis¬ 
cussed in terms of miscibility and solubility relationships. E. E. T. 

Liesegang Rings. III. Effect of Light and Hydrogen-ion 
Concentration on the Formation of Colloidal Gold in Silicic 
Acid Gel. Rhythmic Bands of Purple of Cassius. Earl 
0. H. Davies (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 45, 2261—2268; cf. A., 
1922, ii, 140).—A number of experiments are described which show 
that gels made with silicic acid and gold chloride and a reducing 
agent are remarkably affected by light, the effect being the produc¬ 
tion of a banded structure. The light of small wave-length is 
the active portion of the light in producing these effects. The 
results obtained in the present work remove Bancroft’s objection 
(“ App. Colloid Chemistry,” p. 259), to Holmes’s diffusion hypothesis 
of Liesegang ring formation (A., 1918, ii, 392). A further series 
of experiments shows that there is a distinct relationship between 
the hydrogen-ion concentration and the size of the “ pockets ” 
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In which the gold is formed. The effect of light on the reduction 
of gold is well shown by the following experiment. To 25 c.o. of 
32V-hydrochloric acid, 2 c.c. of 1 % solution of gold chloride are added, 
and then slowly and with shaking 25 c.c. of water glass (d 1*16). 
The liquid is filtered into test-tubes and allowed to set for three 
days. It is then covered with black paper and 5 c.c. of saturated 
oxalic acid solution are added to each tube, and placed in a dark 
room for three weeks for diffusion to take place. When a tube 
is brought into bright sunlight, when first opened there will be only 
a few crystals of gold, but after fifty seconds* exposure to light 
there win be a flash of colour in the tube. Narrow but rhythmic 
Dands of purple of Cassius may be obtained as follows. To one 
of the tubes of gel described above add 3 c.c. of a mixture of 10 g. 
of anhydrous stannous chloride and 0*1 g. of stannic chloride in 
90 c.c. of water, and allow to diffuse, when bands will be produced. 

J. F. S. 

High-speed Stirring as an Aid to Chemical Action. C. IT. 
Milligan and E. Emmet Reed ( Ind . Eng. Chem ., 1923, 15, 
1048—1049).—The speed of many chemical reactions depends 
on (1) the speed of mutual solution of the reagents, (2) the reaction 
velocity. If the former is greater than the latter, as in the action 
of ’sulphur dioxide on benzene in presence of aluminium chloride, 
then the progress of the reaction is unaffected by stirring. An 
investigation of the reverse case as exemplified by the absorption 
of ethylene in benzene in presence of aluminium chloride and the 
absorption of hydrogen in cotton-seed oil in presence of nickel 
gave results showing great acceleration; this is expressed by the 
equation v — a+br , in which v is the rate of gas absorption and r 
the rate of stirring. In these experiments, the speed of the stirrer 
head, which was a perforated disk with bell-shaped projection 
underneath, into which the gas was delivered, was varied between 
0 and 14,000 r.p.m. C. I. 

The Radiation Hypothesis of the Velocity of Chemical 
Reaction. A. Kiss (Ghent. Weekblad , 1923, 20, 585—589).— 
By applying to the recent results deduced from the quantum 
theory by Perrin and others the formula of Arrhenius for the 
dependence of reaction velocity on temperature, namely k=^se^ T t 
where s and a are constants, the equation QjRT 2 ^pjT z (r^— k x ), 
where v« and v x are the frequencies of the radiations bringing 
about the forward and backward changes in a reversible mono- 
molecular reaction, p is Planck’s constant 0-5xl0“ 10 (C.G.8.), 
and T the absolute temperature, is deduced. This equation for a 
reversible unimolecular change is independent of the nature or 
number of molecular collisions, but in applying the same reasoning 
to reactions of a higher order, the latter factors must be taken into 
account. From the kinetic theorv, regarding molecules in collision 
as new molecules, equations can be deduced in the same way for 
these reactions also. 

The frequencies of the activating radiations may thus be deduced 
from the heats of reaction, and checked by the absorption spectra. 
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The theory indicates that an exothermic reaction is much more 
sensitive to temperature change than an endothermic reaction. 

S. I, L. 

A Homogeneous Gas Reaction. The Thermal Decomposi¬ 
tion of Chlorine Monoxide. I. Cyril Norman Hinshelwoop 
and Charles Ross Prichard (T., 1923, 123, 2730—2738). 

Two Heterogeneous Gas Reactions. Cyril Norman 
Hinshelwood and Charles Ross Prichard (T., 1923, 123, 2725— 
2729). 

The Velocity of the Action of Oxygen, Nitric Oxide, and 
Nitrous Oxide on Metals. E. SchrSder and G. Tammann ( Z . 
anorg. C%m., 1923, 128, 179—206).—The rate of oxidation of iron 
and nickel, as measured by the formation of films at high temper¬ 
atures on thin plates (this vol., ii, 831), in an atmosphere of 
oxygen, is independent of the pressure, except at very low pressures; 
the initial velocity at the same temperature, plotted against the 
pressure of the gas, gives a curve very similar to the adsorption 
isotherm of gases by charcoal, indicating that the oxygen is adsorbed 
by the surface film of oxide. With copper, on the other hand, 
oxidation is more rapid at low pressures than at high pressures; 
whilst at the beginning the rate of formation of the oxide skin is 
lower at low pressures, this skin is permeable to the gas at low 
pressures, but becomes impermeable at high pressures, so that the 
velocity of oxidation rapidly falls off as the pressure rises. 

At normal pressure, the rate of oxidation of iron in air, oxygen, 
or nitric oxide is the same at equal temperatures; in nitrous oxide, 
the rate is lower. The action of both nitric and nitrous oxides 
on nickel gives rise at first to a slightly permeable skin, which 
becomes permeable at a definite thickness, 280 w measured as air 
(to obtain absolute thickness, divide by the coefficient of refraction 
of the oxide film), after which the course of the action becomes 
similar to that in a mixture of oxygen and nitric oxide in which 
the partial pressure of the oxygen is greater than 150 mm. S. I. L. 

The Discontinuity of the Hydration Process. William A. 
Davis and J. Vargas Eyre (Proc. Roy . Soc ., 1923, [A], 104, 512— 
537).—The authors have determined the rates of hydration of very 
different substances, including salts, e.g ., calcium sulphate, copper 
sulphate, and gelatin and fibrous forms of cellulose. The results 
indicate that under the same conditions of relative humidity the 
hydration curves for different substances differ very considerably 
in character. Thus in the case of copper sulphate, the curve showing 
the percentage of moisture absorbed at short intervals is character¬ 
ised by long linear portions and short parabolic arcs. The curve 
for calcium sulphate shows a preponderance of parabolic portions, 
whilst cellulosic materials are characterised by the almost complete 
absence of linear portions of the hydration curve. Substances 
exposed in an atmosphere saturated with water vapour give entirely 
different hydration curves from those obtained when the same 
substances are exposed in a drier atmosphere, e.g ., 88% humidity. 
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In some cases, hydration may proceed at a slower rate, over a long 
period of time, in the atmosphere of greater humidity. Not¬ 
withstanding the tendency of a powdery anhydrous salt to “ set ” to 
a hard cake as hydration proceeds, the rate of hydration is not 
affected. The “ set ” mass continues to absorb water, as though it 
existed in the form of an open-mesh structure freely permeable to 
water vapour. Empirical equations for successive parabolic 
portions of the hydration curves are deduced by simple graphical 
methods. J. S. G. T. 

Chemical Dynamics of Autocatalytic Processes. Dynamics 
*of the Oxidation of Arsenious Acid by Bromic Acid. Jerzy 
Stanislaw Chodkowski (Roczniki Chemji , 1923, 2, 183—270).— 
It has been suggested by Schilov (A., 1903, ii, 276) that the oxidation 
of arsenious acid by bromic acid is too slow to be measurable except 
in the presence of sulphurous acid, although in the presence of 
excess of hydrogen-ions the reaction begins after a long period of 
induction. It is now shown that at 40°, in the presence of an excess 
of hydrogen-ions, the reaction proceeds spontaneously and at a 
measurable rate; the reaction is an autocatalytic one of the second 
order, according to the equation dx 1 jdt—lcax 1 (1— x 1 ); the velocity 
constant is equal to 9*7 at 30*7° and in presence of 1/10 mol. of 
sulphuric acid. The arsenious acid does not appear to exert any 
influence on the reaction and merely acts as an indicator of the 
reaction between bromic and hydrobromic acid; the products of this 
reaction, bromous and hypobromous acid, then oxidise the arsenious 
acid present. The initial production of hydrobromic acid must, 
however, be due to the interaction of arsenious acid with bromic 
acid. The action of sulphuric acid is proportional to the square 
of the concentration of hydrogen-ions; the addition of neutral 
sulphates which reduce this concentration retards the reaction. The 
addition of hydrogen bromide causes the reaction to proceed in 
accordance with the formula dx'/dt ~ka(b l -j-# 1 ). (1—z 1 ), where b l is 
the concentration of the hydrobromic acid, x the initial concentration 
of bromic acid; the velocity constant remains the same. Hydriodic 
acid has a similar although much greater action, whilst the addition 
of chlorine-ions has a much smaller effect; from experiments in 
which neutral potassium halides were added it can be concluded 
that the relative accelerating effects of potassium chloride, bromide, 
and iodide are as 1 : 15 : 3,000. The addition of hydrogen chloride, 
owing to the simultaneous influence of both hydrogen- and chlorine- 
ions, has a much greater effect than that of sulphuric acid, whilst 
arsenic acid, which is the final product of the reaction, also acts 
as a positive catalyst, although nine times weaker than an equivalent 
quantity of sulphuric acid. The thermal coefficient of the reaction 
is normal and amounts to 2*14. G. A. R. K. 

The Mechanism of Reduction, in. H. J. Prins {Rec. trav. 
chim. } 1923, 42, 942—953; cf. this vol., ii, 548).—In continuation 
of his previous work, the author has studied the influence of the 
structure and purity of zinc on the reduction of nitrobenzene in 
acetic acid solution. The action is practically independent of the 
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crystalline state of the metal, except in the case of the mechanically 
strained outer layer. At 53°, hydrogen is evolved during the reduc¬ 
tion, with a velocity which is constant and independent of the 
reduction reaction, until about one-fourth of the surface of the 
metal becomes covered with reaction products. 

The velocity of reduction is a linear function of the nitrobenzene 
concentration up to a critical value of the latter; in this region 
the surface of the metal remains bare. At higher concentrations 
a portion, 0, of the surface becomes covered with reaction products, 
and it is found that the equilibrium velocity is given by the equation 
F^=A' 1 c( 1—0), so that there can be no reaction on the covered 
part of the metal. It is supposed that the protective layer is zinc 
acetate adsorbed by the zinc. H. H. 

Measurement and Calculation of Reaction Velocity. H. von 

Euler and Erik Rudberg (Z. anorg . Chem., 1923,127,244—256; cf. 
A., 1922, i, 219, and ii, 40).—The influence of the concentration of 
hydrogen-ions on the velocity of hydrolysis of acetamide and of 
sucrose was studied. The first case was treated as a bimolecular 
reaction and the fall of hydrogen-ion concentration with time noted. 
Electrometric measurements with sulphuric acid and acetamide 
gave K b = 3 X 10~ 15 at the ordinary temperature, in good agreement 
with earlier values. An attempt was made, but unsuccessfully, 
by using sodium hydroxide, to measure K a for acetamide. 

Similarly, the effect of p H on the hydrolysis of sucrose was studied, 
and it is pointed out that special precautions have to be taken with 
regard to absorption of carbon dioxide from the air or alkali from 
glass vessels, if the p R lies above 4. In these cases, electrometric 
control is essential. From their results, the authors consider that 
sucrose has the dissociation constant K b — lxlO" 19 or 10~ 20 , and 
they support Dushman’s view (A., 1921, ii, 315) that K~ie~ h 'l RT , 
where v is a frequency probably associated with electrons within 
the molecule. H. H. 

Kinetics of the Conversion of Creatine into Creatinine in 
Hydrochloric Acid Solutions. Graham Elgar and R. A. 
Wakefield (J. Amer. Chem . Soc ., 1923, 45, 2242—2245).—Measure¬ 
ments have been made of the rate of conversion of creatine into 
creatinine in hydrochloric acid solutions of concentrations 0*19#, 
0*38#, and 0*76# at 25°, 57°, 78°, and 100°. The reaction is strictly 
unimolecular and the velocity increases with increasing concentra¬ 
tion of acid. The temperature coefficient is given by Arrhenius’s 
equation, in which the critical increment E has a mean value of 
20,000 cal. and is independent of the acid concentration. The 
velocity constant can be expressed by the equations log e K— 
— EfRT+C and log 10 A= —4368/2 7 4-C fl , where C and G l are 
constants depending on the concentration of the acid. J. F. S. 

Catalytic Oxidation of Carbon Monoxide. I. Efficiency 
of the Catalysts Manganese Dioxide, Cupric Oxide, and 
Mixtures of these Oxides. J. A. Almquist and William C. 
Bray (J. Amer . Chem . Soc., 1923, 45, 2305—2322).—Temperature- 
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efficiency curves have been obtained for three series of partly 
hydrated porous catalysts of manganese dioxide and cupric oxide. 
A very definite improvement in the efficiency is caused by the addi¬ 
tion of a small amount of either oxide to the other. Partial dehydra¬ 
tion is necessary to bring a catalyst to a region of maximum activity, 
but the water content may then be lowered to a relatively small 
value by slow dehydration with but little change in the efficiency. 
Continued dehydration, however, finally lowers the efficiency, 
and causes loss of oxygen (except in the case/rf copper oxide). The 
efficiency of a catalyst is independent of "the carbon monoxide 
concentration between 0-1 and 0-6%, and is practically unchanged 
by the presence at higher concentration of carbon dioxide, the 
product of the reaction. Water vapour has a marked poisoning 
effect which is reversible. It is probable that under steady state 
conditions the oxygen content of & catalyst is practically constant 
whether the catalyst is operating at low or high efficiency. A 
catalyst is reduced when treated with carbon monoxide in the 
absence of oxygen at a temperature at which it wduld act as a cata¬ 
lyst. The activity of a mixed catalyst is permanently impaired 
by this reduction, even when much of the lost oxygen is restored 
on subsequent operation as a catalyst. An hypothesis of the 
mixture effect in this case is* put forward. J. P. S. 

Catalysis. XV11I. The Phenomenon of Induction. N. R. 
Dhar (Z. anorg . Chem., 1923, "128, 207—211).—A discussion of 
the results of Skrabal (A., 1915, ii, 533; 1922, ii, 488), the author, 
and others on the reactions between iodic acid and hydriodic and 
sulphurous acid. The latter may be resolved into two reactions, 
(1) the reduction to hydriodic acid, which is slow but much influenced 
by change of temperature, and (2) oxidation of the hydriodic acid 
so formed by iodic acid left unchanged, which is very quick, but 
only slightly influenced by temperature; the second reaction is, 
however, slowed down by the presence of hydrogen-ions due to 
the formation of sulphuric acid in the first reaction. The whole 
reaction is therefore autocatalytic. If arsenious acid is used in 
place of sulphurous acid, the reduction (1) is much slower and 
even more strongly influenced by temperature. With other reducing 
agents there is no induction period, iodine being continuously 
liberated. 

The reaction between a thiosulphate and salts of antimony, 
silver, bismuth, etc., has now been studied, and found also to have 
an induction period, depending on the temperature and concentra¬ 
tions; probably there are two reactions involved here also, thio- 
sulphuric acid being first transformed into hydrogen sulphide and 
tetrathionic acid. 

In the hydrogenation of unsaturated organic compounds in 
presence of colloidal metals, it is suggested that reaction of the 
hydrogen with oxygen adsorbed or occluded in the metal induces 
the reduction of the organic body. Similarly the observation of 
Venkataramaih (Nature, 1920, 106, 46) that permanganate is 
reduced when a mixture of hydrogen and oxygen is exploded over 
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it may be explained not by the formation of active hydrogen, 
but as a reaction induced by the reaction between the hydrogen 
and oxygen. S. I. L. 

Catalysis. XIX. Photochemical Catalysis. A. K. Saeyal 
andN. R. Dhar (Z. anorg. Chem 1923,128, 212—217).—The reac¬ 
tion between mercuric chloride and ammonium oxalate in sunlight 
has been studied, and it is found that the velocity of reaction is 
independent of the concentration of the former, i.e., the reaction 
is unimolecular, although in absence of light it is bimolecular (see 
Dhar, T., 1917, 111, 750). With ferric chloride and ammonium 
oxalate, reaction is extremely slow in the dark, even on boiling, 
but proceeds normally at the ordinary temperature if the mixture 
has been exposed to light for a short time. Carbon dioxide retards 
both reactions. Iron salts exercise a strong positive catalytic 
effect on all reactions between oialates and oxidising agents. 

Many salts of lead, bismuth, and mercury are sensitive to tropical 
sunlight, darkening in colour; this effect is accelerated by foreign 
substances, especially those having the same anion as the salt 
employed. Halide salts of these metals show loss of the halogen 
after exposure, lead bromide losing 8—10% of its bromine after 
seventy-five hours’ exposure. 

Various mixtures of gases exposed to tropical sunlight react 
at the ordinary temperature. S. I. L. 

Catalysis. XX. The Relation between the Order of a 
Reaction and its Temperature Coefficient. N. R. Dhar 
(Z. anorg. Chem., 1923,128, 218—228).—The temperature coefficient 
diminishes with the order of reaction, being greatest for nil-molecular 
reactions, lower for unimolecular, and lower still for multimolecular 
reactions. ‘Pseudo-unimolecular reactions are generally really 
bimolecular, and have moderately high temperature coefficients; 
the real and not the apparent order of reaction determines the 
temperature coefficient. S. I. L. 

Catalysis. XXI. The Action of Neutral Salts. N. R. 

Dhar (Z. anorg . Chem., 1923,128, 229—240).—The effect of various 
neutral salts on the reactions between {a) oxalic acid and chromic 
acid, (6) formic acid and chromic acid, (c) sodium formate and 
iodine, ( d ) sodium formate and mercuric chloride, and (c) sodium 
formate and silver nitrate has been studied. Some salts retard, 
others accelerate, the effect being specific for each salt, and more 
pronounced in dilute than in concentrated solutions; the order of 
reaction is not affected, nor is the temperature coefficient; the effect 
of the salt is not modified by change of temperature. S. I. L. 

Catalytic Combination of Ethylene and Hydrogen in the 
Presence of Metallic Copper. II. Measurements of Reaction 
Velocity at 150° f 200°, and 250°. Robert N. Pease (J. Amer . 
Chem. Soc., 1923,45,2235—2242; cf. this vol.* ii, 472).—A continu¬ 
ation of previous work ( loc. cit.). The velocity of combination of 
ethylene with hydrogen in the presence of copper has been deter¬ 
mined at 150°, 200°, and 250°. The results show that in this range 
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of temperature the reaction is more nearly bimolecular than at lower 
temperatures, the combination at 0° is approximately unimolecular 
with respect to hydrogen, and is somewhat inhibited by excess of 
ethylene. The more nearly normal character of the reaction at 
the higher temperature is believed to be due to the faot that in 
these circumstances the reacting gases are not adsorbed to a measur¬ 
able extent by the catalysts. The temperature coefficient of the 
velocity is much smaller at the higher temperatures, and decreases 
with increasing temperature. These facts are explained in a qualit¬ 
ative manner by taking into account the decrease of adsorption 
with increasing temperature and the normal increase in the velocity 
of the surface action. J. F. S. 

Studies of Electrovalency. HZ The Catalytic Activation 
of Molecules and the Reaction of Ethylene and Bromine. 

Ronald George Wreyford Nourish (T., 1923, 123, 3006—• 
3018). 

The Origin of the Chemical Elements. A. von Weinberg 
(Z. angew. Chem ., 1923, 36, 525—529).—An account of Bohr’s 
recent theory of the orbits of revolution of electrons in the atoms 
from Li—3 to U=92 is given. The 3rd, 4th, 5th, and 6th electrons 
(Li, Be, B, C) describe elongated ellipses, the figure in the last 
instance regaining the symmetry of a tetrahedron. On further 
addition of electrons, the latter in consequence of the forces now 
present describe circles within the figure and with 8 added electrons 
the completely symmetrical neon is obtained. Continuing, the 
11th electron describes an ellipse related to the neon complex as the 
3rd electron was related to the helium nucleus and period III of 
the periodic system is obtained. In period IV the 8 elements Sc 
to Ni are formed by addition of electrons to the inner orbit and then 
follows a series similar to that of the earlier periods, and similarly 
with series V. This theory does not attempt to afford an explan¬ 
ation of the origin of the different elements. In framing a theory of 
this process, it is necessary to assume a universe filled with hydro¬ 
gen nuclei and electrons of mass 1*649.10- 24 g. and 0*8996.10“ 27 g., 
respectively, and also to assume the validity of the ordinary con¬ 
ceptions of mechanics such as inertia and centrifugal force, also 
of the Coulomb conception of electrical charges. It is, however, 
doubtful whether the helium atom can properly be considered as 
made up of 4 hydrogen nuolei and 2 electrons, although the atomic 
weight relation 4 : 1*008 can be explained on Einstein’s hypothesis 
by loss of energy in association. The author prefers to treat the 
helium nucleus as differing radically from other complex nuclei 
and develops a theory analysing the atoms of the different elements 
in terms of hydrogen and helium nuclei. Meitner’s differentiation 
of the nuclei of radioactive elements into a central nucleus carrying 
the atomic charge and a neutral part is extended by him to 
complex nuclei and the elements tabulated with the hydrogen and 
helium nuclei in the two parts shown separately. The nuclei in 
the neutral part are presumed to revolve around the central nucleus 
attended by their own electrons. Elements having odd atomic 
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numbers will necessarily include a hydrogen nucleus in the central 
nucleus. Isotopes differ only in the components of the neutral 
part, and hence their chemical properties which depend on the 
orbits of the electrons about the central nucleus are identical. 
The elements from which Kuthcrford removed hydrogen nuclei 
by bombardment with helium nuclei (B, N, F, Na, Al, and P) are 
the simpler atoms having hydrogen nuclei in the neutral part, so 
ti^t, strictly speaking, he only effected the interconversion of iso¬ 
topes. Such isotopes as those of chlorine in which one helium 
nucleus in the neutral part is replaced by two hydrogen nuclei, 
could not be generated from each other, which is in accordance 
with the constant composition of chlorine in nature. This theory 
leads to the conception of the origin of the elements, not by the 
random encounter of complex nuclei with electrons, but by the 
combination of hydrogen and helium atoms, of which some remain 
intact in the neutral part and others, completely ionised, join the 
central nucleus, their electrons adding themselves to the main 
swarm. The non-existence of elements above uranium is explained 
as follows. The higher the charge of the nucleus, the smaller is the 
diameter of the innermost electronic orbit, both on account of the 
increased attraction of the nucleus and the increased repulsion 
of the outer electrons. In the case of uranium, the radius of this 
orbit has fallen to the order of M0~ 13 , which is about the radius 
of the nucleus itself, so that more complicated systems could have 
no stable existence. This synthetic view of the origin of the 
elements, which is also supported by the evidence of ionisation 
of elements at very high temperatures, as in stellar spectra, affords 
a rational explanation of the existence of radioactive elements 
in the world to-day. C. I. 

The Bohr Atom. J. D. Main Smith (Chemistry and Industry , 
1923, 42, 1073—1078).—The author discusses briefly the inadequacy 
of Bohr’s theory of atomic structure and electron valency in its 
application to the explanation of chemical phenomena, instancing 
and illustrating the inability of the theory to explain the structure 
or the existence of certain simple compounds, e.g., carbon mon¬ 
oxide, and its failure to account for the chemical activities of 
elements. Whilst the theory is incapable of general application 
in chemistry, it is applicable to all cases where simple atomic ions 
are concerned. The postulates concerning atomic linking and the 
number of co-valencies associated with an atom, introduced by 
Sidgwick in his extension of the Bohr theory to co-ordination com¬ 
pounds (T., 1923, 123, 725) are examined critically, and the author 
concludes that they scarcely furnish a sufficient basis on which a 
consistent explanation of chemical phenomena can be built. Thus 
the author contends that there is no evidence to support the 
assumption of the existence of co-valencies, and shows, inter alia, 
that nine of the fourteen elements from lithium to chlorine are 
not in accord as regards respective values of the maximum co¬ 
ordination numbers predicted by application of the second postulate. 
Co-ordination numbers greater than 8, contrary to Bohr’s theory, 
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are rare in chemistry, and, where they do occur cannot be pre¬ 
dicted by the postulate, which is regarded as being inconsistent 
with the fundamental feature of Bohr’s theory, which determines 
the electronic path about the nucleus in terms of the principal and 
secondary quantum numbers. The resolution of the " actual 
number of electrons ” attached to an atom into groups is admissible 
only when such number is equal to Bohr’s ionic numbers; otherwise 
the groups have no necessary reality. The extended theory assigns 
an anomalous position to hydrogen, for it disposes two of the four 
co-valency electrons in orbits to which their quantum number does 
not relate. Difficulties attending the application of the co-valency 
postulate appear to originate in the assumption that two shared 
electrons can be simultaneously effective in two atomic structures. 
Shared electrons must react as if only one at a* time were effective 
in any one quantum orbit, and provision must be made for a 
harmonic reaction between shared and unshared electrons having 
the same quantum number. J. S. G. T. 

Application of the Adiabatic Hypothesis to the Model of 
Ortho-helium. Otto Halpern (Z . Physilc , 1923, 18, 344— 
351).—The author shows mathematically that Bohr’s application 
of the adiabatic hypothesis (this vol., ii, 478) to the model of ortho- 
helium due to Lande, and comprising a coplanar system of electrons, 
is unjustifiable, and attributes tQ this misapplication the discrepancy 
between observed and calculated values of terms in the spectral 
series relating to ortho-helium. J. S. G. T. 

An Explanation of the Theory of the Rotation of the Atomic 
Nucleus. IV. Herbert Henstock ( Chem . News , 1923, 127, 
241—243, 259—260; cf. this vol., ii, 400, 477, 679).—The octet 
of the nitrogen atom is probably distorted as far as the number 
of electrons present will allow. Two such distorted atoms when 
placed in juxtaposition in such a manner that the nuclei are 
orientated at right angles to one another form a model of the 
nitrogen molecule. There are no free valencies, and since no cube 
face is opened up to form the triple bond, the molecule must be 
very stable. The shape of the positive nitrogen atom is identical 
with that of the distorted carbon atom in carbon monoxide. This 
similarity, and the equality of the number of electrons present 
in the two molecules, may account for the property which nitrogen 
has of absorbing energy when present in an explosive mixture of 
carbon monoxide and oxygen (Bone, Newitt, and Townsend, Proc . 
Roy t. Soc ., 1923, [A], 103, 205). Nitrous oxide appears as N:N*0, 
which explains its easy reduction to nitrogen and its non-formation 
of hyponitrous acid with water. 

In the second paper the structures of the oxides of nitrogen are 
discussed from the point of view of the author’s theory (this vol., 
ii, 400, 477, 679). E. H. R. 

The Ion of the Hydrogen Molecule, according to the Quan¬ 
tum Theory. K. F. Niessen (Arch. Nierland , 1923, 7, 12— 59).— 
Considering the ion of the hydrogen molecule as constituted of an 
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electron moving about two positive nuclei permanently at rest, the 
author, following the analysis developed by Jacobi in the analogous 
case of motion about two centres of force, determines mathematic* 
ally the electronic trajectories which are mechanically possible. 
Prom such paths are selected those which are stable and conform 
with stability of the nuclei in accordance with classical mechanics; 
these may be quantised in accordance with the ideas developed 
by Bohr and Sommerfeld. It is shown that when three quantum 
numbers are associated with the trajectories, symmetrical paths 
about the nuclei are alone stable. An ion executing such a path 
does not emit a rotation spectrum, and whether the motion be 
symmetrical or asymmetrical, no vibration spectrum is emitted. 

J. S. G. T. 

Quantum Theory of the Hydrogen Molecule. L. Nordheim 
(Z. Physilc , 1923, 19, 69—94; cf. A., 1922, ii, 703).—Employing 
the method developed by Bom and Pauli for the calculation of 
perturbed motions and utilising the principles applicable to 
degenerate dynamical systems as determined by Bom and Heisen 
(this vol., ii, 478) and by Nordheim, the author discusses 
analytically the motion of two electrons each moving about its 
respective associated positive nucleus—a model representing the 
neutral hydrogen molecule. In the first part of the analysis, 
the distance between the nuclei is considered to be so large that 
each electron may be conceived as describing a Keplerian ellipse 
about the appropriate nucleus. Under these conditions it is shown 
that ten configurations of the electronic orbits are possible. Five 
of these are ruled out by the consideration that the energy associated 
with them is positive, indicating repulsion between them and the 
nuclei. Two of the remaining five electronic configurations com¬ 
prise coplanar circular orbits executed either in the same or 
opposite directions about their respective nuclei. Two others 
comprise orbits inclined respectively both at 60°, or one at 60° 
and one at 120°, to the line joining the nuclei, whilst the remaining 
configuration consists of electronic orbits executed in parallel 
planes perpendicular to the line joining the nuclei. The respective 
positions of the electrons in their respective orbits are given. A 
consideration of the stability of dynamical systems leads to the 
conclusion, in agreement with the result found by Kramers (this 
vol., ii, 312), that no model of the hydrogen molecule consisting 
of two identical atomic systems can be inherently stable. A 
consideration of the perturbations in the respective electronic 
orbits in the various configurations due to the proximity of the 
second nucleus—a factor taken into account in the latter part 
of the analysis—leads to the conclusion that whilst three of the 
five electronic configurations referred to suffer perturbations in 
such manner as still to yield inherently stable systems, these three 
do not conform with experimental results in the matter of nuclear 
distance and molecular energy of combination. The greatest 
agreement is found in the case of the Bohr-Debye model, constitut¬ 
ing one of the five models, and comprising two coplanar circular 
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electronic orbits executed in the same direction by electrons having 
a relative phase difference of 180°. The remaining two models, 
which, regarded from the physical point of view, have most to 
commend them, are rejected, as the type of their electronic motions 
is entirely altered by perturbations prior to the establishment of 
equilibrium. J. S. G. T. 

Radii of the Atoms of the Alkali Metal Vapours. S. H. 

Anderson (Physical Rev., 1922. 20, 200).—By assuming that the 
ionising potential is one-half of the potential of a point on the orbit 
of the valency electron, and that the distribution of the electrons 
in the kernel is that suggested by Bury (A., 1922, ii, 43) and Bohr 
(A., 1922, ii, 2771, the radii of the valency electrons of the alkali 
metals are computed as follows: lithium, 1*379 x 10“® cm.; 
sodium 1*80; potassium, 2*21; rubidium, 2*45; caesium, 2*695. 
When plotted against the integral numbers 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. these 
values are uniformly distributed about a straight line. On passing 
from one metal to the next higher in the periodic table, an extra 
electron shell is therefore added to the atomic structure, and the 
shells arc evenly spaced. A. A. E. 

.The Radii of the Alkali- and Halogen-ions and of the Atoms 
of Inert Gases. Wheeler P. Davey (Physical Re”., 1923, [ii], 
22, 211—230).—An analysis of the author’s measurements (this 
vol., ii, 413) of the ionic distances in the lattices of the alkali 
halides leads to the following conclusions : (1) These ions are 

packed as if they were nearly spherical. (2) The heavier ions 
have packing radii which are nearly constant, i.e., independent 
of the ions with which they are combined. (3) The radii of potass- 
ium-, rubidium-, and caesium-ions are approximately equal to 
those of the negative ions with the same number of electrons, 
chlorine, bromine, and iodine, respectively. The approximation is 
the closer the greater the atomic number. Assuming that (1) 
and (2) hold rigidly, and that the radii of caesium- and iodine-ions 
are equal, the radii of the ions (x 10“ 8 cm.) are computed to be as 
follows: caBsium and iodine, 1*974; rubidium, 1*679; bromine, 
1*737; potassium, 1*548; chlorine, 1*589; sodium, 1*1 to 1*2; 
fluorine, 1*0 to 1*2. These values are in general agreement with 
those obtained by Lande, Richards, and Saha, but not by Bragg. 
If it is assumed that for each inert gas the radius is the mean of 
those for the alkali- and halogen-ions with the same number of 
electrons, the packing radii are computed to be as follows : xenon, 
1*97; krypton, 1*71; argon, 1*57; neon, 1*15. These results are 
only 0 to 0*27 unit higher than those obtained by Rankine from 
viscosity measurements. Derived values for the “ atomic volume 
per electron ” are approximately constant for the inert gases 
except in the case of argon, where it is low. In a note, it is argued 
that Wyckoff’s value oi 1*081 A. for the radius of the chlorine-ion 
(this vol., ii, 311) is actually that of the neutral atom of chlorine. 

A. A. E, 
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Theory of Residual Affinity and its Application to Organic 
Chemistry. I. The Fundamental Principles of the Theory. 

A. Orekhov (Rev, gin. Set. pur. Appl, 34, 264—270; from Chem. 
Zentr., 1923, iii, 279).—The author discusses Werner’s theories 
of reciprocal desaturation of valencies in relation to simple, double, 
and treble linkings. It is concluded that in long carbon chains 
the linkings are variable and that periodic changes in properties 
occur. G. W. R. 


The Electronic Theory of Valency. II. Intra-molecular 
Ionisation in Organic Compounds. III. The Transmission 
of Chemical Affinity by Single Bonds. T. Martin Lowry 

(Phil. Mag., 1923, [vi], 46, 964—976, 1013—1020),—II. In con- 
tinuation of previous work (this vol., ii, 480), the author shows 
that the theory of intramolecular ionisation can be extended to 
organic compounds, if it be assumed that double bonds can assume 
a form in which one carbon atom carries eight L-electrons, and the 
other six only, one pair of electrons being shared. This type of 
double bond is thus constituted of one co-valency and one electro¬ 
valency. On this assumption, ethane, ethylene, and acetylene 

+ - + 


, . CEL—CEL CEL—CHo CH=CH 

have the respective formulae CH *_CH 3 ’ CH^CH*’ CffeCH' 

the barb, — , denoting an electro valency passing from the 
positively to the negatively charged atom This extension of the 
theory brings the reactivity of organic compounds into line with 
the activity of inorganic ions and makes it possible to regard all 


chemical action as ultimately ionic in character. The resting 
forms of molecules are not necessarily identical with their ionised 
or reactive forms. It is probable that organic compounds may be 
divided into two groups according as the normal structure of the 
molecule is polar and therefore reactive, or is non-polar and must 


undergo isomeric change into a polar form before it can react. 


Thus zinc methyl, sodium ethoxide, and methylethylaniline 
oxide probably have permanently ionised structures. In general, 
a compound which requires “ activating ” by heat or a catalyst, 
etc., before it will react is probably in a non-polar condition. It 
is pointed out that the theory of mixed double bonds affords a 
new interpretation, which is supported by experimental evidence, 
of the phenomena of conjugation discussed by Thiele, and of other 
phenomena. The properties of “ multipolar ions,” i.e., ions which 
in addition to the electrification required to give the net charge 
of the ion possess additional positive and negative charges, afford 
anew interpretation of the phenomenon of tautomerism, and explain 
the readiness with which tautomeric ions yield co-ordination- 
compounds. 

Hi. The author examines whether the two mechanisms discussed 


in previous parts are adequate to explain all the facts in reference 
to the transmission of chemical affinity through chains of atoms, 
or whether an additional mechanism is required. The existence 
of an unexplained residue of facts necessitating an additional 
mechanism is regarded as unproved, and the work of Lapworth 
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(T., 1922, 121, 416) and of Flurscheim (T., 1909, 95, 718) is 
examined in this connexion. It is pointed out that the reactivity 
of the methyl group in ethyl crotonate agrees with the theory of 
polar double bonds. It cannot be used as a proof of the existence 
of polarised single bonds, m it is interpreted simply in terms of 
Thiele’s theory of conjugation. The small fluctuations observed 
in the strengths of unsaturated acids as the double bond is moved 
along the chain may be attributed to steric influences, depending 
on the configuration of the chain rather than on a reversal of 
polarity in alternate atoms. The fact that amino-acids are some¬ 
times stronger than the acids from which they are derived is 
attributed to the acylous character of the amino-group: this is 
usually masked by the direct neutralising action of the basic group. 
The special mechanism devised by Flurscheim to explain the 
apparent anomaly is therefore unnecessary. The author concludes 
that alternate polarities are characteristic of conjugated systems, 
and it is not yet proved that they can be developed in chains of 
single bonds, where both acylous and basylous groups produce 
effects of constant sign. J. S. G. T. 

Co-ordination and Acidity. T. M. Lowry (Chemistry and 
Industry , 1923, 42, 104S—1052).—Hydrogen is unique in that its 
combination with other atoms can only be represented by a single 
type of valency. A naked proton cannot lead an isolated existence, 
but will probably attach itself to any octet which is not too fully 
occupied by other atoms. From this point of view, the water in 
aqueous hydrochloric acid functions as an acceptor of hydrogen- 
+ — 

ions : H 2 0-f HC1 OH 3 +CJ. It is now suggested that water 
may take a more active part in the ionisation of acids by combining 
with the anion to form a co-ordinated complex anion and expelling 
the hydrogen-ion in the same way as the chlorine-ions are suc¬ 
cessively expelled from the triammine [CoCl 3 ,3NH 3 ] by molecules 
of ammonia, with eventual formation of [Co,6NH 3 ]Cl 8 . The final 
stage in the ionisation of sulphuric acid might then be represented 
by [S0 4 ,.rH 2 0]H 2 . This theory of the relation between hydration 
and ionisation accords with the hygroscopic character of strong 
acids. The theory may be regarded as an extension of Werner’s 
theory of acids and bases. E. H. It. 

The Polarisation of Double Bonds. A. Lapworth and 

R. Robinson (Nature f 1923, 112, 722).—Thomson (this vol., ii, 682) 
suggests that in such a system as Cl—f© x —h® 2 —b©s— 
+ © 4 —h® the existence of the electrostatic doublet between 
Cl and Ch will cause electrons to crowd into C 2 from C 2 and into 
C 8 from C 4 , bringing about an alternating condition in the chain. 
For the same reason, however, that electrons pass from C 2 into 
C v it would appear that they should also pass from C 3 into C 2 , 
and the effect would then be continuous, although diminishing 
in degree along the chain. If it is held that electrons may pass 
from one carbon atom to another if these are joined by a double 
bond, but not if they are joined by a single bond, the acceptance 
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of Kekul^’s benzene formula in its simplest form is necessary. 
Moreover, Thomson’s method of deduction of the alternate effect 
leads in numerous cases to results which are negatived by experi¬ 
ment. In this connexion, the behaviour of vinyl chloride and that 
of the group C 3 =Co—C 1 =0 are discussed. The classification of 
atoms as “ chemically active ” or “ chemically inert,” according 
as there is a defect or excess of electrons, respectively, is considered 
to be unsatisfactory, since both types appear to be reactive under 
the correct conditions. A. A. E. 

A Useful Substitute for Ground Joints in Vacuum Tech¬ 
nique. A. von Antropoff (Ber., 1923, 56, [JB], 2137—2138).— 
The principle of the mercury seal is utilised, but a fusible mixture 
of colophony, turpentine, and linseed oil is used as seal and is 
allowed to set solid before use. This mixture has the advantage 
of transparency. If the contents of the vacuum vessel must not 
come in contact with this mixture, a mercury seal covered with the 
colophony mixture may be employed. H. H. 

Apparatus for Absorbing and Washing Gases. K. Keller 
(Chem. Ztg ., 1923, 47, 506).—The apparatus consists of a cylindrical 
tube, closed at the bottom and fitted with a rubber stopper; the 
inlet tube for the gas extends just below the stopper, whilst the 
exit tube reaches into the liquid contained in the lower part of 
the cylinder. The exit tube is provided with a bulb below the 
stopper, and a spiral tube extends from the side of this bulb to 
just below the surface of the liquid. The gas entering the apparatus 
is forced upwards through this spiral fube, carrying with it a quan¬ 
tity of the liquid; if any liquid reaches the bulb it passes down¬ 
wards through the central part of the tube below the bulb, whilst 
the washed gas leaves the bulb through the upper part of the 
delivery tube. W. P. S. 

Extraction Apparatus with Device for the Recovery of 
Solvent. Twisselmann {Chem, Ztg., 1923, 47, 506).—A plain 
cylindrical tube (similar to the body of a Soxhlet extractor, but 
without a siphon tube) contains the substance to be extracted. 
The top of this tube is connected with a vertical condenser by a 
tapped tube provided with a large bulb above the tap, and a side 
tube (for the vapour of the solvent) extends from below the tap 
to the lower part of the condenser. During the extraction, the 
tap is open so that the condensed solvent passes through the sub¬ 
stance in the extraction tube and thence to the extraction flask; 
when the extraction is complete, the tap is turned and the condensed 
solvent is collected in the bulb above the tap. W. P. S 

The Filtration of Viscous Liquids. A. Gutbier and E. 
Sauer (Z. anorg . Chem., 1923, 128, 15—16).—For the filtration 
of highly viscous liquids, such as 10—20% glue solution, the 
so-called u cellulose filter ” is particularly useful. The substance 
is obtainable in square tablets which must be broken up as small 
as possible and placed in a capacious flask with hot water, and 
shaken until a uniform pulp is obtained. As a support for the 
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filter, a perforated porcelain plate or Buchner funnel may be used, 
covered with copper or nickel wire-netting. The pulped filter 
material is poured quickly on to the support, sucked dry, and well 
pressed down. The cake formed on the support should be 2—3 cm. 
thick. E. H. R. 

A Simple Lecture Experiment for Obtaining Neon and 
Helium from the Air and Demonstrating the Absorbent 
Power of Charcoal. A. von Antropoff (Ber. t 1923, 56, [J8], 
2135—2137).—*A tube containing well-dried coconut charcoal is 
fused on to a vacuum tube fitted with electrodes. The other end 
of the charcoal tube is drawn out into a long, fine capillary and 
sealed. An induction coil is connected to the vacuum tube and 
the charcoal plunged into liquid air. Very soon the tube becomes 
luminous and then again dark as the air is condensed in the char¬ 
coal. Then the capillary is broken and air allowed to stream 
slowly into the tube through the cooled charcoal. The other 
components are absorbed and the spectrum of neon and helium 
may be demonstrated. H. H. 


Inorganic Chemistry. 


The Presence of Chlorine in Synthetic Hydrochloric Acid. 

B. Neumann (Z. angew. Chem. } 1923, 36, 529—531) —A calcul¬ 
ation of the theoretical temperature developed by the combination 
of equivalent volumes of hydrogen and chlorine gives the figure 
of 2648°, at which the degree of dissociation of hydrogen and 
chlorine may be 2%; but as the gases combine again very rapidly 
on cooling, this cannot account for the occasional presence of free 
chlorine in synthetic hydrogen chloride. It is due to the dilution 
of the chlorine with air and the employment of insufficient hydrogen 
to satisfy both the chlorine and oxygen present. In this case, the 
relation K =[H 2 0] 2 [C1 2 ] 2 /[HC1] 4 [0 2 ] obtains, and the value of K at 
different temperatures has been experimentally determined, log k 
at 25° being—13*28, at 600°=0, at 1984°=—4*30, according to 
Treadwell. There are also the relations K~(x/2[l—x]) A .l/p 0% > 
in which x is the relative proportion of chlorine mols. to hydrogen 
chloride mols. (Haber) ana log fc=6034/T—6*972 (Treadwell). 
From these, for a gas mixture of given composition (initial and 
final) the value of T , the temperature of reaction, can be calculated. 
Results are tabulated for chlorine-air mixtures of various com¬ 
positions, the hydrogen in each case being the equivalent ctf the 
chlorine. With excessive dilution, the heat of reaction will be 
insufficient to carry the reaction on, and the conclusion is drawn 
that for combustible mixtures the chlorine content of the final 
gas mixture will range between 0*5% and 5%. C. I, 
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Absorption of Atmospheric Gases by Water. J. H. Costs 
(Analyst, 1923, 48, 433-435; cf. A., 1917, ii, 463; 1918, ii, 265).— 
A graph is given showing the volumes of oxygen and nitrogen at 
N.T.P. dissolved by 1 litre of water of any salinity from 0 to 20 g. 
of chloride-ions per kg. of water. W. P. S. 

A Simplified Graphical Representation of the Yield and 
Concentration Afforded by Ozone Apparatus. Hans Becker 
(Wiss. VerOffentl. Siemens-Konzem, 1923, 3, 243—247).—The 
yield, A , in g. of ozone produced per kw. hour is shown to be related 
to the concentration c and the limiting concentration C of ozone 
produced, by the linear equation A=A 0 (l—c/C). Moreover, the 
energy employed, W R t, per cubic metre of oxygen treated is given 
by W R t~c/A. These two linear relations are plotted on a diagram 
employing rectangular co-ordinates, the former appearing as 
straight lines drawn with values of A and c as ordinates and 
abscissae respectively, whilst the latter is represented by a series 
of straight lines radiating from the origin and inclined to the axis 
of ordinates at respective angles given by tan” 1 c/A. From the 
diagram, the concentration of ozone, the yield and power employed 
in an apparatus for producing ozone may be read off directly. 

J. S. G. T. 

Behaviour of Rhombic Sulphur at High Temperatures 
and Pressures. H. Rose and 0. Mugge (Nath. K. Oes . Wiss. 
Gottingen , 1922, 10, 105—107; from Chem. Zentr ., 1923, hi, 288).— 
The deformabhity and plasticity of rhombic sulphur are not 
appreciably increased by heating at temperatures up to 281° under 
pressures of 1,000 to 19,600 kg. per sq. cm. The data of Tammann 
up to 3,143 kg. per sq. cm. pressure and 190° were confirmed by 
the authors. At higher pressures, the fusion curve of rhombic 
sulphur rises. At 19,300 kg. per sq. cm. it has m. p. 263°. 

G. W. R. 

The Formation of Sulphur by the Action of Sulphur Dioxide 
on the Sulphides of Calcium, Zinc, and Iron. Lothar Wohler, 
F. Martin, and E. Schmidt ( Z . anorg. Chem., 1923, 127, 273— 
294).—Sulphur dioxide acts on calcium sulphide at temperatures 
below 1,000° to give the sulphate and sulphur, but the reaction is 
soon brought to a standstill owing to the formation of a protective 
layer of sulphate on the pieces of sulphide. By working at tem¬ 
peratures above 1,000°, this can be avoided, as the reaction products 
are lime and sulphur. The low temperature reaction can, however, 
be accelerated by the addition of triferric tetroxide, which acts 
as a catalyst. Zinc blende reacts with sulphur dioxide to give 
the oxide and sulphur, but here again the reaction velocity rapidly 
diminishes owing to the formation of a protective layer, in this 
case of basic sulphide. Both sulphides of iron react with sulphur 
dioxide to give triferric tetroxide and sulphur. The reaction is 
rapid and complete, being catalytically accelerated by the oxide. 

H. H, 
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Sulphurous Acid and ita£ Salts. I. The^Decomposition 
of Sulphurous Acid and its, Salts in Aqueous Solution. F. 

Foerster, F. Lange, 0. Drossbach, and W. Seidel ( Z . anorg . 
Chem. } 1923, 128, 245—342).—The spontaneous decomposition of 
sulphurous acid, forming sulphuric acid and sulphur, proceeds 
extremely slowly, requiring at 100° several days and at 150° about 
two days for completion. The change is autocatalytic, being 
accelerated by the sulphur and retarded by hydrogen-ions; the 
latter effect masks the former as the change proceeds. Dilute 
solutions decompose more quickly and completely than concentrated 
solutions, whilst in acid solutions the decomposition is inhibited, 
being completely suppressed in 2A r -hydrochloric acid solution. 

The first stages in the decomposition are probably ( b ) 2HSO a ' —> 
S0 4 "+S0+H 2 0, and (c) 2S0+H 2 0 ^ S 2 0 3 "+2H\ ( 6 ) being 
extremely slow. The positive catalytic action of sulphur is probably 
due to the formation of thiosulphate, ( d) HS0 3 '+S — S 2 0 3 "+H\ 
which is very rapid in comparison with ( 6 ) and (c), and gives rise 
to penta-, tetra-, and tri-thionic acids, thus, ( 6 ) 5S 2 0 3 "+6H* —>■ 
2S.0 e "+3H 2 0, (f) S 5 0 6 "+HS0 3 ' S 4 0 6 ''+S 2 0 8 ''+H\ (g) S 4 0 6 "+ 

HS0 3 ' —> So0 6 "+S 2 0 3 ,, -f H’, and finally to sulphuric acid, (A) SgO*" 
+H 2 0 —>S0 4 "+S 2 0 3 "-f 2 H', all these changes (e) to (A), proceeding 
very rapidly in comparison with (b) ; the intermediate polythionic acids 
increase rapidly in the solution at the beginning. The thiosulphuric 
acid formed is, however, transformed back to sulphurous acid by 
hydrogen-ions, S 2 0 3 "+H* —> HS0 3 '+S, which reaction prevents 
the changes (d) to ( h ) and brings the decomposition to a halt. 

The strong positive catalytic effect of hydriodic acid on the 
decomposition is ascribed to the formation of complex ions. The 
decomposition of the metal hydrogen sulpliites is different from 
that oi the acid itself in that until the decomposition is far advanced 
the concentration of hydrogen-ions remains low, being that of a 
hydrogen sulphite-sulphurous acid solution; the change is therefore 
very strongly positively autocatalytic, and is greatly hastened by 
addition of sulphur or polythionates. If sulphur dioxide is allowed 
to escape from the solution, as by boiling a strong sodium hydrogen 
sulphite solution in an open vessel, polythionic acids are not formed, 
the mechanism following (6) and (c) above being S 2 0 s // +H 2 0 —> 
S0 4 "+H 2 S, S 2 0 3 +2H* S0 2 +S+H 2 0, and 2H 2 S+S0 2 =3S+ 

2H 2 0. 

Selenium and selenious acid act as powerful positive catalysts, 
forming the selenosulphuric-ion SeS0 8 " in the solution. Potassium 
selenosulphate and selenodithionate have been prepared in the 
pure state, and indications of the existence of selenium analogues 
of the polythionic acids obtained. The mechanism of the series of 
changes (c) to (A) when selenium dioxide is substituted for sulphur 
dioxide has been examined. 

Tellurium when free from selenium has no catalytic activity 
with regard to the 1 decomposition of hydrogen sulphites. S. I. L. 

Preparation of Sulphuryl Chloride. Sir William J. Pop® 
(Rec. trav . cAim., 1923, 42, 939—941; cf. T., 1920, 117, 1410).— 
Bone charcoal or activated wood charcoal forms a most convenient 
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catalyst for promoting the union of sulphur dioxide and chlorine 
to form sulphuryl chloride. Combination occurs instantaneously, 
and, provided that the reaction vessel is cooled to 30°, the chloride 
is condensed and may be drained away as rapidly as it is formed. 
There seems to be no limit to the life of the catalyst. H. H. 

The Alteration of Thiosulphate Solutions. F. Feigl ( Ber 
1923, 56, [5], 2086—2088 ; cf. this vol., ii, 483, and A., 1922, ii, 
873).—It is suggested that the alteration of thiosulphate solutions 
on keeping may be due to the decomposition of the thiosulphate 
•into sulphate and sulphur which, under the influence of hydrogen- 
ions or of carbon dioxide, combine to form the co-ordination 

son 

complex, S I Na«. H. H. 

00 ' 

The Preparation and Properties of Selenium Trioxide and 
Chloroselenic Acid. Richard Robert lb Geyt Worsley and 
Herbert Brereton Baker (T., 1923, 123, 2870—2875). 

Ammoniates as Binary Systems. 111. Water-Ammonia. 

Fritz Friedrichs (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 127, 228).—The author 
cannot confirm the existence of the two hydrates of ammonia 
described previously by Rupert (A., 1909, ii, 726). H. H. 

The Catalytic Oxidation of Ammonia and Hydrogen 
Cyanide. I. J6zef Zawadzki (Roczniki Chemji , 1923, 11, 
145—157).—A full summary is given of the work published on the 
subject by different authors and the results are compared and 
criticised. G. A R. K. 

The Catalytic Oxidation of Ammonia and Hydrogen 
Cyanide. II. J6zef Zawadzki and Jan Wolmer (Roczniki 
Chemji , 1923, 2, 158—182).—The oxidation of ammonia and 
hydrogen cyanide was carried out in an electrically heated quartz 
tube containing platinum or ferric oxide as a catalyst, using con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid to absorb the products of the reaction. 

Most of the experiments with ammonia were carried out with a 
platinum catalyst in the form of gauze (400 per sq. cm.); the ferric 
oxide catalyst did not give good results. The effect of different 
temperatures, rates of flow of gas, and partial pressures of ammonia 
were studied, and the results are expressed in the form of curves. 
These show that at temperatures below 750° the yield of oxides of 
nitrogen increases with an increase in the rate of now, that is, with 
a shortening of the time of contact between the reacting gases and 
the catalyst; the increase in yield reaches a maximum and then 
diminishes (for rates of flow from 2 to 42 litres per hour), but at 
temperatures above 750° the increase is continuous. It is also 
found that the greater the rate of flow the higher the optimum 
temperature of the reaction. There seems to be no absolute 
optimum temperature for this reaction; a short contact with 
the catalyst and a high temperature appear to be the most favour¬ 
able conditions. The effect of the partial pressure of ammonia 
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in the reaction mixture is not very great. The relative amounts of 
nitric oxide and nitric peroxide formed depend entirely on the extent 
to which the nitric oxide in the reaction product undergoes oxidation. 

The experiments with hydrogen cyanide in the presence of ferric 
oxide show that the yield of oxides of nitrogen increases with 
increase of temperature up to 780°; the rate of flow of the reaction 
mixture is of secondary importance; a few experiments carried out 
with the platinum catalyst mentioned above show that the yields 
are comparable with those obtained in the oxidation of ammonia 
under similar conditions, and an increase in the rate of flow of 
the gases is beneficial at high temperatures. 

The mechanism of the catalytic oxidation of ammonia is discussed, 
and it is suggested that the first step is the dissociation of the 
ammonia into its constituent elements; the atomic nitrogen then 
combines with oxygen to form nitric oxide, provided the temperature 
is not too high to allow the existence of this compound; otherwise 
the reaction N+N=N 2 will proceed at the expense of the reaction 
N+0=N0, and it is on the relative rates of these two reactions 
that the yield of the desired product depends. The view put 
forward by Neumann and Rose (A., 1920, ii, 247) that the formation 
of nitrogen at higher temperatures is due to the direct oxidation 
of the ammonia to nitrogen and water is criticised, because in that 
case the reaction should be independent of the rate of flow of the 
gases and show a definite optimum temperature, whereas it is now 
shown that equally good results can be obtained with higher tem¬ 
peratures than those used by Neumann and Rose (500°), provided 
the flow is suitably accelerated. It is also shown that nitric oxide 
decomposes quite appreciably (12-2 % at 800°) under conditions 
similar to those used, and this decomposition is greatly assisted 
by contact with a platinum catalyst. 

The reason of the poor yields at temperatures below 500° may 
perhaps be attributable to the reaction between ammonia and 
nitrogen trioxide and peroxide, whilst at higher temperatures these 
oxides dissociate into oxygen and nitric oxide. G. A. R. K. 

Action of Sulphur Chloride on Ammonia, and on Organic 
Bases. Alexander Killen Macbeth and Hugh Graham ( Proc . 
Roy. Irish Acad ., 1923, 36, 31—40).—By adding an ice-cold chloro¬ 
form solution of ammonia to sulphur monochloride in the same 
solvent, nitrogen sulphide is obtained according to the equation : 
12SC1+16NH 3 =N 4 S 4 +12NH 4 C1+4S 2 . Other sulphides of nitrogen, 
however, are formed, for after precipitation of the sulphide, N 4 S 4 , 
by the addition of alcohol, the mother-liquors may be concentratecl 
to obtain nitrogen pentasulphide, N 2 S 5 , and also hexamlphamide, 
S 6 NH 2 , which crystallises in colourless, square plates, m. p. 105°, 
insoluble in water, but soluble in organic solvents. This compound 
gives a coloration with alcoholic potassium hydroxide and with 
alcoholic solutions of organic bases. It is thought that this color¬ 
ation may be due to the formation of a salt of a nitrogen-sulphur 
acid, but attempts to obtain such an acid or its salts were 
unsuccessful. H. H, 
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Ammoniates as Binary Systems. II. Hydrazine-Am¬ 
monia. Fritz Friedrichs (Z. anorg. Ghem 1923, 127, 221— 
227; of. A., 1921, ii, 503).—Carefully purified hydrazine has 
m. p. +1*8°, as determined by a dilatometric method. The three- 
dimensional pressure-temperature-concentration diagram for the 
system hydrazine-ammonia has been completely mapped out, and 
it is shown that no compound of the two components is formed. 


The Atomic Weight of Boron. Alfred Stock and Ernst 
Kuss (Z. anorg. Ghem., 1923, 128, 49 — 75 ).—The accepted atomic 
weight of boron, 10*90, is probably too high. According to Aston, 
boron contains two isotopes of atomic weights 10 and 11 , in such 
proportions that the experimental atomic weight should be about 
10*75^0*07. Baxter and Scott have recently found 10*83±0*01 
by analysis of the chloride and bromide (A., 1922, ii, 285), and 
Honigschmid and Birckenbach (this vol., ii, 559) adopt the value 
10*82, also from the chloride. The authors have now made use of 
the gaseous boron hydride, B 2 H«, for the atomic weight determin¬ 
ation, by measuring the volume of hydrogen formed by reaction of a 
known weight of the gas with water : B 2 H 6 + 6 H 2 0 = 2 H 3 B 03 + 6 H 2 . 
This reaction is shown to proceed quantitatively. The hydride, 
B 2 H 6 , was prepared by heating B 4 H 10 to 95° for five hours, followed 
by fractional distillation at low temperatures. As a result of six 
concordant experiments, the atomic weight of boron is found to 
be 10*8055±0*0015. This is the lowest value so far obtained. 

The atomic weight of silicon was determined in a similar maimer, 
using the reaction of silicon hydride, with sodium hydroxide : 
SiH 4 + 2 NaOH—Na 2 Si0 3 +4H 2 . This work was carried out before 
the methods of precision finally adopted in the work on boron had 
been fully developed. Three closely agreeing experiments gave the 
mean atomic weight for silicon 28*15, which is considerably lower 
than the accepted value (28*3). ®* ^* 

The Coefficients of Viscosity and Slip of Carbon Dioxide 
by the Oil Drop Method, and the Law of Motion of an Oil 
Drop in Carbon Dioxide, Oxygen, and Helium at Low Pres¬ 
sures. James M. Eglin (Physical Rev., 1923, 22, 161—170).— 
The coefficient of viscosity of carbon dioxide, determined by the 
oil drop method, is 1*478 X10 ' 4 at 23° and 760 mm. A. A. E. 

The Interaction of Potassium Tetroxide with Ice and with 
Dilute Sulphuric Acid. Herbert Hawley and Henry Julius 
Salomon Sand (T., 1923, 123, 2891—2896). 

A Study of Secondary Valency by Means of X-Rays. George 
L. Clark and William Duane (Physical Rev., 1922, 20, 85—86; 
of. A., 1922, ii, 483).—Potassium tri-iodide, preserved against sen¬ 
sible decomposition, was analysed by the X-ray method and found 
to be centred cubic, with an iodine atom going to the centre of each 
of the original unit cubes of potassium iodide, thereby increasing 
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the edge length from 3*532 to 4*680 X10 * om. The number of 
molecules per unit cube was found experimentally to be 0*4986. 

A. A. E. 

Promoter Action in the Decomposition of Potassium 
Chlorate. Harvey A. Neville (J. Amer. Chem. Soc., 1923, 
45, 2330—2333).—The fact that commercial manganese dioxide is 
a more effective catalyst in the decomposition of potassium chlorate 
than the pure material is shown to be due to the presence of 8 * 8 % 
of ferric oxide in the commercial article. Experiments with mixtures 
of these two oxides confirm this view, and show that each oxide is 
a promoter of the other. The action of cupric oxide and manganese 
dioxide as mutual promoters is also shown experimentally. J. F. S. 

The Melting-point (Solidus) Curve for Mixtures of Potassium 
Nitrate and Sodium Nitrate. Walter Matthew Madgin and 
Henry Vincent Aird Briscoe (T., 1923, 123, 2914—2916). 

The Structure of Crystals of Sodium Bromate and Sodium 
Chlorate. L. VIsgard (Z. Physik , 1923, 18, 379—381)—The 
author replies to criticism by Kolkmeijer, Bijvoet, and Karssen 
(this vol., ii, 414) of the structures attributed by him to crystals of 
sodium bromate and sodium chlorate. Considerations of the 
relative numbers and intensities of lines in the respective X-ray 
spectra, and of the experimental determination of these intensities 
lead the author to conclude that the structures proposed by him 
are to be preferred to those suggested by his critics. J. S. G. T. 

Investigation with X-Rays of the Structure of Crystals 
of Sodium Chlorate and Sodium Bromate. A. Karssen (Rec. 
trav. chim., 1923, 42, 904—930).—An attempt to decide between 
the models proposed by the author and others (A., 1921, ii, 200) 
and those proposed by Dickinson and Goodhue (A., 1922, ii, 145). 
It is concluded that with the present uncertain underlying assump¬ 
tions no final choice can be made. H. H. 

Heterogeneous Equilibria in the Ternary System Sodium 
Sulphite-Sodium Sulphate-Water. Albert Cherbury David 
Rivett and Neil Bannatyne Lewis (Rec. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 
954 — 963 ).—Isotherms in the ternary system sodium sulphate- 
sodium sulphite-water were obtained at 0*1°, 17*5°, 25°, and 37*5°. 
The stable systems at the three lower temperatures show two series 
of mixed crystals, one between the heptahydrates, and one between 
the decahydrates of the salts. At 25°, there is also a metastable 
system of mixed crystals of the anhydrous salts. At 37*5°, the 
stable system is one in which there are three series of mixed crystals 
between the anhydrous salts. H. H. 

X-Ray Investigation of the Crystal Structure of Lithium 
and Lithium Hydride. J. M. Bijvoet (Rec. trav. chim ., 1923, 
42, 859—903).—The elementary cell of lithium is found to be a 
centred cube with an edge^of 3*50 A., each cell containing two 
atoms : the " atomic domain ” is 3-04 A. in diameter. A lattice 
of stationary valency electrons does not explain the results obtained, 
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and it is thought possible that the valency electron rotates round 
the nucleus, or possibly between the nuclei, in planes perpendicular 
to the trigonal axes. 

Lithium hydride also crystallises in cubes with four LiH groups 
per unit cell of side 4*10 A. Two models appear to fit the facts : 
(a) with atoms at the points of the lattice with radii of the same 
order of magnitude as found by Bohr for the free atoms : (6) with 
positive lithium-ions and negative hydrogen-ions at the points of 
the lattice, the electrons rotating round the nuclei in planes per¬ 
pendicular to the non-intersecting trigonal axis. In this case, the 
radius of the lithium + -ion is about 0*05a, and of the H~-ion is about 
0*58a. This structure, of course, implies a heteropolar binding in 
the hydride, as against a homopolar linking in the metal. H. H. 

Crystal Structures of Lithium Iodide and Rubidium 
Fluoride. R W. G. Wyckoff and Etjgen W. Posnjak (J. 
Washington Acad. Sci ., 1923, 13, 393—397).—An apparent dis¬ 
crepancy in the results obtained by the authors (A., 1922, ii, 214, 
499) and by Davey (this vol., ii, 413) for the crystal structure of 
lithium fluoride as determined by X-ray analysis, is attributed to 
the probability that the material employed by the latter was not 
the anhydrous salt. Additional X-ray data referring to lithium 
iodide are given. It is pointed out that the observed intensities 
of the diffraction lines obtained with the material used are different 
from those calculated for the assigned structure, and that the 
calculated interatomic distances associated with this structure do 
not agree with those to be anticipated from a consideration of 
“ atomic radii” determined by W. L. Bragg (A., 1920, ii, 537). 
The structure of lithium iodide, as determined by the authors from 
observations on the fused material, gives a “ sodium chloride arrange¬ 
ment ” of the atoms for which the atomic distance, Li to I, is in 
substantial agreement with that to be anticipated from the additive 
rule, viz., 3*015 A. Accepting this structure, the only outstanding 
discrepancy between calculated and anticipated values of atomic 
distances amongst the alkali halides would be that associated with 
the crystal structure of rubidium fluoride, additional data for 
which are given. J. S. G. T. 

Aqueous Solutions of Ammonium Hydrogen Carbonate. 

Claude Bonnier (Compt. rend., 1923,177, 685—688).—A study of 
the effect, on the gaseous pressure produced in closed vessels, by 
aqueous solutions of ammonium hydrogen carbonate, of (1) the 
concentration of the solution, and (2) the relation between the 
volumes of liquid and gaseous phases (cf., also, Dibbits, A., 1875, 
421, and Berthelot and Andr6, A., 1887, 11). The results are 
expressed by means of curves, which should be consulted for details. 

E. E. T. 

Rendering Thin Silver Films on Glass Visible. J. Ester- 
mann and O. Stern (Z. physikal. Chem. y 1923, 106, 399—102).— 
Gerlach and Stern have shown previously that invisible silver 
films may be rendered visible by physical development ( Z . Physik , 
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1621, 8, 110; 1922, 9, 349, 353). The present paper deals with 
experiments designed to ascertain the minimum thickness of silver 
which can be detected in this manner. The silver films were 
produced from a silver-plated platinum wire which on heating emits 
a stream of silver atoms; these pass through a small hole in & 
platinum screen and on to the glass. The thickness of the film 
may be calculated by the formula d=d Q . f> 2 /r 2 , where d 0 is the thickness 
of the silver on the platinum wire, p the radius of the hole in the 
screen, r the distance of the screen from the glass plate, and d the 
thickness of the film. The plate of glass after exposure is placed 
in a solution of 1—2% quinol containing a little gum arabic and 
then 1—2 drops of 1% silver nitrate are added. After a few 
minutes, the film commences to show. It is shown that the thinnest 
film detectable by this method is 2 X10 9 cm. Holding the film in 
cadmium vapour also develops it, the limit of the method being 
the same as above. Experiments with copper films produced in 
the same manner show that a film of this metal of the same thickness 
as the silver can be detected by the same method. J. F. S. 

Structure of Thin Silver Precipitates. J. Estermann (Z. 
physikal. Chem ., 1923, 106, 403—406).—In an earlier paper (pre¬ 
ceding abstract) a method is described whereby thin silver films 
were rendered visible by a physical development which consisted 
in depositing silver or cadmium on the film. It is now shown that 
the developed film in some cases could be removed as a foil, but in 
others it remained as mere spots of silver of a grey or brown colour. 
The silver films have therefore been examined ultramicroscopically. 
It is shown that films 3xl0' 9 cm. thick are made up of definite 
individual particles. Since an ultramicroscopic particle must 
consist of at least 1,000 atoms, it follows that these crystals cannot 
be formed from silver deposited in the position where the crystal 
is found. It is suggested that the silver atoms are adsorbed on 
the glass and that by collisions with other atoms in the adsorption 
layer the crystals are built up. The author’s experiments indicate 
that the mean free path of the silver atoms is of the order of 
100 atomic diameters. J. F. S. 

Reduction of Silver Salts by Means of Manganous Salts. 

Giuseppe Barberi ( Gazzetta , 1923, 53, 645—648).—The black, 
pulverulent precipitate formed on addition of O'lAf-ammoniacal 
silver nitrate solution to 0*1 A 7 -manganous sulphate solution at 
the ordinary temperature consists of a mixture of manganese 
dioxide and silver (cf. Wohler, Annalen , 1837, 41, 344). If the 
former solution contains only sufficient ammonia to dissolve the 
silver hydroxide first formed, the precipitate will have the com¬ 
position Mn0 2 +2Ag. Rose’s statement that the compound 
Mno0 3 ,Ag 4 0 is formed under these conditions (Annalen, 1857, 
101, 229) is erroneous. T. H. P. 

The Action of an Aqueous Solution of Sodium Hyposulphite 
(Hydrosulphite) on Silver Chloride. The Recovery of Silver 
from Silver Chloride Residues. J. B. Firth and J. Higson 

(J. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1923, 42, 427—429t).— Solid silver chloride is 
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acted on to a small extent by dilute solutions (2—6%) of sodium 
hyposulphite. Stronger solutions (12—24%) are more active, the 
action increasing with rising temperature up to about 60°, then 
falling off at still higher temperatures, probably on account of 
decomposition of the hyposulphite. Under the most favourable 
conditions, using a 24% solution at 50°, the product consists of 
1005% unchanged silver chloride, 88*92% of silver, and 1*95% of 
sulphur (as Ag«S). The product is therefore a mixture of silver 
and silver sulphide. A solution of silver chloride in sodium thio¬ 
sulphate is immediately reduced in the cold by sodium hypo¬ 
sulphite to silver sulphide, whilst an ammoniacal solution of silver 
chloride is reduced quantitatively to metallic silver. These two 
reactions can be applied for the recovery of silver from silver 
chloride residues. E. H. R. 

Transference of the Acid Radicle in the Solid Phase. II. 

J. Arvid Hedvall and Josef Heuberger (Z. anorg. Chem. t 1923, 
128, 1—14).—The displacement of a basic oxide from a salt by a 
more basic oxide, as observed in the case of carbonates when they 
are heated with an oxide more basic than that present in the salt 
(A., 1922, ii, 766) has now been found to occur with sulphates. 
The sulphates examined included those «of strontium, calcium, 
magnesium, zinc, copper, cobalt, and iron (Fe" and Fe"') and the 
oxides used were those of barium, strontium, calcium, and mag¬ 
nesium. Reaction between the salt and oxide was detected from 
the heating curve. The reaction temperature was lowest with 
barium oxide, varying from 328—370° with different salts; with 
strontium oxide, it varied from 410—451°, and with calcium oxide 
from 516—584°, except in one case, with ferrous sulphate, when it 
was as low as 444°. Magnesium oxide required the highest tem¬ 
peratures as a rule, and these are not determinable with so high 
a degree of accuracy as in the other cases on account of the low 
heats of reaction. In all the cases observed, reaction occurs at a 
temperature much below the decomposition temperature of the 
salt. Reaction can only occur when the heat of reaction is positive, 
and is not reversible. The extent to which the reaction proceeds 
was determined in the case of copper sulphate. Using molecular 
proportions, with BaO, 12*2% remained unchanged, with SrO, 
11*8%, and with GaO, 38*9%. When the proportion of oxide was 
increased, the proportion of copper sulphate left unchanged was 
correspondingly diminished. The reaction is to be regarded as 
a true solid phase reaction between space lattices in contact at a 
suitable temperature. E. H. R. 

The Crystal Structure of Strontium Selenide. Mabel K. 
Slattery (Physical Rev., 1922, 20, 84).—Strontium selenide, 
prepared by heating the selenate to redness in a current of hydrogen, 
was examined by the powder method. The unit structure is a 
cube of dimensions 3*10 A., the alternate comers being occupied by 
strontium- and selenium-ions. A. A. E. 

Action of Barium Chloride on Sulphate in Fused Salts. 

Howard E. Batsford (Ind. Eng. Chem., 1923, 15, 1044). —If a 
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small proportion of barium chloride is added to a fused mixture of 
sodium and calcium chlorides, any sulphate present as impurity 
is quantitatively precipitated and the freezing point of the fused 
mixture is unaltered. C. I. 

Quantitative Decomposition of Natural Fluorspar by 
Fusion with Excess of Sodium Carbonate. C. C. Palit (Z. 
anorg. Chem ., 1923, 128, 350—354).—Whilst freshly precipitated 
calcium fluoride is completely decomposed by the carbonate fusion 
within two hours, it was found that one fusion left a quantity of 
mineral fluorspar undecomposed, the amount so left varying with 
the degree of fineness of the pulverised mineral, the amount of 
sodium carbonate used, and the duration of the fusion. The 
residue from a single fusion of fluorspar was never less than 5*8% 
of the weight taken, but this residue may be completely decomposed 
by a second fusion with sodium carbonate. * S. I. L. 

The Vapour Pressure of Cadmium and its Alloys with 
Zinc. Alfred Charles Egerton and Frank Victor Raleigh 
(T., 1923, 123, 3024—3032). 

Constitution and Evolution of Oxides and Metallic Hydr¬ 
oxides. Paul Pascal (Compt. rend., 1923, 177, 765—768).— 
The measurement of specific magnetic susceptibility allows a clear 
distinction to be made between water present as (1) hydroxyl or 
(2) solvent of crystallisation, etc. In this way, the dehydration 
of various hydroxides has been studied. Cadmium hydroxide, 
when heated, passes irreversibly into the oxide, magnesium hydr¬ 
oxide, however, undergoing the corresponding change reversibly. 
In the case of zinc hydroxide, although dehydration is irreversible, 
water lost by the hydroxide is partly adsorbed by the oxide. 
Magnetic analysis enables these changes to be followed clearly, 
whereas they would not be detected by ordinary methods. Whilst 
zinc hydroxide, on drying at 160°, is partly converted into oxide, 
the latter, if resulting from the dehydration of the hydroxide at 
205°, still retains 2—3% of water. E. E. T. 

Cadmium Sulphide and the Estimation of Cadmium. 

Alfred Charles Egerton and Frank Victor Raleigh (T., 
1923, 123, 3019—3024). 

The Isotopes of Lead. A. S. Russell (Nature, 1923, 112, 
619—620).—The author's analysis of the complexity of elements 
(this vol., ii, 748) leads to the somewhat surprising conclusion that 
common lead consists principally of mass-numbers 204, 205, 206, 
207, 208, and 210, of which probably 206 and 208 are the chief. 
Of these isotopes, 206, 208, 210, and possibly 207 are end-products 
of radioactive series; consequently this analysis, if confirmed 
experimentally, can of itself neither confirm nor support the view 
that common lead may be of radioactive origin. The odd mass- 
number 205 may possibly be an isobare. Minor additions to and 
corrections of previous results are given. A. A. E. 
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Adsorption of Gases by Copper. Robert N. Pease (J. Artier. 
Chem . Soc.y 1923, 45, 2296—2305).—The adsorption isotherms of 
hydrogen, ethylene, ethane, carbon monoxide, and nitrogen at 0° 
and up to one atmosphere pressure have been determined. The 
results are discussed and the specific character of the adsorption 
is pointed out. The effect of poisoning the copper with mercury 
on the adsorption of hydrogen, ethylene, and carbon monoxide 
and also of partly deactivating copper, by heating, on the adsorp¬ 
tion of hydrogen and ethylene, has been ascertained. In both 
cases, it has been found that the strong adsorption at low pressures 
has been markedly decreased whilst the additional adsorption at 
higher pressures has been little affected. From these results and 
certain incidental observations, it is concluded that the adsorption 
is due to specific adsorbing centres on the copper surface rather 
than to the copper surface as a whole. These centres, it seems 
reasonable to suppose, are regions of high curvature, or " peaks/ 1 
on the surface. J. F. S. 

Metallic Cementation. H. Weiss (Ann. Chim ., 1923, [ix], 
20, 131—195; cf. this vol., ii, 678).—The rate at which alloys, 
initially not in equilibrium, attain homogeneity was studied in 
the cases of coppcr-tin, silver-antimony, and copper-arsenic, the 
last-mentioned being in the form of a prehistoric axe containing 
1*25% of arsenic. The results obtained may be adequately 
expressed as an exponential function of the absolute tem¬ 
perature and for the temperature range covered by experiment by 
v=I/0=Ka r , where 0 is time, T absolute temperature and K and a 
are constants (cf. Tammann and Schonert, A., 1922, ii, 772). The 
author is of opinion that his experiments do not distinguish clearly 
between the influence of temperature and that of concentration, 
but that the latter appears to be one of the controlling factors in 
those temperature regions in which cementation occurs in practice. 
No tendency to the attainment of homogeneity could be observed 
initially in the prehistoric specimen, but a more delicate experi¬ 
mental method is required in order to justify extrapolation of 
results to include phenomena occurring at the ordinary temperature. 
The various causes which may impair the accuracy of the experi¬ 
mental work are discussed, together with their bearing on the 
results which might be obtained by extrapolation, and it is shown 
that a possible interpretation would indicate the cessation of 
penetration on reduction of the temperature to 280°. Five alloys 
(silver-antimony, copper-antimony, silver-tin, gold-antimony, 
gold-lead) in which penetration occurs in the form of propagation 
of a chemical reaction were studied from the point of view of the 
time factor, and the general conclusion drawn is embodied in the 
equation B^mx+nj ^. or 2 . As the time taken by the chemical 
reaction is negligible in comparison with that required for pene¬ 
tration, mx may be omitted and 6 becomes nj 2 . x 2 > where nf 2 is the 
time required for formation of a homogeneous layer 1 mm. in 
thickness and x the thickness of the layer formed. The propa¬ 
gation of a zone of given concentration is thus proportional to the 
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square root of the time if the conditions remain unchanged. The 
size of the crystals formed and the possibility of the existence of 
regions which differ in stability may affect the results obtained. 
The author states that he does not claim to have thrown light on 
the mechanism of penetration, but the results show that the pheno¬ 
mena observed appear to become capricious as the temperature 
decreases. A few observations, admittedly incomplete, on the 
mutual penetration of crystalline salts were made. H. J. E. 

The Equilibrium Diagram of the System Cuprous Sulphide- 
Ferrous Sulphide. C. B. Carpenter and C. R. Hayward (Eng. 
Mining *7. Press , 1923, 115, 1055—1061).—The diagram is of the 
type obtained when the two components of the system are com¬ 
pletely soluble in each other when liquid, but only partly so when 
solid. The two branches of the curve intersect at the eutectic 
point (995°, 68% FeS). Solid solutions are formed with limits of 
solubility at 92*5% FeS and 50% CugS, respectively; compounds 
are not formed. Ferrous sulphide has f. p. 1163°, and cuprous 
sulphide has f. p. 1,128°. A transformation occurs in the solid 
state at 950°, due probably to a dimorphic change in the crystal 
habit of cuprous sulphide. In the range 15—45% FeS, if the 
mass is heated considerably above its melting point, loss of sulphur 
by volatilisation, and consequent interaction of iron with cuprous 
sulphide, leads to the separation of copper. A matte of 32% Cu 
(60% FeS) gradually lost sulphur when maintained at 1,100°. 
Photomicrographs are given, and the experimental procedure is 
described. Chemical Abstracts. 

Separation of the Rare Earths by Basic Precipitation. 
V. Preparation of Cerium-, Lanthanum-, and Coloured 
Earths from Thorium-free Monazite Sand. Wilhelm 
Prandtl and Joseph Losch ( Z . anorg . Chem ., 1923, 127, 209— 
214; cf. A., 1922, ii, 769).—The crude sand is dissolved in con¬ 
centrated nitric acid and potassium bromate solution added to 
precipitate the cerium. The filtrates are concentrated, and this 
process is repeated until all the cerium is removed. The coloured 
earths (samarium, neodymium, and praseodymium) are then 
fractionally precipitated by the addition of ammonium and cadmium 
nitrates. The lanthanum appears in the final precipitates. 

H. H. 

Double Carbonates of Sodium and Metals of the Cerium 
Group. F. Zambonini and G. Carobbi (Atti R. Accad . Lincei , 
1923, [v], 32, ii, 125—130).—Contrary to the statement of Meyer 
(A., 1904, ii, 734), these double carbonates are easily obtained 
crystalline and have the general formula M 2 (C0 3 ) 3 ,Na 2 C0o,12H 2 0, 
The lanthanum sodium compound forms microscopic spherolites 
which, left in the mother-liquor, change either to slender, micro¬ 
scopic needles, mostly united in parallel bundles, or to irregular 
lamellar aggregates. The cerium sodium compound forms minute 
spherolites changing, in the mother-liquor, to bundles of needles 
and lamellar aggregates. The praseodymium sodium compound 
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forms either pale grew complicated aggregates resembling minute 
^tmellae or bundles of needles. The neodymium sodium compound 
forms aggregates of needles. The samarium sodium oompound, 
SmNa4C0 s ) 2 ,6H*0 (Cleve, A., 1885, 636, gave 8H 2 0), forms char¬ 
acteristic minute rosettes. T. H. P. 

The Crystal Structure of Mercury. L. W. McKeehan and 
P. P. CiOm (Physical Rev., 1922, 19, 444—446).—Hull's powder 
method was employed in connexion with a thin coat of minute 
mercury droplets condensed on the outer surface of a paraffin- or 
shellac-coated rotating glass capillary tube, the mercury being 
maintained at about —115° by the vapour from boiling liquid air. 
The lattice appears to be rhombohedral, with the axial ratio 1*94. 
The calculated density, if one atom is associated with each cell, is 
13*97 g./cm. 8 ; that computed from Mallet’s and Dewar’s results 
is 14*29 g./cm. 8 . The disparity may indicate that a closer packing 
of atoms can occur in large ingots than in microscopic droplets. 

A. A. E. 

Dynamic Allotropy of Mercuric Iodide. A. Damiens (Compt. 
rend., 1923, 177, 816—818).—It is shown that Smits’s theory of 
dynamic allotropy (cf. A., 1915, ii, 262, and A., 1917, ii, 174), as 
applied to mercuric iodide, is contradictory to the law of the dis¬ 
placement of equilibrium, and that the results of his experiments 
on the rapid cooling of heated mercuric iodide are incomplete. 
According to Smits, the speed of reconversion (into the red variety) 
of yellow mercuric iodide, heated at temperatures above the tran¬ 
sition point (127°), and subsequently cooled in liquid air, is greater 
the higher the temperature of heating. Whilst this is now con¬ 
firmed for a first heating and cooling of commercial or precipitated 
iodide, it is not confirmed for a second or third heating and cooling; 
with well-developed crystals of the iodide, or with a sample that 
has previously been fused, reconversion to the red form takes place 
instantaneously on cooling, independently of the temperature of 
heating, even where this is as low as 135°. Smits’s results are 
readily explained; the higher the temperature at which heating of 
microcrystalline iodide is effected, the higher the percentage of 
large crystals in a sample, owing to increased sublimation, and 
hence the accelerated recovery on cooling. E. E. T. 

Mechanism of the Reduction of Permanganate and its 
Physico-chemical Basis. VI. Mangani-manganate as an 
Intermediate Product of the Reduction of Manganate. Josef 

Holluta (Z. physical Chem ., 1923, 106, 324—340; cf. A., 1922, 
ii, 771, this vol., ii, 744).—The absorption spectra of manganate 
and mangani-manganate have been investigated and it is found 
that absorption spectra of these two substances differ sufficiently 
for the measurement of the spectrum of a strong alkaline solution 
of these substances to indicate their presence or absence from a 
reaction mixture* It is shown to be likely that the measurements 
of the absorption spectrum of manganate made hitherto have been 
effected with solutions containing also mangani-manganate. The 
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course of the reduction of manganate in strongly alkaline solution 
ha* been investigated, and it is found that in solutions which are 
iON with respect to alkali an intermediate compound is formed, 
the bright blue solutions of which give a similar absorption spectrum 
to that given by mangani-manganate described by Auger and Billy 
(A., 1904, ii, 262). The appearance of this compound during the 
reduction coincides with the formation of quinquevalent man¬ 
ganese. The results of the previous paper {be. cit.) have been 
confirmed from measurements in faintly alkaline solution. In 
strongly alkaline solution, the reduction of manganate occurs in 
two phases, which is explained by the formation of mangani- 
manganate as an intermediate stage. The first phase of the reduc¬ 
tion, namely, the formation of mangani-manganate, is accelerated 
by hydroxyl-ions, whilst the second phase, namely, the reduction 
of the mangani-manganate, is retarded by hydroxyl-ions. 

J. F. S. 

The Corrosion of Iron in Water and in Neutral Salt Solu¬ 
tions. John Albert Newton Friend (T., 1923, 123, 2996— 
2999). 

Ferric Oxide Sols Prepared from Iron Carbonyl. H. 

Freundlich and S. Wosnessensky (Kolbid Z. t 1923, 33, 222— 
227).—A clear reddish-brown ferric oxide sol, which is very stable, 
can be prepared by the oxidation of iron pentacarbonyl. This is 
effected by shaking the pentacarbonyl with very dilute solutions 
of hydrogen peroxide. Since in the oxidation the only other 
products are carbon dioxide, carbon monoxide, and oxygen, the 
only electrolyte present is carbonic acid, and if this is removed or 
if the sol is boiled the sol coagulates readily. The coagulum obtained 
in this way can be readily peptised to form a positive sol by leading 
a stream of carbon dioxide through it, or by the addition of hydro¬ 
chloric, nitric, or picric acid, aluminium chloride or ferric chloride. 
The positive sol can be converted into a negative sol by the addition 
of sodium hydroxide. The coagulum produced by the addition of 
electrolytes cannot be again peptised by carbon dioxide. The sol 
obtained directly from the pentacarbonyl gives the usual pre¬ 
cipitation values of a positive sol, but these are considerably smaller 
than the values obtained with ferric oxide sols prepared by more 
usual methods. The latter are therefore more stable, and conse¬ 
quently, the sols obtained by peptising the coagulum from the 
pentacarbonyl sols with ferric chloride are much more stable than 
sols containing no ferric chloride. A similar result was obtained 
with sols obtained by using aluminium chloride as peptising agent, 
but in this case the sols were not so stable as the ferric chloride 
sols. The lack of stability was much more marked in the case of 
sols prepared by the use of lanthanum nitrate as peptising agent. 
The sol from iron pentacarbonyl can be sensitised by the addition 
of small quantities of albumin, but larger quantities of albumin 
peptise the ferric oxide coagulum to form a negative sol. 

J* F. S« 
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The Oxidation of Iron Sulphate Solutions in Air. Pramod 
Kiser Banrrjee (Z. anorg . Chem., 1923, 128, 343—349).—Oxid¬ 
ation of ferrous sulphate solutions exposed to air proceeds extremely 
slowly; by analysis of samples withdrawn at intervals over a 
period of sixty-two days, it was found that the order of the reaction 
approaches more nearly that of a unimolecular than that of a 
bimolecular reaction. Potassium sulphate exerts an accelerating 
effect, but the sulphates of all other metals tried, and sulphuric 
acid itself, exert retarding effects, the maximum retarding effect 
being that of copper sulphate. At higher temperatures, the reaction 
appears to be very nearly unimolecular. S. I. L. 

Precipitation Reactions of Nickel and Cobalt Sulphate 
Solutions with Zinc or Cadmium at 100°. Robert Kremann, 
Franz Angelberqer, Franz Bakalarz, Rudolf ROhrich, and 
Camillo Stoger (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 127, 316—342).—Zinc 
or cadmium in the form of turnings or small cylinders was added 
to solutions containing about 1*4 mol /litre of nickel sulphate or 
about 0*09 mol./litre of cobalt sulphate. At room temperature, 
the precipitate contained both metals together with much hydr¬ 
oxide. At 100°, hydroxide is still produced, but in less quantity. 
It was found that the amount of hydroxide produced increases 
with the ratio precipitating metal/precipitated metal. It was also 
found that the surface of the precipitating metal influenced the 
composition of the precipitate in that as the surface of the pre¬ 
cipitating metal increased the percentage of precipitated metal in 
the precipitate also increased. Measurements were also made of 
the E.M.F. of the precipitated metal/solution against a normal 
electrode. H. H. 

g-Cobalt Iodide. Erwin Birk and Wilhelm Biltz (Z. anorg. 
Chem., 1923, 128, 45—48).—When ordinary anhydrous cobalt 
iodide is heated in an evacuated glass tube at 570—575°, at which 
temperature it boils, part of it sublimes, forming black crystals 
of the iodide, part decomposes, and a small quantity is deposited 
high up the tube as a yellow powder. The yellow powder is a 
second form of cobalt iodide, termed p-cobalt iodide. It is ex¬ 
tremely hygroscopic, and dissolves in water to give a bright yellow 
solution from which chloroform removes free iodine, leaving a 
colourless solution. This solution will remain colourless for some 
time, but when warmed or concentrated it acquires the rose colour 
of an ordinary cobalt iodide solution. Attempts to prepare dis¬ 
tinctive hydrates or ammoniates of the p-salt were not successful. 

E. H. R. 

The Binary System Tungsten-Molybdenum. W. Geiss 
and J. A. M. van Liempt (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923,128, 355—360).— 
The pure metals in powder form were compressed together in 
various proportions, and heated to sintering, the melting points 
oi the alloys so obtained being determined by passing currents 
through filaments of standard cross-section. The melting points 
all lie on the straight line connecting the melting points of the 
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pur© elements, and the alloys all appear to have homogeneous 
structures, thus showing that a continuous series of mixed crystals 
is formed. This conclusion was confirmed by determinations of 
the temperature coefficients (aJS 0 ') of the electrical conductivities, 
and is in agreement with the remarkable similarity existing between 
the elements in all respects. 

The temperature coefficient may be used to estimate molybdenum 
in an otherwise pure tungsten; 1% by weight of the former reduces 
the coefficient by about 10%. R* I* R- 

The Precipitation of Tungstic Acid [Tungsten Trioxide]. 
J. A. M. van Liemft (Z. anorg. Chem ., 1923, 127, 215—220; cf. 
A., 1922, ii, 773).—The influence of temperature and concentration 
of acid on the precipitation of tungsten trioxide was studied. The 
precipitate consists of a mixture of the white and the yellow forms 
of the trioxide, together with an adsorption compound with water. 
Temperature has little effect on the precipitation, but in order to 
obtain the precipitate in a granular and easily manipulated form, 
it is advisable to use hydrochloric or nitric acid in high concen¬ 
tration, and in excess. H. H. 

The Ammines of Bivalent Tin. W ilhelm Biltz and W ilhelm 
Fischer ( Z. anorg. Chem ., 1923, 129, 1—14).—The following 
compounds were investigated^ the temperature at which the dis¬ 
sociation pressure equals 100 *mm. and the heats of dissociation 
per molecule of ammonia having been determined. SnCl 2 ,9NH®, 
— 55°, 7-6 Cal.; SnCl 2 ,4NH 3 , -15°, 9-3 Cal.; SnBr 2 ,9NH 3 , -5T, 
7-55 Cal.; SnBr 2 ,5NH 3 , -2°, 9-8 Cal.; SnBr 2 ,3NH*, 66°, 12-5 
Cal.; SnBr 2 ,2NHo, —102°, 13-6 Cal.; SnI 2 ,10NH 3 or 9NH 3 , -48°, 
7-9 Cal.; SnI 2 ,5NH 3 , 10°, 10-2 Cal.; SnJ 2 ,3NH 3 , 55°, 11-9 Cal.; 
SnI 2 ,2NH 3 , 94°, 13-3 Cal.; SnI 2 ,NH 3 , 157°, 16 Cal. Heats of 
solution in 1% hydrochloric acid of SnC^ +0*8 Cal., SnBr 2 —1*6 
Cal., Snl 2 —5*8 Cal. Heats of formation were measured tensi- 
metrically and calorimetrically and the results agreed well. De¬ 
crease in the stability of the complexes in passing from the chloride 
to the bromide and to the iodide was not observed. For the 
compounds with the higher co-ordination numbers, the authors 
suggest the formation of two shells of ammonia around the central 
atom, and in the case of stannous bromide the co-ordination numbers 
are assumed to be 3+2 and 3+6. The preparation of all the 
compounds is described. All except SnCl 2 ,4NH 3 and SnIo,2NH 3 
are new compounds. W. T. 

The Binary Halides of the Quadrivalent Elements. I. 
Quadrivalent Tin. Mathias G. Rader (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 
130, 325—332).—Examination of the melting-point curves of mix¬ 
tures of pure stannic bromide and iodide, and analysis of the 
crystals first separated on cooling, show that no mixed halogen com- 

{ >ounds as described in the literature really exist. The method riven 
>y Lenormand (A., 1899, ii, 33, 745) for the preparation of SoBr 2 I 2 
by heating stannous bromide with excess of iodine in sealed tubes 
at 100° is found in fact to yield an equimolecular mixture of stannic 
bromide ami stannic iodide. S- I* L- 
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Hie Reduction of Inorganic Halides. II. The Reduc¬ 
tion of Titanium Tetrachloride. Otto Ruff and Franz 
Neumann (Z. anorg. Chem ., 1923, 128, 81—95).—The reduction 
of titanium tetrachloride with different elements was studied. 
Sodium amalgam reduces it slowly to dichloride in the cold, but 
if the action is too prolonged, trichloride is formed by interaction 
of the dichloride with tetrachloride. Magnesium, zinc, aluminium, 
arsenic, and antimony reduce the tetrachloride to trichloride, the 
reaction being accelerated by a small quantity of anhydrous 
aluminium chloride; phosphorus and sulphur reduce the tetra¬ 
chloride only in presence of aluminium chloride. Reduction of 
titanium tetrachloride with aluminium powder in presence of 
aluminium chloride affords a new and effective method for pre¬ 
paring titanium trichloride. The reaction is carried out in a 
closed, evacuated tube at 200—250°. The trichloride obtained, 
freed from tetrachloride and from aluminium chloride by dis¬ 
tillation, is in a finely divided, non-crystalline form, of a bright 
violet colour. It is very sensitive to oxygen and moist air. When 
heated with sulphur, it forms titanium clilorosulphides of varying 
composition, Ti 5 Cl 4 S 12 to Ti 4 01 2 S 12 , and it also forms similar com¬ 
pounds with selenium. When titanium trichloride is heated at 
425° at less than 1 mm. pressure, it volatilises practically un¬ 
changed and the trichloride crystallises on the colder parts of the 
tube in dark violet prisms. At 450° and above, the trichloride 
decomposes (at < 1 mm. pressure) into tetrachloride and dichloride. 
The dichloride remains as a black powder when the trichloride 
is heated at 475° and the tetrachloride vapour is pumped away as 
it is formed. Titanium dichloride is extraordinarily reactive, takes 
fire in moist air, and decomposes water at once with evolution of 
hydrogen. It is not volatile at 600° at very low pressures. 

E. H, R. 

Reduction of Inorganic Halides. III. The Reduction 
of Zirconium Tetrachloride. Otto Ruff and Richard Wall- 
stein ( Z . anorg . Chem ., 1923, 128, 96—116).—Zirconium tetra¬ 
chloride can be reduced by a number of metals and metalloids, 
including aluminium, magnesium, zinc, arsenic, antimony, lead, 
tin, mercury, bismuth, and phosphorus, to a greater or less extent, 
at temperatures above 250° in presence of aluminium chloride, in 
absence of air. The most suitable reducing agent is aluminium 
powder in presence of aluminium chloride at 300°. At this tem¬ 
perature, zirconium tetrachloride does not react with alumina, 
but zirconia reacts completely with alu mi nium chloride according 
to the equation : 3Zr0 2 +4Al 2 Cl 3 —> 3ZrCl 4 +2Al 2 0 8 . When zir¬ 
conium tetrachloride is heated in a vacuum at this temperature 
with the theoretical quantity of aluminium for the reaction 3ZrCl 4 + 
Al=3ZrCl s +A1C1 3 , and the aluminium chloride and unchanged 
zirconium tetrachloride are removed by sublimation, a residue is 
left consisting largely of zirconium trichloride , which, however, 
cannot be obtained in a pure condition. The trichloride is a brown, 
microcrystalline solid, a 18 3*0. It is rapidly oxidised by air to 
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oxychloride and decomposes water with evolution of hydrogen 
ana formation of ZrOCl 2 . Concentrated hydrochloric acid retards 
the reaction with water, and a brown solution of zirconium tri¬ 
chloride is obtained which slowly loses its oolour as oxidation 
proceeds. When heated in absence of air at about 330°, the tri¬ 
chloride decomposes into a mixture of di- and tetra-chloride : 
2ZrCl s —ZrCL+ZrCL, and when the tetrachloride is removed as 
fast as it is formed hy a vacuum pump, the dichloride remains as 
a black, amorphous substance, d 18 3-6. It is practically insoluble 
in air-free water, and is only slowly decomposed by moist air or 
water. It is oxidised by concentrated acids with evolution of 
hydrogen and formation of the quadrivalent zirconium salt. Above 
600°, it decomposes into zirconium tetrachloride and zirconium. 

E. H. R. 

Crystal Structures of Vanadium, Germanium, and Graphite. 

Albert W. Hull (Physical Rev., 1922, 20, J13).—The powder 
method of examination shows that vanadium has a body-centred 
cubic lattice of side 304 A., distance between nearest atoms 2*63 A., 
ideal density 5*96. Germanium has the same crystal structure 
as diamond; corresponding values are 5*63 A., 1-218 A., and 
5*36. It is confirmed that the lattice of graphite is of the hexa¬ 
gonal close-packed type, and not rhombohedral as found by Debye. 

A. A. E. 

Dispersoid Synthesis of Gold. I. P. P. von Weimarn 
(KoUoid Z., 1923, 33, 228—247).—A general preliminary com¬ 
munication in which after a discussion of dispersoid synthesis, an 
account is given of experiments on the dispersoid synthesis of gold 
by the formaldehyde method, the phosphorus method, the citrate 
or tartrate method, and the glycerol method. In the general 
discussion, the author examines the conditions which control the 
size of the colloidal particles, and the reversibility and the stability 
of sols. The influence of impurities and added foreign substances 
is also discussed. The stability, size of particles, colour, and other 
characteristics of gold sols prepared under various conditions by 
the above-named methods are discussed. J. F. S. 


Mineralogieal Chemistry. 


Presence of Anhydrous Sodium Sulphate among the 
Products of the Present Activity of Vesuvius. Ferruccio 
Zambontni (Atti R. Accad . Lincei , 1923, [v], 32, ii, 122—124).— 
The products of the present activity of Vesuvius include anhydrous 
sodium sulphate in the form of thlnardite. T. H. P. 

The Existence of Brochantite in Katanga. Alfred Schoep 
and Georges Buysse (Bull Soc . Beige Oio I, 1923, 33, 72—73; 
Bull . Soc. Chim. Belg 1923, 32, 342—343).— Minute, greenish- 
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blue needles on quartz crystals in a sample of copper ore hare the 
optical constants of brochantite and gave : 

CuO. SO* H t O. sp. gr. 

69‘1I 17*07 13*81 3*88 

L. J. S. 

The Presence of Carnotite in the Congo. Alfred Schoef 
and Smile Richet (Bull. Soc. Beige Oeol, 1923, 32 [for 1922], 150— 
152; Bull. Soc. Chim. Belg ., 1923, 32, 340—341).—A yellow, 
crystalline powder in red sandstone from Katanga is proved to be 
carnotite. The minute crystals are rhombic scales with an angle 
of 77—78*5°; the optic axial plane is parallel to the shorter diagonal 
and the acute negative bisectrix normal to the plate. The material 
dissolves in hydrochloric acid to a blood-red solution, this colour 
(due to vanadium) being lost on heating. L. J. S. 

A Black Mineral Associated with Carnotite from the Congo. 

Alfred Schoep (Bull. Soc. Beige Odol., 1923, 33, 85—86; Bull. 
Soc. Chim. Belg., 1923, 32, 344—345).—A red, calcareous sandstone 
containing carnotite (preceding abstract) shows black lenticles 
and irregular stains. The lenticles dissolve in strong hydrochloric 
acid with evolution of chlorine yielding a green solution. Analysis 
gave: 

Si0 2 . CoO. Fe 2 0 3 . Mnj0 4 . 

44-15 2 18 4-70 3-60 

The remainder being water and calcium and magnesium carbonates. 
The black colloidal material is compared with heubachite, trans- 
vaalite, etc. L. J. S. 

Chinkolobwite. A New Uranium Mineral from Katanga. 

Alfred Schoep (Bull. Soc. Beige Geol., 1923, 33, 87—88; Bull. 
Soc. Chim. Belg., 1923, 32, 345—346).—A specimen of massive 
soddite (A., 1922, ii, 451) from Chinkolobwe, is partly covered with 
a felt of fine needles of a canary-yellow colour. These at first 
sight resemble the prismatic type of soddite, but they show a 
lower birefringence and other differences in their optical characters. 
Microchemical tests show the presence of uranium and silica, and 
the mineral is perhaps dimorphous with soddite, 12U0 3 ,5Si0 2 ,14H 2 0. 

IL. J. S. 


Analytical Chemistry. 


A New Absorption Pipette for Gas Analysis. Sidney 
Walter Saunders (T., 1923, 123, 2826—2828). 

Volumetric Analysis. M. Emm. Pozzi-Escot (Ann. Chim. 
Analyt ., 1923, [ii], 5, 293).—Fabaron has recently (ibid., 161) 
suggested the use of graduated tubes for measuring the volumes 
of precipitates, but the author points out that he had described 
this method previously (A., 1908, ii, 539). W. P. S. 
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Replacement ol iodine by Ferric Chloride in Volumetric 
Analytic Kabl Jellinex and Leo Winookadoft (Z. anqrg. 
Chem.y 1923, 129, 15—32).—This new method is based on tfe 
reaction 2FeCl 8 +Na 2 S 2 03=2FeCl 3 +2NaCl+Na2S 4 0 6 , and can be 
employed for the estimation of oxidising ana reducing agents. 
The titrations must be carried out with hot solutions and in an 
atmosphere of carbon dioxide. The solutions recommended are 
0*1 iV-ferric chloride+0*2% hydrochloric acid and 0-liV^sodium 
thiosulphate+0*1 % sodium carbonate. The ferric solution is 
kept at 50—60° and the thiosulphate solution run in from a 
burette; this causes the formation of a violet coloration probably 
due to the formation of the unstable ferric thiosulphate, whioh 
rapidly disappears; the end-point is reached when no further 
coloration is produced; the presence of more than 0*5% hydro¬ 
chloric acid makes the colour very indistinct. Thiocyanate or 
potassium iodide starch paper cannot be employed as indicators 
for the complete reduction of ferric-ion in this case, but the dis¬ 
appearance of the characteristic colours with phenols gave good 
results, e.g ., 1 c.c. saturated solution of salicylic acid. The end¬ 
point was also sharply given by the decoloration of methylene- 
blue, this being due to the presence of thiosulphuric acid; still 
better results were obtained by using a mixture of methylene-blue 
and magenta (5 drops of a 0*5 % solution of aqueous methylene- 
blue and 3 drops of saturated aqueous magenta). Attempts to 
use as the end-point the decoloration of organic dyes by the 
sulphur dioxide formed did not give satisfactory results. Details 
are given of the estimation of potassium permanganate, potassium 
chlorate, manganese dioxide, tin (in white metal), and sulphides. 
Unsatisfactory results were obtained in the estimation of nitrates, 
hydrogen peroxide, and sulphites. W. T. 

New Methods in Alkalimetry and Acidimetry, and in 
Oxidimetry. Hydrolytic Precipitation Analysis and Mer- 
curimetry. K. Jellinek and P. Krebs (Z. anorg . Chem ., 1923, 
130, 263—324).— In place of the usual organic colour indicators, 
the following inorganic salts may be used in titrations of acids 
and alkalis : (a) Lead salts for all alkalis, and for acids other than 
sulphuric; ( b) copper salts for all acids with ammonia; (c) silver 
salts for all acids other than the halogen acids, and for all alkalis 
other than ammonia, and (d) ferric thiocyanate for all strong acids 
and alkalis. With (a), (6), and (c) the quantity of indicator used 
must be as small as possible; excess of alkali is added to the acid 
solution containing the indicator, and the excess titrated back 
until the cloudiness due to precipitation of the heavy metal hydr¬ 
oxide disappears. The average results with (a) are 0*6% too high 
in determining the alkali, with (b) 0*6% too high, and with (c) 
2*5% too high; these average errors must be taken into account 
for very accurate estimations. Using (d), the average error is 
only 0*1%; the indicator is wed in the form of 1 drop of a 0*25% 
ferric chloride solution and 10 drops of a 10% potassium thiocyanate 
solution. 


31 * 
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A suitable method for the titration of ferrous And stannous 
salts consists in oxidation with hydrogen peroxide solution, using 
as indicator a titanic salt in presence of sulphuric acid. To reduce 
the coloration due to the ferric salt formed, orthophosphoric acid 
is added, the error being 0-5%; with tin salts, the average error 
is negligible. Ferrous salts are titrated in the cold, tin salts at 
a high temperature. The method is unsuitable for arsenic and 
antimony salts, and for oxalates. 

A titration method for the estimation of cadmium and 
nickel consists in precipitating as hydroxide by means of excess 
of standard alkali at the boiling point. After cooling, a few drops 
of silver nitrate are added, and the liquid is titrated with standard 
acid until the yellow coloration disappears. A comparison solution 
is required in each case, and a separate determination of the amount 
of alkali required to make the original solution neutral must also 
be made. For cadmium, the results are very accurate; for nickel, 
the average error is +0-3%, probably due to oxidation. 

The hydrolytic precipitation method described by Jellinek and 
Czerwinski (this vol., ii, 878) has been further examined for the 
estimation of (1) lead by means of potassium chromate, and extended 
to (2) disodium hydrogen arsenite, (3) disodium sulphide, (4) sodium 
carbonate, and (5) potassium cyanide as precipitation reagents. 
The solutions to be titrated must be exactly neutralised in each case. 
Method (2) was found unsuitable for zinc, but suitable for lead 
and cadmium, the discrepancies being within the limits of experi¬ 
mental error. Phenolphthalein is employed as indicator, and 
comparison solutions without indicator must be used. Precipit¬ 
ation is effected at the boiling point, and the arsenite solution 
must be standardised each time against the pure metal salt solution. 
With (3), very accurate results are obtained for zinc salts, and the 
analysis may be applied to the estimation of zinc in white metals 
and other alloys. The indicator used is methyl-red, and the 
sodium sulphide solution must be standardised by means of pure 
zinc at fortnightly intervals. The method is rapid and convenient. 
Both zinc and lead may also be estimated accurately with (4), 
using phenolphthalein as indicator; the neutralised solution is 
boiled with excess of the carbonate solution, the excess being 
titrated back at 100° with a standard zinc or lead solution, re¬ 
spectively, until the red coloration disappears. Comparison 
solutions must be employed. Neither of these metals can be 
accurately estimated by means of (5), but with silver excellent 
results are obtained; phenolphthalein is used as indicator, and 
precipitation carried out at the boiling point. 

Mercuric salts may also be estimated by means of (5), the oyanide 
solution being added at the boiling point until the indicator, phenol¬ 
phthalein, becomes rose-coloured. A constant error of 3*1% (low) 
*s observed, but if the cyanide be standardised by means of a 
mercuric salt, this error automatically disappears. By reason of 
the slight dissociation of mercuric salts, these promise to be of 
great value in connexion with this method of analysis. 

GL I. L. 
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Use o! Calcium Carbonate in Volumetric Analysis. E. 

Kordes (Z. anal Ghent ., 1923, 63, 117—120).—For the estimation 
of tree chlorine in solutions which cannot be titrated directly, 
the chlorine may be expelled by generating carbon dioxide in tne 
solution by the action of hydrochloric acid on thick pieces of 
calcium carbonate (marble) and collecting the evolved gases in 
potassium iodide. In estimating the available oxygen in man¬ 
ganese dioxide, for instance, a weighed quantity of the substance 
is introduced into a conical flask together with two thick pieces 
of marble and hydrochloric acid is dropped on to the dioxide by 
means of a dropping funnel. When the latter has dissolved, after 
gentle heating, if necessary, the flask is inclined so that the marble 
comes into contact with the liquid. The carbon dioxide evolved 
sweeps the chlorine formed in the first stage into receiving flasks 
containing potassium iodide and the liberated iodine is titrated 
as usual. The whole process takes ten minutes' against the forty - 
five minutes consumed if carbon dioxide is passed through the 
apparatus in the usual way. A. R. P. 

Use of the Mercury Electrode for Electrometric Titration 
of Halides, Cyanides, Sulphides, and Thiosulphates. I. M. 

Kolthoff and E. J. A. H. Verzyl (Bee. trav. chim., 1923, 42, 
1055—1064).—Methods are described for the potentiometric 
estimation of chlorides, bromides, iodides, cyanides, sulphides, and 
thiosulphates. The alteration of the E.M.F. of the solution (Aa) 
in contact with a mercury electrode with a small change in concen¬ 
tration of mercuric chloride (Ac) is measured, and the end-point 
is indicated when Aa/Ac reaches its maximum value. Chlorides 
and bromides can be determined, but not together in the same 
solution. Iodides can bo estimated even in great dilution, but 
large quantities of bromides interfere. Cyanides and thiocyanates 
can be estimated. Sulphides may be estimated in great dilution, 
especially in alkaline solution, but strong solutions are best titrated 
with silver nitrate. Salts with bivalent anions depress the results 
slightly. Thiosulphates and sulphides may be estimated in mixtures 
of the two, provided neutral solutions are employed. H. II. 

Estimation of Sulphur in Cast Iron Sansei Kitajima 
(Riktvagaku KenJcyvjo Ihd, 1923, 2, 243—258).—The author has 
examined the usual method of estimating sulphur in iron, by dis¬ 
solving in hydrochloric acid and determining the amount of hydrogen 
sulphide evolved, and finds that the rate at which the hydrochloric 
acid is added to the sample has a considerable effect on the result. 
Hydrochloric acid (d PI 9—1*20) diluted with twice its volume 
of water is to be used for the operation and 10 c.o. of cadmium 
chloride solution (prepared from 120 grams of cadmium chloride, 
1,500 c.c. of water, and 600 c.c. of ammonia, d 0*90) diluted with 
35 c.c. of water. The volume of the solution for the titration 
should be about 70 c.c. for 5 grams of the sample. If the evolved 
hydrogen sulphide is passed through a quartz tube heated to red¬ 
ness before entering the cadmium chloride solution, the result is 
slightly higher and more constant; in this case the results obtained 

31*—2 
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by the titration and by weighing as barium sulphate alter oxidising 
the cadmium sulphide with bromine water are almost identical. 
The solution and residue remaining in the flask after the evolution 
has ceased are almost free from sulphur. K. K. 

Estimation of Sulphate at Great Dilutions by Hahn's 
Method. I. M. Kolthoff and M. J. van Cittert (Pharm. 
Weekblad , 1923, 60, 1177—1190).—A critical examination has been 
made of Hahn’s method (this vo]., ii, 39, 339). The present 
authors filter the barium sulphate through a wad of cotton, as 
suggested by Winkler (Z. angew. Chem ,, 1917, 30, 251), and carry 
out the final washing with alcohol. The method gives results 
10—1-3% too low, but by working in acetic acid or neutral solution 
instead of in hydrochloric acid solution a high degree of accuracy 
is obtained. Barium chloride gives better results than barium 
nitrate. 

The alkali metals and aluminium and ferric salts do not affect 
the results, but calcium interferes unless the precipitation is earned 
out in JV/lO-hydrochloric acid solution. Nitrates have little 
influence, but the presence of phosphates make the results too 
high. If the operation is carried out at atmospheric temperature, 
the errors are much higher; this is also the caw if the reagents 
are heated in a sealed tube above 200°. »S. I. L. 

Limitations of the Reaction between Ammonia and Sodium 
Hypobromite. Dinshaw Rattonji Nanji and William Simpson 
Shaw ( Analyst , 1923, 48, 473—477).—Critical examination of the 
hypobromite method showed that it was untrustworthy for the 
estimation of ammonia, particularly for small quantities of the 
latter. When dealing with amounts of ammonia varying from 
3 to 17 mg., the results obtained were from 2 to 7% too high. 
Traces of nitrates and nitrites were always formed as by-products 
of the reaction. W. P. S. 

Cause of Error in the Jodlbauer Method of Estimating 
Total Nitrogen. Jean Bordas (Compt. rend , 1923, 177, 696— 
697).—The Jodlbauer method gives a low result with complex 
fertilisers, etc., containing tannins. These, as well as pyrogallol, 
quinol, and pyrocatechol (but not resorcinol or non-reducing 
diphenols) effect partial reduction of nitrate in presence of con¬ 
centrated sulphuric acid, perceptible evolution of nitrous fumes 
occurring. The methods of Dumas, of Salle, or of Devarda (followed 
by a Kjeldahl determination of nitrogen not present as nitrate) 
are to be preferred in these cases. E. E. T. 

The Determination of Protein Nitrogen according to 
Stutzer. S. Kostytschev (Z . physiol . Chem , 1923, 130, 34— 
38).—Stutzer’s method for determining protein nitrogen, in which 
the proteins are precipitated by heating with copper hydroxide, 
is inaccurate. Nitrogen other than protein nitrogen is precipitated 
by the reagent. W. O. K. 
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Analysis of Monosodium Phosphate and Phosphoric Acid. 

Prank X. MoeRk and Edward J. Hughes ( Amer . J . Pharin ., 
1923, 98 , 671—678).—The following volumetric method is described : 
40 c.c. of A/10-silver nitrate solution and 0*2 c.c. of methyl-red 
solution are treated with dilute sodium hydroxide solution until 
the red coloration changes to yellow; 10 c.c. of the phosphate 
solution (containing about 0*2 g. of the salt) are then added, and the 
mixture is titrated with N/ 10-sodium hydroxide solution. The 
reaction proceeds according to the equation NaH 2 P0 4 +3AgN0 3 + 
2Na0H=^Ag 3 P0 4 +3NaN0 ;1 +2H 2 0. One hundred c.c. of 10% 
sodium chloride solution and 0*2 c.c. of phenolphthalein solution 
are treated with sodium hydroxide solution until a distinct red 
coloration is obtained; the solution is divided into two equal parts, 
to one is added 10 c.c. of the phosphate solution and the mixture 
is titrated with N/ 10-sodium hydroxide solution until the color¬ 
ation is equal to that of the reserved portion. The equation for 
this titration is NaH 2 P0 4 +Na0H =Na 2 HP() 4 ^H« 2 0. If the two 
titrations yield the same percentage of monosodium phosphate, 
the sample is free from disodium phosphate and phosphoric acid; 
a higher percentage by the phenolphthalein method indicates the 
presence of free phosphoric acid, whilst a higher percentage by the 
methyl-red method denotes the presence of disodium phosphate 
in the sample. The quantities of free phosphoric acid and disodium 
phosphate may be calculated from the results obtained. The 
sodium chloride solution used must not contain calcium salts and 
the sodium hydroxide solution must be free from carbonate. The 
method may bo applied to phosphoric acid. W. P. S. 

Chemistry of the Reinsch Test for Arsenic and Antimony, 
and its Extension to Bismuth. B. S. Evans (Analyst, 1923, 
48, 417—429).—The results obtained in an investigation of the 
Heinsch test favour the hypothesis that the reaction is due to 
reduction of the arsenic, antimony, or bismuth salt by a film of 
hydrogen on the surface of the copper, the hydrides formed in 
the first two instances combining with the copper to form arsenide 
or antimonide, respectively. When oxidation of the cuprous 
chloride formed is prevented by carrying out the test in an atmos¬ 
phere of carbon dioxide, the deposition of the three elements is 
complete; in the case of relatively large amounts of antimony, 
the deposit may be so dense that the reaction ceases, and the solu¬ 
tion may need to be treated with two or three successive pieces of 
copper foil. With small quantities (1 to 5 mg.) of bismuth better 
results are obtained by using acetic acid and sodium chloride in 
place of sulphuric acid and sodium chloride. W. P. S. 

Estimation of Arsenic in Arsenobenzenes . F. de Myt- 
tenaere [with van Boeckel, Mtjset, and Dumont] ( Chim . d Jndf., 
1923, 10 , 403—410).—About 0*2 g. of the arseno-compound is 
dissolved in 5 c.c. of water, 10 c.c. of hydrogen peroxide (10 vols.), 
and 10 c.c. of 50% sulphuric acid are added and the mixture is 
boiled until the excess of peroxide is decomposed; a further 5 c.c. 
of hydrogen peroxide are then added, and the heating is continued 
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until sulphuric acid fumes are evolved. After cooling, the 
mixture is diluted with 10 c.c. of water, a slight excess of 1% 
potassium permanganate solution is added, and the pink coloration 
is discharged by the addition of a drop of oxalic acid solution; 
20 c.c. of 26% potassium iodide solution are added, the mixture 
is heated on a water-bath for twenty minutes, cooled, and deodorised 
exactly by the addition of N /10-sodium thiosulphate solution. 
Twenty-five c.c. of saturated sodium carbonate solution and an 
excess of sodium hydrogen carbonate are then added, and the solu¬ 
tion is titrated with A T /10-iodine solution. Each c.c. of the latter 
solution is equivalent to 0*003749 g. of arsenic. The quantity of 
arsenic present should be from 19 to 21%, and the ratio arsenic/ 
nitrogen should not be less than 5*6. W. P. R. 

A New Gas Combustion Furnace. T jiomas J. H ejdley (J. Soc. 
('hem. hid ., 1923,42,432— 433t). —A somewhat fuller description of 
the furnace previously described (T., 1921, 119, 1242). E. H. It. 

Estimation of Carbon Monoxide in Air. Viktor Akdriska 
(Z. Vnters. Nahr. Genussm., 1923, 46, 43—46).—Wcltzl's tannin 
reaction with defibrinated blood solution in which carbon monoxide 
has been absorbed from the air is developed into a quantitative 
method of determining carbon monoxide in air. The sensitiveness 
of the test was found to be 1% of the volume of blood solution 
(1 part of blood to 4 parts of water) employed, so that 100 c.c. 
of blood solution will detect 1 c.c. of carbon monoxide. Absorption 
vessels are not suitable for estimating small proportions of carbon 
monoxide in air, as losses occur. A more complete absorption is 
obtained by shaking up the blood solution with one hundred times 
its volume of air in a closed vessel. A hollow stopper capable of 
containing 50 c.c. of blood solution, which can be fitted to a 5-litro 
flask, is illustrated. This is so designed that the blood solution is 
projected into the flask in a thin stream, so as to effect a complete 
absorption of the carbon monoxide. After absorption is complete 
(3 hours), known volumes of the blood solution are diluted with 
known volumes of the fresh blood solution, the total volume of 
the mixture being in each case 5 c.c. Fifteen c.c. of a freshly pre¬ 
pared 1% tannin solution are added to each mixture and that 
mixture noted, the colour of which can just be differentiated from 
the blank test with fresh blood solution only, after remaining for 
twenty-four hours. In this way, accurate estimations of carbon 
monoxide in air arc possible down to 0*02%. H. C. R. 

A Microchemical Method for the Analysis of Carbonates. 

MieczysLaw Dominikjewicz (Roczniki Chemji , 1923, 3, 165— 
176).—Naturally occurring carbonates can be divided into two 
groups according to their behaviour on heating on platinum foil 
below red heat; the first group includes those which are not visibly 
changed by this treatment (caleito, aragonite, lublinitc, dolomite, 
magnesite, witherite, strontianite, baryocalcito, etc.) and those which 
change colour under the same conditions (siderite, rhodochrosite, 
oUgonite, ankerite, brennerite, cemosite, plumbocalcite, smith* 
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souite, and calcites and dolomites containing iron or manganese); 
naturally coloured minerals such as malachite are not taken into 
consideration. 

Of the minerals of the first groups only two—strontianite and 
witherite—are completely unaffected by heating; the remainder 
suffer some degree of dissociation with the formation of oxides which 
can be detected by suitable reagents. The grains of mineral are 
treated, after heating, with an alcoholic solution of alizarin (0*1%); 
those which contain an oxide are coloured bluish-red, whilst stron¬ 
tianite and witherite remain colourless. Dianil-green in aqueous 
solution can also be used for the same purpose, but the use of 1 % 
iralcoholic phenolphthalein is preferable because it allows a further 
distinction to be made between the minerals of this group. The 
coloured phenolphthalein salt formed with magnesium is insoluble 
in alcohol and only slowly dissolves in water, whilst the calcium 
salt is readily soluble. Magnesite is thus readily recognised because 
the grains of mineral become coloured, but the solution remains 
colourless; the solution slowly becomes pink in the case of dolomite, 
whilst an immediate coloration is obtained with calcite, etc. 
Dolomite can, moreover, be distinguished from magnesite, because 
the latter, when heated and then warmed for ten minutes with 5% 
aqueous sodium hydroxide followed by a 0*1% aqueous solution 
of the ammonium salt of 2:4:6: 7-tetrahydroxyfluoran (Lieber- 
mann, A., 1901, i, 595), is coloured crimson, whilst dolomite remains 
colourless. Predacite, when heated on platinum foil for a few 
seconds below red heat and then treated with phenolphthalein, is 
coloured in places only, and the alcoholic solution remains colourless, 
as the mineral is composed of a mixture of calcite and brucite, the 
former of which is not decomposed by this treatment; staining 
with tetrahydroxyfluoran after treatment with alkali produces 
a similar effect. Calcite can be distinguished from aragonite by 
heating the mineral for two minutes with 0*25% aqueous cobalt 
nitrate (compare Meigen, A., 1901, ii, 692), washing, and staining 
with tetrahydroxyfluoran. On heating with dilute ammonia, 
iiragonite remains crimson, whilst calcite is decolorised. Ferrous 
sulphate (1%) can replace cobalt nitrate in this test, the dye being 
used in alkaline solution; aragonite is coloured blue, but calcite 
remains colourless. Calcite, aragonite, witherite, and strontianite 
arc coloured violet when treated after heating with 0*3% ferric 
chloride for twelve seconds, followed by a neutral solution of the 
dye and finally ammonia; dolomite is unaffected. 

In order to distinguish witherite from strontianite, the mineral is 
warmed for one to two minutes with 0*5% chromic add, when 
witherite is coloured yellow; the colour can be intensified by sub¬ 
sequent treatment with a lake-forming dye such as chromotrope-25. 

Of the minerals of the seoond group, siderite and rhodochrosite 
become black and lustrous on heating, and the former is also 
magnetic; calcites and dolomites containing iron or raMganese 
become light brown to black; smithsonite shows a yellow color¬ 
ation while hot, and becomes colourless or black on cooling, whilst 
cerussite is coloured light-brown and does not change on cooling. 
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, They can also be distinguished by warming with 5% aqueous 
sodium hydroxide for fifteen to twenty minutes and with tetra- 
hydroxyfluoran for five to ten minutes. The colours produced 
are: siderite, purplish-brown; rhodochrosite, brownish-crimson; 
smithsonite, orange. A further test consists in heating for ten to 
fifteen minutes with 5% sodium hydroxide and a drop of bromine, 
then with sodium hydroxide alone, and finally with a saturated 
solution of benzidine in acetic acid; minerals containing manganese 
are coloured an intense blue (e.g., rhodochrosite). 

In a few cases it was found that iron present in some dolomites 
and calcites was not detected by the tetrahydroxyfluoran test; 
it is suggested that the iron was present in the form of a definite 
double carbonate, similar to the calcium magnesium carbonate 
which constitutes dolomite. 

Smithsonite can be recognised by Lemberg’s method ( Z . deutsch. 
Gtolog. Qes., 1887, 357) in addition to the above, and this also 
applies to cerussite. The latter and also plumbocalcite can, however, 
be recognised by the benzidine test described above; an intense 
blue coloration, changing to violet, is observed in these cases. 

G. A. R. K. 

Sodium 6-Chloro-5-nitro-m-toluenesulphonate—a New 
Reagent for Potassium. Herbert Davies and William 
Davies (T., 1923,123, 2976—2982). 

Quantitative Analysis by Hydrolytic Precipitation. K. 

Jellikek and J. Czerwinski (Z . anorg. Chem ., 1923, 30, 253— 
262).—If to a slightly acid solution of barium chloride coloured 
red by addition of methyl-orange, excess of potassium chromate 
solution is added, the colour changes from red to yellow; as soon 
as the equivalent quantity of potassium chromate has been added, 
any excess is hydrolysed and the solution acquires an alkaline 
reaction. Consideration of the degrees of dissociation and of the 
hydrogen-ion concentrations of the common indicators shows that 
high degrees of accuracy may be expected by applying the principle 
to any case in which soluble combinations of weak acid with strong 
base or strong acid with weak base may be utilised. Thus barium 
chloride may be estimated by means of potassium chromate, using 
methyl-red, with an error of 0-06%; by adding a known excess of 
barium chloride, sulphates may be similarly estimated. Cadmium 
salts do not interfere. Similarly, lead nitrate may be estimated 
by means of potassium chromate, using methyl-red. The titrations 
are carried out in porcelain dishes. The new method allows of 
rapid and accurate titrations in many cases in which gravimetrio 
analysis is tedious and difficult. S. I. L. 

The Separation of Magnesium from the Alkali Metals by 
Means of Organic Bases. Gunhild Hemming (Z. anorg . Chem., 
1§23, 130 , 333—342).—A solution of guanidine (prepared by 
addition of a slightly insufficient amount of barium hydroxide to 
the carbonate) precipitates magnesia quantitatively in presence of 
the alkali metals if excess be used; ammonium salts interfere. 
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The method may be employed in titration, but since guanidine 
solutions do not keep well, standard solutions of the carbonate 
and baryta may be employed. Piperidine does not give quite 
such good results, but the solution may be kept without change. 
Aliphatic amines are not so suitable, the errors being greater. 

S. I. L. 

A New Microchemical Reaction for the Estimation of 
Zinc. G. Spacu and R. Ripan (Bui. §oc. gtiinte Cluj , 1922, 1 , 
576—580; from Chem. Zentr 1923, iv, 185; cf. this vol., ii, 699). — 
The double compound of the composition [Zn(C 6 H 5 N) 2 ](CNS) 2 
formed by the reaction of ammonium thiocyanate and pyridine 
*with a zinc salt is dissolved by repeated extraction with small 
quantities of chloroform. After evaporation to dryness of the 
chloroform solution, the residue is weighed. , G. W. R. 

The Electrometric Titration of Zinc and Cadmium. Friedr. 
Muller (Z. anorg . Chem., 1923, 128, 125 — 130).- —In confirmation 
of the results of Hedrich (Diss. Dresden , 1919) it is found that zinc 
can be titrated electrometrically with potassium ferrocyanide, 
using a platinum indicator-electrode, with an accuracy of 0*2—0*3%; 
the precipitate is K 2 Zn 3 (FeC 6 N 6 ) 2 , and the results are best with 
hot neutral solutions. Cadmium may be similarly titrated, the 
precipitate being K 2 Cd(FeC 6 N 6 ). With sodium ferrocyanide, 
cadmium gives accurate resultsy but with zinc poor results were 
obtained. No advantage is gained by addition of salts of rubidium, 
caesium, or lithium. Zinc in presence of cadmium may be accurately 
titrated with potassium ferrocyanide, but the cadmium can be 
estimated in the solution only by the use of an empirical factor. 

S. I. L. 

Estimation of Zinc and Lead in Presence of Large Amounts 
of Carbon. W. Kahlbaum (Eng. Min. J. Press , 1923, 116, 110 — 
111). —The carbonaceous matter is destroyed in 0*5 g. of the material 
by heating with 5— 10 g. of sodium peroxide in a mild steel bomb 
of Parr's type. The mass after reaction is extracted with water, 
and the insoluble hydroxides are dissolved in dilute acid. For the 
estimation of zinc, 5 g. of ammonium chloride, 20 c.c. of ammonia 
solution, and a little hydrogen peroxide are added, the liquid is 
filtered, and titrated with potassium ferrocyanide solution. Lead 
is estimated by the molybdate method or, if present in only a small 
quantity, electrolytically. Chemical Abstracts. 

A New Reaction for Cadmium. G. Spacu (Bui. Soc. Siiir^e 
Cluj , 1922, 1, 538—541; from Chem. Zentr., 1923, iv, 187). —By 
the addition of potassium thiocyanate solution to an aqueous 
solution of a cadmium salt in the presence of pyridine, a white 
crystalline precipitate having the composition [Cd(C^H^N) 2 ](CNS )2 
is obtained. It is soluble in excess of pyridine and is decomposed 
by acids. By this reaction, 0*02 g. of cadmium per litre may be 
detected. G. W. R. 

The Estimation of Lead as Cyanide. W. Herz and Eberhard 
Nbukirch (Z. anorg. Chem., 1923, 130, 343—344).— Lead is pre- 
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eipiiated quantitatively in the cold by gradual addition of consider 
able excess of normal sodium cyanide solution ; the precipitate 
is collected, dried, and weighed as Pb(CN) 2 . Neither oopper nor 
silver interferes. S. I. L, 

Nature of the Oxide Produced on the Anode during the 
Electrolysis of Thallous Sulphate. A. Gutbjer and W. 
Dietbrlb (Z. JEkktrochem ., 1923, 29, 457—467).—The authors have 
examined the methods of Heiberg (A., 1903, ii, 614) and of Gallo 
and Cenni (A., 1908, ii, 986) for the electrolytic estimation of 
thallium, which consists in the deposition of the oxide on the anode. 
It is shown that the oxide invariably contains sulphuric acid. 
Consequently, neither method is trustworthy for the exact estim¬ 
ation of thallium. It is shown that thallium may be estimated 
by the electro-deposition of oxide as follows : thallous sulphate 
is dissolved in 100 c.c. of water in a roughened platinum dish, 
0*1—1*5 c.c. of S^V-sulphuric acid and 5—9 c.c. of ethyl alcohol 
are added, and the solution is electrolysed at 53—58°, when the 
oxide TLjOo is deposited quantitatively. It is shown that tho 
anodic product is definitely Tl 2 O s , and not T1 3 0 5> as suggested by 
Gallo and Cenni (loc. cit.). J. F. S. 


A New Specific Reagent for the Estimation of Copper. 

F. Fisigl (Ber., 1923, 56, [J8], 2083—2085).—The name “ Cupron ” 
is proposed for benzoinoxime, which precipitates copper quanti¬ 
tatively from neutral or ammoniacal solution. The precipitate is 
sap-green in colour, and is insoluble in water, alcohol, dilute ammonia, 
acetic acid, or tartaric acid. It is easily soluble in dilute mineral 
acids, and fairly soluble in concentrated ammonia. The reagent 
is specific for copper in ammoniacal or tartrate solution, in that 
iron, lead, cobalt, nickel, zinc, and aluminium are not precipitated 
It is sensitive to one part of copper in 33,000 parts, and the annexed 

Ph-C-C-Ph 

0 ON 


co-ordination formula 


\/ 

Cu 


is proposed for the copper 


derivative. This contains 22*02% Cu and may be dried in the 
air oven at 110°. K. H. 


Simultaneous Electrometric Estimation of Copper and 
Silver by Means of Potassium Thiocyanate. Ericu Muller 
and Arthur Rudolph {Z. anal. Chem., 1923, 63,102 -111).—Copper 
may be determined electrometrically by measuring tho change of 
potential between a copper indicator electrode and tho usual normal 
calomel electrode at 70° in a solution containing sodium hydrogen 
sulphite to which standard potassium thiocyanate is slowly added 
The solution must contain more copper than corresponds with a 
M /100-solution; the results are always about 0*7% too high. 
Silver gives good results when similarly titrated at the ordinary 
temperature, using a silver indicator electrode. As the presence 
of sulphites interferes with the simultaneous determination of 
both metals in a solution, the silver is titrated, first using a silver 
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indicator electrode; the solution is then filtered, a copper electrode 
inserted, the requisite sodium hydrogen sulphite added, and the 
copper then titrated as above. By a compensation of errors the 
results for copper are quite good under these conditions. 

A. R. P 4 

The Electrometric Estimation of Manganese. ERich 
Mixller and Otto Wahle (Z. anorg. CAem., 1923, 129 , 33—40).— ‘ 
Volhard’s method of the titration of a manganous salt by means of 
permanganate 2Mn0 4 / +3Mn‘*-f2H 2 0—5Mn0 2 +4H* can be carried 
out electrometrically. The presenoe of a zinc salt, potassium nitrate, 
x>r another electrolyte is shown to be necessary (cf. Sarkar and 
I)har, A., 1922, ii, 398). The values obtained are rather low. 
Near the end-point, an interval of seven minutes is necessary for 
a constant E.M.F. In the presence of hydrogen fluoride, the 
reaction is as follows: Mn0 4 '+4Mn*’+8H‘===5Mn** # +4H 2 0 (cf. 
Muller and Kopp, A., 1910, ii, 957). In this case, the end-point 
is sharp, but depends on the composition of the solution. The 
best results are obtained by using 10 c.c. of 4N-sulphuric acid and 
8 g. of potassium fluoride per 100 c.c. of the solution. The authors 
hope to extend the applicability of this method to the analysis of 
a mixture of ferrous iron and manganese. W. T. 

The Separation of Tin from Other Metals. N. Howell 
Furman (Ind. Eng. Chern., 19213, 15, 1071—1073).—An investi¬ 
gation of the precipitation of stannic tin by means of cupferron 
from such a solution as would be obtained in the McCay method of 
separating tin and antimony (A., 1909, ii, 351,1910, ii, 1003) showed 
that this method of treatment is rapid and accurate. The 
precipitate on stirring for thirty to forty-five minutes becomes 
compact and brittle, and is then easy to filter and wash. 
Manganese, nickel, cobalt, and zinc, if present, remain in the filtrate. 

The separation of tin and antimony by precipitation with hydrogen 
sulphide in dilute hydrofluoric acid solution is incomplete unless 
the antimony is all in the tervalent state. The method of electolytic 
precipitation of tin from the solution obtained in the McCay method, 
as recommended by Kling and Lassieur (A., 1920, ii, 452), has been 
found to be extremely slow and unsatisfactory. C. I. 

Oaddimetric Studied on Antimony. J. Knop ( Z . anal. Ghem ., 
1923, 63, 81—102).—A large number of titrations of antimony 
with potassium permanganate under varying conditions have 
been carried out in order to ascertain those giving the most satis¬ 
factory results. Under widely varying conditions of acidity either 
of hydrochloric or of sulphuric acid or of both, results were obtained 
which gave only 98*5% of the total antimony if the calculations 
were based on an atomic weight of 120*2. Every possible source 
of error was investigated without obtaining any more satisfactory 
result. Consequently, further series of tests were made by adding 
an exoess of potassium dichromate solution and titrating this excess 
with ferrous sulphate, using diphenylamine as internal indicator 
or femeyanide as external indicator. From the mean of many 
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rely concordant results, again only 98*5% of the antimony present 
was found and no possible source of error could be discovered. All 
the results obtained agree with the old atomic weight of 121*9 for 
antimony, and this seems to confirm the value of 121-8 given in 
the German atomic weight tables for 1922. A. R. P. 

Tables for Sugar Analysis. G. D. Elsdon (Analyst, 1923, 
48 , 435—443).—Tables are given showing the quantities of dextrose, 
Isevulose, hydrated lactose, anhydrous lactose, maltose, invert- 
sugar, sucrose, and starch corresponding with weights of cupric 
oxide (also cuprous oxide and metallic copper) for every mg. from 
100 to 460. The tables are based mainly on those published 
previously by Brown, Morris, and Miller (T., 1897, 100 , 281). 

W. P. S. 

Estimation of Dextrose and Laevulose. F. Lucius (Z. 
Unters . Nahr. Oenussm 1923, 46, 94—95).—In the estimation 
of dextrose and Isevulose by the method based on the inversion of 
the latter with dilute inorganic acids (A., 1920, ii, 132), the period 
of heating may be reduced to three hours by doubling the concen¬ 
tration of acid employed. Any further increase in acid concentra¬ 
tion above this figure (20 c.c. of 5i\Miydrochloric acid and 50 c.c. 
of sugar solution) leads to an appreciable decomposition of dextrose. 
A series of ten analyses carried out on mixtures of known com¬ 
position using this method gave results for dextrose 95—96-7%, 
and for Isevulose 96*1—101% of the amounts actually present. 

H. C. R. 

Biochemical Characterisation of Galactose in a Mixture 
containing Galactose and Arabinose. Marc Bridel and 
Jean Charpentier (Compt. rend., 1923, 177 , 908—910).—Emulsin 
acts on a mixture of galactose and arabinose in 70% alcohol, at 37 ft , 
to give p-ethylgalactoside, and galactose may therefore readily Ik* 
identified, as, for example, in the products of hydrolysis of gum 
arabic (cf. this vol., i, 540). If the enzyme is renewed from time to 
time, some ethyl arabinoside is also formed, but, without such 
renewal, only the galactose is converted into a glucoside. E. E. T. 

Estimation of Sugars in Mixtures of Sucrose, Invert-sugar, 
and Lactose. Hans Jessen-Hansen (Comples rend . Trav. lab . 
Carhberg, 1923, 15 , No. 3, 21 pp.).—Sucrose when heated with an 
alkaline copper solution causes a deposition of cuprous oxide, 
although this deposition may be reduced to a minimum by a suitable 
choice of conditions. The quantity of cuprous oxide deposited by a 
mixture of sucrose and a reducing sugar, or of two reducing sugars, 
is not equal to the sum of the quantities which each sugar would 
deposit if it were the only constituent of the mixture. Series of 
analyses were therefore carried out to determine the amount of 
copper deposited under standard conditions (1) by pure invert-sugar, 
(2) by mixtures of sucrose and invert-sugar in which the total weight 
of sugar present was always equal to 0*240 g.; (3) by pure lactose; 
(4) by mixtures of 0*200 g. of sucrose with increasing quantities of 
lactose, and (5) by mixtures of 0*050 g. of lactose with increasing 
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quantities of invert-sugar. In each case, a formula was calculated 
to cover the experimental results obtained. The following are the 
formulas for the five different cases : (1) Chi =0*20+1*97122$-r 
9*000735$®; (2) Cu=l-94+l-97756$-~0-00079444$ 2 ; (3) Cu^ 
0<58 + 1*25431 L - 0-000008784ZA (4) Cu =** 1*94 + 1-2597Z, - 

000000025L 2 . (6) thi=64*91 + l*897912/~0 00050226/*. From 

these formulae, five sets of tables are calculated giving the number of 
mg. of the various sugars in question corresponding with quantities 
of copper of from 0 to 440 mg. The e^aet procedure used for 
obtaining the copper is as follows: 8*65 g. of potassium sodium 
tartrate, 25 c.c. of 3*25iV r -sodium hydroxide, and 25 c.c. of copper 
sulphate solution containing 69*278 g. of CuSO^SHjO (=17-592 g. 
t)f copper) per litre were mixed just before uBe in a 150 c.c. conical 
flask. The sugar solution was added and the total volume made 
up to 100 c.c. with water. Hydrogen was passed through the flask 
until all the air was displaced, and the flask then placed in a large 
boiling water-bath so that the surfaces of the liquid inside and outside 
the flask were at the same level. The flask was allowed to remain 
in the bath for exactly five minutes, after which it was removed and 
the contents were immediately filtered through an Allihn’s asbestos 
tube, using suction. The cuprous oxide was carefully washed with 
warm boiled water and alcohol and completely transferred to the 
asbestos tube, which was finally washed with absolute alcohol and 
ether, dried by suction, and the oxide reduced to metallic copper by 
passing a current of hydrogen through the tube, heated in an air 
oven. When completely reduced, the copper was allowed to cool 
in a current of hydrogen and weighed. In using the tables for the 
analysis of a mixture of sucrose and invert-sugar, a 2% solution 
of the sugar is made up, and 50 c.c. of this are inverted according to 
Nicol. The acid is neutralised and the volume made up to 100 c.c. 
The invert-sugar in this is obtained from table (1) (=a). The 
original solution is then analysed, taking a quantity corresponding 
with 240 mg. of invert-sugar, and from the amount of copper 
obtained and table (2) the original amount of invert-sugar (=b) 
is obtained. The original sucrose present is therefore 0*95 (a — b). 
In the ease of mixtures of lactose and sucrose, the approximate 
quantity of lactose is first obtained from the weight of copper, 
using table (4). A solution containing about 1% of lactose is then 
prepared, and 50 c.c. of this are inverted by Nicol's method as 
above, neutralised, made up to 100 c.c. and the amount of copper 
obtained from 10 c.e. of this is weighed. The approximate quantity 
of invert-sugar present in this and consequently of sucrose in the 
original solution, can then be read off table (5). In order to obtain 
more exact values, a portion of the original solution containing 
exactly 200 mg. of sucrose is taken and the quantity of lactoso 
present in this obtained from the weight of copper and table (4). A 
portion of the inverted solution containing, according to the last 
analysis, 50 mg. of lactose will then, by using table (5), give the true 
amount of invert-sugar present, and consequently of sucrose in the 
original mixture. Concrete examples are given which make the 
method of using the tables clear. H. O. R. 
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, Estimation of Pentoses and Pentosans. I. Formation and 
Distillation of Furfuraldehyde. Norville €. Pbkvier and 
Ross A. Gortner (Ind . Eng. Chem 1923, 15 , 1167—1169).—Distil¬ 
lations of materials containing pentoses carried out according to the 
method of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists take place 
from hydrochloric acid of 18—20% concentration instead of from 
12% acid, as usually stated. Hydrochloric acid of this concentration 
has a considerable destructive effect on furfuraldehyde and this is 
partly responsible for the low yields of furfuraldehyde that are 
obtained from all pentoses when the official method is used. The 
passage of a slow current of steam through the distillation mixture 
is sufficient to carry off the furfuraldehyde as rapidly as it is formed, 
thereby avoiding its destruction by long contact with strong acid. 
Details of a method for the distillation of pentoses based on these 
considerations are given. By means of this method, theoretical 
yields of furfuraldehyde have been obtained from all the pure 
pentoses that have been tested. Representative data are given. 

H. C. R. 

Estimation of Acetyl and on Methylation. Karl Freuden- 
berg ( Annalen , 1923, 433, 230—237).—[With Max Harder.]— 
Perkin's method (T., 1905, 87, 107) for the estimation of the 
acetyl group is improved by the use of aromatic sulphonic acids, 
particularly of toluenesulphonic acid, instead of sulphuric acid. 
This procedure offers the following advantages. The hydrolysis 
requires less time, less charring or formation of by-products occurs, 
and, in alcoholic solution, the sulphonic acids exert great solvent 
action. The method is shown to give good results in the analysis 
of catechin penta-acetate, dextrose penta-acetate, maltose octa- 
acetate, cellobiose octa-acetate, methylmaltoside hepta-acetate, 
chloromaltose hepta-acetate, bromoglucose acetate, dichlorocatechin 
penta-acetate, dimethyl tartrate diacetate, silver acetate, acetanilide, 
trffiydroxypenta-acetatoehromic acetate, or dihydroxyhexa-acetato- 
chromic chloride. 

[With Ernst Cohn.] —Quercetin can be converted into its penta- 
methyl ether, and phloroglucinol into its trimethyl ether, in yields 
of, respectively, 75—80% and 80—85% of the theoretical, by 
conversion into the penta-acetate and triacetate, respectively, and 
treatment of the latter, in methyl-alcoholic solution, with a large 
excess of methyl sulphate, followed by the gradual addition of 50% 
aqueous potassium hydroxide solution (cf. Freudenbcrg awl 
Purrmann, this vol., i, 697). W. S. N. 

Polarimetric Estimation of Malic Acid. F. Auerbach 
and D. Kruger (Z. Unters. Nahr . Genus&m., 1923, 46, 97—154).— 
The method depends on the large increase in the optical activity 
of malic and tartaric acids caused by uranium and molybdenum 
compounds. A suitable and constant excess of the oompound 
used to increase the optical activity is employed and the hydrogen- 
ion concentration of the solution is kept constant at its optimum 
value by the use of mixtures of buffer salts. The relationship 
between optical activity and concentration for malio and tartaric 
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aaidfi was determined experimentally using the above conditions 
and a process was worked out for estimating these acids when 
present alone in the form of their sodium salts, with satisfactory 
accuracy. The molecular rotatory powers of uranium-malic and 
molybdenum-tartaric acids under the conditions chosen were 
found to be constant up to a concentration of 0*1 mol. per litre 
and to be equal to —700° and +1,044°, respectively. On increasing 
the concentration, the values obtained gradually fell. The mole¬ 
cular rotatory power of uranium-tartaric acid increased with the 
concentration up to a maximum of +650°, after which it fell 
slowly with increasing concentration. The molecular rotatory 
power of molybdenum-malic acid also increased up to a maximum 
*of +1,020°, remaining, however, approximately constant at this 
figure on further increasing the concentration. The fact that the 
directions of rotation of uranium-malic and uranium-tartaric 
acids are opposed, whilst the rotations of the corresponding molyb¬ 
denum acids are of the same sign enabled a purely polarimetric 
method of estimating malic and tartaric acids In mixtures to be 
worked out. Willaman’s graphical method of obtaining the per¬ 
centage of malic acid from the polarimeter readings of the uranium 
and molybdenum solutions (A., 1918, ii, 249) is adapted to the 
conditions employed by the authors. The influence of other 
organic acids on the molecular rotatory powers of these uranium 
and molybdenum acids was investigated. In the case of uranium- 
malic and molybdenum-tartaric acids, the alkali salts of other 
organic acids only slightly decreased the figures obtained. In 
the case of uranium-tartaric acid, a more considerable disturbance 
is produced In the case of molybdenum-malic acid the optical 
activity is considerably increased by the presence of salts of other 
hydroxy-acids, citrates almost doubling the molecular rotatory 
power. In the presence of citric acid, therefore, the polarimetric 
estimation of malic and tartaric acids in the same solution is im¬ 
possible and when certain other organic acids are present, the 
estimation becomes untrustworthy. In determining malic acid 
polarimetrically in fruit juices and similar acid mixtures, it is there¬ 
fore advisable not to attempt the simultaneous polarimetric estim¬ 
ation of tartaric acid and to carry out the removal of the sugars, 
pectins, and colouring matter in such a way that the greater part 
of the tartaric, citric, and other organic acids are separated from 
the malic acid at the same time. This can be effected by aid of 
the different solubilities of the respective barium salts in water 
and alcohol, by which means the malic acid is obtained as barium 
malate in aqueous solution containing only small quantities of 
barium tartrate and barium citrate. The malic acid can bo 
estimated polarimetrically in this solution in the same way as in 
sodium malate solution. The molecular rotatory power of barium 
malate in the presence of uranium is somewhat lower than that 
of sodium malate under similar conditions and increases slowly 
with the concentration. In the presence of molybdenum, the 
molecular rotatory power is lower in low concentration and higher 
in high concentration than is the case with sodium malate. In 
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order to make the estimation independent of the small quantity 
of tartrates and citrates present in the barium malate solution, 
the solution was always saturated with these salts. The relation¬ 
ship between the small quantities of tartrate and citrate present 
and the polarimeter readings was calculated and that between the 
concentration of malic acid and the polarimeter readings under 
these conditions obtained both by experiment and by calculation. 
By these means malic acid can be estimated with sufficient accuracy 
from two independent polarimetric measurements even in the 
presence of tartaric and citric acids. H. C. R. 

Analysis of Crude Tartar and Argol. Chemische Fabrik 
VORM. Goldenburg, Geromont & Cie (Z. anal Chem ., 1923, 63 . 
Ill —116).—The solution of the substance in hydrochloric acid is 
boiled with an excess of potassium carbonate and the filtered liquid 
is evaporated to a small bulk, treated with potassium chloride, and 
made exactly neutral to phenophthalein with hydrochloric acid. 
The liquid is then acidified with diluted acetic acid, digested on the 
water-bath for a few minutes, and set aside over-night. The 
precipitate of potassium hydrogen tartrate is collected on a vacuum 
filter, washed with 20% potassium chloride solution saturated with 
potassium hydrogen tartrate, and dissolved in 200 c.c. of water. 
The solution is titrated with sodium hydroxide, using phenol- 
phthalein as indicator. 

The above method has been tested in the Chem. Lab. Fresenius 
(ibid., 116—117) and found to give excellent results. It is cheaper 
and simpler to carry out than the older method involving precipi¬ 
tation of the potassium hydrogen tartrate by means of alcohol 
followed by titration as above, but using litmus-paper as indicator. 
[Cf. J.S.C.I ., 1923, Dec.] A. R. P. 

The bromine Number. Paul Becker (Z. angew. Chem., 
1923, 36 , 539).—A few drops of linseed oil ^re spread in a thin 
layer on a sheet of glass (4-5 by 15 cm.) which was then inserted in a 
horizontal glass tube of 4-6 cm. diameter. A watch-glass containing 
a few drops of bromine was placed under the glass plate and the 
tube corked at both ends. After a time, air was passed through the 
tube, and finally the glass plate was heated in an oven at 50—60° to 
remove excess of bromine and the increase in weight noted. As an 
alternative, the glass plate and containing tube may be placed 
vertically over pieces of glass rod between which a few drops of 
bromine have been poured. The addition of bromine was complete 
within half an hour and concordant results were obtained which, 
when calculated as iodine values, agreed well with those found 
directly by Wijs’s method. W. T. K. B. 

New Method of Estimating the Iodine Value of Oils 
and Fats by using Pyridine Sulphate Dibromide. K. W. 

Rosenmund and W. Kuhnheim (Z. Unters.Nahr . Genus&m., 1923, 
46 , 154—-159).—A solution of pyridine sulphate dibromide in glacial 
acetic acid can be used for determining the iodine value of oils 
and fats. The solution is of about the same stability as the Hanus 
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iodine bromide solution and has the advantages that the results 
given by it are independent of the amount of excess of the reagent 
used, that the reaction progresses more rapidly than in the case 
of the Hanus solution in the case of oils of high iodine values, 
and that a considerable economy is effected, especially when the 
excess of reagent is titrated with arsenious acid solution. The 
reaction is complete in 5 minutes even in the case of linseed oil, 
and the results obtained agree with those given by Hanus’s method 
within the limits of experimental error. The excess of the reagent 
can either be treated with potassium iodide and titrated with thio¬ 
sulphate, or titrated directly with arsenious acid, the two methods 
giving identical results. Phenol and arsenic may also be estimated 
by titration with pyridine sulphate dibromide in glacial acetic acid. 

. H. 0. R. 

Estimation of the Acetyl Value (of Fats and Oils). Jessie 
It. Powell (Ind . Eng . Chem ., 1923, 15 , 622) -*-The Andr6-Cook 
method ( A 1922, ii, 324) is trustworthy, but concordant results 
cannot be obtained by methods involving the separation of the 
acetic acid by filtration or distillation. W. P. S. 

Detection of Adulterants in Cacao Butter. Marcel Pichard 
(Ann. Falsify 1923, 16 , 197—215) —The method proposed depends 
on the differences observed in the rise of temperature during the 
solidification of cacao butter and other fats. Fifty g. of the fat 
are melted at 50°, placed in a vertical tube provided with a thermo¬ 
meter, and surrounded by a jacket through which a current of air 
at 10° is circulated, and the temperature is noted at definite intervals 
during the solidification of the fat. The temperature at first falls 
to a point at uhich solidification commences, then rises gradually 
to a maximum, and afterwards falls again. The curve showing the 
temperature during the solidification of cacao butter is distinctly 
different from that obtained with other fats. W. P. S. 

Benzidine as a Reagent for Aldehydes. P. N. van Eck 

(Pharm. Weekblad , 1923, 60 , 1204—1208).—A large number of 
aldehydes give good colour reactions in presence of benzidine 
dissolved in glacial acetic acid. Fatty aldehydes give yellow to 
orange colorations. Benzaldehyde gives a yellow, crystalline solid, 
cuminaldehyde an orange solid, anisaldehyde yellow-orange crystals, 
and phenylacraldehyde dark, blood-red crystals; microchemical tests 
detect these readily. Vanillin gives a dark, orange-red colour, which 
becomes red on adding water; the reaction is extremely sensitive. 

S. I. L. 

Detection and Characterisation of Small Quantities of 
Vanillin. H. HArissey and P. Delauney (J . Pharm . Chim. y 
1923, [vii], 28, 257—262).—When aqueous solutions of vanillin are 
oxidised with ferric chloride, a blue coloration is formed, which, whefi 
the mixture is heated for five minutes in the boiling water-bath 
and then cooled, disappears and is replaced by a precipitate (thin, 
microscopic, colourless needles, m. p. 302—305*) of dehydrodir 
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vanillin, [C^(CHO)(OMe)*OH]o. This precipitate may be 
observed, and collected by centmuging, in solutions containing as 
little as 001% of vanillin. Vanillin is somewhat difficultly volatile 
in steam, but may be detected and characterised in plant extracts 
containing as little as 005%, as follows. Twenty c.c. of the solution 
to be tested are heated in a bath containing a solution of calcium 
chloride at 130—140°, and two fractions of 10 c.c. of distillate arc 
collected. Further quantities of 10 c.c. of water are added to the 
residue and again distilled off, this being repeated until nine or ten 
such fractions have been collected. The presence of vanillin in 
these fractions is then determined as above with ferric chloride. 

W. T. K. B. 

The Salt Error of Nitramine (Picrylmethyl Nitroamine). 

t. M. Kolthoff (Bee. trav , chim., 1923, 42 , 964—968; cf. A., 1922, 
ii, 222).—Using nitramine as an indicator, the salt error of electro¬ 
lytes with univalent ions is —0*09 (inpon) in seminormal solution. 
In normal solution, the error depends on the salt, and is greater for 
potassium than for sodium salts. The error increases with rising 
valency of the anion. Thus the correction for jV-KC 1 is +0*16, for 
jV-K 2 S0 4 , +0-30, and for jV-K 4 Fe(CN) 6 it is +0-34 in p 0 h- H. H. 

Review of Methods for the Estimation of Acetanilide. 

Edward S. Rose (Amer. J. Pharm ., 1923, 95, 743—754).—Both 
Seidell’s tribromoaniline method (A., 1907, ii, 914) and the acetyl 
radicle method, in which the acetic acid liberated by hydrolysis with 
dilute sulphuric acid and distilled off is titrated, give good results 
in estimating acetanilide. When interfering substances have to be 
removed, the former method is somewhat more rapid. One method 
may be made a check on the other by distilling off and titrating the 
acetic acid and titrating the acid residue containing the aniline 
with bromide-bromate solution as in the tribromoaniline method. 
With preparations containing such substances as solid and powdered 
extracts, alkaloids and their salts, antipyrine, or pyramidone, the 
acetyl radicle method is more advantageous as it can be applied 
directly to the residue from the chloroform extraction. When 
phenacetine is present, it should be removed as periodide (Emery, 
A., 1914, ii, 755). H. C. R. 

The Triketohydrindene Reaction. V. S. Sadikov and N. D. 
Zelinski (. Biochem . Z., 1923, 141 , 105—108).—In contradistinction 
to tho coloration formed by ninhydrin and hydroxy-compounds, 
that produced in the presence of amino-acids is resistant to boiling, 
to decinormal alkali, and to 1% phosphoric acid, and is soluble in 
amyl alcohol. Methylalanine gives the reaction after prolonged 
boiling. The ninhydrin pigment is unstable and slowly disappears, 
even when air is excluded. The esters of monocarboxylic amino- 
acids and dicarboxylic imino-acids give a carmine-red pigment 
insoluble in amyl alcohol, and after Hydrolysis with acid an amyl 
alcohol soluble blue pigment. Free methylaspartic acid gives tne 
reaction, but its ester does not. 3-Amino-l-methylcydfopentane- 
carboxylic acid gives a violet colour extractable by amyl alcohol. 
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It is concluded that a number of types of reaction between amino- 
acids and the ninhydrin reagent are possible. J. P. 

Estimation o! Hydrogen Cyanide in Cyanogenetic Plants. 

E’ Kohn-Abrest and J. Ricardoni (Compt. rmd ., 1923, 177, 
771—773).—The powdered plant material is digested with water at 
37° for four hours, or at the ordinary temperature for twenty hours. 
Purified air is then blown through the resulting mixture and then 
through standard potassium hydroxide solution, the hydrogen 
cyanide absorbed by the latter being estimated in the usual manner. 
The results of analyses of various specimens of Phaseolus lunatus 
{eleven varieties) show the method to be as satisfactory as the 
ordinary (distillation) method. E. E. T. 

Qualitative Scheme for the Detection of Cyanamide and 
Related Compounds. G. H. Buchanan (Ind. Eng . Chem., 1923, 
15 , 637-—640).—Systematic directions are given for the detection of 
ammonia, cyanamide, cyanide, dicyanodiamide, guanidine, guanyl 
carbamide, nitrate, thiocyanate, thiocarbamide, and carbamide in 
fertiliser mixtures containing any or all of these compounds. 

W. P. S. 

An Iodometric Method for Estimating Uric Acid in Urine. 

Otto FObth, Josepha Urbach, and Paul Wermer (Biochem. Z., 
1923, 141 , 236—247).—The authors have devised a rapid method for 
estimating uric acid in urine which does not necessitate lengthy and 
troublesome filtrations and washings. Five c.c. of urine, measured 
into a 50 c.c. centrifuge tube, are made alkaline by the addition of 
sodium carbonate and 5 c.c. of 30% ammonium chloride are added. 
The tube is left for two hours, centrifuged for five minutes, and 
after separation of the supernatant liquid, the precipitated 
ammonium urate is stirred with 5 c.c. of 10% ammonium sulphate 
and again centrifuged for six or seven minutes. The washed 
precipitate is dissolved in 50 c.c. of 0-lN-sodium hydroxide, 20 c.c. 
of 0-0IN-iodine solution are added, the solution is at once acidified 
by the addition of 70 c.c. of 0*IN-sulphuric acid, and the excess of 
free iodine is titrated with 0*0lN-sodium thiosulphate. Under the 
conditions employed, 1 mol. of uric acid takes up 3*5 atoms of 
iodine. The estimation is completed in two and a half hours, 
including the two hours allowed for separation of the ammonium 
urate. J . P. 

The Relationship between Colour and Constitution in 
Azo-dyes. MieczysLaw Dominikiewicz (Roczniki Chemji, 1923, 
2, 314—335).—A theoretical paper in which the known facts 
relating to azo-dyes are reviewed and discussed mainly from the 
point of view of the quinonoid theory. For the “ colour analysis *' of 
various dyes, a method is suggested whereby any given colour is 
matched by mixing three fundamental colours (blue, red, and 
yellow) and the quantities of each are noted. The dyes chosen as 
standard are patent blue V, rhodamine B, and quinolme yellow O; 
the standard aqueous solutions of these should contain 0*6350, 
0*4785, and 0-8658 g. per litre, respectively. G. A. R* K* 
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A Nephelometric Method for Estimating Small Amount* 
of Proteins. P. Rosta and H. Kleinmann ( Biochem . Z. y 1923, 
140 , 461—477).—For the nephelometric estimation of proteins, 
to 5 c.c. of the protein solution are added, in the order given, 5 c.c. 
of 25% hydrochloric acid, 8 c.c. of a 20% solution of sodium sulpho- 
salicylate, and the whole is diluted to 20 c.c. The resulting tur¬ 
bidity, which is measured against suitable standards in a Klein- 
mann-Schmidt and Haensch nephelometer, reaches a maximum 
in three minutes and is permanent for at least an hour. Its intensity 
is directly proportional to the amount of protein present. A 20% 
increase in the acidity of the solution, or the addition of ammonium 
sulphate, magnesium sulphate, or thymol, is without influenco on 
the results, nor does the presence of the soluble products of peptic 
hydrolysis interfere with the determination. The method may be 
used for the estimation of quantities of protein as small as 0*06 mg. 

J. P. 

The Estimation of Fibrinogen. Wilhelm Starling kr 
( Biochem . Z. y 1923, 140 , 203—229).—A lengthy critical survey of 
the various gravimetric, Kjeldahl, and refractometric methods 
hitherto employed in estimating fibrinogen, which is chiefly 
based on refractometric measurements on native hirudin, citrate, 
oxalate, and fluoride plasmas and sera. In place of the 44 re¬ 
calcification ” method of Leendertz, the author has employed a 
new process dependent on refractometric determinations on citratod 
plasma, and on the serum after separation of the precipitate of 
fibrinogen produced by heating for five minutes to 56°. The 
determination can be carried out on 0*5 e e. of plasma. J. P. 

Estimation of Fibrinogen by Precipitation with Sodium 
Sulphate compared with the Precipitation of Fibrin by the 
Addition of Calcium Chloride. Paul E. Howe (J. Biol. Chcm t% 
1923, 57, 235—240).—Results in good agreement with those given 
by Cullen and Van Slyke’s method (A., 1920, ii, 398) have been 
obtained for the fibrinogen content of blood by estimating the 
nitrogen content before and after precipitation with 10-6% sodium 
sulphate (or certain other salts) at 37°. Similar results were 
obtained by Gram’s (A., 1922, ii, 240), Foster and Whipple’s (Amer. 
J. Physiol, 1921—1922, 58, 393), and Wu’s (A., 1922, ii, 406) 
methods. E. S. 

The Estimation of Fibrinogen in Blood Plasma. Stefan 
RusznyAk and I. Barat {Biochem. Z., 1923, 141 , 476—478).—A 
nephelometric method for the estimation of fibrinogen in blood plasma 
is described. 0*1 C.c. of citrate plasma is treated with 50 c.c. of ap 
acid solution of ammonium sulphate (1 part of 0*2A 7 -hydrochloric 
acid, 1 part of saturated ammonium sulphate), aud the resulting 
opalescence, which is due to the total plasma proteins, is compared 
with that produced by fibrinogen alone when 0-4 c.c. of the plasma 
is treated with 25 c.c. of a 27% saturated ammonium sulphate 
solution. J. p. 
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A Micro-method for the Estimation of the Protein 
Fractions of Plasma. Stefan RusznyJiK {Biockem, Z., 1923, 
141, 479—482).—The proteins of separate small volumes of plasm* 
are fractionally precipitated and estimated nephelometrically using 
the total protein fraction as the standard. The total proteins 
and fibrinogen are precipitated as already described (cf. preceding 
abstract) and the other fractions are obtained as follows : globulin+ 
fibrinogen by treating 0*1 c.c. of citrate plasma with 25 c.c. of half- 
saturated ammonium sulphate, euglobulin+fibrinogen by the 
addition to 0*4 c.c. of the plasma of 25 c.c. one-third saturated 
ammonium sulphate, ^-globulin I and II by treating 0*1 c.c. 
plasma with 40% saturated ammonium sulphate. J. P. 

1 A New Permanent Standard for Estimation of Haemoglobin 
by the Acid Hasmatin Method. Edwin E. Osgood and Howard 
D. Haskins (J. Bid. Chem ., 1923, 57 , 107—110).*—The standard 
consists of 32 g. of ferric sulphate +80 mg. of chromic sulphate in 
100 c.c., and when set at 15 mm. in a colorimeter should match a 1% 
acid haematin solution set at 10 mm. The intensity of its colour 
changes with temperature. E. S. 

A New Permanent Standard f or Sahli’s Hsemoglobinometer. 

Howard D. Haskins (J. Biol. Chem., 1923, 57, 111—113; cf. 
preceding abstract).—This consists of a mixture of solutions of 
ferric and cobalt sulphates. It must be standardised against a 
1% acid hjematin solution. 4 E. S. 

A Method for the Estimation of the Bile Acids in Duodenal 
Juice. Ernst Christoph Meyer ( Biochem . Z., 1923, 140 , 356— 
367).—As a result of the study of the influence of dilution, hydrogen- 
ion concentration, and the presence of salts, mucin, and other 
substances on the drop number of pure bile salt solutions and of 
duodenal juice, a method is given for the estimation of the bile 
acids in the latter. The slightly alkaline duodenal juice is suitably 
diluted from ten to one hundred times, made slightly acid to 
Congo-red by the addition of one or two drops of 15% hydrochloric 
acid, and from the drop number of the resulting solution, which 
should lie within the limits 105 to 135, the milligram percentage 
of sodium glycocholate is obtained directly from a curve which is 
given. J. P. 

Estimation of Ash, Arsenic, Copper, and Zinc in Gelatin. 

Ii. M. Mehurin ( Ind . Eng . (' hem ., 1923, 15 , 942 — 943). — Undesir¬ 
able features of published methods for estimating small quantities 
of arsenic, copper, and zinc are pointed out and rapid and accurate 
methods for estimating these elements and the ash in gelatin are 
described. The arsenic is estimated by a modification of Gutzeit’s 
method, the ash by incinerating 20—40 g. in an electric muffle at 
500—550° for four to five hours, the copper is estimated colori- 
metrically with potassium ferrocyanide against a standard copper 
solution, and the zinc by precipitation with hydrogen sulphide in 
acetio acid solution containing sodium acetate and weighing as 
oxide. Attention is directed to sources of error against which 
precautions must be taken. H. C. R. 
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The Estimation ol Pepsin and the Behaviour at Pepsin 
in the Body. KXthe Voigt (Biochem, Z. t 1923, 14#, 101— 
107).—For the estimation of peptic activity, to 1 c.c. %)f blood 
serum are added 8 c.c. of 0*1 A 7 -hydrochloric acid and J c.c. of 
the pepsin solution. After twenty-four hours’ incubatkw 0*3 c.c. 
of the mixture is treated with 20 c.c. of water and 2*5 c. of 10% 
sulphosalicylic acid and the resulting opalescence, caused by the 
residual unhydrolysed protein, is measured in a nephflometer. 
Using this method of detecting the enzyme, it is found fhat pure 
pepsin (Witte) injected intravenously into dogs undergo® a very 
rapid destruction, which also occurs with blood serum-pepsin 
mixtures in vitro. The destruction of the enzyme is af3ribed in 
the main to the reaction of the blood. J. P. 

The Recognition of Trypsin and its Natural Inhibitor in 
Seram. H. Pfeiffer and F. Standenath ( Fermentforsch ., 
1923, 7 , [1], 14—53).—Under carefully chosen condition^the Fuld 
Gross method for the detection of trypsin is very sensitive. T " 
this method, the authors have sought to determine wdictW 
adsorbed by charcoal can be estimated by its digestion * ,asein, 
and whether in serum an excess of trypsin or antitryprf! can be 
recognised by use of charcoal. It is found that charcoal adsorbs 
trypsin and casein, but not the antitrypsin of scrum, but i( mixtures 
of trypsin and antitrypsin be treated with charcoal, the filtrate 
loses both its tryptic and inhibitory properties. H. K. 

Estimation of Diastase in Blood. G. M. Fyfe (Brit. J . Exp. 
Path., 1923, 4, 127—131).—By an estimation of blood-sugar by 
Maclean’s method (A., 1919, ii, 434), followed by a second estimation 
after 0-2 c.c. of blood has been incubated for half an hour at 37° 
with 1 c.c. of 0*1% starch solution, almost concurrent readings of 
the blood-sugar and blood diastase figures may be obtained using 
a small amopnt of blood. Chemical Abstracts. 

A Colour Test for Water-soluble [Vitamin]-B. AladAr 

Jendrassik (J. Biol. Chem ., 1923, 57, 129—138).—Extracts 
containing vitamin- B have been found consistently to reduce ferric 
ferricyanide with the formation of a blue colour. Similar extracts 
made from foods which do not contain this vitamin did not give this 
reaction. E. S. 

Microscopic Estimation of Soil Colloids in Soil Separates. 

William H. Fry (J. Agric. Res % , 1923, 24, 879—883).—After 
removing the day fraction from soil by the ordinary means of 
mechanical analysis, an ultra-microscopic examination of the 
separated fractions revealed much undispersed colloidal matter. 
By using a squared eye-piece it was found possible to estimate 
the relative proportion of mineral and colloidal aggregate by direct 
observation of the field. Inaccuracies due to difference in shape 
and density of particles, etc., were shown to be small. From 
30—60% oi the clay fraction of soils was found to remain undis¬ 
persed among mineral particles after thorough washing and rubbing 
in weak ammonia solutions. A. G. P. 
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1-Aeetoxyanthraqninone, 4-amino-, 
acetyl and benzoyl derivatives (Grand- 
mougin), A., i, 117. 

Aoetoxy 2-benzenesulphonyl-j8-naphtha- 

pyrones (Troger and Dunkel), A., i, 
356. 

o-Acetoxybenzoie acid ( acetylsalicylic 
acid; aspirin ), liberation of salicyl 
from and its excretion (Hanzlik and 
Prrsho), A., i, 879. 
quinine salt, and its hydrochloride 
(Farbenfabriken vorm. F. Bayer 
& Co.), A., i, 939. 

iodoalkyl esters (Farbwkkkk vorm. 
Mei8ter, Lucius, & Bkuning), 
A., i, 795. 

0-Aoetoxybenaoio acid, 3.4-e£thydroxy- 
(Pacsu), L, i, 340. 

l-Aoetoxy-l:2:3‘bensotriasole, 6-nitro- 
{ Brady and Day), T., 2266. 

a-Aoetoxybenzoylaoetic acid, ethyl ester 
(Dimroth, Schweizer, and Schaaff), 
A., i, 745. 

4* Aoetoxy-2:1 -bent thiopyran (Lesser 
and MEnRLANDER), A., i, 828. 

o-Aoetoxy bensylaoetamide ( Raiford 

and Clark), A., i, 925. 

o-Acetoxybeniylbenzamide (Raiford 
and Clark), A., i, 925. 

Aeetoxy-2-p-ohlorobeniene«ulphonyl~/9- 
naphthapyrones (TuOger and Dun¬ 
kel), A., i, 856. 

«-Aeetoxyoinnamic acid, ethyl ester 
(Gault and Weick), A., i, 36. 


Acetoxydimethoxy-l-methyl-8:4-di- 
hydroteoqninoline (Sfath), A., i, 479. 

1 -Acetoxyindole-2-carboxylic acid, ethyl 

ester, and its derivatives (Gabriel, 
Gerhard, and Wolter), A., i, 704. 

2 - Acetoxy-8keto2:8>dihy dro-1:4-bens- 

thiasine (Zahn), A., i, 876. 

10 Aoetoxv-l:2:6:7*tetramethoxyanthr- 
aoene (Bistrzycki and Krauer), A., 
i, 1211. 

10-Aoetoxy-8:7:8-trimethoxymethyl- 
anthraoenes (Bistrzycki and 
Krauer), A., i, 1210. 

Aceto-p-xylidide-6-sulphinic acid (J ohn- 
son and Smiles), T., 2887. 

Acetopxylidide-6-sulphonanilide 
(Johnson and Smiles), T., 2387. 

Aceto-p-xylidide-6-sulphonyl chloride 
(Johnson and Smiles), T., 2387. 

1-AcetoxymercurimethyM :2-dihydro- 
benzfuran, 4-bromo- (Mills and 
Adams), A., i, 971. 

1- Acetoxymercurimethyl- 6- and -8- 
methyl- 1 :2-dihydrobenzfuran (Mills 
and Adams), A., i, 971. 

3 Acetoxymercnrisalioylaldehyde, 8- 
and5-nitro- (Whitmore and Middle- 
ton), A., i, 726. 

1 - Acetoxymethyl-1:2:3-beniot rissoles, 

4- and 6-nitro- (Brady and Day), T., 
2262. 

6Acetoxy-2-methyl5-methylbens- 
oxazole (Heinrich, Suntheimer, 
and Sieinmann), A., i, 146. 

yAcetoxy-jS-methylpropylene, aa-di- 
bromo- (Mereshkowsky), A., i, 528. 

2- Acetoxy-l:4-naphthaqninone, 3- 
chloro- (Fries and Pchwat), A., i, 
843. 

1 *Acetoxy-2-pbenylisatogen, 6-nitro-2- 
hydroxy- (Huggli, Holliger, and 
Leonhardt), A., i, 834. 

a-Acetoxy-0-phenylpropionic aoid, ethyl 
ester (Gault and Wkick), A., i, 36. 

4- Acetoxy - l-phenylpyrrole-3-carboxylio 
acid (Denary and Konrad), A., i, 

Acetoxystearic aoid (Radcliffe and 
Gibson), A., i, 177. 

2'-Aoetoxystilbene, 4-nitro- (Culli- 
nane), T., 2058. 

ll-Aoetoxytetrahydrocarbasolenine 
(Perkin and Plant), T., 689. 
£Acetoxytetrahydronaphthalene- 0 - 
carboxylic acid (Tetraun G. m, b. H. ), 
A., i, 37. 

Acetoxy-2-p-tolueneiuIphonyl-jB- 
naphthapyrones (Tr5ger and Dun¬ 
kel), A., i, 356. 

3‘Acetoxy-w-toluic add, quinine salt 
(Farbenfabriken vorm. F. Bayer 
& Co.), A., i, 939. 
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Aoetyl bromide, action of, on cellulose 
end starch (Zechmeibter), A., i, 
806. 

chloride, cyano-, spontaneous decom¬ 
position of (Schroetbr and Seid- 
lkr), A., i, 1124. 

groups, migration of, from oxygen to 
nitrogen (Rai ford and Iddles), 
A., i, 826. 

estimation of (Freudenberg), A., 
ii, 884. 

value, estimation of (Powell), A., ii, 
887. 

Aeetylacstonsdianil, derivatives of 
(Soheibe, Pflock, Scholl, and 
Friedkl), A., i, 261. 

Acetyl&oryllo acid. See Methylene- 
acetoacetio acid. 

Aoetyl-0-anilinoaorylic acid, W-chloro-, 
ethyl ester (Benary and Konrad), 
A., i, 241. 

Acetyl-p-anisidine, chloro-, action of 
potassium hydroxide on (Rever- 
din), A., i, 714. 

chloronitro-derivatives (Reverdin ), 
A., i, 320. 

Z-Acetylasparagine, and its derivatives 
(Karreu and Schlobskr), A., i, 660. 
Aeetylation (FernAndez and Torres), 
A., i, 797. 

Acstylbenzyloysteine (Siiifle and 
Sherwin), A., i, 673. 

Acetyl-p-bromo-o-toluidide, and oxi- 
mino- (Ressy and Ortodocsu), A., 
i, 833. 

Aoetylbutyl alcohol, 8-bromo-, and 8- 
hydroxy-, and its derivatives (Berg- 
mann and Miekeley), A., i, 3063. 
p-Acetylcarbamidotoluene-m-iulphonic 
acid (Scott), T., 3196. 
Acetyloinohoninal, and its salts and 
derivatives (Seekles), A., i, 237. 
Acetyloinchonine ozonide (Seekles), 
A., i, 237. 

8-Aeetyldihydropentindole, and 4-nitro- 
(Perkin and Plant), T., 3246. 
8-Acetyl-6-dimethylaminoacetyl-2:4- 
dimethylpyrrole (Fischer and 
Sohneller), A., i, 943. 
w-Acstyl-ww'-dimethylbinret (Biltz and 
Jbltsch), A., i, 1076. 

X'-Acetyl-7 :7'-dimethyldihydroindigo- 
tin, l-nitroso-2*hydro*y- (Posner 
and Heumann), A., i, 964. 

6-Aoetyl 2:4-dixnethyl-8-ethylpyrrole, 5- 
chloro- (Fischer and Sohubert), A., 
i, 708. 

2-Acstyl-l dJ-dimethylcycZopentan-8-one, 

and Its semicarbazone (Godohot), A., 
i, 682. 

1 - Acetyl-8:5-dimetfcy lpyraiole (Morgan 
and Ackerman), T., 1816. 


8-Acetyl-2^-dimethylpyrrcle, semioarb* 

azone (Fischer and Schubert), A., i, 
708. 

8-Acetyd-2:4'dixnethylpyrrolc, 6-amino- 
and its picrate (Fischer and Roth- 
weiler), A., i, 892. 

5-Acetyl-2:4-dimethylpyrrole, 5-chloro- 
(Fisoher, Weiss, and Schubert), A., 
i, 703. 

8 -Acetyl -2:4-dime thylpyrrole-6- carb- 
oxylamide (Fischer and Schubert), 
A., i, 709. 

8-Acetyl-2:4-dimcthylpyrrols-6oarb- 
oxylie acid, ethyl ester, hydrazone 
(Fischer and Schubert), A., i, 708. 

3- Aoety 1-2:4- dime thy lpyrrole-6 - carb¬ 
oxylic acid, 3-chloro-, ethyl ester 
(Fischer, Weibs, and Schubert), 
A., i, 704. 

4- Acetyl-2:5-dimethylpyrrole-3-carb- 
oxylic acid, 4-dichloro-, ethyl ester 
(Fischer and Schneller), A., i, 943. 

3 - Aoetyl -2:4- dimethyl pyrrole-6 p-nitro- 
azobenzene (Fischer and Roth- 
weiler), A., i, 392. 

2-Acetyl-1:4-diphenylsemioarbaside 
(Busch, Miller, and Schwarz), 
A., i, 866. 

Aoetylene, contact polymerisation of 
(Zelinski), A., i, 1169. 
density of (Sameshima and Fukaya), 
A.,i, 1169. 

solubility of, in blood and water 
(Schoen), A., i, 727. 
reaction between aniline and, at high 
temperatures (Majima, Unno, aud 
Ono), A., i, 135. 

preparation of oxalic acid from 
(Kearns, H riser, and Nieuw- 
land). A., i, 437. 

action of, on zinc ethyl (Durand), 
A., i, 449. 

reaction of zirconium tetrachloride 
with (Venable and Deitz), A., ii, 
170. 

Acetylenio acids, reduction of, with 
hydrogen (Williams and James), A., 
i, 633. 

Acetylene compounds, hydrogenation of 
(Zalkind and Peschskerova), 
A., i,8; (Zalkind andO jcianova), 
A., i, 332 ; (Zalkind), A., i, 833, 
434; (Zalkind and Nbischtab), 
A., i, 336; (Zalkind and Vilen¬ 
kina), A., i, 629. 

application of the Grignard reaction 
to (Wilson and Hyslop), T.,2612. 

w-Acetyl-nw-ethylbiuret (Biltz and 
Jeltsch), A., i, 1075. 

l-Aostykycfohexan-l-ftl, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Locquin and Wouseng), A., 
i, 302. 
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Acetylhydrindamine (Ingold and 
Piggott), T., 1484. 

9-Acetyl- 10:11 -dihydroxyhexahydro- 
carbaiole (Perkin and Plant),T., 688. 

2- Acetyl-3-hydroxyindazole (Heller 

and Kohler), A., i, 851. 

iy-Aoetyl-ohydroxymethylbenzhydr- 
azide (Teppema), A., i, 257. 

8-Acetyl-9-hydroxytetrahydropent- 
indole, 10-nitro- (Perkin ana Plant), 
T., 8246. 

Aoetylidee, metallic (Durand), A., i, 
1170. 

Acetylindazyl ether (Heller and 
Kohler), A., i, 851. 

Aoetylindigotinmalonie acid, ethyl ester 
(Posner and Pyl), A., i, 253. 

w-Acetylmethanetriacetic acid, ethyl 
ester (Dreifuss and Ingold), T., 
2967. 

5-Acetyl-2-methoxyazidobenzene 

(Bogert and Curtin), A., i, 1102. 

^-Acetyl-y-methoxybutyric acid (Berg- 
mann and Miekeley), A., i, 1054. 

5-Acetyl-5-methoxybutyl alcohol (Berg- 
mann and Miekeley), A., i, 1054. 

5-Acetyl-2metboxydiazobenzene pcr- 
bromide (Bogert and Curtin), A., i, 
1102. 

Aoetylmethylbinrete (Biltz and 
Jeltsch), A., i, 1074. 

Acetylmethyl&oborneol (Nametkin and 
Chuchrikoya), A., i, 586. 

8 -Acetyl- 7 -methylhexoic acid, and its 
ethyl ester (Godchot), A., i, 582. 

Aoetylmethylmalol (Sando), A., i, 991. 

3- Acetyl-5-methyl* 1:2:4-oxadiazole 
oxime, and its benzoyl derivative 
(Ponzio and Ruggeri), A., i, 854. 

2-Acetyl-l-methylc?/cZe>pentan-3-one,arid 
its disemicarbazone (Godchot), A., i, 
582. 

5-Acetyl-2-methylpyrrole-8-carboxylic 
aoid, 4-hydroxy-5-chloro-, ethyl ester 
(Fischer and Loy), A., i, 719. 

i^-Acetylmethyl-jo-tolnidide (Cassella 
& Co.), A.,i, 917. 

5- Acetyl- 7 -methyl valeric acid, and its 
ethyl ester and semicarbazone (God¬ 
chot), A., i, 582. 

l-Acetyl- 0 -naphthol, autoxidation of 
(Fries and Ehlers), A., i, 825. 

A T -Acetyl-5-nitro-2-hydroxymethylbenz- 
hydrazide (Teppema), A., i, 257. 

Acetylnitromethylnoropianic acid ace¬ 
tate (Wegscheider and MIjller), 
A., i, 1204. 

Acetyloxaloaoetic aoid, ethyl ester 
(Goss, Ingold, and Thorpe), T., 355. 

^-Acetylphenylarsinic acid, and 3-nitro- 
1 -hydroxy-, and their derivatives 
(Albert), A., i, 70. 


7 -Acetyl-jS-phcnylbutyrie acid, «- 
cyano-, ethyl and methyl esters 
(Kohler and Allen), A., i, 1006. 

1 -Acetyl-5-pheny 1-5-ethylhydantoin 
(Chemische Fabrik yon F. Hkyden), 
A., i, 848. 

Acetylphenylhydrazine (Humphries, 
Bloom, and Evans), T., 1772. 

5-Acetyl-2-phenyl-4-methylpyrimidine, 
and its semicarbazone (Mitter and 
Bardhan), T., 2182. 

3-Aoetyl-5-phenyM:2:4-oxadiazole 
oxime, and its benzoyl derivative 
(Ponzio and Ruggeri), A., i, 
854. 

Acetyl-if'-phthalonio aoid (Kuroda and 
Perkin), T., 2106. 

3-Acetylpropionylchloromethane, copper 
salt (Morgan and Reeves), T., 
449. 

Acetylpropionylmethane, selenium and 
tellurium compounds (Morgan and 
Reeves), T., 444. 

Acetylquininal, and its salts and 
derivatives (Seekleh), A., i, 238. 

Acetylquinine ozonide (Seekles), A., i, 
238. 

Acetylsalicylic acid. See o-Acetoxy- 
benzoic acid. 

Acetylstrychninolone-c (Leuchs and 
Nitschke), A., i, 182. 

5-3-Acetyltetronylidene-4-keto-2- 
methylpyrrole-3-carboxylic aoid, 
methyl ester (KOster and Maag), 
A., i, 242. 

Acetyl-2-thiobenzimide (McClelland 
and Longwell), T., 3314. 

5 - Acetyl -2 -^-toly 1-4-methy lpyTimidine, 
and its semicarbazone (Mitter and 
Bardhan), T., 2182. 

5-Aoetyl- 2 :2:4-triethyltetrahydro- 
naphth-a/3-hydrindene, and its^-nitro- 
benzylidene derivative( Fleischer and 
Retze), A., i, 221 . 

9-Acetyl-2:6:8-trioxy-8-methyl-8:9-di- 
hydropurine (Biltz and Schmidt), 
A., i, 490. 

Aoetylvanillyl chloride (Rosenmund, 
Zetzsche, and Weiler), A., *i, 
799. 

Acetylvanillyl-amide and -anilide 
(Rosenmund, Zetzsche, and 
Weiler), A., i, 799. 

p-(Aoetylvinyl) phenylarzinic acid semi¬ 
carbazone (Albert), A., i, 70. 

Achras sapota , d-quercitin in the seeds 
of (van der Haar), A., i, 277. 

Aohroodextrin II (Lintner and Kirsch- 
NER), A., i, 304. 

Acid, C 5 H 1 iO,N 8 , and its derivatives 
from hydrolysis of casein (Muel¬ 
ler), A., i, 869, 
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Acid, C 8 H 10 O c , and its silver salt and 
diethyl ester, from bromination 
of pentane-a 7 $-tricarboxylic acid 
(KItster and Hugel), A., i, 1207. 

C b H 10 O 7 , and their salts, from bromi¬ 
nation of pentane-ay&'tricarboxylic 
acids (KOster and Hugel), A., i, 
1207. 

C 8 H 18 0 4 , and its derivatives, from 
wood spirit oil (Pringsheim and 
Lkibowitz), A., i, 1053. 

C 9 H 7 0 7 N, from oxidation of 6 -nitro- 
hydrindone (Ingold and Piggott), 
T., 1498. 

C 10 H 6 0 4 , from aa'-dibromo-o-pbenyl- 
enediacetyl chloride and sodium 
hydroxide (Challenor and In- 
uold), T., 2076. 

C 10 H 14 O s , from oxidation of longifolic 
acid (Simonsen), T., 2658. 

and its salts, from reduction 
of pyrethronic acid (Yamamoto), 
A., i, 1011. 

C 19 H xi 0 4 , and its salts, from oxidation 
of buchu-camphor (Uusmano), A., 
i, 587. 

CjjHjgOe, and its ethyl ester, from 
oxidation of a-selinene (Ruzicka 
and Stoll), A., i, 1216. 

C 10 H 7 O 2 N, and its salts, fjom phos¬ 
phorus pentacliloride and j3-naplitha- 
quinoneoxime( Beckman n, Liesche, 
and Dietrich), A., i, 232. 

C n Hn0 4 N, and its salts, from oxid¬ 
ation of benzylidenemethylwo- 
oxazolone (Betti and Viansino), 
A., i, 1024. 

C u H ia O t , and its ethyl ester, from 
a-ketototrahydronaphthalene, zinc 
and ethyl bromoacetate (v. Braun, 
Gruber, and Kirschbaum), A., i, 
108. 

CnHjoOaN* from methylenebis- 
malonomtrile and hot water (Diels 
and Conn), A., i, 1076. 

CijH ia 0 4 N 4 , from methylenebismalo- 
nonotrile and hot water (Diels and 
Conn), A., i, 1076. 

CjjIIjjOie, ^ rom bromo-o-plienylenedi- 
acetic ester and ethyl sodiomalonate 
(Challenor and Inoold),T., 2078. 

Ci S H t 4 0 8 , and its semioarbazone, from 
d-longif-l: 2 -dione and hydrogen 
bromide (Simonsen), T., 2664. 

C 18 H t 8 O s N, and its salts, from d - 
longif-l:2-dionemonoxime and ben- 
zenesulphonyl chloride (Simonsen), 
T., 2665. 

C 18 H x -0 18 , from dibromo-o-phenyl- 
eneaiacetic ester and ethyl sodio¬ 
malonate (Challenor and Ingold), 
T.,&077. 


Add, C lfl H 18 O 10 ,and its potassium salt, 
from interaction of indigotin and 
ethyl malonate (Posner and Pyl), 
A., i, 252. 

C X 6 H X 8 0|N, and its amide, from 
oxidation of 3-phenyl-4-benzyl- 
idenetsooxazolone (Betti and 
Viansino), A., i, 1025. 

CmH u O § N, and its salts, from 07 -di- 
Keto-5- phenyl valeronitrile, acetic 

acid and hydrochloric acid (Diels), 
A., i, 825. 

CjiH^Og, H a O, from pyrobiloidanic 
aciu {Wisland and Schlichtung), 
A., i, 41. 

CgjHpoOgNjf-f H a O), from oxidation 
of acetylstrychninolone-c (Leuchs 
and Nitschke), A., i, 132. 

OgiHjgOj, from ethyl sodiomalonate 
and benzylidenebenzoylacetone 
(Vorlander, Osterbuiig, and 
Meye), A., i, 683. 

C t 2 H i 8 0 4 , and its anhydride, from 
oxidation of cholesterol (Windaus, 
Rosenbach, and Riemann), A., i, 
1205. 

CjaHjaO,, from tsocilianic acid, and 
sulphuric acid (Wieland and 
Fukelman), A., i, 1206. 

C g ,H 88 0„ and its methyl ester, and 
senncarbazone, from oxidation of 
cholesterol (Windaus, Rosenbach, 
and Riemann), A., i, 1206. 

CjjgHjgO,, and its trimethyl ester, 
from oxidation of cholesterol 
(Windaus, Rosenbach, and Rie¬ 
mann), A., i, 1205. 

methyl ester, from oxidation 
of cholesterol (Windaus, Rosen¬ 
bach, and Riemann), A., i, 1205. 

CjhH^Oj, methyl ester, from oxidation 
of cholesterol (Windaus, Rosen* 
bach, and Riemann), A., i, 1205. 

CjgH^Og, from reduction of cholesterol 
acids (Windaus, Rosenbach, and 
Riemann), A., i, 1205. 

C„H 44 0 2 , methyl ester, from reduction 
of cholesterol acids (Windaus, 
Rosenbach, and Riemann), A., i, 
1204. 

CjiHjaOjgN! and its barium salt, from 
barbituric acid and benzoquinOne 
(Bock), A., i, 65. 

C^HggOj, and its derivatives, from 
American cotton (Fargher and 
Probert), A., i, 279. 

from condensation of de- 
nydrodeoxycholic acid (Shimizu), 
A., i, 40. 

Aoida, reduction at the cathode in 

electrolysis of solutions of (Tammann), 

A., ii, 289. 
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Acids,non-iouised, nature of (Hantzsch), 
A., ii, 475; (v. Halban), A., ii, 
835. 

affinity constants of, in neutralisation 
(Bourion), A., ii, 126. 
diffusion of, in aqueous solution 
(Oholm; Lokb), A., ii, 15. 
poisoning by. See Poisoning, 
electrometric titration of, with the 
antimony electrode (IJhl and 
Kestranek), A., ii, 648. 
estimation of, with the quinhydrone 
electrode (Harris), T., 8301. 
estimation of, polarimetrieally(G root), 
A., ii, 649. 

aliphatic, distribution of, between 
water and benzene (Brown and 
Bury), T., 2430. 

bromination of (Shaw), T., 2233. 
aminocarboxylic (Mannich and 
Ganz), A., i, 19. 

aromatic, salts, precipitation of 
(Ephraim), A., i, 82 ; (Smits), A., 
i, 676. 

dibasic, electrolytic dissociation of 
(Larsson), A., ii, 55. 

• open-chain, relative stability of, 
containing odd and even numbers 
of carbon atoms (Challenor and 
Thorpe), T., 2480. 

pofybasic, dissociation constants of 
(Bjerrum), A., i, 1059. 
monoearboxylie, action of methyl 
sulphate and potassium methyl 
sulphate on (Simon), A., i, 
290. 

unsaturated, and their derivatives, 
spectrochemistry of (v. Auwers), 
A., ii, 513. 

e&carboxylic, thermal decomposition 
of (Windaus and Ehkenstkin), 
A., i, 895. 

preparation and rotation of di- 
/-menthyl esters of (Hall), T,, 
105. 

cyclic carboxylic (Skita), A., i, 
460. 

fatty, structure of, by means of X-rays 
(MOller), T., 2043. 
and their salts, cohesion pressure 
and surface activity of (Traube). 
A., ii, 126. 

aromatic, oxidation of, by alka¬ 
line potassium permanganate 
(Prshevalski), A., i, 567. 
piperidides of (Staudinger and 
Muller), A., i, 868. 
higher, silver salt gels (Whitby), 
A., ii, 18. 

a-halogenated, esters, action of acetone- 
thiosemicarbazone on (Wilson and 
Burns), T., 800. 


Acids, hydroaromatic, of the glutaricmdd 
series, degradation of (Windaus, 
Klanhardt, and Reverey), A., 
i, 111. 

dicarboxylic, thermal decomposition 
of (Windaus, HOokel, and 
Reverey), A., i, 220. 
o-hydroxycarboxylic, aromatic, pre¬ 
paration of halogen alkyl esters 
of (Farbwerkk vorm. Meister, 
Lucius, & Brining), A., i, 
794. 

organic, catalytic decomposition of 
(Maiiile), A., i, 293. 
oxidation of, and their iodine ab¬ 
sorption in presence of chloroform 
(Ray), A., i, 882. 

salts, acid-alkali-solution equil¬ 
ibrium in (Prideaux), T., 
1624. 

solubilities of (Ephraim), A., i, 
32. 

estimation of, by extraction (Pin- 
now), A., ii, 44. 

unsaturated, electrolysis of (Bouis), 
A., i, 1052. 

volatile, detection of (Karaoglanov), 
A., ii, 250. 

weak, distribution of, in a two- 
phase system (Murray), A., ii, 
622. 

Acid chlorides, catalytic reduction of 
(Rosenmund, Zetzsche, and Weil- 
eii), A., i, 799. 

Acid albumin, reaction of neutral salts 
with (Matsumura and Matula), A., 

i, 395. 

Acid radicles, transference of, in solids 
(Hedvall and Heubrrger), A., ii, 
860. 

Acid taste (Paul), A., i, 167. 
Aoidimetry, new methods in (Jellinek 
and Krebs), A., ii, 871. 

Acidity and co-ordination (Lowry), A., 

ii, 849. 

Aoonite alkaloids (Weidemann ; Brun¬ 
ner), 4 ., b 126. 

Aconitum pcmiculatum, alkaloid from 
(Brunner), A., i, 126. 

Aconitum septcntrionale , alkaloids of 
(Weidemann), A., i, 126. 
Aoraldehyde (acrolein), transformations 
and antioxygemsers of (Moureu and 
Dufraissk), A., i, 91; ii, 308. 
Acridine, preparation of derivatives of 
(Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lu- 
cirs, & BbOning), A., i, 1130, 1131, 
1132. 

Acridine, 5-amino-, sulphate and 3- 
chloro-5-amino- (Farbwerke vorm. 
Mri8ter, Lucius, k BrOnjng), A., 
i, 1182. 
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Acridine, 5-mono- and 2:5-<fiamino-, 
Jnamino-5-chloro-2-nitro-, 2-nitro-5- 
amino, and dinitro-5-amino- (Faiib- 
WERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS, & 
Bruning), A., i, 1130. 

Aoridine colouring matters, chemo¬ 
therapy of, in tuberculosis (Smith), 
A., i, 422. 

Acridine-5-carboxylamide, and 3-cliloro- 
(Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lu¬ 
cius, & BrOning), A., i, 1132. 

Aoridine-5-earbozyl-aside, and -hydr- 
aside (Farbwerke vorm. Meister, 
Lucius, & BrOning), A., i, 1132. 

Aeridine-5-earboxylie aeid, 3 -cliloro-, 
and its derivatives (Farbwerke 
vorm. Meister, Lucius, & Brun¬ 
ing), A., i, 1132. 

Aeridone-10-acetic acid, and rftbromo-, 
and dtnitro-, and their salts and de¬ 
rivatives (Freund and Schwarz), 
A., i, 1132. 

Actinia equina , toxin from (Acker- 
mann, Holtz, and Reinwein), A., i, 
1165. 

Actinium, relation of, to uranium (Rus¬ 
sell), A., ii, 497, 719. 

Activity coefficients, relation between 
osmotic pressure and (Bjerrum), A., 
ii, 467. 

Additive reactions, and tautomerism 
(Usherwood), T., 1717. 

Address, presidential (Walker), T., 
939. 

Adenine nucleotide in human blood 
(Jackson), A., i, 1266. 

Adenvlie acid, isolation of (Steudel 
and Reiser), A., i, 720. 

Adhesion in solutions (Vosnessenski), 
A., ii, 295, 619. 

Adipatodipentammineoobaltio nitrate 
(Duff), T., 568. 

Adipic acid, P&'-di- and ouSW-tdra- 
bromo-, esters, and £/3'*efoVhloro- f and 
j88'-dtchloro-«a'*dibromo> ethyl ester 
(Farmer), T., 2539. 

mcso-Adipio acid, a$-dibromo-, benzyl 
ester (v. Braun and Seemann), A., 
i, 1117. 

Adrenaline ( mprarenine; epinephrine) in 
blood (Asher and Schneider), A., 
i, 410. 

effect of, on the respiratory exchange 
and blood-sugar curves (Lyman, 
Nioholls, and McCann), A., i, 
1085. 

effect of, on the metabolism of muscle 
(Griffith), A., i, 1164. 
derivatives of (Funk and Freedman), 
A., i, 933. 

melanins from (Saccardi), A., i, 126. 
estimation of (Kodama), A., ii, 100. 


Adrenaline (< mprarenine ; epinephrine), 
estimation of, colorimetrically (White- 
horn), A., ii, 798. 

Adsorption (Dhar and Sen), A., ii, 391; 
(Ohatterji and Dhar; Dhar, 
Sen, and Chatterji), A., ii, 616; 
(Fodor and Schobnfeld), A., ii, 
616 ; (Sen and Dhar), A., ii, 834 ; 
(Rakovski), A., ii, 383. 
theory of (BerEnyi), A., ii, 639. 
measurement of, by the interferometer 
(Wolff), A., ii, 128. 
two types of (Lachs), A., ii, 540. 
and corresponding states (Lorenz and 
Lande), A., ii, 13. 

by electro-affinity (Rheinboldt and 
Wedekind), A., ii, 130. 
at interfaces (King), A., ii, 381. 
on metal surfaces (v. Euler and 
Rudberg), A m ii, 13. 
by carbon (Firth), A., ii, 464. 
by charcoal (Sheldon ; Freundlich 
and Wreschner), A., ii, 833. 
by sugar charcoal (Bartell and 
Miller), A., ii, 464. 
by precipitates (Charriou), A., ii, 
540. 

of colouring matters by wool and mor¬ 
dants (Beinmuth and Gordon), 
A., ii, 616. 

of gases by haemoglobin (Hill), A., i, 
869 ; (Adam), A., i, 870. 
by oxide catalysts (Benton), A., ii, 
383, 384. 

by solids (Evans and George), A., 
ii, 296. 

of ions by manganese dioxide (Gan- 
guli and Dhar), A., ii, 68. 
of solutions (Gustaver), A., ii, 57; 
(Ostwald and de Iz aguirre), A., 
ii, 128. 

simultaneous positive and negative 
(Rakuzin aud Pkkarskaja), A., 
ii, 296. 

negative (Rakuzin and Henke), A., 
l, 870 ; (Rakuzin and Gonke ; 
Rakuzin), A., ii, 465. 
lecture experiment illustrating (Tan¬ 
ner), A., ii, 234. 

JEsculetintetra-aoetylglneoside (Glaser 
and Kraus), A., l, 820. 

JSsoulin, synthesis of (Glaser and 
Kraus), A., i, 820. 

Affinity, chemical (Syrkin ; Weg- 
scheider), A., ii, 751. 
transmission of, by Bingle bonds 
(Lowry), A., ii, 848. 
residual, theory of (Orekhov), A., ii, 
848, 

and co-ordination (Morgan and 
Reeves), T., 444 ; (Morgan and 
Smith), T., 1096. 
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Affinity, residual, and electrical con¬ 
ductivity (Armstrong), A., ii, 531. 

Agar-agar, swelling of (Fairbrotheii 
and Mastin), T., 1412. 
jellies, physico-chemical analysis of 
(Sameo and Isajrvi&), A., i, 18. 
action of ammonium chloride solution 
on (Uakuzin and Gonke), A,, ii, 
465. 

Agglutinin* (Fujiwara), A., i, 1151. 

Aggregation (Harries), A., i, 693. 

Air. See Atmospheric air. 

Alabaster, synthesis of (Copisarow), 
T., 796. 

Alanine, oxidation of, to pyruvic acid 
(Simon and Piaux), A., i, 545. 

£-Alanine, synthesis of (Curtiub and 
Hechtenberg), A., i, 1072. 

Albumin, density of solutions of (Raku- 
zin and Flieiier), A., i, 259. 
dialysis of solutions of (Reitstotter), 
A., l, 393. 

coagulation of (Lepeschkin), A., i, 
394. 

precipitation of (Ottensooser), A., i, 
1143. 

sols, ultra-visible, preparation of 
(Fodor), A., i, 394. 
change of, into globulin (RusznyAk), 
A., i, 1143. 

antagonism of, to globulin (Brossa), 
A., i, 397. 

rate of digestion of (Friederich), A., 

i, 493. 

acid. See Acid albumin, 
egg, action of ultra-violet light on 
(Clark), A., i, 67. 
crystalline salts of (Sorensen and 
Palitzsch), A., i, 1243. 
serum, precipitation of, by copper 
salts (Mathumura and Matula), 
A., i, 395. 

detection of (Rakuzin), A., ii, 511. 
detection of, in urine (Exion), A., ii, 
511. 

estimation of (B£nard and Laborde), 
A., ii, 271. 

estimation of, in urine (Bolotov), A., 

ii, 511. 

Albumoie from wool (Marchlewski and 
Nowotnowna), A., i, 870. 

Alchemilla alpina , constituents of 
(Vogl), A., i, 990. 

Alcohol*, ultra-red absorption spectra of 
(Bonino), A., ii, 711. 
ionisation of (Williams and Trues - 
dail), A., ii, 532. 

mutual solubility of glycerol and 
(McEwen), T., 2284. 
catalytic dehydration of (Senderens), 
A., i, 9, 432; (Senderens and 
Aboulenc), A., i, 9. 


Alcohols, action of, on anilides ( Mailhe), 
A., i, 199. 

identification and separation of, with 
bromomethylphthalimide (Hop¬ 
kins), A., i, 340. 

aliphatic, purification and physical 
properties of, on (Brunel), A., i, 
646. 

interaction of jB-y-dibromopropyl- 
thiocarbimide and (Hann), A., i, 
375. 

aromatic, action of phenols with, in 
presence of aluminium chloride 
(Huston), A., i, 80. 
cyclic, stereochemistry of (Skita), A., 
i, 460. 

primaiy, synthesis of (Ziegler and 
Tiemann), A., i, 30. 
etherification of (Popelier), A., i, 
532. 

Alcohols, jt>(%hydroxy-, synthesis of, 
from cyclic ketones and formalde¬ 
hyde (Mannicii and Brose), A., i, 
565. 

nitro-, aliphatic (Wilkendorf and 
Tr£nel), A., i, 288. 

o-Alcohol*, secondary-tertiary, dehydr¬ 
ation of (I)anilov), A., i, 680. 

Aldehydes, formation of, from cinchonine 
and quinine (Seokles), A., i, 237. 
Grignard synthesis of (Wood and 
Oumley), A., i, 1176. 
absorption spectra of vapours and 
solutions of (Purvis), T., 2515. 
mutual solubility of glycerol and 
(McEwen), T., 2284. 
catalytic hydrogenation of (v. Braun 
and Koohendorfkr), A., i, 1197 ; 
(Carothers and Adams), A., ii, 
310. 

by means of platinum black (Fail- 
lebin), A., i, 92. 

oxidation of (Wieland and Wingler), 
A., i, 650. 

condensation of ammonia with 
(Tschitschibabin), A., i, 1121, 
1122. 

reaction between aniline and (Oddo 
and Tognacchini), A., i, 225. 
reactions of, with benzidine (van 
Eok), A., ii, 887. 

condensation of cyanoaeetamide with 
(Curtis, Day, and Kimmins), T., 

mi. 

action of cyanoacetic acid on (v. 
Auweu8, Jordan, Meissner, and 
Seydkl), A., i, 662. 
condentation of, with o-halogeno- 
ketones (Bodforss), A., i, 41. 
reaction of, with keto-enolic sub¬ 
stances (Kohler and Coilson), A., 
i, 1014. 
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Aldehydes, reaotion between sulphites 
and (Estalella), A., ii, 98. 
a-oxides from (v. Braun), A., i, 
1186. 

aromatic, preparation of (Barrett 
Co.), A., i, 1018. 

cyclic, stereochemistry of (Skita), 
A., i, 460. 

unsaturated, preparation of (Rosen- 
mund, Zetzsche, and Weiler), 
A., i, 799. 

detection of, by Schiffs reaction 
(JortEPHSON), A., ii, 664. 
estimation of (Rosenthaler and 
Seiler), A., ii, 690. 
estimation of, in vegetable oils (Ben¬ 
nett and Baieman), A.,ii, 665. 
origin and estimation of, in wines 
(Estalella), A., i, 882. 
6 -Aldehydoacridine, 3-chloro- (Farb- 
WERKE VORM. MeISTER, LUCIUS, & 
Brunino), A., i, 1132. 

2-Aldehy do-4'-(Ume thy laminodiphenyl 
sulphide, 4-nitro-, and its hydro¬ 
chloride (Fries and Brothuhn), A., 
i, 842. 

Aldehydodimethylpyrrole-3-carboxylio 
acids, and their derivatives (Fischer 
and Zerweck), A., i, 365. 
2-Aldehydo-4:5-diphenylthiazole metli- 
iodide, ^-dimethylamino-anil of 
(Smith), T., 2295. 

Aldehy do-1 -me thy IcycZohexanes , and 

their semicarbazones (Skita, Hauler, 
and Sciionfelder), A., i, 461. 

2-Aldehy do -2-methylpy rrole -4-carb- 
oxylie acid, 4-hydroxy-, ethyl ester, 
and its derivatives (Fischer and 
Loy), A., i, 719. 

2Aldehydo-4methylthiazole metli- 
iodide, p-dimethylamino-anil of 
(Smith), T., 2295. 

2-Aldehydo 4-phenyl-5 methylthiazole 

methiodide, jj-dimethylamino-anil of 
(Smith), T., 2295. 

fl-o-Aldehydophenylpropaldehyde, an d 
its dianil (v Braun and Zobkl), 
A., i, 1208. 

2-Aldehydophenylsulphur bromide, 
4-nitro- (Fries and Brothuhn), A., 
i, 842. 

Aldol reaction (Usherwood), T., 

1 7i7. 

Aldoses, estimation of, iodometrically 
(Kolthoff), A., ii, 346. 

Aleuritic acid, salts of (Harries and 
Nagel), A., i, 120. 

Alioyolio compounds stereoohemistry of 
(Nametkin), A., i, 811. 

Alkali azides, properties and electrolysis ■) 
of (Briner and Winkler), A., ii, 
486. 


Alkali, carbonates, action of ammonia 
on (Pauly), A., ii, 667. 
chlorates, electrolytic preparation of 
(Grube and Pfunder), A., ii, 
319. 

perchlorates (Willard and Smith), 
A., ii, 239. 

crystalline (Vorlander and 
Kaascht), A., ii, 487. 
cyanides, oxidation* of, in aqueous 
solution (Hess), A., i, 762. 
halides, crystal structure of (Davey), 
A., ii, 413 ; (Clark), A., ii, 469. 
pyramidal crystals of (Kunz- 
Krause), A., ii, 161. 
ammine8 of (Biltz and Hansen), 
A., ii, 760. 

permanganates, electrolytic prepar¬ 
ation of (Grube and Metzger), 
A., ii, 319. 

thermal decomposition of (Crespi 
and Moles), A., ii, 161. 
metals, preparation of (Buou), A., ii, 
634. 

radii of the atoms of (Anderson), 
A., ii, 847. 

radii of ions of (Davey), A., ii, 
847. 

electrolytic deposition of, from 
pyridine solutions (Muller, 
IIolzl, Pontoni, and Winter- 
steiner), A., ii, 287. 
decomposition potentials of (Hey- 
rovsky), A., ii, 119. 
alloys with mercury, preparation of 
(Giesy and Witiirow), A., ii, 
70. 

relative intensities of the absorp¬ 
tion spectra of (Newman), A., 
ii, 46, 103. 

as reagents for the detection of 
weakened valencies in organio 
compounds (Ziegler and Thiel- 
mann), A., i, 921. 

nitrates, miscibility of, with mercuric 
iodide (Bergman), A., ii, 668. 
phosphates, change of reaotion in 
conversion of, into pyro- and meta¬ 
phosphates (Murschhauser), A., 
ii, 563. 

metaphosphates, insoluble, consti¬ 
tution of (Pascal), A., ii, 663. 
phosphotungstates (Kriirmann and 
Mellet), A., ii, 497. 
analysis of (Mellet), A., ii, 579. 
sulphates, conversion of, into chlorides 
(Hahn, Dornauf, and Otto), A., 
ii, 39. 

hydrogen sulphates (Dunnicliff), 
T., 731. 
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Alkalis, paths of the series electrons of 
(van Urk), A., ii, 479. 
redaction at the cathode in electrolysis 
of solutions of (Tammann), A., ii, 
289. 

estimation of, in rocks (Walker), T., 
2386. 

Alkalimetry, new methods in (Jellinek 
and Krebs), A., ii, 871. 

Alkaline-earth .perchlorates (Willard 
and Smith), A., ii, 239. 
hydroxides, second dissociation con¬ 
stant of (Kolthoff), A., ii, 836. 
permanganates (Cresri and Moles), 
A., ii, 566. 

metals, explosion spectra of (Sawyer 
and Beoker), A., ii, 448. 
decomposition potentials of (Hey- 
RovsKtf), A., ii, 119. 
heat of oxidation of (Guntz and 
Benoit), A., ii, 126. 
metabolism of. See Metabolism, 
selenides, molecular volumes of 
(Henglein and Roth), A., ii, 320. 
sulphates, reduction of, by heating 
with iron or iron sulphide (Martin 
and Fuchs), A., ii, 66. 

Alkaloids, formation of oxides of (Fer- 
nAndez and Pizariioso), A., i, 
236. 

crystalline bismuth iodides of (Fran¬ 
cois and Blanc), A., i, 830. 
toxicity of, towards protozoa (Henry 
and Brown), A., i, 986. 
aconite. See Aconite alkaloids, 
of the calabar bean. See Calabar 
beau. 

from coca leaves. See Coca leaves, 
ergot (Dale and Spiro), A., i, 420. 
isoquinoline. See isoQuinoline. 
detection of, with potassium ferro- 
cyanide (Cole), A., ii, 708. 
containing benzoyl gionps, detection 
of (Pecker), A., ii, 667. 
detection of, by their iodo-antimonates 
(Caille and Viel), A., ii, 443. 
estimation of, by the conductometric 
method (Treadwell and Janett), 
A., ii, 790. 

secondary, estimation of, in opium 
(Mancini), A., ii, 444. 

Alkyl bromides, action of potassium 
acetate on, to determine their 
constitution (Mereshkowsky), 
A., i, 643. 

compounds of, with aluminium 
bromide and phosphorus bromides 
(Plotnikov), A., i, 430. 
chlorites, preparation of (Levi), A., i, 
434. 

halides, mechanism of reactions of 
(Franke and Dworzak), A., i, 528. 


Alkyl hypochlorites (Ohattaway and 
Backeberg), T., 2999. 

a£- Alky lacy lcarbamides, preparation 

and chlorination of (Roberts), T., 
2779. 

Alkylallyl alcohols (Delaby), A., i, 
84, 85, 741. 

Alkylamides of aromatic sulphonic acids, 
preparation of (Bader and Nighten¬ 
gale), A., i, 317. 

Alkylation (Ism ailski and Razorenov), 
A., i, 770. 

Alkylbarbituric acids, hydrolysis of 
xanthyl derivatives (Fabre), A., i, 486. 

Alkylenediamines, substituted, prepar¬ 
ation of carboxylic acid esters of 
(Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 1090. 

Alkylglucosides, enzymatic hydrolysis 
of (Colin and Chaudun), A., ii, 230. 

£ Alkylglucosides, molecular weights 
of (Colin and Chaudun), A., i, 897. 

Alkylglycerols (Delaby), A., i, 84, 85, 
741, 993, 1055, 1171. 
bromo-derivatives of (Delaby), A., i, 
289. 

Alkylhydrobenioins, semi-pin acolinic 

transformation of (Tiffeneau and 
Orekhov), A., i, 113. 
influence of alkyl groups on dehydr¬ 
ation of (Tiffeneau and Orek¬ 
hov), A., i, 333. 

Alkylvinylcarbinols. See Alkylallyl 
alcohols. 

Allantoin, estimation of (More), A., ii, 
348. 

Allelotropy (Lowry), T., 828. 

Allene, a-bromo-, action of magnesium 
on a mixture of cuminol and (Volkov), 
A., i, 564. 

Allophanio acid, esters (Avenakius), 
A., i, 460. 

alkyl derivatives of (Biltz and 
Jeltsch), A., i, 1074. 
7 -chloropropyl ester (Dox and Yoder), 
A., i, 483. 

ethyl ester, O-ethyl derivative, pharm¬ 
acology of (Basterfield), A., i, 
420. 

xanthyl derivative (Fosse and 
Hikulle), A., i, 860. 

Allotropy (de Pauw), A., ii, 151. 

Alloxantin, constitution of, and its 
action with diazomethane (Biltz and 
Paetzold), A., i, 1233. 

Alloxantins, hydrogenation potential of 
of (Biilmann and Lund), A., ii, 605. 

Alloys, electrolytic deposition of (Aten), 
A., ii, 829. 

electrical conductivity and constitu¬ 
tion of (Guertler and Schulze), 
A., ii, 418, 772. 
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Alloys, brittleness of (TammanN and 
Dahl), A., ii, 321. 

eutectic, recrystallisation of (Tam- 
mann and Dahl), A., ii, 284. 
effect of the velocity of cooling on 
the hardness and structure of 
(Kurnakov and Achnasarov), 
A., ii, 57. 

estimation of tin in (JIlrk), A., ii, 
436. 

Allyl chloride, j8-chloro-, synthesis of 
(Hill and Fischer), A., i, 8. 
cyanide, constitution of (Bbuylants), 
A., i, 191. 

spectroscopy of (v. Atjwers, Jor¬ 
dan, Meissner, and Seydel), 
A.,i, 662. 

Allvlacetone, amino-, and its hydro- 
cnloride (8arasin), A., i, 712. 

a-Allylaerylic acid, and its salts (Man- 
NiOHand Ganz), A., i, 20. 

Allylarsinio acid, sodium salt. See 
Arsylene. 

Allylbarbituric acids, imino-, bromin- 
ation of (Diels, Werner, Bern¬ 
hardt, and BoHRiciir), A., i, 
950. . 

Allyl-A0-butenylaniline, and its salts 
(v. Braun and Schirmachkr), A., i, 
287. 

w-Allyloinnamic acid, jo-hydroxy-, and 
its methyl ester (Mills and Adams), 
A., i, 971. 

Allyldeoxybensoin, and its derivatives 
(Danilov), A., i, 680. 

1 Allylglyoxaline, 5-chloro-, and its 
picrate (Sarasin), A., i, 711. 

AUylhydrasineoarboxylio acid, ethyl 
ester (Diels), A., i, 1078. 

Allylhydrobensoin, dehydration of 
(Danilov), A., i, 786. 

Allylmalonie add, chloro-, diethyl ester 
(Hill and Fischer), A,, i, 8. 

j>-Allyloxycinnamio aoid, methyl ester 
(Mills and Adams), A., i, 971. 

9-Allyl-n- and ^-urio adds (Moore and 
Gatewood), A., i, 254. 

N Allylveronal (Diels, Werner, Bern¬ 
hardt, and Rohricht), A., i, 950. 

Almonds, bitter, detection of amygdalin 
and emnlsin in (Rosenthaler and 
Seiler), A., i, 278. 

Altitudes, high, effect of, on physio¬ 
logical processes (Bancroft), A., i, 
501. 

Alums, crystal structure of (Wyckoff), 
A., ii, 243. 

vapour Pressures of saturated solutions 
of (Mjicischevski), A., ii, 292. 

Alumlnioxalio acid, sodium salt, dis¬ 
sociation of (Burrows and Walker), 
T., 2741. 


Aluminium, spark spectra of (Paschen), 
A., ii, 672; (Shallenberokr), A., 
ii, 806. 

spark spectrum of, and the arc spec¬ 
trum of sodium (Fues), A., ii, 
353. 

scattering of electrons by (Davisson 
and Kunsman), A., ii, 821. 
commercial, electrical resistivity of 
(Guillet), A. , ii, 823. 
equilibrium in the system, magnesium, 
silicon, zinc, and (Sander and 
Meissner), A., ii, 641. 

Aluminium alloys, estimation of mag¬ 
nesium in (Witiiey), A., ii, 88; 
(Otani), A., ii, 89. 

light, estimation of phosphorus in 
(Losana and Rossi), A., ii, 696. 
with antimony (Sauerwald), A., ii, 
172. 

with copper, ultra-violet spaik spectra 
of(WACHit), A., ii, 518. 
polymorphism of (Siockdale), A., 
ii, 766. 

with iron (Kurnakov, Urasov, and 
Grigoriev), A., ii, 75, 423. 
electrochemistry of (Tammann and 
So i ter), A , ii, 825. 
with magnesium and silicon (Portevin 
and Chevenard), A., ii, 166. 
with tin (Crkpaz), A., ii, 323. 
with tin and zinc (Crepaz), A., ii, 
641 ; (Losana and Carozzi), A., ii, 
766. 

with titanium (van Elckelens), A., 
ii, 569. 

with zinc (Fedorov), A., ii, 422. 

Aluminium antimonides (Urazov), A., 
ii, 495. 

bromide, compounds of, with alkyl 
and phosphorus bromides (Plotni¬ 
kov), A., i, 430. 

chloride, electrical conductivity of, 
duiing melting (Biltz and 
Voigt), A., ii, 824. 
sublimation of (Biilmann), A., ii, 
642. 

compounds of hydrocarbons with 
(Schleicher and BUttgenbach), 
A., i, 1083. 

halides, constitution of (Biltz and 
Voigt), A., ii, 824. 
hydroxide ( Willstatter and Kraut), 
A., ii, 167, 493. 

adsorption by (v. Euleb and Erik- 
80n), A., ii, 465. 

colloidal, adsorption and replace¬ 
ment of nutritive salts in (Lich- 
TEN WALKER, FlENNRR, Mid 
Gordon), A., i, 888. 
precipitation of (CHARRiou), r A., ii, 
261. 
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Aluminium hydroxide, action of, on 
proteins, ferments, and toxins 
(Rakuzin), A., i, 867. 
oxide (alumina), cathode luminescence 
of (Wilber), A., ii, 817. 
crystal structure of (Davey and 
Hoffman), A., ii, 27. 
as an absoibent for water in 
combustion analysis (Fisher, 
Faust, and Warden), A., ii, 
83. 

adsorption of saccbarase by (v. 
Euler and Myrback), A., i, 
620. 

as a catalyst, and its selective activ¬ 
ation (Adkins and Nissen), A., 
ii, 309. 

disperse (KohlschOtter and Neu- 
enschwander), A., ii, 494. 
phosphate, assimilation of, by plants 
(Brioux), A., i, 79. 
silicates, synthetic (Schwarz and 
Brenner), A., ii, 569. 
sulphate, basic (Williamson), A., ii, 
824. 

Aluminium organic compounds :— 

triethyl, trimethyl, and tri-n-propyl 
etherates (Krause and Wendt), 
A., i, 289. 

complex salts with aliphatic hydroxy- 
acids (Goldman), A., i, 300. 
Aluminium estimation and separation:— 
estimation of (Lundkll), A., ii, 91; 
(Wolff, Vorstmann, and Sohoen- 
maker), A., ii, 341. 
estimation of silicon in (Guerin), 
A., ii, 180. 

, separation of, from manganese 
(Lundell and Knowles), A., ii, 
341. 

Aluminium anode. See Anode. 

Alvite, hafnium in (Goldschmidt and 
Thomakhen), A., ii, 174. 

Amalgams. See Mercury alloys. 
Amanita mnscaria, constituents of 
(Bard and Zellner), A., i, 987. 
Amber, constituents of (TscHincn, 
Aweng, de Jong, and Hermann), 
A., i, 351. 

Amides, reduction of (Kindler, Burg- 
hard, Finndorf, Dehn, Gjese, 
and Kording), A., i, 568. 
conversion of oximes into (Beckmann 
and Bark), A., i, 1112. 
hydrolysis of, in the animal body 
(Fiske), A., i, 515. 
acid, synthesis of, in plants (Smir¬ 
nov), A., i, 636. 

Amides, thio-. See Thioamides. 
A ml d in es, tautomerism of (Burtles 
and Pyman), T., 361; (Pyman), T., 
367, 3359. 


Amidines, condensation of, with ethoxy- 
methylene derivatives of B-ketonic 
esters and of jS-diketones (Mitter 
and Bardhan), T., 2179. 
open-chain, alkylation of (Pyman), 
T., 367. 

Amine, C ia H a N, and its salts, from 
2:3-trimethylenequinoline (v. Braun, 
Petzold, and Schultheiss), A., i, 
837. 

Amines, photosynthesis of (Snow and 
Stone), T., 1509. 

syntheses of, by the electric discharge 
(Francesconi and Ciurlo), A., i, 
1067. 

oxidation of (Kindler, Burghard, 
Finndorf, Dehn, Giese, and 
Kording), A., i, 568. 
equilibrium of dinitrotoluenes with 
(Kremann, Honigsberg, and 
Mauermann), A., i, 908. 
chloroplatinites of, and their double 
salts with mercuric chloride 
(Stromholm), A., i, 658. 
influence of, on fermentation (Orient), 
A., i, 171. 

permutite as a reagent for (White- 
horn), A., ii, 798. 

aliphatic, catalytic decomposition of 
formyl derivatives of (Mailiie), 
A., i, 545. 

aromatic, action of ferrous chloride 
on the hydrochlorides of (Cum- 
ming), A., i, 553. 

hydroferrocyanides of (Cumming), 

T., 2461. 

chlorosulphonyl derivatives of 
(Johnson and Smiles), T., 2384. 
cyclic, preparation of (Mailhk), A., i, 
199. 

colour of, iu relation to strncture 
(v. Braun and Seemann), A., 
i, 1242. 

action of sodaramonium on (Pjcon), 
A., i, 199. 

primary, action of 2-dithiobenzoyl 
with (McClelland and Long- 
well), T., 3310. 

proteinogenic, physiological action of 
(Abklin), A., i, 874, 1265. 
relation between constitution and 
physiological action of (Cloetta 
and WOnsche), A., i, 515. 
tertiary, synthesis of (G. M. and R. 
Robinson), T., 532. 
picrates of (Komatsu and Taki- 
moto), A., i, 777. 

Amino-acids, occurrence of, in nature 
(Abderhalden), A., i, 1269. 
in blood (Marino), A., i, 1036, 1251. 
synthesis of, in the organism (Orowdlb 
and Sherwin), A., i, 632. 
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Amino acidi, constitution of (Bjerrum), 
A., i, 444. 

configuration of(KARRSR and Schlos- 
ser), A., i, 660. 

resolution of (Abderhalden and 
Goto), A., i, 1069. 

peptisation of (Zelinski and Sadi- 
kov), A., i, 1185. 

equilibrium between formaldehyde 
and (Sveula), A., i, 181. 
reaction between sugars and (Kosty- 
schev and Brilliant), A., i, 659. 
effect of, on the respiratory exchange 
(Krzywanek), A., i, 420. 
metabolism of. See Metabolism, 
salts, compounds of, with polypeptides 
and (Pfeiffer), A., i, 808. 
esters, physiological action of (Arai), 
A., i, 515. 

tertiary, action of yeast on (Kttrono), 
A., i, 423. 

unsaturated, preparation of (Diels, 
Gartner, and Kaack), A., i, 24. 
estimation of (Revoltklla), A., ii, 
269. 

estimation of, clectrometrically (Wid- 
mark and Larsson), A., ii, 795. 
estimation of, with the quinhydrone 
electrode (Harris), T., 3294. 
estimation of, in plant globulins 
(Oparin), A., ii, 511. 

Amino-alcohols, displacement of acyl 
groups in (Beromann and Brand), 
A., i, 841. 

aromatic optically active, preparation 
of (Society of Chemical Industry 
in Basle), A., i, 923, 924. 
tertiary, elimination of the amino- 
group from (McKenzie and 
Richardson), T., 79. 

Amino-carboxylic acids (Mannich and 
Ganz), A., i, 19. 

Aminohydroxydioarboxylic acids, syn¬ 
thesis of (Mannich and Baurotu), 
A., i, 22. 

Amino-sulphonic acids, aromatic, con¬ 
densation of, with wocyanic acid, 
phenylcarbimide and cyanamide 
(Scott and Cohen), T., 3177. 

Amminet, complex metallic (Duff), T., 
560. 

Ammonia, synthesis of (Storch and 
Olson), A., ii, 631. 
spectrum of (Rimmer), A., ii, 516. 
decomposition of, by ultra-violet light 
(Kuhn), A , ii, 815. 
ionising potential of (Mackay), A., 
ii, 821. 

boiling point of (Bergstrom), A., ii, 

56. 

freezing point of (Kites, Townshend, 
and Young), A., ii, 876. 


Ammonia, specific volume of the saturated 
vapour of (Cragoe, McKelvy, and 
O’Connor), A., ii, 557. 
liquid, specific volume of (Cragoe 
and Harper), A., ii, 23. 
thermal properties of solutions of 
(VrevskI and Kai’gorodov), A., 
ii, 738 ; (VrevskI and Zavaricki), 
A., ii, 739. 

application of Henry’s law to aqueous 
solutions of (Calingaert and Hug¬ 
gins), A., ii, 385. 

purification and constants of ( McKelvy 
and Taylor), A., ii, 557. 
existence of hydrates of (Friedrichs), 
A., ii, 854. 

equilibrium of ammonium nitrate with 
(Halla and Hirschko), A., ii, 
761. 

equilibrium of hydrazine and (Fried¬ 
richs), A., ii, 856. 

catalytic oxidation of (DECARBifeRE), 
A., ii, 155, 631 ; (Inaba), A., ii, 
631. 

catalytic oxidation of (Zawadzki ; 
Zawadzki and Wolmer), A., ii, 

854. 

condensation of aldehydes with 
(T8CHITSCHIBABIN), A., i, 1121, 
1122; (Tschitschibabin, Mosch- 
kin, and Tiashelova), A., i, 1122 ; 
(Tschitschibabin and Oparina), 
A., i, 1123. 

action of, with alkali carbonates 
(Pauly), A., ii, 557. 
compounds of, with silicates (Schwarz 
and Mathis), A., ii, 318. 
action of sodium hypochlorite on 
(Joyner), T., 1114. 
action of sulphur monochloride on 
(Macbeth and Graham), A., ii, 

855. 

compounds of tin halides with (Biltz 
and Fischer), A., ii, 867. 
assimilation of, by higher plants 
(Prianichnikov), A., ii, 1159. 
excretion of (Hubbard and Munford) , 
A., i, 169. 

reaction of, with sodium liypobromite 
(Nanji and Shaw), A., ii, 874. 
detection and estimation of, in 
hydroxylamine hydrochloride 
(Gros), A., ii, 84. 

estimation of (Uevoltella), A., ii, 
269. 

estimation of, volumetrically (Till¬ 
mans and Kruger), A., ii, 36. 
estimation ofj in urine (Ljungdahl ; 
Mestrezat and Janet ; Lkvy- 
Simpson and Carroll), A., ii, 654. 

Ammoniates (Friedrichs) A., ii, 854, 
856. 
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Ammonium lithium (Benoit), A., ii, 
685. 

Ammonium compounds, cyclic, tauto- 
merism and fluorescence of (Izmail- 
ski), A., ii, 521. 

Ammonium salts, acid reaction of, to 
litmus (Gillet), A., ii, 416. 
action of bromine on (Simpson), A., ii, 
684. 

toxicity of (Underhill and Kap- 
sinow), A., i, 169. 

quaternary, formation of (Barnett, 
Cook, and Driscoll), T., 503. 
velocity of formation of (Dexter, 
McCTombie, and Scarborough), 
T., 1229. 

perhalides of (Chattaway and 
Hoyle), T., 654. 

Ammonium hydrogen carbonate, aqueous 
solutions of (Bonnier), A., ii, 858. 
chloride, crystal structure of (Wyck- 
off), A., ii, 26. 

intensive drying of (Smith), A., ii, 

628. 

equilibrium in the system, ferric 
chloride, water, and (Clen- 
dinnen), T, 1338. 
equilibrium of manganous chloride 
dihydrate and (Clendinnen and 
Rivett), T., 1344. 
equilibria in the systems, water, 
manganese, iron, cobalt, nickel, or 
copper chlorides and (Rivett and 
Clendinnen), T., 1634. 
spontaneous decomposition of (Fair- 
brother), A., ii, 27. 
action of agar-agar on solutions of 
(Rakuzin and Gonke), A., ii, 
465. 

tantalum fluoride (Hahn and Pat¬ 
ter), A., ii, 773. 

dichromate (Moles and GonzAlez), 

A., ii, 635. 

hydroxide, reaction of mercuious 
bromide with (Druce), A., ii, 421. 
hydroxides, quaternary, decomposition 
of (Demjanov and Dojarenko), 
A., i, 1193. 

iodide, equilibrium of lead iodide and 
(Demabrieux), A., ii, 565. 
bismuthochloroiodide (Vournazos), 
A., i, 759. 

molybdate, action of micro-organisms 
on (Levine and Jahr), A., i, 1267. 
nitrate, properties of (Perman and 
Saunders), T., 841; (Perman 
and Howells), T., 2128. 
allotropy of (Mondain-Monval), 
A.,u, 685. 

equilibrium of ammonia with 
(Halla and Hirschko), A., ii, 
761. 


Amm onium chloropalladite, crystal 
structure of (Dickinson). A., ii, 25. 
sulphate, equilibrium in the system, 
sulphuric acid, lithium sulphate, 
water, and (van Dorp), A., ii, 
621. 

effect of, on the growth of plants, 
aud on the availability of iron 
(J ones and Shive), A., i, 1848. 
sulphates, action of ethyl alcohol on 
(Dunnicliff), T., 476. 
hydrogen sulphate (Dunnicliff), T. ( 
731. 

sulphides (Thomas and Riding), T., 
1181. 


pofysulphides (Thomas and Riding), 
T., 1726. 

tetranitrodiamminecobaltiate (Thom¬ 
as), T., 617. 

Ammonium organic compounds, qua¬ 
ternary bases, physiological action 
of (KtJLz), A., l, 988. 

Ammonium radicle (Schlubach and v. 
Zwehl ; Schlubach and Miedel), 
A., i, 1068. 

Ampholytes, constitution of (Bjerrum), 
A., i, 444. 

Amygdalie acid, barium phosphate and 
sulphate of * (Helferich, LSwa, 
Nippe, and Riedel), A., i, 898. 

Amygdalin, constitution of (Kuhn), A., 
i, 589. 

detection of, in plant tissues (Rosen- 
thaler and Seiler), A., i, 278. 

terU Amyl hypochlorite (Chattaway and 
Bacreberg), T., 8002. 


5 ?soAxnyl-2-acetothienone, and its semi- 
carbazone (Steinkopf, Augkstad- 
Jensen aud Donat), A., i, 125. 
Amylase in plants (Sjoberg), A., i, 
275. 


complement of (Pringsheim and 
Fuchs), A., i, 965. 
hydrolysis of starch by (Sherman 
and Caldwell ; Sherman and 
Naylor), A., i, 262. 
protection of, by amino-acids, from 
inactivation (Sherman and Cald¬ 
well), A., i, 261. 

malt and pancreatic (Sherman), A., i, 
621. 


pancreatic (Willstatter, Wald- 
schmidt-Leitz, and Hesse), A., 
i, 507. 

effect of amino-acids on the activity 
of (Sherman and Walker), A., 
i, 1033. 

tsoAmyl-y-bromopropylmalonic acid, 
ethyl ester (Dox and Yoder), A., i, 
950. 

woAmyldeoxybensobL Seeo£*Diphenyl* 
f-methylhexan-a-ooe* 
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Amyldihexylamina, and its derivatives 
(Hups and Glenz), A.., i, 100. 

9-wo Amyl-0:10-dlhydroanthracene, 9- 
hydroxy- (KROLLPFEiFFERand Bran- 
scheid), A., i, 912. 

Amylene, behaviour of, with hydro¬ 
cyanic acid under the electric dis¬ 
charge (Franoesconi and Ciurlo), 
A., i, 1007. 

action of selenium oxychloride on 
(Frick), A., i, 890. 

n-Amylethylene. See A*-Heptene. 

1-iso Amylglyoxaline, 6-chloro-, and its 
picrate (Sarasin), A., i, 711. 

iso Amy lhy drohenxoin . See a/9-Diphenyl- 
e-methylhexane-ajS-diol. 

Amylodextrin (Reychler), A., i, 656. 

Amylodisulphurio acid, and its potass¬ 
ium salt (Tamba), A., i, 1181. 

Amylopeetin, nature of (Lino and 
Nanji), T., 2666. 

Amylose, polymerised, nature of (Ling 
and Nanji), T., 2006. 

8 -isoAmyloxyacridine, 2:5-diamino-, and 
its hydrochloride, and 2-nitro-5- 
amino- (Farbwerke vorm. Meister, 
Lucius, & Bruning), A., i, 1131. 

l-?i- Amylpiperidine, and its picrate 
(G. M. and R. Robinson), T., 541. 

3-n-Amylqninoline, and its saltB (v. 
Braun, PErzoLD, Seemann, and 
Schultheiss), A., i, 137. 

3-n-Amyl-1:2:8:4* and -5:6:7:8 tetra- 
hydroquinolines, and their salts and 
derivatives (v. Braun, Petzold, 
Seemann, andScHULTHEiss), A. ,i, 137. 

5-isoAmylthiolanthraquinone* 1 -butyl- 
sulphone (Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 
934. 

l-zsoAmylthiolisopropylthiolanthra- 
qninones (Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 
933. 

/3-Amyrin from Manilla elemi resin 
(Rollett and Bratkr), A., i, 588. 

3-Amyrin, monobromo-, acetate, and 
dibromo- (Rollett), A., i, 476. 

Anacardiwn occidentals, oil from the 
seeds of (Patel, Sudbobough, and 
Watson), A., i, 995. 

Anaesthetics, inhalation, narcosis by 
(Meyer and Hopff), A., i, 632. 

Antithetic action in relation to chemical 
constitution (Graf), A., i, 1265. 

Analysis, errors in (Hahn, Dornauf, 
and Otto), A., ii, 39. 
use of sodium peroxide in (Stern¬ 
berg), A., ii, 40. 

colorimetric, Ostwald colour standards 
for (y. Hahn), A., ii, 657. 
combustion (Lant), A., ii, 331. 
of volatile hygroscopic liquids 
(Shoesmith), A., ii, 254. 


Analysis, combustion, absorption of 
water by alumina in (Fisher, 
Faust, and Walden), A., ii, 88. 
electrolytic precipitation (Kolthoff), 
A., ii, 88, 256, 257, 260. 
electrometric, apparatus for (Pel- 
ling), A., ii, 779. 
vessel for (Bovie), A., ii, 176. 
use of the mercury electrode in 
(Kolthoff and Verzyl), A., ii, 
873. 

in bimetallic electrode systems 
(Willard and Fenwick), A., ii, 
83. 

with ferrocyanides (Trea*dwell and 
Chervet), A., i, 764. 
elementary volumetric (Hackspill 
and de HeeckeAen), A., ii, 578. 
gravimetric (Winkler), A., ii, 40, 
90. 

hydrolytic precipitation (Jxllinek 
and Krebs), A., ii, 871; (Jellinek 
and Czbrwinski), A , ii, 878. 
miorochemical (v. Szent-Gyorgyi), 
A., ii, 830. 

qualitative, of acids (Karaoglanov 
and Dimitrov), A., ii, 780. 
of principal anions (Fernandes and 
Gatti), A., ii, 429. 
of metals of the iron group (Huf- 
ferd), A., ii, 202. 
use of textile fibres in (Cole), A., 
ii, 94. 

quantitative, by means of the decree of 
supersaturation (Roder), A., ii, 83. 
spectroscopic (Meggers, Kiess, and 
Stimson), A., ii, 81; (Wels- 
bach), A., ii, 247, 780. 
use of the oxy-acetyleue blowpipe 
in (de Gramont), A., ii, 429. 
volumetric (Pozzi-Esoot), A., ii, 870. 
determination of the end-point in 
(Muller), A., ii, 82. 
use of amalgams in (Kano), A., ii, 
699, 700. 

use of bromates in (Smith), A., ii, 
573. 

replacement of iodine by ferric 
chloride in (Jellinek and 
Winogradoff), A., ii, 871. 

Andropogon Jwarancusa, essential oil 
from (Simonssn and Rau), A., i, 48. 

Anemoninie acid, synthesis of (Fujita), 
A., i, 535. 

Anethole dithiocyanate. See a-p-Meth- 
oxyphenyl-oj3-dithiocyanopropane. 

Anhalonidine, synthesis of (Spath), A., 
i, 479. 

Anhalonium alkaloids. See Cactus 
alkaloids. 

Anhydrite, hydration of (Weissen- 
bbuger), A., ii, 241, 
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Anbydro-8- aminohexahy drocarbazole - 
9-acetic aoid (Perkin and Riley), 
T., 2405. 

Anhydro-8-aminotetrahydrocarbazole- 
9-aoeticacid (Perkin and Riley), T., 
2404. 

Anhydro-S-bromoindoxyl-a-d'-bromo- 
antbranilide (Heller and Lauth), 
A., i, 862. 

Anhydro-5-bromoit&tin-a-4'-bromo- 
anthranilide (Heller and Lauth), 
A., i, 852. 

Anhydrodiketohydrindenes, coloured, 
constitution of (Radulescu and 
Tanasescu), A., i, 1211. 

Anbydroeogonine hydrochloride, penta- 
mercunchloride of (de Jong), A., i, 
1222. 

Anbydro-epigluoosamine hydrochloride 
(Levene and Meyer), A., i, 445. 

Anhydromethylglucoside oleate (Gil¬ 
christ), A., i, 297. 

Anbydropbenylacetylindigotinmalonic 
aoid, ethyl ester (Posner and Pye), 
A., i, 258. 

a- and 0-Anbydropilooarpio acids, and 

their hydrochlorides and derivatives 
(Max and Michel Polonovski), A., 
i, 129. 

Anhydroyohimbic acid, sulphuric ester 
(Barger and Fieli»), T., 1041. 

Anilides, catalytic decomposition of 
(Mailhe), A., i, 777. 
action of alcohols on (Mailhe), A., i, 
199. 

Aniline, ultra-violet absorption spectra 
of (Klingstedt), A., li, 106. 
action of sunlight on aqueous solutions 
of (Kunz-Krause and Manicke), 
A., i, 199. 

melting-point curves of binary mix¬ 
tures of crotononitrile, viuyl- 
acetonitrile, and (La fortune), A., 
i, 1193. 

reaction between acetylene and, at 
high temperatures (Majima, Unno, 
and Ono), A., i, 136. 
reaction between aldehydes and 
ketones and (Oddo and Tognao- 
chini), A., i, 225. 
interaction of chloroacetic acid and 
(Nodzu and Komatsu), A., i, 200. 

Aniline, p-nitro-, diazotisation of 
(C. and H. Sunder), A., i, 861. 
tetranitro -, solubility of, in organic 
solvents (Taylor and Rinkkn- 
bach), A., i, 672. 
reactions of (Davies and James), 
A., i, 552. 

Anilines, substituted, velocity of reaction 
between chloronitrohydrocarbons and 
(Links), A., i, 568. 


Aniline^p-sulpbonio acid, o-bromo-, and 
its aniline salt (Scott and Cohen), 
T., 8185. 

Anilinoacetyl-p-anUidine, 3-nitro- (Re- 
verdin), A., i, 821. 

)8-Anilino-a-cbloroaoetylaorylio aoid, 
ethyl ester (Benary and Konrad), 
A., i, 241. 

Anilinodiazo-2-metbylqninoline, and 
p-nitro-, hydrochlorides (Adam), A., 
i, 1129. 

0 - Anilino-oa-diphenoxy-jS-anisoylpro- 
pionic-j8-lactam (Staudinger and 
Schneider), A., i, 466. 

/8* Anilino-aa-diphenoxy-0-phenylpro- 
pionic-j3-lactam (Staudinger and 
Schneider), A., i, 466. 

Anilinodipbenyl, aminonitro-, bromo- 
nitro-, and cfrnitro-derivatives 
(GarcIa BANtis and Guiteras), 
A., i, 202. 

4-Anilino-l:8 dipbenyltriazolone 

(Busch, MOller, and Schwarz), 
A., i, 865. 

£-Anilinoethyl alcohol, and o- and 
p-chloro- (Adams and Segur), A., i, 
458. 

o-Anilino-a-bydroxy-4:5*dimetboxy- 
bomophthalanilic acid, aniline salt 
(Kuroda and Perkin), T., 2104. 

a-Anilino*a-hydroxybomopbtbalanilio 
aoid, aniline Balt (Kuroda and 
Perkin), T., 2107. 

3 -Anilino-a-hydroxy-a-metbylpropionio 
acid (Les Etablissementh Poulenc 
FrIches), A., i, 1001. 

2-Anilino- 5- hydroxy-1:4naphthaquin- 
one, cliloro-derivatives (Wheeler, 
Dawson, and McEwen), A., i, 
1020. 

5'-Anilino-2'-hydroxy-2-phenylphen- 
antbriminazole (A. G. ana G. G. 
Sircar), T., 1564. 

Anilinoketo-(a3-benzoonm&ronylidene)- 
dihydronaphthalenes (Fries and 
Ehlers), A., i, 830. 

Anilinoketo( 5'-bromo-a£-benzooumar- 
onylidene )dibydronapbtbalenes( Fries 
ana Ehlers), A., i, 880. 

Anilinolactic aoid, preparation of homo- 
logues of (Les Etablissements 
Poulenc Fr4res), A., i, 1001. 

p-Anilinomethyleneoamphor, chloro- 
(Rupe and Diehl), A., i, 117. 

Anilinometbylglyoxime, and its nickel 
salt (Ponzio and Avogadro), A., i, 
855. 

1 -Anilinonapbthalene, 2-nitro- (Yesely 
and Dvorak), A., i, 661. 

2- Anilino-1:4-napbtbaqninone, 8:2-p-di- 
chloro- (Fries and Ochwat), A., i, 
843. 
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1- Anilino-jS-sutphthol, and its hydro¬ 
chloride and methyl ether (Wahl and 
Lantz), A., i, 210. 

3- Anilino-2-o-nitrophenylthiol-1:4- 
naphthaquinorfe (Fries and Ouhwat), 
A., i, 842. 

£-Anilino-a-phenoxy-£0-diphenyl-a- 
ethylpropionic-0-lactam (S r a u dinger 
and Schneider), A., i, 465. 

jS-Anilino-jB-phenyl-aa-dibeniyl- 
propionic-8-lactam (Staudingeb, 
Schneider, Scuotz, and Strong), 
A., i, 469. 

Anilinophenylforaian (Ponzio and 
Avogadro), A., i, 855. 

a-Anilinophenylglyoxime, and its dtriv- 
atives (Ponzio and Avogadro), A., i, 
855. 

& •Anilinophenylglyoxime , and its salts 
and diacetyl derivative (Ponzio and 
Avogadro), A., i, 855. 

Anilinophenyl-lactic acid (Lks £tablis- 
sements Poulenc FrI:res), A., i, 
1001. 

4- Anilino-l'phenyl’3-methyltriasolone, 

and its nitroso-derivative (Busch, 
MOllkr, and Schwarz), A., i, 866. 

4-Anilfno S phenylphenanthriminasole, 
3'-nitro- (A. C. and G. C. Sircar), 
T., 1564. 

$- Anilino-a-2-phenylquinoly lethanol 

(Society of Chemical Industry in 
Ba^le), A., i, 149. 

7 -Anilinopropyl alcohol, and o - and 
p-chloro- (Pierce and Adams), A, 
i, 484. 

2- Anilinopyridine picrate (Tschhschi- 
babin), A.,i, 598. 

3- AniUno-4:l:2-thiodi&zole (Fromm, 

Layer, and Nerz), A., i, 1240. 

3-Anilino-5-thiol-4-phenyl-1:2;4-tri- 
asole, derivatives of (Fromm, Layer, 
and Nerz), A., i, 1240. 

3- Anilino-5*thiol-4:l:2-thiodiaiole, de¬ 
rivatives of (Fromm, Layer, and 
Nerz), A., i, 1240. 

4 AnUinothionaphthaoonmarin, and 3- 
chloro- (Smiles and Hart), T., 
2912. 

4- Anilo-2-hydroxy-l(oxythionaph- 
thenylidene)dihydro naphthalene 

(Fries and Khlers), A., i, 829. 

Animali, age and chemical development 
in (Moulton), A., i, 1256. 
marine, copper and zinc in (Seveby), 
A., i, 415. 

chemistry of oils from (Andr&), A., 
i, 878. 

Animal produots, sublimation of (Vie- 
hoener), A., ii, 585. 
tissues, heat-stable catalyst in 
(Clifford), A., i, 1147. 

CXXIV. ii. 


Animal tissues, effect of insulin on 
glycogen in (Dudley and Mar- 
rian), A., i, 978. 

absorption of potassium salts by 
(Stanton), A m i, 508. 

Anions, detection of (Fernandes and 
Gatti), A., ii, 429. 

Anisio aoid, esters of (Radcliffe and 
Brindley), A., i, 110. 
jj-Anisidinomethylenecamphor, and its 
acetyl derivative (Rupe and Diehl), 
A., 1,118. 

l-o-Anisidino-3-naphthol (Wahl and 
Lantz), A., i, 210, 

Anisole (phenyl methyl ether), influenoe 
of, on the Grignard reaction (Majima 
and Kotake), A., i, 482. 

Anisole, bromoamiuo-, bromonitro-, and 
nitroamino- derivatives of (Heller 
aud Georgi), A., i, 1092. 
frinitro-, equilibrium of picryl sul¬ 
phide with (Chaumeil and 
Thomas), A., i, 673. 

Anisoles, nitro-, preparation of (van 

Ear), A., i, 208 . 

Anisole-2:3-quinone-3-diazide, 5-nitro- 
(Heller and Georui), A., i, 1092. 
l-Anisoyl-9-oxanthronyl (Scholl, Deh- 
nekt, and Semp), A., i, 808. 
l-Anisylasp&ragine (Lutz), A., i, 457. 
p Anisyloarbamic aoid, 7 -chloropropyl 
ester (Pierce and Adams), A., 1 , 484. 
j3-Anisyl-/8-dimethylaminoethyloarbinol, 
and its derivatives (Mannich and 
Lammering), A., i, 44. 
p Anisyldimethylcarbinol (Skraup and 
Fkeundlich), A., i, 669. 

4-/>-Anisy 1-2:6-dimethy lpyranhy drone 
(Schneider and Jacobi), A., i, 1112. 
4-^-Anisyl-2:6 dimethylpyrylium salts 
(Schneider and Jacobi), A., i, 1112. 
a-Anisyl-a-ethylbntaldehyde, and its 
8emicarbazone (Tiffeneau and 
L£vy), A., i, 788. 

a-Anisyl-£-ethylbutane-ajS-diol (Tiffe¬ 
neau and Levy), A., i, 788. 
Anisylideneaoetylaeetone hydrochloride 
(Vorlander, Osterbubg, and Meye), 
A., i, 683. 

Anisylidene-p-aminoasotolnene, iso¬ 
tropic forms of(GAUBERT), A., i, 491. 
Anisylideneaniline, compound of benzyl- 
ideneaniline and (Pascal), A., i, 1090. 
4-^-Anisylidenehydantoin-8-a-proplonio 
acid, and its ethyl ester (Hahn, 
Kelley, and Schaeffer), A., i, 487. 
p-Anisylpropionio acid, a-oximino- 
(Grakacher, Gero, Ofner, Klop- 
fenstein, and Schlatter), A., i, 
707. 

A-p-Anisylpropylene (Skraup and 
Fkeundlich), A., i, 669. 

ss 
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2-^-Anisyl quinoline, 3-hydroxy-, and 
its salts (Bargrllini and Berlin- 
gozzi), A , i, 483. 

p-Anisylthioaeetodiethylamide (Kind* 
ler, Bukghard, Finndorf, Dehn, 
Giese, and K&rdtng), A., i, 572. 

o* and p-Anisylthiocarbimidei (Dains, 
Brewster, and Olander), A., i, 
324. 

^-Aniiyl vinyl ketone and its dibromide 
(Mannich and Lammering), A., i, 
44. 

Annual General Meeting, T., 922. 

Anodes, aluminium, electrolysis with 
(Jeffrey), A., ii, 729. 

Anthoeyanins in plants, (Jonesoo), A., 
i, 77. 

formation of, from flavonols (Noack), 
A., i, 937. 

Anthraoene, constitution of (Ch allenor 
and Ingold), T., 2066. 
formula of (Orelkin), A., i, 1082. 
crystalliue structure of (Bragg), A., i, 
661. 

molecular refraction of (Kroll- 
pfeiffkr), A., ii, 102; (v. 

Steiger), A., ii, 349. 
spectrochemistry of (v. Auwbrb and 

Krollpfeiffek), A., ii, 101. 
ultra-violet absorption spectra of 
(Hyatt), A., ii, 810. 
vapour pressure and latent heat of 
vaporisation of (Nelson and Sense- 
man), A., i, 774. 

action of sulphur chloride on (Fried- 
lander and Simon), A., i, 1C9. 

Anthracene, dihydroxy-derivatives 
(Hall and Perkin), T., 2032. 
witfsothio-, derivatives of (Heilbron 
and Heaton), T., 173. 

Anthraoene series, studies in the (Bar¬ 
nett and Matthews), T., 380, 2549 ; 
Barnett, Cook, and Matthews), 
T., 1994 ; (Barnett and Cook), T., 
2631. 

9-Anthracyl mercaptan, and its sodium 
salt and methyl ether (Petri and 
Stark), A., i, 775. 

sulphide (Petri and Stark), A., i, 
775. 

l:2-Anthradiol (Hall and Perkin), T., 
2035. 

woAnthraflavic acid, preparation of 
(Hall and Perkin), t., 20. 

Anthragallol anthranol, preparation 
and derivatives of (Brbare and Per¬ 
kin), T., 2606. 

Anthraffallol dianthrone, and its hexa- 
acetyl derivative (Breare and Per¬ 
kin), T., 2608. 

Anthragallol dianthroncqninone (Bre¬ 
are and Perkin), T., 2609. 


Anthranilio acid, methyl ester, in 
grapes (Power and Ohesnut), A., 
i, 280. 

toluene-p-sulphonate (Heller and 
Grundmann), A., 1, 246. 

Anthranilio add, 4-chloro-, methyl eater 
and benzoyl derivative (Hunn), A., i, 
467. 

Anthranol alkyl ethers (Barnett, Cook, 
and Matthews), T., 2002 . 

Anthranol blue, constitution of (Mason), 
T., 1548. 

Anthranol dianthranol, octa-acetyl 
derivative (Breare and Perkin), 
T., 2608. 

0-Anthranolsulphonio aoid, sodium salt, 
and its use in textile printing (Batte- 
gay and Brandt), A., i, 1103. 

Anthranyl phosphate (Barnett, Cook, 
and Matthews), T., 2007. 

a-Anthrapinacolin (Barnett and 
Matthews), T., 391. 

Anthraquinone, vapour pressure and 
latent heat of vaporisation of 
(Nelson and Senseman), A., i, 
774. 

sulphonation of, with mercury as 
catalyst (Clough), A., i, 46. 
compounds, /3 halogen-substituted 
(Atack), A., i, 345. 
monoxime, Beckmann transformation 
in, and its derivatives (Beckmann, 
Liemche, and v. Philifpsberg), 
A., l, 233. 

derivatives of (Hoffman and Reid), 
A., i, 933. 

diazonium hydroxides of (Battegay 
and B&ha), A., i, 861. 

Anthraquinone, l:4-rffamino-, 4-amino- 
1 -hydroxy-, 1:5 rffamino-8-hy- 
droxy-, and tfiarainodihydroxy-, 
acetyl, benzoyl, and anisoyl deriv¬ 
atives (Grandmougin), A., i, 117. 
chloronitro- and chloronitroso-deriv- 
atives (Kopetsciini), A., i, 1021. 
hydroxy-derivatives, leduction pro¬ 
ducts of (Hall and Perkin), 
T., 2029 ; (Breaks and Perkin), 
T., 2603. 

effect of, on electrical conductivity 
of solutions of boric acid (BOese- 
ken, Anema, and Brevet), A., 
i, 210. 

1:2:6:7 -^rahydroxy- (Bistrzycki 

and Krauer), A., i, 1211. 
dithio- (Heilbron and Heaton), T., 
182. 

Anthraquinone series, reduction in 
(Battegay and Huebxr), A.,i, 1104. 

Anthraquinoneisoamyl-5 wopropyldi- 
sulphone (Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 
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Anthraquinonebenxy 1-1 - woam y ldisul- 

phonei (Huffman and Reid), A., i, 
933. 

Jmthraquinonebenzyl- 1-butyldisul- 
pbones (Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 
933. 

Anthraquinonebenxyl-l-ethyldisul- 
phonei (Hoffman and Reid), A.,i, 
933. 

Anthraquinonebenzyl-1 -methyldisul- 

phonei (Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 
933. 

Anthraquinonebenxyll-propyldiinl- 

phonea (Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 
933. 

Anthraquinonebutyl-5-isopropyldiBul- 
pbone (Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 
933. 

Anthraqninonediazonium amalgam 
(Battegay and B£ha), A., i, 1141. 
Anthr aquinone-ethy 1- 5 • isopropy ldisul- 
pbone (Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 
933. 

Anthraqninonemethy 1-5 isopropyldisul- 
phone (Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 
933. 

Anthyaquinone-tt- and wo-propyl-5-wo- 
propyldianlphones (Hoffman and 
Reid), A., i, 933. 

Anthraqninone l-isopropylsulphone 
(Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 933. 
Anthraquinonesulphonie aeids, aryl- 
ammo salts (Perkin and Sewell), 
A., i, 234. 

sodium aalt9, destructive distillation 
of (Perkin and Sewell), T., 3032. 
Anthraquinyl diphenyl ether, meso-di- 
thio- (IIeilbron and Heaton), T., 
180. 

2-Anthrol, preparation of (Hall and 
Perkin), T., 2035. 

Anthrone, preparation of, and its acetate 
and benzoate (Barnett and Mat¬ 
thews), T., 389. 

action of Grignard reagents on 
(Krollpfkiffer and Branscheid ; 
Sikgliiz and Marx), A., i, 912. 
9-Anthrone, chloro-derivatives, and 4- 
chloro-10-bromo- (Barnett and Mat¬ 
thews), T., 2553. 

/3-me.w-Anthroylacrylic acid, and its 
salts, and methyl ester (Oddy), A., i, 
1099. 

9-Anthryl dithiochloride, disulphide, 
and thiosulphates, and their derivatives 
(Friedlander and Simon), A., i, 
109. 

9-Anthryltbiolacetic acid, and its de¬ 
rivatives (Friedlander and Simon), 
A., i, 109. 

Anti-agglutinin, isolation of (Fuji- 
wara), A., i, 1151. 


Anti-ensymei (Abderhalden and 
Wertheimer), A., i, 604 ; (Sloytzov 
and Xenophontova), A., i, 625. 
Antiketogenesii (Shaffer), A., i, 166; 

(Ringer), A., i, 266. 

Antilaccase. See Antipbenolase. 
Antimony, atomic weight of (Muzaffar), 
A., ii, 771. 

luminescence of solidifying (Karrer), 
A., ii, 811. 

electrochemical properties of (Grubs 
and Schweigardt), A., ii, 457. 
isotopes of (Aston), A., ii, 32. 
Antimony alloys with aluminium and 
with zinc (Sauerwald), A., ii, 
172. 

with bismuth and zinc, electrochem¬ 
istry of (Kremann, Langbauer, 
and Rauch), A., ii, 825. 
with lead (Dean), A., ii, 637. 
e’ectric potential of (Muzaffar), 
A., ii, 726. 

with nickel and sulphur (Guertlkr 
and Schack), A., ii, 424. 

Antimony compounds, action of, on fer¬ 
mentation in the organism (Smoro- 
dincev and Iliin), A., i, 1246. 
Antimony perchlorate (Fichter and 
Jenny), A., ii, 245. 
trichloride, absorption of light by 
(Macbeth and Maxwell), T., 
370, 

equilibria of, with jS-ohloro- and a - 
nitro-naphthalenes (Yasiliev), 
A., ii, 395. 

compound of benzamide and (Bel- 
laden and Astengo), A, i, 
1010. 

trihydride, electrolytic formation of 
(Sand, Weeks, and Worrell), 
T., 456. 

detection of (Weeks), A., ii, 439. 
Antimonious hydroxides (Lea and 
Wood), T., 259. 

Antimony trioxide (antimonious oxide), 
crystal structure of (Bozorth), A. # 
ii, 632. 

^?e?itoxide, hydrates of (Jandrr and 
Simon), A.,ii, 772. 

Antimony organic compounds (God. 
dard), T., 2815 ; (Kauffmann), A,, 
i, 874 ; (Weinland and Scholder) 
A., i, 1196. 

Antimony detection, estimation, and 
separation : — 

detection of (Ortodocsu and Ressy), 
A., ii, 659. 

detection of, by Reinsch’s test 
(Evans), A., ii, 696, 876. 
detection of small quantities of, in 
biological liquids (Caille and 
Viel), A., ii, 685. 
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Antimony detection, estimation, and 
separation:— 

estimation of (Lassieur and Las¬ 
sieur), A., ii, 438. 

estimation of, electrolytically (Las¬ 
sieur), A., ii, 600. 

estimation of, electrometrically (Zintl 
and Wattenberg), A., ii, 253. 
estimation of, oxidimetrically (Knop), 
A., ii, 881. 

estimation of, by sinter-oxidation 
(Feigl and Schorr), A., ii, 784. 
estimation of, and separation from 
arsenic and tin (Jarvinen), A., ii, 
254. 

estimation of, and its separation from 
tin (Wenger and Paraud), A., ii, 
700. 

separation of, from tin and arsenic 
(Luff), A., ii, 678. 

Antimony eleetrode. See Electrode. 

Anti-oxygens (Mourku and Dufraisse), 
A., i, 91, 267 ; ii, 308.. 

Antipepsin (Stolz\ A., i, 1253. 

Antiphenolase (Bach and Engel- 
hardt), A., i, 412. 

Antipyretics, effect of, on the distribu¬ 
tion of nitrogen in(MoiUNAKA), A., i, 
1040. 

Antipyrine (1 -phenyl-2\$-dim ethyl-5- 
pyrazolone ), polymorphism of 
(Gaubert), A., i, 154. 
equilibrium of caffeine, water, and 
(Kbemann and Janetzky), A., i, 
949. 

detection of (Fabrk), A., ii, 99. 
estimation of, iodometncally (Kolt- 
hoff), A., ii, 270. 

fi-Antipyrylammo-3-ethoxyaoridine 
(Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lu¬ 
cius, & Bruning), A., ii, 1130. 

Antitbrombin, antihaemolytic effect of 
(Cohmovici), A., i, 1037. 

Antitrypsin (Slovtzov and Xenophon- 
tova), A., i, 625. 

equilibrium between trypsin and 
(Hussey and Noutiiop), A., i, 261. 

Apis rrulltfera (bee), enzymes of the 
alimentary canal of (Pavlovski and 
Zarin), A., i, 626. 

Apophyllenic acid(KiBPAL and Reiter), 
A., 1, 1225. 

Apples, acids of (Franzen and Hel- 
wert), A., i, 637. 

odorous constituents of (Power and 
Chesnut), A., i, 278. 
constituents of the wax coating of 
(Sando), A., i, 990. 
respiration of seeds of (Harrington), 
A., i, 424. 

Apple trees, nitrogen reserve in 
(Roberts), A., i, 884. 


Aquonentamminecobaltio salts. See 

under Cobalt. 

Aquopentammine magnesium chloride. 
See under Magnesium. 

Arabinio add, and its salts, optical 
rotation of (Rakuzin), A., i, 586. 

Arabinose, preparation of (Harding), 
A., i, 898. 

fermentation of, by bacteria (Fred, 
Peterson, and Anderson), A., i, 
1157. 

Arachidic acid, structure of (£hrrn- 
stein and SruEWBR), A., i, 1057. 

Arbutin (Macbeth and Mackay), T., 
717. 

Argentite, photoelectrical sensitivity of 
(Coblentz), A., ii, 61. 

Argentojarosite (Schallrr ; Schempp), 
A., ii, 503. 

Arginase (Clementi), A., i, 416. 
detection of, volumetrically (Cle¬ 
menti), A., ii, 271. 

Arginine, decomposition of, in the liver 
{Felix and Tomita), A., i, 729. 

d -Arginine dipicrate (Thomas, Kapf- 
hammer, and Flaschentragbr), A., 

i, 62. 

Argol, analysis of (Chrm. Fabrik vorm. 
Goldenburg, Geromont & Cie), A., 

ii, 886. 

Argon, spectra of (Shaver), A., ii, 
199. 

spectra of ionised potassium and of 
(Zeeman and Dik), A., ii, 670. 
ionisation of, on collision with elec¬ 
trons (Ayres), A., ii, 111. 
excitation and ionisation potentials of 
(Hertz), A., ii, 281. 
radiation and ionisation potentials of 
(Hicks), A., ii, 209, 
vapour pressure of (Born), A., ii, 376. 
hydrates (de Forckanp), A., ii, 239. 

Aristoloohic aoid (Castille), A., i, 236. 

Aromatic compounds, catalytic hydr¬ 
ogenation of, with platinum (Will- 
statter and Seitz), A., i, 771. 
reactions of (Angeli), A., i, 1003. 
reactivity of halogens in (Rhein- 
lander), T., 3099. 
effect of ethoxy-groups on the bacteri¬ 
cidal action of (Hirachfeldsr and 
Fankow), A., i, 986. 
polynuclear, spectrochemistry of 
(Krollpfeiffer ; v. Auwers 
and Krollpfeiffer), A., ii, 101. 
molecular configurations of (Chris¬ 
tie and Kenner), T., 779 ; 
(Burton and Kenner), T., 
1043 ; (Christie, James, and 
Kenner), T., 1948. 

Arsenate-metal adds, complex (DEDE) f 
A., ii, 31. 
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Amnio, tingle potential of (Kahlen- 
brrg and Steinle), A., ii, 725. 
vapour pressure of (Horiba), A., ii, 
316 . 

in blood after salvarsan treatment 
(Fordycb, Rosen, and Myers), 
A., i, 1263. 

in cerebrospinal fluid (Voegti.in, 
Smith, Dyer, and Thompson), 
A., i, 1040; (Cornwall and 
Myers), A., i, 1263. 
content of, in the human body 
(Billeter and Marfurt), A., i, 
1260. 

action of, on protoplasm (Voegtlin, 
Dyer, and Leonard), A., i, 1266. 

Amnio alloys with tin (Mansuri), T., 
214. 

Arsenie compounds, action of, on 
fermentation in the organism (Smoro- 
dincev and Iliin), A., i, 1246. 

Arsenio trichloride, absorption of light 
by (Macbeth and Maxwell), T., 
370. 

halides, preparation of (Oddo and 
Giachkry), A., ii, 316. 
tn'oxide (artenious oxide), crystal 
structure of (Bozorth), A., ii, 
632. 

physical properties of aqueous solu¬ 
tions of ( Anderson and Storey), 
A., ii, 486. 

Arsenio aoid, estimation of, ioilo- 
metrically (Kolthoff), A., ii, 86. 
Amnions aoid, oxidation of, by 
bromic acid (Chodkowski), A., 
ii, 889. 

reducing action of (Kohn), A., ii, 
238. 

reduction of chlorates and iodates 
by (Kurina), A., ii, 304. 
Amnites, titration of, with perman¬ 
ganate (Hall and Carlson), A., ii, 
658. 

Arsenio trisulphide sols, absorption 
spectrum of (Boutaric and 
vuillaume), A., ii, 596. 
action of light on (Murphy and 
Mathews), A., ii, 156. 
sulphides, equilibria of sols of (Bhat- 
nagar and Rao), A., ii, 756. 

Amnio organic compounds (Albert^ 
A., i, 70; (Binz and Ludwig), A., 
i, 161; (Lewis and Cheetham), 
A., i, 407 ; (Lewis and Hamilton ; 
Wieland and Kulbnkampff), A., 
i, 499; (Johnson and Adams), A., 
i, 724 ; (LiEBand Wintersteiner), 
A., i, 878; (Margulies), A., i, 
969. 

distribution and elimination of, in the 
body (Bulmer), A., i, 1040. 


Amnio organic compounds, aliphatic, 
preparation of (Les Etablisse- 
ments Poulenc Fr&re8 and 
Oechslin), A., i, 664. 
estimation of carbon and hydrogen 
in (Falkov *&d Raiziss). A., ii, 
836. 

Arsenio detection, estimation, and 
separation 

Reinsch test for (Evans), A., ii, 696, 
875. 

detection of minute quantities of 
(Billeter; Rupp and Muschiol), 
A., ii, 835. 

estimation of (Billeter and Mar¬ 
furt ; Poussigues), A., ii, 786 ; 

• (Eschwexler and ROhrs), A., ii, 
787. 

estimation of, electrometrically (Zintl 
and Wattenrkrg), A., i, 253. 
apparatus for estimation of, electro- 
Jytically (Monier-Williams), A., 
ii, 252. 

estimation of, by sin ter-oxidation 
(Feiol and Schorr), A., ii, 784. 
estimation of, in arsenobenzenes 
(Myttenaere), A., ii, 875. 
estimation of, in foods (Hann), A., ii, 
787. 

estimation of, in gelatin (Mehurin), 
A., ii, 891. 

estimation of, in organic compounds 
(StollA and Fechtig), A., ii, 
335. 

estimation of, in steel (Mazzktti and 
Agostini), A., ii, 606. 
estimation of, in toxicology (Lewis), 
A., ii, 787. 

estimation of, and separation from 
antimony and tin (Jarvinen), A., 
ii, 254. 

separation of (Tarugi), A., ii, 180. 
separation of, from antimony and tin 
(Luff), A., ii, 578 ; (Moser), A., 
ii, 788. 

separation of tin and (McCay), A., 
ii, 509. 

p-Arsonobcnianilido (Lewis and Hamil¬ 
ton), A., i, 500. 

^-Amnobenxanthranilide (Lewis and 
Hamilton), A., i, 500. 

Arsenobensene, 3:8'-diamino-4:4 '-di¬ 

hydroxy-, dihydrochloride. See 
8a)varban. 

dinitrate and dipicrate (Gray), T., 
640. 

l:2-Amnobensono, 4-amino-, and its 
hydrochloride (Lies and Winter* 
stein), A., i, 873. 

l:4-Amnobenseno, 2-chloro- and 2- 
hydroxy- (Lieb and Winterstkin), 
A., i, 874. 
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Arzeiiobe&senei, preparation of (Mar- 
gulies), A., i, 969. 
estimation of arsenic in (Mytten- 
aere), A., ii, 875. 

^-Arsenobenzo-p-anisidide (Lewis and 
Hamilton), A., i, 500. 

jp-Anenobenzo-a-naphthylidide (Lewis 
and Hamilton), A., i, 500. 

p- Arienobenzo-^* phene tidide (Lewis and 
Hamilton), A., i, 500. 

p-ArsenobeniO'jP-xylidide (Lewis and 
Hamilton), A., i, 500. 

1 -p Arsenodiphenyl-di(4-amino-5-pyr¬ 
azolone carbamate (Farbwerke 
yorm. Meister, Lucius, & Brun- 
ino), A., i, 858. 

o- and p-Arsenophenylenes (Lieb aiyl 
Wintersteinkr), A., i, 408. 

Arsenoxides, preparation of (Margu- 
lies), A., i, 969. 

Arsinebenzanisidides, p-cZZbromo-, p-di - 
chloro-, and p-diiodo- (Lewis and 
Hamilton), A., i, 500. 

Ariinebenzethylanilide, p-cZichloro- and 
p-rfiiodo- (Lewis and Hamilton), 
A., i, 500. 

Arsinebenz-p-pbenetidide, p-diiodo- 
(Lewis and Hamilton), A., i, 500. 

Arsinic acid, derivatives of, and their 
molecular weights (Lorenz and 
Brehmer), A., i, 265. 

Ariinio acids, conductivity of (Lorenz 
and Brehmer), A., ii, 822. 

Arsinio acids, substituted, affinity con¬ 
stants of (Lorenz and Brehmer), 
A., i, 406. 

hydroxy-, aliphatic, manufacture of 
(Les tablissements Poulenc 
Fibres and Oechslin), A., i, 
906. 

p-Arsinobenzanilide (Lewis and Hamil¬ 
ton), A., i, 500. 

p-Arsinobenzanisidides (Lewis and 
Hamilton), A., i, 500. 

p-Arsinobenzanthranilide (Lewis and 
Hamilton), A., i, 500. 

o-Arsinobenzoyl chloride, dZchloro-, and 
its condensations, with aromatic hydro¬ 
carbons and ethers (Lewis and Cheet- 
ham), A., i, 407. 

p-Arsinobenzoylarsanilide, and its hy¬ 
drate (Lewis and Hamilton), A., i, 
600. 

Arsino-magneiium compounds (Job and 
Reich), A., i, 873. 

Arsinoaeetic acid (Huismann, Callskn, 
and GrOttefirn), A., i, 664. 

Arsphenamine. See Salvarsan. 

Arsylene, physiological action of (Kat- 
zenelbooen), A., i, 421. 

Artemisia ;, santonin from species of 
Viehokver and Capen), A,, i, 1023. 


Artemisio acid, constitntion of (Bee 
tolo), A., i, 1018. 

Artemisin, constitution of (Bebtolo), 
A., i, 1108. 

acetyl derivative, and its derivatives 
(Bertolo), A., i, 1108. 

Aryl phosphates, preparation of (Chem- 
ische Fabrik Griesheim-Elek- 
tron), A., i, 920. 

j8-Arylamino-etbanols, synthesis of 
(Adams and Segue), A., i, 457. 
l-Arylamino-0-napbtbols (Wahl and 
Lantz), A., i, 209. 

Aryldialkyl glycols, dehydration of, by 
beat and acids (Tiffkneau ana 
LtfVY), A., i, 788. 

hypnotic properties of (Tiffeneau 
and Dorlencourt), A., i, 676. 
Aryldiazoninm salts, condensation of 
alkjlated inalonio acids with 
(Walker), T., 2775. 
Arylformamides, decomposition of 
(Mailhe), A., i, 458. 
Arylhydroxylamines,3-mtro*(BoRSCHE), 
A., i, 778, 1091. 

1-Arylnaphthylamines, 2-hydroxy-, pre¬ 
paration of (SocutrB Anonyme des 
Matures Color antes, Wahl, and 
Laniz), A., i, 674. 

Arvlpyridinium salts, structure and 
fluorescence of (Izmailski), A., ii, 
521, 522. 

Arysulphonhalogeno-amides, salts, use 
of, in the estimation and iodin- 
ation of phenols (Roberts), T., 
2707. 

Arylthiocarbimides, preparation of 
(Dains, Brewsier, and Olander), 
A.,i, 323. 

Asbestos, liltration of (Craig), A., ii, 
694. 

platinised, ad&orption of carbon mon¬ 
oxide and hydrogen by (Pollard), 
A., ii, 381. 

Asparagine, synthesis and degradation 
of. in plants (Prianischnikov), A., 
i, 273. 

d- and Z-Asparagine in lupines (Piutit), 
A., i, 885. 

Z-Aspartio acid, and its alkali salts, 
optical rotation of (Rakuzin), A., i, 
545. 

Aspergillus niger , formation of citiic 
acid by (Butkewitsch), A., i, 
519. 

effect of copper salts on the growth of 
(Molliard), A., i, 76. 
nitrogenous bases in the mycelium of 
(Vorbrodt), A., i, 987. 

Assimilation of carbon dioxide (Thun- 
berg ; Weigert), A., i, 1271. 
plant. See Plants. 
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Asymmetric compound*, synthesis of 
(Eklenmeyer and Erlenmeyer), 
A., i, 215; (Bredig, Mangold, 
and Williams), A., i, 1012. 
resolution of (Cohen), T., 2716. 
Atmospheric air, spectrograpliic ex¬ 
amination of (Aston), A., ii, 
487 • 

ultra-violet spectrum of (Hopfield), 
A., ii, 1. 

absorption of the gases of, by water 
(Costr), A., ii, 852. 
explosion of mixtures of carbon mon¬ 
oxide and, at high pressures (Bone, 
Hewitt, and Townend), T., 2008. 
combustion of mixtures of carbon 
monoxide, hydrogen, and (Patman 
and Wheeler), T., 1251. 
propagation of flame in mixtures of 
paraffins with (Mason), T., 210; 
(Payman and Wheeler), T., 426. 
estimation of lelative humidity of 
(Obermillkr and Goertz), A., ii. 
781. 

estimation of carbon monoxide in 
(Nicloux), A., ii, 578 ; (Sinnatt 
and Slater), A., ii, 655 ; (Sayers, 
Yant, and Jones), A., ii, 789 ; 
(Andriska), A., ii, 876. 
estimation of ethyl ether in (Hag¬ 
gard), A., ii, 343. 

Atoms, structure of (Hargreaves), A., 
ii, 19; (Reyciiler; van der 
Berg), A., ii, 232. 

Bohr’s theory of (Sidgwick), T., 
725; (Bohr and Coster), A., ii, 
110; (Smith), A., ii, 844. 
and line spectra (Bohr), A., ii, 
629. 

and paramagnetism (Cabrera), A., 
ii, 123; (Dauvillier), A., ii, 
609. 

and reactions (Prins), A., ii, 627. 
and the quantum theory (Boiir), 
A., ii, 478. 

Whittaker’s quantum mechanism in 
(Lorrntz), A., ii, 311. 

Bohr’s model of (Born and Heisen¬ 
berg), A., ii, 478. 

dimensions of (Herzfeld), A., ii, 
554. 

in relation to optical rotation 
(Brauns), A., ii, 598. 
calculation of the diameters of, by the 
theory of magnetism (Young), A., 
ii, 213. 

constancy of radii of (Wycroff), A., 
ii, 311. 

nuclei of, structure of (Neuberger), 
A., ii, 145. 

dimensions of (Neuberger), A., ii, 
400. 


Atoms, nuclei of, rotation of (Hen- 
stock), A., ii, 400, 477,679, 845. 
stability of (Harkins), A., ii, 143, 
479. 

influence of, on valency and polarity 
(Henstocr), A., ii, 283. 
fundamental orbit of (CatalIn), A., 
ii, 516. 

dynamic or static nature of (Camp¬ 
bell), A., ii, 399. 

electrical moments of (Kleeman), A., 
ii, 721. 

photography of the disintegration of 
(Harkins and Ryan), A., ii, 720. 
disintegration of, by collision with 
a-particles (Harkins and Ryan), 
A., ii, 601. 

absorption and emission of energy by 
(Hamburger), A., ii, 822. 
relation of the constants of, to the 
valency number (HOckel), A., ii, 
402. 

Ewing’s magnetic, in relation to 
chemical combination (Laurie), 
A., ii, 311. 

ideal electric (L-), A., ii, 64. 
static, forces within (Langmuir), A., 
ii, 19. 

Atomic number, relation between atomic 
weights and (Loewinson-Lkssing), 
A., ii, 146. 

relation between the energy of a-part¬ 
icles and (Myssowsky), A., ii, 817. 
of radicles (Rfus Y Mir 6), A., ii, 146. 

Atomio volume. See Volume. 

Atomic weight of antimony (Muzaffar), 

of boron (Stock and Kuss), A., ii, 
157, 856 ; (Honigschmid and 

Birckenbach), A., ii, 559. 
of bromine, carboD, chlorine, fluorine, 
nitrogen, and sodium (Moles and 
Clavera), A., ii, 149. 
of chlorine (Dorenfbldt), A., ii, 629. 
of gallium (Richards and Craig), 
A., ii, 495. 

of iron (Honigschmid, Birckenbach, 
and Zeiss), A., ii, 560. 
of lead (Honigschmid and Stein heilL 
A.,ii, 764. 

of mercury and of its isotopes (Honio- 
schmid, Birckenbach, and Stein- 
heil; Honigschmid and Bircken¬ 
bach), A., ii, 498. 

of selenium (Bruylants and Don- 
deynr), A., ii, 236. 
of tellurium (Bruylants and 
Michielskn), A., ii, 153. 
of titanium (Baxter and Fertig), 
A., ii, 498. 

of uranium-lead (HOnigschmid and 
Birckenbach), A., ii, 764. 
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Atomie weights, report of the Committee 
on (Baxter), A., ii, 812. 
calculation of (Fehrlb), A., ii, 477. 
of isotopes, calculation of (Russell), 
A., ii, 748. 

relation between atomie numbers and 
(Loewinson-Lessing), A., ii, 146. 

Atophan. See 2-Phenylquinoline-4-carb- 
oxylic acid. 

Atoxyl (sodium p - aminophenylarsinate ), 
crystalline form of (MAlon), A., i, 
407. 

action of, on pancreatic lipase (RonA 
and Pavlovi<5), A., i, 403. 

Atropine, effect of, on the heart 
(Heinekamp), A., i, 1266. 

Anramine hydroferrocyanide (Cumming), 
T., 2459. 

Aurinfcucosulphinic acid, sodium salt 
(Soheuing and Berliner), A., i, 859. 

Autocatalysis (Quartaroli), A., ii, 
650. 

Autolysis, mechanism of (Steppuhn and 
Utkin-Ljubovzov), A., i, 1158. 

Autoxidation(MouREU and Dufraisse), 
A., i, 267 ; ii, 308. 

Avena saliva aristata (oat), growth and 
nutrition of (Dickson), A., i, 78. 

Avitaminosis, alkali leserve of blood- 
plasma in (Collazo), A., i, 1150. 
blood of pigeons in (Marchlewski 
and Nowotn6wna), A., i, 879. 
carbohy drate metabolism m (Collazo), 
A., i, 606 ; (Rubino and Collazo), 
A., i, 1153. 

fat metabolism and blood-fat in 
(Asada, Collazo, and Bosch), A , 
i, 1262. 

Axe, Greek prehistoric, metallurgy of 
(Weiss, Dandurand, and Dureuil), 
A., ii, 420. 

Axinite, of Prali (Grill), A., ii, 247. 

Aselaic acid, aa'-iftbromo-, and its ethyl 
ester (Challenor and Thorpe). T., 
2483. 

Azeotropic mixtures (Young), A., ii, 
736. 

Asides, formation of (Angeli and 
Pieroni), A., i, 1026. 

Azidosuooinylglyeineazide, and its de¬ 
rivatives (Curtius and Hechten- 
berg), A., i, 1072. 

Azines, aliphatic, catalytic reduction of 
(Taipalk), A., i, 547, 663. 

Asobensene, 2:4:6:2':4':6'-&ea;anitro- 
5s5'-fl?fhydroxy- (Elbs and Schliep- 
hake), A , i, 255. 

Aso-oolouring matters (Dominikie- 
wicz), A., ii, 889. 
preparation of (K6 nig), A., i, 862 ; 
(wheeler and Constable), A., i, 
1027. 


Azo colouring matters, from nitronaph- 
thylamines (Morgan and Jones), 
A., i, 1028. 

of the 2-pyridine series (Tschitschi- 
babin), A., i, 613. 

Azo-oompounds, preparation of (Bigiavi 
and Carrara), A., i, 715. 

Aso-compounds, o-amino-, oxidation of 
(Charrier and Crippa), A., i, 
1140. 

Asodioarboxy-di-S pyiidylainide (Diels 
and Bkhnen), A., i, 391. 

Aiodicarboxy-3-pyridylamidio aoid, 
esters (Dirls and Behnen), A., i, 391. 

Azodiear boxy-3-pyridylmethyldiamido 
(Diels and Behnen), A., i, 891. 

m- and n-Azodimethylanilinomandelio 
aoids (Wheeler and Constable), 
A., i, 1027. 

Azodithiooarboxylic add, methyl ester 
(Arndt, Milde, and Eckert), A., i, 
1079. 

Azoiminomethylftir&san, and its silver 
salt and acetyl derivative (Ponzio and 
Ruggeri), A., i, 854. 

Asomethylfurazan (Ponzio and Rug- 
getii), A., i, 854. 

d - and />m-Azo*0-naphtholmandelio 
acids (Porter and Ihrig), A., i, 
1028. 

^-Azo /B-naphtholmandelic acid (Porter 
and Ihrig), A., i, 1027. 

m-Azophenolm&ndelic aoid (Porter 
and Ihrig), A., i, 1027. 

Azophenyloarbasole (G. and M. de 
Montmollin), A., i, 374. 

Azophenylfar&san (Ponzio and Avo- 
gardo), A., i, 858. 

Asopiorio acid. See Azobenzene, 
2:4 6:2':4^6'-Ae#anitro-5i5'-{f&- 
hydroxy-. 

2:2 '-Azopropane (Lochte, Noyes, and 
Bailey), a., i, 26. 

wi- and jo-Azoreioroinolmandelio acids 
(Porter and Ihrig), A., i, 1027. 

Azotobacter in soils (Gainey), A., i, 

H66. 

effect of reaction on the fixation of 
nitrogen by (Johnson and Lipman), 
A., i, 633. 

protein synthesis by (Hunter), A., i, 
985. 

Azotobacter chroococcum, effect of humus 
on the fixation of nitrogen by (Voicu), 
A.,i, 785. 

m-Asotolueue, te;a-a>-fluoro-(S warts), 
A.,i, 292. 

Azoxybenzene, a-m-intvo-p-mono- and 
^:^'-di-hydroxy- (Bigiavi and 
Carrara), A., i, 716. 

Azoxy-compounds, o-hydroxy- (Bigiavi 
and Poggi), A., i, 1241. 
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Asoxyphenols, preparation of (Bigiavi 
ai.d Carrara), A., i, 715. 

Asulene (Krbmers), A., i, 454. 


B. 

Bacilli, formation and utilisation of 
pyruvic acid by (Berthelot), A., i, 
881. 

Timothy grass, metabolism of 
(Stephenson and Whetham), A., 
i, 986. 

tubercle, fat and lipoid content of 
(Terroine and Lobstein), A., i, 
683. 

preparation of nucleic acid from 
(Johnson and Brown), A., i, 
160. 

Bacillus botulinus (SchObel), A , i, 516. 

Bacillus cellulosos dissolvents , digestion of 
cellulose by (Khouvine), A., i, 1042. 

Bacillus proteus , butylene glycol ferment¬ 
ation of dextrose by (Lemoigne). 
A., i, 1041. 

catalase from (Hagihara), A., i, 
1157. 

formation of a-j8-furyl-lactic acid by 
(Sasaki and Otsuko), A., i, 517. 
urease produced by (Takahata), A., 
i, 1167. 

Bacillus pyocyaneus, culture of, on 
chemical media (Liot), A., i, 517. 

Bacillus subtilis, production of 
hydroxy butyric acid by (Lemoigne), 
A., i, 881. 

Baoteria, action of thorium -X on (Lemat 
aud Jaloustre), A., i, 170. 
degradation of carbohydrates and 
their acids by (Nagai), A., i, 1267. 
fermentation of calcium lactate by 
(LemoignA), A., i, 1269. 
liquefaction of gelatin and formation 
of indole by (Arnbeok), A., i, 170. 
activation of hydrogen in carbon 
dioxide assimilation by (Ruhland), 
A., i, 272. 

formation of mercaptan from Z-oystine 
by (Kondo), A., i, 517. 
nitrogen metabolism of (de Bord), 
A., i, 734. 

fission of nucleoproteins by (Koch 
and Oelsner), A., i, 422. 
fermentation of pentoses by (Fred, 
Peterson, and Anderson), A., i, 
1157. 

pigments from (McCombie and Scar¬ 
borough), T., 8279. 
detection of pheuols produced by 
(Bell), A., i, 1157. 
anaerobio, production of tyrosine by 
(Hall and Finnerud), A., i, 985* 


Baoteria, autotrophic, oxidation of 
selenium by (Lipman and Wars- 
man), A., i, 735. 

luminous, concentration of oxygen 
required for luminescence in 
(Harvey and Morrison), A., i, 
1267. 

nitrifying, in relation to the reaction 
of media (Meek and Lipman), 
A., i, 74. 

effect of sugar concentration on 
activity of (Truffaut and Bbzs- 
sonoff), A., i, 1268. 
in soils (Gainey), A., i, 1166. 
pathogenic, effect of vitamins on 
(Ascoli), A., i, 1268. 
propionic, production of carbon di¬ 
oxide ami volatile acids by (Sher¬ 
man and Shaw), A., i, 1041. 
sulphur-oxidising (Waksman and 
Starkey), A., i, 273 ; (Waksman), 
A., i, 1042. 

tyrosinase (Stapp), A., i, 1247. 

Bacteriophages (Meuli, Doerr, and 
Berger), A., i, 1158. 

Bacterium radicicola , urease produced 
by (Beijerinck), A., i, 1167. 

Baeyer Memorial Lecture (Perkin), T., 
1520. 

Baiealein, and its tribenzovl derivative 
(Shibata, I wata, and Nakamura), 
A., i, 592. 

Baiealin, and its derivatives, from 
Scutellaria baicalensis (Shibata, 

I wat a, and Nakamura), A., i, 
592. 

Balance sheets of the Chemical Society 
and of the Research Fund. See Annual 
General Meeting, T., 922. 

Banana, increase in saccharase activity 
of (McGuire and Falk), A., i, 
872. 

Barbituric acid (Bock), A., i, 64. 
action of carbamazide on (Curtius), 
A., i, 850. 

preparation of halogen substituted 
derivatives of (Staudinger), A., i, 
949. 

Barbituric aoid, 5-chloro-ammonium 
salt, and 5:5-diohloro (Bock), A., i, 
712. 

Barbiturio aoid series, hypnotic action 
in (Shonls and Moment), A., i, 
248. 

Barium alloys, preparation of (Gold¬ 
schmidt), A., ii, 688. 

Barium salts, crystallisation of mixtures 
of radium salts and (Pietenpol), A., 
ii, 819. 

Barium amide, hydride, imide, and 
nitride, heats of formation of (Guntz 
and Benoit), A., ii, 738. 

38 * 
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Barium chloride, electrolysis of solu¬ 
tions of, in a magnetic field 
(Schtsohukarev), A., ii, 289. 
solidification of the system, mag¬ 
nesium chloride, potassium 
chloride, and (Valentin), A., ii, 
78 ; (Matignon and Valentin), 
A., ii, 417. 

action of, on sulphates in fused 
mixtures (Batsford), A., ii, 860. 

tantalum fluoride (Hahn and Puet- 
ter), A., ii, 778. 

halides, ammonia compounds of 
(HOttig and Martin), A., ii, 72. 

selenate, solubility of (Meyer and 
Friedrich), A., ii, 5. 

sulphate, ( potential at the water 
interface of (Gyemant), A., ii, 
52. 

precipitation of (Hahn, with Otto), 
A., ii, 839. 

turbidity of suspensions of (Own), 
A., ii, 242. 

hydrogen sulphate (Dunnioliff), T., 
734. 

sulphide, structure of (Holgersson), 
A., ii, 821. 

dithionate, equilibrium of sodium 
dithionate, water, and (dr Baat), 
A., ii, 637. 

Barium organio compounds:— 

acetato- and formato-compounds 
(Weinland and Henriohsen), 
A., i, 291. 

Barium estimation and separation 

estimation of, as oxalate (Angelescu), 
A., ii, 657. 

estimation and separation of (Leo), 
A., ii, 434. 

Barley, maltase in (Ling and Nanji), 
A., i, 1162 

oats and wheat, effect of respiration 
on the amount of protein m (Mc¬ 
Ginnis and Taylor), A., i, 1164. 

Base, C al H 1B N, and its derivatives, 
from 2:3*trimethylenequinoline (v. 
Braun, Petzold, and Schul- 
theiss), A., i, 837. 

C„H M N, and its i^-benzoyl derivative, 
from menthonephenylhydrazone and 
zinc chloride (Kuroda), A., i, 603. 

C 1# Hi # N„ and its salts, from mag¬ 
nesium 2-methylindolyl bromide 
and iodoform (Oddo and Tognac- 
chini), A., i, 715. 

Bases, cyclic, stability of (v. Braun, 
Sermann, and Schultheiss), A., i, 
138; (v. Braun and Seemann), 
A., i, 146; (v. Braun), A., i, 838. 

electrometric titration of, with the 
antimony electrode (Uhl and 
Kestranek), A., ii, 648. 


Bases, estimation of, with the quin- 
hydrone electrode (Harris), T., 
3302. 

estimation of, polarimetrically 
(Groot), A., ii, 503, 649. 

XBases (G. M. and R. Robinson), T., 
532. 

Bast fibres, action of sodium hydroxide 
on (Nodder and Kinkead), A., i, 
884. 

Bauxite, sodium fluorophosphate and 
fluorovanadate from (Travers), A., 
ii, 415. 

Bavalite, from Bas-Vallon, Brittany 
(Orcrl), A., ii, 647. 

Beans, broad, action of boric acid and 
borax on the growth of (Waring- 
ton), A., i, 1274. 

Burma. See Phaseolus InncUus. 
calabar. See Calabar bean, 
carob, extract of (Gutbier, Locher, 
and Kreidl), A., ii, 618. 
haricot, hexamethylenetetramine and 
formaldehyde as nutrients for (E. 
and G. Nicholas), A., i, 427. 

Beckmann transformation (Beckmann 
and Liesche), A., i, 232. 

Bees, digestive enzymes of (Sarin), A., 

i, 413. 

Sec also Apis mellifera. 

woBehenic acid, structure of (Ehren- 
stein and Stuewer), A., i, 1057. 

Benzaldehyde, production of (Carbide 
k Carbon Chemicals Corpor¬ 
ation), A., i, 1208. 
velocity of solution of copper in 
(Schaaf), A., ii, 307. 
equilibrium between benzoin and 
(Anderson and Jacobson), A., i, 
467. 

nitration of (Brady and Harris), T., 
484 . 

oxidation of acetic anhydride and, by 
oxygen (Jorissen), A., ii, 629. 
copper derivative, and its compound 
with pyridine (Schaaf), A., i, 
799. 

dibromophenylhydrazones (Hum¬ 
phries, Bloom, and Evans), T., 
1769. 

m-nitrophenylbydrazone (Rastelli ), 
A., i, 1101. 

estimation of chlorine in (Voigt), A., 

ii, 84. 

Benzaldehyde, 3:5-dt’bromo-4-hydroxy-, 
salts of (Lindbmann), A., i, 687. 
8-chloro-5*nitro-2-hydroxy- (Davies 
and Rubenstbin), T., 2850. 
hydroxy-derivatives, solubility of 
(Sidgwick and Allott), T., 2819. 
p-hydroxy-, from decomposition of 
tyrosine (Hirai), A., i, 428. 
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Beni aldehyde, o-nitro-, monotropy of 
(Beady and Harris), T., 484. 
2:4-dinitro-, derivatives of (Downey 
.and Lowy), A., i, 578. 
Benialdehyde-m- and -^carboxylic 
acids, chloro-derivatives (Cassella & 
Co.), A., i, 800. 

Benialdebydecyanobydrin, action of 
emulsin on (Nordefelpt), A., i. 
722. 

Bemaldebydehydraiones, nitro-, relation 
of colour and constitution in (Chatta- 
way and Clemo), T , 8041. 
Bettialdehydephenylhydrasone oxide 
(Beromann, ULprs, and Witte), A., 
i, 828. 

Benzamide, equilibria of, with benzoic 
anhydride and acetic anhydiide 
(Kremann, Mauermann, and Os¬ 
wald), A., i, 336. 

compounds of, with metallic salts 
(Bellapen and Astengo), A., i, 
1009. 

Benzamide, 2-amino-4-chloro- (Hunn), 
A., i, 466. 

thio-, condensation of acetonitrile with 
(Ishikawa), A., i, 926. 
Benzanilidez, arsinated (Lewis and 
Hamilton), A., i, 500. 
Benzanilidothiocarbonio acid, thio-, 
esters (Rivier and Schalch), A., i, 
793. 

Bensaurin, and its salts (Meyer and 
Gkrloff), A., i, 280. 

Benzbisthiazolea (Edge), T., 153, 1011, 
2380. 

Benzene, constitution of (Fraser), T., 
2712 ; (Lely), A., i, 313; (Olivier ; 
van Roon ; Schoutissen ; Derx 
and Hermans), A., i, 451. 
structure of (Huggins), A., i, 329. 
formula of (Lely), A., i, 99; (Olivier), 
A., i, 195; (Prins; Schouiissen), 
A., i, 196; (Hermans), A., i, 767 ; 
(Orelkin), A., i, 1082. 
molecular model for (Moise), A., i, 
1189. 

nucleus, structure of the (Challenor 
and Inoold), T., 2066 ; (Ingold), 
T„ 2081. 

substitution in the (Frarer and 
Humphries), A., i, 450 ; (Holle- 
man), A., i, 664; (Lely; de 
Vliet; Hermans; Jurgens), 
A., i, 767; (Thomson), A., ii, 
682. 

effect of the mobility of chlorine in 
the side-chain on substitution in 
the (Olivier), A., i, 197, 769. 
mobility of hydrogen in, compared 
with that of chlorine in the side- 
chain (Olivier), A., i, 908. 


Benzene nucleus, influence of nitro* 
groups on the reactivity of sub¬ 
stituents in the (Ibbotson and 
Kenner), T., 1260. 
refractive index of (Gifford and 
Lowry), A., i, 705. 
fluoresoence spectrum of the vapour 
of (MoYicker and Marsh), T., 
820. 

and its homologues, fluorescence 
spectia of the vapours of (Marsh), 
T., 3315. 

Tesla-luminescence spectium of (Mc- 
Vicker, Marsh, and Stewart, 
T., 642; (McVicker and Marsh, 
T., 817. 

and its derivatives, ultra-ied absorp¬ 
tion spectra of (Purvis), A., ii, 
513. 

ultra violet absorption spectra of 
(Hyatt), A., ii, 810. 
molecular scattering of light in 
(Ramanathan), A., ii, 598. 
specific heat of the saturated vapour 
of (BuuHATand Delaygue), A., ii, 
214. 

mutual solubility of water and (Hill), 
A., ii, 467. 

distribution of fatty acids between 
water and (Brown and Bury), T., 
2430. 

electrolytic oxidation of (Seybwetz 
and Miodon), A., i, 583. 
reduction of (Dougherty and Tay¬ 
lor), A., ii, 549. 

conversion of acetylene into (Zelin- 
ski), A., i, 1169. 

influence of, on metabolism (Under¬ 
hill and Harris), A., i, 733. 
fate of, and of its halogen derivatives 
in the organism (Hele and Callow), 
A , i, 1156. 

derivatives, formation of rings from 
(Wilson and Adams), A., i, 827. 
substituted, Tesla-luminesrence 
spectra of (McVicker, Marsh, 
and Stewart), T., 2147. 
relation between structure and 
odour of (Bogert and Curtin), 
A., i, 1101. 

mutual influence of substituents 
in (Kleucker), A., i, 27. 
vicinal trisubstituted, substitution 
in (Davies), T., 1675 ; (Davies 
and Rubenstein), T., 2889. 
detection of, in corpses (Gettlfr), 
A., ii, 440. 

Benzene, bromo-, elimination of, in 
urine (Rhode), A., i, 74. 

1-bromo- and l-cliloro-3:4:6-<rtnitro-, 
action of benzylidenemothylamiue 
on (Giua), A., i, 455, 
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Benzene, p-dibromo-, reaction between 
magnesium and (Pink), T., 8418. 
chloro-, ultra-violet absorption spec¬ 
trum of the vapour of (Henri), 
A., ii, 859. 

freezing point of (Keyes, Towns- 
hrnd, and Young), A., ii, 876. 
catalytic aramonolysis of (Howald 
and Low?), A., i, 557. 
p-<£ichloro*, syntheses by means of 
(Hunn), A., i, 466. 
nitration of (Page and Heasman), 
T., 8247. 

cfihydroxy-derivatives, ethylene and 
trimethylene ethers of (Kohn and 
Wilhelm), A., i, 558; (Kohn and 
Safrin), A., i, 559. 
nitro-, freezing point of, and its use in 
cryoscopy (Roberts and Bury), 
T., 2037. 

reduction of, by sodium in liquid 
ammonia (White and Knight), 
A., i, 1004. 

reduction of, by zinc in acetic acid 
solution (Prins), A., ii, 839. 
action of, on sodium and potassium 
derivatives of carbazole (G. and 
M. de Montmullin), A., i, 373. 
frinitro-, equilibria of phenylene- 
diamines and (Kremann and 
Mauermann), A., i, 378. 
l:2:S:5-k*ranitro- (Borsche), A., i, 
1091. 

8:5-dinitrobromo- (Elion), A, i., 891. 
l:3-dinitro 4-nitroso-, and l:2:3-<n- 
nitro- (Borsche), A., i, 778. 
l:8-tfinitro*4:5-dinitroso-, salts 

(Rathsburg), A., i, 816. 
7-Ben*eneazo-6-amino 2-p-tolyl-a£- 
naphth&triasole, 7-p-nitro- (Holliday 
& Co., Ltd., and Morgan), A., i, 
389. 

Ben*eneazo-o-anisidine, p'-nitro- (v. 

Braun and Sermann), A., i, 1242. 
BextBeneaBo-4>hydrozy *2:1 -benz - 
thiopyran (Lesser and Mrhr- 
lander), A., i, 828, 
Benzeneasttfnhydroxynaphthalene, and 
its salts and methyl ether (Oh A brier 
and Tocoo), A., i, 1028. 

2-BenseneaEomethyl6ne-l:2-diliydro- 

quinoline, and 2-p'-uitro-, and their 
hydrochlorides (KOnig), A., i, 862. 

BenseneaBo-AT-methyl-a-methyldihydro- 

indole, p-nitro- (v. Braun and 
Sermann), A., i, 1242. 

Benzeneazo- N -methylphenm orpholine, 
p-nitro- (v. Braun and Seemann), 
A., i, 1242. 

Benzenea«0-l*methyl-l:2:3:4*tetra* 
hydro-6-quinoline, p-nitro- (v. Braun 
and Seemann), A., i, 1242. 


Benseneasoxuphthols, oxidation of 
(Bigiavi and Cerohiai), A., i, 
159. 

Benzene-l-azo-jS-naphthol-d-iulphonio 
acid, p-nitro- (Morgan and Jones), 
A., i, 327. 

l-Benseneaio-jS-naphthy lamina, 1-p- 

chloro- (Charribr and Cbippa), A., 
i, 1141. 

Beniene&so-2:4* and -4:6 dinitto-m- 
toluenes (Michele and Mario Giua), 
A., i, 610. 

4-BenseneaBO-8(or 5)-phenyl-l-p nitro- 
phenyl-5(or 3)-methylpyrazole, 4-p- 
nitro- (Macbeth), T., 1180. 

5 -Benzeneazo-lphenylpyrrole-3-carb- 
oxylio aoid, 4-hydroxy-, and its ethyl 
ester (Be nary and Konrad), A., i, 
241. 

Benzeneazopyrogallol, and p- nitro- 

(Juillakd), A., i, 1139. 

Benseneasoreioreinol, oxidation of 
(Bigiavi and Giannini), A., i, 158. 

4-Benzenea«oxy-2:6 ofr-bromoresorcinol, 
and op -rftbrorao- (Bigiavi and Gian¬ 
nini), A., i, 168. 

BenBeneasoxy-pt-oreioli, and their 
bromo- and nitro-derivatives (Bigiavi 
and Poggi), A., i, 1241. 

/3-4-Benzeneaioxyresorcinol, and its 
derivatives (Bigiavi and Giannini), 
A., i, 158. 

Bensenemelanio acid, preparation of, 
from benzene (Adler), A., i, 691. 

Benzenemelanin (Adler), A., i, 591. 

Benieuepentacarboxylic acid, prepar¬ 
ation of (Fleischer ami Ketze), A., 
i, 221. 

Bensenesulphin-amide and -anilide (v. 
Braun and Kaiser), A., i, 816. 

Bensenesulphindimethylamide (v. 
Braun and Kaiser), A., i, 316. 

Benzenesulphinio aoid, salts from anils 
and (Knoevenagel and R5 mer\ 
A., i, 197. 

Benaenesulphinio aoid, bromo- and 
chloro-deiivatives (Hanke), A., i, 
725. 

6-chloro-3-nitro- (Krishna), T., 157. 

Benseneiulphinpiperidido (v. Braun 
and Kaiser), A., i, 316. 
BenseneiulphonbeniyM-bromoothyl- 
amide (Staub), A.,i, 140. 

Benienesulphonbensyl-jS- hydroxyethyl- 
amide (Staub), A , i, 140. 

BenzenesulphonbenBylphenaoylamide 
(Staub), A., i, 141. 

BenBonoiulphoniodoamide, potassium 

salt (Roberts), T., 851. 

Benienesulphonyl chlorides, substituted, 
action of thionyl chloride on (Pollak 
and Rudioh), A., i, 27. 
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Benienesulffeonylaeetone, w-bromo-p- 
chloro-, and p-chloro- (Troger and 
y. Seelen), A., i, 1127. 

Benxenesulphonylanthranilic add, 
action of acetic anhydride on (Heller 
and Grundmann), A., i, 246. 

3-Benzenesulphonyl-2-benienesiilph- 
onylmethylquinoline, and 8-p-chloro- 
(TnoGERandv. Seelen), A., i, 1127. 

3-Benzenesulphonylcarbostyril, and p- 
chloro-, and its sodium salt (TrOgkr 
and Koppen-Kastrop), A., i, 369. 

Bensenesulphonyl-p-ehlorobensene - 
snlphonylaeetone, and its semirarb- 
azone (troger and v. Seelen), A., 
i, 1128. 

3-Benzenesulphonyl-2-j»-clilorobeniene- 
inlphonylxnetbylquinoline, 3-p- 
chloro- (Troger and v. Seelen), 
A., i, 1128. 

a-Bensenesulphonylcinnamonitrile, 
/3-o-nitro- (Tr&ger and KOppen- 
Kastrop), A., i, 869. 

S-Benxeneiulphonyl-diacetoxycou- 
marimv and p-chloro- (Trogek and 
Dunkel), A., i, 367. 

3-Beuxeneiulphonyl-5:7-diethoxycou- 
marln, and jt^chloro- (TrOger and 
Dunkel), A., i, 367. 

8-Ben«eneiulphonyl-2-ethoxyquinoline 
(TrOger and Koppen-Kastrop), A., 
i, 369. 

8-Benzenesulphonyl^thydroxycou- 
marins, and p-chloro- (TrOuer and 
Dunkel), A., i, 357. 

3-Benzenesulphonyl-2-methylquinoline, 

3-p-chloro- (Troger and v. Seelen), 
A., i, 1128. 

Benzenesulphonyl-3-naphthalenesulph- 
onylaeetone, p-chloro- (TkOger and 
v. Seelen), A., i, 1128. 

3'Bentenesulphonyl-2-£-naphthalene~ 
sulphonylmethylqninoline, 8-p-chloro- 
(TrOger andv. Seelen), A., i, 1128. 

2- Benseneinlphonyl-B-naphthapyrone, 
andp-chloro-, hydroxy-, and hydroxjr- 
chloro- (Tr6ger and Dunkel), A., i, 
366. 

a-BenBeneinlphonyl’O-nitreeinnaino- 
nitrile, p-chloro- (Tr&ger and K8 p- 
prn-Kastrop), A., i, 370. 

8-Ben*enesulphonyl-2-phenylquinoline, 
and 8-p-oliloro-, and their salts 
(Troger and v. Seelen), A., i, 1128. 

3- Bensineinlpbonylqninoline 2-amino-, 
and 2-amino-p-chloro-, and their salts, 
and 2-chloro- derivatives (TrOger and 
KGppkn-Kabtrop), A., i, 869. 

3-Bensenesulphonylthiocarbostyril, and 
p-chloro-, and their methyl ethers 
(TrSger and KOppbn-Kastrop), A., 
i, 869. 


Benzeneiulphonyl-p-toluenesulphonyl- 
acetone, p-cbloro-, and its oxime 
(Troger andv. Seelen), A., i, 1128. 

8-Ben»ene»ulphonyl-2-p-toluene- 
snlphonylmethylquinoline, 3-p-chloro- 
(Troger and v. Seelkn), A., i, 1128. 

2-Benzenes ulphoxy-3-methoxyben*- 
aldehyde, o-nitro- (Davies), T., 1686. 

2-Benzenesulphoxy-8-methoxybenzoic 
aoid, 6-nitro- (Davies), T., 1686. 

Benxenethiosnlphonio acid, phenyl ester 
(Knoevenagel and Homer), A., i, 
197. 


Bensenylbensylamidine, salts of (Py- 
man), T., 3378. 

Bensenyldibensylamidine, salts of (Py- 
man), T., 3373. 

Bensenylmethylaxnldine, and its salts 

(Pyman), T., 3369. 

Bensenylmethylbensylamidine, and its 
picrate (Pyman), T., 3374. 
Benzenylphenylmethylamidine, methyl- 
ation of (Pyman), T., 369. 

Benshydryl allyl ketone (Danilov), 
A., l. 786. 

Benzhydrylamine, tertiary amines from 
(Sommelet), A., i, 202. 
a-Benshydrylbutyramide (Albesco), 
A., i, 42. 

Benshydryl p-methoxystyryl ketone 

(Rack), A., i, 681. 

Benshydryl isopropyl ketone. See 
aa-Diphenyl-y-methylbutan-0-one. 
Benshydryl styryl ketone, and its di¬ 
bromide (Rack), A., i, 681. 

Benzidine, structure of, and its com¬ 
pounds with isophthalaldehyde and 
terephthalaldehyde (Adams, Bul¬ 
lock, and Wilson), A., i, 378. 
condensation of formaldehyde and 
(Hondo and Ishida), A., i, 147. 
as a reagent for aldehydes (van Eck), 
A., ii, 887. 

Benzidines, ctaiitro-, isomerism of (Brady 
and McHugh), T., 2047. 

Benzil ( dibenzoyl ), conversion of, into 
beuzilic acid (Scheuing), A., i, 
231 ; (Laohman), A., i, 784, 786 ; 
(Schonberg and Keller), A., i, 
928. 

compounds of, with potassium hydr¬ 
oxide and sodium ethoxide (Scheu¬ 
ing), A., i, 231. 

lf-Beniils (Schonberg and Malchow), 
A., i, 116 ; (SchOnberg and Bliy- 
bkrq), A., i, 116. 

Benxilio aoid, formation of, from benzil 
(Scheuing), A., i, 231; (Lachman). 
A., i, 784, 785 ; (Schonberg and 
Keller), A., i, 928. 

Benxill-nitro-2-msthylaainomonoaail 

(Brand and Wild), A., i, 262. 
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Benzimide, 2-thio- (MoKibben and 
McClelland), T., 178. 

Benziminazoles, preparation of (Brand 
and Wild), A., i, 251. 

Benziminaaole-2-a# - diphenyl aery lie 
aoid, and its derivatives (Bistrzycki 
and Fassler), A., i, 848. 

Benziminasole-2 diphenyl-2'-carboxylic 
acid, and its silver salt and derivatives 
(Bistrzycki and Fassler), A., i, 849. 

Benziminasole-2-propylinlphonic aeid 
(Backer and de Boer), A., i, 586. 

Benzoaoetodinitrile, (7-chloroacetyl de¬ 
rivative, and its derivatives (Ben- 
ary and Lau), A., i, 866. 
oxalic acid derivatives (Benary, 
Soenderop, and Bennewitz), A., 
i, 573. 

Benzodiethylamide, thio- (Kindler, 
Burghard, Finndorf, Dehn, Giese, 
and Kording), A., i, 571. 

Bensodimethylamide, thio- (Kindler, 
Burghard, Finndorf, Dehn, Giese, 
and KOrding), A., i, 569. 

Benzodi-a- and -£-naphthylmethyl- 
amides (v. Braun and Moldaknke), 
A , i, 1194. 

Benzoic acid, production of (Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corpor¬ 
ation), A., i, 1208. 
and hydroxy-derivatives, ultra-violet 
absorption spectra of (Castille and 
Klingstedt), A., ii, 276. 
heat of combustion of (Verkade), 
A., ii, 217; (Sohlapfer and 
FioronjO, A., ii, 832. 
conductivity, viscosity, and density of 
systems formed by, with diphenyl- 
amines, naphthylamines, and quino¬ 
line (Baskov), A., i, 673. 
and its salts, neutralisation of (Pri- 
deaux), T., 1626. 

Benzoic acid, 6-amino-m-tolyl ester, and 
its hydrochloride (Gibson), T., 1276. 
B-amyrenol ester (Rollett), A., i, 
477. 

benzyl ester, influence of, on nitrogen 
metabolism (Pack and Underhill), 
A., i, 413. 

dibromoacetainidoaryl esters (Rai- 
ford and Iddles), A., i, 326. 
By-dibromopropyl ester (Philippi, 
Seka, and Ableidinger), A., i, 
1185. 

a-cyanobenzyl ester (Lachman), A., i, 
785. 

diphenyl formamidine ester (Pas* 
serini), A., i, 64. 

B-naphthyl ester ( benzonaphthol ), 

detection of (DENiofcs), A., ii, 267. 

2-nitro-m-tolyl ester (Gibson), T. f 
1272. 


Benzoic acid, urethane derivatives of 
(Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 924, 925. 

Benzoio acid, amino-derivatives, decom¬ 
position of, by boiling water 
(McMaster and Shrineu), A., i, 
464. 

p-araiuo-, allyl ester, preparation of 
(Society of Chemical Industry 
in Basle), A., i, 34. 
p-nvono- and 3:5-dr-amino*, n-butyl 
esters (Adams and Volwilbr), A., 
i, 676. 

p-amiuo*, and |?-nitro-, n-butyl esters 
(Soci&rfe Chimiqub deb Usines 
du RhAne), A., i, 792. 
dialkylamino- and bromopropyl 
esters (Abbott Laboratories), 
A., i. 336. 

4-amino-2-thiol*, silver derivative 
(Feldt), A., i, 573. 

' 3:5-dichloro-4-amino-, and 3:5-di- 
nitro-4-nitroamino- (Elion), A , i, 
391. 

2- chloro*2-iodo-, and its esters, and 
2-iodo-3-amino-, hydrochloride 
(Christie, James, and Kenner), 
T., 1949. 

3- chloro-5-nitro-2-hydroxy- (Davies 
and Rubensiein), T., 2852. 

o- and m-fluoro-, ethyl esters and 
nitrile of (Swarts), A., ii, 273. 

4- fluoro-2-nitro- (van Hove), A., i, 
318. 

4-fluoro-3-nitro-, and its salts and 
derivatives (Rouche), A., i, 214. 
p-hydroxy-, from decomposition of 
tyrosine (Hirai), A., i, 423. 
2:4-d»hydroxy-, methyl ester (Pacsu), 
A., i, 339. 

di - and 2n-hydroxyimidothio- and du 
and fri-hydroxythio-derivatives, 
esters of, and their salts (Kauf- 
mann and Adams), A., i, 931. 
iodo-?n-hydroxy-, and its methyl ester 
(Windaus and Schiele), A., i, 580. 

3- iodo-4-hydroxy-, and 3:5-dnodo-4- 
hydroxy-, and their ethyl esters 
and acetyl derivatives (Brenans 
and Prost), A., i, 1203. 

4- iodo-3-hydroxy- (Bkijer), A ,i, 215. 
o-nitro-, methyl ester, velocity of 

hydrolysis of (Branch and 
MoKittriok), A., ii, 280. 

Benzoic anhydride, velocity of reaction 
of acetamide and(KREMANN, Auer, 
Oswald, and Zoff), A., ii, 227. 
velocity of reaction of acetic acid and 
(Kremann and Rosler), A., ii, 227. 
equilibrium of benzamide and (Kre- 
mann, Mauermann, and Oswald), 
A., i, 836. 
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Benzoic-melanio told, n-amino- (Adlee), 
A m i, 1218. 

Benzoic-melanin, j?-amino- (Adler), 
A., i, 1218. 

o-Benzoicsulphinidpacetic acid (Magid- 
soNand Gorbatschov), A., i, 1097. 

Benzoin, equilibrium between benz- 
aldehyde and (Anderson and 
Jacobson), A., i, 467. 

Bensolns, substituted, preparation of 
(Asahina and Terasaka), A., i, 
1023. 

Benzoinoxims, as a reagent for copper 
(Feigl), A., ii, 880. 

Bensomethylamide, 2:2'-dtthio-, (Mc¬ 
Clelland and Longwell), T., 3314. 

Benzonaphthalidothiocarbonic aoid, a- 
and /8-thio-, esters of (Rivier and 
Schalch), A., i, 793. 

Benzonaphthel. See Benzoic acid, j8- 
naphtnyl ester. 

Benzo-jS-naphthylamide, thio- ( Kindler, 
Burghard, Finndorf, Drhn, Giese, 
and KOrding), A., i. 571. 

Benzo-a- and -jB-naphthylmethylamides 
(v. Braun and Moldaenre), A., i, 
1194. 

BenZonitrile, condensation of thioacet- 
amide with (Ishikawa), A., i, 926. 

Benzo-A-Al-fsopentenylanilide (Clai- 
sen, Kremeks, Roth, and Tietze), 
A., i, 1051. 

Benzophenone bromophenylhydrazones 
(Humphries, Bloom, and Evans), 
T.,1769. 

peroxide (Lebedev, Andreevski, and 
Matiuschkina), A., i, 771. 

Benzophenone, 2'-bromo-4-hydroxy- 
(Montagne). A., i, 801. 
3'-bromo-4-hydroxy-, and 3:5 -di- 

brorao- (Montagne), A., i, 228. 

Benzophenones, action of alcoholic 
potassium hydroxide on (Montagne), 
A., i, 227. 

Benzophenone-o-amino-p-tolylhydrazone 

(Busch and Schaffner), A., i, 864. 

Benzophenone 2'-arsinic acid (Lewis 
and Cheetham), A., i, 408. 

Benzophenoneuitrotolylhydrazonei 
(Busch and Schaffner), A., i, 

864. 

Benzophenonenitroxylhydr az one, nitros- 
amine of (Busch and Schaffner), A., 
i, 864. 

Benzophenonetolylhydrazonei (Busch 

and Schaffner), A., i, 864. 

Benaophenone-jp-tolylnitroioamine 

(Busch and Schaffner), A., i, 

864. 

Benzophenone-os-m-xylylhydrasone 

(Busch and Schaffner), A., i. 

864. 


Benzopolymethylene oompoonds (v. 

Braun, Braunrdorf, and Kirsch- 
baum), A., i, 105; (v. Braun, 
Qruber, and Kirschbaum), A., i, 
107; (v. Braun and Wolff), A., 
i, 143 ; (v. Braun and Stuckrn- 
schmidt), A., i, 947 ; (v. Braun 
and Zobel), A., i, 1208. 

Benzopropylamide, 2:2'-dithio- (Mc¬ 
Clelland and Longwell), T., 3314. 

Benzopyrenes, friliydroxy-, arylsulphone 
derivatives of (TrGqer and Dunkel), 
A., i., 355. 

m-Benaoquinone, tfribromo-, m-nitro- 
phenylhydrazone (Rastelli), A., i, 
1101 . 

^•Benzoquinone, ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum of (Klingstedt), A., ii, 
521. 

electrolytic formation and reduction of 
(Seyewetz and Miodon), A., i, 583. 
additive compounds of, with phenols, 
amines, and hydrocarbons (K RE- 
MANN, Suttee, Sitte, Strzelba, 
and Dobotzky), A., i, 45. 

^•Benzoquinone, tefrabromo-, prepar¬ 
ation of (Daita and Chatterjee), 
A., i, 345. 

tetfrahydroxy-, and its sodium salt 
(Farbwekke vorm. Meister, 
Lucius, & Bruning), A., i, 932. 

Benzoquinonez, reduction potentials of 
(Conant and Fieser), A., ii, 727. 

o-Benzoquinoneoxime, 5-nitro-3-nitroso- 
amino-4-hydroxy- (Heller, Lindner, 
and Georgi), A., i, 1095. 

^-Benzoquinoneoxime, Beckmann trans- 
formation of, and its derivatives 
(Beckmann, Liesche, and v. Phi- 
LirrsBERO), A., i, 233. 

Benzoquinone-4-oxlmes, 8-chloro-, stereo- 
isomeric (Hodgson and Moore), T., 
2504. 

Benzothiochromanonec (Krollpfeiffer 
and Schultze), A., i, 1114. 

l:3-Benzoxazine (Mameli), A., i, 61. 

Benzoxazolei, fluorescence and constitu¬ 
tion of (H enrich, Sunthbimer, and 
Steinmann), A., i, 145. 

Bensoxy-. See Benzoyloxy-. 

Benzoyl chloride, chlorination of (Hope 
and Riley), T., 2470. 
cyanide oxime, oxide of, and its acetyl 
derivative (Ponzio), A., i, 1020. 
peroxide, decomposition of (Fighter 
and Fritsch), A., i, 488. 

Benzoylaoetone, y - mono - and yy ^ di - 
chloro-, action of hydrazine on 
(Macbeth), T., 1128. 

Benzovlacrylie acid, and its isomeric 
methyl and ethyl esters and their 
derivatives. (Rick), A.,i, 21$. 
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1- Ben*oylanthraquinone, 4 -amino-, 

benzoyl derivative (Urandmougin), 
A., i, 117. 

Benaoylbeniene-o-sulphonic acid, p- 
hydroxy-, and its barium salt (Orn- 
dorff and Sherwood), A., i, 841. 

oBensovlbenioio acid, o-amino-, salts 
ana methyl ester (Beckmann, 
Liesche, and v, Philippsberg), 
A., i, 283. 

o-4'-hydroxy-, p-hydroxyanilide (Orn- 
dorff and Yang), A., i, 1016. 

2- Ben*oyl-5-ben»ylthiol-4-phenyltri- 
asole, 8-hydroxy- (Fromm and Nehr- 
ing), A. f i, 868. 

Benxoyl-o-bromo-p-toluidide (Ressy and 
Oktodocsu). A., i, 1227. 

jS-Benioyl-Aa-butenoio aoid (Mayer 
and Stamm), A., i, 803. 

7 -Benzoylbutyro 2 Litrile, and its semi- 
carbazone (Bruylants), A., i, 1003. 

Benaoylcamphor, mutarotatiou of (Low¬ 
ry and Burgess), T., 2122. 

Benioylcinohoninal, and its salts and 
derivatives (Skekles), A., i, 237. 

Benaoylcinehonine ozonide (Seekles), 
A., i, 237. 

Benioyl-y-di-n-butylamino-n-propanol, 
p-amino-, salts (Abbott Labora¬ 
tories), A., i, 336. 

Benzoyldihydroindigotinmalonic aoid, 

ethyl ester (Posner and Pyl), A., i, 
253. 

Benioyldimethylaminotetrahydronaph- 
thalene hydrochlorides (GonzAlez 
and Campoy), A., i, 209. 

4-Benzoyl-2:5-dimethylbenzoic aoid, and 
2':5'-dichloro- (de Diesbach, Perrig, 
Betschart, and Strebel), A., i, 806. 

6-Bensoyl-2:4-dimethylbenioio aoid, and 
2';6'-dichloro- (de Diesbach, Pkrrig, 
Betschart, and Strebel), A., i, 805. 

l-Benioyl-3:5-dimethylpyrazole (Mor¬ 
gan and Ackerman), T., 1316. 

Benioyldn*opropylhydr azine (Taifale), 
A., i, 548. 

Bensoylecgonine, estimation of, in coca 
leaf (Jong), A., ii, 798. 

2'; 1-o-Benaoy lene-8-pheny 1-1:3-benadi- 
aiole (Bistrzycki and Fassler), A., 
i, 849. 

jy-Benzoylethylurethane, A^-chloro- 
(Traube and Goorkl), A., i, 189. 

l-Bensoylcpc/ohexanol-l-oarboxyl- 
anilide (Passerini), A., i, 1014. 

9-BensoyMO-fcydroxyhexahydrocarb- 
aaole, 11-nitro- (Perkin and Plant), 
T., 686. 

Bensoylindigotinmalonic aoid, ethyl 
eater (Posner and Pyl), A., i, 262. 

Bensoylmalie aoid, ethyl ester (Lbvene 
and Mikeska), A., i, 25. 


B-Bensoyl-a-methylaorylio aoid (Mayer 

and Stamm), A., i, 808. 

o-Benzoyl-3-methylarginine (Thomas, 
Kaffhammer, and Flabchen- 
trager), A., i, 51. 

Benioylmethylfuraian, and its phenyl- 
hydrazones, and mono- and rfi-nitro- 
phenylhydrazones (Ponzio), A., i, 
470. 

Bensoylmethylgr&natolina, andp-amino- 
and p-nitro-, and their salts (Tanret), 
A., l, 832. 

Bensoylmethykt/cfohexanol-l-earboxyl- 
anilidei (Passerini), A., i, 1014. 

3-Bensoyl-2-methylindola (Seka), A., i, 
1125. 

a-Benioyl-6-methylornithina (ThomXs, 
Kapfhammer. and Flaschen- 
trAger), A., i, 51. 

3- Bensoyl-6*methyl-l:2:4-oxadiasole, 
oxime, and its derivatives (Ponzio 
and Avogadro), A., i, 867. 

/9-Bemoyl-a-methylpropionio acid 
(Krollpfeiffer and Schafer), A., 
i, 344. 

jS‘Bensoyl-£’methylpropionie aoid 
(Mayer and Stamm), A., i, 802. 

BenEoyl-3-naphthol sulphide, and 
p-bromo- (Lesser and Gad), A., i, 662. 

Benzoylwfo-B-naphthol sulphides (Lesser 
and Gad), A , i, 662. 

Benzoylnitrosodihydroindigotinmalonio 
aoid, ethyl ester (Posner and Pyl), 
A., i, 263. 

l-Benzoyl-9'Oxanthronyl (Scholl, 
Dehnkrt, and Semp), A., i, 808. 

Bensoyloxanthronyls (Scholl and 
Hahle) A , i, 684, 689. 

Bensoyloxindole-S-aldehyde (Cran¬ 
ach nt and Mahal), A., i, 714. 

4- BozLzoyloxy-2-aoetoxybenzoie aoid, 
methyl e^ter (Pacsu), A., i, 389. 

4-Benzoyloxybenxoio aoid, 2:3-tfthydr- 
oxy- (Pacsu), A., i, 340. 

a-Bensoyloxyoinnamio aoid, ethyl ester 
(Gault and Weiok), A., i, 36. 

4Benaoyloxy-2:3 diaoetoxybemoio aoid 
(Pacsu), A., i, 340. 

3Benzoyloxy-a-diethylaxninoethyl- 
butyrio aoid, /9-p-amino-, and & -p- 
nitro-, ethyl esters and their hydro¬ 
chlorides (Farbwerke vorm. Mris- 
ter, Lucius, & BrOnino), A., i, 760. 

4-Benioyloxy-2:3dimethoxybensoio 
aoid, methyl ester (Pacsu), A., i, 
340. 

1 - Benioyloxyindolo-8-oarboxylic aoid, 

ethyl estor (Gabriel, Gerhard, and 
Wolter), A., i, 704. 

6 - Bensoyloxy -1:4-naphtbaqninone, 
2;3-dtchloro- (Wheeler, Dawson, 
and MoEwen), A., i, 1020. 
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6- Binsoyloxy*2-phenyl-5-methylbens- 

oxasole (H enrich, Sunthbimer, and 
Stbinmann), A., i, 145, 

a-Bonsoyloxy-js-phonylpropionio add, 
ethyl ester (Gault and Weick), A., 
i, 30. 

Bemoyloxystearie acid, ethyl ester 
(Radcliffr and Gibson), A., i, 177. 

Bonsoyloxy-2:4:3':4'-tetramethoxy- 
ay-diphenylpropane, 6 -p-nitro- (Fheu- 
denberg and Cohn), A., i, 1219. 

4- Bcnsoyloxy-l :2:2:6-tetramethyl- 
piperidinc, and its cinnamate (Kip¬ 
ping), T., 3118. 

i^'Bemoyl^ phenylbntylamina hydro¬ 
chloride (v. Braun and Lkmke), A., 
i,3. 

7 - Benioyl-/ 8 -phenylbutyramide,«*cyano- 
(Kohler and Soother), A., i, 244. 

7 -Bensoyl-/ 3 -phenTlbutyrioacid, a - mono - 
aud « 7 -di-brorao-o-cyano-, and 
a mono - and « 7 -<fi-broino-a-cyano- 
jp-chloro-, methyl esters (Kohler, 
Graustein, and Merrill), A., i, 
50. 

a-cyano- and a-cyano jt?-chloro, and 
their methyl esters and derivatives 
(Kohler, Graustein, and Mer¬ 
rill), A., i, 55. 

7 -Ben*oyl-j 3 -phenylbutyronitrile, 
(Kohler, Graustein, and Merrill), 
A., i, 55. 

7 'Bensoyl'S-phenylbatyronitrile, 
a-bromodi-a-cyano-, and a-cyano- 
(Kohler and Souther), A., i, 244. 

7 -Bensoyl-j 8 -phenylethylmalonamic 
aoid, 07 -dibromo-, mothyl ester and 
its isomeiide (Kohler, Graustein, 
and Merrill), A. t i, 50. 

7 - Bonzoyl-£-phenylethylmalonio acid, 
methyl hydrogen ester (Kohler, 
Graustein, and Merrill), A., i, 55. 

Bensoylphcnylhydrasonas, nitro-, re¬ 
duction of (Lookemann), A., i, 803. 

7 Bensoyl-jS-phenyl-a-xnethylbutyric 
add, a-cyano-p-chloro-, methyl ester 
(Kohler, Graustein, and Merrill), 
A*, 1 , 55. 

5- Bansoyl-5-phenyl-l : 2 :4-oxadiaxolc, 

oxime of (Ponzio and Avogadro), A., 
i, 857. 

8- Bcnsoyl<2-phcnylcpcZopropane- 1 -carb • 
oxylio aoid, 1-cyano-, and its methyl 
esters (Kohler, Graustein, and 
Merrill), A., i, 57. 

2-Ben*oyl-3-phenyltetrahydrofuran, 
4bromo-4-cyano- (Kohler, Grau¬ 
stein, and Merrill), A., i, 50. 

jS-Bensoylpropionic add, 2:4-dihydroxy-, 
silver salt (Biggs and Pope), T., 2988. 

jB-Bcsaoyipropiony lpipcrididc ( Stau- 
dingeb and Muller), A., i, 368. 


Benioylqnlninal, and its salts and 
derivatives (Seeklbs), A., i, 288. 

Bcnsoylquininc ozonide (Beeeles), A., 

i, 288. 

9-Bensoyltetrahydrooarbazole, 6-nitro- 
( Perk in and Plant), T., 685. 

3-Bensovlvaleric aoid, 8-o-amino-, and 
its benzojl deiivative (Perkin and 
Plant), T., 686. 

o-hydroxy-, and its derivatives and 
m-nitro-o-hydroxy- (v. Braun), A., 
i, 104. 

Bensthiasole, metho-salts of (Mills, 
Clark, and Aeschlimann), T., 
2360. 

methiodide, if-base from, and its de¬ 
rivatives (Mills, Clark, and 
Aeschlimann), T., 2857. 

Benx-4':5'-t*0thiasole, 5-nitro- (Fries 
and Brothuhn), A., i, 842. 

Bensthiasole series (Mills, Clark, 
aud Aeschlimann), T., 2353, 2362. 

Bensthiasole-2-oarboxyphenylhydrasidc 
(Zahn), A., i, 377. 

2:1-Bensthiopyran, and its derivatives 
(Lesser and Mehklander), A , i, 
828. 

l:2;3-Benstriasole, 6-nitro-l-hydroxy - 

(Brady and Day), T., 2206. 

Benswotriasole chloroplatinate (Mills 
and Schindler), T., 321. 
mercaptan (Mills and Schindler), 
T., 321. 

Bensyl allyl sulphide (v. Braun and 
Engelbertz), A., i, 894. 
bromide, m-iodo- (Olivier), A., i, 
769. 

chloride, o-iodo- (Olivier), A., i, 
769. 

j3-nitro-, addition of, to trimethyl- 
amine (Dexter, McCombie, aud 
Scarborough), T., 1237. 
3-chloro- and /8-diethylaminoethyl 
ethers (British Dyestuffs Cor¬ 
poration, Ltd., Perkin, and 
Clemo), A., i, 453. 

esteis, preparation of, of acids of high 
boiling point (Thompson and 
Leuck), A., i, 210. 
pharmacology of (Nielsen and 
Higgins), A., i, 74. 

Benzylaoctoacctio acid, a-bromo-, ethyl 
ester, action of hydrazine on (Mac¬ 
beth), T., 1127. 

o-nitro-, ethyl ester (Gabriel, Ger¬ 
hard, aud Wolter), A., i, 704. 

Bensylaoctone, semioxamazone (Wilson 
aud Pickering), T., 896. 

a-Bcnsylaorylio aoid, and its dibromidc 
(Mannioh and Ganz), A., i, 20. 

Beasyl aloohol, o-iodo- (Olivier), A., i, 
770. 
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7 -Bensylallyl bromide (v. Beaun and 
Lsmke), A., i, 5. 

Benzylallylaminomethylmalonic acid, 

ana its salts (Mannioh and Gray), 
A., i, 21. 

/9 -Benzy lam inoacry lie acid, and its salts, 
and a-cyano-, ethyl ester (Diels, 
Gartner, and Kaack), A., i, 25. 

jS-Bensylaxninocrotonic acid, ethyl ester, 
isomerism of (Benary), A., i, 201. 

2- Bensylamino 1-hydro xytetrahydro- 
naphthalene, and its salts (Braun, 
Braunsdorf, and Kiksoubaum), A., 
i, 106. 

Beniylaminomethylmalonio acid (Man- 
nich and Oanz), A., i, 21. 

a-Benzyl- 0 -aminophenylaeetie acid 
(Kirchner), A., i, 913. 

Bensylborio acid (Krause), A., i, 1035. 

/3-Benzylbutyric acid, and its acid 
chloride and nitrile (v. Braun and 
Stuckenschmid r), A., i, 948. 

Benzyltsocoumaranone (Kirchner), A., 
i, 913. 

Benzylcysteine, p-chloro- (Siiiple and 
Sherwin), A., i, 673. 

Beniy Icy steinepheny lhy dan toin (Sh i ple 
and Sherwin), A., i, 673. 

Benzyldiethylamine chloroplatinate (G. 
M. andR. Robinson), T., 540. 

as- 1-Benzyl 2:5 dihydroxymethyl- 
pyrrolidine, and its salts (v. Braun 
and Seemann), A., i, 1118. 

Benzyldimethylaminomethylmalonic 
acid (Mannicii and Ganz), A., i, 
20 . 

3- Benzyl-l :2-dimethylindole ( Kuroda ), 
A., i, 603. 

1- Benzyl-3:5-dimethylpyrazole, and its 

picrate (v. Auwers and Broche), 
A., i, 152. 

Benzylethylaminotriphenylmethane, 

2":4"-dmitro- (Downey and Lowy), 
A., i, 579. 

Benzylformazyl (Walker), T., 2778. 

a-Benzylglycerie acid (Mannich and 
Ganz), A., i, 20. 

o-Benzylgualacol (Claisen), A., i, 1094. 

2- Benzylct/cZohexane 3:6-dione-l;2-di- 
oarboxylio acid, methyl ester, and its 
diphenylhydrazone (Helferich and 
Bodenbender), A., i, 678. 

4- Benzylhydantoin- 3-a-propionic acid, 
4-p-hydroxy-, and its ethyl ester 
(Hahn, Kelley, and Schaeffer), 
A.,i, 487. 

Benzylidene bromide and chloride 
bromide, 3:5-dtbromo-4-hydroxy-, and 
its acetate (Lindemann), A., i, 687. 

Benzy lideneaoetyl-o- tolidine, 2:4-cft. 

nitro- (Downey and Lowy), A., i, 
678. 


Bensylidene-p-aminoasobeniene, 2:4-dt- 
mtro- (Downey and Lowy), A., i, 
578. 

Benzylidene- 0 -aminophenylaoetio aoid, 

o'-amino-, acetyl derivative, and o'- 
and p'-chloro- (Neber and Rocker), 
A., i, 946. 

a • Benzy lidene-o -aminophenylcinnamic 
acid, a-o'-nitro- (Neber and ROcker), 
A..i, 946. 

a-Bensylideneamino&opropyl alcohol 

(Staub), A.,i, 140. 

6-Bensylideneamino-m-tolylarsinio 
acid, and 6-p'-chloro- (Johnson and 
Ad* ms), A., i, 725. 

Benzylideneaniline, compound of anisyl- 
ideneaniline and (Pascal), A., i, 
1090. 

Benzylideneaniline, 3:5-dibromo-4*hy- 
droxy- (Lindemann), A., i, 687. 

Benzylidene-o- and -p-arsanilio aoids 
(Johnson and Adams), A., i, 724, 
725. 

Benzylidenecampholio aoid, brominated 
lactones from (Rupe and Sulger), 
A., i, 797. 

5 * Benzylidene-3-oamphylrhodanine, 
and m-nitro- (Gendblman), A., i, 
606. 

Benzylidene-o- and p-chloroanilines, 

2:4eZinitro- (Downey and Lowy), 
A.,i, 578. 

Benzylidene- 0 /)-rf?ohloroaniline, 2:4-di- 
nitro- (Downey and Lowy), A., i, 
578. 

Benzylidenediaeetyl monoxime, bis- 
nitroso-derivative, and its derivatives 
(Diels), A., i, 822. 

2-Benzylidene-l:4-dihy dr oqninoxalone 
(Gault aud Weiok), A., i, 36. 

as-Benzylidenediphenvlaoetone. See 
Benzliydryl styryl ketone. 

Benzylidenediquinaldine, salts of 
(Hamer), T., 256. 

Benzylidenedi-4-salioylic add, op-di • 
nitro- (Downey and Lowy), A., i, 
679. 

Benzylideneiminei, absorption spectra 
ana structure of acid salts of (Izmail- 
ski), A., ii, 359. 

Benzyiidenemalonic-aeetio anhydride 

(Staudinger and Schneider), A., i, 
466. 

Benzylidenemalonio anhydride (Staud¬ 
inger and Schneider), A., i, 466. 

Benzylidenemethylamine, action of, on 
trinitrotoluenes, and on bromo- and 
chloro-trinitrobenzenes (Giua), A., i, 
455. 

Benzvlidenemethylttooxasolone, and p- 

chloro-, oxidation products of ($KTtf 
and Viansino), A., i, 1024 , 
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Benzylidcneoxindole, amino-, chloro-, 
and nitro-derivatiyes (Weber and 
ROcker), A., i, 946. 
o-nitro-, and its hydrochloride ( Kirch- 
ner), A., i, 918. 

Benzylidenepinacolin, reduction of 
(Hill, Spear, and Lachowicz), A., 
i, 789. 

5-Benzylideiierhodaniiie, m^-dihydroxy- 
(Gb^delman), A., i, 606. 

Benzylidenethebainone (Gulland and 
Robinson), T.. 1004. 

S-Ben^ylidenetbioflavaxione, and its 
pheuylhydrazone (Arndt, Flemming, 
Scholz, and Lowensohn), A., i, 
827. 

5- Benzylidenethiohydantoin, jp-cliloro- 
(Gendelman), A., i, 605. 

Benzylidene-o-tolidine, 2:4 cfo’nitro- 
(Downey and Lowy), A., i, 678. 

y-Bensyliminobutyronitrile, and its 
salts (Bruylants), A., i, 1003. 

Benzylmercurio phenylmercaptide 
(Sachs, Antoine, and Schlesingeu), 
A., i, 1248. 

Benzylmethylaminomethylmalonio acid, 

anj its derivatives (Mannich and 
Ganz), A., i, 20. 

Benzylmethylcarbamidomethylmalonic 
acid (Mannich and Ganz), A., i, 
20 . 

a-Beniyl 0-methylcarbamidopropionic 
acid (Mannich and Gray), A., i, 
20 . 

d-Bensylmetbylcarbinol, preparation and 
lotation of the n-alkyl ethers of 
(Phillips), T., 22. 

preparation of /-benzylmethylcarbinyl 
acetate from (Phillips), T., 47. 

6 - Beniyl-lO-methyldihydroacridine, 2:8- 
(/iamino-, and its dihydroch'oride 
(Karrkr), A., i, 706. 

cis - and $ra?w-aBenzyl-j8-methylglut- 
aconio acids, derivatives of (Feist and 
Rauterbero). A., i, 112. 

S-Beasyl-S-methylindole (Kuroda), A., 
i, 603. 

Benzylmethylketen (Staudinger, 
Schneider, Sohotz, and Strong), 
A., i, 469. 

l-Benzyl-3-methylpyr azole, and its de¬ 
rivatives (v. Auwers and Buoche), 
A., i, 151. 

7- Beniylmetbylzantbines (Traube), A., 
i, 1187. 

1-Benzylmorphopyrrolidine, and its salts 
(v. Braun and Seemann), A., i, 
1118. 

£-Benzyliiaphthindole-l:2*dione (Staud¬ 
inger), A., i, 938. 

o-Benzyl-a- and -£-naphtholi (Claisen), 
A., i, 1094. 


Benzyl-a-naphthylmethylmethylamine, 

and its salts (v. Braun and Molda- 
enke), A., i, 1195. 

Benzyloxindole (Kirchner), A., i, 913. 

1 -Benzyloxyindole-2- carboxylic aoid, 
and its ethyl and methyl esters 
(Gabriel, Gerhard, and Wolter), 
A.,i, 704. 

o-Benzyloxytriphenylcarbinol, and its 

derivatives (Gomberg and Nishida), 
A , i, 212. 

j9-Benzylozytriphenylmethane(GoMBERa 
and Bcchler), A., i, 211. 

^-Benzylozytripbenylmethyl, and its 
salts ana derivatives (Gomberg and 
Buchler), A„ i, 211. 

o-Benzylphenol (Claisen), A., i, 1094. 

Benzyl-fl-phenyletbylamine, and its salts 
and derivatives ( v . Braun, Blessing, 
and Zobel), A., i, 1089. 

Benzyl- 7 -pbenylpropylamine, and 
niiroso- (v. Braun, Blessing, and 
Zobel), A., i, 1089. 

Benzylphosphinic acid, a-hydroxy-, 
esters (Conant, Wallingford, and 
Gandheker), A., i, 498. 

w-Benzylpinacolin, and its oxime (Hill, 
Spear, and Lachowicz), A., i, 
789. 

Benzylpiperidinomethylmalonio aoid, 

and its salts (Mannich and Ganz), 
A., i, 20. 

a-Benzyl-jS-piperidinopropionic acid, and 
its ethyl ester, hydrochlorides (Man¬ 
nich and Ganz), A., i, 20. 

j8-Benzylpropionic acid semicarbazone 
(Attwoop, Stevenson, and Thorpe), 
T., 1762. 

cis - 1 -Benzylpyrrolidine-2:5-dicarboxylic 
acid, ethyl ester, and its salts (v. 
Braun and Seemann), A., i, 1118. 

Benzylsulphoneaoetic acid, and its salts 
and derivatives (Lesser and Mkhr- 
landek), A., i, 828. 

Benzyltbiobenzanilides (Rivier and 
Schalch), A., i, 793. 

5-Benzylthiolacetic acid, and its salts 
and acid chloride, and o-cyano- 
(Lesser and Mehrlandkr), A., i, 
828. 

Benzyltbiol -1 -tsoamy lthioianthr aquin- 
ones (Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 
933. 

Benzylthiolanthraquinonesulphonic 
acids, and their sodium salts (Hoff¬ 
man and Reid), A., i, 933. 

$en*yllhioH -butyltbiolaatbraquinones 
(Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 938. 

BensylthioM-ethyltbiol&nthraquinones 
(Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 933. 

a-Bensylthiol-^metbylomn&mio acid 
(Gendelman), A., i, 606. 
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Beniy Ithiol -1 -methy lthiolanthraquin - 
ohm (Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 933. 

5- Ben*ylthiol-4-phenylinethyltriaaole, 
3-hydroxy- (Fromm and Nehrinq), 
A., i, 859. 

6- Ben«ylthiol-4-phenyltriaiole, 3-hydr¬ 
oxy- (Fromm and Nbhring), A., i, 
858. 

Benzylthiol-1 -propy lthiolanthraquin- 
ones (Hoffman and Keid), A., i, 
933. 

6- Benzylthioltriasele, 3-hydroxy- 

(Fromm and Nehring), A., i, 859. 

7- Ben«ylxanthine (Traube), A., i, 
1187. 

Beri-beri, cholesterol in (Lawaczeck), 
A., i, 512 ; (Hotta), A., i, 732. 

Beryl from Ishikawa (Uyemura), A., 
ii, 692. 

extraction of glucina from (Britton), 
A., ii, 28. 

Beryllla. See Glucinum oxide. 

Betaine, preparation and properties of 
(Reychler), A., i, 758. 

Betol. See Salicylic acid, 0-naphthyl 
ester. 

Betulin, and its derivatives (Vester- 
bero ; Traubenbero), A., i, 590. 
and monobromo-, and its diacetate 
(Dischendorfer), A., i, 123. 

Betulinio acid (Traubenbero), A., i, 
690. 

Bettendorfs reagent, replacement of 
(Rupp and Musohiol), A., ii, 335. 

Bile, effect of magnesium sulphate on 
secretion of (Frazer), A., i, 270. 
estimation of acids in (Rosenthal 
and v. Falkenhausen), A., ii, 
667. 

Bile acide (Wieland), A., i, 41 ; 
(Wjeland and Schlichtitno), A., 
i, 41 ; (Schenck), A., i, 678 ; 
(Wieland and Fukklman), A., i, 
1205; (Wieland, Honold, and 
Pascual Vila), A., i, 1206. 
relation of cholesterol to (Windaus). 
A., i, 922. 

secretion of, in cystinuria (Eppinger), 
A., i, 631. 

estimation of, in duodenal juice 
(Meyer), A., ii, 891. 

Bile pigment! (Fischer and Niemann ; 
Fischer and Loy), A., i, 718. 
constitution of (Benary), A., i, 1144. 

Bilirubin, action of diazomethane on 
(KtteTER and Maag), A., i, 242. 
estimation of, in plasma (Lucas, 
Dearing, Hoobler, Coe, Jones, 
and Smyth), A., i, 410. 

Bilobanie acid, and its sodium salt and 
derivatives (Wieland and Fukbl* 
man), A., i, 1206 . 


Biloidanie acid, structure of (Wieland 
and Schlichtung), A., i, 41. 

Binary systems, solidification of (Giua ; 
Bell), A., ii, 611. 
influence of substitution on equilibria 
in (Kremann, Sutter, Sitte, 
Strzelba, and Dobotzky), A., i, 
45; (Kremann, Maubrmann, 
MOller, and R6sler), A , i, 382; 
(Kremann, Maubrmann, and 
Oswald), A., i, 886 ; (Kremann 
and Maubrmann), A., i, 878: 
(Kremann, HOniosberg, and 
Maubrmann), A., i, 908. 

Biological reactions, physico-chemical 
studies on (Hirslh and Kossuth), 
A., i, 440. 

Biology, importance of sequence in 
(Karczag and Haj6s), A., I, 1041. 

Biolominesesnce (Harvey), A., i, 260. 

Birch tar, dokozanio acid from (Tkaubex- 
bxro), A., i, 298. 

Bird-lime (Nishizawa), A., i, 282. 
Japanese (Yanagisawa and Taka- 
shima). A., i, 1008. 

Bis-iY-aeetylindasyl 3-ether (Hkllxk 
and Kohler), A., i, 851. 

Bis-aminodihydrooarboityrilspiran, and 
its hydrochloride (Radulescu), A., i, 
1240. 

Bis-£-p-aminophenylethylamine, and its 
salts and derivatives (v. Braun and 
Blessing), A*, i, 1230. 

Bis -pen- an thraeenopenthiophen ( Fri ed - 
lander and Simon), A., i, 109. 

4: 4'Bisazobenieneformamidine (Passe- 
rini), A., i, 64. 

Bisbenswopyraaolyl (Heller and 
Kohler), A., i, 851. 

Bii-2:5-pbromobenzeneazodi-iodopyrrole 
(Pieroni and Moggi), A., i, 613. 

2:4- Bis(ft'-bromo -2'-p-xyly lazo) -o- 
naphthol (Wheeler and Constable), 
A., i, 1027. 

2:4-Bis(5M>romO'2'’i>-xylylazo)phcnol 

(Wheeler and Constable), A., i, 
1027. 

2:4-Bis(5'-bromo-2'-0-xylylaso)resorein- 
ol (Wheeler and Constable), A., i, 
1027. 

Bii-5-chloroacetyl-2:4-dimethylpyrryl* 
methane (Fischer, Weiss, and 
Schubert), A., i, 703. 

Bisdiethylaminotriphenylmethane, 
2":4"-iinitro- (Downey and Lowy), 
A., i, 579. 

'fiis>A T :A r/ -diethylglyexalonodiozin 
(Biltz and Lemberg), A., i, 968* 

»kl:2di-indoyL See Bia-l:2-indil. 

Bia-5-dimethylaminoaoetyl-2:4-di- 
methylpyrrvlmethane (Fibohxr, 
Wbiss ; and Schubert), A., i, 708. 
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2:8-Bis«p-dimsthyiaminostyryl-£-ben«- 
bisthiasols dimethiodide (Edge), T., 
2832. 

BU-2:4-dimethyl-3-ethylpyrrylmethene 

perchlorate (Fischer and Schubert), 
A., i, 708. 

Bis-A^'-dimethylglyoxalonodiexin 
(Biltz and Limbero), A., i, 959. 

BU-2:4-dimethylpyrrylmethene, and its 
salts (Fisohee, Weiss, and Schubert), 
A., i, 70S; (Fisohee and Schubert), 
A., i, 709. 

Bis- ethoxy me thy lbenzylamine , and its 

derivatives (v. Braun and Zobel), 
A., i, 1200. 

Bis-2-ethylbensothiasoline- l:l-spiran 

(Mills. Clark, and Abschlimann), 
T, 2369. 

Bis-(4-hydroxy-8-carbethoxy-2-methyl- 
pyrryl)diketone (Fischer and Loy), 
A.,i, 719. 

BU-(4-hydroxy-S*©arbethoxy-2-methyl- 
pyrryl)methene (Fischer and Loy), 
A., l, 719. 

3:3^-Bis-l -hydroxyindolyl-S^-dicarb- 
oxylio acid, and its derivatives 
(Gabriel, Gerhard, and Wolter), 
A.; i, 705. 

o* Bis(4-hydroxy-2-methyl-8 wopropyl- 
phenyl)ethane, 0-chloro- (Hinsberg), 
A., i, 923. 

BU-0-p-hydroxyphenylethylamlne, and 
its salts and derivatives (v. Braun 
and Blessing), A., i, 1231. 

Bifl~l:2-indil (Sanna), A., i, 57. 

o- and j8-Bis-8:8'-indolyl, and their 
derivatives (Gabriel, Gerhard, and 
Wolter), A., i, 706. 

Bis 3:3' indolyl-2-earboxylie acid and 
its ethyl ester and its iodides 
(Gabriel, Gerhard, and Wolter), 
A., i, 706. 

Bis-3:3'-indolyl-2:2'dicarboxylio acid, 
and its salts and derivatives (Gabriel, 
Gerhard, and Wolter), A., i, 705. 

Bismarek brown hydroferrocyanide 
(Cumming), T., 2459. 

Bii-2-methylbenaothiaxoline-l:l-ipiran, 
and its derivatives (Mills, Clark, 
and Akschlimann), T., 2369. 

Bis-(2-methyl*3-oarbethoxypyrryl )t uran 
(Fischer and Loy), A., i, 719. 

Bis-i^-methylglyoxalonodioxin (Biltz 
and Lemberg), A., i, 960. 

Bis-iV-methyl-a-methyldibydroindyl- 
methane (v. Braun and Sermann), 
A., i, 1242. 

Bis-l-metkyM:2:3:4«tetrabydro* 
quinolylmethane (v. Braun and See- 
MANN), A., i, 1242. 

Bismuth, crystal structure of (Mc- 
Kkehan), A., ii, 173. 


Bismuth, electrochemical properties of 
(Grube and Schwkigardt), A., ii, 
457. 

electrode potential of (Smith), A., ii, 
210 ; (Swift), A., ii, 211. 
in the brain (Lemay and Jaloustee), 
A., i, 1038. 

Bismuth alloys with antimony and zinc, 
electrochemistry of (Krsmann, 
Langbauee, and Rauch), A., ii, 
825. 

with cadmium and lead, electro¬ 
chemistry of (Kremann and 
Langbauee), A., ii, 826. 
with lead and tin, crystallography of 
(Bux); A., ii, 419. 

with thallium, conductivity of 

(Guertler and Schulze), A., ii, 772. 
with tin (Bornemann and Siebe), 
A., ii, 169. 

with tin and zinc (Muzaffab), T., 
2341. 

Bismuth salts, conductivity and solu¬ 
bility of (Smith), A., ii, 210. 
action of dextrose on (Cousin), A., ii, 
772. 

Bismuth perchlorates (Fighter and 
Jenny), A., ii, 245. 

Inchloride, absorption of light by 
(Macbeth and Maxwell), T., 
370. 

hydrolysis of (Jellinek and 

Phn), A., ii, 772. 
compound of benzamide and 

(Belladen and Astengo), A., i, 

1010. 

sn&nitrate (Isnard), A., ii, 328. 
cobaltnitrites (Ogburn), A., ii, 328. 
lelroxide, formation of, from sodium 
bismuthate (Corfield and Wood¬ 
ward), A., ii, 691. 
sodium thiosulphate, preparation of, 
and use in estimation of potassium 
(Cuisinier), A., ii, 38. 

Bismuth organic compounds:— 
iodides ot alkaloids (Francois and 
Blanc), A., i, 830. 
thiocyanates, complex (Paciello and 
Fol), A., i, 1076. 

Bismuth deteetion, estimation, and 
separation:— 

Reinsch test for (Evans), A., ii, 696, 
875. 

detection of, in urine (Dezani), A., ii, 
342 ; (Ganassini), A., ii, 439. 
detection of small quantities of, in 
biologioal liquids (Caills and 
Viel), A., ii, 585. 
estimation of (K6 ster), A., ii, 93. 
estimation of small quantities of, 
colorimetrically (Cuny and Poirot), 
A., ii, 792. 
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Bismuth detection, estimation, and 
separation 

estimation of, in urine (Ganassini), 
A., ii, 93. 

estimation of, and separation from 
lead, copper, and cadmium (Luff), 
A., ii, 263. 

Bismuthamines (Vournazos), A., i, 759. 

Bismuthobromoacetic acid, salts of 
(Vournazos), A., i f 745, 759. 

Bismuthobromobensoie acid, w-propyl- 
amine salt (Vournazos), A., i, 759. 

Bismnthobromoformio acid, methyl - 
amine salt (Vouhnazos), A., i, 759. 

Bismntboohloroaoetic acid, hydrazine 
salt (Vournazos), A., i, 759. 

Bismnthochloropropienic acid, o-tolu- 
idine salt (Vournazos), A., i, 759. 

Bismnthooitrio acid (Moles and Por¬ 
tillo), A., i, 179. 

Bismuthoflnoroacetio acid, aniline salt 
(Vournazos), A. i, 759. 

Bismuthoiodoaoetic acid, otliylamine 
salt (Vournazos), A., i, 759. 

Bismutholactic acid (Moles and Por¬ 
tillo), A., i, 179. 

Bismuthotartaric acid (Moles and Por¬ 
tillo), A., i, 179. 

Bisnaphthaleneoxide (Bamberger, 
Baum, and Schlein), A., i, 1142. 

Bis-ojtMftnitrobensylmalonic acid, ethj 1 
e&ter (Radulis< u), A., i, 1240. 

Bis-fl-phenoxy-o-ethoxyphenyl ethylene 
ether (Kohn and Safrin), A., i, 
559. 

Bis- 7 -phenoxy-o-propoxy phenyl ethers 
(Kohn and Safrin), A., i, 560. 

Bisphenylethylamine, derivatives of 
(v. Braun and Blessing), A , i, 1230. 

4:4'-Bis-l-phenyl-2pentadecylpyrazol- 
6-one (Helferich and Kobter), A., 
i, 1178. 

Bisthioanthrone sulphides (Heilbuon 
and Heaton), T , 183. 

BistriaEohydroxyroesitylene (Morgan 
and Davies), T., 235. 

Bistriasomesidine (Morgan and 
Davies), T., 237. 

Bistriazomesitylene (Morgan and 
Davies), T., 233. 

Bistriazonitromesitylene (Morgan and 
Davies), T., 235. 

oa-Bistrimethoxyphenyle thane, 0- 

amino-, and its hydrochloride (Hins- 
berg), A., i, 556. 

Biuret, alkyl derivatives of (Biltz and 
Jeltsch), A., i, 1074. 

Bixin, and its isomeiides (Hf.rzig, Fal- 
Tis, Pittnfr, Klein, and Watzing- 
er), A., i, 477. 

Bleaching powder, stability of (Ochi), 
A., ii, 564. 


Bleaching powder, estimation of, volu- 
metncally (Kolthoff), A.,ii, 249. 
estimation of chlorine in (Oohi), A., 
ii, 573. 

Blende, absorption spectrum and refrac¬ 
tive index of (Mell), A., ii, 513. 
estimation of fluorine in (Rooha- 
Schmidt and Kruger), A., ii, 782. 

Blood, hydrogen-ion concentration of, 
in carcinoma (Chambers ; Chamb¬ 
ers, and Kleinschmidt), A., i, 612. 
oxygen-dissociation curve of (Brown 
and Hill), A., i, 398. 
effect of mental work on (Knipping), 
A., i, 502. 

effect of exercise on the circulation of 
(Lundsgaard and M3ller), A., i, 
502, 623, 727 ; (Barr, Himwich, 
and Green), A., i, 623 ; (Barr and 
Himwich), A., i, 623, 624. 
eflect of deprivation of water on 
concentration of (Underhill and 
Kapsinow), A., i, 162. 
coagulation of (Siuber and Sano), 
A., i, 410, 411,1151 ; (Hiiiuma), 
A., i, 974. 

effect of buffer salts on (Jablons), 
A., i, 1252. 

effect of pancreatic rennin on (Ep¬ 
stein and Rosenthal), A., i, 
628. 

injection of peptone to prevent, and 
its effect on gaseous metabolism 
(Kelemen), A., i, 505. 

Blood, solubility of acetylene in 
(Schoen), A , i, 727. 
adienaline in (Asher and Schneider), 
A., i, 410. 

concenti at ion of alcohol in (Miles), 
A., i, 71. 

alkalinity of (Guillaumin), A., i, 
164. 

amino-acids in (Marino), A., i, 1036, 
1251. 

amino-acid nitrogen in (Blau), A., i, 
1250. 

effect of coagulation on the amino- 
nitrogen in (Petitjean), A., i, 
1036. 

ammonia content of (Henriques), 
A., i, 1250. 

ammonia in, in nephritis (Russell), 
A., i, 514. 

arsenic in, after injection of salvarsan 
(Fordyce, Rosen, and Myers), 
A., i, 1263. 

bicarbonate content and buffer value 
of (Van Slyke, Hastings, and 
Neill), A., i, 168. 

buffer values of (Doisy, Briggs, 
Eaton, and Chambers), A., i, 
164. 
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Bloody calcium content of, during 
pregnancy (Widdowr), A., i, 502. 
after thyroidectomy (Parbon), A., 
i, 972. 

effect of carbon dioxide in, on respir¬ 
ation and circulation (Schneider 
and Truesdkll), A., i, 1035. 
catalase in (Tsuohihashi), A., i, 
1147 ; (v. Moraczevski), A., i, 
1251. 

cholesterol in (Tietz), A., i, 417. 
fat in, in avitaminosis (Collazo and 
Bosch), A., i, 1262. 
gas and electrolyte equilibria in (Van 
Slyke, Hastings, Heidelberger, 
and Neill), A., i, 162 ; (Van 
Slyke, Hastings, and Neill), A., 
i, 163; (Van Slyke, Wu, and 
McLean), A., i, 1249. 
analysis of gases in (Straub and 
Gollwitzer-Meier), A., i, 503. 
origin of lipase in (Hiruma), A., i, 
1037. 

lipoids in (Jung and Wolff), A., i, 
504, 624 ; (Epstein and Lands), 
A., i, 624. 

mineral constituents of (Desorez and 
Meunier), A., i, 409. 
changes in, under the influence of 
morphine (Atkinson and Ets), A., 
i, 1252. 

non-protein nitrogen constituents of 
(Plass), A., i, 875. 
formation of pentose nucleotide in, 
under the action of insulin (Berke¬ 
ley), A., i, 1259. 

distribution of phosphates in (Zucker 
and Gutman). A., i, 973. 
phosphorus in (Buell), A., i, 875. 
inorganic phosphorus in serum and 
plasma ot (Tolstoi), A., i, 504. 
pigments of (Fischer and Sch n eller), 
A., i, 964. 

proteins of, tryptophan and tyrosine 
content of (Kiyotaki), A., i, 399. 
production of acetaldehyde from 
pyruvic acid in (Stepp aud Beh¬ 
rens), A., i, 625. 
sugar in (Rosenberg), A., i, 1154. 
distribution of (John), A., i, 973. 
concentration of (Foster), A., i, 
503. 

nature of (Hewitt), A., i, 973. 
relation of sugar to fat in (Olivier 
and Haworth), A., i, 1251. 
lowering of sugar in, by yeast (Winter 
and Smith), A., i, 513. 
effect of adrenaline and insulin on the 
sugar in (Lyman, Nicholls, and 
McCann), A., i, 1035. 
effect of choline on the sugar in 
(Dreskl and Zemmin), A., i, 1035. 


Blood, effect of ergotamina on sugar iu 
(Lesser and Zipf), A., i, 1150. 
effect of insulin on sugar concentration 
in (Winter and Smith), A., i, 
727. 

effect of plant extracts on sugar in 
(Collip), A., i, 728; (Thallinner 
and Perry), A., i, 967. 
polysaccharides in, in diabetes (Win¬ 
ter and Smith), A., i, 513. 
effect of, on the action of thyroxin 
(Romeis), A., i, 1251. 
urea in (Marie), A., i, 74. 
concentration of urea in saliva and 
(Schmitz), A., i, 625. 
uric acid in (Weil and Guillaumin), 
A., i, 728; (Scheunert and v. 
Pelchrzim ; Schmitt-Krahmer), 
A., i, 973. 

of various species, uric acid compound 
in (Newton and Davis), A., i, 165. 
neutrality of (Mellanby and Wood), 
A., i, 165. 

constituents of, of a variety of verte¬ 
brates (Scheunert and v. Pel¬ 
chrzim), A., i, 973. 
arterial and venous, distribution of 
chlorides in (Doisy and Beckmann), 
A., i, 164. 

capillary, oxygen content of (VerzIr 
and Keller), A., i, 1250. 
children’s, inorganic phosphorus in 
(Anderson), A., i, 502. 
of marine fish, non-protein organic 
constituents in (Denis), A., i, 164. 
foetal and maternal (Howe and 
Givens), A., i, 1036. 
horse’s, influence of daily work on 
(Scheunert and Bartsch), A., i, 
974. 

human, adenine nucleotide in (Jack- 
son), A., i, 1255. 

absorption of carbon dioxide by 
(Peters), A., i, 1249. 
distribution of urea in (Cohkn), A., 
i, 1037. 

estimation of calcium, magnesium, 
potassium, andsodium iu (Mirkin 
and Druskin), A., ii, 507. 
infant’s, seasonal tide of phosphates in 
(Hess and Lundagen), A., i, 624. 
of the new-born (Lucas, Draring, 
Hoobler, Coe, Jones, and Smyth), 
A., i, 410. 

normal and diabetic, glycolysis in 
(Denis and Giles), A., i, 1262. 
ox, uric acid compound in (Davis, 
Newton, and Benedict; Newton 
and Davis), A., i, 165. 
of pigeons in avitaminosis (March- 
lews ki and Nowotn6wna), A., i, 
879. 
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Blood deteotion and estimation 

detection of (Beccadelli), A., ii, 
271. 

detection of urobilin in (Rodillon), 
A., ii, 100. 

estimation of acetone and £-hydroxy- 
butyric acid in (Lublin), A , ii, 
268. 

estimation of alkali of (Greenwald 
and Lewman), A., ii, 87 ; (Goll- 
witzee), A., ii, 248; (Sumner, 
Hubbard, and Finner), A., ii, 790. 
estimation of calcium in (de Toni), 
A., ii, 87. 

estimation of carbon monoxide in 
(Sayers, Yant, and Jones), A., ii, 
789. 

estimation of catalase in (Okey), A., 
ii, 512. 

estimation of chlorides in (Green¬ 
wald and Gross), A., ii, 83. 
micro-estimation of chlorine in 
(Iversen and Schierbkck ; Iver- 
sen), A., ii, 176. 

estimation of choline in (Sharpe), A., 
ii, 444. 

estimation of dextrose and lactose in 
(Tuallinner and Perry), A., ii, 
440. 

estimation of diastase in (Fyfe), A., ii, 
892. 

estimation of ethyl ether in (Hag¬ 
gard), A., ii, 843. 

estimation of fibrinogen in (Howe ; 

RusznyAk and BarAt), A., ii, 890. 
estimation of iron in (Font4js and 
Thivolle), A., ii, 583. 
estimation of iron and haemoglobin in, 
colorimetrically (Wong), A., ii, 435. 
estimation of lactic acid in (Macleod 
and Armour), A. t ii, 663. 
estimation of lipoids in (Lemeland), 
A., ii, 347. 

estimation of non-protein nitrogen in 
(Cristol and Nikolitch), A., ii, 
653. 

estimation of phenols in (Rakestraw), 
A., ii, 587. 

estimation of total phosphoric acid in 
(GRorE), A., ii, 655. 
estimation of salvarsan in, colori- 
metiically (Rolls and Youmans), 
A., ii, 800. 

estimation of sodium in (Richter- 
Quittner), A., ii, 256. 
estimation of sugars in (TIagedorn 
and Jensen), A., ii, 265 440 ; 

(Rosenthal), A., ii, 265 ; (Cal¬ 
vert), A., ii, 345 ; (DENIGfcs), A., 
ii, 661. 

estimation of tyrosine in (Haas ; 
Haas and Trautmann), A., ii, 443. 


Blood deteotion and estimation:— 
estimation of urea in (Boggs and Mo- 
Kllroy), A., ii, 443; (Behrb), 
A., ii, 666. 

estimation of uric acid in (SAghnovska 
and Zalbsk r; Brown and Raiziss ; 
Rogers), A., ii, 510. 

Blood-corpuselei, influence of a-rays on 
(Straub and Gollwitzer-Mbier), 
A., i, 503. 

adsorption of protein degradation 
products by (Sbarsky), A., i, 411, 
1252; (Sbarsky and Michlin), A., 
i, 1252. 

white, glycogen in (Haberlandt), A., 
i, 411. 

red, distribution of haemoglobin in 
(Gorter), A., i, 875. 
swelling and haemolysis of (Goll- 
witzer-Meier), A., i, 974. 
ionic exchange between phosphate 
buffer mixtures and (Kroeiz), A., 
i, 503. 

Blood pigments, fission products of 
(Fischer and Schubert), A., i, 707. 

Blood plasma, fatty acids of (Bloor), 
A., i, 1250. 

alkali reserve of, in avitaminosis 
(Collazo), A., i, 1150. 
in nephritis (Marrack), A., i, 732. 
estimation of proteins in (Ruhznyak), 
A., ii, 891. 

Blood-serum, constituents of, in nephritis 
(Denis and Hobson), A., i, 514. 
viscosity of, in ratio to the albumin- 
globulin ratio (Neuschlosz and 
Tkelles), A., i, 1252. 
effect of formaldehyde on (Henley), 
A., i, 1253. 

decomposition of gly< ogen by (Fuchs 
and 1Iet£nyi), A., i, 625. 
effect of, on haemolysis (Ponder), 
A., i, 975. 

anti peptic action of (Stolz), A., i, 1253. 
concentration of phosphorus and 
calcium in (Kramer and How¬ 
land), A., i, 71. 

changes in the sugar content of 
(Stasiak), A., i, 1151. 
maternal aud foetal, constituents of 
(Bogert and Plans), A., i, 974 ; 
(Plash and Tompkins), A., i, 975. 
estimation of calcium salts in 
(Kramer, Tisdall, and How¬ 
land), A., i, 412. 

estimation of uric acid in (Chan- 
traine), A., ii, 270. 

Blowpipe, oxy-acetylene, use of, in 
spectral analysis (de Gramont), A., 
ii, 429. 

Body fluids, physico-chemical investig¬ 
ation of (RusznyJLk), A., i, 1148. 
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Body weight, influence of cell salts on 
(Asada)* A., i, 1152. 

Boiling point, determination of (Berg¬ 
strom), A., ii, 56, 
by distillation from test tubes 
(Boldyrev), A., ii, 293. 
of double salts in solution (Bourion 
and Router), A., ii, 57. 
determination of elevation of (Jabl- 
czynski and Kon), T., 2953. 
relation>between melting point, critical 
temperature, and (van Aubel), A., 
ii, 125. 

Boiling point apparatus, Beckmann’s, 
outer jacket for (Spencer), A., ii, 215. 

Boletus edttlis , urease of (Goris and 
Costy), A., i, 405. 

Boletus katanas > constituents of (Bard 
and Zellner), A., i, 987. 

Bone, influence of diet on the growth of 
(Shipley ; Howe), A., i, 269. 

Bone ash, analysis of, in war osteopathy 
(Loll), A., i, 514. 

Borax. See Sodium borate. 

Boric acid. See under Boron. 

Borneol, action of light on acetone and 
(Scagliarini and Salapini), A., i, 
588/ 

/-Bornylaoetic acid, and its barium salt 
(Komatsu and Fujii), A., i, 234. 

zsoBornylacetic acid, esters (Komatsu 
and Fujii), A., i, 234. 

Bornylene, action of hypochlorous acid 
on (Henderson and Mair), T., 
1155. 

chlorohydrin, and its derivatives 
(Henderson and Mair), T., 1157. 

Boron, atomic weight of (Stock and 
Russ), A., ii, 157, 856 ; (HOnig- 
schmidt and Birckenbach), A., ii, 
559. 

valency of (Boeseken), A., ii, 406. 
occurrence of, in animal organs (Mos- 
oati), A., i, 878. 

X-ray spectra of (McLennan and 
Clark), A., ii, 51. 

cementation with (Parravano and 
Mazzeiti), A., ii, 248. 

Boron tfnbromide and trichloride, pre¬ 
paration of, pure (Stock and Kush), 
A., ii, 560. 

chloride, preparation of (Mazzetti 
and dr Cakli), A., ii, 67. 
fnfluoride, cryoscopy of solutions of 
(Germann and Oleaveland), A., 
ii, 24. 

hydrides (Huggins), A., ii, 67; 

(Stock and Kuss), A., ii, 408. 
tnoxide, effect of, on the properties 
of borosilicato glass (Dimbleby, 
Hodkin, Parkin, and Turner; 
English and Turner), A., ii, 410. 


Boron tnoxide, estimation of, in glass 
(Dimbleby and Turner), A., ii, 
432. 

Borio sold, phosphorescent (Tiede 
and Ragoss), A., ii, 238. 
compounds of, With organic sub¬ 
stances containing more than ono 
hydroxyl group (Hermans), A., 
i, 557. 

effect of hydroxy-derivatives of' 
anthraquinone and naphthalene 
on electrical conductivity of (Bo¬ 
eseken, Anema, and Brevet), 
A., i, 210. 

and borates, effect of, on .plant 
growth (Warington), A.,i, 1274. 
estimation of, by the Honig-Spitz 
method (Rath), A., ii, 697. 
estimation of, volumetricaUy, in 
presence of phosphoric acid 
(Kolthoff), A., ii, 38. 

Perborates (Menzel), A., ii, 756. 
constitution of (Le Blanc and Zell- 
mann), A., ii, 415. 

Boron organic compounds:— 
phenyl and p-tolyl difluorides 
(Kuau8e), A., i, 1034. 

Borosilioates, effect of borio oxide on the 
properties of, in glass (Dimbleby, 
IIodkin, Parkin, and Turner ; 
English and Turner), A., ii, 410. 

Boswellia serrata , oil from gum-oleo- 
resin of (Simonsen), A., i, 698. 

Botrytis cinerea , action of ultra-violet 
light on alcoholic fermentation by 
(de Fazi), A., i, 634. 

Botulinui toxin (Schubel), A., i, 516. 

Boumonite, spectrophoto-electrical sen¬ 
sitivity of (Coblentz and Eckford), 
A. , ii, 206. 

Brain, composition of the grey and white 
matter of (Lenz ; Slovtzov and 
Georgievskaja), A., i, 627. 
autolysis of the grey matter of (Geor¬ 
gievskaja), A., i, 628. 
cephalin and lecithin, fatty acids of 
(Levene and Rolf), A., !, 11. 
retention of bismuth by the (Lemay 
and Jalou8TRE), A., i, 1088. 

Bramble. See Rubiu* fruticosus. 

Brandy, detection of ethyl phthalate in 
(Eilles), A., ii, 796. 

Brass, estimation of copper in, iodo- 
metrically (Batta and Lathikrs), 
A., ii, 41. 

Brassidio acid, and its anhydride 
(Holde and Zadek), A., i, 1058. 

Brassylio acid, derivatives of (Holds 
and Zadek), A., i, 1058. 

Braun’s law, experimental proof of 
(Cohen, Ishikawa, and Moksvkld), 
A., ii, 537. 
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Brochantite, in Katanga (Schoep), A,, 
ii, 869. 

Bromal, fusion, viscosity, and density of 
the system, water and (Efbemov), 
A., i, 537. 

Bromination (Rosenmund, Kuhnhenn, 
and Lesch), A., i, 1095. 
of aliphatic acids (Shaw), T., 2233. 
of carbonyl compounds (Ward), T., 
2207. 

of organic compounds (Krause), A., i, 
89i. 

Bromine, atomic weight of (Moles and 
Clavera), A., ii, 149. 
ionisation potential of (Noyes), A., ii, 
455. 

cryoscopy of solutions in (Finkel- 
stein}, A., ii, 534. 

interaction of, with acetic anhydride 
(Orton, Watson, and Bayliss), 
T., 3081. 

action of, on ammrnium salts (Simp¬ 
son), A., ii, 684. 

reaction of ethylene with (Norrish), 
T., 3006 ; (Stewart and Edlund), 
A., ii, 304. 

action of, on hydrocarbons (Merfsh- 
kowsky), A., i, 527. 
action of, on phcnylhydrazones (Hum¬ 
phries, Bloom, and Evans), T. ,1766. 
Hydrobromic acid, ionising potential 
of (Mackay), A., ii, 821. 
preparation of an aqueous solution 
of, of constant boiling point 
(Bruce), A., ii, 65. 
boiling and condensation curves of 
mixtures of water and (Carriers 
and Cerveau), A., ii, 555. 
composition of the vapour in equili¬ 
brium with aqueous solutions of 
(Vrevski, Zavaricki, and 
Scharlov), A., ii, 739. 
catalytic decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide by solutions containing 
(Livingston and Bray), A., ii, 
747. 

Bromides, detection of, in presence of 
thiocyanates (Spacu), A., ii, 34. 
Bromic acid, stability of, in boiling 
solutions (Smith), A., ii, 504. 
oxidation of arsenious acid by 
(Chodkowski), A., ii, 839. 
action of, on mercuric salts (Smith), 
A., ii, 573. 

use of, in volumetric analysis 
(Smith), A., ii, 504, 573. 
detection of, in mixtures of 
halogenates (Dimitrov), A., ii, 
650. 

estimation of, electrometrically, 
with titanous sulphate (Hendrix- 
son, A., ii, 781. 


Bromine:— 

Bromio acid, estimation of, iu ferric 
iron (Smith), A., ii, 650. 

Bromine detection and estimation i— 
detection of (Dimitrov), A., ii, 649. 
detection of, in silver halides 
(Schmalfuss), A., ii, 248. 
estimation of, in organic compounds 
(Heslinga), A., ii, 782. 

Bromine numbers, estimation of 
(Becker), A., ii, 886. 
Bromopentamminecobalti-salts. See 
under Cobalt. 

Bromopicrin, preparation and reactions 
of (Hunter), T., 543. 

Bronze, estimation of copper in, iodo- 
metrically (Baita and Lathiers), 
A., ii, 41. 

Brucinesulphonio acids, isomeric, re¬ 
actions of (Leuchs and Zander), 
A., i, 359. 

Bruoinolio aoid, esters of (Leuchs and 
Gladkorn), A., i, 942. 

Brucinonio acid, and its derivatives 
(Leuchs and Gladkorn), A., i, 942. 
Brugnatellite, from Monte Ramazzo 
(Artini), A., ii, 246. 
Buchu-camphor, and its derivatives 
(Asahina and Kwada), A., i, 474. 
oxidation products of (Cusmano), 
A., i, 587. 

reduction of (Cusmano and Boc- 
cucci), A., i, 1214. 

Buffer solutions (Simon), A., i, 12. 

phosphate, ionic exchange between 
blood-corpuscles and (Kroetz), 
A., i, 503. 

phosphates and tartrates as (Simon 
and Zivy), A., ii, 175. 
estimation of the value of (Leh¬ 
mann), A., i, 266. 
systems of blood (Van Slyke, 
Hastings, and Neill), A., i, 163; 
(Doisy, Briggs, Eaton, and 
Chambers), A., i, 164. 

Butadienes, Iclmchloro-, isomeric 
(Kaufler), A., i, 1170. 
Aay-Butadiene-aa36-tetraoarbozylie 
acid, ethyl ester (Benary and 
Schinkopf), A., i, 179. 

Butane, aS-dibromo-, preparation of 
(Marvel and Tanenbaum), A., 
i, 2. 

aj 87 -*nbrorao- (Delaby), A., i, 289. 
afi&S’tetrabrQmo- (Demjanov and 
Dojarenko), A., i, 1193. 
a$-dihalogen derivatives, synthesis of 
(Marvel and Tanenbaum ; v. 
Braun and Lemke), A., i, 2. 
isoButane, aa&y- and af}yti*tfirabromo- t 
and its derivatives, and Aezabromo* 
(Merrshkowsky), A., i, 528. 
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Batane-a3-dicarboxylio-j8*aoetio acid 

(Farmer), T., 8329. 
Butano-a 8 -dlcarboxylic- 7 -acetic acid, 
/3-hydroxy-, lactone (Farmer), T., 
8337. 

Butane-a$-dioarboxylie-£-malonio aeid, 

ethyl ester (Farmer), T., 3329. 
Butane-oa35-tetracarboxy lie aeid, 

a/SMnbromo-, ethyl ester (Ben ary 
and Schinkopf), A., i, 179. 
Butanethiol, oh loro- (Del6pine and 
ESCHEN BRENNER), A., i, 743. 
Butane-aBy-triol, Jribenzoate and epi- 
biomohydrin (Delaby), A., i, 289. 
Bntan- 7 'Ol, afi-dibromo- (Delaby), A., 
i, 289. 

A/3-Butene, a8-dibromo-, action of tri- 
inethylamine on (v. Braun and 
Lemke), A., i, 5. 
thiocyanate derivatives of (v. Braun 
and Lemke), A., i, 6. 
A a -Butene-aa35-tetracarboxylic acid, 
ethyl ester, and its lead salt and 
derivatives (Bknary and Schinkopf), 
A., i, 179. 

Butenonitriles (Bruylants), A., i, 762. 
A0-Butenyl thiocyanate (v. Braun and 
Schirmacher), A., i, 287. 
o- and p-A0-Butenylanisolos (v. Braun 
and Schirmacher, A., i, 286. 

AP Bntenylbenzene (v. Braun and 
Schirmacher), A., i, 286. 
Av-Butenyldiethylamine, aud its salts 
(G. M. and R. Robinson), T., 540. 
A0-Butenylhomocholine (v. Braun and 
Schirmacher), A., i, 287. 
2-A0-Butenyl-a-naphthol, aud the 
methyl ether (v. Braun and 
Schirmacher), A., i, 286. 
A0-Butenylnoreodeine, and its salts (v. 

Braun and Schirmacher), A., i, 287. 
o-A0-Butenylphenol (v. Braun and 
Schirmacher), A., i, 286. 

B-n-and iso - Butoxybensylacetophenones, 
a-bromo- (Dufraissb and GArald), 
A., i, 114. 

l- 7 i-Butoxymtthyh)iperidine (G. M. and 
R. Robinson), T., 537* 

Butyl hypochlorites (Ciiattaway and 
Backeberg), T., 3001. 
n-Butyl series, studies in the (Morgan 
and Hickin bottom), T., 97. 
tert.-Butylacstylene. See 53-Dimethyl- 
A/3-pentinene. 

woButyl alcohol, mutual solubility of 
water and ( Verschaffelt), A., ii* 617. 
tert. -Butyl aloohol, Jnchloro-, nitro- 
benzoate (Aldrich), A., i, 924. 
lerl.-Butylallene. See 83-Diraethyl- 
A«0-pentad jene. 

n-Butylamiaei, toxicity of (Hanzlik), 
A., i, 419. 


9-n*Butylanthracene, and its picrate 
(Sieglitz and Marx}, A., 1, 913. 

n-Butylarsine dichloride aud oxide 
(Tiffenbau), A., i, 766. 

rc-Butylarsinic acid (Tiffeneau), A., 
i, 766. 

Butylwobutylbarbiturio acid (Som- 

maire), A., i, 387. 

tf-n-Butylcarbazole, 3-nitro- (Stevens 
and Tucker), T., 2144. 

Ti-Butyloarbimide (Kaufmann and 
Adams), A., i, 931. 

n-Butylcatechin tetramethyl ether 

(Drumm), A., i, 1221. 
9*n-Butyl-9:10*dihydroanthracene 
(Sieglitz and Marx), A., i, 913. 

Butylene, action of selenium oxychloride 
on (Frick), A., i, 890. 

A«-Butylene, oB-rfmtnino-, dibenzoyl de¬ 
rivative (Win daus and Langenbeck), 
A., i, 147. 

?i'Butylene- 07 -di-p tolvldmitrosodi- 
amines, and their derivatives (Mor¬ 
gan and Hickinboitom), T., 101. 

jS isoButylglutaric acid, preparation and 
derivatives of (Curtis, Day, and 
KiMMiNb), T., 3136. 

Butylene glycol, formation of, by 
bacterial fermentation of calcium 
lactate (Lemoigne), A., i, 1267. 
formation of, by fermentation of 
dextrose (Lemoigne), A., i, 1041. 

Butylglycerol and its triacetate (De¬ 
laby), A., i, 85. 

Butylheptylmalonio aeid, and its ethyl 
ester (Levkne and Taylor), A., i, 82. 

n-Butylmalonic acid, isopiopyl ester 
(Shonle and Moment), A., i, 249. 

sec. - and ?><?Butylmalonio acids, ethyl 
esters (Shonle and Moment), A., i, 
249. 

a-Butylnonoio acid and its ethyl ester 
(Levenk and Taylor), A., i, 82. 

/3-Butylnonyl aloohol (Levenb and 
Taylor), A., i, 82. 

/3-Butylnonyl iodide (Levene and Tay¬ 
lor), A., i, 82. 

isoButylphosphinio acid, a-hydroxy-, 
diphenyl ester (Conant, Walling¬ 
ford, and Gandheker), A., i, 498. 

4 woButylpiperidine, 3:5-dicyano-2:6-df- 
hydroxy- (Curtis, Day, and Kim- 
mins), T., 3136. 

l-Bntylsulphoneanthraquinone-(« 
sulphonic acid, sodium salt (Hoff¬ 
man and Reid), A., i, 934. 

Butylthiolanthraquinone-l-woamyl- 
sulphones (Hoffman and Reid), A., 
i, 933. 

Butylthiolanthraquinone-l-butyl- 
sulphones (Hoffman and Reid), A., 
i, 933. 
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Butylthiolanthraquinone-1-ethyl- / 

•Hipbones (Hoffman and Reid), A., 
i, 933. 

Batylthiolanthraquinone -1 -methyl • 
enlphonea (Hoffman and Reid), A., 
i, 933. 

Bntylthiolan thraqainone•1 -propyl- 
aalphones (Hoffman and Reid), A., 
i, 933. 

1 -ButyltMoliiopropylthiolanthra- 
qninonea (Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 
933. 

n-Batylfftthionrethane (v. Braun and 
Enoelbertz), A., i, 894. 

ButylvinylcarbinoL See A«-Heptene- 
y-ol. 

woButyraldazine, catalytic reduction of 
(Taipale), A., i, 547. 

Batyramide, a-ohloro- (de BooserA), 
A., i, 311. 

isoButyranilide, bromo- (Staudinger 
and Schneider), A., i, 465. 

Batyranilide-a-ealphonio aoid, aniline 
salt (Backer and de Boer), A., i, 536. 

Butyrie add, / 8 -amino-, hydrochloride, 
ethyl ester (Bruylants), A., i, 763. 
y-amino-, synthesis of (Curtius and 
Hechtenberg), A., i, 1089. 
7 -amino-/ 8 -hydroxy-, and its copper 
salt and betaine chloroauiate 
(Tomita), A., i, 190. 
synthesis of, and its derivatives 
(Bergman), A., i, 660. 
ay-dichloro-, methyl ester (Bruylants 
and Stassens), A., i, 213. 
77 -rfichloro-a/ 9 -efabromo-, and its de¬ 
rivatives (v. Auwers and WrssE- 
baoh), A., i, 296. 

y-cyano-/3-hydroxy-, ethyl ester (Les- 
pieau), A., i, 751. 

/3-hydroxy-, formation of, by Bacillus 
subttlis (Lemoigne), A., i, 881. 
p-bromophenacyl ester (v. Auwers, 
Meissner, Seydel, and Wisse- 
bach), A., i, 747. 

estimation of (Guillaumin), A., ii, 
663. 

estimation of, in blood and urine 
(Lublin), A., ii, 268. 

y-Butyrio aoid, 777 - 1 rich loro-B- 

hydroxy-, resolution of (McKenzie 
and Plenderleith), T., 1092. 

Butyronitrile, action of magnesium 
ethyl bromide on (Baerts), A., i, 
191. 

Batyronitrile, Q-mono- and ay-di-amino- 
and their derivatives (Bruylants), 
A., 1 , 762. 

1-Butyrophenone 8:5-dibromo-2:4-dz- 
hydroxy-, and its phenylhydrazone, 
and 2:4-dihydroxyphenylhydrazone 
(Gnagy), A., 1 , 467. 


Batyrop-telaididoa-salphonio aoid 
salts (Backer and de Boer), A., 1 , 
586. 

Butyryl chloride, ey-dichloro- (Bruy¬ 
lants and Stassens), A., i, 213. 

o-Butyrylbutyronitrile, and its semi- 
carbazone (Baerts), A., i, 191. 

Butyrylehloroamides (Roberts), T., 
2781. 

Bynin, identity of hordein and (LCers), 
A., i, 398. 

C. 

Cabbage, carbohydrate from leaves of 
(Buston and Schryvkr), A., i, 1062. 

Cacao batter, identification and parity 
of (Marange), A., ii, 664. 
detection of adulterants in (Pichard), 
A., ii, 887. 

Cacodyl carbide (Wirland and Wesche), 
A., i, 499. 

Caeodylie aoid, preparation of (Guinot), 
A., i, 192. 

bismuth salt (Claussmann), A., i, 
548. 

Caootheline, derivatives of (Leuchs and 
Hempel), A., i, 941. 

Caotos alkaloids (Spath), A., i, 479. 

Cadaverino in pancreatic glands (Semeno- 
vitsch), A., i, 628. 

Cadets 1 oil, oxidation of (Guinot), A., i, 
192. 

Cadmium, spectrum of (CatalIn), A., 
ii, 710. 

effect of metallic coatings on the 
spectrum of (Janicki and Lau), 
A., ii, 669. 

free path of electrons in the vapour of 
(Minkowski), A., ii, 821. 
atomic heat of (Rodbbush), A., ii, 532. 
heat of vaporisation of (Fooler and 
Rodebush), A., ii, 738. 
vapour pressure of, and its alloys with 
zinc (Eqxrton and Raleigh), T., 
3024. 

density of (Egxrton and Lex), A., ii, 
462. 

electrolytic, action of colloidal gelatin 
on the properties of (Mxlliau), A., 
ii, 378. 

Cadmium alloys with bismuth and lead, 
electiocbemistry of (Krxmann and 
Langbauer), A., ii, 826. 
with lead and mercury, potential of 
(Krxmann, Prammxr, and Hblly), 
A., ii, 825. 

with mercury, electromotive force of 
(Schulze), A., ii, 607. 
with mercury and tin, potential of 
( Kkemann, P rammer, and Helly), 
A , ii, 825. 
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Cadmium lUm with silver, electro¬ 
motive force of (Schreiner, 
Simonsbn, and Krao), A., ii, 8. 
with thallium (Di Capua), A., ii, 
418. 

Cadmium salts, compounds of, with 
beuzamide (Belladen and As- 
tbngo), A., i, 1010. 
reaction of hydrogen on solutions of 
(Ipatibv and Starynkevitsch), 
A., ii, 689. 

Cadmium cobaltinitrite (Oobubn), A., ii, 
328. 

oxide, crystal structure of (Davby 
and Hoffman), A., ii, 27. 
decomposition tensions of mixtures 
of sodium hydroxide and (Holla 
and Salani), A., ii, 54. 
phosphide (Brukl), A., ii, 75. 
sulphide, and estimation of the metal 
(Egbrton and Raleigh), T., 3019. 

Cadmium organic compounds 
tetra-aquodibenzylamine ammonium 
sulphate (Spaou and Rip an), A., i, 
833. 

Cadmium detection, estimation, and 
separation:— 

detection of (Spacu), A., ii, 879. 
estimation of (Cernatbsco), A., ii, 
184. 

estimation of, electroraetrically, in 
presence of zinc (MOller), A., ii, 
879. 

separation of, from copper (Wenger 
and Durst), A., ii, 581. 
separation of zinc and, electrolytically 
(Salani), A., ii, 50&. 

Cesium, absorption and fluorescence 
spectra of (McLennan and Ainslik), 
A, ii, 357. 

thermionic effects of the vapour of, in 
a vacuum tube (Langmuir and 
Kinodon), A., ii, 367, 

Cesium chloride, crystal structure of 
(Davey and Wick), A., ii, 26. 
silver gold chloride (Wells), A., ii, 
82. 

chlorite (Levi and Cipollone), A., ii, 
492. 

hydrogen sulphate (Dunnicliff), T., 
733. 

Caffeine, equilibrium of an tipyrine, water, 
and (Kremann and Janetzky), A., 
i, 949. 

aquoferritrithiocyanate (Scagliarini 
and Tartarini), A,, i, 547. 

Calabar bean, alkaloids of (Max and 
Miohbl Polonovski), A., i, 940. 

Galoiothomsonlte, from Franklin, New 
Jersey (Gordon), A., ii, 647. 

Caleite, formation of (Copibarow), T., 

798. 


Caleite, reflection of Rontgen rays from 
planes of (Mauguin), A., ii, 417. 

Calcium, spectrum of (Catalan), A., ii, 
710. 

positive-ray analysis of (Dempster), 
A., ii, 413, 805. 

effect of diet on excretion of (Sjol- 
lema), A., i, 511. 
metabolism of. See Metabolism, 
in blood-serum in rickets (Howland 
and Kramer), A., i, 418. 
in human serum, after injection of 
calcium salts (Sieburg and Kess¬ 
ler), A., i, 504. 

Caloium compounds in blood during 
pregnancy (Widdows), A., i, 502. 

Caloium salts, assimilation of (Hunt, 
Winter, and Miller), A., i, 728 ; 
(Hunt and Winter), A., i, 1271. 
action of, on milk coagulation (Rona 
and Gabre), A., i, 404. 
balance of (Sindler), A., i, 976. 
distribution of, in plasma and cells 
(Cruickshank), A., i, 515, 
in blood coagulation (Stuber and 
Sano), A., i, 411. 

in blood-serum (Kramer and How¬ 
land), A., i, 71. 

in cats (Heubner and Rona), A., i, 
415. 

metabolism of. See Metabolism, 
pharmacology of (Rosenmann), A., i, 
983. 

Calcium amide, heat of formation of 
(Guntz and Benoit), A., ii, 738. 
carbonate, heteromorphism of (Copi¬ 
sarow), T., 785. 

solubility and hydrolysisof (Askew), 
A., ii, 763. 

hexahydrate (Mackenzie), T., 2409. 
use of, in nitrogen fixation (Gainey), 
A., i, 881. 

use of, in volumetric analysis 
(Kordes), A., ii, 873. 
carbonate and sulphate, electrometric 
titration of mixtures of carbon 
dioxide and (Shipley and Me* 
Haffie), A., ii, 649. 
hydrogen carbonate, equilibrium of 
formation of (Shipley and Mo- 
Haffie), A., ii, 665. 
chloride, equilibria in the system, 
magnesium chloride, potassium 
chloride, water, and (deb and 
Kgekton), T., 706, 
chloride and nitrate, equilibrium of 
potassium chloride and nitrate, 
water, and (Barbaudy), A., ii, 621. 
hydroxide, neutralisation of phosphoric 
acid by (Wendt and Clabke), A., 
ii* 417. 

iodide (Mizutani), A., ii, 417. 
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Caloium, oxide, crystal structure of 
(Davey and Hoffman), A., ii, 
27. 

action of water on (Kohlsch utter 
and Feitknbcht), A., ii, 489. 
equilibrium of carbon dioxide with 
(Smyth and Adams), A., ii, 490. 
phosphate, assimilation of, by plants 
(Brioux), A., i, 79. 
analysis of (Nakaseko), A., ii, 650. 
phosphates, preparation of phosphorus 
trichloride from (Budnikov and 
Shilov), A., ii, 763. 

Tricalcium phosphate (Luce), A., ii, 
320. 

Calcium sulphate, heteromorphism of 
(Copiharow), T., 796. 
dissociation of (Budnikov and 
Syrkin), A., ii, 72. 
sulphide, structure of (Holgersson), 
A., ii, 321. 

action of red and infra-red radiation 
on photolurainescence of (Curie), 
A., ii, 812. 

action of sulphur dioxide on 
(Wohler, Martin, and 
Schmidt), A., ii, 852. 
thiosulphate hexahydrate, symmetry 
of (Astbury), A., ii, 636. 

Calcium organic compounds 
cyanamide, decomposition and form¬ 
ation of (Ehrlich), A., i, 809. 
estimation of (Nanussi), A., ii, 
443. 

Calcium estimation 

estimation of (Willstatter and 
Waldschmidt-Leitz), A., ii, 258. 
estimation of, colorimetrically (Gr6- 
goire, Caritaux, Larose, and 
Sola), A., ii, 339. 

estimation of, microchemically 
(Bluhdorn and Gknck), A., ii, 
339. 

estimation of. nephelometrically 
(Rona and Klkinmann), A., ii, 
433. 

estimation of, oxidinietrically (Gross- 
feld), A., ii, 183, 

estimation of, volumetrically (YOrt- 
heim and van Bers), A., ii, 257. 
estimation of, volumetrically, in 
presence of phosphoric acid (Gross- 
feld), A., ii, 433. 

estimation of, in blood (de Toni), A., 
ii, 87. 

estimation of, in blood serum (Kramer, 
Tisdall, and Howland), A., i, 
411 ; (Tisdall), A., ii, 656. 
estimation of, in human blood(MiRKiN 
and Druskin), A., ii, 507. 
estimation of, iu plasma (Hirth), A., 
ii, 098. 


Calorifio value of carbon compounds 

(Konovalov), T., 2184. 
of fuels and other organic substances 
(Konovalov), A., ii, 217* 

Calorimeter, bomb, electric fuse for 
(Zolotarev), A., ii, 612. 
water value of(MoUREU,DuFRAi8SE, 
and Landrieu), A., ii, 535. 
micro-bomb (PADOAandFoRESTi), A., 
ii, 737. 

Calorimetry (Yerkade), A., ii, 217; 
(Verkade and Coops), A., ii, 294. 

Camellia the if era, quercitrin in the 
leaves of (Deuss), A., i, 1046. 

Camphaue, bromonitro- (Ginnings and 
Noyes), A., i, 47. 

Camphene, preparation of (Pariselle), 
A., i, 813. 

bromination of (Lipp), A., i, 1105. 

d - and /-Camphene (Komatsu and 
Nakai), A., i, 285. 

Campholio acid, transformation of, to 
camphor (Rupe and Sulger), A., i, 
473. 

Camphor, formation of, from campholic 
acid (Rupe and Sulger), A., i, 
473. 

and its derivatives, absorption spectra 
of (Purvis), T., 2515. 
compounds of nitrogen peroxide and 
(Pascal and Garnier), A., i, 345. 
mixtures of nitrophenols with 
(Efremov), A., i, 1104. 
derivatives, ultra-violet absorption 
spectra of (Haller and Lucas), 
A., ii, 106. 

hydrogenation of ethylenic derivatives 
of (DifcrRiR), A., i, 1213. 
homologues of(NAMETKiN; Nambt- 
kin and Schlesingeb), A., i, 690. 
physiological actiou of d -, J-, and *• 
forms of (Joachimoolu and 
Moslek), A., i, 985. 
and its derivatives, action of, on 
smooth muscle (Dohrn), A., i, 632. 

Camphor, and cbr-dibromo- ( Burgess 

and Lowry), T., 1867. 
10-chloro-10:10-£/initro-derivatives 
(Wedekind, Schenk, and St^sser), 
A., i, 847. 

Camphor oil, constituents of (Rochus- 
sen), A., i, 1105. 

Camphor teries (Komatsu), A., i, 234 ; 
(Komatsu and Yamaguchi), A., i, 
1022. 

Camphoracetio acid (Haller and Pal* 
fray), A., i, 578. 

Camphor-Adiethylammoethylamidic 
aoid (Wedekind and St^sser), A., i, 
8,09. 

Carnphor-jS-diethylaminoethylimide, 

hydrochloride (v. Axter), A., i, 809. 
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Camphorimide, derivativesof (v. Axter), 
A., i, 809. 

Camphorindole (Kuroda), A., i, 603. 

Camphor-/8-methylaminoethyliinide (v. 
Axter), A. t i, 809. 

d-Camphoroxime, reduction of (Ko¬ 
matsu and Yamaguchi), A., i, 235, 
1022. 

Camphorphenylhydrazone, isomeride of 
(Kuroda), A., i, 603. 

Camphorquinone, absorption and rota¬ 
tion dispersion of (Wedeneewa), 
A., ii, 715. 

C&mphorsulphonic aeid, Reychler’s, con¬ 
stitution of (Wedekind, Schenk, and 
StussEh), A., i, 346. 

3-Camphylrhodanine (Qendelman), A., 
i, 606. 

Camphylrhodanine-2-indoleindigo. See 

2 -Iuiloxylidene 8-camphylrhodanine. 

Cancer. See Carcinoma. 

Cantaloupe. See Oucumis melo. 

Cantharidin, constitution of (Coffey), 
A., i, 695, 1218. 

Caoutchouc (Fummkrer and Burkard), 
A.,i, 49. 

constitution of (Boswell, H amble- 
ton, Parker, and McLaughlin), 
A., i, 350. 

swelling of (Le Blanc and Kroger), 
A., i, 1106. 

viscosity of benzene solutions of (Shi- 
mada), A., i, 818. 

hydrogenation of (Harries), A., i, 
694. 

action of selenium oxychloride on 
(Frick), A., i, 935. 
oxide (Pummerer and Burkard), A., 
i, 50. 

estimation of (Pontio), A., ii, 
94. 

Capsaicin, constitution of (Nelson and 
Dawson), A., i, 1108. 

Caraway oil, constituents of (Pigulev- 
ski aud Nikitina), A., i, 816. 

Carbamazide, action of, on ethyl mal- 
onate and on barbituric acid (Curtiur), 
A., i, 850. 

Carbamio acid, Irichloroethyl ester 
(Willstatter, Duisberg, aud 
Callsen), A., i, 10; (Farben- 
fabriken vorm. F. Bayer & Co.), 
A., i, 86. 

7 -chloropropyi ester (Dox aud Yoder), 
A., i, 483. 

^-cumyl, tolyl, and 4-xylyl esters 
(Avenarius), A., i, 460. 

Carbamide ( urea ), Rontgen ray structure 
of (Mark and Weissenberg), A., 
i, 760. 

formation of, in fungi (Ivanov), A., i, 
520. 


Carbamide (urea), formation of, in steam 
supply in beet-sugar factory (v. 
Lippmann), A., i, 309. 
preparation of, from ammonia and 
carbon dioxide (Fr&jacques), A., i, 
902. ^ 

synthesis and decomposition of, by 
urease (Mack and Villars), A., i, 
405. 

substitution of, for proteins in rumi¬ 
nants ( Honcamp and Schneller), 
A.,i, 977. 

See also U rea. 

Carbamides, constitution of (Werner)/ 
T., 2577. 

urea dearrangement of (Davis and 
Underwood), A., i, 22. 
substituted, preparation of (Mailhe), 
A., i, 458. 

Hofmann reaction applied to 
(Ellioit), T., 804. 

Carbamide rearrangement (Davies and 
Blanchard), A., i, 902. 
o-Carbamidobenzoic acid, 5-bromo-, and 
its hydantoin (Scott and Cohen), T. 
3187. 

4Carbamido-l:3-diphenylpyraxole5- 
carboxyphenylhydrazide ( Benary, 
Soenderop, and Bennewitz), A, i, 
57 3. 

5 Carbamido-2:6-d2hydroxypyrimidine, 
4-amino- (Traube), A., i, 1135. 
Carbamidomalonie acid, ethyl ester 
(Ourtius), A., i, 850. 
4Carbamido-l<phenyl-3-p-tolylpyr- 
azole-5-carboxyphenylhydrazide 
(Benary, Soenderop, and Benne¬ 
witz), A., i, 574. 

p- Carbamidotolueneo-sulphonic acid, 

and its potassium salt (800X1’), T., 
3194. 

Carbamylaside, decompositions of 
(Curtius and Schmidt), A., i, 
1080. 

5-Carbamyl-4-t$0butyl-2piperidone, 
6-imino-3-cyano- (Curtis, Day, and 
Kimmins), T., 3135. 
1-Carbamylguanylpiperidine, and its 
picrate (Pellizzari), A., i, 1003. 

5 Carbamyl-4-hexyl-2-piperidone, 6- 
imino-3-cyano* (Curtis, Day, and 
Kimmins), T., 3137. 
i^CarbamyL^^-methoxyphenyl-aa'- 
iminodipropionic aeid, and its di- 
sodium salt (Hahn, Kelley, and 
Schaeffer), A., i, 487. 

5-C arbamy 1 -4-?sopropyl-2-piperidone, 
6-imino-3-cyano- (Curtis, Day, and 
Kimmins), T., 3134. 
Carbanilino-3-bromd-p-dimethylamino- 
benzan*taldoxime( Brady and Trusz- 
kowski), T., 2439. 
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l-Carbanilino-8^butylenepyr&xole-5- 
carboxylic add, ethyl ester (Borsohk 
aud Thiele), A., i, 1220. 

Carbaailino-3-nitro^-dixnethylamino- 
bensantfaldoxime (Buady and Trusz- 
kowski), T., 2437. 

Carbaiole, vapour pressure of (Sense- 
man and Nelson), A., i, 605. 
potassium and sodium derivatives, 
action of nitrobenzene on (G. and 
M. de Montmollin), A., i, 373. 
alkylation of (National Aniline 
& Chemical Co.), A., i, 1229. 

Garbasole series, hydrogenation of the 
(v. Braun and Ritter), A., i, 141. 
Af-derivatives in the (Stevens and 
Tucker), T., 2140. 

Carbethoxybemaftlialdoxime (Brady 
and McHugh), T., 1193. 

Carbethoxyeamphoraoetio acid (Haller 
and Palfray), A., i, 577. 

Carbethoxyo-, -m-, and -p-chlorobenz- 
a/^ialdoximes (Brady and McHugh), 
T., 1193. 

3-Carbethoxy *2:4- dimetbylpyrrole- 
5-acetic aoid, meth>l ester (Fischer 
and Schneller), A., i, 944. 

5-Carbethoxy~2:4-dimethylpyrrole- 

3- aldehyde, and its derivatives 
(Fischer, Weiss, and Schubert), 
A., i, 704. 

3-Carbethoxy-2:4-dimethylpyrrole- 
5-azobeneene, and its baits (Fischer 
and Rothweiler), A., i, 392. 

3-Carbethoxy-2:4-dimethylpyrrole- 
5-carbonyl chloride (Fischer and 
Schneller), A , i, 944. 

3-Carbethoxy >2:4* dime thy lpyrrylbis- 
jHdmethylamiiiophenylmeth&ne 
(Fischer and Schneller), A., i, 
944. 

(3-Carbethoxy-2:4-dimethylpyrryl- 

4- hydroxy-3oarbethoxy-2-methyl- 
pyrrolidyl)methene, and its hydro¬ 
chloride (Fischer and Loy), A., i, 
719. 

3-3 / -Carbethoxy-2 / :4 / -dimethylpyrryl- 
pyrasolfi-one (Fischer and Schnf.l- 
ler), A., i, 944. 

Carbethoxyglutamio acid, ethvl ester and 
diamide of (Cloetia and WbNSCHE), 
A., i 515. 

AT-Carbethoxyhydrochlorouoeho&doden- 
drine (Faliis aud Heczko), A., i, 
358. 

Carbethoxymaleinimide (Kuster and 
Maag), A., i, 248. 

Oarbetboxymethoxybenzaldoximes 
(Brady and McHugh), T., 1194. 

Carbtthoxy*8:4-xnethylenedioxybeiis- 
symaldcxime (Brady and McHugh), 
T., 1195. 


4-Carbethoxy-5-methylpyrroleayl- 
2 forylmethane, 3-hydroxy-, hydro- 
chloride (KCster ana Maag), A., i, 
242. 

4- Oarbethoxy-5-methyl-2-o-pyrrole&yl- 
hydroxyphenylmethaae, 3-hydroxy- 
(KCster and Maag), A., i, 242. 

3-Carbethoxy-2 methylpyrryl-8-carb- 
ethoxy-2:4 dimethylpyrrylmethaiM, 
4-hydroxy- (Fischer and Loy), A., i, 
719. 

(3-Carbethoxy 2-methylpyrryl* 2:4 di- 
methyl-3-carbethoxypyrrolidyl)- 
methene, 4-hydroxy- (Fischer and 
Loy), A., i, 719. 

3-Carbethoxy-2-methylpyrryl2:4-di- 

metbyl-3-carbethoxypyrrylmethane, 

4-hydroxy- (Fischer and Loy), A., i, 
719. 

5- (3-Carbethoxy-2-metbyl-4-pyrryl)- 
4-hydroxy-3-oarbethoxy-2-methyl- 
pyrrole (Fischer and Loy), A., l, 719. 

3-Carbethoxy-2methylpyrryl-5-pyruvic 
acid, 4-hydroxy- (Fischer and Loy), 
A., i, 719. 

Carbethoxynitrobenzw/Raldoximes 

(Brady and McHugh), T., 1196. 
Carbetboxy-3-nitro-4-dimethylamino- 
benzan^aldoxime (Brady and Mc¬ 
Hugh), T., 1197. 

Carbethoxy-8nitro-3:4'methylene- 
dioxybenzan/ialdoxime (Brady and 
McHugh), T., 1198. 
Carbethoxytyramine (Cloetta and 
Wunhche;, A., i, 515. 

Carbinols as indicators (Karczag aud 
Bod6), A., ii, 694. 

Carbocyanines, formation of (Mills 
and Braunholtz), T., 2804. 
relation of methylenediquinaldine 
derivatives to (Hamer), T., 246. 
Carbohydrate from cabbage leaves (Bus- 
tov and Sciiryvrr), A., i, 1062. 
Carbohydrates (Brigl and Misiele), 
A., i, 442. 

constitution of (Irvine), T., 898. 
lotation of, under the influence of 
strong acids (Bleyer and Schmidt), 
A., ii, 524. 

heats of combustion of (Karrer and 
Fioroni), A., ii, 460. 
action of, in acid, alkali, and sulphite 
solutions (Bleyer and Schmidt), 
A., i, 1180. 

effect of addition of, to concentrated 
salt solutions (Herzog and Ber- 
genthun), A., ii, 835. 
acetaldehyde from bacterial degrad¬ 
ation of, and their acids (Nagai), 
A., i, 1267. 

preparation of carbon from (Firth), 
T., 324. 
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Carbohydrates, action of dry hydrogen 
bromide on (Hibbbrt and Hill), 
A., i, 184. 

oxidation of, with nitric acid (Haas 
and Bussell-Wells), A., i, 16. 
sulphates of (Ohle), A., i, 589. 
in plant tissues, effect of desiccation 
on (Link and Tottingham), A., ii, 
265. 

decomposition of, in muscle (Laquer 
and Meter), A., i, 268. 
digestion of, in the duodenum 
(B6hne), A., i, 505. 
polymeric, fatty acid esters of (Bar¬ 
ber and Zega), A., i, 1181. 
analysis of mixtures of (Kolthoff), 
A., ii, 346. 

4-Cftrbomethoxy-3:5-dimethylben«oic 
aeid (Feist and Eggert), A., i, 
1174. 

Carbomethoxyglycollonitrile, prepar¬ 
ation of (Pratt and Robinson), T., 
755. 

Carbon, atomic weight of (Moles and 
Clavera), A., ii, 149. 
atoms, multiple linking of (Prins), 
A., ii, 19. 

aromatic, theory of (v. Auwers), A., 
ii. 101. 

graphitic nature of (v. Steiger), 
A., ii, 349. 

preparation of (Poch), A., ii, 682. 
spectra of (Mkrion and Johnson), 
A., ii, 446. 

X-ray spectra of (McLennan and 
Clark), A., ii, 51. 

ultra-violet arc spectrum of (Simeon), 
A., ii, 45, 709. 

Rdntgen absorption coefficients of 
(Olson, Dershem, and Storch), 
A., ii, 365. 

dissociation of, in the arc (Bell and 
Bassett), A., ii, 122. 
specific heat of, at high temperatures 
(Magnus), A., ii, 374. 
evaporation of (Wkrtenstein and 
Jedrzejewski), A., ii, 632. 
adsorption by (Knmi), A., ii, 464. 
from carbohydrates, sorption of iodine 
by (Firth), T., 323. 
catalytic decomposition of hydrogen 
peroxide l>y (Firth and Watson), 
A., ii, 752. 

sorption of iodine by, from ohloroform 
solution (Firth and Watson), T., 
1219. 

colloidal, ultramicroscopy of (Lachs), 
A., ii, 560. 

vitreous (Hofmann and RCohling), 
A., ii, 757. 

equilibria of, with metals and their 
oxides (Nisohk), A., ii, 762. 

cxxiv ii. 


Carbon, catalysis of the reaction of 
steam and of carbon dioxide with 
(Neville and Taylor), A., ii, 
24. 

action of sulphur dioxide on (Rassow 
and Hoffmann), A., ii, 158. 

Carbon alloys with iron and phosphorus 
(Konstantinov), A., ii, 422. 

with iron and tungsten (Ozawa), A., 
ii, 244. 

Carbon tetrachloride, freezing point of 
(Keyes, Townshend, and 
Young), A., ii, 376. 
density of (Egerton and Lee), A., 
ii, 462. 

#u5oxide (Staudinger and Kreis), 
A., i, 489. 

monoxide, band spectrum of (Hul- 
thi£n), A., ii, 670. 
band spectrum and molecular 
structure of (Nagaoka), A., ii, 
594. 

motions of electrons in (Skinker 
and White), A., ii, 722. 
absorption of, by cuprous ammonium 
carbonate and formate (Larson 
and Teitsworth), A., ii, 157. 
absorption of, by platinised asbestos 
(Pollard), A., ii, 381. 
catalytic oxidation of (Benton), A., 
ii, 383 ; (Almquist and Bray), 
A., ii. 840. 

explosion of mixtures of air and 
at high pressures (Bone, Newitt, 
and Townend), T., 2008. 
explosion wave in mixtures of 
hydrogen and (Dixon and 
Walls), T., 1025. 
simultaneous combustion of hyd¬ 
rogen and (Haslam), A., ii, 624. 
combustion of mixtures of hydrogen, 
air, and (Payman and Wheeler), 
T., 1251. 

action of hydrogen with, in presence 
of nickel (Armstrong and Hil- 
ditch), A., ii, 807. 
catalytic action of water vapour on 
(Medsforth), T., 1464. 
reduction of copper oxide by (Jones 
and Taylor), A., ii, 765. 
reduction of, to methane, in pre¬ 
sence of iron (Fischer and 
Trop8Ch ; Fischer, Tropsch, 
and Mohr), A., i, 737. 
combination of hsemoglobin with 
(Brown), A., i, 064. 
estimation of, with iodine protoxide 
(Katiwinkkl), A., ii, 336. 
estimation of, in air (Nioloux), A., 
ii, 578; (Sinnatt and Slater), 
A., ii, 655; (Andriska), A., ii, 
876. 
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Carbon monoxide, estimation of, in 
blood and air (Sayers, Yant, and 
Jones), A., ii, 789. 
dioxide, effect of adrenaline on the 
production of, by animals and by 
plants (Hutchinson), A., i, 409. 
effect of manures on production of, 
in soils (Lundegardh), A, i, 
284. 

action of ultra-violet light on 
(Sfoxhr), A., ii, 452. 
near ultra-red absorption spectrum 
of (6kubo), A., ii, 450. 
influence of the pitch of sound on 
the ratio of the specific heats of 
(Tornau), A., ii, 124. 
boiling point of (Keyes, Town- 
shend, and Young), A., ii, 876. 
liquid, formation of nitric acid in 
the roanufactuie of (Hackspill 
and Conder), A., ii, 632. 
coefficient of viscosity of (Eglin), 
A., ii, 856. 

new absorption apparatus for (Mor¬ 
gan), A., ii, 337. 

velocity of absorption of, by am- 
moniacal solutions (Riou), A., ii, 
228. 

absorption of, by human blood 
(Peters), A., i, 1249. 
equilibrium of calcium oxide with 
(Smyth and Adams), A., ii, 490. 
catalysis of the interaction of carbon 
and (Neville and Taylor), A., 
ii, 24. 

theory of the assimilation of (Th un- 
berg ; Weigert), A., i, 1271. 
effect of light on assimilation of 
(Warburg and Negelein), A., 
ii, 718. 

assimilation of, by bacteria (Rch- 
land), A., i, 272. 

assimilation of, by plants (Saba- 
lithchka), A,, i, 76. 
action of protein-chloiophyll solu¬ 
tions on (Eisler and Portheim), 
A., i, 424. 

electrometric titration of mixtuies 
of calcium carbonate and sulphate 
and (Shipley and McHaffic), 
A., ii, 649. 

estimation of (Shikata and Saru- 
hashi), A., ii, 86. 
dissolved, estimation of (Hall), 
A., ii, 507. 

estimation of, in carbonates (Tu- 
bandt and Weisz), A., ii, 87 ; 
(JXrvinen and Sumelius), A., 
ii, 255. 

estimation of, in drinking water 
(Lehmann and Reuss), A., ii, 

697. 


Carbon oxides, action of hy&ogen on 
(Medsforth), T., 1452. 

Carbonio acid, photolysis of (Baur 
and Rebmann), A., i, 91. 
thio-. See Thiocarbonic acid. 
Carbonates, analysis of (Dominikie- 
wicz), A., ii, 876. 
estimation of, in spring and mineral 
waters, in presence of sulphides 
(Touplain and Dubief), A., ii, 
837. 

Feroarbonatss, constitution of (Lk 
Blanc and Zellmann), A., ii, 
415. 

Carbon bisulphide, formation of, from 
sulphur dioxide and carbon (Ras- 
sow and Hoffmann), A., ii, 158. 
variation of the refractive index of, 
with temperature (Hall and 
Payne), A.,ii, 197. 
freezing point of (Keyes, Town- 
shend, and Young), A., ii, 376. 
absorption of, by aqueous solutions 
of sodium aside (Currier and 
Browne), A., ii, 158. 
explosion of mixtures of oxygen 
and (Laffitte), A., ii, 623. 
toxic action of mixtuies of hydrogen 
sulphide and (Fischer), A., i, 
1266. 

action of mercuric acetate on 
(Bkrnardi and Rossi), A., i, 
744. 

Carbon estimation:— 
estimation of, by Pregl’a method 
(Friedrich), A., ii, 788. 
estimation of, in aqueous liquids 
(Freund and Botstibeu), A., ii, 
336. 

estimation of, in organic compounds 
(Simon and Guillaumin), A., ii, 
432. 

estimation of, in orgahic compounds, 
in presence of arsenic and mercury 
(Falkov and Raiziss), A., ii, 836. 
estimation of, in soils (Simon), A., ii, 
506. 

estimation of, in solutions (Need¬ 
ham), A., ii, 655. 

Carbon steel, estimation, colorimetric- 
ally, of caibonated manganese in 
(Forestier), A., ii, 582. 

Carbonic acid. See under Carbon. 

Carbonyl chloride (phosgene), photo¬ 
chemical synthesis of (Oathala), 
A., ii, 526. 

vapour density of (Gkrmakn and 
Jersey), A., ii, 25. 
cryoscopy of solutions of (Geb- 
mann and Jersey), A., ii, 25. 
thermal decomposition of (Chris¬ 
tiansen), A., ii, 62. 
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Carbonyl chloride, thio-, preparation of 
(de Fazi), A., ii, 411. 
cyanide, preparation of (Diels, 
Gariner, and Kaack), A., i, 
24. 

cobaltocyauide (Job and Samuel), A., 
i, 904. 

Carbonyl compounds, bromination of 
(Ward), T., 2207. 

Carbonyl group, amphoteric nature of 
(MttLLKR), A., i, 90. 
reduction of, by zinc amalgam (Stein- 
kopf and Wolfram), A., i, 216. 
y-p-Carboxyanilinopropylalcohol 
(Pierce Hnd Adams), A , i, 484. 
o-Carboxybensylthiolacetic acid (Lesser 
and Mkhrlander), A., i, 828. 
Corboxycamphoraceti© acid, esters of 
(Haller and Palfray), A., i, 677. 
o-Carboxycinnamic acid, silver salt 
(Beckmann, LiEsciiK,and Dietrich), 
A., i, 232. 

a(4-Carboxy-3:5-dimethylphenyl)-0- 
methylglutaconio acid, aud its salts 
and esteis (Feist and Eggkrt), A., i, 
1173. 

Carboxyhpmoglobin. velocity of form¬ 
ation of, fioui oxyhemoglobin (Hart- 
ridge and Roughion), A., ii, 229. 
cis- and ^rans-o-Carboxycycfohexaiieacetio 
acids, and their auliydrides ( Windaus, 
Huckel, and Rkverey), A., i, 220. 
cis- and trane-o- Carboxycyc^hexanepro- 
pionic acids, and thtir derivatives 
(Windaub, HtfcKKL, and Reverey), 
A., i, 220. 

l-Carboxy-fl-l-rycfohexanesuccinic acid, 
a-hydioxy-, lactone (Ingold, Seeley, 
and Thorpe), T., 866 . 
Carboxyl&minoacetic acid, barium salt, 
action of heat on (BlanchetiAre), 
A., i, 760. 

l-Carboxylamino-0-naphthol-8carb- 
oxylic acid, 4-cyauo- (Challenor 
and Ingold), T., 2078. 

« Carboxymetbanetriacetic acid, ethyl 
ester (Dreifuss and Ingold), T., 
2966. 

oCarboxymethylbenx-o-aminoanilide 

(Bistraycki and Fasslrr), A., i, 
849. 

1 * Carboxynaphthalenesulphoni o acids, 

potassium and sodium salts (Royle 
and Schedler), T., 1644 
p-Carboxyphenylcarbamic acid, 7 -cliloro- 
propyl ester (Pierce and Adams), 
A., i, 484. 

Carboxyphenylethylamine, 0 -liydroxy- 
jB-frihydroxy- (Hinsmeug), A., i, 463. 
1 - 0 - Carboxy pheny 1-8 -methy I -1:2:5-tri- 
aaole (Kliegl and Sen malenbach), 
A., i, 835. 


3jt)-Carboxyphenyltetrahydro -1 ; 8 : 2 - 
oxasone (Pierce and Adams), A., i, 
484. 

0 - o-Carboxy phenyl thiolpropionic acid 
(Mayer aud Horst), A., i, 846. 

a Carboxytribydrophenylethane, r- 0 - 
amino-a-hydroxy-, and its hydio- 
chloiide (Hinsberg), A., i, 556. 

a- and /3 8 -Carboxy-a:l;l-trimethyl- 
cf/c/opropane -2 propionic acids, 1-a- 
hydroxy-, and silver salt and lactone 
of the former (Simonsen and Rau), 
T., 557. 

Carbylamines (iso nitriles) (Passerini), 
A., i, 63, 764, 1013. 

Carcinoma, hydrogen-ion concentration 
of blood in (Chambers ; Chambers 
and Kleinschmidt), A., i, 512. 
effect of calcium and potassium salts 
on the growth of (Wolf), A., i, 
879. 

Camatibio acid, and its deiivatives 
(FaughE li and Proberi), A., i, 279. 

Carnosins, and its salts and phenyl- 
carba mid o-derivative (Smoro- 
dincev), A., i, 693. 
destruction of, in muscle by a catalyst 
(Clifford), A., i, 168. 

Camotite fiom the Congo (ScHOEr and 
Richkt ; Schoep), A., ii, 870. 

Carob bean. See Bean, carob. 

Carob tree, sugar from manna of 
(Chakaux), A., i, 427. 

Carrageen (Chondrus cri8pu8\ muci¬ 
laginous mi balance from (Harwood), 
T., 2254. 

oxidation of carbohydrates from (Haas 
and Russell-Wells), A., i, 16. 

Carrots, phosphatide and steiol fiom (v. 
Euler and Bernion), A., i, 498. 

Carvacrol, 6-chloro- (Wheeler and 
Giles), A., i, 28. 

Carvacrylaso-a- and -0 naphthols, 5'- 

chloio- (Wheeler and Giles), A., i, 
28. 

Carvacrylaionaphtholsulphonic acids, 
5'-cliloro-, and their sodium salts 
(Wheeler and Giles), A., i, 28. 

4- Car vaory lazophenol, 5'-chloi 0 - 

( Wheeler and Giles), A., i, 28. 

4-Carvacrylazoresorcinol, 5'-cliloro- 
(Wheelkr aud Giles), A., i, 28. 

4-CaryacrylasoialioyUo acid, 6'-chloro-, 
aud its sodium salt (Wheeler and 
Giles). A., i, 28. 

Carvomenthol, resolution of (Windaus, 
Klanuakdp, and Weinhold), A., i, 
680. 

Carvomenthol-digitonin (Windaus and 
Weinhold), A., i, 590. 

Garre**, and its oxime, absorption 
spectra of (Purvis), T., 2518. 
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Carvone, conversion of, into carvacrol 
(Richter), A., i, 691. 
hydrosulphide, action of reagents on 
(Challenges* Smith, and Paton), 
T., 1050. 

Caryophyllene (Deussen), A., i, 813. 

Casein, rotation and molecular weight 
of (Zaykowski), A., i, 718. 
solubility of (Cohn and Hendry), A., 
i, 868. 

effect of moisture on the solubility of 
(Fouassier), A., i, 962. 
precipitation forms of (Loebenstein), 
A., i, 617. 

purification and precipitation of 
(Northrop), A., i, 1030. 
sorption of acids by (v. Euler and 
Bucht), A., ii, 296. 
deamination of, by nitrous acid 
(Lewis and Updegraff), A., i, 
963. 

new sulphur-containing amino-acid 
from (Mueller), A., i, 963. 
digestion of, by pepsin (Smorodinoev), 
A., i, 619. 

tryptic digestion of (Frankel and 
Gallia), A., i, 398. 

Caseinates, electrical conductivity of 
(Plattner), A., i, 963. 

Cashew kernel oil (Patel, Sudborough, 
and Watson), A., i, 995. 

Castela Nicholsoni, bitter principle from 
(Bosman), T., 207. 

Caitelamarin, constitution and properties 
of (Bosman), T., 207. 

Castor oil, catalytic decomposition of 
(Mailhe), A., i, 88. 
catalytic hydrogenation of (Brochet), 
A., i, 760. 

and its derivatives, hydrogenation and 
dehydrogenation of (Brocket), A., 
i, 297. 

Catalase from bacteria (Hagihara), A., 
i, 1157. 

in blood (Tsuchihashi), A., i, 
1147; (v. Moraczevski), A., i, 
1251. 

liver (Rona and Damboviceanu), 

A., i, 405. 

influence of thorium-X on the action 
of (Maubert, Jaloustre, and 
Lemay), A., i, 723. 
estimation of, in blood (Okey), A., ii, 
512. 

Catalysis (Komatsu, Nakamura, and 
Kurata), A., i, 769; (Komatsu 
and Nodzu), A., i, 782; (Dhar), 
A., ii, 841, 842 ; (Sanyal and 
Dhar), A., ii, 842. 
and steric hindrance (Vavon and 
Husson), A., i, 464; (Vavon and 
Ivanov), A., i, 998. 


Catalysis in homogeneous gas reactions 
(Kiss), A., ii, 237. 

with finely-divided metals (Foresti ; 
Sandonnini), A., ii, 747. 

at solid surfaces (Armstrong and 
Hilditoh), A., ii, 807, 551. 

heterogeneous(K ruyt and van Duin), 

A.,ii, 64. 

negative (Taylor), A., ii, 399. 

Catalysts, influence of, on equilibria 
(Clarens), A., ii, 144. 

for adsorption, oxides as (Benton), 
A., ii, 382, 383. 

for oxidation of ammonia (Inaba), 
A., ii, 631. 

heat-stable, in animal tissues (Clif- 
ford), A., i, 1147. 

Catalytic dehydrogenation (Zelinski 
and Pavlov), A., i, 767; (Zelinski; 
Zelinski and Delzova), A., i, 
907. 

hydrogenation (Conant and Cutter), 
A., i, 10 ; (Lush), A., ii, 477. 
of olefines (Vavon and Kleiner), 
A., i, 891. 

of oxides (Pease and Taylor), 
A., ii, 30. 

with nickel (Brochet), A., i, 102; 
(Brochet and Cornubert), 
A., i, 105; (Boswell), A., ii, 
231. 

with nickel salts (v. Braun and 
Hahn), A., i, 102 ; (v. Braun), 
A., i, 103 ; (v. Braun, Peizold, 
and Seemann), A., i, 136 ; (v. 
Braun and Ritter), A., i, 141 ; 
(v. Braun, Blessing, and Zobel), 
A., i, 1087 ; (v. Braun and 
KochendOhfer), A., i, 1197. 
with platinum (Willstatter and 
Seitz), A., i, 771. 
with colloidal platinum (Locbte 
and Bailey), A., i, 906. 

oxidation with charcoal (Doroschbv- 
ski and Pavlov), A., ii, 898. 
with copper and uranium salts 
(Aloy and Valdigui£), A., ii, 
552. 

with platinum black (Cusmano), 
A., i, 586. 

reactions, chemical dynamics of 
(Chodkowski), A., ii, 839. 
mechanism of (Clarens), A., ii, 
397 ; (Sandonnini), A., ,ii, 
759. 

promotion of (Medsforth), T., 
1452. 

velocity of. See Velocity. 

Cataphoresis, apparatus for (Szxnt- 

Gy6rgyi), A., ii, 609. 

Catechin (Niekenstein), A., i, 123, 
1096. 
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Cateohin, constitution of (Freudenbebg 
aud Cohn), A., i, 1219 ; (Dbumm), 
A., i, 1221. 

tetramethyl ether chloride (Dbumm), 
A., i, 1221. 

Catechini, stereoisomcric, and their 
derivatives (Freudenberg and 
Purrmann), A., i, 697. 

Cateohol. See Pyrocatechol. 

Caterpillars, growth of (Abderhalden), 
A., i, 630. 

Cathode, dropping mercury, electro¬ 
lysis with (Heyrovsky), A., ii, 
119. 

rays. See Rays. 

Cats, calcium content of (Heubner aud 
Rona), A., i, 415. 

Cedrus deodara, essential oil from 
(Simonsen and Rau), A., i, 48. 

Celery-seed oil, sesquiterpene alcohol 
from (Ruzicka and Stoll), A., i, 
1216. 

Cell or Cells, electrochemical, with a 
fluorescent liquid (Grumbach), A., 
ii, 108. 

concentration, in non-aqueous solvents 
(Sachanov and Grinbaum), A., 
ii, 286. 

action of gelatin on (Audubert), 
A., ii, 286. 

conductivity, calibration of (Kraus 
and Parker), A., ii, 7 ; (Parker), 
A., ii, 530. 

for non-aqueous solutions (Morgan 
and Lammert), A., ii, 604. 
hydrogen-chlorine (Foerster, Nobis, 
and StOtzer), A. t ii, 211. 

Weston standard, behaviour of 
cadmium amalgam for (Schulze), 
A., ii, 607. 

Weston unsaturated, temperature co¬ 
efficients of(VosBURGH and Eppley), 
A., ii, 826. 

Cell or Cells, physiological, effect of 
salts on the diffusion of acids 
and alkalis into (Loeb), A., i, 
72. 

oxidation in (Wieland), A., i, 167. 
respiration of (Ellinger and Lands- 
bArger), A., i, 78; (Rona and 
Grassheim), A., i, 423 ; (Ryffel), 
A., i, 1035. 

Cell nucleus, staining of (Steudel 
and Osato), A., i, 266. 
action of sodium chloride on (GarcIa 
BanuS), A., i, 729. 

Cellobiose, constitution of (Hintikka), 
A., i, 756. 

Celloisobiose, nature of (Bertrand and 
Benoist), A., i, 757. 

Cellulose, constitution of (Iryine), T., 
908. 


Cellulose, solubility of, in aqueous solu¬ 
tions of neutral salts (Williams), 
A., i, 805. 

viscosity of (Nakano), A., i, 16; 

(Woolwich), A., i, 99$. 
chemistry of (Hibbert and Hill), 
A., i, 184, 439. 

decomposition of, under pressure 
(Fischer, Schrader, and Tbeibs ; 
Fischer and Schhadsr), A., i, 185. 
action of acetyl bromide on (Zech- 
meister), A., i, 306. 
action of hydrochloric acid on (Hirst 
and Morrison), T., 3226; (Sher- 
rard and Froehlke), A., i, 900. 
affinity of naphthalene azo-dyes for 
(Voroshcov and Gribov), A., i, 
960. 

hydrolysis of, by oxalic acid (Heuser 
and Eisenring), A., i, 657. 
laclerial fermentation of (Neuberg 
and Cohn), A., i, 1041. 
digestion of, by intestinal flora 
(Khouvine), A., i. 1042. 
copper compounds of (Traube), A., i, 
186 ; (Hess and Messmer), A., i, 
306. 

fluorohepta-acetylderivative(BRAUNs), 
A., i, 441. 

magnesyl derivative of (Costa), A., i, 
186. 

cotton, molecular structure of (Irvine 
and Hirst), T., 518. 
swelling of (Collins ; Collins and 
Williams), A., i, 1065. 
white spruce, mannose from (Sher- 
rard and Blanco), A., i, 441. 
filter. See Filter. 

estimation of, in flax waste (Budni¬ 
kov and Solotarev), A., ii, 266. 
Cellulose esters, solvents of (Makdles), 
A., i, 443. 

of higher fatty acids (Gault and 
Ehrmann), A., i, 757. 
acetate (Knoevenagel and Konig), 
A., i, 95. 

viscosity of solutions of (Mardleb), 
T., 1951. 

swelling of (Knoevenagel), A., i, 
757. 

swelling and partition of, in organic 
solvents (Knoevenagel, Hog- 
refe, and Mertens), A., i, 17; 
(Knoevenagel and Volz), A., i, 
306. 

ultra-filters of (Fricke and 
Klempt), A., ii, 752. 
nitrate (Bingham and Hyden), A., i, 
94. 

nitrates (Kugelmass), A., i, 186. 
A«eastearate (Karrer and Zega), A., 
i, 1182. 
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Cellulose xanthates( Wolffenstkin and 
Orsrr), A., i, 641. 

a-, £*, and y-Cellulosei, estimation of, 
volumetrically (Bhay and Andrews), 
A., ii, 441. 

Celtium (Urbain; Urbain and Dau- 
viixier), A., ii, 171. 
spectrum of (dr Broglie and Cab¬ 
rera; Dauvillier), A, ii, 200. 
arc spectrum of (Bardkt), A., ii, 449. 
and hafnium (Hansen and Werner ; 
Coster and Hkvksy), A., ii, 426 ; 
(Urbain ; King), A., ii, 646; 
(Anon. ; Brauner), A., ii, 692. 

Cementation, metillic (Weiss), A., ii, 
678 

with boron (Parravano and Maz- 
zetti), A., ii, 243. 

Centaurea jacea, glucoside from (Bridel 
and Charaux), A., i, 60. 

Centaureidin (Bridel and Charaux), 
A., i, 51, 122, 936. 

Centanrein (Bridel and Charaux), A., 
i, 60, 936. 

Cephalln, brain, fatty acids of (Levene 
and Rolf), A , i, 11. 

Ceratonia siliqua. See Carob tree. 

Cereals, germination of seeds of (Loibl), 
A., i, 1270. 

laevulosans in (Colin and Belval), 
A., i, 1274. 

Cerebrin, constitution of (Cruto), A., i, 
936. 

Cerebrospinal fluid, arsenic in (Voegt- 
lin, Smith, Dyer, and Thomp¬ 
son), A., i, 1040. 

after injection of salvarsan (Corn¬ 
wall and Myers), A., i, 1263. 
sugar content of (Mifuji), A., i, 
73. 

in children, constituents of (Brock), 
A., i, 1153. 

human, constituents of (Haurowjtz), 
A., i, 978. 

detection of urobilin in (Rodillon), 
A., ii, 100. 

estimation of sugars in (Mestrezat 
and Garreau), A., ii, 345. 

Cerium, crystal structure of (Hull), A., 
ii, 82. 

oxides, crystal structure of (Gold¬ 
schmidt and Thomassen), A., ii, 
644. 

Cerio perchlorate (Fichter and 
Jenny), A., ii, 323. 
hydroxide, sols of (Kruyt and van 
der Made), A., ii, 421. 

Cerium organic compounds 
ace tato-com pounds (Weinland and 
Henrichsen), A., i, 291. 

Cerium earths from monazite sand 
(Prandtl and L5 scb), A., ii, 863. 


Cerotic add, ceryl ester, from sun¬ 
flower seeds (Bareuther), A., i, 
647. 

Cetraria islandica , lichenin from (Kar- 
rer and Joos), A., i, 641. 

Cetyl aloobol, and its acetate, absorp¬ 
tion of, by the animal organism 
(Thomas and Flaschkntrager), A., 
i, 1256. 

Charcoal, activity of (Ruff, Mugdan, 
Hohlfbld, and Feigl), A., ii, 
411. 

adsorption of trypsin by (Northrot), 
A., ii, 1033. 

sorption by (Sheldon ; Freundlicii 
and Wkeschner), A., ii, 883. 
lecture experiment for showing the 
absorbent power of (v. Antrotoff), 
A., ii, 861. 

self-oxidation of, in alkalis (Meyer¬ 
hof and Weber), A., ii, 317. 
contact catalysis of oxidation by 
(Douoschevski and Pavlov), A., 
ii, 398. 

animal, adsorption of the products of 
fermentation by (Abderhaldkn 
and Glaubacu), A., i, 618 ; 
(Abdeuiialden ; Abderiialden 
and Stix ; Abderhalden and 
Suzuki), A., i, 619. 
adsorption of uric acid by (IIarpu- 
dkr), A., i, 389 

animal and vegetable, hydration of 
(Rakovski), A., ii, 383. 
sugar, adsorption by (Barteli. and 
Miller), A., ii, 464. 
activated, action of hydrogen per¬ 
oxide with (Firth and Watson), 
T., 1750. 

Chayote. See Sechium cdulc. 

Cheese, action of propionic bacteria in 
(Sherman and Shaw), A., i, 
1041. 

skim milk, nitrogen compounds of 
(Winterstein and Huppekt), A., 
i, 1260. 

Chelalbinei, constitution of (KarRer), 
A., i, 357. 

Chemical combination, laws of (Pux- 
eddu), A., ii, 482. 

Chemical constitution, determination of, 
from the electron theory (Enk- 
laar), A., ii, 811. 
and absorption spectra (Izmailski), 
A., i, 602; ii, 369, 621, 622. 
in relation to anaesthetic action 
(Graf), A., i, 1266. 
and colour (Kkhrmann and San- 
doz), A., i, 156; (Moir), A., ii, 
48, 108, 809. 

and crystal structure (Grahmann), 
A., ii, 16. 
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Chemical constitution and rotatory 
power (Pickard, Kenyon, and 
Hunter), T., 1 ; (Kenyon and 
McNkol), T. f 14; (Phillips), 
T., 22, 44; (Hall), T., 32, lo5; 
(Pickard and Hunter), T., 434; 
(HuNrER), T., 1671; (Bsm), 
A., ii, 674. 

and solubility (PniNs), A., ii, 131. 
and spectrochemistry (Ley and 
Manneckk), A., ii, 202. 
constants of diatomic gases (Part¬ 
ington), A., ii, 628. 
of diatomic molecules (Cox), A., ii, 
632 

of the halogens (Henglein), A., ii, 
124. 

of saturation equations (Wert¬ 
heimer), A., ii, 374. 
reactions, meohatiism of (Kindler, 
Bukghard, Finndorf, Dehn, 
Giese, and KOrding), A., i, 
568. 

etrect of Rontgen lays on (Olson), 
A.,ii, 4. 

febrile (Quartaroli), A., ii, 650 
unimo'ecular, theory of (Rodebubh), 
A., ii, 303. 

velocity of. See Velocity, 
reactivity (Garret r and Lewis), A., 
ii, 476. 

and conjugation (Heilbhon, Bar¬ 
nes, ami Morton), T., 2559. 

Chemistry, early Greek (Partington), 
A., ii, 751. 

in mediaeval Islam (Holmyard), A., 
ii, 403. 

physical, applications of, in metal¬ 
lurgy (Desch), T., 280. 

Cherry laurel, detection of glucosides 
and emu lain in leaves of (Rosknthaleu 
and Seiler). A., i, 278. 

Chioks, distribution of nitrogen in 
(Romenhki), A., i, 627. 

Children, excretion of creatine in ( Hard¬ 
ing and Gabbler), A., i, 169. 
sulphur iu the skin of (Labokde), A., 
i, 168. 

Chinkolobwite, from Katanga (Schoep), 
A., ii, 870. 

Chitik (Karrer and Smirnov), A., i, 

122 . 

Chloral, action of p-acetylaminophenol 
on (Hinbbsrg), A., i, 920. 
action of, on glucosans (Pictet and 
Reich el), A., i, 755. 
aldol condensation between phenols 
and (Pauly and Sciianz), A., i, 
564. 

fusion, viscosity, and density of the 
system, dimethylethylcarbmol and 
(Efremov), A., i, 537 


Chloral hydrate, fate of, in the orgsnism 
(Akamatsu and Wasmuth), A., 

i, 1150. 

estimation of (Rupp), A , ii, 347. 
lt Chloramine.’ 1 See ’lolueiie»p*sulpho 
chloramide, sodium salt. 

Chlorates. See under Chloiine. 

Chlorine, atomic weight of (Moles and 
Clavbra), A., ii, 149. 
from Bam la apatite, atomic weight of 
(Dorenfeldt), A , ii, 629. 

. absorption sfiectrum of (v. Halban 
ami Siedrntopf), A , ii, 48, 105. 
line spectrum of (.Ikvonh), A., ii, 274. 
spark spectrum of (CatalJLn), A., ii, 
105. 

photochemical reactions with (Wei- 
gert), A., ii, 813. 

photochemical interaction of hydrogen 
and (Chapman), T., 3002; (Wei- 
grrt), A., ii, 3; (Cokhn and 
Tramm), A., ii, 205; (Coehn and 
Juno), A., ii, 200. 

disintegration of, in a magnetic effect 
(Sciitschukarev), A., u, 235. 
active (Venkataramaiah), A., ii, 
149. 

activation of (Wendt, Landauer, and 
Ewing), A., ii, 22. 

liquid, as an ionising solvent (Men* 
nie and McIntosh), A., ii, 210. 
solubilities of (Taylor and Hilde¬ 
brand), A., ii, 315. 
solubility of, in water (Arkadiev), 
A., ii. 405. 

in synthetic hydrochloric acid (Neu¬ 
mann), A., ii, 851. 

Chlorine monoxide, photochemical de¬ 
composition of (Bowen), T., 2328. 
thermal decomposition of (Hinsiiel- 
wood and Prichard), T., 2730. 
monoxide and peroxide, photochemical 
decomposition of solutions of 
(Bowen), T., 1201. 
teto-aoxide (Gomberg), A., ii, 235. 
Hydroehlorie acid, di|K>le length of 
molecules of (Frivold ana Has- 
sel), A., ii, 283. 

preparation of, from sulphur dioxide 
and chlorine (Neumann and 
Wilozewski), A., ii, 680. 
synthetic, chlorine in (Neumann), 
A., ii, 851. 

refractive index of (Elsey and 
Lynn), A., ii, 849. 
infra-red absorption spectrum of 
(Spence and Holley), A., ii, 275. 
ultra-red absorption spectrum of 
(Colby, Meyer, and Bronk), 
A., ii, 356. 

ionising potential of (Macxay), A., 

ii, 821. 
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Chlorine:— 

Hydrochloric acid, electrical con- 
tiucti' ity oi aqueous solutions of 
(Parker), A., ii, 722. 
physical properties of aqueous solu¬ 
tions o» (Vukvski ana Kaigoro- 
pov), A., ii, 738; (Vkevhki and 
Zavaricki ; Vrkvski, Zava- 
ricki, aud Schaklov), A., ii, 739. 
activity of hvdmgeu-ion in hydr¬ 
ation of (Lewis, Merriman, and 
Moran), A., i, 435. 
activity coefficient of, in salt solu¬ 
tions (Harned and Brumbaugh), 
A. ii, 115. 

vapour pressure of mixtures of water 
ami (Yannakis), A., ii, 611. 
constant boiling mixtuie of water 
and (Poulk and Hollings¬ 
worth), A., ii, 482. 
equilibiium of gelatin and (he 
Izaguirke), A., ii, 139. 
compound of meth\l ether and 
(Maa8s and Morrison), A., i, 
892. 

influence of, on the enolising action 
of Grignard reagents (Bhagwat), 
T., 1803. 

Chlorides, diffusion of, into gels 
(Stiles), A., ii, 743. 
detection of, in presence of thio¬ 
cyanates (Spacu), A., ii, 34. 
estimation of, by Bang’s method 
(Prigge), A., ii, 504. 
estimation of, volumetrieslly, in 
presence of protective colloids 
(Treadwell, Janrtt, and Blu- 
menthal), A., ii, 579. 
estimation of, in blood (Greenwald 
and Gross), A., ii, 83. 

Chlorates, electrolytic preparation of 
(Pamfilov and Fedorova), A., 
ii, 629. 

reduction of, by arsenious acid 
(Kubina), A., ii, 304. 
physiological action of (Mater), 
A., i, 419. 

detection of (Pooh), A , ii, 177. 
detection of, in mixtures of halogen- 
ates (Dimitrov), A., ii, 650. 
estimation of, electrometrically, 
with titanous sulphate (Hbndrix- 
son), A., ii, 781. 

Perchloric acid, anhydrous (Vor- 
lander and Kaascht), A., ii, 4 83. 
as a micro-chemical reagent (Cor- 
dier), A., ii, 847. 

Perchlorates, alkali and alkaline- 
earth (Willard and Smith), A., 
ii, 239. 

crystalline (Vorlander and 
Kaascht), A., ii, 487. 


Chlorine 

Hypoehlorous acid, action of, on 
boruvleue (Henderson and 
Mair), T., 1155. 

estimation of, volumetrically 
(Schleicher). A, ii, 504. 
Hypochlorites, estimation of (Kolt- 
hoff), A., ii, 176. 
estimation of, in milk and cream 
(Hupp), A., ii, 177 

Chlorites (Levi), A., ii, 421 ; (Levi 
and Cipollonk), A., ii, 492. 
stability of solution** of (Levi and 
Natta), A., ii, 760. 
of cobaltammin^B (Levi), A., ii, 767. 
reactions of, with hvdrazine and 
hydroxy lamina salts (Levi), A., 
ii, 406. 

Chlorine detection and estimation:— 

detection of (Dimitrov), A., ii, 649. 
detection of, in silver halides 
(Schmalfuss), A , ii, 248. 
estimation of, in benzaldehyde 
(Voigt), A., ii, 34. 
estimation of, in bleaching powder 
(Ocni), A., ii, 573. 

micro-estimation of, in blood (Ivkrsen 
and Schierbeck ; Iversen), A., 
ii. 176. 

estimation of, in organic compounds 
(Hrslinga), A., ii, 782. 

Chlorites. See uuder Chlorine. 

Chlorite-rook, from Derbyshire (Gar¬ 
nett), A., ii, 777. 

Chloroamine (Marckwald and Wille), 
A., ii, 558. 

Chloroamines, estimation of, in milk 
and cream (Rupp), A., ii, 177. 

al/ 0 -\J/-Chlorocodide, and its hydro¬ 
chloride (Speyer and Krauss), A., i, 
1116. 

Chloroform, ultra-redabsorptionspectrnm 
of (Ellis), A., ii, 810. 
freezing point of (Keyes, Townshend, 
and Young), A., ii, 876. 
and related compounds, supposed 
colloidal character of (Bose), A., i, 
1264. 

effect of, on the oxidation and iodine 
absorption of organic acids (Rat), 
A., i, 882. 

poisoning. See Poisoning. 

a-Chloro-ketones, cyclic, transformations 
of (Favorski and Boshovski), X., i, 
679. 

Chloropentamminocobalt salts. See 
under Cobalt. 

Chlorophyll, effect of light and of 
manures on the formation of 
(Wlodek), A., i, 1160, 1181. 
theory of synthesis of (Maquenne), 
A., i, 1 272, 
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Chlorophyll) action of proteins and, on 
carbon dioxide (Eisleb and Port- 
heim), A., i, 424. 

Chlorosolenlo acid, preparation and 
properties of (Woesley and Bauer), 
T., 2870. 

Chlorosis caused by manganese in green 
plants (EirpRL), A., i, 1160. 

Chloroxiphite (Spencer and Mounta in), 
A., ii, 774. 

Chooolato, milk, estimation of milk in 

(QR08BFELT)), A., ii, 98. 

Cholanie aoid, 3-chloro-7:13-dihydroxy- 
(Wieland, Uonold, and Pascual 
Vila), A., i, 1206. 

Choleic acid, stones of, in man (Morner), 
A., i, 1261. 

Cholenio acid, 7:13-<fr’hydroxy. (Wie¬ 
land, Honold, and Pascual Vila), 
A., i, 1206. 

Cholesterio type (Fribdel), A., ii, 
224. 

Cholesterol, synthesis of, in the organism 
(Thannhauser and Schaber), A., 
i, 729. 

acids formed by oxidation of 
(Windaus, Rosenbach, and Rie- 
mann), A., i, 1204. 
degradation products of (Windaus 
and H Corel), A., i, 922. 
physiological balance of (Thann¬ 
hauser), A., i. 1037. 
in relation to bile acids (Windaus), 
A., i, 922. 

in blood in relation to basal meta¬ 
bolism (Epstein and Landk), A., 
i, 624. 

in blood and in kidneys (Tibtz), A., 
i, 417. 

effect of, on consumption of oxygen by 
lecithin (Lange and Lawaczeck), 
A., i, 613. 

content of, in muscle (Embden and 
Lawaczeck ; Lawaczeck), A., i, 
608. 

in muscles in beri-beri (Lawaczeck), 
A., i, 612. 

in the spleen (Marino), A., i, 414. 
excretion of, in mine (Grunke), A., 
i, 169. 

in pigeons with beri-beri (Hotta), A., 
i, 732. 

chlorocarbonyl ester (Wieland, 
Honold, and Pascual Vila), A., 
i, 1*07. 

estimation of, (Caminads), A., ii, 
264. 

estimation of microchcmically (v. 
Szent-GyCrgyi), A., ii, 344. 

Cholio acid, ethyl chlorocarbonyl ester, 
(Wieland, Honold, and Pascual 
Vila), A., i, 1206. 


Cholio aoid, methyl ester, phenetidine* 
urethane of (Wieland, Honold, and 
Pascual Vila), A., i, 1207. 

Cholio aoid, 3-chloro-7-hydroxy-, methyl 
ester (Wieland, Honold, and Pas¬ 
cual Vil*), A., i, 1206. 

Choline, effect of, on blood-sugar 
(Dresel and Zemmin), A., i, 1036. 
estimation of, in blood (Sharpe), A., 
ii, 444. 

jS-isoCholeidanie acid (Wieland, Hon¬ 
old, and Pascual Vila), A., i, 1206. 

^•Choloidanie acid and its derivatives 
(Wieland), A., i, 41. 

isoChondodendrine, constitution of 
(Faltis and Heczko), A., i, 368. 

Chondran, and its tetrabenzoate 
(Navialov), A., i, 618. 

Chondrin. structure and properties of 
(Rakuzin and Braudo), A., i, 618. 
distinction between glutin and 
(Rakuzin), A., ii, 667. 

Chondroitin tribenzoate, and its hydro¬ 
chloride (S avialov), A., i, 618. 
hydrogen sulphate, preparation of 
(Rakuzin and Braudo), A., i, 618. 

Ghondroitinsulplraric aoid (Savialov), 
A., i, 618. 

Chondrosine, derivatives of (Savialov), 
A., i, 618 

Chondru8 crispus. See Carrageen. 

Chroman, 6-amino-, and its salts and 
dt-rivatives (Wilson and Adams), A., 
i, 329. 

tsoChroman, and thio-, and its deriv¬ 
atives (v Braun, Zobel, and KCiin), 
A., i, 1201. 

Chromanols, thio- (Arndt, Flemming, 
Scholz, and LOwknsohn), A., i, 826. 

Chromanone, thio*, semtearbazone 
(Kkoixpfexffer and Schultze), A., 
i, 1114. 

Chromanones. thio- (Arndt, Flemming, 
Scholz, and Lowbnsohn). A., i, 826 ; 
(Kkoi.lpfeiffer and Schultze), A., 
i, 1113. 

Chrome brown F.A. See Bonzeneazo- 
p\rogallol, p-nitro-. 

Chromic acid. See under Chromium. 

Chromium, arc sj>ectrum of (Catalan ; 
db Uramont), A., ii, 104 ; (C. C. 
and H. K. Kifbs), A., ii, 199; 
(Gikseler), A., ii, 356. 
arc, flame, and spark spectra of 
(Catalan), A., ii, 519. 
line spectrum of (Sommbrfxld), A., 
ii, 355. 

anodic behaviour of (Sborgi and 
Oappon), A., ii, 213. 
electrochemical behaviour of (Izgary- 
schev and Obrutscheva), A., ii, 
829. 
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Chromium, ionisation and resonance 
potentials of (CatalAn), A., ii, 856. 
Chromium alloy• with iron electro¬ 
chemistry of ( 1'ammann and Sottbr), 
A., ii, 825. 

Chromium salts, magnetic susceptibility 
of (Cabbbi.a and PiSa de Rubies), 
A., ii, 169. 

Chromium hydroxide, coefficient of 
magnetisation of (Veil), A., ii, 373. 
Irioxide, solubility of, in nitric acid 
(Mumford and Gilbert), T., 471. 
Chromie salts, electrophoresis of 
(Seymoub-Jones), A., ii, 289. 
sulphate, basic (Williamson), A., 
ii, 424. 

Chromie aeid, constitution of solutions 
ot (Auerbach), A., ii, 327. 
photochemical oxidation of quinine 
sulphate by, in presence of 
sulphuric acid (Forbes, Wood- 
hovse, and Dean), A., ii, 675. 
Chromium organio compounds (Wein- 
LANDand Haohxnbi’jk.), A., i, 445. 
with pyr«»catechol (Weinland and 
Walter), A., i, 674. 

Chromic acid, esters (Wienhaus and 
Trkibs), A., i, 893. 
Chromithiocyanates (Scagliarini 
and Tartarini), A., i, 547, 1225. 
Chromium estimation and separation:— 
estimation of (Kano), A., ii, 699. 
estimation of, in iron (Eder and 
Edkr), A., ii, 92. 

estimation of, in presence of organic 
matter (Grasser), A., ii, 699. 
separation of, from manganese (Ta¬ 
vern k), A., ii, 435, 

Chromoisomeriam of stilbene compounds 
(Cullinane), T., 2053. 

Chromomalie acid (Barlot and Panai- 
topol), A., i, 534. 

Chromoioope, for measurement of hydr¬ 
ogen-ion concentiation (Guillaumin), 
A., ii, 82. 

Chromoxalic acid, salts, dissociation of 
(Burrows and Turner), T., 2740. 
Chrysanthemum cirurari&fulium, insec¬ 
ticide principles of (Yamamoto), A., 
i, 1010. 

Chrysoidine K, hydroferrocyanide (Cum- 
ming), T., 2459. 

Chryiophanio acid. See 3-Methylanthra* 
quinone, l:8-dihydroxy-. 
Chydenanthegenin (Duys i er), A. ,i, 1044. 
Chydenauthin (Duyster), A., i, 1044. 
Chydenanthus evcelsus , constituents of 
the seeds of (Duyster), A., i, 1044. 
Chymosin. See Rennie. 

Cicuta virosa , essential oil from 
(Sciiimmel k Co.), A., i, 49. 
toxins of (Svagr), A., i, 936. 


Cieutoxin (Svagr), A., i, 936. 

Cioutoxinin (Svagr), A., i, 936. 

isoCilianic acid (Wieland and Fukkl- 
man), A., i, 1206. 

CUoidanio aoid (Wieland and Soh- 
lichtung), A., i, 41. 

Cinehomeronic acid, esters, methiodides 
of(KiRPAL ami Reiter), A., i, 1225. 

Cinchonine ozonide (Seekles), A., i, 238. 

Cinohoninal, and its salts and derivatives 
(Seekles), A., i, 237* 

Cinnabar, arrangement of atoms in 
crystals of (Mauguin), A., ii, 498. 
photoelectric conductivity of (Gudden 
and Pohl), A., ii, 718. 
estimation of mercury in (Votocbk 
and KaSpArek), A., ii, 184. 

Cinn&m&ldehyde, o-chloro-, and its de¬ 
rivatives (Uosenmunj), Zeizsche, 
and Wkiler), A., i, 799. 
p-hydroxy-, and its semicarbazone 
(Pauly and Wascher), A.,i, 842. 

Cinnamaldehydesemioarbasone, and its 
methoxy- derivatives, phototropy of 
(Heilbron, HuDhON, and Huish), T., 
2273. 

Cinnamenylacrylic acids, chlorides and 
piperides of (Staudinger and Sch¬ 
neider), A., i, 302 

Cinnamio acid, velocity of, reduction of 
(Rideal), A., ii, 745. 
catalytic hydrogenation of, derivatives 
of (Vavon and Husson), A., i, 464. 

Cinnamic aoid, ra-amtno-, acetyl deriv¬ 
ative, and wi-hydroxy- preparation 
of (Ingold ami Piggott), T., 1501. 
bromo-, and chloro-, and their esters, 
addition of biomine to (Sudborough 
and Williams). A., i, 337. 
p-chloro-a-thiol- (Gendklman), A., i, 
605. 

Cinnamic acids, and their salts, action 
of sun light on (de Jong), A., i, 574. 

Cinnamoyl chloride, o*chloro- (Rosen- 
mund, Zbtzsche, and Wkiler), A., 
i, 799. 

a-Cinnamoylacetone, j8-hydroxy* (Ben- 
ary and Hosenfeld), A., i, 88. 

jS-Cinnamoylaminocmnamonitrils (Den¬ 
ary and Hosenfeld), A., i, 38. 

0 - Cinnamoylaminocrotononitrile, and 

a'-bromo- (Denary and Hosenfeld), 
A., i, 38. 

Clunamoylanilide, o-chloro- (Rosen- 
mund, Zetzschf., and Weiler), A., 
i, 799. 

a-Cinnamoyloinnamonitrile, /3-amiuo- 
and /3-hydroxy- (Bbnauy and Hosen- 
fbld), A., i, 88. 

a- Cinnamoy lorotononitrile, /S-amino- 

(Benary and Hosenfeld), A., i, 
38. 
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CiimamoyldimethyUminotetrahydro- 
naphthalene hydrochlorides (Gonz¬ 
alez and Campoy), A., i, 209. 

Cinnamoyl ^-hydroxyjiheiiylo&rbamide. 
See Elbon. 

Cinnamoylmethylgranatoline (Tanret), 
A., i. 832. 

a*Cinnamylainino-j8-3:4-methylenedi- 
oxyphenylacryiic acid, methyl ester 
(Hartmann and Kagi), A., i, 605. 

o-Cinnamyl-j) cresol, and its phenyl* 
carbamate (Claisen), A., i, 1094. 

Cinnamylideneaoetio acid, allyl ester, 
and its hexabromido and polymeiides 
(Blicke), A., i, 794. 

a/Minnamylideneaoetio acid (v. 
Auwbhs and MOlleii), A., ii, 707. 

Cixmamylideneoyanoacetic acid, and its 
amide (Curtis, Day, and Kimmins), 
T., 3138. 

0-Cinnainylidene-a-ketotetrahydro- 
naphthalene (Herzog and Kiuudi.), 
A., i, 61. 

Ciimamylidenemalonio acid, pyridine 
and quinoline salts (Siaudinger and 
Schneider), A., i, 362. 

Cinnamylidenemalonyl chloride (Staud- 
ingkk and Schneidf.r), A., i, 362. 

2-Cinnamylidenemethy 1-3-methyl* 
chromone (Heilrron, Barnes, and 
Morton), T., 2567. 

A r -Cinnamyluorcodeine, and its salts 
(v. Braun and Lemke), A., i, 5. 

o-Cinnamylphenol (Claisen), A., i, 
1094. 

Citraconatodipentamminecobaltic cil ra- 
conate nitrate and nitrate (Duff), 
T., 568, 570. 

Citral, derivatives of (Kisiiner), A., i, 
8 ^ 5 . 

Citratopcntamminecobalt (Duff), T., 
569. 

Citratotripentamminecobaltic di hy d r- 

ogen citrate (Duff), T., 571. 

Citrio acid, formation of, by moulds 
(Butkewitsch), A., i, 519. 
equilibrium of sucrose, water, and 
(Kremann and Eiiel), A., ii, 622. 
in green plauts (Franzen and Hkl- 
wert), A., i, 520. 
in sweat (Leake), A., i, 1153. 
salts, eifect of injection of (Gross), 
A., i, 733. 

calcium and strontium salts (Chat¬ 
ter jeb), A., i, 896. 
detection of (Jorissen), A., ii, 267. 
estimation of, in urine (McClure aud 
Sauer), A., ii, 267. 

Clamp, Mohr pinch, screw modification 
of (Craig), A., ii, 648. 

Clays, colloidal, flocculation of (Brad- 
field), A., ii, 470. 


Clays, Japanese acid (Okazawa), A., ii, 
693. 

oxydase reaction of (Kobayashi 
and Yamamoto), A., ii, 693. 

Clover, red, effect of p >tassium salts on 
the potassium-nitrogen ratio of (Emer¬ 
son and Barton), A., i, 522. 

Clupanofloaio acid, methyl ester (Brown 
and Beal), A., i, 648. 

Coagulation by electrolytes (Ivanttz- 
kaja and Orlova), A., ii, 545. 
of colloids (Murphy and Mathews), 
A., ii, 17. 

of colloidal suspensions (Vosnes- 
senski), A , ii, 619. 

Coal, formation of (Marcusson), A., i, 
353. 

chemical structure of (Schrauth), 
A., ii, 502 

preparation of transparent sections of 
(J. Lomax and J. K. Lomax), A., ii, 
646. 

absorption of water by (Moore and 
Sinnatt), T., 275. 
humic substances from (Pirttre), A., 
ii, 692. 

bituminous, constituents of (Pear¬ 
son), A. t ii, 246. 

upper Silesian, pyiidine extract of 
(Hofmann« und Damm), A., i, 429. 

Coal gas, slow oxidation of (Wheeler 
ana Blair), A., i, 752. 

Coal tar, primary (Soiiutz), A , i, 195. 
low temperature (Fischer), A., i, 
313 ; (Schutz, Buschmann, aud 
WissEBACH.), A., i, 665. 

Cobalt atom, magneton number of 
(Smith), A., ii, 122. 
anodic behaviour of (Sborgi and 
Cappon), A., ii, 213. 

Cobalt bases (< cobaltammines ), solubility 
of (Ephraim), A., ii, 644. 
Aquopentammineeobaltie salts 
(Duff), T., 567, 570; (Ephraim), 
A., ii, 644. 

Bromopentammineeobalti-salts 
(Ephraim), A., ii, 644. 
Chloropentammineoobalt chlorite 

(Levi), A., ii, 767. 
Chloropentamminecobalti-salts 
(Ephraim), A. f ii, 644. 
Diaquotetrammineeobalti-salts 
(Ephraim), A., ii, 644. 
Dinitrotetrammineeobalti-salts 
(Ephraim), A., ii, 644. 
Hezauminecobalt chlorite (Levi), 
A., ii, 767. 

Hexammmeeobaltiohloride, catalytic 
decomposition of (Schwarz and 
Kr6nig), A., ii, 168. 
Hexamminecobaltiflnosilioate (Ephr¬ 
aim), A., ii, 644. 
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Cobalt bases:— 

Iodopentammineoobaltiehlor&te 

(Ephraim), A., ii, 644. 
Nitratopentammineoobalti-ialts 
(Ephraim), A., ii, 644. 
Nitropentanmiineoobalti-salts 
(Ephraim), A., ii, 644. 

Cobalt compounds, complex (Job), A., 
ii, 168 ; (Denham aud Pennycujck), 
A., ii, 667. 

Cobalt salts, density of (Biltz and 
Birr), A., ii, 768. 

Cobalt chloride, solubility of, in water 
containing hydrochloric acid 
(Foote), A., ii, 326. 
equilibrium of ammonium chloride, 
water, and (Rivett and Clen- 
dinnen), T., 1634. 

jS-Cobalt iodide (Birk and Biltz), 
A., ii, 866. 

Cobalt nitrites (Cuttica), A., ii, 497. 
triple (Cuttica and Paoleiti), A., 
ii, 76. 

higher oxide (Howell), T., 65. 
peroxide, decomposition of sodium 
hypochlorite by (Howell), A., ii, 
634. 

sulphate, precipitation of solutions of, 
with cadmium or zinc (Kkemann, 
Angelbbkger, Baicalarz, Roii> 
rich, aud Stoger), A., ii, 866. 

Cobalt organic compounds (Duff), T., 
560. 

acetylide (Durand), A., i, 1170. 
pyridine and tribenzylainine sulphates 
iSpacu and Ripan), A., i, 833. 

Cobalt estimation:— 
estinintion of, electrometrically 
(MtJLLER and Lauterbach), A., ii, 
92. 

estimation of, with dinitroso-resor- 
cinol, in presence of nickel (Orn- 
dorff and Nichols), A., ii, 584. 
estimation of, in steel (Ferrehi), A., 
ii, 699. 

Coca leaves, Java, alkaloids from (de 
Jong), A., i, 1221. 

estimation of benzoylecgonine, tropa- 
cocaine, and ecgonine in (de Jong), 
A., ii, 798. 

d - and 7-Cocaine, difference in activity 
of (Gottlieb), A., i, 1265. 

Coeea, estimation of theobromine in 
(Ugarte), A., ii, 592. 

Cooonut oil, separation of octoic and 
deooic acids from (Walker), T., 
2837. 

Codeine, and its isomerides, and deriv¬ 
atives (Speyer and Krauss;, A., i, 
1115. 

keto-base and its derivatives from 
(Knoll k Co.), A , i, 940. 


Codeine, effect of, on the digestion of 
meat (Zunz and Delcorde), A., i, 
412. 

estimation of (Annett and Sanghi), 
A., ii, 269. 

Cod-liver oil, active constituent of (Ta- 
kahasui and Kawakami), A., i, 
968. 

influence of, on calcium and phos¬ 
phorus metabolism (Sjollema), A., 
l, 1254. 

Coelenterates, digestion in (Bodansky 
and Rose), A., i, 625. 

Cohesion pressure and the formation of 
submicrons (Traube), A., ii, 126. 

Coix lacryma , constituents of the kernels 
of (Hattori and Komatsu), A., i, 
427. 

Coke, sulphur in (Powell), A., ii, 151. 

Collagen, hydrolysis of, by trypsin 
(Thomas aud Seymour-Jones), A., i, 
871. 

Collargol, action of salts on (Gerasi¬ 
mov), A., i, 492, 616. 
influence of electrolytes on the co¬ 
agulation of, by acetic acid (Gera¬ 
simov), A., i, 617. 

Collodion membranes. See Membranes. 

Colloids, influence of, on electrolysis 
(Izgaryschev and Titov ; Izgary- 
sohev), A., ii, 371 ; (Izgaryschev 
and Ponomoreva), A., ii, 372. 
reversal of the charge on (Dhar and 
Sen), A., ii, 391. 

crystallisation theory of (v. Wei- 
marn), A., ii, 546. 

transition of, to crystalloids (Bircum- 
suaw), T., 91. 

kinetics of the solution of (Peskov), 
A., ii, 389. 

lyotropic action in the solution of 
(Peskov), A., ii, 225. 
separation of, from liquids (Marx and 
RozifeREs), A., ii, 470. 
coagulation of (Murphy and 
Mathews), A., ii, 17. 
effect of light on (Peskov), A., ii, 
390. 

chemistry of (Pauli and Walter), 
A., ii, 325 ; (Kautzky and 
Pauli), A., ii, 829. 
history of (v. Weimarn), A., ii, 
618. 

action of trypsin on (Stiasny and 
Ackermann), A., ii, 301. 
emulsoid, hydrogen-ion concentration 
and properties of (Bogus), A., ii, 59. 
hydrophilic, sensitisation and pro¬ 
tective action of (ReitstOttkr), 
A., i, 893. 

ionisable, electrolytic dissociation of 
(Gyemant), A., ii, 618. 
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Colloid*, lyophile, vi*co*ity of (db Jong), 
A., ii, 132. 

in plants (SAMEoand IsajeviC), A., i, 
18* 

protective (Gutbikb and Zweigle), 
A., ii, 60; (Peskov ; Peskov 
and Tretiakov), A., ii, 392 ; 
(Gutbieb, Hubeb, and Eckert ; 
Gutbieb and WOtkrich), A., ii, 
893; (Gutbieb, Lochbb, and 
Kbeidl), A., ii, 618; (Gutbieb, 
Sauer, and Kr5ner), A., ii, 
619; (Gutbieb and Rhein), A., 
ii, 630. 

to proteins (Loeb), A., ii, 301. 
in soil* (Davjs), A., i, 640. 
suspensoid, adsorption of uric acid by 
(Harpuder), A., i, 389. 

Colloidal clays. See under Clays, 
gels, constitution of (Duclaux), A., 
ii, 134. 

membranes. See under Membranes, 
metals (Hatschek and Thorne), A., 
ii, 391. 

crystal formation in (KohlsohOt- 
tek and Steck), A., ii, 133. 
complexes of (Izgaryschev and 
# Titov; Izgaryschev), A., ii, 
871; (Izgaryschev and Pono¬ 
mareva), A., ii, 372. 
particles, deposition of, from solution, 
by means of the electric current 
(Kleeman), A., ii, 226. 
velocity of kataphoresis of (Kbuyt 
and van Arkel), A., ii, 226. 
solutions, dielectric constants of 
(Erreraj, A., ii, 225, 388, 529. 
distribution of particles in (Porter 
and Hedges), A., li, 743. 
neplielometry of (Lednick^), A., 
li, 137. 

estimation of iron in (Kugelmasb), 
A., ii, 92. 

suspensions, coagulation of (Vosnes- 
senski), A., ii, 619. 

Colophony, estimation of (Schulz and 
Landa), A. f ii, 96. 

Colorim&tor (Myers), A., ii, 82. 

Duboscq (Newcomer), A., ii, 592. 
with symmetrical light distribution 
(Barker), A., ii, 694. 

Colour, theory of the production of 
(Stibglitz), A., ii, 713. 
and chemical constitution (Moir), 
A., ii, 48, 108, 809 ; (Kehrmann 
and Sanpoz), A., i, 156. 
ofinortraniocompounds (Biltz), A., 
ii, 809. 

in relation to ring closure (v. Braun 
and Sesmann), A., i, 1242. 
calculation of, of monocyclic com¬ 
pounds (Moir), T., 2792. 


Colour and texture of alloys (Chika- 
shige), A., ii, 30. 

Colouring matter, C^H^O^NjCli, blue, 
from furfui aldehyde and dimethyl- 
aniline (Paschke), A., i, 699. 

Colouring matters, stability and mole¬ 
cular constitution of (Gillet), A., 

i, 675. 

double refraction of flowing solutions 
of (Freundlich, Schuster, and 
Zocher), A., ii, 514. 
fluorescence of (Pringsheim), A., ii, 
528. 

spectrophotometry of, in textiles (Us- 
penski and Woronkov), A.,ii, 674. 
rhythmic formation of, and the 
physical properties of their solutions 
(Davies), A., ii, 141. 

’diffusion of, into gels (Traube and 
Shikata), A., ii, 885. 
adsorption of, by stannic and titanic 
acias (Morley and Wood), A., ii, 
425, 426. 

adsorption of, by wool and mordants 
(REiNMUTHand Gordon), A., ii, 616. 
protection of, against fading (Sisley), 
A., ii, 717. 

action of phenols in increasing fastness 
of, to light (Gillet and Giot), A., 

ii, 527. 

condition of water present in (Wales 
and Nelson), A., i, 936. 
preparation of intermediates for 
(Society of Chemical Industry 
in Basle), A., i, 678; (British 
Dyestuffs Corporation, and 
Hodgson), A., i, 1005. 
asymmetric (Porter and Ihrig), A., 
i, 1027. 

of the aurin type (Baines and 
Driver), T., 1214. 
from diphenic anhydride (Dutt), T., 
225. 

from heterocyclic bases (Smith), T., 
2288. 

optically-active (Ingersoll and 
Adams), A., i, 200. 
organic, fixation of, by inorganic sub¬ 
stances (Rueinboldt and Wede¬ 
kind), A., ii, 129. 
urine (Weiss), A., i, 417. 
vat (Grandmougin), A., i, 116. 
colour analysis of (Dominikiewicz), 
A., ii, 889. 

Oolumbium (niobium), estimation and 
separation of (Headden), A., ii, 93. 

Combustion analysis. See Analysis, 
of gaseous mixtures (Payman and 
Wheeler), T., 1251. 
of gases, temperatures of (Pollitzer), 
A., ii, 11. 

Compounds, complex (Magnus), A.,ii,15. 
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^z’nHJompotmd*, formation and stability 
of (Baker and Ingold), T., 122 ; {In¬ 
gold, Lanfeab, and Thorpe), T. t 
3140. 

Compressibility (Moesveld), A., ii, 740. 
in relation to internal pressure 
(Richards), A., ii, 233. 
of halides in relation to their structure 
(Woodward), A., ii, 414. 

Conductivity cells. See Cells, electro¬ 
chemical. 

Conductivity water. See under Water. 

Conifers, essential oils in (Pigulevski), 
A., i, 886, 887. 

composition of the wood of (v. Euler), 
A.,i, 428. 

Coniine, photosynthesis of (Balt, Heil- 
bron, and Stern), T., 191. 

Conphaseolin (Waterman, Johns, 
Jones, and Phillips), A., i, 493. 

Co-ordination (Lowry), A., ii, 313, 402, 
760. 

and acidity (Lowry), A., ii, 849. 
and residual affinity (Morgan and 
Reeves), T., 444; (Morgan and 
Smith), T., 1096. 
chelate (Smith), A., ii, 681. 

Co-ordination compounds, structure of 
(Spiers), A., ii, 481. 
stability of (Lowry), A., ii, 665. 
representation of (Lowry), A., ii, 233. 
and the Bolir atom (Sidgwiok), T., 
725. 

a A - and-2?-Copellidylheptoic acids, ethyl 
esters (v. Braun and Schirmachkr), 
A., i, 1050., 

a-A- and -^-Copellidylheptyl alcohols 
(v. Braun and Schirmacher), A., i, 
1050. 

CopeUidylpyrrolidinium salts (x. Braun, 
Lkmke, and Nelken), A., i, 840. 

Copper, mechanism of the roasting process 
for (Reindkrs and Goodriaan), 
A., ii, 321. 

arc spectrum of (Mitra), A., ii, 595. 
mass spectium of (Aston), A., ii, 696. 
isotopes of (Demps'ier), A,, ii, 640, 
ionisation potential of (Shensione), 
A., ii, 605. 

and its oxide, .vapour pressures of 
(Mack, Osterhof, and Kraner), 
A., ii, 291. 

adsorption of gases by (Pease), A., ii, 
862. 

adsorption of oxygen by (Moles and 
Pay!), A., ii, 165. 

velocity of solution of, in dilute 
benzaldehyde (Schaaf), A., ii, 307. 
cementation of (Sirovich and Carto* 
ceti), A., ii, 80. 

films, structure and oxidation colours 
of (Hinshelwood), A., ii, 29. 


Copper, oxidation of, and reduction of 
the oxide (Palmer), A., ii, 474. 
action of alkali hydroxides on, and 
ou its oxide (Creighton), A., ii, 
492. 

action of, on licin (Tsuchihashi), A., 
i, 1152. 

content of marine animals (Severy), 
A., i, 415. 

influence of, on lactic fermentation 
(Fouassier), A., i, 422. 

Copper alloys with aluminium, ultra¬ 
violet spark spectra of (WaohE), 
A., ii, 518. 

polymorphism of (Stockdalr), A., 
ii, 766. 

with gold and silver, specific resistance 
of (Fischbeck), A., ii, 10. 
with tin, melting point of (Bauer 
and Vollenbruck), A., ii, 640. 
colour and texture of (Chikashige), 
A., ii, 30. 

with zinc, vapour tension of (Guillet 
and Ballay), A., ii, 74. 

Copper bases ( cuprammines ) (Spacu and 
Ripan), A., i, 882. 

Copper salts, catalytic oxidation with 
(Aloy and ValdiguiE), A., ii, 552. 
complex (Denham and Pennycuick), 
A., ii, 567. 

complex compounds of thallium salts 
and (Cannkri), A., ii, 74. 

Copper chlorides, equilibrium of am¬ 
monium chloride, water, and 
(Rivett and Clendinnen), T., 
1634. 

equilibrium of silver chloride and 
(Edgar and Cannon), A., ii, 139. 
chlorovanadate (Cuttica, Tarchi, and 
Alinari), A., ii, 499. 
halides, solubility of, in sodium thio¬ 
sulphate (Cannkri and Luchini), 
A., ii, 74. 

b y droxide, electroly tic( Koh lsch tm er 
and Sbdelinovich), A., ii, 165. 
complex salts of, with silver oxide 
and amines (Traube), A., i, 908. 
hydroxides (Losana), A., ii, 321. 
oxide, reduction of, by carbon mon¬ 
oxide (Jones and Taylor), A., ii, 
765. 

and hydroxide, equilibrium of, with 
sodium hydroxide (Muller, Kah- 
lert, Wiegand, Ernst, and 
Kejl), A., ii. 567. 
oxides (Rueu and Nakamoto), A., ii, 
843. 

selenide, sulphide, and telluride 
(Garelli), A., ii, 640. 
sulphate pentahydrate, dissociation 
pressures of (Partington and 
Huntingford), T., 167. 
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Copper sulphate, nitric oxide compound, 
absorption spectrum of (Schle- 
singeb and Salathe), A., ii, 678. 
sulphide, precipitation of, in presence 
of sodium chloride (Biltz), A., ii, 
41. 

Cuprio compounds, interaction of, with 
diazonium salts (Contardi), A., 

i, 491. 

salts, action of thiosulphates on 
(Bassett and Durr ant), T.,1279. 
chloride, solubility of, in water 
containing hydrochloric acid 
(Foote), A., ii, 826. 
compound of benzamide and 
(Belladen aud Astenoo), A., 
i, 1010. 

action of sodium hyposulphite 
on solutions of (Firth and 
Higson), T. t 1515. 
chlorites (Levi and Cipollone), A., 

ii, 492. 

oxide, formation of jellies of 
(Weiser), A., ii, 765. 
catalytic efficiency of (Almquibt 
and Brat), A., ii, 840. 
hydrated (Weiser), A., ii, 566. 
Cuprous compounds (Errera), A., ii, 
165. 

ammonium carbonate, absorption 
of carbon monoxide by (Larson 
aud Teitsworth), A., ii, 157. 
nitrate and other cuprous salts, 
preparation and stability of, in 
presence of nitriles (Morgan), T., 
2901. 

oxide electrodes. See Electrodes, 
sulphide, preparation of (Marchal), 
A., ii, 571. 

electrical properties of (Urazov), 
A., ii, 454. 

equilibrium of ferrous sulphide 
with (Carpenter aud Hay¬ 
ward), A., ii, 863. 

Cuprates, existence of (Creighton), 
A.,ii 492. 

Copper organic compounds:— 
with cellulose (Hess and Mbssmer), 
A., i, 806. 

pyridine and tribenzylamine am¬ 
monium sulphates (Spacu and 
Ripan), A., i, 882. 

with* pyrocatechol (Weinland and 
Waiter), A., i, 674. 

Cuprous phenyl (Reich), A., i, 972. 
Copper detection, estimation, and separ¬ 
ation :— 

detection of (Spacu), A., ii, 40; 

(Aloy and ValdiguiA), A., ii, 91. 
detection of, with isatiu (Menke), 
A., ii, 256. 

estimation of (Feigl), A., ii, 880. 


Copper detection, estimation, And separ¬ 
ation:— 

estimation of, microchemically 
(Spacu), A., ii, 41; (FoNTfcs and 
Thivolle), A., ii, 581. 
estimation of, Voluraetrically (La- 
8AU88E), A., ii, 41. 

estimation of, in alloys (Winkler), 
A., ii, 91. 

estimation of, iodometrically, in bronze 
and brass (Batta and Lathiers), 
A., ii, 41. 

estimation of, in gelatin (Mehurin), 
A., ii, 891, 

estimation of, in presence of iron 
(Hahn and Windisch), A., ii, 
262. 

estimation of, electrometrically, in 
presence of silver (Muller and 
Rudolph), A., ii, 880. 
estimation of, and its separation from 
cadmium (Wenger and Durst), 
A., ii, 581. 

separation of, from selenium (Ange- 
letti), A., ii, 581. 

Coprosterol, oxidation of, to wolitho- 
bilianic acid (Windaus and Rie- 
mann), A., i, 567. 

Coral, constituents of (Paskbrini), A., 
i, 510. 

Cork, constituents of (Karrer, Pryer 
aud Zkga), A., i, 276. 

Corpies, detection of benzene in (Gett- 
ler), A., ii, 440. 

detection and behaviour of form¬ 
aldehyde in (Bruning), A., ii, 442. 

Corpus luteum hormone of the, and its 
derivatives (Frankel and Fonda), 
A., i, 1257. 

Corrosion at the water-line (Watson), 
A , ii, 743. 

Corydalis cava , alkaloids of (Spath 
Mosbttig, and Trofhandl), A., i, 
598. 

Cotypalmine. (Spath, Mosbttig, and 
Tkothandl), A., i, 594. 

Cotton, photochemistry of (Cunliffe), 
A., l, 1065. 

absorption of sodium hydroxide solu¬ 
tions by (Coward and Spenoer), 
A., i, 804. 

action of water and steam on 
(Fai.gher and Williams), A., i, 
637. 

actiou of water and of sodium hvdr- 
oxide on (Clifford and Fargher), 
A., i, 637. 

mercerisation of (Clibbens), A., i, 
1065. 

haiis, centrifuge for removal of sur¬ 
face liquids from (Coward and 
Spencer), A., i, 805. 
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Cotton, American, constituents of, ex¬ 
tracted with benzene (Fargher and 
Probekt), A., i, 278. 
chemical analysis of (Birtwell, 
Clibbens, aud Ridge), A., ii, 793. 

Cotton oollnlose. See Cellulose. 

Cotton seed, digestibility of the globulin 
from (Jones and Waterman), A., i, 
962. 

Cotton seed oil, phytosterols of (Ander¬ 
son and Moore), A., i, 1008. 

Conmaranones, oximino-, conversion 
of, into l:3-benzoxazine derivatives 
(Mameli), A., i, 61. 

Coumarigenin in plants (Navez), A., i, 
428. 

Conmarilie acid, 6-bromo-4-nitro«, and 

4- nitro-, and their salts and deriv¬ 
atives (Dey and Row), T., 3380. 

Coumarin, 6-cyano- (Dey and Dalal), 
T., 3387. 

Coxunarins, amino*, diazo-trans form¬ 
ations of (Dey and Dalal), T., 3384. 
bromonitro*, and their reaction with 
alkalis (Dey and Row), T., 8375. 

Coumarin-Bcarboxylio acid, and its 
derivatives (Dey and Dalal), T., 3388. 

Coumarinie acid, a-bromo-5-nitro-, and 

5- a-dtbromo-S-nitio-, and their silver 
salts (Dey and Row), T., 8379. 

Conpling reactions, mechanism of 
(Konig), A., i, 862. 

Cream, estimation of hypochlorites and 
chloroamines in (Rupp), A., ii, 177. 

Creatine, origin of (Thomas, Kapf- 
hammer, and Flabchentrager), 
A., i, 51. 

formation of, during muscle con¬ 
traction (Uyeno and Mitsuda), 
A., i, 979, 980. 

in muscle (Spiegel and Low), A., i, 
414 ; (Hammett), A., i, 630, 
effect of cooling on (Palladin and 
Kudkjayzev), A., i, 268. 
conversion of, into creatinine (Hahn 
and Meyer), A., i, 509 ; (Edgar 
and Hinegardneh), A., i, 1222; 
(Edgar and Wakefield), A., ii, 
840. 

metabolism of. See Metabolism, 
excretion of (Palladin), A., i, 631. 
in children (Harding and 
Qakbler), A., i, 169. 
n-butyl, ethyl, and methyl esters, 
hydrochlorides (Dox and Lester), 
A., i, 127. 

standards for estimation of (Edgar), 
A., ii, 667. 

estimation of, in blood-serum (Hahn 
and Meyer), A., ii, 195. 
estimation of, m muscle (Hahn and 
SCBAFJCR), A., ii, 444, 


Creatinine, preparation of, from creatine 
(Edgar and Hinrgardner), A., i, 
1222; (Edgar and Wakefield), 
A., ii, 840. 

conversion of, into creatine (Hahn 
and Meyer), A., i, 509. 
in muscle extracts (Hammett), A., i, 
680. 

excretion of, in urine (Laufberger), 
A., i, 732. 

standards for estimation of (Edgar), 
A., ii, 667. 

estimation of, in blood-serum (Hahn 
and Meyer), A., ii, 195. 
Creatinuria, influence of the positive 
nitrogen balance on, during growth 
(Harding and Henry), A., i, 1256. 
Cresalol. See Salicylic acid, p-tolyl 
ester. 

m-Cresol, 6-chloro-, sulphide (Lesser 
and Gad), A., i, 564. 
nitro-derivatives (Gibson), T., 1269. 
p-Cresol, 3-amino-, action of magnesium 
ethyl bromide on (Puxbddu), A., 
i, 555. 

acetyl derivative (Puxeddu), A., i, 
555. 

3-nitro-, disinfecting power of (Glasf.r 
and Prefer), A., i, 694. 
benzoyl derivative (Allsop and 
Kenner), T., 2314. 

Cresols, ultra-violet absorption spectra 
of (Klingstedt), A., ii, 201. 

Cresols, mono- and cft-bromoamino-, 
acetyl and benzoyl derivatives (Rai- 
ford and Iddleb), A., i, 327. 
o- and m-Cresols, arsination of (Chris¬ 
tiansen), A., i, 500. 
m-Cresols, amino-, benzoyl derivatives 
(Gibson), T., 1276. 

p-Cresoldiiulphonyl chloride (Gibson 
and Smiles), T., 2890. 

Critical constants of organic compounds 
(Herz and Nkukirch), A., ii, 458. 
points, photographic registration of 
(Montemartini and Losana), A., 
ii, 373. 

solution temperature as criteria of 
purity (Jones), T., 1374, 1884. 
effect of addition of substances on 
(DruckkA), A., ii, 612. 

Cretin, and anti-orotin, isolation of 
(Fujiwara), A.,i, 1152. 

Crotonic acid, a-cyauo-, ethyl ester (v. 
Auwers, Jordan, Meissner, and 
Seydel), A., i, 662, 

woCrotoni© acid, p-bromophenaryl ester, 
and a-chloTO*, ethyl ester (v. Auwers, 
Meissner, Seydel, and Wissebaoh), 
A., i, 747. 

Crotonio acids, configuration of (v. 
Auwers and Wissebaoh), A., i, 294. 
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Crotonie acids, yy-dv and yyy tri - 
ohloro-, and their derivatives (v. 
Auwers and Wissebach), A., i, 
295. 

Crotononitrils, spectroscopy of (v. 
Auwers, Jordan, Meissner, and 
Seydel), A., i, 662. 
trimeride of (de BooserA), A., i, 811. 
melting point carve of the binary 
mixture, aniline, and (Lafortune), 
A., i, 1193. 

5 Crotonylidenerhodanine (Granacher, 
Gebo, Ofnrr, Klopfenstein, and 
Schlatter), A., i, 707. 

Crucible, Gooch, use of (Craig), A., ii, 
694. 

Cryoseopy of solutions in (Finkel- 
stein), A., ii, 534. 

Cryptobranchua japonicus , hydrolysis of 
the muscle protein of (Suga), A., i, 
1259. 

Crystal hydrate**, constitution of 
(Rhodes), A , ii, 554. 
change of water of crystallisation of, 
into adsorbed water (Hagiwara), 
A., ii, 234. 

Crystals, structure of (Wyckoff), A., ii, 
300. 

by means of Rontgen rays (Bragg), 
A., ii, 836. 

and chemical constitution (Grah- 
mann), A., ii, 16. 
and constitution of organic com¬ 
pounds (Knaggs), T., 71. 
lattice structure and valencies of 
(Padoa), A., ii, 16. 
anomalous reflection of Rontgen rays 
in (Clark and Duane), A., ii, 
468, 469 ; (Wyckoff), A., ii, 743. 
Rontgen ray analysis of (Shfarkr), 
A., ii, 223. 

relation between symmetiy of, and 
molecular symmetiy (Shearer), 
A., ii, 223 ; (Barker), A., ii, 388, 
618 ; (Evans ; Shearer and Ast- 
bury), A., ii, 468. 

relation between form of, and their 
density and superficial energy 
(Hrynakowhki), A., ii, 545. 
relation between the surface, mass, and 
volume of (Hrynakowski), A., ii, 
545. 

formation of, in colloidal metals 
(Kohlschuttbr and Steck), A., ii, 
133. 

liquids, molecular form of (Vor- 
lander), A., ii. 617. 
mixed (Landrieu), A., ii, 59. 
equilibria of formation of (Rivett 
and Clendinnen), T., 1634. 
thermodynamics of formation of 
(Herzfelp), A.; ii, 534. 


Crystals, mixed, equilibrium of, with 
their solutions (Meyer), A., ii, 
894. 

binary mixed, melting point curves 
of (Guy), A., ii, 881. 
ternary mixed, specific resistance and 
thermo-electromotive force of 
(Fischbeck), A., ii, 10. 
orthorhombic, rotatory polarisation in 
(Greenwood), A., ii, 715. 

Crystalline liquids, classification (Fkie- 
del), A., ii, 223. 

Crystallisation, rhythmic (Kagi), A., ii, 
300. 

by friction of a glass rod against the 
wall of the vessel (Dede ; Fricke), 
A., ii, 132 

trajectories of, in chemical equilibrium 
diagrams (Kurnakov and Shemt- 
schushni), A., ii, 620. 
of metals and salts (Tammann and 
Manburi), A., ii, 300. 

Crystalloids, dialysis of (Kahlenberg), 
A., ii, 15. 

Cucumis melo (cantaloupe), proteins of 
the seeds of (Jones and Gers- 
dorff), A., i, 883. 

estimation of starch in seeds of 
(Denny), A., ii, 95. 

Cumene, synthesis of (Bert), A., i, 451. 

Cumene, p-bromo-, action of magnesium 
on (Bert), A., i, 1005. 

Cumenol sulphide (Lesser and Gad), 
A.,i, 564. 

/3-Cumidoyl chloride (de Diesbagh, 
Perhig, Betschart, and Si-rebel), 
A., i, 805. 

Cuminol, action of magnesium on a 
mixture of a-bromoallene and (Vol¬ 
kov), A , i, 564. 

Cumylallylcarbinol (Volkov), A., i, 564. 

y-p Cumylbutyryl chloride (Ruzicka 
and Stoll), A , i, 120. 

tf'-Cumylthioearbimide (Dains, Brew¬ 
ster, and Olander), A., i, 324. 

Cuprates. See under Chopper. 

Cuprcssus torulosa , oil from the leaves of 
(Simonsrn), A., i, 1106. 

Cupric salts. See under Copper. 

Cuprilaotio acid, salts of (Wark), T., 
1815. 

Cuprimalic acid, salts of (Wark), T., 
1826. 

Cupron (Fkigl), A., ii, 880. 

Currant. See Ribes nibrum. 

Cyan amide, hydrolysis and polymeris¬ 
ation of (Braham), A., i, 447. 
condensation of aromatic aminosul- 
phonic acids with (Soott and 
Cohen), T., 3177. 

physiological action of (Raida), A., i, 
733. 
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Cyanamide and its derivatives, detection 
of (Buchanan), A., ii, 889. 

Cyanates and Cyanic acid. See under 
Cyanogen. 

Cyanic compounds, magnetic properties 
of (Pascal), A., i, 701. 

isoCyanines, thio-, constitution of (Mills 
and Braunholtz), T., 2804. 

Cyanine colonring matters (Mills and 
Braunholtz), T., 2804. 

Cyanogen, spectrum of (Rayleigh), A., 
ii, 45. 

thio-. See Thiocyanogen. 

Cyanogen bromide, action of, on mixed 
organic sulphides (v. Braun and 
Engelbertz), A., i, 893. 
Hydrocyanic acid in the Burma beau 
(Wauth), A., i, 886. 
constitution of (Franklin), A., i, 
447. 

formation of, from citric acid 
(Joribsen), A., ii, 267. 
synthesis of, by the electric dis¬ 
charge (Francesconi and 
Ciurlo), A., i, 764,1067. 
isomeride of, and its toxicity 
(Bedel), A., i, 880. 
polymeride of (Bedel), A., i, 190. 
catalytic oxidation of (Zawadzki ; 
Zawadzki and Wolmek), A., ii, 
854. 

anticatalytic action of (Warburg), 
A., i, 501. 

reaction of pinene with, under the 
electric discharge (Francesconi 
and Ciuiilo), A., i, 1022. 
ammonium salt, preparation of 
(Ellis and Gibbins), A., i, i-04. 
action of, on a-diketonea (Dakin 
and Harington), A., i, 583. 
potassium salt, reaction on, heating 
phosphorus with (Ellis and 
Gibbins), A., i, 904. 
sodium salt, vapour pressure curve 
for (Ingold), T., 885. 
estimation of, microchemically 
(Rosenthaler and Seiler^, A., 
ii, 591. 

estimation of, in plants (Kohn* 
Abrest and Ricaudoni), A., ii, 
889. 

Cyanides, comphx, dissociation of 
(Burrows , T., 20*26. 
oxidation of, in aqueous solution 
(Hks 8), A., i, 762. 
detoxication of, in health and 
disease (Bodansky and Levy), 
A., i, 984. 

detection of (Ekeley and Macy), 
A., ii, 100. 

estimation of, by the aeration pro¬ 
cess (Roe), A., ii, 702. 


Cyanogen 

Cyanides, estimation of Bni&ll quan¬ 
tities of, iodometricdlly (8 chulrk), 
A., ii, 591. 

Cyanic acid, detection of (Werner), 
T., 2577. 

isoCyanio acid, condensation of aro¬ 
matic aminosulphonic acids with 
(Scott and Cohen), T., 3177. 
Cy&nates, formation of (Marckwald 
and Wille), A., i, 762. 

Cyanohydrins, action of organomag- 
nesium compounds on (Asahxna and 
Terasaka), A., i, 1023. 

Cyanurio compounds, magnetic proper¬ 
ties of (Pascal), A., i, 761. 

Cyanuryltri-triphenylphosphinimine 
(Resting), A , i, 1149. 

a/wCyclene (Sobering), A., i, 47. 

Cyclic compounds, calculation of the 
colour of (Mom), T., 2792. 
hydrogenated (Schrauih and G6 rig\ 
‘A., i, 1084, 1086. 

of the Ladenburg formula, synthesis 
of (Farmer), T., 3332. 

^-Cymene, formation of, in hydrolysis of 
wood ( IIeuser, Zeh, andAsoHAN), 
A., i, 196. 

catalytic preparation of, and its form¬ 
ation in sulphite turpentine (Kom¬ 
atsu, Nakamura, and Kurata), 
A., i, 769. 

synthesis of (Bert), A., i, 451. 
variations in phyhical constants of, 
from different sources (v. Auwers 
and Kolligs), A., i, 99. 
from sulphite-cellulose, refrnotive in¬ 
dex and density of f Karvonbn), A., 
i, 1084. 

synthesis of thymol from (Phillips 
and Gibbs ; Phillips), A., i, 781. 

p-Cymene, 5-ehloro*2-ftmino-, and its 
salts and derivatives (Wheeler aud 
Giles), A., i, 28. 

2:3:5- and 2:5:6-fr*hydroxy-, tii- 
acetates, and 2:3 5:6-tefrahydroxy-, 
tetra-acetate (Bargellini), A., i, 
560. 

p-Cymylacetaldehyde, and its semi- 
carbazone (Bert), A., i, 1101. 

Cymylhydrazine-psulphonio acid, and 
its barium salt (Phillips), A., i, 
782. 

Cypress oil (Pigulevski and Fichten- 
holz), A., i, 817. 

Cysts, composition of liquids from 
(Maurin), A., i, 1089; (Maz- 
zooco), A., i, 1040. 
ovarian mucoid, sucrase in the walls of 
(LecIcnr and Bierry), A., i, 979. 
paraovarian, liquid from (COURBET), 
A., i, 1155. 
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Cysteine, oxidation and reduction 
potentials of (Dixon and Quastel), 
T., 2943. 

metallic derivatives (Harris), A., i, 97. 

Cystine, -synthesis of, in the animal 
body (Muldoon, Shiple, and 
Shebwin), A., i, 1256. 
estimation of, in proteins (Harris), 
A., i, 492. 

2-Cystine, formation of mercaptan from, 
by bacteria (Kondo), A., i, 517. 

Cystinoria, secretion of bile acids in 
(Eppinoer), A., i, 631, 

D. 

Dacrene, and its dibromide (Goudie), 
A., i, 1022. 

Dacrylium biforme, essential oil from 
the leaves of (Goudie), A., i, 1022. 

Datolite, from Franklin, New Jersey 
(Gordon), A., ii, 647. 

Deeaeyclene (Dziewonski and Suszko ; 
Dziewonski, Lazowska, and 
Wandycz), A., i, 776 ; (Dziewonski 
and Podg6rska ; Dziewonski and 
Pochwalski), A., i, 777. 

Deoacyolenetriaulphonic acid (Dziewon¬ 
ski and Pochwalski), A., i, 777. 

Deoahydronaphthalene , preparation and 
dehydrogenation of (Zklinski), A., i, 
910. 

Deoahydronaphthalene-l: 8-dicarboxylic 
acid, methyl ester (Casares and 
Ranedo), A., i, 221. 

Decahydrowoquinoline, and its salts 
(Helper), A., i, 1228. 

Decalepia Hamiltonii, 2-hydroxy-4- 
raethoxybenzaldehyde from the roots 
of (Rao and Iyengar), A., i, 1018. 

Deeoio acid from cocoanut oil (Walker), 
T., 2837. 

Decomposition, double, without solvents 
(Bergman), A., ii, 568, 761 ; (Berg¬ 
man, Henke, and Isaikin), A., ii, 764. 

uoDehydracetie acid, and bromo-, ethyl 
esters, preparation of (Goss, Ingold, 
and Thorpe), T., 318. 

Dehydrobensoylaoetic acid, reactions of 
lactam derivatives of (Petrenko- 
Kritschenko), A., i, 601. 

Dehydro-6-bromo-2-naphthol sulphide, 
and its p-nitrophenylhytlrazone 
(Lesser and Gad), A., i, 563. 

Dehydrooateohin tetramethyl ether, and 
its derivatives (Drumm), A., i, 1221. 

Dehydrodeoxycholio aoid, methyl ester 
(Shimizu), A., i, 40. 

Dehydrodioxybetnlin (Traubenberg), 
A., i, 590. 

Dehydro-tfl-nerolidol (Ruzigka), A., i, 
691. 


Dehydrothio^-toluidine, preparation of 

(Hunter) A., i, 779. 

De-i^-methyldihydrocodeine. See 

Methyldihydromorphimethine. 

Dcssityt determination of (Egerton 
and Lee), A., ii, 462. 
of liquids, determination of (Doe- 
mens), A., ii, 740. 
below 0° (Timmermans), A., ii, 678. 
of metals and their alloys at high tem¬ 
peratures (Bornemann and Siebe), 
A., ii, 169; (Sauerwald), A.,ii,172. 
of mixed solutions (Doroschevski 
and Ekareva), A., ii, 387. 

Deoxybemoin, 4'*chloro-2:4-dihydroxy-, 
4'-chloro-2:4:6-2nhydroxy-, 2:4 -di* 

and 2:4:6-2n-hydroxy-, and their de¬ 
rivatives (Chapman and Stephen), 
T., 404. 

Deoxybenzoins, disubstitnted (Dan ilov), 
A., i, 680. 

tp-Deoxybilianio acid (Wieland, 
Honold, and Pascual Vila), A., i, 
1206. 

Deoxycholio acid, chlorocarbonyl esters 
(Wieland, Honold, and Pascual 
Vila), A., i, 1206. 

/S-iso-Deoxy cholic acid (Wieland, 
Honold, and Pascual Vila), A., i, 
1206. 

Deoxygluconic acid, and its barium salt 
and lactone (Bergmann, SCHOTTE, 
and Leschinsky), A., i, 654. 

a- and 0-2-Deoxyglucoses, and their 
derivatives (Bergmann, Schotte, 
and Lfschinsky), A., i, 653. 

2-Deoxymannitol, and its diwopropyl- 
idene ether (Bergmann, Schotte, 
and Leschinsky), A., i, 654. 

Deoxyxnethylglucoside tiibenzoate 
(Bergmann, ScuorrE, and Leschin¬ 
sky), A., i, 653. 

2-DeoxysorbitoL See 2-Deoxymannitol. 

Deoxy-yohimbinc (Barger and Field), 
T., 1042. 

Derrid, derivatives of (Kariyone and 
Atsumi), A., i, 477. 

Derris-root, constituents of (Kariyone 
and Atsumi), A., i, 477. 

Dextrinosol (Kunz-Krause) A., i, 757. 

Dextrose {&-glucose) t formation of, from 
alaniue,and from lactic and pyruvic 
acids (Aubel and Wukmskr), A., 
i, 1264. 

mutarotation of (v. Euler and 
Erikson), A., i, 1062; (Riiber), 
A.,ii, 811. 

in contact with intestinal mucosa 
(Stiven aud Reid) A., i, 1153. 
influence of salts on the muta-rotation 
and speciflc rotation of (Mursch- 
hauser), A., i, 440. 
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Dextrose, change of rotation of, by an 
enzyme (Winter and Smith), A., 
i, 513. 

compound of ammonia with (Sch- 
mack), A., i, 1062. 
action of, on bismuth salts (Cousin), 
A., h, 772. 

action of concentrated hydrochloric 
acid on derivatives of (Hirst and 
Morrison), T m 3226. 
oxidation of, with mercuric oxide 
(BLANCHETlfcRE), A., i, 539; (Bert), 
A., i, 754. 

compound of sodium ethoxide and 
(Zempl£n and Kunz), A., i, 897. 
action of sodium sulphite on (Bleyer 
and Schmidt), A., i, 1180. 
action of yeast on (Lundin), A., i, 
1268. 

butylene glycol fermentation of, by 
Bacillus protcus (Lemoigne), A., l, 
1041. 

lactic acid fermentation of, by peptone 
(Barthel and v. Euler), A., l, 985. 
in eggs of vertebrates (Gori), A., i, 
72. 

ingestion of (Bodansky), A., i, 983. 
excretion of, in dogs (Benedict and 
Osterberg), A., i, 730. 
sulphate (Soda), A., i, 441. 
isopropylidene compounds of (Ohle), 
A., i, 539. 

diisopropylidene ether, oxidation of 
(Levene and Meyer), A., i, 92. 
dmopropylidene ethers, constitution 
of (Freudenberg and Doser), A., 
i, 653. 

fluorotetra-acetyl derivative ( Brauns), 
A., i, 441. 

estimation of (Lucius), A., ii, 882. 
estimation of, volumetrically (Font&8 
and Thivolle), A., ii, 264. 
detection of, in urine (Inghilleri), 
A., ii, 587. 

estimation of, in blood and urine 
(Thallinner and Perry), A., ii, 
440. 

estimation of, in presence of soluble 
calcium salts (Biehleh), A., ii, 845. 
estimation of, by means of iodine 
(Cajori), A., ii, 94. 
estimation of, in mixtures of sugars 
(Bruhns), A., ii, 440. 

Diabetes (glycosuria), ketogenic balance 
in (Shaffer), A., i, 166. 
in kidney disease (Rosenberg), A., i, 
1154. 

aldol in urine in (Fricke), A., i, 73. 
glycogen in the tissues in (Binder, 
Ddbin, and Frankel), A., i, 417, 
inorganic metabolism in (Meyer- 
Bisch and Thyssen), A., i, 417. 


Diabetes (glycosuria), effect of insulin 
on blood-sugar in (Forrest, Smith, 
and Winter), A., i, 513. 
polysaccharides in blood in (Winter 
and Smith), A., i, 518 
use of yeast extracts in (Winter and 
Smith), A., i, 982. 

Diaboleite (Spencer and Mountain), 
A., ii, 774. 

Diacetonedextrose. See Dextrose diwo- 
propylidene ether. 

Diacetone-erythritol. See ErytLritol 
dmopropylidene diether. 

Diaoetonegalactose. See Galactose di- 
wopropylidene ether. 

Diacetonelaevulose. See Laevulose di- 
isopropylidene ether. 

Diaoetonemannose. See Mannose diiso- 
propyylidene ether. 

Diaoetonitrile, C'-chloro-acetyl deriv¬ 
ative, and its derivatives (Benary 
and Lau), A., i, 366. 

Diaoetoxyanthraoenes (Hall and Per¬ 
kin), T., 2032. 

Diaoetoxyanthraquinones, diamino-, 
acetyl and benzoyl derivatives 
(Grandmougin), A., i, 117. 

2: 3-Diacetoxybenzoic acid, 4-hydroxy- 

(Pachu), A., i, 340. 

2:4-Diaoetoxytonsoyl anilide and 
chloride (Pacsu), A., i, 839. 

iwDiacetoxydiphenyl sulphide and 
sulphoxide (Hinbberg), A., i, 
1103. 

uoDiacetoxvdiphenylene sulphide aud 
sulphoxide (Hinsberg), A., i, 
1103. 

Diacetoxydiphenylsnlphones (Hins¬ 
berg), A., i, 1103. 

3:5-Diaeetoxymercnrisalicylalaniline 

(Whitmore and Middleton), A., i, 
726. 

3:5 -Diacetoxymercurisalicy laldehyde 

(Whitmore and Middleton), A., i, 
726. 

3:5-Diacetoxymerourisalicylal-o- and 
-p-aminobenzoio acid (Whitmore and 
Middleton), A., i, 726. 

8 5-Diaoetoxymereurisalicylal-p- 
toluidine (Whitmore and Middle- 
ton), A., i, 726. 

2:3-Diace toxy-4-methoxybenioie acid* 

methyl ester (Pacsu), A., i, 
340. 

1:2- and l:4-Diacetoxypbenylpyridininm 

iodides (Barnett, Cook, and Dris¬ 
coll), T., 510. 

Diaootoxysucoinie aoid, and its methyl 
ester, rate of hydrolysis of (Skrabal 
and Mehr), A., i, 586. 

Diaeetyl, ultra-violet absorption spect¬ 
rum of (Lardy), A., ii, 521. 
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Diaoetyl-a- and -j8 • amlnopheny lgly- 

oximes (Ponzio and Avooadko), A., 
i, 857. 

5:5'-Diacetyl-2:2'-dimotboxya*oben- 

isno, 4-amino- (Bogert and Curtin), 
A., i, 1102. 

6:5'-Diaoetyl-2:2'-dimethoxydiazo- 

aminobensone (Bogkht aud Curtin), 
A., i, 1102. 

1:1'-Diaoety 1*7:7'-dimethyldihy dro- 
indigotin, 2-hydroxy- (Posner and 
Heumann), A., i, 954. 

Diaoety lethylenediamine, dichloro- 

(Bergell), A., i, 19. 

Diaeetyloxindole-3-acetie acid (Gran- 
achkk and Mahal), A., i, 713. 

Diaoety ltnooinio aoid, ethyl ester, 
tautomerism of(KAUFMANN), A.,i, 90. 

Diaoetyl*^-tartario aoid. See Diacet- 
oxysuccinic acid. 

Diaoetyltartaro-^-bromoanil (Chatta- 
way and Parkrs), T., 664. 

Diaeetyltartaro-2:4-rfibromoanil 
(Chattaway and Parkes), T., 665. 

Diaoetyltartaro ^-ohloroanil (Chatta •> 
way and Parkrs), T., 664. 

Diaoetyltartaro-2:4-<iichloroanil 
(Ch*attaway and Tarkes), T., 664. 

Diacetyl tartaro-jB-naphthil (Chatta¬ 

way and Paukks), T., 665. 

Diacetyltartarotolils (Chattaway and 
Parkes), T., 665. 

Diaoetyltartaro 2:4-xylil (Chattaway 
and Parkes), T., 665. 

Diacetyltartranil (Chattaway and 
Parkes), T., 664. 

3:4-Diacety 1-2 8:4:5-tetrahydro-1:3:4- 
thiodiaiole, 2:5-diimino- (Guha), A., 
i, 607. 

Diaoetyltjrramine (Cloetta and Wun- 
sohe), A., i, 515. 

Diaoetyltyroiine, ethyl ester (Cloetta 
and WCnsche), A., i, 515. 

Diadrenaline ether hydrochloride (Funk 
and Freedman), A., i, 939. 

2:2'-Dialdehydodiphenyl disulphide, 
4:4'-duiitro- (Fries and Brothuhn), 
A., i, 842. 

Dialkyl sulphides, aa'-dtchloro- (Mann 
and Pope), T., 1172. 

Dialkylaminoalkyl compound* (Bock- 
mOhl and Schwarz), A., i, 19. 
aliphatic, preparation of (Farbwerkb 
yorm. Meistbr, Lucius, & BrOn- 
ing), A., i, 18. 

Dialkylbarbiturio acids (Tiffeneau ; 
Sommaire), A., i, 887. 

1: lDialky ldibydro-4:4'-dipyridy Is, 
quinhydrone-like compounds of 
(Emmert and Dollkin), A., i, 1134. 

Dialkylethinyloarbinols, hydration of 
(LocQUiNand Wouseng), A., i, 802. 


DiaUylaootanilide ( Stau dinger, Sch¬ 
neider, Schotz, and Strong), A., i, 
469. 

Diallylbarbituric aoid, dicarboxylic acid 
from ozonide of (Staudinger), A., i, 
154. 

a*-Diallylhydr&sine (Diels), A., i, 1078. 

Diallvlhydraiineoarboxylio aoid, ethyl 
and methyl esters (Diels), A., i, 
1078. 

Diallylkoten (Staudinger, Schneider, 
Schotz, and Strong), A., i, 469. 

Diallylmalonie aoid, diehloro-, diethyl 
ester (Hill and Fischer), A., i, 8. 

Dialyier, lily-pad (Wood), A., ii, 541. 
rapid (Gutbier, Huber, and Schie- 
ber), A., ii, 131. 

Dialysis of crystalloids (Rahlenberg), 
A., ii, 15. 

Diamines, derivatives of (Bergell), A., 
i, 18. 

3-Di n- and -uo-amylearbamides (Davis 
and Blanchard), A., i, 902. 

££'-Dii* 0 &anyloxydiethylsiilphofte 
(Cashmork), T., 1743. 

Dianhydro-6aminopiperonalthebainone 
dihydrobroumle (Gulland and 
Robinson). T., 1005. 

Dianhydrodiacetylanthranilic aoid, 
constitution of (Heller and Grund- 
mann), A , i, 245. 

Dianhydrotrisdi-p-tolylsilioanediol 
(Mink and Kipping), T., 2834. 

aS-Di&nilino-AP-butene, and its bis- 
mtrobeuzoyl derivative (v. Braun 
and Lemke), A., i, 7. 

2.5 Dianilino 8:6 di-o-nitrophenyltbiol- 
^-bemoquinone (Fries, Oohwap, and 
Pense), A., i, 844. 

Dianilino-2-phenylpbonanthrimin- 
asolei, mtro-derivatives (A. C. and 
G. C. Sircar), T., 1564. 

3:5-DiaxLilino-4:l:2-thiodiasole, diben¬ 
zoyl derivative (Fromm, Layer, and 
Nkrz), A., i, 1240. 

2:2'’Di-^anisoylarsenobensene (Lewis 
and Cheetham), A., i, 408. 

lA-Di-p -anisoylethylpiperasine and its 
hydiocliloride (Mannich and Lam- 
mering), A., i, 44. 

2:5-Dl-p-anisoyl- < p-xyleno (de Diesbach, 
Perkig, Betschart, and Strebel), 
A., i, 805. 

2:6-Dianisylidenect/eZohoxanons 
(Coffey), A., i, 808. 

2:3-Di-o-anisyl-6-methylqninoxalino 

(Schonberg and Malchow), A., i, 
115. 

2:8 -Di- o-anisyl-afl-naphthaquinoxaline 
(Schonberg and Malchow), A., i, 115. 

Di-a-p-anisylpropyleno (Skraup and 
Freundlich), A., i, 669. 
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2:3-Dianisylqxiinoxalines (SchOnberg 
and Malchow), A., i, 115. 

Dianthranol, diacetate and dibenzoate 
(Barnett and Matthews), T., 888. 

Dianthranyl, preparation of (Barnett 
and Matthews), T., 890. 
sulphide (Heilbron and Heaton), 
T., 184. 

Dianthranyl, cftchloro (Barnett and 
Matthews), T., 2555. 

l:r-Dianthraquinonyl, and 2:2 / -dihydr- 
oxy (Kopeisohni), A., i, 1021. 

l:l'-Dlanthraquinonyl, 2:2'-dinitro- 
(KoPEI' bCHN i), A., i, 1021. 

Bianthraquinonyl ether, sulphides, sul- 
phones, and sulphoxides (Perrin and 
Sewell), T., 8036. 

Dianthrone, preparation of (Barnett 
and Matthews), T., 887. 

Dianthrone, rftthio- (Heilbron and 
Heaton), T., 183. 

9:9'-Dianthrone, 1:1 '-d/chloro - (B a rn ett 
and Matthews), T., 2553. 

Dianthryl. See Dianthranyl. 

Diaquodiamminemagnesium sulphate. 
See under Magnesium. 

Diaquotetr&mminecobalti-salts. See 
under Cobalt. 

Diarsenobenzene, and di'amino- (Lieb 
and Wintkrsteinek), A., i, 408. 

l:2:r-2'-Diarsenodibenzene, 4:4 '-di¬ 

amino-, and its hydiochloride (Lieb 
and Wintersteiner), A., i, 873. 

l:4:l':4'’Diarsenodibenzene, 2:2 '-di- 

chloro-, and 2 2'-fl?ihydroxy (Lieb 
and Wintersteiner), A., i, 874. 

Diarsinie acids, aromatic, and their 
reduction pioducts (Likb and Win- 
tersteiner), A., i, 408. 

Diastase, action of light on (Pincussen), 
A., i, 404. 

evaluation of the catalytic power of 
(Mathieu), A., ii,.704. 
intlueuce of neutral alkali salts on 
(Hahn and Meyer), A., i, 161. 
action of halogens on (Berczrller 
and Freud), A., i, 1033. 
action of iodine on (Berczeller and 
Freud), A., i, 404. 
action oi thcnum-Ai on (Aversenq, 
Jaloustre, and Mauri n), A., i, 262. 
activation of, by serum (Koga), A., i 
1254. 

malt, resistance of, to inactivation 
(Ernstrom), A., i, 1245. 
amylotic ferments in (Ohlsson), 
A., i, 620. 

starch-liquefying function of (Win- 
disch, Dietrich, and Beyer), 
A*, i, 620. 

estimation of, in blood (Fyfb), A., ii, 
892. 


3:6-Diazido-p-benzoquino&e, 2:5-tft- 
chloro- (Fries, Oohwat, andPENSE), 
A., i, 844. 

2:8-Diazido-l:4-naphtbaquinone (Fries 
and Ochwat), A , i, 848. 

2:2'-Diaioamino-5: S'-dtchloro-jt?-cymene 
(Wheeler and Giles), A., i, 28. 

Diazobenzeneimide, isosterismof phenyl- 
carbimide and (Cakothers), A., i, 
961. 

Diazobenzylidenegluoonic acid, ethyl 
enter, reduction of (Levene), A , i, 
159. 

Diazo-compounds, aliphatic, asymmetry 
of (Lkvene and Mikeska), A , i, 25, 
663. 

Diazo-ethers (Angeli), A., i, 1029. 

Diazomethane, action of, on alloxantin 
(Biltz and Paetzold), A., i, 1233. 
action of, on xanthosine (Levene), 
A., i, 611. 

Diazonium salts, interaction of, with 
cupric compounds (Contardi), A., i, 
491. 

Diazotisation, Witt’s method of (Elion), 
A., i, 390, 801 ; (Fuchs), A., i, 801. 

2:6-Dibenzeneazo-4-benzeneazoxy- 
resorcinol (Bigiavi and Giannini), 
A., i, 158. 

Dibensenesulpbonylaoetone, rfi-^-chloro- 
(Troger and v. Seelen), A., i, 
1128. 

2:3-Dibenzenesulpbonylqnincline 

(TrOuek and Koppen-Kastrop), A., 
i, 369. 

Dibenzenyloxoasoxime, isomeride of 
(Parisi), A., ii, 1018. 

aS-Dibenzoiosulpbinidobutane (v. Braun 
and Lemkk), A., i, 4. 

ay- Dibenzoicsulpbinidopropane ( v. 

Braun aud Lemke), A., i, 4. 

Dibenzoyl * 3 - aminopheny lglyoxime 
(Ponzio and Avooadko), A., i, 857. 

2:2'- and 4:4'-Dibenzoylarsenobensenes 
(Lewis and Chkktham), A., i, 408. 

Dibenzoylethane, cW-p-chloro- (Conant 
and Lutz), A., i, 686. 

Dibenzoylethylene, preparation of, and 
di-jD-chloro- (Conant and Lutz), A., 
i, 685. 

1:4-Di-3-benzoylethylpipera*ine, and its 
derivatives (Mannich and Lammer- 
ing), A., i, 44. 

Dibenzoylbydrasinoaoetaldebydepbenyl- 
bydrazone (Busch, Muller, and 
Schwarz), A., i, 865. 

Dibenzoylbydrazinobenzaldebyde-y?- 
bromophenylbydrazone (Busch, 
Miller, and Schwarz), A., i, 865. 

Dibencoylbydrazinobenzaldebyde- 
pbenylbydxazone (Busch, MCller, 
and Schwarz), A., i, 865. 
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yS-D ibenz oyl-£ phony 1* o-benzyliden e - 

tetraian (Bunch, Miller, and 
Schwarz), A., i, 865. 

a- and $ Dibenzoylphonylethylidene- 
tetraiana (Bunch, Mullrr, and 
Schwarz), A., i, 805. 

4:8-Dibenzoyl wophthalic acid, o>-2 5'- 
lelrachlnro-, and its dimethyl ester 
(dk Diesbaoii, Perrig, Betsohart, 
and Strebrl), A., i, 805. 

4:6-Dibensoyl-7rtxyleii6, and a-2':5- 
tetraakioTo - (de Diesbaoh, Perrig, 
Bktschart, and Strebel), A., i, 
805 

2:5-Diben*oyl-^*xylene, and w-2':5'- 
teJrachloro- (de Diksbach, Perrig, 
Bktschart, and Strebel), A., i, 
805. 

Dibenzyldiketohydrindene (Radulescu 
and Tanas esc u), A., i, 1211. 

l:8-Dibenzyldiiulphoneanthraquinone 
(Hoffman anu Reid), A., l, 933. 

Dibenzylideneaoetylaoetonecarbamide 
hydrochloride (Scheibe, Pflock, 
Scholl, and Friedel), A., i, 250. 

2:6-Dibenzylidenec#riohexanone, 2:6 di- 
m-nitro- (Coffey), A., i, 803. 

Dibenzylidenepentaery tbritolspirans, d < - 
amino- and cZinitro- and their Geriv- 
atives (Raddlescu and Tanaskscu), 
A., i. 1197. 

Dibensylketen (Staudingrr, 

Schneider, Schotz, and Strong), 
A., i, 469. 

4:4'-Dibenzyloxybenzil, isomeric forms 
and naphthaquinoxaline derivative 
(SchOnberg and Bleyberg), A.,i,116. 

Dibenzyltetrahydrodi-2;6:2':6'-tetra- 
methylpyridyl (Emmkrt, Vaken- 
kamp, and Ludwig). A., i, 384. 

Dibensylthiolanthraqoinonei (Hoffman 
and Reid), A., i, 933. 

Di-bis-dimethylaininobenzhydryl* 
phthalide (Booert and Kudeuman), 
A., i, 32. 

Di(8-broxnoallyl)methylene ether 

(Gpest), A , i, 892. 

Di-Al-butenylbarbituric aoid, and its 
sodium salt (v. Braun and Schir- 
macher), A., i, 287. 

Di-Al-butenylmalonio aoid, ethyl ester 
(v. Braun and Schirmaoher), A., i, 
287. 

Bi(7i-butoxymethyl)metbylamine (G. M. 
and R. Robin*on), T., 537. 

Bibutylaoetopkenone (Tiffeneau and 
L£vy), A., i, 788. 

Bibutylamine, di-3-bromo-, hydro- 
bromido (v. Braun, Blessing, and 
Zobel), A., i, 1088. 

Diisobutylamine chloroaurate (Taipalk), 
A., i, 548. 


Bi-7i■ butylbarbiturio aoid (Tipfeneau), 
A., i, 887. 

s-Din-butylcarbamide (Davis and 
Blanchard), A., i, 902. 

BibutyloarbinoL See Nonan-c-ol. 

Dusobutylhydraxine, salts and dibenzoyl 
derivative (Taipale), A., i, 548. 

1:4-Di-n~bntyloxymethylpiperasine (G. 
M. and R. Robinson), T., 537. 

Diisobutylsemiearbazide (Taipalk), A., 
i, 548. 

Bicampbenyl ether (Lipp), A., i, 1105. 

Bioarbamidomalonie acid, ethyl ester 
(Curtius), A., i, 850. 

Dicarbethoxyisochondodendrine (Faltis 
and Heczko), A., i, 358. 

Di*3-carbethoxv-2:4 dimethylpyrryl- 
methene hydrochloride (Fischer and 
Zerweok), A., i, 365. 

B icarbethoxy hydroohloro wochondoden- 
drine (Faltis and Heczko), A., i, 858. 

Dioarbethoxytyroiine (Cloetta and 
WtfN8CHE), A., i, 515. 

$: 1 -Dicarboxy-6-cyrfohexaneacrylio 
acid, a-bromo-, anhydio-acid (Ingold, 
Seeley, and Thorpe), T., 870. 

0:1-Dicarboxy-jB-l-cydtohexaneacrylic 
anhydride (Ingold, Seeley, and 
Thorpe), T., 866. 

woDichloralglucoses (Pictet and 
Reichel), A., i, 755. 

1:3- and l:4-Di(c?ichloromethyl)ben*enei, 

chloro-denvatives (Cassella h Co.), 
A., i, 800. 

Di( chloromononi trobenzyl)leucyl glycine 
anhydride (Abderhalden and Stix), 
A., i, 1031. 

C Dicryptopyrrylmethylamine (Fischer 
and ScHUBERr), A., i, 708. 

Bictamnine, and its salts (Thoms), A., 
i, 639. 

Dictamnolactone (Thoms), A., i, 639. 

Dictamus albus (white dittany), con¬ 
stituents of (Thoms), A., i, 639. 

Dicyanimide, preparation of (Short), 
A., i, 640. 

Dieyanin e-A, synthesis of (Palkin), 
A., i, 591. 

Bioyanodiamido, electrolytic dissociation 
of (Kameyama), A., i, 24. 
alkyl derivatives of (Pellizzari), A., 
i, 1001. 

Dicyanodi&midine, alkyl derivatives of 
iRbllizzari), A., i, 1001. 

Di( -£*y-dibromopropyl )methylene ether 
(Guest), A., i, 892, 

Bi-2:4-dimethoxybenzoy 1 woph thalio 
arid (Philippi, Sera, Figdor, and 
Nemeozek), A., i, 577. 

Bi-2:4-dimethoxybensoylterephthalio 
acid (Philippi, Sera, Figdor, and 
Nemeczer), A., i, 577. 
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Dl-p-dimethylaminobenzhydrol, con¬ 
densations with (Bogert and Ruder- 
max), A., i, 32. 

2-Di-jp-dimethylaminobenzhydrylbenz- 

thiaiole (Bogert and Ruderman), 
A., i, 32. 

Di-^-dimethylaminobenzhydrylphthal- 
amio aoid (Bogert and Ruderman), 
A., i, 32. 

Di-jo-dimethylaminohenshydrylsucoin- 
amio aeid (Bogert and Ruderman), 
A., i, 32. 

Di-jt?-dimethylaminotensylidenepenta- 
erythritolipiran, and its salts 
(Radulesou and Tanasesou), A., i, 
1197. 

4:6-Di*m^-dimethylbensoylwophthalic 
aeid (Philippi, Skka, Figdor, aud 
Nemeczek), A, i, 577. 
2:5-Di-m/>-dimethylben*oylterephthalic 
aeid (Philippi, Seka, Figdor, and 
Nemeczek), A., i, 677. 
Di-jSy-dimethyl-Al-butenylaniline 
(Claiskn, Kremers, Roth, and 
Tietze), A., i, 1052. 
Di-2:4-dimethylpyrrylmethene ( Fischer 
and Zerweck), A., i, 365. 
rts-Di-diwopropylidenegalacto«ylhydr- 
azine (Freudenberg and Hixon), 
A., i, 1179. 

Dieleotrie constants (Keller), A, ii, 
284. 

of aqueous solutions (FOrth), A., ii, 
368. 

of colloidal solutions (Errera), A., ii, 
225, 388, 529. 

of liquids at the critical temperature 
(Herz), A., ii, 52. 

etlect of, on calcium metabolism 
(Bogert and Kirkpatrick ; 
Bogert and Trail), A., i, 166. 
on excretion of calcium (Sjollema), 
A., i, 511. 

on growth of bone (SnirLEY; 

Howe), A., i, 269. 
on the composition of urine (Bo- 
rak), A., i, 510. 

8:5-Diethoxyaeridine (Farbwrrke 
vorm. Meister, Lucius, it Brun- 
ing), A,, i, 1130. 

5:8-Diethoxyaeridine, 2-amino- (Farb- 
werke vorm. Meister, Lucius, & 
Brunino), A., i, 1130. 
ify-Diethoxyadipie aeid, fosmbromo- 
(Benary and Schinkopf), A., i, 
180. 

Diethoxy anthracenes (Hall and Per¬ 
kin), T., 2033. 

2:3-Diethoxybenzaldehyde, and bromo-, 
and its »-nitrophenylhydrazone, and 
nitro- (Davies and Rubenstein), 
T., 2847. 


4:4'-Diethoxyb6nshydrol (Montagne), 

A., i, 228. 

2 :2'-Diethoxy henzil (Schonbero and 
Kraemer), A., i, 115. 

4:4'-Diethoxybenzilie aeid (Schonbero 
and Keller), A., i, 929. 

2:3-Diethoxy benzole aeid, and 5- and 
6-nitro- (Davies and Rubenstein), 
T., 2849. 

4:4'-DiethoxybenEOphenone (Mon¬ 
tagne), A., i, 228. 

4;4'-Diethoxybenzoyl-2:2'-arsenobens- 
ene (Lewis and Cheetham), A., i, 
408. 

£7-Diethoxy-7i-butane*a5-dicarboxylie 
aeid (Benary and Schinkopf), A., i, 
179. 

0y-Diethoxy-n-bntane-aa$3-tetraoarb- 
oxylio aeid (Benary aud Sohin- 
kopf), A., i, 179. 

aa'-Diethoxydiethyl sulphide (Mann 
and Pope), T m 1176. 

0/3'-Diethoxydiethyl sulphoxide (Cash- 
more), T., 1741. 

00'-Diethoxydiethylzulphone (Cash- 
mope), T., 1743. 

4:4 / -Diethoxydiphenyl, 3: S'-dinitro- 

( Brady Rnd McHugh), T., 2051. 

Diethoxymalonio aeid (Staudingkr and 
Schneider), A., i, 465. 

4:4'-Diethoxy-a-phenylbenzoin (Sohon- 
berg and Malchhw), A., i, 115. 

2 / :5 / -Diethoxy-2-styryl-3*methylohr<im- 
one (Hkilbron, Barnes, and Mor¬ 
ton), T., 2567 

Diethyl ether. See Ethyl ether, 
sulphide, interaction of platinic chlo¬ 
ride with (Ray), T., 140. 
a/-rfi bromo-, and a-obloro-a'-bromo- 
(Bales and Nickelson), T., 
2488. 

oa'-dichloro- (Mann and Pope), 
T., 1175. 

00-dtehloro-, hydrolysis of (Bales 
and Nickelson), T., 2486; 
(Wilson, Fuller, and Schub), 
A., i, 290. 

solubility and hydrolysis of (Wil¬ 
son, Fuller, and Schur), A., 
ii, 142. 

vesicant action of (Peters and 
Walker), A., i, 734. 
sulphone and sulphoxide, 00'-di- 
chloro-, interaction of, with gly¬ 
cine ester and with potassium 
phth&limide (Cashmore and 
McCombik), T., 2884. 
ncfltosulphide (Riding and Thomas), 
T., 8275. 

sul| dioxide, 00'-<Jtchloro-, hydrolysis 
of, and 00'-dthydroxy- (Cashmore), 
T., 1738. 
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Diethylaeetyl-jSy cfrbromopropylearb- 
amide, *-cyano- (Diels, Werner, 
Bernhardt, and Rohrioht), A., i, 
051. 

Diethylaoetyl-n-propylearbamide, s- 

cyano- (Dibits, Werner, Bern¬ 
hardt, and RAhricht), A., i, 951. 

00-Diethylaerylio aeid, a-cyano-, ethvl 
eater, preparation and condensations 
of (Birch and Ron), T., 2448. 

5:5'-Diethyl'3-allylbarbitarie add, 4- 
bromoitnino-, 4-mono- and 4:6-di- 
imino-, an I their derivatives (Diels, 
Werner, Bernhardt, and Roh- 
richt), A., i, 950. 

Dietbylamina, complex ions formed by 
silver salts and (Job), A., i, 902. 

2* Diethylamino-l-allyloxy tetrahydro- 
napbtbalene (v. Braun, Brauns- 
dorf, and Kirachbaum), A., i, 105. 

8-Dietbylaminobntylamine, and its salts 
(v, Braun and L«emkk), A., i, 4. 

.Y-8-Diethylaminobutyibeniamide (v. 
Braun and Lrmke), A., i, 4. 

4:4'-Diethyltfiamino-3:3'-dimethylbenEO- 
pbenone (British Dyestuffs Cor¬ 
poration, Ltd., Baddiley, and 
Rodd), A., i, 148. 

Diethylaminodiphenylaminecarboxylio 
adds, and their nitro-derivatives 
(Tuttle), A., i, 1012. 

5-Diethylamino-3-ethoxyaeridine, and 

its hydrochloride (Farbwerke vorm. 
Meister, Lucius, & Bruning), A., i, 
1130. 

a- (Dietbylaminoetbyl)-acetoaoetic aeid, 

ethyl ester, preparation of (Bock- 
muhl and Schwahz), A., i, 19. 

p -&-Dietbylaminoetbylaminobensoio 
aeid, ethyl ester, and its hydrochloride 
(8 ociEt6 Chimique des Uhines du 
Rh6ne), A. # i, 792. 

a-Dietbylaminoethylbntyrio acid, 0- 

hydroxy-, ethyl ester, and its benzoyl- 
derivative (Farbwerke vorm. Mkis- 
tkr, Lucius, A Bruning), A., i, 
760. 

Dietbylaminoetbyloarbamio add, esters 
of, and their hydrochlorides (Society 
of Chemical Industry in Basle), 
A., i, 1091. 

Dietbylaminoetbyliminodioarboxylic 
aeid, phenylethyl ester (Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle), A., 
i, 1091. 

4'-Dimethylamino-2-hydroxydistyryl 
ketone, 6-bromo-, and 5-nitro- (Heil- 
bron and Whitworth), T., 241. 

2-Dietbylamino-1 -hydroxy tetrahydro- 
napbtbalene, salts of (v. Braun, 
Brauns dorf, and Kirschbaum), 
A., i, 106. 


Dietbylaminometbyl n-butyl ether (G. 
M. and R. Robinson), T., 636. 

p-Diethyl&minomethylbensoic add, 
benzyl ester, hydrochloride (Hoff- 
mann-La Roche & Co), A., i, 
925. 

Diethylaminophenylpentanol (Delaby) , 
A., i, 1055. 

0-Diethylamino-a-2-phenyl-4quinolyl* 
ethanol, and its dihydrochloride (So* 
ciety of Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 149. 

d-y-Diethylaminopropyl-ft-woftmyl- 
barbituric add (Dux and Yoder), 
A., i, 950. 

7 -Dietbylaminopropylisoamylmalonie 
add, ethyl ester (Dox and Yoder), 
A., i, 950. 

Diethylaminourethano-m- and -p-bens- 
oie adds, salts and esters (Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle), A., i, 
924. 

Diethylammoninm dimercuribromide 
(Hann), A., i, 901. 

Diethylaniline, 3:4-cfinitro-, action of 
ammonia and amines on (van Rom- 
bi rgh), A., i, 917. 

Dietbylcarbamylnitrobenzaldoximes 
(Brady and Ridge), T., 2167. 

l:l'-Diethylcarbocyanine iodide, pre¬ 
paration of (Hamer), T., 255. 

Ll'Diethylcarboeyanine iodide, 6:6'- 
cftamino-, and its acetyl derivative 
(Hamer), T., 2333. 

1 il'-Diethyl^^'-carbocyanine iodide 
(Mills and Braunholtz), T., 2811. 

Dietbyl- 7 -ebloropropyloarbinol (db 
Booher£), A., i, 311. 

9:9-Diethyl-9:10-dihydro&nthracene 
(Kehrmann, Monnier, and Ramm), 
A., i, 198. 

7:9-Diethyl 4:5-dihydronric aeid, 4-hy¬ 
droxy-, and its ammonium salt (Biltz 
and Lemberg), A., i, 956. 

2:2-Diethyl-l:3-diketohydrindene-4:5:7 - 
tricarboxylic aeid (Fleischer and 
Retze), A., i, 221. 

1:3-Diethylglyoxalone-4-oarbamio aeid, 

5-hydroxy*, lactone (Biltz and Lem¬ 
berg), A., i, 958. 

l:3-Diethylglyoxalone-4-methyloarb- 
amie acid, 5-hydroxy-, lactone (Biltz 
and Lemberg), A.,i, 958. 

l:8-Diethylhydantoylamide, and 5-hydr¬ 
oxy-, momhydrate (Biltz and Lem¬ 
berg), A., i, 957. 

Dietbylidene Imulpliide (Mann and 
Pope), T., 1177. 

Dietbylidene-mannitol, dtbrorao- (Hib- 
beut and Hill), A., i, 440. 

a-Dietbylpbtbalide, 4:6-dtbromo-5- 
amino- (Teppema), A., i, 259. 
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DiethyUulpbone, fljS'-cfo'chloro-, hydro¬ 
lysis of (Cashmorr), T., 1738. 
Diethylsulphonedisulphonic aeid, baiium 
salt (RAy), T., 2176. 
j9£-Diethylsulphonepropane, <fi-3-chloro- 
(DelApine and Esohen brenner), 
A., i, 743. 

l:2-Biethylthio-^-cyanine iodide (Mills 
and Bkaukholtz), T„ 2809, 
Diethylthiolanthraquinones, di-\ 8- 
hydroxy-, and their diacetates (Hoff¬ 
man and Reid), A., i, 933. 
/90-Diethylthiolpropane, di-0-chloro- 
(DELfipiNE and Eschen brenner), 
A., i, 743 

l'-2- Diethylthio-iJ'pyridocyanine iodid e 
(Mills »«nd Braunholtz), T., 2812. 
Diffusion (Sommer-Bat£k), A., ii, 58, 
540, 641. 

coefficient, determination of (Cohen 
and Bruins), A., ii, 130. 
of acids in aqueous solution (Oholm ; 
Loeb), A., ii, 15. 

in gelatin (Schleussner), A., ii, 59. 
in metals (Sikovich and Cartoceti), 
A., ii, 30. 

in solutions, Stokes-Einstein law 
for (Cohen and Bruins), A., ii, 
130. 

in solid solutions (Weiss and Henry), 
A., ii 59. 

2:2'-Diformylethylaminodiphenyl di¬ 
sulphide Mills, Clark, and Aksoh- 
limann), T., 2361. 

2:2'-Diformylmethylaminodiphenyl di¬ 
sulphide (Mills, Clark, and Arscii- 
limann), T., 2358. 

Difurfurylcycfohexanone (Wolff), A , 
i. 1109. 

2:6-Difurfurylidene-4-methylcycJo- 
hexanone { Wolff), A., i, 937. 
2:6-Difurfurylidene-5-methylr?/cfo- 
hexanone (Wolff), A., i, 1109 
2;6-Difurfuryl-4- and - b - methy \ cydo - 
hexanonei (Wolff), A., i, 1109. 
Digestion (Bodansky and Rose), A., i, 
625. 

effect of quinine derivatives on 
(Smorodinoev and Adova), A., i, 
412. 

of carbohydrates in the duodenum 
(Bohne), A., i, 505. 

Digitalinum verum (Windaus and 
Bandte), A., i, 1107. 

Digitonin, additive compounds of, with 
alcohols and phenols (Windaus and 
Weinhold), A., i, 590. 

Digitoxonio acid group, synthesis of 
acid of (Zempl£n), A., i, 437* 

8:4- Di(glucony 1 amino )pheny lar sinie 
aeid (Lewis and Hamilton), A., i, 
500* 


Diglucoiidodiaminodihydroxyarseno- 
benzene (Aubry and Dormoy), A., 
i, 71. 

/3£'-Diglycinodiethyl sulphide, and 
its derivatives (Oashmore and 
McCombie), T., 2887. 

l:4~Diglyeylglycine anhydride (Abdkr- 
halden and Klarmann), A., i, 1025. 

Diguaiaeylethane, /richloro- (Pauly 
and Schanz), A., i, 564. 

Diguaiacyliilieomethane, dichloro- 
(Pharmazeutisohe Industrie 
G. M. b. II. and Hauschra), A , i, 30. 

Di-cis-cyc/oheptane-l^-diolborie aeid, 
aniline salt (Hermans), A., i, 558. 

Dicycl ^hexane, stereoisomerism of 
(Schrai Til and G6rig), A., i, 1084. 

Dicyc/ohexyl (v. Braun, Gruber, and 
Kikschbaum), A., i, 107. 

Dicyc/obexyl, 2-hydroxy-, isomeric forms 
of, and theii phenylurethanes (Bedos), 
A, i, 1195. 

1:8-Di(*/cfohexylct/c/ohexanes 
(Si hrauth, Wege, and Danner), 
A., i, 205. 

l:8-Dicyc/ohexylcycZohexan-2-oli, iso¬ 
meric forms of, and their acetates 
(S« hrauth, Wege, and Danner), 
A., i, 205. 

l-o-Din/cZohexylci/c/ohexan-2-one 
(Schrauth and G6 rio), A., i, 1086. 

1:3 - Diq^c^bexy lci/c^bexan-2-one 
(Schrauih, Wege, and Danner), 
A., i, 205. 

1:3- Diq/c/obexyl - A l -cyclohexene 
(Schrauth, Wege, and Danner), 
A., i, 205. 

Dihydrazinoethylvinylketazine 

(Dflaby), A., i, 1171. 

Dihydroanthranol, nitro-, derivatives of 
(Barnett, Cook, and Matthew's), 
T.. 2001. 

Dihydrobrucinonic aeid, esters of 
(Bruchs and Gladkorn), A., i, 
942. 

Dihydrocampholytolactone, attempt to 
prepare (Bredt and Savelsbebg), 
A., i, 1097. 

Dibydrocapsaiein (Nelson and Daw¬ 
son), A., i, 1109. 

Dihydroeodeine, and its hydrochloride 
(Wieland and Koralek), A., i, 
1222. 

Dibydro-iso- and ^-codeines, and their 
deiivatives (Speyer and Krauss), A., 
i, 1115. 

aS-Dihydroeupreylbut&ne (v. Braun and 
Lemkk), A., i, 7. 

«5-Dihydrocupreyl-A^-butene (v. Braun 
and Lfmke), A., i, 8, 

Dibydr odianthranyl, (fo*chloro-( Barnett 
and Matthews), T., 2554. 
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Dihydro-a-il«mol (Jansch and Fantl), 
A., i, 815. 

Dihydroeseretholemethine dim ethiodide 
(Max and Michel Polonovski), A., 
i, 939. 

Dihydroeserinemethine dimethiodide 
(Max and Michel Polonovski), A., 
i, 939. 

Dihydrolinalyl chromate (Wienhaus 
and Tkbibs), A., i, 893. 

5:6-Dihydro-ll-methyl-a-naphth- 
acridine, and it* s.ilts (v. Buaun and 
Wolff), A., i, 144. 

5:6- Dihydro-9- and -11-methyl-a-naphth- 
acridine-7-carboxylio aoidi, and their 
salts (v. Beaun and Wolff), A., i, 
144. 

AADihydromuconic acid, ethyl and 
methyl esters (Farmer), T., 2541. 

Dihydronaphthacridine, and its hydro¬ 
chloride (Tetralin G. m. b. H.), A., 
i, 1183. 

5:0Dihydro-a-naphthacridine, and its 
salts (v. Braijn and Wolff), A., i, 
143. 

5:6* Dihy dro-a-naphthacrldine, 9 - brom o -, 
and 9-chloro-, and their hydro¬ 
chlorides (v. Braun and Wolff), 
A., i, 144. 

5:0-Dihydro-a-naphthacridine-7carb- 
oxylio acid, and its salts and ethyl 
ester (v. Braun and Wolff), A., i, 
143. 

5:6*Dihydro-a-naphthaoridine-7*oarb- 
oxylio acid, 9-bromo-, and silver salt 
and methyl ester, and 9-ehloro- (v. 
Braun and Wolff), A., i, 144. 

Dihydronaphthacridineoarboxylic acids, 
and ^-biomo- (Tetralin G. m. b. 11.), 
A., i, 1183. 

A 1 -Dihydronaphthalcne, oxidation of (v. 
Braun and Zobkl), A., i, 1208. 

Dihydronaphthaleneozonide (Coffey), 
A., i, 690. 

Dihydropentindole, and its derivatives 
(Perkin and Plant), T. f 3242. 

Dihydrophenanthrene derivatives, syn¬ 
thesis of (Kirchnek), A., i, 913. 

Dihydrophenanthrenecarboxylio acid 
(Kirchner), A., i, 913. 

5:10-Dihydrophenazine, 1:3-tftuitro-, 
derivatives of (Cullinane and 
James), A., i, 606. 

Dihydropinenes (Nametkin), A., i, 
811. 

Dihydrouoqninoline, derivatives of 

(Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 371; (Hartmann and 
Kagi), A., i, 604. 

Dihydroquinoxaline, hydroxy-, and 

mttosoiiydroxy- (Perkin and Riley), 
T., 2402. 


Dihydroquinoxalineacetic acid, hydr¬ 
oxy- (Perkin and Riley), T., 2405. 

Dihydrostrophanthidin, and its benzoate 
(Jacobs and Heidelbergbr), A., i, 
123. 

5:8-Dihydro-1:2-tetramethyleno- 
a-naphthacridine-7-oarboxylio acid 
(v. Braun and Wolff), A., i, 
144. 

Dihydrothebainonesemioarbasone (Gul- 
land and Robinson), T., 1007. 

Di-imines, cyclic (v. Braun, Lemke, 
and NelkenI, A., i, 840. 

3:5-Di*indolylisooxazole (Sanna), A., i, 

58, 

Di-3 indolylphenylmethane, and its 
oxidation product (Majima and 
Kotakk), A., i, 460. 

3:5-Di-indolylpyrazole (Sanna), A., i, 

59. 

Di-indolylpyrazoltearboxylamide (San¬ 
na), A., i. 58. 

2:3-Di-indolylquinoxaline§ (Sanna), A., 
i, 57. 

2:2-Di-indoyl. See 2:2-Indil. 

a/3 Di-3-indoylethane, and its silver 
derivative and dioxime (Sanna), A., 
i, 710. 

Di-3-indoylmethane, and its derivatives 
(Sanna), A., i, 68. 

Dike tons, preparation of (Staudinger 
and Kreis), A., i, 438. 

4:5-Diketo-2-o- and -jp-anisylpyrollidine- 
1-^-phenylarsinic acid (Johnson and 
Adams), A., i, 724. 

2:4-Diketo5-benzyl-l-methylhexa- 
hydropyrimidine (Mannioh and 
Ganz), A., i, 20. 

aj8*Diketobutaldehyde, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Diels and Petersen), A., i, 
15. 

2:6*Diketo-4-isohutylpiperidine-5'Carb- 
oxylamide, 3-cyano- (Curtis, Day, 
and Kimmins), T., 3135. 

4:5-Diketo*2-jo chlorophenylpyrollidine- 
1-p-phenylarsinie aoid (Johnson and 
Adams), A., i, 725. 

a-Diketocholanio acid, dioxime, and its 
derivatives (Schenck), A., i, 678. 

Diketocineole, and its derivatives (Cus- 
mano), A., i, 690. 

2:5-Diketo-l :4-di-jo-anisylpipera*ine and 
tetramtvo - (Re verdin), A., i, 714. 

2:3-Diketodihydro- l:4-benithiazine, and 
its derivatives (Zahk), A., i, 377. 

2:2-Diketodihydro-a-naphthathiaz Ine, 
and its 2-anil (Zahn), A., i, 377. 

6:8-Diketo-5^*diaMthyl-5:6:S:0-tetra« 
hydromalonalininm ethoxide, hydr¬ 
oxide, methoxide, and Bulphonate 
(Ushbrwood and Whiteley), T., 
1087. 
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2:5Dik«to-8:4-diphenyM*o-aniiiio- 
phcnyldihydropyrrole, and its acetyl 
derivative (Bistrzyoki and Fassler), 
A., i, 848. 

2:4-Diketo-5-ethyltetrahydrothia*ole, 
and its 2-hydrazones (Wilson and 
Burns), T., 802. 

d - and r-Diketoethylthia*olidineacetic 
acids (Kallenberg), A., i, 247. 

ay-Diketohex&ldehydediethylaoetal, and 
its copper salt (Helferich and Russe), 
A., i, 801. 

ay-Diketo-n-hexaldehydedimethyl- 
acetal, and its copper derivatives 
(Hflferich and Russe), A., i, 802. 

ay-Dikctohydrindene, crystallography 
of (Puhetto), A., i, 114. 

1:2-Diketohydrindene, 6-nitro- (Ingold 
and Piggott), T., 1488. 

2:8-Diketo-5-methyldihydrol:4-beiii- 
thiasine, 7-chloro- (Zahn), A., i, 377. 

4:5-Diketo-2mp-methylenedioxyphenyl- 
pyrollidine-l-phenylarsinic acid 
(Johnson and Adams), A., i, 725. 

2:3-Diketo-5-methyl-8-zsopropyl-1:3- 
bensozaiine, and its derivatives (Ma- 
meli), A., i, 62. 

2:4-Diketo-5-methyltetrahydrothiazole, 
and its derivatives (Wilson and 
Burns), T., 801. 

d • and r-Diketomethylthiazolidineaoetic 

adds (Kallenberg), A., i, 248. 

5:6-Diketo-o-naphthaoridine (v. Braun 
and Wolff), A., i, 143. 

Diketones, action of ultra-violet light on 
(Porter, Ramsperger, and Steel), 
A., ii, 600. 

afi unsaturated, action of benzene and 
aluminium chloride on (Vorlander 
and Frikdberg), A., i, 683. 

a-Diketones, syntheses of, by means of 
organo-zinc derivatives (Blaise), 
A., i, 538. 

action of ammonium cyanide on 
(Dakin and Harington), A.,i, 583. 

6-Diketonei, aliphatic, tellurium de¬ 
rivatives, bactericidal action of 
(Morgan, Cooper, and Burtt), 
A., i, 517. 

etlioxymethylene derivatives, condens¬ 
ation of amidines with (Mitteb and 
Bardhan), T., 2179. 

a- and £-Diketones (Sanna), A., i, 57, 
59. 

y-Diketones of the indole group, synthesis 
of (Sanna), A., i, 710. 

l:2-Dikctones (Schonberg and Mal- 
ohow), A., i, 115 ; (SchOnberg and 
Bletberg), A., i, 116; (Schonberg 
and Keller), A., i, 928. 

o£-Dikctonondo acid, and its derivatives, 
A., i, 178. 


4:5-Diketo-2-phenylpyrrolidine-l-m- 
aniiyl-4-arsinic acid (Johnson and 
Adams), A., i, 725. 

| 4:5-Diketo-2-phenylpyrrolidinel-p- 
phenyl&rsinio acid (Johnson and 
Adams), A., i, 724. 

4:5-Diketo*2-phenylpyrrolidine 1-m- 
tolyl*6 arsinic acid (Johnson and 
Adams), A., i, 725. 

2:4-Diketo-6*phenyltetrahydrothia*ole, 
and its derivatives (Wilbon and 
Burns), T., 803. 

0y-Dikcto 5-phenylvalcric add, and its 
copper salt and derivatives (Diels), 
A., i, 822, 825. 

2:5-Diketopiperasine, dichloroacetyl de¬ 
rivative (Abderhalden and Klar- 
mann), A., i, 1025. 

2:5-Diketopiperasinc-3:6-dipropionie 
acid. See ct/c/oGlutamylpropionic acid. 

Diketotetra-allylcycZobntane ( Staud- 

inger, Schneider, Schotz, and 
Strong), A., i, 469. 

I Diketotetrapropylq/cZobutane (Staud- 
| inger, Schneider, Sc 
Strong), A., i, 469. 

Diketothiasolidincs, stereochemistry of 
(Kallenberg), A., i, 247. 

Dimcrcnry*3:8' (or 4')diethyl-2:2':5:5'- 
dithicnylene (Steinkopf, Bielen- 
berg, and Augestad-Jensen), A., i, 
125. 

Dimeronry 2:2':5:5'-dithienvlene (Stkin- 
kopf, Bielenberg, and Augestad- 
Jensen), A., i. 125. 

Dimcrcnry-3.4 3':4'tetramethyl- 
2:2':5:5 / -dithienylene (Steinkopf, 
Bielenberg, ana Augestad-Jen sen), 
A., i, 125. 

Dimethanolbcnsidine (Kondo and 
Ihhida), A., i, 147. 

Dimethinediasidines, stability of (In¬ 
gold and Piggott), T., 2745. 

Dimethoxyaoetio acid, methyl ester 
(Helferich and Russe), A., i, 301. 

w:4-Dimethoxyacetoquinoline (Pratt 
and Robinson), T., 750. 

Dimethoxyanthracenes (Hall and Per¬ 
kin), T., 2032. 

2:8-Dimethoxybensaldehydc, 5-bromo-, 
and 5-bromo-6-nitro- (Davies), T., 
1586. 

5-nitro- (Davies), T., 1588. 

8:4-Dimethoxybenzaldoximei ( Bradt 
and Dunn), T., 1799. 

8:3'-Dim6thoxybensil (Sch&nberg and 
Malchow), A., i, 115. * 

2:2^- and 8:3'-Dimethoxybeniilio add 
(Sch6nberg and Keller), A., i, 
928. 

2:8-Dimethoxybenioio acid, 4-hydroxy- 
(Paosu), A., i, 840. 
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3:3'-Dimethoxybenzoin (SchOnbebg and 
Malohow), A., i, 115. 

Di-i>-metlioxybenioylethylene (Conant 
and Lutz), A., i, 686. 

4:6-Di-/» methoxybemoylisophthalio 
aoid (Philippi, Seka, Figdor, and 
Nemeczer), A., i, 577. 

2; 5-Dip-methoxybenioy Iter ephthalic 
aoids (Philippi, Seka, Fiqdoe, aud 
Nemeozek), A. t i, 577. 

4:6-Di 5'-methoxyben*oyl-w-xylene, 
di-2'-hydroxy- (db Diesbach, Per- 
bio, Betschart, and Strbbel), A., 
i, 805. 

2:3-Dimethoxyeinnamic acid (Perkin 
and Stoyle), T., 8174. 

££'-Dimethoxydiethyliulphone (Cash - 
moke), T., 1748. 

3 4-Dimethoxy-7-dimethyl&minopropyl 

benzene, and its hydrochloride 
(Mannioh and Lammebing), A., i, 
45. 

5:6-Dime thoxy-1:3-dime thy lnraoil 
(Biltz and Paetzold), A., i, 1233. 

3:6-Dimethoxy-1:8-dimethylxanthyiinm 

lerrichloride (Pkatt and Robinson), 
1 \. 743. 

2:4-Dimethoxy-6-ethoxyphenyl-£-3':4'* 
dimethoxyphenylethyl ketone ( Freu- 
denberg and Cohn), A., i, 1220. 

2:4-Dimethoxy-8-ethoxyphenyl-3':4'- 
dimethoxyatyryl ketone (Freuden- 
berg and Cohn), A., i, 1220. 

Di-o-methoxyhexaphenylethane (Gom- 
berg and Nishida), A., i, 213. 

2:2-Dimethoxy-3-keto-2:3-dihydro- 1:4- 
bensthiaiine, and 7-chloro- (Zahn), 
A., i, 876. 

2:2-Dimethoxy-3-ket#*2:3-dihydro- 
a-naphthathiazine (Zahn), A., i, 
876. 

Di-o- and p-methoxymethylbenzyl- 
amines, and their salts and nitroso- 
derivatives (v. Braun, Zobel, N el- 
kin, and Blessing), A., i, 372, 

Dimethoxymethylenedioxyphenylquin- 
oline, and its semicarbazone (Pratt 
and Robinson), T., 751. 

2:4-Dime thoxynicotinonitrile, 6 chloro- 
(Sohroeter and SsiDLBR), A., i, 
1124. 

Ir-Dimethoxy-lf-oxidohexazie (Bebg- 
mann aud Mirkelby), A., i, 1054. 

3i4'-Dimetboxy • 2-pheay Ibenzopyrylinm 

salts, and 7-hydroxy- (Pratt and 
Robinson), T., 751. 

4:7-Dimethoxy-l*phenyl-8:4*dihydrow0- 
quiaoline-Scarboxylic acid, methyl 
fster, and it* salts and derivatives 
(Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 371; (Hartmann and 
Kaoi), A., i, 604. 


4:6-Dimethoxyphenyl-£-3':4'-di- 
methoxyphenylethyl ketone, 2-hydr¬ 
oxy- (Preudenberg and Cohn), A., 
i, 1220. 

3:4-Dimethoxyphenyl-£-dimethylamino- 
etbyl ketone, ana its salt9 (Mannioh 
and Lammering), A., i, 44. 

5':6 / -Dimethoxyphenyl-if/-meconine 
(Bistrzycki and Krauer), A., i, 
1211 . 

$- 8:4-Dimethoxyphenylpropionio acid, 
a-amino-, benzoyl derivative, methyl 
ester (Society of Chemical In¬ 
dustry in Basle), A., i, 371. 

4:5Dimethoxyphthalon-2-anilio aeid 
(Kuroda and Perkin), T., 2104. 

4:5-Dimethoxyphthalonio aoid, deriv- 
atives of (Kuroda and Perkin), T., 
2094. 

3:3'-Dimethoxy*tilbene, 4:4'-dihydroxy- 
(Pauly and ScbAnz), A., i, 564. 

Di-p-methoxyityryl ketone mercnric 
chloride (Vorlander and Eichwald), 
A., i, 684. 

Dimethoxy-2-8tyryl-3methylebromones, 
and their salts (Heilbron, Barnes, 
and Morton), T., 2566. 

4:5Dimethoxy-o-tolualdehyde, and their 
derivatives (Kuroda and Perkin), 
T., 2110. 

£-4:5-Dime thoxy-o-tolylacry lie aoid 

(Kuroda and Perkin), T., 2110. 

4:5-Dimetboxy-0-tolylglyoxylio aeid, 
derivatives of (Kuroda and Perkin), 
T., 2094. 

4:5-Dimethoxy-0 tolylideneaniline and 
its hydrochloride (Kuroda and Per¬ 
kin), T., 2109. 

5:6-Dime thoxy-4-rinyl-2:3:4:4a-tetra- 
hydrophenanthrene, 2:3-<fihydroxy- 
(Speyer, Selig, and Heil), A., i, 
128. 

Dimethyl ether. See Methyl ether, 
sulphate, action of, on salicylic acid, 
methyl salicylate, and o-methoxy- 
benzoic aoid (Simon and Fr^ke- 
jacqub), A., i, 1098. 
sulphide, and sulphoxid**, aa'-dichloro- 
(Mann and Pope), T., 1173. 
jwilasulphide (Riding and Thomas), 
T., 3277. 

££Dimethylacry lamide (v. Auwers, 
Meissner, Seydbl, and Wissebach), 
A., i, 748. 

a£ -Dimethylacry lio aoid, ethyl ester 
preparation of (Higginbotham and 
Lapwoeth), T., 1830. 

££Dlmethylacrylid aoid, hydrogenation 
of (Conant and Cutter), A., i, 10, 

££-Dimethylacrylie aoid, a-cyano*, 
ethyl ester, preparation aad condens¬ 
ations of (Birch and Kon), T., 2447. 
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Bimethylacrylic acids, 7 -oxalyl deriv¬ 
atives of (Higginbotham and Lap- 
worth), T., 1825. 

ftS'-Blmethyladipic acids, nnd their 
derivatives (Faltis and Wagner), 
A., i, 1209. 

Bimethylallylcarbinol, and its acetate 
and allyl ether (Coffey), A., i, 
175. 

o-(« 7 -DimethylaUyl)-p-cresol (Claib- 
en), A., i, 1094. 

4:4'-Bimethylallylformasyl (W a lker), 
T., 2777. 

Bimethylamine, hydrogen oxalate of 
(Clifford and Fargher), A., i, 637. 

5-Bimethylaminoacetyl-2:4-dimetbyl- 
8 -ethylpyrrole liydrochloiide (Fischer 
and Schubert), A., i, 708. 

5*Bimethylaminoacetyl-2:4- dimethyl- 
pyrrole (Fischer, Weiss, and Schu¬ 
bert), A., i, 703. 

4*Dime thylaminoacetyl-2: 8 :5-tri- 
methylpyrrole, and its hydrochloride 
(Fischer and Zerweck), A., i, 
865. 

2 -Bimethylaminoacridone (Tuttle), A., 
i, 1011. 

p-Bimethylaminoazobenzene, hydro- 
chloiides of (Vorlander and Wol- 
FEins), A., i, 716. 

hydroferrocyauide (Cumming), T., 
2458. 

jo-Dimethylaminobenzaldehyde,3-bromo- 
(BRADYand Tkukzkowski), T., 2438. 

^Bimethylaminobenzaldoximei, 3- 
bromo-, and*3-nitro-, and their deriv¬ 
atives (Brady and Truszkowski), 
T., 2434. 

Bimethylaminobenzenylimidine, salts 
of (Pyman), T., 3371. 

Bimetbylaminobensenylmethylimidine, 
salts of (Pyman), T., 3372 

^•Bimethylaminobenzoio acid, 8-bromo- 
and its nitrile (Brady and Trusz¬ 
kowski), T., 2439. 

5- p-Bimethylaminobenzylidene 8 - 
camphylrhodanine (Gendelman), A., 
i, 606. 

^•Bimethylaminobenzylidenecarb&mide, 
and its salts (Barrenscheen), A., i, 
1138. 

^-Bimethyl&minobenzylidenexnethyl* 

carbamide nitrate (Barrenscheen), 
A, i, 1188. 

^-Bimethylaminobenzylidenepicoline 

(Scheibe, Pflock, Scholl, and 
Fhirdrl), A., i, 251. 

7 -BimethylamisQlmtanc, a-amino-, and 
its derivatives (iiRUYLANTt*), A, i, 
768. 

6- Bimethylamino-A“-butene (v. Braun 
and Lemkr), A., i, 7. 


7 -Blmethylamino-na-butylamine. See 
7 -Dimethylaminobntane, a-amiuo*. 

& - Bime thy l&minobntyronitrile (Bruy- 
lants;, A., i, 768. 

7*Dimethylamino-£-carboxy-7i*biityrie 
acid, and its methiodule (Mannich 
and Ganz), A., i, 21. 

$ - B ime thy laminooety 1 alcohol, and its 
salts (v. Braun and Schirmacher), 
A., i, 1186. 

7 -Bimethylamino-/ 3 / 3 -dicarbozy-n- 
butyric acid (Mannich and Ganz), 
A., i, 21. 

4'-Bimethylaminodiphonyl, 4-bromo-, 
and 4-bromo-2 nitio- (GaroiI Bantus 
and Medrano), A., i, 202. 

Bimethylaminodiphenylaminecarb- 
oxylio acids, and their nitio-deiiv- 
atives (Tuttle), A., i, 1011. 

2-Bimethylamino-l-ethoxytetr&hydro- 
naphthalene, and its salts (v. Braun, 
Braundsdorf, and Kihschbaum), 
A., i, 105. 

a-BimethylaminoheptoIc acid, ethyl 
ester, and its methiodide (v. Braun 
and Schirmacher), A., i, 1050. 

/3-Bimethylaminoheptyl alcohol, and its 
derivatives (v. Braun and Schir¬ 
macher), A., i, 1050. 

2-Bimethylamino- A* :i'-d 2 c?/cZohexenyl, 
and its picrate (v. Braun and Kitter), 
A.,i, 142. 

a-Bimethylaminoci/c’ohexylacetic acid, 
ethyl ester, and its salts (v. Braun 
and Kaiser), A., i, 1187. 

j3 -Dime thylaminoq/cZohexy lethyl alco¬ 
hols, and their salts and derivatms 
(v. Braun and Kaiser), A., i, 1187. 

4'-Bimethylamino-2-hydroxydistyryl 
ketone, effect of substitution on the 
reactivity of (Heilbron and Whit¬ 
worth), T. 238. 

a-Bimethylamino- $ -hydroxy-n-heptane, 
and its derivatives (v. Braun and 
Schirmacher), A., i, 1050. 

ac-% Dimethylamino-l-hydroxyhydrin- 
dene, and its salts (v. Braun, 
Bkaunmdorf, and Kirschbaum), A., 
i, 107. 

/S-Bimethylamino-a-hydroxypropionio 
acid, and its hydrochloride (Mannich 
and Bauroih), A., i, 22. 

2-Bimethylamino-1 -hydroxytetrahydro- 
n&phthalene, salts of (v Braun, 
Braunsdorf, and Kirschbaum), A., 
i, 106. 

Bimethylamino-1- and 2-hydroxytetra- 
hydronaphthalenes (GonzAlez and 
Campoy), A., i, 209 

^-Bimetbylamino-/-methoxyazoben»- 
tne* hydrochloiides of (Vorlander 
and Wolferts), A., i, 717. 
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4'-Binwthylaminomethoxy-2-hydroxy- 
dlstyryl ketones (Heilbron and W hit- 
worth), T., 243. 

Bimethylaminomethyl isobutyl ether 
(G. M. and R. Robinson), T., 536. 

Bimethylaminomethylallylmalonic acid, 
and its chloropl&tmate (Mannioh and 
Ganz), A., i, 20. 

p-Bimethylaminomethylbenxoic aoid, 
benzyl ester, hydrochloride (Hokf- 
mann-La Roche k Co.), A., i, 925. 

Dimethylaminomethylethylmalonio 
aoid (Mannioh and Ganz), A., i, 
20 . 

Dimethylaminomethyltartronic acid 

(Mannioh and 13 auroth), A., i, 

22 . 

a Dimethylaminopalmitic acid, ethyl 
ester, and its methiodide (v. Braun 
and Schirmacher), A., i, 1186. 

0-Dimethylamino-3-phenoxybTityl alco¬ 
hol, and its methiodide (v. Braijn 
and Munch), A., 1187. 

a-DimethylaminO'T'-phenoxybutyric 
acid, ethyl ester (v. Braun and 
Munch), A., i, 1187. 

Dimethylaminophenylaeetonitrile, and 
its salts (v. Braun and Bussing), 
A.,i, 1231. 

6-Dimethylamino-3-phenyl-7i'butyl 
alcohol, and its salts (v. Brain and 
Omerroth), A., i, 1187. 

a-Dimethylamino- 7 -phenyl-n-butyrio 
acid, ethyl ester, and its salts (v. 
Braun and Ostekkoth), A., i, 1186. 

4 Bimethylamino-l-phenyl-2:3-di- 
methyl-5-pyraxolone (Farbwerke 
vorm. Meisteb, Lucius, k Brunjng), 
A., i, 858. 

jB -p - Bimethy laminophenylethylamine, 

and its salts (v. Braun and Bless¬ 
ing), A., i, 1231. 

3-Dimethylaminoa-phenylpropionic 
acid (Mannioh and Ganz), A., i, 
21 . 

j8-Dimethylamino-a-2-phenylquinolyl- 
ethanol, And its dihydroLhloride 
(8 ocikty of Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 148. 

0 Dimethylaminopropiocitrile (Man- 
nich and Ganz), A., i, 22. 

4'-Bimethylamino-2-styrylbenio- 

pyrylium salts and metallic complexes 
(BurK and Heilbron) T., 1395. 

2-^‘Bimethylaminostyrylbeniothiazole 
methiodide (Smith), T., 2292. 

2-p-Dimethylaminoatyryl 8:8-dim«thyl- 
indolenine methiodide (Smith), T., 
2294. 

2-p-Dimethylaminoityryl-4:5-diphenyl- 
thiacolt methiodide (Smith), T., 
2292. 


2 Dimethylaminostyryl-6-me thyl- 
benzbisthiaiole methiodide (Edge), 
T., 2332, 

2p-Bimethylaminostyryl-8-methyl- 
benziminaiole methiodide (Smith), 
T., 2294. 

4'-Bimethylamino-2-styryl-3-methyl* 
chromone (Heilbron, Barnes, and 
Morion), T., 2567. 

2-jo-Dimethylamino8tyryl 4-methyl* 
thiazole methiodide (Smith), T., 2291. 

2 p- Dimethylaminostyrylnaphtha- 
thiazole methiodides (Smith), T., 
2294. 

2-p-Bimethylamino8tyryl-4-pheiiyl*5- 
methylthiasole methiodide (Smith), 
T., 2292 

2 -jo Dimethylaminostyrylthiazole meth¬ 
iodide (Smith), T. 2291. 

P’ Dimethylaminothiobenzanilidothio- 
carbonio aoid, phenyl ester (Rivier 
and Schalch), A., 1 , 793. 

4-Bimethylamino-l jwtolyl-2;3-di- 
methyl-5-pyrazolone (Farbwerke 
vorm. Meistek, Lucius, k Bruning), 
A.,i, 858. 

4:4'- Bimethy laminotripheny lmethane, 

2":4"-tfmitro- (Downey and Lowy), 
A , i, 579. 

Bimethylaminourethano-/>-benxoic acid, 
ethyl eBter, and its hydrochloride 
(Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 925. 

^-Bimethylaminovinylbenzene, and its 
salts (v. Braun and Blessing), A., 
i, 1231. 

Bimethylammoninm dimercuri bromide 
(Hann), A., 1 , 901. 

2:5-Bimethyl-l- 71 -amylpyrrole (Karrer 
and Smirnov), A., 1 , 122. 

Dimethylaniline, 3:4-dinitro-, action of 
ammonia and amines (van Rom- 
burgh), A., i, 917. 

l:2-Bimethylanthraqxiinone, 4-hydroxy , 
synthesis ol (FAiRBOURNEandGAUNT- 
LETT), T., 1137. 

Bimethylazodicarbothioamide (Arndt, 
Milde, and Eckert), A., i, 1079. 

2 6 Bimethy lbensaldehyde, 3:5-dtbromo- 
4-hydioxy-, and its derivatives 
(Lindemann), A., i, 688. 

4:6 Bimethylbenxaldehyde, 2-hydroxy-, 
and its phenylhydrazone (Linde¬ 
mann), A., i, 687. 

Bimethylbenshydrylamine, and its 
methiodide (Sommelet), A., i, 202. 

2:5- Bimethy lbenaozazole, 6-hy < 1 roxy-, 

(Hbnrich, Suntheimer, and Stein- 
mann), A., i, 145. 
4:5-Dimethylben*oylbenzoic aoid, 
o-2-hydroxy- (Fair bourne and 
Gauntlet r), T., 1138. 
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Dimethyl-1:2:3-benstriaiole-l-oxides, 
6-nitro- (Beady aud Day), T., 2262. 

2:6-Dimethylbensylidene bromide, 
chloride bromide, and chloride, 8:5 -di* 
bromo-4-hydroxy-, and their deriv- 
atives (Lindemann), A., i, 688. 

*>*>'- Dime thy lbiuret, v-month and 
ww'-dt-nitroso- (Biltz and Jeltsch), 
A., i, 1075. 

£ 7 -Dimethylbutadiene, reactions of 
deriYatiYee of (Claisen, Kremers, 
Roth, and Tietze), A., i, 1050. 

P &-Dimethy lbut ane, a-bromo- (Favor- 
ski and Sahara), A., i, 481. 

1:3- Dime thy lcycfobutane-2:2:4:4-tetra- 
carboxylonitrile (Diels, Gartner, 
and Kaaok). A., i, 25. 

# 7 -Dimethyl - AP-bntenylaniline, and its 
benzoyl derivative (Claisen, 
Kremers, Roth, and Tietze), A., i, 
1052. 

Py- Dimethyl- Al-butenylbensene, and 

its hydrobromide (Claisen, Kremers, 
Roth, and Tietze), A., i, 1052. 

j3/8-Dimethylbutyl alcohol, acetate and 
phenylurethane (Favorski and 
Sahara), A., i, 431. 

jSy-Dimethylbutylbensene (Claisen. 
Kremers, Roth, and Tietze), A., i, 
1052. 

£y-Dimethyl-A0-bntylene, a-bromo-, and 
its derivatives (Claisen, Kremers, 
Roth, and Tietze), A., i, 1051. 

2:6-Dimethyl-4 carbamidomethyl-1:4- 
dihydrop yridine- 3:5-dlcarboxy lo- 
nitrile (Benary and Lowenthal), 
A., i, 54. ' 

rf-Dimethyloarbamidothiolsucoinie acid 
(Kallenberg), A., i 248. 

1:l'-Dimethylcarbocyanine iodide, pre¬ 
paration of (Hamer), T., 254. 

1:3-Dimethyl-4-chlorometbylben*ene 
(Blanc), A., i, 549. 

1:3-Dimethyl-4:6-dmhloromethyl- 
beniene (Blanc), A., i, 549. 

Dimethyldichloromethylcarbinyl 
carbamate (Yoder), A., i, 809. 

DimethyllrzoUoromethyloarbinyl 
carbamate and carbanilate (Yoder), 
A., i, 309. 

2:6-Dimethyl-4-chloromethyl-1:4-di- 
hydropyridine-3:5 dioarboxylonitrile 

(Benary and LOwenthal), A., i, 
54. 

1:2-Dimethylohromone, oxime of, and 
its snlphonic acid derivative (Beck¬ 
mann and Bark), A.,i, 1112. 

2: S Dimethylohromone, reactivity of the 
2-methyl group in (Heilbron, 
Barnea, and Morton), T., 2559. 

2:3-Dimethylohromone-6-inlphonio acid, 
and its salts (KrOger), A., i, 355. 


2:3-Dimethylcinohonic acid, methyl 
ester (v. Braun, Gmeun, and 
Schultheiss), A., i, 835. 

2:5• Dime thy Icoumarilio add, silver salt 
and 4-chloro-, and its potassium salt 
(Dey andDALAL), T., 3890. 

2:5-Dimethylcoumarilic acid, 6-bromo- 
4-nitro-, and its sodium salt (Dey 
and Row), T., 8382. 

4;7-Dimethylcoumariii, 8:8-dtbromo-6- 
nitro- (Dey and Row), T., 8882. 

8- and 6-wioro- and 3:6-dt-chloro-(DEY 
and Dalal), T., 8389. 

Dimethylcoumarinsalphonic adds, and 
their salts and derivatives (Kruger), 
A., i, 354. 

Dimethylooumarinthiols, and their 
derivatives (Kruger), A., i, 854. 

2:6Dimethy 1-4-cyanomethy 1-1:4-di- 
hydropyridine-3:5-dicarboxylnitrile 
(Benary and LOwenthal), A., i, 64. 

2:8-Dimethyl-4-cyanomethylpyridine- 
SJ-dtCArboxylonitrile (Benary and 
Lowenthal), A., i, 54. 

Dimethyldeeahydroquinolines, and their 
salts and derivatives (Braun, Gmelin, 
and Schultheiss), A., i, 836. 

1:3-Dimethylt*0dialuric acid, 6-chloro- 
and 6-iodo-raethyl ethers (Biltz and 
Partzold), A., i, 1233. 

2:2'- Dimethyl-1:1'-dianthr&quinonyl 
(Kopetschni), A., i, 1021. 

Dimethyldicarboxyglutario dianhydrid e 
(Staudingbr and Kreis), A., i, 439. 

6:6'-Dimethyl-l:l'-diethylcarbocyanine 
iodide, preparation of (Hamer), T., 
256. 

1:2‘DimethyM: 6-diethyl-A 4 -cycZohexen- 
3-one (Ekeley and Howe), A., i, 998. 

7:7'-Dimethyldihydroindigotin, 1* 
nitroso-2-hydroxy-, and lsl'-tfinitroso- 
2:2 / -dihydroxy- (Posner and Heu- 
mann), A., i, 953. 

2:6-Dimethyl-1:4-dihydropyridine-4- 
aldoxime, 3:5-rftcyano-, and its salts 
(Benary and Lowenthal), A., i, 64. 

2:2 Dimethyl-2:8-dihydro-4-pyrone-6- 
carboxylic acid. See /8-Mesityloxid- 
oxalic acid. 

7:9-Dimethyl-4:5-dihydrourio acid, 4- 
hydroxy-, and its ammonium salt 
(Biltz and Lemberg), A., i, 956. 

1 :l'-Dimethyl-2:2 / -dinaphthyl (Mayer 
and Schnecko), A., i, 773. 

5:5-Dimethyldicy^dpentan-3-one-l:2:4- 
tricarboxylic add, 2-ethyl and 1:2- 
diethyl ester (Toi vonen), A., i, 1017. 

Dimethylethyloarbinol, fusion, viscosity, 
and density of the system, chloral and 
(Efremov), A., i, 587. 

Dimethylethyloarbinyl chromate (Wien- 
haus and Treibs), A., i, 893, 
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s-Dlmethylethylphenyloarbamide 

(Mailhe), A., i, 458. 

Bimethylethylphenyldiethylcarbamide 
(Mailhe), A., i, 458. 

2:4-Dimethyl-6-ethylphloracetophenone 

(Freudenberg and Cohn), A., i, 
1219. 

2:4-Dimethyl - 3-ethylpyrrole * 5 - 
aldehyde, and its salts (Fischer and 
Schubert), A., i, 708. 

2:4-Dimethyl-3-ethylpyrrylmethenyl- 
dimethylpyrrylpropionio acids, hydro¬ 
chlorides (Fischer and Schubert), 
A., i, 709. 

1: 8 -Dimethylfloorone, 6-hydroxy- 

(Pratt and Robinson), T., 742. 

1:4-Dimethyl jrlyoxaline, 2- bromo- 5- 
nitro-, and its hydrochloride (Pyman 
and Timmis), T., 502. 

1 :5-Dimethylglyozaline, 2-bromo-4- 
nitro- (Pyman and Timmis), T„ 603. 

l:4-Dimethylglyoxaline-2-sulphonio 
aeid, 6-nitro- (Pyman and Timmis), 
T., 502. 

1:3-Dimethylglyoxalone-4-methyl- 
carbamic acid, 5-hydroxy., lactone 
(Bil^z and Lemberg), A., i, 960. 

aa-Dimethylguanidine sulphate (Phil¬ 
lips and Blanchard), A., i, 903. 

7 c-Dimethylheptan- 8 -ol, and its allo- 
phanate (Yavon and Ivanov), A., i, 
998. 

l:l-Dimethylr?/r£oheptan-2'Ol, and its 
derivatives (Meerwein and Schafer), 
A., i, 325. 

Ll-Dimethyltf/cZohexane, catalytic de¬ 
hydrogenation ot (Zelinski and 
Delzova), A., i, 907. 

8:3-Dimethyl-0 l:3-facyc/ohexane (Us- 
penski), A., i, 666. 

Dime thy kyc/ohexanes, catalytic dehydro¬ 
genation of (Zelinski), A., i, 549. 

1:1-DimethyUyc/ohexanes, 3:5-efrbroino- 
(Uspenski), A., i, 666. 

l:4-DimethylcycZohexan-2-ol (Godchot 
and B^dos), A., i, 101. 

l:3*DimethylcycZohexan-4 one, oxidation 
of (Godchot), A., i, 582. 

/9c-Dimethyl-Ay-hexene, /9«-dihvdroxy-, 
isomeric forms of, and their dibromides 
and derivatives (Zalkind), A., i, 
176. 

fle-Dimethyl-Ay-hexcne-jSe-diols, iso¬ 
meric (Zalkind), A., i, 434. 

aa-Dimethyl-A'-cT/cfohexenylacetone 
(Birch, Kon, and Norris), T., 1373. 

Dimethylhexinenediol, catalytic hydro¬ 
genation of (Zalkind and Pesche- 
kerova), A., i, 8. 

j8f-Dimethyl-Ay-hexinene-£«-diol, re¬ 
duction of (Zalkind and V ilenkina), 
A., i, 529. 

CXXIV. ii. 


aS-Dimethylhexoio acid, and its amide 
and chloride (Sommairb), A., i, 888. 

1 : 3-Dimethyl-4-cycfohexylamine, and 

its hydrochloride and phenylcarbamide 
(Mailhe), A., i, 199. 

1 :3-Dimethylhydantoylamide, and its 
mouohydrate (Biltz and Lemberg), 
A., i, 957. 

Dimethylhydrocellnlose, preparation of 
(Heuser and v. Neuenstein), A., 
i, 95. 

molecular weight of (Heuser and 
Jayme), A., i, 657. 
3:5-Di(2 , -methyl-3 , ’indolyl)pyra£ole 
(Sanna), A., i, 60. 

3:5-Di(2 '-metbyl-S'-indolylJwooxaiole 
(Sanna), A., i, 60. 

oj3-Di-2 methyl-3-indoylethane, and its 
derivatives (Sanna), A., i, 710. 
Di-2-methyl-3-indoylmethane, and its 
derivatives (Sanna), A., i, 59. 
Dimethylisatin 0-benzoate (Hantzsch), 
A., i, 1226. 

Dimethylketazine, catalytic reduction 
of (Taipale), A., i, 547, 663. 
cis- and /ra 7 ts-l:l-Dimethyl- 2 -/ 8 -keto- 
propylcycfopropane- 2 -carboxylic acids, 
and their semicarbazones (Simonsen 
and Rau), T., 558. 

6:0 Dimethyl-4-ketotetrahydropyrone-2- 
carboxylic aoid, ethyl ester (Borsche 
and Thiele), A., i, 1220. 

6 : 6 'Dimethylmethylenediquinaldine 
diethiodide (Hamer), T., 253. 
l:2-Dimethyl-3-n-ootylindole (Kuroda), 
A.,i, 603. 

Dimethylpentadecyl chromate (Wien- 
haus and Treibs), A., i, 893. 
85-Dimathyl-A^-pexitadiene (Favorski 
and Alexeeva), A., i, 642. 
j85-Dimethylpentane-/35-triol (Pastur- 
eau and Bernard), A., i, 646. 
preparation of, from mesityl oxide 
(Pastureau and Bernard), A., i, 
891. 1 

3:4-Dime thy lq/cfopentan-1-one (Faltis 
and Wagner), A., i, 1209. 
aa- and iSy-Dimethyl-A^-pentene 
(Favorski and Alexeeva), A., i, 642. 
83-Dimethyl-A£-pentinene, copper and 
silver derivatives (Favorski and 
Morev), A., i, 643. 
55-Dimethyl-Aa-pentinene-a-carboxylic 
aoid (Favorski and Opi l), A., i, 432. 
Dimethylphenanthrene, and its salts and 
derivatives (Ruzicka and Balas), 
A., i, 819. 

4:5-Dimethylphthalic acid, and its an¬ 
hydride (Coffey), A., i, 696. 
a-Dimethylphthalide, 5-amino-, and 
4:6-dtbromo-5-amino- (Tsppema), A., 
i, 258. 
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aa-Dima thy lprop Aldehyde, and ita deriv¬ 
atives (Franks and Hinterbeuuer), 
A., i, 637. 

IjS-Dimethylprop&ne, flcy-c^bromo-, 
action oi potassium hydrosulphide on 
(Franke and Dworzak), A., i, 628. 

o3-Dimethylpropionic acid, o-amino-, 
and its copper salt (Kurono), A., i, 
308. 

Dimethyh'wpropylidene xylose (Svan- 
berg), A., i, 1178. 

l:2-Dimethyl-3-propylindole (Kuroda), 
A., i, 603. 

Dimethylpurpurogallin, and its di¬ 
acetate (Herzig), A., i, 806. 

1:3-Dimethylpyrazole benzyliodide, and 
its picrate (v. Auwers and Broche), 
A.,i, 163. 

3:5-Dimetliylpyraiole, 4-amino-, 4- 
bromo-, 4-chloro-, 4-iodo-, and their 
salts and derivatives (Morgan and 
Ackerman), T., 1310. 

3:5-Dimethylpyrazole-4*sulphonic acid, 
and its acid chloride (Morgan and 
Ackerman), T., 1317. 

1:3- and l:5-Dimethylpyrazoiine, and 
their piciates (v. Auwers and 
Broche), A., i, 153. 

2:6-Dime thy lpyridine benzyliodide and 
perchlorate (Emmekt, Varenkami-, 
and Ludwig), A., i, 384. 

1:3-Dimethvlpyrimidine, 4:5-diamino- 
2:6-cfthydroxy-, 6-acetyl derivative 
(Traube), A., i, 1136. 

2:6-Dimethylpyrrole, acetyl derivatives 
(Fincher and Schnelleb), A., i, 
943. 

2:4-Dimethylpyrrole-3-aldehyde (Fisch¬ 
er, Weiss, and Schubert), A., i, 
704. 

2:6- Dimethylpyrrole-3-carboxy lie acid, 
4-amino-, ethyl ester, salts of (Fisch¬ 
er and Rothweiler), A., i, 392. 

2:4-Dimethylpyrrole-5-carboxylio acid, 
ethyl ester (Fischer, Weiss, and 
Schubert), A., i, 703. 

2:4-Dimethylpyrrole-5-carboxylic aeid, 
3-cvano-, ethyl ester (Fischer, Weiss, 
ana Schubert), A , i, 704. 

Dimethylpyrrole*3- oarboxy lio acids, 
cyano-, ethyl esters (Fischer and 
Zrrweck), A., i, 865. 

i^-Dimethylpyrrolmium bromide, and 
ehloroplatinate (v. Braun and 
Lemke), A., i, 6. 

Dimethylpyrryl ketones (Tronov), A., 
i, 602. 

2:4-Dimethylquinoline (Knoll k Co.), 
A., i, 947. 

2:6- Dimethylquinonebromomethide, 

3:5-<fa'bromo- (Lindemann), A., i, 

688 . 


2:6-Dimethylqainoneohloromethide, 

3:5-dibromo- (Lindemann), A., i, 688. 

Dimethylsulphine-p-toluenesulphoxiyl- 
imine, aa'-dtchloro-(MANN and Pope), 
T„ 1174. 

Dime thy lterephthalic acid, dimethyl 
ester (Feist and Eggert), A.,i, 1174. 

2:6-Dimethyl-l:6-terephthalonie aoid, 
mono- and di-methyl esters, and their 
derivatives (Feist and Eggert), A., i, 
1174. 

1 2-Dimethyltetrahydronaphthalene 
(Ziegler and Tiemann), A., i, 31. 

5:7-Dimethyl-l :2:3:4-tetrahydro- 
naphthalene (Krollpfeiffer and 
Schafer), A., i, 344. 

2:6-Dime thy ltetrahydropyran-4-ol 
(Borsche and Thiele), A., i, 1110. 

2:6-Dime thy ltetrahydro-4-pyrone, deriv¬ 
atives of (Borsche and Thiele), A., 
i, 1110. 

1:3-Dimethyl-l:2:3:4-tetrahydrc- 
quinoline, and its salts (v. Braun, 
Seemann, and Soiiultheiss), A., i, 
138. 

Dimethyltetrahydroquinolines, and their 
salts (v. Braun, Gmelin, and 
Schultheiss), A., i, 836. 

A^Dimethyltetrahydrowoqninolinium 
bromide and chloride (v. Braun, 
Zobel, and Kuhn), A., i, 1201. 

WA'-Dimethyl tetrame thy lenedithio- 
carbamide (v. Braun and Lemke), 
A., i, 6. 

6:8-Dimethylthianthren, 3-nitro- 

(Krishna), T., 2788. 

6:8-Dimethylthiochromanone, and its 
seraicarbazone (Krollpfeiffer and 
Schulize), A., i, 1114, 

Dimethyl-#-thiocyanohasmixi (Kuster), 
A., i, 1032. 

3:8-Dimethylx&ntliine, sodium salt 
(Traube), A., i, 1136. 

1:8 -Dimsthylxantbylium chloride, 3 6- 
dthydroxy- (Pratt and Kobinson), 
T., 741. 

jS'y-Dimsthylxyloss (Komatsu, Inoue, 
and Nakai), A., i, 1181. 

Dinaphthacridine, 4:10-rf&nitro- (Mor¬ 
gan and Jones), A., i, 380. 

Di-jS-naphthalsnesulphonyletliylene- 
diamine (Brrgell), A., i, 19. 

Di- #* naphthalenesulphonylpenta- 
methylenediamine (Bbrgell), A., i, 
19. 

Dinaphtfcaathracene series (Philippi, 
Seka, and Hausenbichl), A., i, 
676; (Philippi, Seka, Figdor, and 
Nembczek), A., i, 577. 

Dinaphthanthraoenediquinone, synthesis 
of (db Diesbach, Perrig, Bktschart, 
and Strebel), A., i, 804. 
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5:7:12:14-Binaphthantbracenediqiiin- 
ont t 1:4:8 :ll-te£rach loro* (de Dies- 
bach, Perrig, Betschart, and 
Strebel), A., i, 805. 

D inaphthanthradiq uinone, cfc’bromo- 
and dinitro-derivatives (Philippi, 
Sera, Figdob, and Nemeczbk), A., 
i, 577. 

5:7:12:14-Dinaphthanthradiquinone- 
1:4:8: ll-tetraoarboxylic acid (Phil¬ 
ippi, 8eka, and Hausrnbiohl), A., 
i, 576. 

Dinaphthapyrylium salts (Pratt and 
Robinson), T., 744. 

Bi-a-naphthathiazime, and its salts 
(Kehrmann, Grbmsly, Chiff^re, 
and Ramm), A., i, 878. 

Bi-a/8-naphthathiazine (Kehrmann, 
Gressly, OHiFFtKE, and Ramm), A., 
i, 878. 

Binaphthathiophen, sulphonation of 
(Dzibwonski and Prokofczuk), A., 
i, 829. 

Bi-aa- and -a/3 naphtha zthionium salts 
(Kehrmann, Gressly, ChiffIcre, 
and Ramm), A., i, 378. 

Bi iso j3 daphthol benzoate (Lesser 

and Gad), A., i, 562. 

Bi-a-naphthol-/?i(wu> and -nh-bromoisatin 
(Candea), A., i, 246. 

Bi-a-napbthol-wono- and -<^-chloroi»atin 
(Candea), A., i, 246. 

Bi-a-naphtholisatin (Candea), A.,i, 246. 

Bi-3-naphthyl ^‘sulphide, 4:4-rfechloro- 
l:l'-<uhydroxy- (Gibson and Smiles), 
T., 2393. 

l:l'-Binaphthyl, 4 -mono- and 4:4'-dt- 
nitro- (Sf iioepfle), A., i, 776. 

Bi-a napbtbylamine, thio-, acetyl deriv¬ 
ative (Kehrmann, Grersly, Ohif- 
fAjre, and Ramm), A., i, 378. 

Binaphthylearbinyl ethers (Szperl), A., 
i, 1192. 

a-Binapbtbylethane, i8chloro-a-di-2- 
hydroxy- (HinsberoJ, A., i, 923. 

s-Bi-a- and -|8naphthylethanes, and 
their picrates (Szperl), A., i, 1192. 

Bi-2-j9~naphthy lathy lamine, and its 
salts and nitroso-derivative (Mayer 
and Schneoko), A., i, 773. 

j8jB-Binaphthylethylamine, &&-di-2- 
hydroxy- (Hinkberg), A., i, 464. 

1: V- Binaph thylketone -3:8'- dicarboxylio 
acid, 4:4 / -rfihydroxy- (dr Mont- 
mollin, Spieler, and Bonhotb), A , 
i, 1017. 

Bi-«- and -jB-naphthylketoximea (Beck¬ 
mann, Liesche, and Correns), A., i, 
280. 

Bi-1: l'*naphthy line thane, 2-amino-2'- 

hydroxy-, and its derivatives (Mayer 
and Sohnbgko), A., i, 778. 


Binaphthylmethanes, dtnitrodtamino- 
( Morgan and Jones), A., i, 879. 

Bi-a- and -/9-naphthy lmethylamines 
(Rupb and Bboherer), A., i, 
1202. 

and their salts and nitroso-derivatives 
(v. Braun, Blessing, and Zobel), 
A., i, 1089. 

Bi-anaphthylmsthyldimsthyl- 
ammonium iodide (y. Braun, Bless¬ 
ing, and Zobbl), A., i, 1089. 

Bi-a- and -/9-naphthylmethylmethyl- 
amines, and their salts (v. Braun 
and Moldaenke), A., i, 1195. 

Binitrotetramminecobalti-salts. See 

under Cobalt. 

a8Binoreodeyl-A0-butene, and its salts 
(v. Braun and Lkmre), A., i, 7. 

Biootylamine, and its hydiochloride (v. 
Braun, Blessing, and Zobel), A., i, 
1088. 

j 87 -/ 3 £-Bioxidohexane, and its phenyl- 
hydrazone (Bkrgmann and Mieke- 
ley), A., i, 1054. 

Bioximes (Ponzio), A., i, 469, 1019, 
1137 ; (Ponzio and Piohktto), A., i, 
471; (Ponzio and Avogadro), A., i, 
472, 855, 856, 857; (Ponzio and 
Ruggeri), A., i, 853. 

2:4-Bioxy-5iaminopyritnidine, salts 
(Biltz and Schmidt), A., i, 491. 

Biphen-o-aminoanilidic aoid (Bis- 
i nzYCKi and Fassler), A., i, 849. 

Biphenetyl 2:2'-tfisulphide, 4:4 '-eft- 
ammo-, acetyl derivative (Johnson 
and Smiles), T., 2387. 

aa-Biphenetylethane, /8-amino- (Hins- 
berg), A., i, 556. 

2.3-Bi o-phenetyl-a/8-naphthaqninox- 
aline (.Sohonberg and Malchow), 
A., i, 115. 

Biphenio aoid, 5:5'-dtchloro-, and its 
anhydride (Hunn), A., i, 466. 
6:6'-o?ichloro-, synthesis of, and its 
resolution and brucine salts 
(Chrtstik, James, and Kenner), 
T., 1948, 

4:6:4 '-tri- and 4:6:4':6'-&tfra-nitro-, 
resolution of, and their brucine and 
quinidine salts (Christie and 
Kenner), T., 782. 

Bipbenio anhydride# colonring matters 
from (Dutt), T., 225. 
action of o-phenylenediamine on 
(Bistrzycki and Fassler), A., i, 
848. 

condensation of, with resorcinol (Bir- 
choff and Adkins), A., i, 578. 

Biphsnol, ^mbromo- (Barnett, Cook, 
and Driscoll), T., 517. 

BiphsnoxyaeetaniUds (Staudingrr and 
Schneider), A., i, 466. 
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&;5-Diphenoxybarbiturio acid (Dox and 
Thomas), A., i, 952. 

Di* 5-phenoxybuty lamina, and its salts 
and derivatives (v, Braun, Blessing, 
and Zobxl), A., i, 1088. 

Dipbenoxymalonic acid, and its methyl 
ester (Staudinger and Schneider), 
A., i, 465. 

ethyl ester (Dox and Thomas), A., i, 
953. 

Di-o-phenoxymethylbenzylamine, and 

its hydrochloride (v. Braun, Zobel, 
and Blessing), A., i, 372. 

Di. 0 - 7 -ph 6 noxypropylb 6 &Eylamine, and 
its salts (v. Braun, Zobel, and 
Blessing), A., i, 372. 

Biphenyl (GarcIa Banus and Me¬ 
drano ; GARctfA Banins and Gui- 
teras), A., i, 202. 

determination of molecular weight of, 
in acetic acid (Bkrlande), A., i, 
549. 

stereoisomerism of derivatives of 
(Turner; Kenner), A., i, 1085. 
hydrogenation of, and its carboxylic 
acid (Ranedo and Leon), A., i, 
909. 

sulphide, chloronitrohydroxy-deriv- 
atives (Krishna), T., 2784. 

Diphenyl, 3:3':4:4'- and 3:5':4:4 '-t'lra- 
amino- (Brady and McHugh), T., 
2052. 

fluoroapaino-, and fluoronitro-deriv- 
atives, and their salts and deriv¬ 
atives, and tfrinitro-4-hydroxy- (van 
Hove), A., i, 338. 

2:2'-<fo‘hydroxy-, catalytic reduction of 
(v. Braun), A., i, 103. 
A&mhydroxy-, from pyrogallol (Eller, 
Saenger, Wenzel, Seileu, and 
Pieper), A., i, 543. 
nitro-derivatives (GarcIa BANtfB and 
Gun eras), A., i, 770. 

Diphenylacetaldimine, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Kohler and Drake), A., i, 
666 . 

Biphenylaoetie acid, baiium salt, 
products of dry distillation of 
(Vorlander and Rack), A., i, 
680. 

ethyl ester, action of sodium on 
(Vorlander and Rack), A., i, 
680. 

Diphenyiaoetic-benzylmethylmalonio 
anhydride (Staudinger, Schneider, 
Schotz, and Strong), A., i, 469. 

Biphenylaoetio-bromoethylmalonic an¬ 
hydride (Staudinger and Schnei¬ 
der), A., i, 465. 

Biphenylacetic-diaUylmalonic anhydride 

(Staudinger, Schneider, Schotz, 
and Strong), A., i, 469. 


Biphenylaoetic-dibenzylmallonie an¬ 
hydride (Staudinger, Schneider, 
Schoiz, and Strong), A., i, 469. 

Diphenylaoetio-diethoxymalonie an¬ 
hydride (Staudinger and Schnei¬ 
der), A., i, 465. 

Biphenylacetic-diphenoxymalonic an¬ 
hydride (Staudinger and Schnei¬ 
der), A., i, 466. 

Biphenylaoetic-dipropylmalonio an¬ 
hydride (Staudinger, Schneider, 
Schotz, and Strong), A., i, 469. 

Diphenylaoetio-ethoxymethylmalonic 
anhydride (Staudinger and Schnei¬ 
der), A., i, 465. 

Diphenylacetic-methylallylmalonic 
anhydride (Staudinger, Schneider, 
Schoiz, and Strong), A., i, 469. 

Diphenylaoetio-methylethylmalonie 
anhydride (Staudinger, Schneider, 
Schotz, and Strong), A., i, 469. 

Diphenylaoetio-phenoxyethylmalonio 
anhydride (Staudinger and Schnei¬ 
der), A., l, 465. 

Diphenylacetylcystine (Shiple and 
Sherwin), A., i, 673. 

a/3 - Dipheny lacry lenebenziminazole 

(Bistrzycki and Fassler), A., i, 
848. 

/8/3-Diphenylacrylic acid, sodium salt 
(Lipp and LOdickb), A., i, 319. 

77 -Diphenylallyl bromide (Ziegler and 
Tiemann), A., i, 31. 

Diphenylallylacetaldehyde. See aa-Di- 
phenyl-Ay-pcntonaldehyde. 

a /8 -Diphenyl-a-ally lthiocarbamide 
(Dains, Brewster, Blair, and 
Thompson), A., i, 63. 

Diphenylamine, conductivity, viscosity, 
and density of systems formed by 
benzoic acid and (Baskov), A., 1 , 
672. 

oxidation of, with hydrogen peroxide 
(Roubcov), A., i, 321. 
action of methyl sulphate on (Gibson 
and Vining), T., 831. 

Diphenylamine, bromo-, chloro-, and 
iodo-£niritro-, and iodotfinitro- 
(Linke), A., i, 554. 
pol 7/nitro-deri vati ves, reduction of 
(Cullinane and James), A., i, 606. 
2:4-<ftnitro-6*amino- (Cullinane and 
James), A., i, 606. 

2:4:6-£nnitro-3-amino- (Davies and 
James), A., i, 552. 

Diphenylamine-4-azide, preparation and 
derivatives of (Angeli and Pieroni), 
A., i, 1026. 

Diphenylamine- 6 -carboxylic acid, 2 - 
nitro- (Tuttle), A., i, 1012. 

Diphenylamineinlphonephthalein (Orn- 
dorvf and Sherwood), A., i, 341. 
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2*Diphenylaminopyridine, and its ace¬ 
tate (Tschitschibabin), A., i, 598. 

5:5-Diphenylbarbiturio acid, di-p-hy&r- 
oxy- (Dox and Thomas), A., i, 952. 

Bi-^-pbenylbencoyletbane, and cftbromo- 
(Oddy), A., i, 1099. 

Diphenyl-/3-ben«oyl-a-phenylethylphos- 
phine oxide (Conant, Braverman, 
and Hussey), A., i, 264. 

Diphenyl-jS-benzoyl-a-phenylvinylphoi- 
phine oxide (Conant, Brayerman, 
and Hussey), A., i, 264. 

0/9-Diphenyl-a-benzylidenepropiophe- 
none hydrochloride (Vorlander and 
Fkiedbrrg), A., i, 684. 

Diphenylbenzylidenetetrazancarb- 
anilide (Busch, MOller, and 
Schwarz), A., i, 866. 

09- Diphenyl-abensylidenetetrazan- 
7 -carboxylic acid, ethyl ester (Busch, 
Muller, and Schwarz), A., i, 865. 

aa-Diphenyl-/3-benzylpropanea/3diol 
(Tiffeneau and L:6 vy), A., i, 789. 

Diphenyl-£-broniO'/S-benzoy 1 - a-phenyl- 
ethylphoiphine oxide (Conant, 
Brayerman, and Hussey), A., i, 
264. 

Diphinyl*) 8 -bromo-/ 8 -jD-chlorobenEoyl- 
a-phenylethylphosphine oxide, and 
its isomeride (Conant, Braverman, 
and Hussey), A., i, 264. 

Diphenyl-4-bromo-a-naphthylcarbinol 
(Gomberg and Blicke), A., i, 915. 

Diphenyl- 1-bromo-a-naphthylmethyl 
peroxide (Gomberg and Blicke), A., 
1, 916. 

Diphenyl-4-bromo-a-naphthylmethyl 
chloride (Gomberg and Blicke), A., 
i, 916. 

Diphenylbromoisooxazolone (Rupe and 
Grunholz), A., i, 374. 

aa-Diphenylmbutaldehyde, and its de¬ 
rivatives (Tiffeneau and Or&khov), 
A., i, 334. 

a$-Diphenyl-n-butane, /8-hydroxy-, and 
its derivatives (v. Braun and Koch- 
endorfer), A., i, 1198. 

aft-Diphenylbutinene-aS-diol, hydrogen - 
ation of (Zalkini) and Nkischtab), 
A., i, 335. 

Diphenyl-\J/~butyloarbinol, molecular 
transposition in (Ram art), A., i, 
330. 

Diphenyl-2-wobutylpyridine nitrate 
(Gastaldi and Pbyrktti), A., i, 479. 

4:6-Diphenyl2-isobutylpyry lium sal ts 
(Gastaldi and Peyrktti), A., i, 479. 

^-Diphenylsbutylthiocarbamide, and 
its hydriodide (Gains and Thompson), 
A., i, 382. 

Diphenyloarbamhydroxamio acid. Sc 
aa-Diphenylcarbainide, / 8 -hydroxy-. 


A r -Diphenylcarbamic aoid, substituted 
phenyl esters (Korozynski and 
Grzybowski), A., i, 561. 

aa-Diphenylearbunide, / 8 -hydroxy-, re¬ 
actions of, and its derivatives (Hurd), 
A., i, 846. 

s-Diphenyloarbamide, chloroacetyl de¬ 
rivative (Andreasch), A., i, 546. 

sDiphenylcarbamide, dinitroao- (Ryan 
and O’Toole), A., i, 381. 

s-Diphenylcarbamide- 2 -sulphonic aoid, 
4-bromopotassium salt (Scott and 
Cohen), T., 3189. 

Diphenyl oarbamy l-p-methoxybens«/?t- 
aldoxime (Brady and Ridge), T., 
2J68. 

Diphenyl-zS-^chlorobenzoyl-a-pbenyl- 
ethylphoiphine oxide (Conant, 
Braverman, and Hussey), A., i, 
264. 

Diphenyl-/3-^-chloroben*oyl-a-phenyl- 
vinyl phosphine oxide (Conant, 
Brayerman, and Hussey), A., i, 
264. 

5:6-Diphenyl-2-chloromethyl-2:5-di- 
hydro-l:4diazine (Philippi, Seka, 
and Ableidinger), A., i, 1185. 

2:6-Diphenyl-4-chloromethyl-1:4-di- 
hydropyridine-3:5-dioarboxylonitrile 
(Benary and Lowenthal), A., i, 
54. 

2: 6 -Diphenyl-4 chloromethylpyridine- 
S:5-dicarboxyIonitriIe (Benary and 
Lowenthal), A., i, 64. 

Diphenylchlorophosphine, additive com¬ 
pounds of (Conant, Braverman, and 
Hussey), A., i, 264. 

2:6 - D iphenyl-4-cy anomethyl-1:4- di- 
hydropyridine - 3:5-dicarboxy lonitrile 
( Benary and Lowenthal), A., i 54. 

Diphenyldianthranyl (Barnett and 
Cook), T., 2639. 

9:10- Diphenyl-9:10-dihydroanthra- 
9:10-diol, interaction of sulphuric acid 
and (Kehrmann, Monnier, and 
Ramm), A., i, 198. 

Diphenyldimethylammoninm hydroxide, 
salts of (Gibson and Vining), T., 888. 

Diphenyldimethyloarbamide (Mailhe), 
A., i, 458. 

Diphenyldimethylethylenediamine 

(British Dyestuffs Corporation, 
Ltd., Perkin, and Clkmo), A., i, 
453. 

af-Diphenyl-y5-dimethyl-A«-hexadi- 
inene- 78 -diols, stereoisomeric (Wilson 
and Hyslop), T., 2616. 

a 0 -Diphenyl- 7 C'dimethyl-A^-oetadi- 
inene- 7 f-diols, stereoisomeric (Wil¬ 
son and Hyslop), T., 2617. 

/8/3'Dlphenyl-aa-dimethylpropionamide 
(Albesoo), A., i, 42. 
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33-Diphcnylaa-dinwthylpropiopheiione 

(Albesco), A., i, 42. 

4:4'-Diphenyl-3 :3'-dimcthy lthiazolo - 
carbocyanine iodide (Millb, Bkaun- 
holtz, and Smith), T., 2818. 

Diphenyl-S.ft'-dipyridinium dibromide, 
8 :8'-dibromo-4:4'-dihydroxy- (Ba rn- 
ktt, Cook, and Driscoll), T., 517. 

1: r-Diphenyl-4:4'-dipjrridylium sal ts 

(Konig, Kbbrt, and Ceninek), A., i, 

888 . 

twDiphenylenesulphidoquinone (Hixs- 

. berg), A., i, 1102. 

aa-Diphenylethane, j8*chloro-o-liydroxy- 
a-di-ohydroxj- (Hinsberg), A., i, 
923. 

a3-rfibromo- (Lipp and Ludicke), A., 
i, 319. 

Di-/3-phonyletby lamina, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Rupe and Glenz), A., i, 100. 
piorate and derivatives of (v. Braun, 
Blessing, and Zobel), A., i, 1089. 

Diphenylethylamine, hydroxv-deriv- 
atives (Hinsberg), A., i, 463. 

Di( -3-phenylethylamino) methane, and 
its salts and acetyl derivative (Kondo 
and Ochiai), A., i, 838. 

as-Diphenylethylene, bromination of 
(Lipp), A., i, 319. , 

Diphenylethylene ether (British Dye- 
stuffs Corporation, Ltd., Perkin, 
and Clemo), A., i, 453. 

Diphenylsthylenediamine( British Dye¬ 
stuffs Corporapion, Ltd., Perkin, 
and Clemo), A., i, 453. 

Diphenylethylidenetetrazanacetalde- 
hyde oxime (Busch, Muller, and 
Schwarz), A., i, 866. 

Diphenylethylidenetetrazancarbanilide 
(Busch, MOllkr, and Schwarz), A., 
i, 866. 

Dlphenylethylidenetetrazarcarboxyl- 

amide (Busch, Muller, and 
Schwarz), A., i, 866. 

Diphenylethylidenetetrazancarboxylio 
acid, ethyl ester (Busch, Muller, 
And Schwarz), A., i, 865. 

w- and -iso-Diphenylethylphenofluorin- 
dininm mono- and cfi-perchloiates 
(Kehrmann and Leuzinger), A., i, 
488. 

33-Diphenyl-a-ethylpropionamide. See 
a-Benzbydrylbutyramide. 
33-Diphenyl-a-ethylpropiophenone 
(Albesco), A., i, 42. 
4:6-Diphenyl-2-ethylpyridine, and \U 
nitrate (Gastaldi and Peyretti), A. 
i, 478. 

4:6-Diphenyl-2-e thylpyrylium salts (Ga- 
staldi and Peyretti), A., i, 478 • 
(Schneider and Nitzsche), A., i t 


Diphenylformamidine, condensation of, 
with phenols (Shoesmith and Hal¬ 
dane), T., 2704. 
esters ( Passerini), A., i, 64. 

Diphenylglyoine-o carboxylic acid, 
potassium salt (Freund and 
Schwarz), A., i, 1132. 

Diphenylglyoxalixies, isomeric, and their 
salts (Burtles and Pyman), T., 861. 

Diphenyl glyoxime peroxide, structure 
of (Parisi), A., i, 1019. 

Diphenylguanidine, synthesis of (Brum¬ 
baugh), A., i, 955. 

af-Diphenylhexane, 7 -hydroxy-, and its 
derivatives (v. Braun and Koohen- 
dorfer), A., i, 1198. 

Diphenylhydrazinomalonie acid (Stau- 
dinger and Schneider), A., i, 406. 

Diphenyl-a -hydroxybenzylphosphinc 
oxide (Coxant, Bravekman, and 
Hussey), A., i, 264. 

2:6 Diphenyl-4-hydroxymethylpyridine- 
3:5-dicarboxylonitrile (Bknary and 
Lowenthal), A., i, 54. 

2:3-Diphenyl- 1-indone, synthesis of 

(Orekhov), A., i, 454. 

Diphenylmaleic anhydride, action of 
o-phenylenediamine on (Bistrzycki 
and Fasslkk), A., i, 848. 

Diphenylmalonic acid, and di-p- hydr¬ 
oxy-, ethyl esters (Dox and Thomas), 
A., i, 952. 

Diphenylmethane, brorno-, Grignard re¬ 
action with (Bert), A., i, 910. 

Diphenylmethvl benzyl ketone (Mc¬ 
Kenzie ana Richardson), T., 91. 

aa-Diphenyl- 7 -methylbutaldehyde, and 
its 9emicarbazone (Danilov), A., i, 
788 . 

ami its derivatives (Tiffeneau and 
Orekhov), A., i, 334. 

a 3 - Dipheny l- 7 -methy lbutane-a/3 • did, 
(Tiffeneau and Orekhov), A., i, 
334. 

and its acetate (Danilov), A., i, 787. 

aa-Diphenyl- 7 -methylbutan 3-ol (Tiffe- 
nf.au and Orekhov), A., i, 334. 
and its derivative (Danilov), A., i, 
787. 

aa-Diphenyl- 7 *methylbutan- 3 -one, and 
its derivatives (Danilov), A., i, 787. 

aa- and a 3 -Diphenyl- 7 -methylbut&n- 
3* and a-ones (Tiffeneau and Orek¬ 
hov), A., i, 334. 

Diphenylmethyloarbinyl chromate 
(Wienhaus and Treibh), A., i, 893. 
aa-Diphenyl-S-methylhexaldehyde, aud 
its semicarbazone (Tiffeneau and 
Orekhov), A., i, 835. 

a3-Diphenyl-emethylhexane-a3*diol, 
(Tiffeneau and Orekhov), A., i, 
33o. 
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«a-Diphenyl«-methylhewm-3-ol 

(TiFfeneau and Orekhov), A., i, 
33$, 

aa-Diphenyl-«-methylhexan-a- and -3- 
ones, and their semicarbazones 
(Tiffeneau and Orekhov), A., i, 
335* 

Diphenylmethylmenthone (Vorlander 
and Friedberg), A., i, 684. 
aa-Diphenyl-3-methylpentan-3- ol 
(Tiffeneau and OrEkhov), A., i, 335. 
aa- Diphenyl-3-methylpentan-3-one, and 
its semicarbazone (Tiffeneau and 
ORfeKHov), A., i, 335. 
n- and iso-Diphenylmethylphsnofluorin- 
dinum mono- and di-perchlorates 
(Kehrmann and Leuzinger), A., i, 
488. 

aa-Diphenyl-3 -methylpropane ( Albes- 
co), A., i, 42. 

a'y-Diphenyl-jB-methylpropan-jB-ol 
(Tiffeneau and Levy), A. t i, 789. 
ay- Diphenyl 3-methylpropylene, and its 
nitrosite (Tiffeneau and LEvy), A., 
i, 789. 

2;3-DiphenyM-methylstiibasonium- 
i^-base, 6-nitro-, and its chloride 
(Brand and Wild), A., i, 252. 
4:6-Diphenyl-2-methylthi&sole meth- 
iodide (Smith), T., 2292. 
Diphenyl-a-naphthylcarbinol, p-bromo- 
(Gomberg and Blicke), A., i, 915. 
Diphenyl-a-naphthylmethyl chloride, 
and peroxide, p-brouio- (Gomberg 
and Blicke), A , i, 915. 
Diphenylisoox&solone. and its dibromide 
(Hupe and GrOnholz), A„ i, 374. 
Diphenylpentadecylcarbinyl ch ro m ate 
(Wiknhaus and Trbibs), A., i, 893. 
at-Diphenyl-y-A^-pentadiene, 7 -hydr¬ 
oxy- (Zalkind), A., i, 333. 
oa-Diphenyl-Ay-pentenaldehyde, and its 
derivatives (Danilov), A., i, 786. 
^Diphenylphenofluorindine, hydroxy-, 
salts (Kehrmann and Leuzinger), 
A.,i, 489. 

iscDiphenylphenofluorindinone, pe r- 

chlorate (Kehrmann and Leuzinger), 
A., i, 489. 

l:8-Diphenyl-5-phenoxymethylpyrazole, 

4-cyano- (Benary and Hosenfeld), 
A,i, 37. 

Diphenylphenylaeetylcarbinol (Mou- 
Rku, Dufkaissb, and Mackall), A., 
i, 921. 

Diphenylphenylaeetylenylearbinol, 
hydrogenation of, and its dibromide 
(Zalkind and Cicianova), A., i, 832 ; 
(Zalkind), A., i, 333. 
Diphenylpiperaiine (British Dye- 
stuffs Corporation, Ltd., Perkin, 
and Clemo), A., i, 453. 


3-Diphenylpropanepfcthaloylio aeid, and 

its keto-lactone (Radulescu and 
Tanasebou), A., i, 1212. 

33-Diphenylpropan-a-ol, and its ure¬ 
thane (Favorski and Karolev), A., 
i, 432. 

a3-Diphenyl-a-propanolthiocarbamide 
(Dains, Brewster, Blair, and 
Thompson), A., i, 63. 

33-Diphenylpropionic acid, esters, action 
of sodium on (Vorlander, Rack, 
and Leister), A., i, 681. 

Diphenylpropiophenone, piuacone from 
(Vorlander, Osterburg, and Meye), 
A., i, 683. 

Diphenylpropiophenone, bromo- (Vor¬ 
lander and Friedberg), A., i, 684. 

3- hydroxy-, and its derivatives (Vor¬ 
lander, OsrxRBURG, and Meye), 
A., i, 682. 

Diphenylisopropylaoetaldehyde. See 
oa-Dipheuyl- 7 -methylbutaldehyde. 

Di- 7 -phenylpropylamine, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Rupe and Glenz), A., i, 100. 

37-Diphenylpropyldimothylamine, and 
its salts and derivatives (v. Braun, 
Hermann, and Schulthkihs), A., i, 
139. 

Diphenyl/sopropylidenetetrazancarb- 
anilide (Busch, Muller, and 
Schwarz), A., i, 866. 

4:6-Diphenyl 2-propylpyridine nitrate 
(Gastaldi ami Pkykkiti), A., i, 479. 

4:6-Dipbenyl-2-propylpyrylium chloride, 
ferric chloride compound (Gastaldi 
and Peyretti), A., i, 478. 

A r -Dipbenyl*6-propylthiooarbamide, and 
its hydriodide (Dains and Thompson), 
A., i, 382. 

1:3-Diphenylpyrazole-5-carboxylic acid, 

4- cyano- (Benary, Soenderop, and 
Bennfavitz), A., i, 573. 

1:3-Diphenylpyrazole-5-oarboxy- 
pbenylhydrazide, 4-cyano- (Benary, 
Soenderof, and Bennewiiz), A., i, 
573. 

2:4 Diphenylpyridine, 3-bromo-G-hydr- 
oxy- (Kohler, Graitsiein, and 
Merrill), A., i, 56. 

4.*6-Dipbenylpyridine,2-bromo-3-cyano-, 
2:5-dibrorao*3-cyano-, 5-broino-2- 
hydroxy-3-cyano-, 2-cliloro-5-bromo- 
3-cyano-, 2-chioro-3-cyauo-, and 1- 
hydroxy-3-cyano- (Kohler and 
Souther), A., i, 244. 

2:4-Diphenylpyridine-5-carboxylio add, 
6-bromo-, and its methyl ester 
(Kohler, Graustein, and Mer¬ 
rill), A., i, 56. 

3*bromo-6-hydroxy-, methyl ester and 
its perbromide (Kohler, Grau¬ 
stein, and Merrill), A., i, 56. 
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2:4-Biphenylpyridine-5-o&rboxylic sold, 
6 -hydroxy- and its methyl ester 
(Kohler, Graustein, and Merrill), 
A ( , 1 , 55* 

2:4-Diphenylselenophen, and its 5-mer- 
curichloride (Bogert and Herrera), 
A., i, 240. 

4:6-Biphenyl-2-styrylpyranol (Schnei¬ 
der and Nitzsche), A., i, 1112. 

l:3-Biphenyl-5-styrylpyrft*ole, 4-cyano- 
(Benary and Hosenfkld), A., i, 38. 

4:6-Diphenyl-2-styrylpyrylium salts 
(Schneider and Trebitz), A., i, 
1112 . 

Diphenylsulphone, cW-p-bromo-, 

dt-p-chloro-, and di-p-hydroxy- 
(Fouque and Lacroix), A., i, 317. 
p-chloro- (Haehl), A., i, 909. 

Biphenyl-3:5:3':5'-tetracarboxylic aeid, 
and its derivatives (Burton and 
Kenner), T., 1045. 

2:4-Biphenyltetrahydropyrrole, salts of 
(Kohler and Drake), A., i, 1119. 

2:3-Biphenyl-1:2:3:4- tetrahydroquin- 
oxalines, isomeric, and their deriv¬ 
atives (Bennett and Gibson), T, 
1570. 

NN* Bipheny lte trame thy leneb/thio - 
carbamide (v. Braun and Lemke), 
A., i, 6. 

2:8-Biphenylthiolnaphthalene, 1:4 -di- 

hydroxy-2:3-di-o-nitro- (Fries and 
Oohwat), A., i, 844. 

2:8-Biphenylthiol-1:4-naphthaquinone, 
2:3-rf£-9-nitro- (Fries and Ochwat), 
A., i, 844. 

2:4-Biphonylthiephen5-mercuri-ch]oride 
(Bogert and Herrera), A., i, 240. 

Blphenylnre thane, 4 -mono- and 
2;4:2':4'-te£ra-nitro- (Ryan and Don¬ 
nell an), A., i, 321. 

aa-Biphenylvaleraldehyde, ar.u its deriv¬ 
atives (Danilov), A., i, 787. 

aa-Biphenylvaleric acid, and its deriv¬ 
atives and 7 -hydroxy-, lactone 
(Danilov) A., i, 787. 

Biphenyl-m-xylylenediamine, duo - and 
-m-nitro- (Reindel and Siegel), A., 
i, 916. 

^•Biphenylyl 1-anthraquinonyl ketone 

(Scholl, Dehnert, and Semp), A., i, 
808. 

Biphosphatoferric acid (Dede), A., ii, 
31. 

07 -Biphthalimidopropyl alcohol, and 
its chloride (Philippi, Seka, and 
Ableidinger), A., i, 1185. 

Biphtheria toxin (v. GrOer), A., i, 
880. 

l:6-Bipiperidino-8:4-diphenylhexane- 
8:4-diol (Mannich and Lammkring), 
A., i, 44. 


Bipiperidylthinram bisulphide (v. 
Braun and Kaiser), A., i, 316. 

2:6-Bipiperony lidenecyefohexanont 
(Coffey), A., i, 808. 

Bipiperonylidenemethyldihydrothebain- 
one (Gulland and Robinson), T., 1010. 

Bipiperonylidenemethylthebainol (G ul- 
land and Robinson), T., 1010. 

Bipiperonylidenethebainol (Gulland 
and Robinson), T., 1007. 

Biplnmbio hexaethyl ( Middle y, Hooh- 
walt, and Calingabrt), A., i, 906. 

Bipropargylmethylene ether (Guest), 
A., i, 892. 

Bipropionyldialanylpentamethylene- 

diamine, bt-o-bromo- (Bergell), A., 
i, 19. 

Bipropionylethylenediamine, di-a- 
bromo- (Bergell), A., i, 19. 

Bipropionylpentamethylenediamine, 
t/i-a-bromo- (Bergell), A., i, 19. 

Bipropyl p«n£asulphide (Riding and 
Thomas), T., 3278. 

Bipropylacetanilide (Staudingrr, 
Schneider, Schotz, and Strong), 
A., i, 469. 

Bipropylbarbiturio acid, bi-0-bromo- 
(Staudinger), A., i, 949. 

Biwopropylbarbitnric aeid (Preis- 
weuk), a., i, 299. 

pp Di wopropy ldipheny 1 (Bert), A., i, 
1005. 

/38-Di-n-propylglutario acid, prepara¬ 
tion and derivatives of (Bains and 
Thorpe), T., 1209. 

j30-Bi-?i-propylglutario acid, aa'-di- 
bromo- and its ethyl ester, and 
a-bromo-a'-hydroxy-, and its ethyl 
ester, lactones (Bains and Thorpe), 
T., 1210. 

0£-Bi-7i-propylglnterolactone, 
aa'-bibromo-a'-hydroxy-, ethyl ester 
(Bains and Thorpe), T., 2744. 

BLsopropylhydrazine, salts of (Tai- 
pale), A., i, 548. 

j-Bmopropylhydrazine, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Lochte, Noyes, and Bailey), 
A., i, 26. 

Bipropylhydraiinecarboxylic acid, 
tetfrabromo-, methyl ester (Diels), 
A., i, 1078. 

Biuopropylidenedextrose sulphate, salts 
of (Ohlk), A., i, 539. 

Biwopropylidenegalaetosylhydraaine- 
dicarboxylic aeid dianilide (Freuden- 
berg and Hixon), A., i, 1179. 

Biwopropylidenemethylgalactose 
(Freudenberg and Hixon), A., i> 
1180. 

Diwopropylidentmethylmannose 
(Freudenberg and Hixon), A., i, 
1180. 
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Diuopropylidencxylose (Svanbbrg and 
SjOberg), A., i, 540. 

IIoholtz, and Strong), A., i, 469, 

00-Di-M-propylm*lie acid, laotone (Bains 
and Thorpe), T., 2745. 

1:4-Dipropylpiperasine, and its picrates 
(G. M. and E. Robinson), T., 542. 

3:8-Di-ft-propylcpcfopropa&- l-ol-l:2- 
dioarboxylio acid, and its ammonium 
salt (Bains and Thorpe), T., 1212. 

Diisopropylthiolanthraquinones (Hoff¬ 
man and Reid), A., i, 938. 

2:5-Dipropylthlophen, and 3-bromo- 
(Steinkopf, Augestad-Jensen, and 
Donat), A., i, 125. 

Dipyridinoiridio acid, ktfrochloro-, 
potassium salts (Del^pine), A., i, 
135. 

4:4'4)ipyridyl, reduction of (Dimkoth 
and Frister), A., i, 149. 
interaction of, with potassium ferro- 
cyanide (WiBAUTandDiNGEMANSH), 

A., i, 882. 

alkyl halides, and their colours 
(Emmert and Stawitz), A., i, 
249. 

1-cyaifobromide, and its salts (KfiNiG, 
Ebert, and Centner), A., i, 383. 
iodide (Konig, Ebert, and Centner), 
A., l, 883. 

4:4'-Dipyridyli, fission of, by cyanogen 
halides (Konig, Ebert, and Cent¬ 
ner), A., i, 382. 

Di-2-pyridylamine, and its salts (Tschit- 
schibabin and Yorobiev), A., i, 
599. 

Dipyridylviolet chloride (Dimroth and 
Frister), A., i, 160. 

Dipyrocatechol trimethylene ether 
(Kohn aud Wilhelm), A., i, 558. 

Dipyrrylmethenes, structure and com¬ 
plex salts of (Fischer and Schubert), 
A., i, 707. 

Diquinol ethers, and their derivatives 
(Kohn and Wilhelm), A., i, 559. 

Diquinoline, and its hydrochloride 
(Tschitschibabin and Zacepina), 
A., i, 604. 

Diqninolyl (Tschitschibabin and Zace¬ 
pina), A., i, 604. 

Di-2-quinolylmethane, and its deriv¬ 
atives, colour of (Scheibe), A., i, 250. 

Diresoroinol ethers, and their derivatives 
(Kohn and Wilhelm), A., i, 558. 

p-Di-0-rtsoroylio acid, and the 4 , -methyl 
ether of its methyl ester (Pacsu), A., 
i, 839. 

Disaeoharides, constitution of ( Haworth 
and Linnell), T., 294 ; (Haworth 
and Mitchell), T., 301 ; (Haworth 
and Wylam), T., 8120. 


Disilane, reactions of (Stock and 
Somieski), A., ii, 160. 

Disiloxan (Stock and Somieski), A., ii, 
160. 

Dispersion, rotatory (Lifsohitz), A., ii, 
525. 

in absorbing media (Hulbert), A., 
ii, 812. 

magnetic rotatory, in gases (Have¬ 
lock), A., ii, 205. 

Dispersoids, chemistry of (v. Weimarn), 
A., ii, 186; (Kohlschutter and 
Neuensch wander), A., ii, 494. 

Dissociation constants of polybasic acids 
(Bjerrum), A., i, 1059. 

Dissociation pressure of hydrated salts 
(Partington and Huntingfobd), T., 
160 ; (Sohumb), A., ii, 219. 

Distillation, equations for the relation¬ 
ships in (Peters), A., ii, 377. 
of liquid mixtures (Lanyar and 
Zkchner), A., ii, 294. 

Distillation apparatus, laboratory frac¬ 
tionating column (Clarke and Rabrb), 
A., ii, 294. 

Distribution of substances between two 
phases (Swientoslawski), A., ii, 
546. 

Distyranio acid, and its derivatives 
(Stoermer and Becker), A., i, 927. 

Distyrenio acid, constitution of (Stoer¬ 
mer and Becker), A., i, 927. 

Distyrinio aoid, and its salts and deriv¬ 
atives (Stoermer and Becker), A., i, 
927. 

2:6-Distyryl-3-bensbisthiaaole (Edge), 
T., 2332. 

Distyryl ketones, benzopyrylium salts 
of (Buck and Heilbron), T., 1395. 

Disulphides, action of methyl iodide on 
(Steinkoff and MOller), A., i, 
1055. 

6':8'-Disulphonaphthalene-2'(4)-azo-5- 
nitro-a-n&phthylamine (Morgan and 
Jones), A., i, 1029. 

Di-o- and -£-tetr&hydronaphthylinethyl- 
amines, and their salts and derivatives 
(v. Braun, Blessing, and Zobel), 
A., i, 1089. 

2-Dithiobenzoyl, preparation ami re¬ 
actions of (McKibben and McClel¬ 
land), T., 170. 

action of primary amines with 
(McClelland and Lonowell), 
T., 3810. 

Di-p-toluoylethane, rftbromo- (Oddy), 
A., i, 1099. 

Ditoluoylethylenes (Conant and Lutz), 
A., l, 685. 

2:5-Di-p-toluoyl-jt?-xylene (dk Dirsbach, 
Perrig, Betschart, and Strebbl), 
A., i, 805. 

40 * 
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Di-m-tolyl sulphides and sulphoxide, 
4:6:4':6'-k2rdsmtro- (Giua and Rug- 
geei), A., i, 790. 

Dip-tolylacetamide (Dox and Thomas), 
A., i, 952. 

aj8-Di-p*tolyl-a-aUylthiocarbamide 

(Dains, Brewster, Blair, and 
Thompson), A., i, 63. 

/3*y-Di-p- tolylamino-u-butanes, isom er- 
ism of, and their salts and derivatives 
(Morgan and Htckinbottom), T., 
97. 

Di-w-tolylarsinio acid, 2:6-'<Khydroxy- 
(Christiansen), A., i, 500. 

6:5 Di -m*tolylbarbitnrio acid, 5 
hydroxy- (Dox and Thomas), A., i, 
962. 

AT-Di'ptolyl-^-butylcarbamide, and its 
hydriodide (Dains and Thompson), 
A., i, 382. 

Ditolylcarbamides (Mailhe), A., i, 458. 

Di-o-tolyldiethylcarbamide (Mailh r), 
A., i. 458. 

Di-p-tolyldimethinediazidine, and its 

polymeride (Ingold and Piaoorr), 
T., 2750. 

Di •?/?-tolylmalonic acid, <//-6-liydroxy-, 
ethyl ester (Dox and Thomas), A., i, 
952. 

ajS-Di-p-tolyl-o-propanolthiocarbamide 
(Dains, Brewster, Blair, and 
Thompson), A., i, 63. 

AT-Di-p-tolyl-^-propylthiocarbamide,and 
its hydriodide (Dains and Thomp¬ 
son), A., i, 382. 

2:4-Di-p-tolylaelenophen (Bogert and 
Herrera), A., i, 240. 

Di-p-tolylsilicane, dichloro-, pieparation 
of (Pink and Kipping), T., 2831. 

Di-p-tolylsilicanediol, pieparation, pro¬ 
perties and reactions of (Pink and 
Kipping), T., 2830. 

Di-2:4:6-trimethylbenzoylethane (Con- 
ant and Lutz), A., i, 686. 
Di-(2:4:6-trimethylbenzoyl)ethylenes 
(Conant and Lutz), A., i, 686. 

Ditriphenylphosphiniminecyanuryl 
azide (Kesi ing) A., i, 1149. 

Dittany, white. See Dictations dJbus. 
l:4-Di-£-veratroylethylpiperazine and 
its hydrochloride (Mannioh and 
Lammerinu), A., i, 45. 

Diversine, and its hydrochloride and 
methiodide (Kondo, Ochiai, and 
N AKA,TIMA), A., i, 1223. 

Divinyl sulphide, action of halogen 
hydrides on (Bales and Nickelson). 
T., 2486. 

1:3Dixanthyl-5:6*diallylbarbituric 
acid (Fabre), A., i, 852. 

1:3-DixanthyI-5:6-diethylbarbituric 
acid (Fabre), A., i, 852. 


l:8-Dixanthyl-5-ethyl-5-n- and •iso* 
butylbarbituric acids (Fabbe), A., i, 

853. 

Dixanthylhydantoylhydraiida (Fosse, 
HagEnb, and Dubois), A., i, 938. 

l:3Dixanthyl-6>phenyl-6-ethylbarbit- 
nric acid (Fabre), A., i, 852. 

Di-o 7 ?-xyloylethane, and dibromo- 
(Oddy), A., i, 1099. 

4 :6-Di-^-xyloyhsophtbalic acid (Phil¬ 
ippi, Seka, and Hausknbichl), A., i, 
576. 

2:5-Di-y>-xyloylterephthalio aoid (Phil¬ 
ippi, Seka, and Hausknbichl), A., i, 
57 6. 

Di-p-xylyl 6:6'-dt8ulphide, 3:3'-c7/- 
amino-, acetyl derivative (Johnson 
and Smiles), T., 2387. 

Dixylylamines, and their salts and 
derivatives (v. Braun, Blessing, 
and Zobel), A., i, 1089. 

Di-o-xylylcarbamide(MAiLHE), A., i, 458. 

A r -Dim-xylyl-£-propylphenylthiocarb- 
amide (Dains and Thompson), A., i, 
882. 

2:3-Di-o-4'*xylylquinoxaline (Coffey), 
A., i, 696. 

Dodecamethylhexa-amyloses (Pring- 
bheim and Goldstein), A., i, 899. 

Dodecan- 7 -ol, aj8-cfabromo- (Delaby), 
A., i, 1055. 

Dogs, excretion of sugar in (Benedict 
and Osterbero), A., i, 730. 
of (lilfcrcnt ages, glycogen in liver of 
(Gruzewrka and Faur£-Fr£miet), 
A., i, 267. 

Dokozanic acid (Tkaubenberg), A., i, 
298. 

Dolomite, composition of (Mitchell), 
T., 1055. 

formation of (Mitchell), T., 1887. 
dissociation of (Garnett), A., ii, 763. 

Dolphin oil, tetradecenoic acid from 
(Tsitjimoto), A., i, 297. 

DoroszewskPs law (Dokoszewski ; 
Swientorlawski), A., ii, 544. 

Drops, apparatus for delivering (Kei- 
mann), A., ii, 148. 

Drug, Chinese, constituents of (Mura- 
yama and Itagaki), A., i, 637. 

Drying, changes of properties of sub¬ 
stances on (Baker), T., 1223. 
of organic substances, laboratory ap¬ 
paratus for (Bouillot), A., ii, 65. 
intensive, influence of, on internal 
conversion (Smits), A., ii, 647. 

Dschdbir (v. Lippmann), A., ii, 814; 
(Darmstaedter), A., ii, 628; (van 
Deventer), A., ii, 683. 

Dulcin. See p-Plienetylcarbamide. 

Duodenal juioe, estimation of bile acids 
iu (Meyer), A., ii, 891. 
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Dyes. See Colouring matters. 

Dyeing, physical chemistry of (Briggs 
and Bull), A., ii, 58. 

Dysprosium, arc spectrum of (Kiess), 
A., ii, 518. 


E. 

Earths, rare (Kremers and Stevens), 
A., ii, 322. 

absorption spectra of (Yntema), A., 
ii, 358. 

spectrum analysis of (Eder), A., ii, 
672. 

A'-absorption of (Carrera), A., ii, 
275. 

of the cerium group, double carbonates 
of sodium and (Zambonini and 
Carobbi), A., ii, 868. 
triple nitrites of (Cuttica and Gallo), 
A., ii, 689. 

estimation and separation of, from 
other metals (Moser and IrInyi), 
A., ii, 438. 

separation of (Prakdtl and Losch), 
A.,1i, 863. 

Earthworm. See Eisenia foetid a. 

Ecgonine, salts of (de Jong), A., i, 
1222. 

estimation of, in coca leaf (de Jong), 
A., ii, 798. 

Echinopsine, and its salts (Spath and 
Kolke), A., i, 479. 

Edestin, digestion of, by pepsin (Smoro- 
dincev), A., i, 619. 
hydrolysis of, with sulphuric acid 
(Jaitschnikov), A., i, 398. 

Eels, respiratory exchange in (Gardner 
and King), A., i, 162. 

Eggs, dextrose in (Gori), A., i, 72. 
hydrolysis of fats by secretion of 
(Glaser), A., i, 414. 
hen’s, enzymes of (Koga), A., i, 1257. 
nitrogen content of (Hepburn), A., 
i, 729. 

Egg-albumin. See Albumin. 

n-Eioosanio acid, and its methyl ester 
(Ehrenstein and Stuewer), A., i, 
1057. 

Einstein’s law (Weigert), A., ii, 361. 

Eiseniafaetula, porphyrin from (Fischer 
and Schaumann), A., i, 964. 

Elsomargarie aoid. See Eheosteaiic 
acid. 

Elaostearic aoid, constitution of (Ver- 
oruysse), A., i, 583. 

Elasmohranohs, digestion in ( Bod an- 
sky and Rose), A., i, 625. 

Elbon, formation of glycuronic acids 
after administration ox (Morinaka ), 
A., i, 271. 


Electric arc, carbon, relation between 
current, voltage, and length of 
(Westman ana Clapson), A., ii, 
734. 

high intensity, electrochemistry of 
(Bassett), A., ii, 880. 
low voltage, in diatomic gases 
(Duffendacjk), A., ii, 878. 
in mercury vapour (Yao), A., ii, 
361. 

current, passage of, through thin 
membranes (Lillie and Pond), A., 
ii, 829. 

disci large in gases nsing Tesla cur¬ 
rents (Fischer), A., ii, 288. 
disappearance of gases under (New¬ 
man), A., ii, 634. 

action of, on gases and on metallic 
oxides (de Hemptinne), A., ii, 
121 . 

high-frequency, heat losses and 
chemical action in (Daniels, 
Keene, and Manning), A., ii, 
667. 

furnace for cathode rays (Gbrdien 
and Riegger), A., ii, 817. 
internally-wound (Forestier), A., 
ii, 610. 

thermoregulator for (Solari), A., 
ii, 610. 

Electrical conductivity and residual 
affinity (Armstrong), A., ii, 531. 
of aqueous solutions of metallic 
salts (Walden and Ulich), A., 
ii, 723. 

of binary electrolytes (Mund), A., 
ii, 368. 

of strong electrolytes (Lorenz and 
Landis), A., ii, 9. 

resistance of electrolytes (Philippson), 
A., ii, 212. 

supertension (Smits), A., ii, 580. 

Electricity in flames (Wilson), A., ii, 
677. 

origin of, in thunderstorms (Arm¬ 
strong), A., ii, 722 ; (Simpson), A., 
ii, 822. 

Electrocapillarity, theory of (Frumkin), 
A., ii, 53, 54. 

in non-aqueous solutions (Wild ; 
Frumkin), A., ii, 53. 

Electrochemistry, role of electrons in 
(Pi8arshevski and Rosenberg), 
A., ii, 729, 780 ; (Pisarshevski), 
A., ii, 730. 

of gases (Lind), A., ii, 676. 

Electrodes, polarisation of (Ver- 
schaffelt), A., ii, 115, 869. 

potential of (HbyrovskV), A., ii, 
114 ; (Garrison), A., ii, 115. 

antimony (Uhl and Kestranek), A., 
ii, 648. 
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Electrodes, bimetallic, use of, in 
neutralisation reactions (Willard 
and Fenwick), A., ii, 286. 
clay metallised (Hofmann), A., ii, 
531. 

cuprous oxide (Garrison), A., ii, 728. 
gas (Knobel), A., ii, 608. 
hydrogen, potential of (Conant and 
Cutter), A., i, 10. 
effect of temperature on the potential 
of (Moran and Taylor), A., ii, 
143. 

action of normal salts on the 
potential of (Arkad^ev), A., ii, 
369. 

underpressure (Hainsworth), A., 
ii, 8. 

hydrogen micro- (Lehmann), A., ii, 
608. 

lead, overvoltage of (Glasstone), T., 
2926. 

magnesium, effect of amalgamation on 
(Smits), A., ii, 728. 
mercury, use of, in electrometric 
analysis (Kolthoff and Verzyl), 
A., ii, 873. 

metallic, action of light on (Aunu- 
bert), A., ii, 827. 

oxygen or air, use of, in acidimetry 
and alkalinity (Furman), A., ii, 
176. 

quinhydrone (Veibel), T., 2203 ; 
(Kolthoff), A., ii, 247. 
use of, in estimation of amino-acids 
(Harris), T., 3294. 

Electro-difftieion (Gillet), A., ii, 609. 

Electro-endosmosie through carbon 
filters (Umetsu), A., ii, 299. 

Electrolysis, current-tension curves in 
(Aten), A., ii, 370. 
intermittent current (GLAsr^oNE), T., 
1745, 2926. 

of acid and alkali solutions (Tam- 
mann), A., ii, 289. 

with an aluminium anode (Jeffrey), 
A., ii, 729. 

in presence of colloids and sugar 
(Izgarysohkv and Titov j Izgary- 
schev), A., ii, 371; (Izgaryschev 
and Stepanov ; Izgaryschev and 
Tonomareva), A., ii, 372. 
with a dropping mercury cathode 
(Heyrovsk^), A., ii, 119. 
in liquid sulphur dioxide (Cent- 
nkrszwer and Drucker), A., ii, 
370. 

Eleotrolyte, colloidal, from carrageen 
(Harwood), T., 2254. 
low temperature (Rodebush and 
Yntema), A., ii, 287. 

Electrolytes, theory of (Debye and 
HticKEL), A., ii, 459, 724. 


Electrolytes, electrical resistance’ of 
(Philippson), A., ii, 212. 
anomalous osmosis of, with collodion 
membranes (Bartell and Car* 
penter). A., ii, 221, 298, 384. 
diffusion of, into gels (Stiles), A., ii, 
743. 

coagulation by (Ivanitzkaja and 
Orlova), A., ii, 545. 
action of silica on (Joseph and Han¬ 
cock), T., 2022. 

synergetic action of, on plant tissues 
(Baber), A., i, 1274. 
binary, conductivity of (Mund), A., ii, 
368. 

strong, theory of (Prins), A., ii, 369. 
molecular conductivity of (Lorenz 
and LandE), A., ii, 9, 284; 
(Drucker), A., ii, 724. 
dissociation of, in dilute solutions 
(Gross and Redlich), A., ii, 368. 
ionisation of (Sand), A., ii, 55. 
abnormality of (Sand), A., ii, 120. 

Eleotrolytic dissociation of dibasic acids 
(Larsson), A., ii, 55. 
gas. See Gas. 

ions, theory of (Lorenz and Land£) 
A., ii, 9, 284; (Lorenz and Breh- 
mkii), A., ii, 822. 

oxidation, influence of fluorides in 
(Rius y Mir6), A., ii, 119. 
reduction, effect of metallic hydrides 
on (Kindler), A., i, 1090. 
of organic compounds (Conant and 
Lutz), A., ii, 284. 

Electromotive foroe, measurements of 
(Scatchard), A., ii, 606. 

Electrons, structure and deformation of 
the sheaths of (Fajans), A., ii, 
750. 

dynamo-kinetic theory of (Tomma- 
sina), A., ii, 310. 

motion of, in gases (Townsend and 
Bailey), A., ii, 721 ; (Skinker 
and White), A., ii, 722. 
collision of, with hydrogen (Horton 
and Davies), A., ii, 820. 
collisions of, in compound molecules 
(Foote and Mohler), A., ii, 5. 
attachment of, to a-particles (Davis), 
A., ii, 453. 

rate of evaporation of, from hot fila¬ 
ments (Rodebush), A., ii, 367. 
in chemistry of solutions and in 
electrochemistry (Pisarhhevski 
and Rosenberg), A., ii, 729, 730; 
(Pisarshevski), A., ii, 780. 
positive (Poole), A., ii, 64. 
slow-moving, free paths of (Sponbr ; 
Minkowski), A., ii, 821. 

Electron theory (Thomson), A., ii, 
682. 
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Electron theory, determination of struc¬ 
ture from the (Enklaar), A., ii, 
811. 

of organic compounds (Markman), 
A., i, 737. 

of valency (Lowry), A., ii, 480, 848 ; 
(Spiers), A., ii, 481. 

Eleetrotropy (Lowry), T., 828. 

Eleotrovalency, studies in (Lowry), T., 
822 ; (Norrish), T., 3066. 

Eledone moschata , substances extracted 
from (Aokermann, Holtz, and Kut- 
scher), A., i, 510. 

Elemane (Jansch and Fantl), A., i, 
815. 

Element, new (Oostek and Heyesy), 
A., ii, 80,171; (Urbain; Urbain 
and Dauyillier), A., ii, 171. 
oxide of a (Scott), T., 311, 881. 
in the terbium group (Eder), A., 
ii, 47. 

Elements, origin of (v. Weinberg), 
A., ii, 843. 

characterisation of, by X-ray crystal 
reflection (Clark and Duane), 
A., ii, 469. 

Kontgen spectra of, in relation to tho 
periodic system (Bohr and Coster), 
A., ii, 110. 

valency aud crystal structure of 
(Padoa), A., ii, 16. 
periodic classification of (Szysz- 
kowski), A., ii, 552. 
missing, in the peiiodic classification 
(Loring), A., ii, 19. 
amphoteric (Kasarnowsky), A., ii, 
824. 

gaseous, thermal ionisation of (Noyes 
and Wilson), A., ii, 112. 
of the higher groups, ionisation of 
(Saha), A., ii, 5. 

light, masses of (Aston), A., ii, 
480. 

separation of, by diffusion (Mur- 
mann), A., ii, 401. 

Elemi oil, sesquiterpene alcohol from 
(Jansch and Fantl), A., i, 814. 

Elemi resin, Manilla, 0-amyrin from 
(Rollett), A., i, 477 ; (Rolleit and 
Bratke), A., i, 588. 

a-Elemol (Jansch and Fantl), A., i, 
814. 

Elodea canadensis , respiration in (Lyon), 
A., i, 1270. 

Emulsin (Helferich, Speidel, and 
Toeldte), A., i, 722. 
detection of, in plant tissues (Rosen- 
thaler and Seiler), A., i, 278. 

Saergoas (Tommasina), A., ii, 310. 

Energy, supplied, relation between 
intensity of spectral lines and (Ham¬ 
burger), A., ii, 822. 


Enteroliths from man (MObner), A., i, 
1261. 

Entropy, calculation of (Eastman), A., 
ii, 124. 

derivation of the constants of 
(Herzfeld), A., ii, 375. 
of gases (Urey), A., ii, 533. 
of diatomic gases (Tolman and 
Badger), A., ii, 830. 

Enzymes (v. Euler and Myrback), A., 

i, 517 ; (Nakagawa), A., i, 1244. 
isolation of (Willstatter), A., i, 160. 
action of light on (Pincussen), A., i, 

404 ; (Pincussen and Kato), A., i, 
405. 

effect of radium emanation and Arrays 
on (Hussey and Thomson), A., i, 
871. 

dielectric constants of (Keller), A., 

ii, 284. 

nomenclature of (Willstatter and 
Kuhn), A., i, 400 ; (Dernby), A., 
i, 400. 

nomenclature of the activity and 
affinity of (v. Euler and Joseph - 
son). A., i, 966. 

activation of, after poisoning with 
metallic salts (Kehoe), A., i, 966. 
specificity of (Willstatter and 
Kuhn), A., i, 400. 401, 721 ; 
(Kuhn), A., i. 1033 ; Willstatter, 
Kuhn, and Sobotka), A., i, 1034; 
(Abderhalden), A., i, 1269. 
chemistry of (v. Euler), A., i, 160. 
resolution of racemic amino-acids by 
(Abderhalden and Tanaka), A., 
i, 1070. 

action of, in fat synthesis (Spiegel), 
A., i, 723. 

dry, apparatus for preparation of 
(Salomonson and v. Euler), A., 
i, 495. 

of malt (Ohlsson), A., i, 620. 
oxidising (Onslow), A., i, 723. 
production of, by bacilli (Fer- 
nAndez and Garm^ndia), A., i, 
881. 

pancreatic (Willstatter, Wald- 
schmidt-Leitz, and Memmen), A., 
i, 403 ; (Willstatter and Wald- 
bchmidt-Leitz), A., i, 403 ; (Will¬ 
statter, Waldsohmidt-Leitz, and 
Hesse), A., i, 507 ; (Willstatter 
and Memmen), A., ii, 704. 

* proteolytic, of the spleen (Hedin), 
A., i, 168. 

respiratory, in germinating seeds 
(Bach and Oparin ; Oparin), A., 
i, 425. 

Enzymes. See also:— 

Amylase. 

Antiphenolase. 
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Eniymei. See alw:— 

Antipepsin. 

Arginase. 

Catalase. 

Diastase. 

Emulsin. 

Esterase. 

Fumarase. 

0-Glucosidase. 

Glycerophosphatase. 

Hippuricase. 

Histozyme. 

Invertase. 

Lichenaae. 

Lipase. 

Mannosidase. 

Oxydase. 

Pepsin. 

Peroxydase. 

Protease. 

Ptyalin. 

Reductase. 

Rennin. 

Saccharase, 

Sucrase. 

Sulphatase. 

Takasaccharase. 

Trypsin. 

Tyrosinase. 

Urease. 

Waldenase. 

Enzyme action (Sherman), A., i, 621 ; 
(McGuire and Falk), A., i, 872 ; 
(Suguira, Noyes, and Falk), A., 
i, 1246. 

course of (Arrhenius), A., i, 1032. 
Ephedrine, synthesis of (Fourneau and 
Puyal), A., i, 238. 

Epioateehins (Fiieudenbero and Purr- 
mann), A., i,.697. 



Equation of state, a and b in (Coke), 
A., ii, 214. 

ran der Waals’ (Boynton and Beam- 
ley), A., ii, 11. 

Equilibria, effect of catalysts on 
(Clarens), A., ii, 144. 
displacement of (Colson), A., ii, 
62°. 

in solutions, volume change in (Con en 
and Moesveld), A., ii, 637. 
in binary systems, influence of sub¬ 
stitution on (Kremann, Sutter, 
Sitte, Strzelba, and Dobotzky), 
A., i, 46; (Kremann, Mauer- 
mann, Muller, and Rosler), A., 
i, 332; (Kremann, Mauermann, 
and Oswald). A., i, 386; (Kre¬ 
mann and Mauermann), A., i, 
878 ; (Kremann, HOnigsberg, and 
Mauermann), A., i, 908. 


Equilibria, in ternary systems (Uraeov), 
A., ii, 647. 

chemical, in electrometric oxidation 
(Grubb and Huberich), A., ii, 
138. 

ionic, application of the law of mass 
action to (Bronsted and Peder¬ 
sen), A., ii, 61. 

non-, uni-, and bi-variant (Schreine- 
makers), A., ii, 137, 646. 
statistical, in relation to the mass 
action Jaw (Rodebush), A., ii, 
620. 

Erbium chlorite (Levi), A., ii, 421. 

Erdmann’s salt, structure of (Thomas), 
T., 617. 

Ergostane (Windaus and Grosskopf), 
A., i, 76. 

Ergostanol, and its acetate (Windaus 
and Grosskopf), A., i, 75. 

Ergostanone (' Wi n da us and Grosskopf) , 
A., i, 75. 

Ergosterol in yeast (Windaus and 
Grosskopf), A., i, 76. 

Ergot (Stoll), A., i, 127. 
alkaloids of (Dale and Spiro), A., i, 
420. 

Ergotamine (Stoll), A., i, 127. 
elfect of, on sugar in blood (Lesser 
and Zipf), A., i, 1150. 
salts of (Chemisohe Fabrik vorm. 
Sandoz), A., i, 480. 

Ergotaminine (Stoll), A., i, 127. 

Erigeron cajiadtnsc, essential oil from 
(Sohimmel & Co.), A., i, 49. 

Erucic acid, and its anhydride (Holde 
and Zaoek), A., i, 1058. 

Erythritol fwpropylidene ethers (Boese- 
ken, Schaefer, and Hermans), A., 
i, 177. 

Erythritols, polymorphism of (Gau- 
bkrt), A., i, 154. 

Erythrosin, composition of (Gomberg 
and Tabeiin), A., i, 112. 

Eseretholemethine, ami its alcoholate 
(Max and Michel Polonovski), 
A., i, 831. 

picrate (]Max and Michel Polonov¬ 
ski), A., i, 700. 

Eserine ( physostigmine ) (Barger and 
Stedman), T., 758. 
constitution of (Max and Michel 
Polonovski), A., i, 831. 
derivatives of (Max and Michel 
Polonovski), A., i, 940. 

Esoline ethyl and methyl ethers, and 
hydroxy-, and iodo-, derivatives of 
(Barger and Stedman), T., 762. 
dimethiodide, and hydroxy- (Barger 
and Stedman), T., 764. 

E8ox Indus (pike), respiratory exchange 
in (Gardner and King), A., i, 727. - 
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Eaters, preparation of (Laboratoire- 
Ubine), A., i, 110. 

catalytic preparation of (Sendebens 
and Abouleno), A., i, 0. 
anodic formation of (Schall), A.,ii, 
120 . 

catalytic action of hydrogen ions in 
hydrolysis of (Olivier and 
Berger), A., ii, 144. 
influence of the base on velocity of 
saponification of (Casumore, 
McCombie, and Scarborough), T., 
197. 

reduction of (Prins), A., i, 1172. 
reaction of, with organomagnesium 
derivatives (Stadnikov), A., i, 
462, 403. 

organic, Rontgen ray investigation of 
(Shearer), T., 3152. 

Esterase, hydrolysis of racemic amino- 
acid esters by ( Abderhalden, Sickel, 
and Ueda), A., i, 1146. 

Esterification (Advani and Sud- 
borough), A., i, 1009. 
silica gels as catalysts in (Milligan 
and Emmet), A., ii, 18. 

Ethane t aa-dichloro-jB-iodo-, and aa&- 
^richloro-a-iodo- (Howell), A., i, 
175. 

teirachloro-,equilibrium of napli thalene 
and (Cohen, de Meester, and 
Moesveld), A., ii, 612. 
aj8-diiodo, action of silver nitrite on, 
and a£-dinitro-, and its tctrabtomo- 
derivative (Ipatov), A., i, 529. 
tetramiTQ-> s-dipotassiuin derivative 
(Hunter), T., 547. 

Aeianitro-, preparation and reactions 
of (Allsop and Kenner), T., 
2312. 

Ethane-a/S-disulphonio aoid, barium salt 
(Ray), T., 2176. 

Ethauesulphonio acid, 0-chloro- (DelE* 
pine and Esohenbrenner), A., i, 
743. 

Ethanesulphonyl bromide (Cherbuliez 
and Schnauder), A., i, 435. 

Ethanetetraoarboxylic acid, preparation 
of (Mannich and Ganz), A., l, 13. 

Ethanetetraearboxylio acid, dinitro-, 
ethyl ester (Allsop and Kenner), T., 
2315. 

5-Etbanolaminoacridine (Farbwerke 
vorm. Meistrr, Lucius, k Burn¬ 
ing), A., i, 1130. 

5-Ethanolamino-3-ethoxyaoridine 
(Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius, 
& Brining), A., i, 1130. 

Ethanolmercuri-salts (Hofmann and 
Lesohewski), A., i, 194. 

Xtbm, decomposition of, by metallic 
sodium (Schorioin),*A., i, 207. 


Etbers, preparation of, from primary 
alcohols (Popelier), A., i, 532; 
(Durand), A., i, 780. 

Ethereal sulphates, synthesis of, in the 
body (Helb), A., i, 1156. 

Etbeseroline (Max and Michel Polon- 
ovski), A., i, 700. 

Ethozide, lithium, action of hydrogen 
sulphide on (Jones and Thomas), 
T., 3285. 

sodium, compound of dextrose and 
(Zempl^n and Kunz), A., i, 897. 
co-Ethozyacetoveratrone (Pratt and 
Robinson), T., 752. 

Stbozyacetyl chloride, preparation of 
(Pratt and Robinson), T., 752, 
5-Ethozyacridine (Farbwerkk vorm. 
Meister, Lucius, & Bruning), A., i, 

1130. 

8-Ethoxyacridine, 5-chloro-2-nitro-, and 
2-nitro-5-amino- (Farbwerke vorm. 
Meister, Lucius, & Bruning), A., i, 

1131. 

3- and 8-Ethoxyacridines, diamino-, 
chloro-, and chloroamino-derivatives 
(Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius, 
k Bruning), A., i, 1130. 
3-Ethozyacridone (Farbwerke vorm. 
Meister, Lucius, & Bruning), A., i, 
1130. 

0-^EthoxyaniUno-a-hydroxy-a-methyl- 
propionic acid (Lks JiItablissements 
Poulenc Fr^res), A., i, 1001. 
Ethoxyanthranylpyridinium bromide 
and picrate (Barnett, Cook, and 
Matthews), T., 2004. 

3- Ethoxybenzaldehyde, 5-bromo-2- 

hydroxy- (Davies), T., 1592. 
5-nitro-2-hydroxy- (Davies), T„ 
1587. 

4- Ethoxybensbydrol, 3- and 3'-7nono-, 
and 8:5-di-bromo- (Montagnb), A., i, 
228. 

3- Ethoxybenzoic acid, 5-nitro-2-hydr- 
oxy-, and its sodium salt (Davies), 
T., 1589. 

4- Ethoxybeniophenone, 3- and 3 '-»wwk>-, 
and 3;5-di-biomo- (Montagne), A., i, 
228. 

4-Ethoxybensophenone-2'-arsinio acid 

(Lewis and Cheetham), A., i, 
408. 

4-Ethoxybenzophenone-2 / -dt-bromo- 
arsrne (Lewis and Cheetham), A., i, 
408. 

4'Ethoxybenzophenone-2'-duodoarsine 
(Lewis and Cheetham), A., i, 
408. 

2-Ethoxy-3-cyano-4:6*diphenylpyridine 

(Kohler and Souther), A., i, 244. 
Ethoxy-derivatives, analysis of (Davies 
and Rubenstein), T., 2848. 
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5- Ethoxy-7:9-diethyl-4:5-dihydroiiric 
aeid, 4-hydroxy- (Biltz and Lem¬ 
berg), A., i, 955. 

Ethoxydihydrobraoinolone, derivatives 
of (Leuchk, Grubs, and Heering), 
A., i, 131. 

Ethoxydihydrostrychninoline (Leuchs 
and Nitsohke), A., i, 132. 

4'-Ethoxydiphenylamino-2-carboxylic 
acid, 5-nitro- (Farbwerke yorm. 
Meister, Lucius, & Brining), A., i, 
1131. 

a-Ethoxy-aa-dlphenylethane, /9-bromo- 
(Lip? and Ludicke), A., i, 319. 

a-Ethoxyethylmalonic acid, 3-chloro-, 
ethyl ester (Benary and Schinkopf), 
A., i, 180. 

1- Ethoxyindole-2*carboxylic acid, and 
its ethyl ester (Gabriel, Gerhard, 
and Wolter), A., i, 704. 

2- Ethoxy-S-keto-2:8-dihydro* 1 :4-benz- 
thiazine (Zahn), A., i, 376. 

2-Ethoxy-3-keto-2:3-dihydro-a-naphtha- 
thiazine (Zahn), A., i, 376. 

2Ethoxy-3-k©to-5-methyl-2:3-dihydro- 
l:4-benzthiazine, 7-chloro- (Zahn), 
A., i, 376. 

2- Ethoxyketotetrahydrohept abenz - 
thiasine, and 7-chloro- (Mayer and 
Horst), A., i, 845. 

6- Ethoxylepidine ethiodide (Mills and 
Braunholtz), T., 2811. 

o-Ethoxymethylbenzyl alcohol (v. 

Braun,Zobel, and Kuhn), A., i, 1200. 

o-Ethoxymethylbenzyl bromide (v. 

Braun, Zobel, and Kuhn), A., i, 

1201. 

o-Ethoxymethylbenzylamine, and its 
salts (v. Braun and Zobel), A., i, 
1200. 

a-Ethoxymethyleneacetoaeetic acid, 

y-bromo-, and y-chloro-, ethyl esters, 
and their copper derivatives (Benaky 
and Ebert), A., i, 1058. 

Ethoxymethylenediaeetyl. See o-Eth- 
oxy-A a -pentene-y3-dione. 

Ethoxymethylenemalononitrile (D i els, 
Gartner, and Kaack), A., i, 24. 

l-Ethoxy-3-methyl-3-ethylei/cfopropane- 
l:2*dicarboxylio aeid (Sinoh and 
Thorpe), T., 119. 

Ethoxymethylmalonie acid (Staui>* 
inger and Schneider), A., i, 465. 

>3-o Ethoxymethylphenylethyl alcohol 

(v. Braun, Zobel, and KOhn), A . i, 

1201. 

3- Ethoxy-3-methylc2/c/opropane-l:2-di- 
carboxylio acid (Goss, Ingold, and 
Thorpe), T., 360. 

a-Bthoxypentane*y$-dione, and its di- 
semioarbazone (Diels and Petersen), 
A., i, 15. 


a-Ethoxy-Aa-pentene-y3-dio&e, end its 
derivatives (Diels and Petersen), 
A., i, 14. 

^•Ethoxyphenylcarbamio aeid, $*ohloro- 
ethyl ester (Adams and Segue), A., i, 
457. 

4-Ethoxyphenyl-4'-ethftxycycfohexyl- 
amines, isomeric, and their derivatives 
(v. Braun and Hahn), A., i, 102. 
^-Ethoxyphenyl«/c7ohexenylamine (v. 

Braun and Hahn), A., i, 103. 
4-Ethoxyphenyl-4 , -hydroxycyc/ohexyl- 
amine, and its di-p-nitrobenzoyl de¬ 
rivative (v. Braun and Hahn), A., i, 
103. 

4*Ethoxyphenyl-4'-hydroxycycfohexyl- 
methyl&mine, and its jo-nitrobenzoyl 
derivative (y. Braun and Hahn), 
A., i, 103. 

4-Ethoxyphenylmalonamic acid, quinine 
salt (Aktien-Gesellsohaft fur 
Anilin-Fabrikation, Altsohul, and 
Bachstez), A., i, 126. 
AT-Ethoxyphenylmethylaminomethyl 
sulphite, sodium derivative (Bocx- 
muhl and Windisch), A., i, 29. 
3^-Ethoxyphenyltetrahydro-l:3:2- 
oxazone (Pierce and Adams), A., i, 
484. 

2-Ethoxypyridine, 5*amino-, acetyl de¬ 
rivative (Tschitschibabin), A., i, 
596. 

s-nitro-, and its amine (Tschitschi¬ 
babin and Bylinkin), A., i, 596. 
Ethoxyquinaldines (Braunholtz), A., 
i, 245. 

8Ethoxy2-styryl-8-methylchromone 

(Heilbron, Barnes, and Morton), 
T., 2568. 

w-Ethoxy-o-tolylacetio aeid, and its 
ethyl ester and nitrile (v. Braun, 
Zobel, and KbHN), A., i, 1201. 

Ethyl aleohol, production of, from cal¬ 
cium lactate (Kayssr), A., i, 986. 
optical constants of (Tear), A., ii, 
593. 

refractive index of (Elsey and Lynn), 
A., ii, 349. 

variation of, with temperature 
(Hall and Payne), A., it, 197. 
ionisation of (Danner and Hilde¬ 
brand), A., ii, 116 ; (Danner), 
A., ii, 117. 

photo-oxidation of (Cohen), A., i, 
1053. 

density and refractive index of mix¬ 
tures of acetaldehyde and (van 
Aubel), A., i, 181. 

compressibility of mixtures of Crater 
and (Moesyeld), A., ii, 1744# 
solubility of substances in mixtures 
of water and (Wright), T., 2498. 
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Ethyl aloohol, action of, on ammonium 
sulphates (Dunnioliff), T., 476. 
as a stabiliser for hydrogen peroxide 
(Libievioi-Draganescu), A., ii, 
235. 

dehydration of, with phosphoric oxide 
(Balabeff), A., i, 287. 
conoentration of, in blood and urine 
(Miles), A., i, 71. 

absolute, preparation of (Notes), A., 
i, 433. 

specific gravity of (Ruber), A., i, 891. 
estimation of, in mixtures with acetone 
(Bushill), A., ii, 665. 
estimation of water in (Kolthoff), 
A., ii, 248. 

separation of, from nitric acid (E. and 
R. Urbain), A., ii, 125. 

Ethyl alcohol, bromonitro-, chloronitro-, 
and /8-hydroxylamino-derivatives ; 

and their derivatives (Wjlkendorf 
and Tr^nel), A., i, 288. 

Ethyl bromide, action of silver sulphate 
in sulphuric acid solution on (Schi- 
lov), A., i, 2. 

Ethyl ether, preparation of (Sendereks), 
,A.» b 742. 

densities and vapour pressures of 
(Taylor and Smith), A., i, 9. 
freezing point of (Keyes, Town- 
shend, and Young), A., ii, 376. 
mutual solubility of water and (Hill), 
A., ii, 467. 

dehydration of, with phosphoric oxide 
(Balarbff), A., i, 287. 
molecular compounds of orthophos- 
phoric acid and (Rabinowitsch 
and Jakubsohn), A., i, 1172. 
influence of, on the Grignard reaction 
(Majima and Kotake), A., i, 482. 
mercuri-salts of (Hofmann and Le* 
•chewski), A., i, 194. 
detection of ethylenic compounds in 
(Richard), A., ii, 587. 
estimation of, m air, blood, and other 
fluids (Haggard), A., ii, 343. 

Ethyl ether, a£-<frchloro-, interaction of 
ethyl aodioinalonate and (Benary and 
Schinkopf), A , i, 179. 

Ethyl groups, introduction of (Gilman 
ana Hoyle), A., i, 26. 
mercaptan, formation of, from /-cystine 
by bacteria (Kondo), A., i, 517. 
fl-brorao-, and 3-chloro- (DelApine 
and Eschenbrenner), A., i, 748. 
peroxide, ffahydroxy- (Wi eland and 
Winglur), A., i, 65J. 
phenyl ether, 0-chloro- (British Dye- 
STUFFSCORPORATION, LTD.,PERKIN, 
* and Clbmo), A., i, 458. 
sulphate, ethylation with (Cade), A., 
i, 993. 


Ethyl sulphate, action of magnesium 
organic haloids with (Gilman and 
Hoyle), A., i, 26. 

vinyl sulphide, a-bromo- and a-chloro- 
(Bales and Niceelson), T., 2488. 

5 -Ethyl- 5-y-acetanilidopropylbarhituric 
aoid (Dox and Yoder), A., i, 950. 

Ethyl- 7 -acetanilidopropylmalonic aoid, 
ethyl ester (Dox and Yoder), A., i, 
950. 

Ethylacetoacetic acid, bromo- and 
cnloro-, ethyl esters, action of hydr¬ 
azine on (Macbeth), T., 1125. 

5-Ethyl-5-y acetophenetidinopropyl- 
barbituric acid (Dox and Yoder), 
A., i, 950. 

Ethyl-y-aeetophenetidinopropylmalonio 
acid, ethyl ester (Dox and Yoder), 
A., i, 950. 

Ethyl-acetylbenihydrazide, 5-nitro- 
2-a-hydroxy- (Teppema), A., i, 258. 

0-Ethylacraldehyde, and its semicarb- 
azone (Delaby), A., i, 753, 1171. 

jVms-Ethylallophanio acid, ammonium 
Balt and esters of (Biliz and Jeltsch), 
A., i, 1074. 

£-Ethylallyl alcohol See A£-Penten- 
«-ol. 

Ethylallylbarbitnrio acid, monocarb- 
oxylic acid from ozonide of (Stau- 
dinger), A., i, 155. 

5-Ethylaminoacridine (Farbwerke 
vorm. Meister, Lucius, k BrOning), 
A., i, 1130. 

y-Ethylaminobutane, a-amino-, and its 
chloroplatinate(BRUYLANTs),A.,i,768. 

7 -Ethylammo-n-a-butylamino. See 
y-Kthylaminobutane, a-amino-. 

0-Ethylaminobutyronitrile, and nitroso- 
(Bruylants), A., i, 763. 

5-Ethylamino-3-ethozyaeridine (Farb¬ 
werke vorm. Meister, Lucius, k 
Bruning), A., i, 1130, 

2 -Ethylamino-1 -by droxytetrahy dro- 
naphthalene,j8-hydroxy-,andits hydro¬ 
chloride (v. Braun, Braunsdorf, and 
Kirschbaum), A., i, 106. 

3-Ethylaminoindole hydrochloride, pre¬ 
paration of, from rutaecarpine (As- 
ahina and Daiichi Seiyaku Kabu- 
8HIKI Kaisha), A., i, 953. 

EthyL'soamylbarbiturio aoid (Shonle 
and Moment), A., i, 249; (Tiffen- 
eau), A., i, 887. 

Ethylwfoamylmalonic aoid, and its ethyl 
ester (Tiffeneau), A., i, 387. 

2-Ethyl- 5-isoamylthiophon, and 8-(or 
4-)bromo- (Steinkopf, Augestad- 
Jensen, and Donat), A., i, 124. 

5 - 7 -Ethy lanilinopropyl-5-i*?amyl- 
barbiturio aoid (Dox and Yoder), A. v 
i, 950. 
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7 -EthyUnilinopropylis<*mylmalonic 
arid, ethyl ester (Dox and Yoder), 
A., i, 950. 

A r - E thy l-o- anisidim /3-hydroxy-, salts 
of (v. Braun and Seemann), A., i, 
146. 

9-Xthylanthracene, 10-cbloro- (Kroll- 
pfeiffer and Bransoheid), A., i, 
912. 

Ethylation with ethyl sulphate (Cade), 
A., i, 998. 

Ethylbemene, variations in physical 
constants of, from different sources 
(v. Auwers and Kollics), A., i, 99. 

Ethylbensene series, basic derivatives 
of (v. Braun and Blessing), A., i, 
1280. 

Ethylbenshydraside, 5 - bromo-2-a-hydr¬ 
oxy-, 5 -chloro- 2 -a-hydroxy- f and 
6 -nitro- 2 -a-hydroxy-, and their deriv¬ 
atives (Teppema), A., i, 258. 

Ethylbenzoylaeetio acid, a-bromo-, and 
a-chloro-, ethyl esters, action of 
hydrazine on (Macbeth), T., 1128 . 

ms-Ethylbinret (Biltz and Jelim'h), 
A., i, 1075. 

tt-Xthylbiuret, w-nitroso- (Biltz and 
Jelt&ch), A., i, 1075. 

Ethyl-j3-bromopropylbarbituric acid 
(Staudinger), A., i, 949. 

Ethyl- 7 -bromopropylmalonic acid, ethyl 
ester (Dox and Yoder), A., i, 950. 

Sthylbutylbarbiturio acids (Shonlb and 
Moment), A., i, 249 ; (Tiffeneau), 
A., i, 887 

Ethylbutylmalonio acid (Levene and 
Taylor), A„ i, 81. 

Ethyl-w- and -wo-butylmalonic acids, 
and their ethyl esters (Tiffeneau), 
A., i, 387. 

Sthylcarbaxnide, chloroacety 1-deri vati vc 
(Andreasch), A., i, 546. 

d- and r-Ethylcarbamidothiolsuccinic 
acids (Kallenberg), A., i, 247. 

JF-Ethyiearbazolc, 3-bromo- (Stevens 
and Tucker), T., 2146. 

3-iodo- (Stevens and Tucker), T., 
2147. 

Xthyleateehin tetramethyl ether 
(Drumm), A., i, 1221. 

Ethylohioroallylmalonic acid, diethyl 
ester (Hill and Fischer), A., i, 8. 

Ethyl 7 -chloropropyl ketone, and its 
semicarbazone (de Booser£), A., i, 
811. 

2-Ethyleinchonic acid, methyl ester 
(v. Braun, Gmelin, and Schul- 
thbiss), A., i, 836. 

9-Sthyldeoahydrooarbazolc and its salts 
(v. Braun and Ritter), A., i, 142. 

J&tylAmybcnirin (Danilov), A. j, 
680. 


5 -Ethyl- 6 - 7 -diethylaminoprepyibarWt* 
nrio aoid (Dox and Yoder), 4 ., i, 950. 

Ethyl- 7 -ditthylaminopropylmalonic 
acid, ethyl ester (Dox and Yoder), 
A., i, 950. 

9-Ethyl-9:10-dihydroanthraocnc, 
9-hydroxy- (Krollpfeiffbr and 
Bransoheid), A., i, 912. 

Ethyldiphenylaznine chloroplatinate 
(Gibson and Vining), T., 841. 

Ethylene, absorption - of, by chloro* 
sulphonic acid (TRAUBBand Justh), 
A., i, 641. 

reaction of bromine on (Norrish), 
T., 3006 ; (Stewart and Edlund), 
A., ii, 304. 

catalytic combination of hydrogen 
and, in presence of copper (Pease), 
A., ii, 472, 842. 

hydration of (Wibaut and Diek- 
mann), A., i,,1049. 
oxidation of (Blair and Wheeler), 
A., i, 1175. 

action of ozone on (Blair and 
Wheeler), A., i, 997. 
action of selenium oxychloride on 
(Frick), A., i, 890. 
derivatives, absorption curves of (Ley 
and Rinke), A., ii, 201. 
cftbromido, density of (Egerton and 
Lee), A., ii, 462. 

sulphides, and their derivatives 
(Delepinb and Eschenbrbnner), 
A., i, 743. 

estimation of, and its homologues 
(Tropsch and Philippovich), A., 
ii, 509. 

Ethylene, a-chloro-aj 8 £-£riiodo-, and 
aj 8 -dichloro-a£-cfaiodo- (Howell), A., 
i, 175. 

Ethylenedi&mine, formation of complex 
ions by solutions of silver salts and 
(Job), A., i, 307. 

Ethylenedicarbimide (Curtius and 
Hechtenbkrg), A., i, 1073. 

6:7-Ethylenedioxy-l-methyl-l:2:8:4- 
tetrahydroquinoline, and its salts 
(v. Bkaun, Seem ann, and Schul- 
theiss), A., i, 140. 

7 - 3 : 4 -Ethylenedioxvphenylpropyldi- 
methylamine, and its salts (v. Braun, 
Seemann, and Schulthbiss), A., i, 
140. 

6 :7-Ethylenedioxyquinoline methiodide 
(v. Braun, Seemann, and Schul- 
iheiss), A., i, 140. 
6:7-Ethylenedioxy-l:2:3:4-tctrahydro- 
quinoline, and its picrate (v. Braun, 
Petzold, Seemann, and Sohul- 
theiss), A., i, 137. 

Ethylenediphesylcarbamidc (Ourtius 

and Hechtenberg), A., i, 1074. 
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Ethylene giycel, monothalliurc deriv¬ 
ative (de Forcrand), A., i, 84. 

Ethylene glyool, dithio-, interaction of 
platinio chloride with (RAy), T., 138. 

Ethylene-oxide-cftspiro-9:10:9': 10-di- 
hydroanthraoene. See a-Anthra- 

pinacolin. 

Ethylenetrlcarboxylic acid (Staudinge r 
and Kreis), A., i, 439. 

Ethylformasyl (Walker), T., 2778. 

£-Ethylgalactoeide, extraction of 

(Charpentier), A., i, 540. 

Ethylglycerol, catalytic dehydration of 
(Delaby), A., i, 1171. 
epibroraohydrin, action of magnesium 
halides on (Delaby), A., i, 531, 
646. 

tribenzoate (Delaby), A., i, 289. 
triforrain (Delaby), A., i, 1171. 

1-Ethylglyoxaline, 5 chloro-, and its 
picrate (Sabasin), A., i, 711. 

8- Ethylguanine, and its hydrochloride 
(Tkaube), A., i, 1136. 

Xthylheptyhnalonic acid, ethyl ester 
(Sommaire), A., i, 388. 

9- Ethylhexahydrocarbazole, and its 
methiodide, and 7-amino- (v. Braun 
aiuf Ritter), A., i, 143. 

Ethylhexahydrodiphenylene oxide, 
amino-, and its salts (v. Braun), 
A., i, 104. 

y-Ethylhexane, y£-dichloro-, (de 
BooserR), A., i, 311. 

a-Etbyl-ft-hexanol, ^ hydroxy-, and its 
semicarbazone (Grignard and 
Dubien), A., i, 896. 

y-Ethyl-Ay-hexene, C-chloro- (de 
BooherR), A., i, 311. 

o-Ethy 1- A^ct/efohexeny lacetone , and its 
semicarbazone (Birch, Kon, and 
Norris), T., 1372. 

a-Ethylhexoie acid, and its carbamide 
and chloride (Tiffenkau), A., i, 
387. 

ethyl ester (Levenb and Taylor), 
A., i, 81. 

0-Ethylhexyl alcohol (Levenb and 
Taylor), A., i, 81. 

0'Ethylhexyl iodide (Leyene and 
Taylor), A., i, 81. 

/8-Ethylhexylene dC-oxide (de Boo- 
serR), A., i, 311. 

a- E thyl- 7 -hydroxypimelolaotone 
(Leu ohs and Nagel), A., i, 90. 

Ethylidene bromohydrin, and bromo-, 
and trimethyleue ether, brorao- 
(Hibbert and Hill), A., i, 439. 

Ethylidenebismalononitrile (Diels, 
Gartner, and Kaaok), A., i, 25. 

Sthy lidenebienitroanilinei, rfichloro- 
hydroxy-, constitution of (Wheeler 
and Smith), A., i, 948. 


Ethylidene glycerol, bromo* (Hubert 
and Hill), A., i, 489. 

Ethylidene glycol, preparation of eetere 
and ethers of (Consortium t&r 
Elkktrochemisoh* Industrie), 
A., i, 893. 

Ethylidene glyool, bromo- (Hibbert 
and Hill), A., i, 439. 

Ethylidenemalonie acid, ethyl ester, 
reduction of (Higginbotham and 
Lapworth), T., 1618. 

5 - E thy lidenerhodanine (Gbanacher, 

Gero, Ofner, Klopfrnstein, and 
Schlatter), A., i, 707. 

Ethylketen, bromo- (Staudinosr and 
Schneider), A., i, 465. 

Ethylmercurio me reap tides (Sachs, 
Antoine, and ScUlesingbb), A., i v 
1248. 

Ethylmorphine, chloro-, and its hydro¬ 
chloride (v. Kereszty and Wolf), 
A.,i, 941. 

£ Ethylnaphthindole-1:2-dione (Stau- 

dinger), A., i, 938. 

9-Ethyloctahydroearbasole (v. Braun 
and Ritter), A., i, 142. 

7 -Ethylpentan- 7 ’Ol*j 8 -one, and its 
derivatives (Locquin and Wouseng), 
A., i, 302. 

y-p-Ethylphenyl-n-butyric acid (Kroll- 
pfeiffer and Schafer), A., i, 343. 

a-Ethylphthalide, 5-amino-, 5-bromo-, 
and 5-chloro- (Teppema), A., i, 258. 

5-Ethyl-2-propiothienone, and its semi¬ 
carbazone (Steinkopf, Auoestad- 
Jensen, and Donat), A., i, 124. 

2- Ethyl-fi-propylthiophen (Steinkopf, 
Au(iE 8 TAD-Jensen, and Donat), A., 
i, 124. 

4-Ethylpyridine, and its salts (Tschit- 
schibabin and Oparina), A., i, 
1123. 

4-Ethylpyridins-3**5-dicarboxylic acid 

(Tschitschibabin and Oparina), A., 
i, 1123. 

3- Ethyl quinoline, and its salts (v. 
Braun, Petzold, Seemann, and 
Schulthbiss), A.,i, 137. 

a-Sthylsemiearbaside, and its salts and 
derivatives (Taipals and Smirnoy), 
A., i, 905. 

l-Ethyltetrahydronaphthalene, $ 
amino-, and its dsrivatives (v. Braun, 
Gruber, and Kirsohbaum), A., i, 
108. 

3-Ethyl-l:2:S:4- and 6:8tf:8-titMk- 
hydroquinolines, and their salts and 
derivatives (v. Braun, Petzold, 
Seemann, and Schultheiss), A., i, 
137. 

ISthylthiolanthraqaiaone, 3-hydroxy- 

(Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 988. 
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5-Etkjlthiolanthraqninone-l-butyl- 
sulphone (Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 
934. 

1 -Ethylthiolwopropylthiolanthra- 
quinones (Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 
933. 

Ethyl-o-toluidine, forrayl derivative 
(Mailhe), A., i, 458. 

Ethyl-o-tolylurethane, nitiation of 
(Ryan and Cullinane), A., i, 322. 

Ethylurethane, A-chloro-, and its salts 
(Traube and Gocrel), A., i, 189. 

Eucalyptus globulus , sesquiterpenes of 
oil of (Ruzicka, Pontalti, and 
Balas), A., i, 1217. 

Enonpine solutions, gel formation iu 
(Rona and Takata), A., i, 357. 

Eudalene, constitution of (Ruzicka and 
Stoll), A., i, 119. 

Eugenia pitanga , constituents of the 
leaves of (Coptetti and GonzAlez), 
A., i, 280. 

Eugenol, estimation of, in volatile oils 
(van Eck), A., ii, 702. 

n - and wo-Eugenols, ultra-violet absorp¬ 
tion spectra of (Thompson), T., 1594. 

Euhygrosoopic point (Schookl), A., i, 
899. 

Eutectic mixtures of volatile substances 
(Vasiliev), A., ii, 395. 

Evaporation, improved methods of 
(Becker), A., ii, 737. 

Evodia nU( 2 carpa i constituents of the 
fruit of (Asahina, Ishio, Kashi- 
wagi, Mayeda, and Fujita), A., i, 
638. 

Exeroise, effect of, on circulation and 
respiration (Lundsoaabd and Mol- 
ler), A., i, 502. 

Explosion, propagation of, in mixed 
gases (Dixon and Watls), T., 
1025. 

gaseous, pre-pressure interval in 
(Morgan), T., 1304. 
waves, formation of (Laffitte), A., 
ii, 472, 623. 

Explosives, high, calorimetry of (Robert¬ 
son and Garner), A., ii, 536. 

Extraction apparatus for large amounts 
of liquids (Franzen), A., ii, 683. 
for continuous extraction of solutions 
in the cold (Javillier and de 
Saint-Rat), A., ii, 628. 
for use with boiling solvents (Schaap), 
A., ii, 403. 

with device for solvent recovery 
(Twisselmann), A., ii, 850. 


F. 

Faeces, porphyrfa in (Papendieck), A., 
78 ?, 


Fasces, estimation of total phosphorio 
acid in (Grote), A., ii, 655. 

Faraday’s law (de Hemptinne), A., ii, 

121 . 

Famesol, synthesis of (Ruzicka), A., i, 
691. 

Fatigue, chemistry of (Rakestraw, 
Barley, and Hahn), A., i, 875. 

Fats, foimation of (Trrroine and Lob* 
stein), A., i, 633. 
in plant cells (Haehn and Kinttof), 
A., i, 426. 

synthetic, preparation and constitution 
of (Gilchrist), A., i, 297. 
enzyme action in' synthesis of 
(Spiegel), A., i, 723. 
in milk. See Milk, 
nutritive value of (Takahashi), A., i, 
977, 978. 

as precursors of acetone substances 
(Hubbard), A., i, 681. 
saponification of (Treub), A,, ii, 626. 
estimation of the acetyl value of 
(Powell), A., ii, 887. 
estimation of the bromine number of 
(Becker), A., ii, 886. 
estimation of the iodine number of 
(Margoschks, Baku, and Wolf), 
A., ii, 266; ( Rosenmund and Kuhn- 
iiicnn), A., ii, 886. 

Feathers, colour of (Mason), A., i, 509. 

Feeding-stuf&, replacement of proteins 
by urea in (Hon camp), A., i, 266. 
amino-acids of (Hamilton, Uyri, 
Baker and Grindley), A., i, 522. 

r/-r?/rZoFenchene (Scheming), A., i, 47. 

ris - and t ran s- a;>oFenchoc amphoric 

acids, and their derivatives (Namkt- 
kin and Chuchrikova), A., i, 677. 

Fenchone, absorption spectra of solutions 
and vapour of (Purvis), T., 2516. 
action of nitric acid on, and bromo- 
nitro- (Nametkin, Lubovcova, and 
Chocijriakova), A., i, 810. 

Fenchone, nitro-, reduction products of 
(Nametkin, Lubovcova, and 
Chochriakova ; Nametkin and 
Ciiochriakova), A., i, 810. 

Fenchyl alcohol, melting point of (Na¬ 
metkin aud Seuvanova), A., i, 
586. 

Fenchyl sulphite (Ruzicka and Liebl), 
A., i, 475. 

Fenchylene (Nametkin and Rushen- 
ceva), A., i, 692. 

Fenchylxanthio acid, ethyl ester, de¬ 
composition of (Nametkin and 
Seuvanova), A., i, 586. 

Fermentation, chemistry of (Neuberg), 
A., i, 171. 

influence of amines on (Orient), A., 
i, 171 
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Fermentation, alcoholic, action of ultra- 
violet light on (SOhngen and 
Coolhaas), A., i, 1042. 
action of metallic salts on (v. May), 
A., i, 1269. 

stimulation of (Soda), A., i, 517. 
by BotrytU cincrea (de Fazi), A., i, 
684. 

with yeast-cells (Abderhalden and 
Glaubaoh), A., i, 518 ; (Abder¬ 
halden), A., i, 518, 519 ; 
(Abderhalden and Sra), A., i, 
519. 

lactic, influence of copper on (Fonas- 
siek), A., i, 422. 

of sugars (W illstatter and Sobotka), 

A., i, 75. 

equivalence of acetaldehyde and 
glycerol in (Gehlk, Neuberg, 
Hirsch, and Reinfurth), A., i, 
171. 

Ferrioyanidee, estimation of, electro- 
metrically, with titanous sulphate 
(Hendrixson), A., ii, 781. 

Ferriozalic acid, salts, dissociation of 
(Burrows and Walker), T., 2741. 
Ferrithiocyanates (Scagliarini and 
TARTARiNr), A., i, 547. 

Ferrooyanides, electrometric titration of 
metals with (Treadwell and 
Chervet), A., i, 764. 
Ferromanganese as a catalytic fertiliser 
(Pioado and Vicente), A., i, 1276. 
Ferrous salts. See under Iron. 
Fertilisers. See Manures, artificial. 
Fibres, textile, use of, in qualitative 
analysis (Cole), A., ii, 94. 

Fibrin, reversibility of coagulation of 
(Barkan aud Gaspau), A., i, 
1036. 

hydrolysis of, in presence of ketones 
(Gortneu and Norris), A., i, 399. 
Fibrinogen, estimation of (Sta hunger ; 
Howe; Rusznyak and Bakat), A., 
ii, 890. 

Fichtelite (Ruzicka, Balas, and 
Schinz), A., i, 819. 

Films, spreading of (Harkins ami 
Feldman), A , ii, 127. 
thin, structure of (Adam), A., ii, 
539. 

Filters, carbon, elecfcroendosmosis 
through (Umetsu), A., ii, 299. 
cellulose, for viscous liquids (Gittbier 
and Sauer), A., ii, 850. 
quantitative, Buchner (Cross), A., ii, 
779. 

Filter-pomp, improved (Hickman), T., 
3414. 

Filtration, velocity of. See Velocity. 
Fish, glycogen content of (Kilborn and 
Maoleod), A., i, 270. 


Fish, fresh-water, respiration of (Gard¬ 
ner and King), A., i, 162, 727. 
marine, non-protein organic con¬ 
stituents of the blood of (Denis), 
A., i, 164. 

Fish oils, unsaturated fatty 'acids of 
(Brown and Beal), A., i, 647. 

Flames, electrical properties of( Wilson), 
A., ii, 677. 

as disperse systems (v. Weimarn), 
A., ii, 394. 

Flame, propagation of, in mixed gases 
(Payman), T., 412; (Payman and 
Wheeler), T., 1251; (Ellis), T., 
1435. 

propagation of, in mixtures of paraffins 
and air (Mason), T., 210 . 
bunsen, roaring of (Glaser), A., ii, 
141. 

coloured, production of (Manley), A., 
ii, 148. 

Flavanol-p-dimethylaminoanil, thio- 
(Arndt, Flemming, Scholz, and 
Lowensohn), A., i, 827. 

Flavanone, thio- (Arndt, Flemming, 
Sciiolz, and Lowensohn), A., i, 826. 

Flavanones, thio- (Arndt, Flemming, 
Scholz, aud Lowensohn), A., i, 826. 

Flavone colouring matters, absorption 
spectra of (Shibata and Kimotbuki), 
A., ii, 860. 

Flavonols, formation of anthocyanins 
fiom (Noack), A., i, 937. 

Flax waste, estimation of cellulose in 
(Budnikov and Solotarev), A., ii, 
266. 

Flores cinae. See Tansy. 

Florida earth, oxydase reaction (Koba- 
yashi and Yamamoto), A., ii, 693. 

Floridett, starch in (Mangenoi), A., i, 
276. 

Fluorene, spectrochemistry of (v, 
Auwkrs and Krollpfkiffer), A , 
ii, 101. 

picryl chloride (Efremov), A., i, 552. 

Fluorenequinone (Gomberg and Blicke), 
A., i, 915. 

Fluorene-9-snlphonie acid, sodium salt 
(Wedekind and StOssbr), A., i, 809. 

Flnorescein, colour of (Moir), A., ii, 
48. 

Fluorescence, effect of ultra-violet light 
on (Cale), A., ii, 204. 
and photochemistry (Lbvaillant), 
A., ii, 597. 

and radiochemistry (Perrin), A., ii, 
714, 810. 

and photochemical transformation of 
dye solutions (Pringsheim), A., ii, 
528. 

Fluorescent snbstanoss, apparatus for 
detection of (Moreau), A., ii, 208. 
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Fluor indinum salts (Kehrmann and 
Leuzinger), A., i, 488. 

Fluorine, atomic weight of (Moles and 
Claysra), A., ii, 149. 
spectrum of (Gale), A., ii, 803. 
oxidation with (Fighter and 
Humbert), A., ii, 562. 
Hydrofluorlo acid, estimation of, in 
presence of hydrofluosilicic acid 
(Brinton, Saryer, and Stoppel), 
A., ii, 783. 

Fluorides, influence of, in electrolytic 
oxidation (Rfus y Mir 6), A., ii, 
119. 

estimation of (Smitt), A.,ii, 35. 
Hydrofluosilicic arid, concentration of 
(Jacobson), A., ii, 561. 
estimation of, in presence of hydro¬ 
fluoric acid (Brinton, Sakver, 
and Stoppel), A., ii, 783. 

Fluorine organic compounds, refractivity 
of (Swart8), A., ii, 273. 

Fluorine detection and estimation: — 
detection of, in inorganic fluorides 
(Meulen), A., ii, 249. 
estimation of, in blende (Rocha- 
Sohmidt aud Kruger), A., ii, 782. 

Fluorone, l:6:8-frthydroxy- (Pratt and 
Robinson), T., 741. 

Fluorspar, quantitative decomposition 
of (Palit), A., ii, 861. 

Foods, physical chemistry of (Paul), 
A., i, 167. 

estimation of arsenic in (Hank), A., 

ii, 787. 

estimation of metals in, colori- 
inetricaily (Jarvinen), A., ii, 655. 

Formaldehyde, photochemical formation 
of (Balt, Heilbron, and Barker), 
A., i, 996. 

formation of, from carbonates (Thun- 
berg), A., i, 1271. 
from hydrocarbons (Schonfelder ; 
Blair and Wheeler), A., i, 
1175. 

from methane (Wheeler and 
Blair), A., i, 285. 
from ozone and hydrocarbons 
(Blair and Wheeler), A., i, 
997. 

preparation of (Bobrov), A., i, 300; 
(Wheeler and Blair ; Con¬ 
sortium fOr Elektroch EMisch k 
Industrie), A., i, 752. 
equilibrium between amino-acids and 
(SviDHLA), A., i, 181. 
condensation of benzidine and (Kondo 
and Ishida), A., i, 147. 
action of Grignard reagents on (Zieg- 

- lee and Tiemann), A., i, 30. 
action of hydrogen peroxide on (Bach 
and Generosow), A., i, 13. 


Formaldehyde, condensation of nitro- 
naphthylamines and (Morgan and 
Jones), A., i, 379. 

action of, on potassium sulphite and 
hydrogen sulphite (Estalella), 
A., i, 181. 

fixation and polymerisation of, by 
green plants (Sabalitsohka), A., 
i, 76. 

effect of, on blood-serum (Henley), 

A., i, 1253. 

action of, on serum proteins (KIjrten), 
A., i, 504. 

detection and behaviour of, in corpses 
(Bruning), A., ii, 442. 
estimation of (Blair and Wheeler), 
A., ii, 268 ; (Borgstrom), A., ii, 
797. 

estimation of, by oxidation (Gros), 
A., ii, 98. 

estimation of, in presence of copper 
sulphate (JakfA), A., ii, 442. 
estimation of, in formalin (Maoh and 
Herrmann), A., ii, 99. 
estimation of, in paraformaldehyde 
(Borgstrom and Horsch), A., ii, 
590. 

Formaldehyde, £-Mthio- (Hinsberg), 
A., i, 1056. 

Formaldehyde-protein (Rf.inrr and 
Marton), A., i, 615. 

Formaldehydesulphoxylio arid, sodium 
salt, estimation of, volumetrically, 
(Salkin), A., ii, 664. 

Formalin, estimation of formaldehyde 
in (Mach and Herrmann), A., ii, 99. 

Formanilide, decomposition of (Mailhe), 
A., i, 458. 

Formhydroximinic acid, ester of (Hou- 
ben, Pfankuch, and Kuhling), A., 
i, 1077. 

Formic acid, and its esters, preparation 
and rotation of (Pickard, Kenyon, 
and Hunter), T., 9. 
electrolytic dissociation of (Auerbach 
and Zeolin), A., ii, 55. 
thermal deconqiosition of the vapour 
of (Hinsiielwood and Tuple y), 
T., 1014. 

partition of, between ether and water 
(Auerbach andZEGLiN), A., ii, 61. 
decomposition of (Hinrhklwood and 
Hartley), T., 1333. 
in presence of alumina (Adkins and 
Nissen), A., ii, 309. 
catalytic decomposition of, in acetic 
anhydride (Schierz), A„ ii, 281. 
velocity of decomposition of, bjr 
sulphuric acid (Schierz), A., ii, 
230. 

electrolytic oxidation of (MAller), 
A., i, 743. 
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Formic add, catalytic dehydroxidation 
of (Miller and Keil), A., ii, 748. 
action of, on ethylglycerol (Delaby), 
A., i, 753. 

hydrolysis of proteins by (Zelinski 
and Sadikov), A., i, 721. 
distribation of, in tissues, after in¬ 
jection of sodium formylglycine and 
after sodium formate (Steppuhn), 
A., i, 1155. 

in urine of children (McNeal and 
Eldridge), A., i, 631. 
cuprous ammonium salt (Larson and 
Teitswortii), A., ii, 157. 
sodium salt, oxidation of, under pres¬ 
sure (Schrader), A., i, 87. 
ethyl ester, preparation of (Bishop), 
A., i, 1056. 

reaction of, with organomagnesium 
derivatives (Stapnikov), A. ,i,462. 
jB-cthylallyl ester (Delaby), A., i, 1171. 
derivatives, preparation of (Bapirchk 
Anilin- & Soda-Fabrik), A., i, 
1172. 

estimation of (Whittier), A., ii, 346. 
estimation of, gravimetrically (Auer- 
qach and Zeglin), A., ii, 95. 
estimation of, volumetrically (Uikin- 
Ljijbovzov), A., ii, 588 ; (Holm- 
berg and Lindberg), A., ii, 794. 
estimation of, in urine (Benedict and 
Harrop), A., ii, 96. 

Formio aeld, chloro-, ^Wchloroethyl 
ester (Farbenpabriken voum. 
F. Bayer & Co.), A., i, 86. 
y-chloropropj 1 ester (Dox and 
Yoder), A., i, 483. 
chloromono- and chlorodi-thio-, 
methyl esters (Arndt, Milde, 
and Eckert), A., i, 1080. 
dtthio-, salts and derivatives of 
(Levi), A., i, 996. 

Fomo- 07 -dimethyl-A 0 -butenylanilide 
(Claisen, Kremrrs, Roth, and 
Tietze), A., i, 1052. 

Formo-W-A0- wopentenylanilide ( Cl a i - 
sen, Kremerb, Roth, and Tieize), 
A., i, 1051. 

Foraoxyhflemin (Kuster and Willig), 
A., ii, 1031. 

a-Formoxypropylbensene, /3-bromo- 
(Schmidt, Schumacher, and Armijs), 
A., i, 645. 

Formulse and symbols (Walker), T., 
939. 

electronic, method of writing (Will- 
iamb), a., ii, 481. 

(Schmidt, ^chumacher*^ and Asmus), 
A., i, 645. 

Formylfcrmamidoxime (Houben, Pfan- 
kuch, and KIihling), A., i, 1078. 


p-Formylphenylarsinic acid, diethyl- 
hydrazone and phenyl methylhy ar- 
azone (Albert), A., i, 70. 

Fowls, chemical defence mechanism of 
(Crowdle and Shkrwin), A., i, 420. 
synthesis of ornithine in (Crowdle 
and Sherwin), A., i, 632. 
fasting, synthesis of glycine and orni¬ 
thine by (Bullowa and Sherwin), 
A., i, 733. 

Freezing point, measurements of 

(Keyes, Townshend, and Young), 
A.,ii, 376. 

of organic liquids (Timmermans), 
A., ii, 215. 

Frogs, behaviour of glycogen in (Lesser), 
A., i, 1154. 

Fuconamide (Clark), A., i, 16. 

Fucose, structure of (Clark), A., i, 16. 

Fuel, calorific value of various kinds of 
(Konovalov), A., ii, 217. 
absoiption of water by (Moore and 
Sinnatt), T., 275. 

motor, estimation of free sulphur in 
(Ormandy and Craven), A., ii, 
504. 

micro-analysis of (Gault, Nicloux, 
Pfeusch, and Guillemet), A., ii, 
788. 

Fulgides, halochromism of (Stobbe and 
Dietzel), A., i, 39. 

Fuller’s earth, oxydase reaction of 
(Kobaya.shi and Yamamoto), A., 
ii, 693. 

action of, on terpenes (Venable), 
A.,i, 474. 

Fulminic acid, mercury salt, decomposi¬ 
tion of (Langhans), A., i, 97. 

Fumarase, purification of (Tsuchi- 
habht), A., i, 1148. 

Fumaric acid, physical properties of 
(Weiss and Downs), A., i, 534. 
use of, in volumetric analysis (Lange 
and Kline), A., ii, 180. 
detection of, micro-chemically (van 
Itallie), A., ii, 97. 

Fumaric aoid, dihydroxy-. See Maleic 
acid, dihydroxy-. 

Fumaroles, of Alaska (Allen and Zixs), 
A., ii, 646. 

Fumaroyl jwroxide, decomposition of 
(Fichter and Fritsoh), A., i, 488. 

Fundultos , eggs of, effect of salts on the 
diffusion of acids and alkali into 
(Loeb), A., i, 72. 

Fungi, constituents of (Ivanov), A., i, 
735. 

formation of carbamide in (Ivanov), 
A., i, 520. 

in soils (Abbott), A., i, 1167. 
urea and urease in (Goris and Costt), 
A., i, 171. 
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Fungi, higher, chemistry of (Bard and 
Zellner), A., i, 987. 

Fnrfnraldehyde, formation and distill¬ 
ation of (Pervier and Gortner), 
A., ii, 884. 

blue colouring matter from (Paschkk) 
A., i, 699. 

Furfuraldehydediallylhydraaone 

(Diels), A.,i, 1079. 

Furfur&ldehydephenylhydr&zone oxide 
(Bergmann, Ulpts, and Witte), A., 
i, 893. 

Furfuryl aloohol, decomposition of (Pum- 
mbrer and Gump), A., i, 698. 

Furftirylcamphor (Wolff), A., i, 1109. 

Furfuryleyc/ohexanone (Wolff), A., i, 
1109. 

Furforylideneanthranilic acid, and 2- 
bromo-, action of acetic anhydride 
on (Ekeley and Rogers), A., i, 66. 

2-Fnrfurylidene-4-methylc7/r^hexanone 
(Wolff), A., i, 937. 

2-Farfurylidene-6-methylcycZohexanone 
(Wolff), A., i, 1109. 

2-Furforylidenemethyl-3-methylohrom- 
one (Heilbron, Barnes, and Mor¬ 
ton), T., 2567. 

2-Furfuryl-4- and -S-methykt/c/ohexan- 
onei (Wolff), A., i, 1109. 

Furnace, electric. See Electric furnace, 
gas combustion (Hedlky), A, ii, 876. 

Furylacetaldoxime (Asahina and Fu- 
jita), A., i, 239. 

Furylethylamine, and its derivatives 
(Asahina and Fujita), A., i, 239. 

<£-j8-FuryM&ctio acid, formation of, by 
Bacillus proteus (Sasaki and Otsu- 
ko), A., i, 517. 

a- and jS-Fusanols (Rao and Sun- 
borough), A., i, 588. 


G. 

Gadolinium, arc spectrum of (Kiess), 
A., ii, 518. 

ethyl sulphate, magnetic properties of 
(Jackson and Onnes), A., ii, 609. 

Galactose, structure of (Pryde), T., 
1808. 

ingestion of (Bodansky), A., i, 983. 
ditsopropylidene ether, and its tolu- 
ene-p-sulphonyl derivative (Frku- 
DENBERoand Hixon), A., i, 1179. 
phenylhydrazone and phenylmethyl- 
hydrazone, dimorphism of (Svan- 
berg), A., i, 442. 

detection of, biochemically, in presence 
of arahinose (Biudel and Char- 
peniier), A., ii, 882. 
detection and identification of (Cas- 
tellani and Taylor), A., ii, 265. 


^Galacto«e-o*hydroxymethylbcnahydr- 
azide (Teppema), A., i, 257. 

Z-G&lacturonolaotone, semicarbasone of 
(Kiliani), A., i, 1060. 

Gallaldehyde (Rosenmund), A., i, 226. 
acidity of (Nierenstein), A., i, 41. 

Gallium, atomic weight of (Richards 
and Craig), A,, ii, 495. 
spark spectrum of (Klein), A., ii, 
354.* 

separation of, from aluminium (Llord 
y Gamboa), A., ii, 642. 

Gallomolybdie acid, salts of (Fer¬ 
nandes), A., i, 1100. 

Gallotungstie acid, potassium salts of 
(Fernandes), A., i, 1100. 

G&llouranio acid, potassium salts of 
(Fernandes), A., i, 1100. 

Gallstones, solubility of (Rosin), A., i, 
270. 

Gardenia florida , colouring matter from 
the fruit of (Munesada), A., i, 77. 

Gas, electrolytic, ignition temperature of 
(v. Wartenberg and Kannen- 
berg), A., ii, 628. 

illuminating, combustible power and 
percentage of nitrogen in (Nicloux), 
A., ii, 578. 

Gases, magnetic rotatory dispersion in 
(Havelock), A., ii, 206. 
j8-rays produced in (Auger), A., ii, 
601. 

positive rays in (McHenry), A., ii, 
208. 

electrochemistry of (Lind), A., ii, 
676. 

active cross-section of molecules of, 
for slow electrons (Ramsauer), A., 
ii, 749. 

electrical discharge in (de Hemp- 
tinne), A., ii, 121. 
electric discharge in, using Tesla cur¬ 
rents (Fischer), A., ii, 283. 
disappearance of, under the electric 
discharge (Newman), A., ii, 684. 
passage of resonance radiation through 
(Compton), A.* ii, 280. 
thermal properties of (Cardoso and 
Coppola), A., ii, 832; (Cardoso 
and Bruno), A., ii, 833. 
thermal ionisation of (Broker), A., ii, 
820. 

heat capacity and entropy of (Urey), 
A., ii, 533. 

vapour density and heats of solution 
of (Vrevski), A., ii, 740. 
solubilities of (Taylor and Hilde¬ 
brand), A., ii, 315. 
apparatus for measurement of the flow 
of (Arkadiev), A., ii, 402. 
adsorption of, by copper (Pease), A., 
ii, 862. 
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0mm, adsorption of, by nickel (Gauger 
and Taylor), A., ii, 898. 
by oxide catalysts (Benton), A., ii, 
882, 888. 

by solids (Evans and George), A., 
ii, 296. 

velocity of reaction between liquids 
and (Becker), A., ii, 228. 
explosion of, pre-pressure interval in 
(Morgan), T., 1304. 
temperatures of combustion of (Pollit- 
zer), A., ii, 11. 

combustible, analysis of (Hauser), 
A., ii, 788. 

diatomic, chemical constants of 
(Partington), A., ii, 628. 
entropy and rotational specific beat 
of (Tolman and Badger), A., ii, 
830. 

low voltage arcs in (Duffendack), 
A., ii, 373. 

dissociated, arc spectra and ionisation 
potentials of (Compton), A., ii, 
350. 

ideal, properties of (Pavlov), A., ii, 
378. 

inert, radii of atoms of (Da vet), A., 
if, 847. 

mixed, volume and pressure of (Masson 
and Dolley), A., ii, 462. 
separation of, by diffusion (Hertz), 
A., ii, 297 ; (Fischer, Schrader, 
and Jaeger), A., ii, 742. 
effect of pressure on ignition of 
(Payman and Wheeler), T. f 
426. 

propagation of flame in (Mason), 
T., 210; (Payman), T., 412; 
(Payman and Wheeler), T., 
1251; (Ellis), T., 1435. 
propagation of explosion in (Pay- 
man and Walls), T., 420; 
(Dixon and Walls), T., 1025. 
natural (Henkich and Prell), A., ii, 
572. 

polyatomic, specific heat of, at low 
temperatures (Millar), A., ii, 374. 
rare (Mourku), T., 1905. 
free paths of electrons in (Spooner ; 

Minkowski), A., ii, 821. 
collision area of molecules of (Ram- 
sauer), A., ii, 629. 
radiation and ionisation potentials 
of (Hicks), A., ii, 209. 

0as-absorption apparatus (Morgan), A., 
ii, 337. 

0ms absorption and washing apparatus 

(Keller), A., ii, 850. 

0as analysis, use of phosphorus in 
(Holmes), A., ii, 332. 
in blood (Straub and Gollwitzer- 
Meier), A., i, 503. 


0as analysis apparatus (Tiddy), A., ii, 
694. 

absorption pipette (Saunders), T., 
2826. 

burette (Creighton), A., ii, 780. 
van Slyke (Shohl); A., ii, 573. 

0as electrode. See Electrode. 

Gas generator, simple attachment for 
(Spiegel), A., ii, 752. 

Gas mantles, incandescent, catalysts in 
the making of (Medsforth), T., 
1467. 

Gas reactions, heterogeneous (Hinshel- 
wood and Prichard), T., 2725; 
(Hinshelwood and Topley), T., 
1014. 

homogeneous (Hinshelwood and 
Prichard), T., 2730. 

Gauze dressings, detection and estima¬ 
tion of mercury in (Barral), A., ii, 
657. 

Geber, identity of (Holmyard ; Part¬ 
ington), A., ii, 148 ; (v. Lippmann), 
A., ii, 314; (Darm&taedter), A., 
ii, 628. 

works ascribed to (Ruhka ; Parting¬ 
ton ; van Deventer), A., ii, 683. 

Ged&nite, succinite and (Tschirgh, 
Aweng, de Jong, and Hermann), 
A.,i, 351. 

Gels, constitution of (Duclaux), A., ii, 
134. 

theory of (Bradford), A., ii, 470. 
diffusion of colouring matters into 
(Traube and Shikata), A., ii, 385. 
diffusion of electrolytes into (Stiles), 
A., ii, 743. 

influence of a dissolved crystalloid on 
the rigidity of (Michaud), A., ii, 
134. 

Gelatin,isoelectric point of (Price), T., 
410 ; (Wilson and Kern), A., i, 
68 . 

liquefaction of, by bacteria (Arnbsck), 
A., i, 170. 

cfleet of time on the properties of 
solutions of (de Iz aquiree), A., i, 
1145. 

adsorption of acids and salts by 
(Rakuzin and Henke), A., i, 
870. 

interfacial tension between solutions 
of, and toluene (Sheppard and 
Sweet), A., ii, 186. 
formation of Liesegang’s rings in 
(Schleussner), A., ii, 59. 
gels, structure of (Gortner and Hoff¬ 
man), A., i, 966. 

as a protective colloid (Gutbier and 
Zweigle), A., ii, 60. 
products of decomposition of (Gule- 
yitch) A., i, 1244. 
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Matin, action of solutions of acids, 
alcohols, and salts on (Rakuzin 
and GO nke ; Rakuzin), A., ii, 
465. 

equilibrium of hydrochloric acid and 
(de Iz aguirre), A., ii, 189. 
deaminised, combination of hydro¬ 
chloric acid with (Hitchcock), A., 

i, 1244. 

addition of, to silver concentration 
ceils (Audubert), A., ii, 286. 
precipitation of tannic acid by 
(Thomas and Frieden), A., ii, 
664. 

purification of (Knaggs, Manning, 
andScHRYVER), A., i, 1144. 
estimation of ash, arsenic, copper, and 
zinc in (Mehurin), A., ii, 891. 
estimation of nitrogen in (Gkrngross 
and Schaefer) A., ii, 653. 

Gentiobiose, constitution of (Haworth 
and Wylam), T., 3120. 

Goraniol in apples (Power and Chfs- 
nut), A., i, 278. 

action of light on acetone and (Scag- 
liarjni and Saladini), A., i, 
587. 

Germanium (Dennis, Tressler, and 
Hakce), A., ii, 769. 
crystal structure of (Hull), A., ii, 
869. 

isotopes of (Aston), A , ii, 499. 
extraction of, and detection of arsenic 
in the oxide (Dennis and Johnson), 
A., ii, 570. 

Germanium fctraiodide (Dennis and 
Hance), A., ii, 172. 
oxide (Nichols), A.,ii, 571. 

Germanium estimation 
estimation of, gravimetrically (Mul¬ 
ler), A., ii, ?3. 

Glands, physiology of (Asher and 
Schneider), A.,i, 410. 
lacteal, formation of lactose in (Hesse), 
A., i, 981. 

lymph. See Lymph glands, 
pancreatic, cadaver ine content of 
(Semenovitsch), A., i, 628. 

See also Pituitary and Suprarenal 
glands. 

Glass, fluorescence and coloration of, 
produced by 0-rays (Clarke), A., 

ii, 277. 

potential difference between, and 
electrolytes (Hughes), A., ii, 114. 
adsorption of toluene vapour by 
(Carver), A., ii, 129. 
wetting of, by mercury (Schumach er), 
A., Ii, 833. 

contamination of water by solution of 
(Collin* and Riffenburg), A., ii, 
83. 


Glass, borosilicate, effect of boric oxide 
on tbe properties of (Dimbleby, 
Hodkin, Parkin, and Turner; 
English and Turner), A., ii, 
410. 

lead, action of potassium carbonate ou 
(Richmond), A., ii, 687. 
sod a-lime, conduction process in 
(Kraus and Darby), A., ii, 118. 
soda-lime-silicate, action of water and 
steam on (Hodkin and Turner), 
A., ii, 242. 

analysis of bubbles in (General 
Electric Co., Ltd., Ryde, and 
Huddart), A., ii, 565. 
estimation of boron trioxide in 
(Dimbleby and Turner), A., ii, 
432. 

Gleditschia triacanthos , constituents of 
the fruits of (Aszkenazy), A., i, 
1044. 

Gliadin, from wheat, acid hydrolysis of 
(Vickery), A., i, 968. 

Globin, isoelectric point of (Osato), A., 
i, 160. 

Globulin, antagonism of albumin to 
(Brossa), A., i, 397. 
change of albumin into (RusznyAk), 
A., i, 1143. 

coagulation of gold sols by solutions of 
(Fischer ana Fodov), A., i, 616. 
artificial (Fanoon i), A., i, 1030. 

Globulins, physical chemistry of (Adolf), 
A.,i, 396. 

estimation of amino-acids in (Oparin), 
A., ii, 511. 

Glueina. See Glucinum oxide. 

Glucinum ( beryllium ), X-ray spectra of 
(McLennan and Clark), A., ii, 
51. 

excitation of X-rays in (Holtsmark), 
A., ii, 528. 

heat of oxidation of (Copaux and 
Philips), A., ii, 216. 

Glucinum oxide {glueina) from beryl 
(Britton), A., ii, 28. 

Glucinum organic compounds :— 
salts of organic acids (Meyer aud 
Mantel), A., i, 11. 

Glucinum separation:— 
separation of uranium and (Bkinton 
and Ellestad), A., ii, 257. 

Gluoodesose. See 2-Deoxyglucose. 

Glucokinin (Collip), A., i, 967, 1247. 

Gluconic acid, preparation of (Blanche- 
TifeKE), A., i, 539. 

mercurous salt, preparation of (Bert), 
A., i, 754. 

Gluoonyl-p-amnilic aoid (Lewis and 
Hamilton), A., i, 500. 

isoGlueosamine, constitution and deriv* 
atives of (Schmuck), A., i, 1062. 
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Gluoosan, constitution of (Cramer and 
Cox), A., i, 94. 

Glucosans, action of chloral on (Pictet 
and Rrichbl), A., i, 755. 

Gluoosazones, isomeric (Svanberg), A., 
i, 441. 

d- Glucose. See Dextrose. 

a- and 0-Gluooses, i ate of fermentation 
of (Willstatter and Sobotka), A., 
i, 75. 

0-Giucosidase, action of, on various 
glucosides (Willstatter, Kuhn, ami 
Sobotka), A., i, 1034. 

Gluoosides (Macbeth and Maokay), 
T., 717 ; (Karrer and Hurwitz), 
A., i, 93 ; (HArtssey), A., i, 589. 
constitution of (Irvine), T., 902. 
optical rotation of (Maltby), T., 1404. 
cyanogenetic (Wattiez), A., i, 1275. 
hydroc}anic acid, detection of, in plaut 
tissues (Rosenthaler and Seiler), 
A., i, 278. 

Gluoosides. See also 
Amygdalin. 

Arbutin. 

Betulin. 

t'entaarein. 

CKydenauthiii. 

Coumarigenin. 

Digitonin. 

Loroglossin. 

Monotropein. 

Monotropin. 

Rutin. 

Sinigrin. 

Sophorin. 

Verbenalin. 

1-0-tf-Glucosidoglycerol (Karrer and 
lIuRwirz), A., i, 93. 

< J-Glucosido-a- trimethyl ammonium 
hydroxide and salts (Karrer and ter 
Kuile), A., i, 93. 

Glucosimine, true nature of (Schmuck), 
A., i, 1062. 

a l-Glucosyl-2-glucose, and its deriv¬ 
atives (A. and J. Pictet), A., i, 755. 

Glut&eonie aoids, chemistry of (Thorpe 
and Wood), T., 62; (Goss, Ingold, 
and Thorpe), T., 327, 8342. 

Glutaoonodinitrile (Lespieau), A., i, 
751. 

Glutamic acid, condensation of glycerol 
with (BLANCHETlittE), A., i, 12. 

Glutamylglutamio acid, formation of 
(BlanohstiAre), A., i, 12. 

cyc/oGlutamylglutamic acid, formation 
of ( BlanchbtiAre), A., i, 12. 

Glutaratodipentamminecobaltio glu- 
tatate nitrate and nitrate (Duff), T., 
568, 570. 

Glutaric acid, 0-hydroxy-, ethyl ester 
(Lespieau), A., i, 751. 


Glutarodinitrile, 0-bromo-, and Its 
hydiobromide, and 0-hydroxy- (Les¬ 
pieau), A., i, 447. 

Glutathione (Hopkins and Dixon), A., 
i, 167 ; (Quabtel, Stewart, and 
Tunnicliffe), A., i, 1072. 
oxidation and reduotion potentials of 
(Dixon and Quastel), T., 2943. 
reduced, oxidation of (Dixon and 
Tunnicliffe), A., i, 416. 

Glutin, distinction between chondrin 
and (Rakuzin), A., ii, 667. 

Glyesmia, action of insulin in (Cha- 
banier, Lobo-Onell, and Lebrrt; 
Desgrez, Bierry, and Rathery), 
A.,i, 982. 

in kidney disease (Rosknbxro), A., i, 
1154. 

Glycerio acid, fermentation of (Lebbdey 
aud Polonski), A., i, 638, 634. 

Glycerol, formation of, in alcoholic 
fermentation (Abderhalden and 
Glaubach), A., i, 518; (Abdbr- 
halden and Snx). A., i, 519. 
optical constants of (Tsar), A., ii, 693. 
specific heats and entropy of (Gibson 
and Giauque), A., ii, 124. 
mutual solubility of alcohols, alde¬ 
hydes, and phenols with (McEwen), 
T., 2284. 

mutual solubility of ketones and 
(McEwen), T., 2279. 
condensation of glutamic acid with 
(BlanchetiAre), A., i, 12. 
equivalence of acetaldehyde and, in 
fermentation products (Gehle ; 
Neuberg, Hirsch, and Rein* 
furth), A., i, 171. 

alkyl derivatives, reactions of (Dx- 
laby), A., ii, 264. 

aa'-bUtriplieuylmethyl ether (Spxi- 
del and Toeldte), A., i. 381. 
glucosides of (Karrer and Hurwitz), 
A., i, 93. 

thallium derivative (dx Forcband), 
A., i, 84. 

Glycerophosphatase iu plant seeds 

(N£mec), A., i, 736, 882. 

Glycine, synthesis of, by fasting fowls 
(Bullowa and Sherwin), A., i, 
733. 

crystalline forms of (Brautlkcht and 
Ebbrman), A., i, 1001. 
hydrolysis of (Baur), A., i, 97, 
peptisation of (Zelinski and Sadi- 
kov), A., i, 1185. 

influence of, on the fermentative action 
of soja-bean urease (Kat 6), A., i, 622. 
ethyl ester, interaction of 00'-diohloro* 
diethyl sulphide, sulphone, and 
sulphoxide with (Cash more and 
McCombie), T., 2884. 
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Glycineanilide carbonate (Usherwood 
and Whiteley), T., 1086. 

Glycogen, formation and exchange of, 
in avitaminosis (Rubino and Col¬ 
lazo), A., i, 1153. 
constitution of (Irvine), T., 912. 
composition of (Sambo and Isajevi6), 
A., i, 656. 

decomposition of, by blood-serum 
(Fuchs and Het^nyi), A., i, 625. 
synthesis of, in the liver (C. F. and 
G. T, Cori and Pucher), A., i, 
1039. 

in liver of dogs of various ages (Gru- 
zewska and FaurA-Fr^miet), A., 

i, 267. 

behaviour of, in frogs (Lesser), A., i, 
1154. 

in invertebrates and fish (Kilborn 
and Macleod), A., i, 270. 
metabolism. See Metabolism, 
in tissues in diabetes (Ringer, 
Dubin, and Frankel), A., i, 
417. 

effect of insulin on, in animal tissues 
(Dudley and Marrian), A., i, 
978. 

estimation of, in yeast (Mayer), A., 

ii, 441. 

Glycols, diacetylenic (Wilson and II ys- 
lop), T., 2612. 

higher dipiimary, action of sulphuric 
acid on (Franke and Liebermann), 
A., i, 530. 

o-Glyools, action of dehydrating agents 
on (Danilov), A., i, 786, 787. 

ay-Glycols, formation of acetone com¬ 
pounds by (Boeseken and Hermans), 
A., i, 86. 

a3- and ac-Glycolf, oxidation of an¬ 
hydrides of (Franke and Lieben), 
A., i, 10. 

Glycol anhydrides, C 10 H, 8 O 8 , isomeric, 
and their derivatives, from oxidation 
of sabinene (Henderson and Robert¬ 
son), T., 1853. 

GlycolUo acid, preparation of, from para¬ 
formaldehyde (Hammick and Boekee), 
T., 2881. 

Glyoolysis in normal and diabetic blood 
(Denis and Giles), A., i, 1262. 

Glycosuria. See Diabetes. 

Glyouronic acid, synthesis of, from 
dextrose (Bergmann and Wolff), 
A., i, 649. 

phenyihydrazone, and its derivatives 
(Bergmann aud Wolff), A., i, 
650. 

Glycylalanine anhydride (Abderhal- 
den), A., i # 717. 

Glyeyl-iMeucylglycine (Abderhalden 
and Alkxr), A., i, 1071. 


Glyoxal, and its snlphate (Chsmxsohe 
Fabrik vorm. Weiler ter 
Meek), A., i, 896. 

ultra-violet absorption spectrum of 
(Luthy), A., ii, 520. 
Glyoxalbisphenylhydraione (Chemi- 
sche Fabrik vorm. Weiler ter 
Mber), A., i, 1060. 

l-Glyoxalid-2-one-5-carbozylio aoid, and 

its methyl ester (Karrer and Schlos- 
ser), A., i, 660. 

Glyoxaline, 2-mono and 2:5-dtbromo-, 
and their salts (King and Murch), 
T., 626. 

2:5-dichloro- (King and Murch), 
T., 625. 

Glyoxalines, formation of, from dibenz- 
amidoethylene derivatives (Win- 
daus and Langenbeck), A., i, 
147. 

quaternary salts of (Sarasin), A., i, 
710. 

Glyoxaline group, syntheses in the 
(Sarasin), A., i, 711. 

Glyoxalineamino-acetic acid, synthesis 
of, and its derivatives (Stewart), A., 
i, 486. 

Glyoxaline - 4-ca rboxy anilide , brom in - 
ation of (King and Murch), T., 621. 
Glyoxaline-4-c&rboxy-p-bromoanilide, 
and 5-mono- and 2:5-cft-bromo- (King 
and Murch), T., 624. 
Glyoxaline-4-carboxylic acid, 5-bromo-, 
and its nitrate ana ethyl ester (King 
and Murch), T., 628. 
Glyoxaline-5(4)-carboxylic acid, 4(5)- 
umino-, and 4(5)-nitro-, methyl esters 
and amides of (Windaus and Lan- 
genbkck), A., i, 386. 

Glyoxylic aoid, phenylhydrazones of 
(Bergmann ana Wolff), A., i, 650. 
Gold, dispersoid synthesis of (v. Wei- 
marn), A., ii, 869. 

colloidal, preparation of solutions of 
(Naumov), A., ii, 245. 
formation of, in silicic acid gels 
(Davies), A., ii, 140, 836. 
action of proteins on (Reznikoff), 
A., i, 615. 

analysis and constitution of (Kaut- 
zky and Pauli), A., ii, 329. 
sols, preparation of (v. Weimarn), 
A.,ii, 645. 

precipitation of, by alkaline globulin 
solutions (Fischer and Fodor), 
A., i, 616. 

protective action of potassium ole&te 
on, in alcohol-water mixtures 
(Ridbal and Bircumshaw), T., 
1565. 

catalytic action of (Hinshelwood 
and Toflby), T., 1020. 
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Sold, anodic oxidation of (Jirsa and 
BuryAnek), A., ii, 80, 173. 
fusion of particles of, with borax 
(Ehringhaus and Wintgen), A., 
ii, 390. 

diffusion of silver into (Weiss and 
Henry), A., ii, 59. 

Gold alloys with copper and silver, 
specific resistance of (Fischbeck), 
A., ii, 10. 

with iron, electrical conductivity of 
(Guertler and Schulze), A , ii, 
284. 

with silver, crystal structure of (Mc- 
Keehan), A., ii, 428. 

Gold silver chlorides (Wells), A., ii, 
32. 

Gold organic compounds 

ammonium halogen salts, complex 
(Gutbier), A., i, 1184. 

Gold detection and estimation:— 
detection of, with stannous chloride 
(Cole), A., ii, 94. 

estimation of, volumetrically (Pol¬ 
lard), A., ii, 660. 

Gold-fish, respiratory exchange in 
(Gardner and King), A., i, 162. 

Gossypio acid, and its derivatives 
(Fargher and Probkrt), A., i, 279. 

Gossypol, effect of, on protein digestion 
(Jones and Waterman), A., i, 962. 

Gossypyl alcohol, and its derivatives 
(Fargher and Probert), A., i, 279. 

Gout, origin and treatment of (Steu- 
del and Kllinghaus), A., i, 732. 

Granite, Dartmoor (Br am mill and 
Harwood), A., ii, 777. 

Grapes, methyl anthranilate in the juice 
of (Power and Chesniti), A., i, 280. 

Grape seed oil, hydroxy-acids from 
(ANDRft), A. f i, 437. 

Graphite, preparation and properties of 
(Pirani and Fehsk), A., ii, 317. 
pioperties of (Burns and HuLETr), 
A„ ii, 317. 

structure of (Simon), A., i, 908. 
crystal structure of (Hull), A., ii, 
869. 

molecular complexity of, at hijjh 
temperature (Jouniaux), A., ii, 
411. 

oxidation of (Simon), A., ii, 560. 

Grasses, precipitation of proteins in 
(O’Dwyer), A., i, 636. 

Grignard reaction, influence of solvents 
on (Majima and Kotake), A., i, 
150, 482. 

application of, to acetylenic com¬ 
pounds (Wilson and Hyslop), T., 
2612. 

Grignard reagents, permanence of (Gil¬ 
man and Meyers), A., i, 193. 


Grignard reagents, reducing action of 
(Buylla and Olay), A„ i, 198. 
influence of hydrochloric acid on the 
enolising action of (Bhagwat), T., 
1803. ♦ 

action of, on ethylenic hydro¬ 
carbons, A., i, 285. 

action of, on a-hydroxymethyl ke¬ 
tones (Locquin and Wousrng), A., 
i, 433. 

action of, on nitriles (Bruylants), 
A., i, 1003. 

estimation of (Gilman, Wilkinson, 
Fishel, and Meyers), A., ii, 272. 
Growth of rats, effect of air exposed 
to ultra-violet light on (Hume and 
Smith), A., i, 728. 

Guaiacol (Ruzicka, Pontalti, and 
Balas), A., i, 1217. 

Guanidinoaoetylphenylariinic acid, 

p - amino- (Albert), A., i, 70. 
Gnanidinopiperidine, 1-cyano- (Pelliz- 
zari), A., i, 1002. 

p Guanidinotoluene-m-sulphonie aoid, 

(Scon’ and Cohen), T., 3189. 

Guanine-8-propionic acid, and its methy- 
ester hydrochloride (Tkaube), A., i, 
1137. 

1-Guanylcarbamylpiperidine, and its 
picrate (Pellizzari), A., i, 1002. 
Guanylic acid, preparation and estim¬ 
ation of (Feulgkn and Rossenbeck), 
A., i, 494. 

Guanylnucleic acid ( Feulgen), A., i, 68. 
Guanylphenylcarbamide, and its salts 
(Pellizzari), A., i, 1003. 
Guanylphenylmethylcarbamide, and its 
nitrate (Pellizzari), A., i, 1002. 

Gum tragacanth as protective colloid 
(Gutbier and WAtekioh), A., ii, 
393. 

Gurjun balsam, sesquiteipenes of 
(Ruzicka, Pontalti, ana Balas), 
A., i, 1217. 

Gypsum, dehydration of (Jolibois and 
Lefebvre), A., ii, 417. 


H. 

Heematoidin (Fischer and Reindel), 
A., i, 718. 

Hematoporphyrin, absorption spectrum 
of (Go 10 ; HAri), A., ii, 277. 
Hemins, thioeyano* (Kustrr), A., i, 
1031. 

Heemocyanin (Quagliariello), A., i, 

68 . 

Hemoglobin, influence of a-rays on 
(Straub and Gollwitzer-Meier), 
A., i, 503. 

adsorption of gases by (Hill), A., i, 
869 ; (Adam), A., i, 870. 
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Hemoglobin, effect of carbon dioxide 
and acetio acid on osmotic pressure 
of (Wilson), A., i, 494. 
impermeability of collodion mem¬ 
branes for (Brinkman and v. 
Szent-Gy6royi), A., i, 974. 
kinetics of (Hartridgb and Rough- 
ton), A., ii, 746. 

combination of, with carbon mon¬ 
oxide and oxygen (Brown), A , i, 

964. 

combination between oxygen and 
(Adam), A., i, 617 ; (Bayliss), A., 
i, 618. 

digestion of, by pepsin (Dmochowski), 
A., i, 871. 

tryptophan and tyrosine content of 
(Kiyotaki), A., i, 399. 
distiibution of, in red blood cells 
(Gorter), A., i, 875. 
crystals of, from rodents (Krfm- 
macher), A., i, 494. 
relation of the function of, to respir¬ 
ation (Gesell), A., i, 1249. 
reduced, alkali-binding and buffer 
values of (Van Slyke, Hastings. 
Heidelbergeu, and Neill), A., i, 
162. 

estimation of, colorimetrically, 
(Wong), A., ii, 435 ; (Osgood and 
Haskins), A. t ii, 891. 

Duboscq colorimeter for estimation of 
(Newcomer), A., ii, 592. 

Hwmoglobinometer, Sahli’s new stand¬ 
ard For (Harkins), A., ii, 891. 

Haemolysis, chemical causes of ( Brink - 
man and Y. Szeni-GyOrgyi), A., i, 
1152. 

with alkali and alkaline earth salts 
(Beckmann), A., i, 505. 
effect of blood serum on (Ponder), A., 
i, 975. 

Hasmototraoarboxylio acids, See 

Pentanetetracarboxylic acids. 

Haamotrioarboxylio acids. See Pentane- 
ryS-tricarboxylic acids. 

Hafni um (Coster and Hevesy), A., ii, 
80, 171; (Hevesy), A., ii, 570. 
discovery of, and its properties (Hev¬ 
esy), A., ii, 645. 

chemistry of (Hevesy), A., ii, 769. 
presence of, in malacon and alvite 
(Goldschmidt and Thom ass en), 
A., ii, 174. 

in zirconium ores (Hevesy and 
JANT2RN), T., 3218. 
and celtinm (Hansen and Werner ; 
Coster and Hevesy), A., ii, 426; 
(Urbain ; King), A., ii, 645; 
(Anon. ; Braunbr), A., ii, 692. 
spectra of (Hansen and Werner), 
A., ii, 200, 807. 


Hafhium, £-series spectrum of ( Ikb ek), 
A., ii, 449. 

Rontgen ray spectrum of (Coster), 
A., ii, 807. 

Hair, manganese in (McCrak), A., i, 
415. 

Halides, structure of, in relation to com¬ 
pressibility of (Woodward), A., ii, 
414. 

anhydrous, preparation of (Oddo and 
Giachery), A., ii, 316. 
inorganic, reduction of (Ruff and 
Neumann ; Ruff and Wallstein), 
A., ii, 868. 

Halochromism (Skraup and Freund- 
lich), A., i, 667 ; (Moir), A., ii, 
809. 

Halogens, absorption and emission 
spectra of (Narayan and Gun- 
naya), A., ii, 351. 
chemical (onstants of (Henglein), A., 
ii, 124. 

and their hydrides, molecular structure 
and viscosity of (Schmidt), A., ii, 
147. 

reactivity of, in aromatic compounds 
(Rheinlander), T., 3099. 
action of ultra-violet light on the 
reactivity of, attached to the nucleus 
(Rosenmund, Luxat, and Tiede- 
mann), A., ii, 717. 

reactions of ketones with (Rice), A., 
ii, 18. 

action of, on the surface of metals 
(Tammann), A., ii, 624. 
action of, on phenylhydrazon^s 
(Humphries, Bloom, and Evans), 
T., 1766. 

inactivation of saccharose by (v. Euler 
and JOSEPH 80 N), A., i, 620. 
estimation of, electrometrically (Wil¬ 
lard and Fenwick), A., ii, 331. 
estimation of, in organic compounds 
(Macbeth), A., ii, 34. 
estimation of, in organic compounds 
in presence of sulphur (Leonard), 
A., ii, 177. 

apparatus for estimation of, in organic 
compounds (RftBKS), A., ii, 249. 
separation and estimation of, electro- 
lytically (Scbaz), A., ii, 331. 

Halogen atoms, lability of, in organic 
compounds (Macbeth), T., 1122; 
(Henderson, Hirst, and Mac¬ 
beth), T., 1130. 

hydrides, vapour pressure and crystal 
structure of (Henglein, Roth, 
and Andres), A., ii, 753. 
relation between the dipole moment 
and heat of sublimation of (Born 
and Kornfxld), A., ii, 291. 
ions, radii of (Davey), A., ii, 847. 
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Halogematiou (Datta and Chatterjee), 
A., i,845. 

o-Halogeno ketones, condensation of, 
with aldehydes (Bodforss), A., i, 41. 

Hameter, crystals of hemoglobin from 
(Krummacher), A., i, 494. 

Harieot beans. See Beans. 

Heart, effect of atropine and hyoscine on 
the (Heinrkamp), A., i, 1265. 
residual nitrogen m diseases of (Pri¬ 
bram and Klein), A., i, 1262. 
surviving mammalian, perfusion ex¬ 
periments with (Klewitz), A., i, 
978. 

Heat, atomic (van Atjbrl), A., ii, 124. 
specific (Padoa), A., ii, 10. 
of liquids (Hbrz), A., ii, 56. 
of polyatomic gases at low temper¬ 
atures (Millar), A., ii, 874. 
specific rotational, of diatomic gases 
(Tolman and Badger), A., ii, 830. 

Heat capacity, determination of (Mou- 
ref, Dufraisse, and Landrieu), 
A., ii, 585. 

of gases (Urey), A., ii, 533. 

Heat of activation of heterogeneous gas 
reactions (Hinshelwood and Topley), 
T., 1014. 

Heat of combustion (v. Weinberg), A , 
ii, 217. 

of carbohydrates (Karrer and Fior- 
oni), A., ii, 460. 

of nitro-compounds (Ritbcov and 
Severjanov), A., ii, 218. 

Heat of formation of hydrates (Bouzat), 
A., ii, 149. 

of isomorphous mixtures of organic 
compounds (Nagornov), A., ii, 461. 
of nitro-oompounds (Rubcov and 
Severjanov), A., ii, 218. 
of quinonoid compounds (Blasz- 
kowska), A., ii, 535. 
of solid solutions (Bruni ; Landrieu), 
A., ii, 535; (Bruni), A., ii, 612. 

Heat of oxidation of the alkaline ear th 
metals(GuNTZ and Benoit), A., ii, 126. 

Heat of solution, variation of, with 
temperature (Mondain-Monval), A., 
ii, 295. 

Heat of vaporisation, internal (Mills 
and Smith), A., ii, 377. 

Helium, formation of, in hydrogen dis¬ 
charge tubes (Piutti), A., ii, 20; 
(Piutti and Boggio-Lera), A., ii, 
69. 

model of the ortho-form of (Halfern), 
A., ii, 845. 

atom, models of (Kramers), A., ii, 
479; (Sommeefeld), A., ii, 
627. 

and ionisation potential (Silb&r- 
stein), A., if, 400. 


Helium atom, Langmuir model of, and 
its spectrum (Newbottlt), A., *11, 
399. 

atoms, abnormal, ionisation of (Hor¬ 
ton and Davies), A., ii, 4. 
spectrum of (Silberstein), A., ii, 46, 
595, 805; (Hicks), A., ii, 108; 
(Hughes and Lowe), A., ii, 804; 
(Raman and Canesan; Offer 
haus), A., ii, 805. 

band spectrum of (Takahashi), A., 
ii, 198; (Curtis), A., ii, 851; 
(Kratzer), A., ii, 595. 
effect of metallic coatings on the 
spectrum of (Janicki and Lau), 
A., ii, 669. 

Stark effect in spectrum of (Foster), 
A., ii, 198. 

effect of au electric field on the aeries 
spectrum of (Tschulanowsky), A., 
ii, 517. 

spectra and ionisation of (D&tardin), 
A., ii, 517. 

ionising potential of (Mackay), A., 
ii, 821. 

radiation and ionisation potentials of 
(Hicks), A., ii, 209. 
ionisation by collision in (Townsend), 
A., ii, 366. 

course of a-particles in (Bose and 
Ghosh), A., ii, 363. 
motion of electrons in (Townsend 
and Bailey), A., ii, 721. 
radiation voltages of electrons in 
(Davies), A., ii, 281. 
isothermals of, at low temperatuies 
(Martinez and Onnes), A., ii, 
734. 

equilibrium of liquid and gaseous 
phases of (Onnes), A., ii, 688. 
coefficients of slip and of viscosity of 
(States), A., ii, 613. 
light, use of, in refrsctometry 
(Schoobl), A., ii, 445. 
lecture experiment for obtaining, from 
air (v. Antropoff), A., ii, 851. 

fsoHelium, atomic structure of (Neu- 
berger), A., ii, 145. 

Hemicellulose (Pringshiim and Seif¬ 
ert), A., i, 998. 

HemicoUulos 6 i(CLAY 80 Nand Schryveb; 
Schryver and Thomas; O’Dwyer), 
A., i, 1066. 

m-Hemipinanilic add (Kuroda and 
Perkin), T., 2105. 

Hemipinio anhydride, condensation of, 
with phenol ethers (Bibtbzyokz and 
Krauer), A., i, 1209. 

Hen’s eggs. See Eggs. 

Heparene (Chapman), T,, 778. 

Heptaeyoiene, dtthio- (Heilbron and 
Heaton), T., 182. 
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Hept&decoic acid, and its salts 
(Heidusciika and Ripper), A., i, 
894. 

Heptanaphthenecarboxylic aoid, and its 

amide (Siuta, Hauber, and Schon- 
felder), A., i, 461. 

n-Heptane, a-bromo- and a-chloro-£- 
liydroxy- (v. Braun and Schir- 
macher), A., i, 1050. 
afly-tfnbromo- (Delaby), A., i, 289. 

rycfoHeptaneacetic acid, ajS-rf/bromo- 
(Baker and Ingold), T., 132. 

q/cZoHeptane-lil-diocetic acid, prepar- 
ation of, and its mono- and cfa’-bromo- 
and hydroxy-derivatives (Baker and 
Ingold), T., 128. 

cycZoHeptanehexacarboxylic acid, and 

its methyl ester (Mekrwein, Kiel, 
Klosgen, and Sciiocii), A., i, 
223. 

tra)is-cydo'&epia.nespirocyclo'pro'pa.ne-2:Z' 
dicarboxylio acid (Baker and In¬ 
gold), T., 130. 

Ci/c/oHep tanes^/roq/rZopropan - 2-ol-2:3- 
dicarboxylic acid (Baker and In¬ 
gold), T., 133. 

Heptane-ajSy-triol epibromohy d i in 

(Delaby), A., i, 289. 

Heptan- 7 -ol, a/8-dibromo- (Delaby), 
A., i, 289. 

Aayc-Heptatriene, structure of (Enk- 
laar), A., i, 738. 

Heptene aj8-glycol (v. Braun and Sciiir- 
macher), A., i, 1050. 

A«-Heptcne oxide (v. Braun and 
Schirmacher), A., i, 1049. 

A*-isoHeptenoic acid, a-cyano-, ethyl 
ester(v. Auwers, Jordan, Meissner, 
and Seydel), A., i, 663. 

A«-Hepten- 7 -ol (Delaby), A., i, 84. 

Heptylbarbituric acid, ethyl ester 
(Sommaire), A., i, 388. 

cycfoHeptylideneacetic acid, and its 
silver salt (Baker and Ingold), T., 
132. 

Heptylmalonic aoid, ethyl ester (Som¬ 
maire), A., i, 388. 

Herrings, composition of the ova of 
(Stetjdel and Takahashi), A., i, 
729. 

weight of ova and spermatozoa of 
(Steudel), A., i, 1257. 

Heteroalbnmose (Zunz and Gyorgy), 
A., i, 259. 

Heusler alloys, crystal structuie of 
(Young), A., ii, 640. 

Hexa-acetatodihydroxo-acetamidetri- 
chromi-salts (Wkinland and 

Hachenburg), A., i, 447. 

Hexa-aoetatodihydroxodiacetamidetri- 
chromiohloride (Wkinland and 

Hachenburg), A., i, 447. 


Hexa-acetatodihydroxodicarbamidetri- 
chromi-salts (Weinland and Hachen¬ 
burg), A., i, 446. 

Hexa-acetatodihydroxosesquicarb- 
amidetrichromichloride (W einland 
and Hachenburg), A., i, 446. 

Hexa-acetatodihydroxotricarbamidetri- 
ferri-salts (Wkinland and Haohen- 
burg), A. f i, 446. 

Hexa-acetatodihydroxotrithiocarb- 
amidetrichromi-salts (Wkinland and 
Hachenburg), A., i, 446. 

Hexa-acetatohydroxoaquotricarbamide- 
trichromidiacetate (Weinland and 
Hachenburg), A., i, 446. 

A9.‘i4-HexadecahydrO'9:10-benzoph6n- 
anthrene (Sciirauth and Oorig), 
A., i, 1086. 

Hexadecylene-a)3-oxide (v. Braun and 
Schirmacher), A., i, 1186. 

Hexahydroanisylcamphor (D&trie), 
A., i, 1214. 

Hexahydrocarbazole-9-carboxylic acid, 

10:ll-efo‘hvdroxy- (Perkin and 
Plant), T., 692. 

Hexahydrowccoumaranone (Coffey), 
A., i, 696. 

Hexahydrodigitaligenin, and its acetyl 
derivative (Windaus and Bandte) 
A., i, 1107. 

Hexabydrodigitaligenone, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Windaus and Bandte), A., i, 
1107. 

Hexahydrodiphenylene oxide, and 
amino- aud nitio- and their salts and 
derivatives (v. Braun), A., i, 103. 

Hexabydrohomocoralyne. See Homo- 

coralydine. 

Hexahydro-a-hydrindone. and its deriv¬ 
atives (Windaus, Huckel, and 
Reverey), A., i, 220. 

5:6:: 7:12:12«-Hexahydro-a-naphth- 
acridine-7-carboxylic acid, and its 
derivatives (v. Braun and Wolff), 
A., i, 144. 

Hexahydro-o-phthalic acid (Windaus 
and Ehrenstkin), A., i, 895. 

Hexabydrophthalide (Windaus, Klan- 
iiardt, and Reverey), A., i, 
111 . 

Hexabydrotoluic acids, configurations of 
(Skita), A., i, 460. 

Hexahydrotoluidines. See Methyl cyclo- 
hexylamines. 

Hexahydrotyrosine, and its salts and 
derivatives (Waser and Brauchli), 
A., i, 337. 

;?-Hexaldebyde, ay-di hydroxy-, and its 
derivatives (Helferich and Russk), 
A., i, 301. 

Hexamethylenetetramine (Pummerer 

and Hofmann), A., i, 759. 
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Hmtnethylenetatfiunifc* , crystal struc • 
tare of (Dickinson and Raymond), 
A., i, 308. 

complex ions formed by silver salts 
and (Job), A., i, 902. 
compound of, with trichloroacetic 
acid (Debucquet), A., i, 1185. 
as a fertiliser (Blanch, Geilmann, 
and Giesecke), A., i, 171. 
action of, on plants (E. and G. 

NicolAs), A., i, 77. 
chromi-, ferri-, and vanadi-thio- 
cyanfttes (Soagliarini and Tar- 
tarini), A., i, 547. 
hydroferrocyanide (Cumming), T., 
2458. 

mercuric compounds of (Douris and 
Beytout), A., i, 188. 
as a reagent in analysis (Cole), A., ii, 
660. 

Hexamethylenetetramine, trfrac h loro* 
(Buratii), A., i, 97. 

Hexamethylenetetramine-betaine, and 

its salts (Bokdecker and Sepp), A., 
i, 188. 

Hex&methylguanidinium iodide 

(Lecher and Graf), A., i, 761. 

Hexame thyltriamy lose (Pringbheim 
and .Goldstein) A., i, 899. 

Hexamminecobaltic Balts. See under 
Cobalt. 

Hexamminemagnesium bromide. See 
under Magnesium. 

rycZoHex&n-l^-diol, and its acetate 
(Godchot), A., i, 327. 

^ye/oHexandioneke tazine -2:2' diphenyl - 
hydrazone (Coffey), A., i, 804. 

Hexane, ojB^-iribromo- (Delaby), A., 
i, 289. 

•cycfoHexane, refractive index of 
(Gifford and Lowry), A., ii, 705. 
catalytic dehydrogenation of (Zelin- 
ski and Pavlov), A., i, 767. 
solubility of, in liquid sulphur dioxide 
(Seyer and Dunbar), A., i, 313. 

rycfoHexanei, l:4-dzbromo-, stereoiso- 
meric (Uspenski and Turin), A., i, 
666 . 

«ycfoHexane-l - aoe tic-2 -propionic acid, 

and its derivatives (Helper) A., i, 
1229. 

cycfoHexane-Dl-diaeetio aoid, a-cyano-, 
w-imide (Birch and Kon), T., 2445. 

cyr/oHexane-3 :6-dione-1:2-dicar boxylic 
acid, methyl ester and dinitrile, and 
their salt s and derivatives (H rlferich 
and Boden bender), A.,i, 678. 

isc * and trans-cydoKexa.nespiro-1 -hydr- 
oxycycZopropane-l:2-dicarboxylic 
aoidi, preparation and derivatives 
of (Lanfear and Thorpe), T., 
2868. 

cxxiv. ii. * 


5-cycloJLexa,netpirodicyclopenta&-&*<m6~ 
1-carboxylic acid. See 5-cycZoHexane- 
$pmx2^cZ<^A a -penten-3-ol-l-carb- 
oxylic acid. 

d-cytfZoHexane^iVocfo’cycZopentan-S-one- 
i:2-dicarboxylic acid. See 6 -cyclo- 
Hexanespirodwn/cZ0-A a -penten-3-ol- 
1:2-dicar boxylic acid. 

5-cycloJl6xa.iiespirodicyclo-A 2 -'peiiteiie, 
l:3-cZihydroxy-, and its broino-deriva- 
tives (Ingold, Seeley, and Thorpe), 
T., 870. 

5-cyrloKexa,nespirodicyclo-A % -’p*nteiL-&- 
ol-l-carboxvlio acid, ethyl ester, and 
its seraicarbazone (Ingold, Seeley, 
and Thorpe), T., 872. 

5-cyc/oHexanespi>o^icyc/o-A 1 -penten- 
3*ol- 1-carboxylic acid, 4-mono-, 2:4-cZi- 
and 2:2:4-Zn-bromo- (Ingold, Seeley, 
and Thorpe), T., 868 . 

5-cyclo-Jlexa,neiipirodicycloA t -'peRten- 
3ol-l:2-dicarboxylic acid, diethyl 
ester, and its semicarbazone (Ingold, 
Seeley, and Tiiorpe), T., 873. 

5-n/rZoHexanef<pzm7?cycZo-A a -penten- 
3-ol-l:2-dicarboxylic acid, 4-mono-, 
and 2:4-rZZ-biomo- (Ingold, Seeley, 
and Thorpe), T., 868. 

5-c</rZoHexane.s7?zror/yc/o-A 2 -penten-3-ol- 
l:4-dione, aud its deiivatives (In- 
gold, Seeley, and Thorpe), T., 
864. 

cf/cZoHexanesulphonic acid, potassium 
salt, preparation of (Clutterbuok 
and Cohen), T., 2511. 

Hexan-y-ol, oj3-rftbromo> (Delaby), 
A.,i, 289. 

n/cZoHexanol, oxidation of (v. Braun 
and Lemke), A., i, 3. 
ester from phosphoric acid, and its 
salts (Komatsu and Kumamoto), 
A., i, 205. 

cycZoHexanol, amino-, and its hydro¬ 
chloride (Sendekens and Abou- 
lknc), A., i, 919. f 

2-bromo-, and its phenylurethane 
(Bedos), A., i, 780. 

2 -bromo-, and its formate (Schmidt, 
Schumacher, and Asmus), A., i, 
645. 

2-chloro-, and its phenylurethane 
(Godchot), A., i, 327. 

cy<*ZoHexan-2*ol-l-aoetic acid, and its 
salts and amide (Coffey), A., i, 696. 
rz/c/oHexanolacetobenzohydrazide 
(Coffey), A., i, 696. 

rycZoHexanolacetohydrazide (Coffey), 
A., i, 696. 

cyc/oHexanolacetolactone. See Hexa- 
hydrowocouuiaranone. 

q/cZoHexanolacetophenylhydr azide 
(Coffey), A., i, 696. 
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c ycfoHexanol * I - carboxy lanilide (Pas- 

serini), A., i, 1014. 

c//(’ioHexanol-2-malonhydrazldic acid, 
ethyl ester (Coffey), A., i, 696. 

2-cyc/oHexanol-2-malonic aoid, deriv¬ 
atives of (Coffey), A., i, 696. 

Hexaaulphamide (Macbeth and Gra- 
ham), A., ii, 855. 

Hexatriose, preparation of (Ling and 
Nanji),T., 2678. 

Aa-Hexene, B-bromo- (Bourguel), A., 
i, 1170. 

A0-Hexene-a-carboxylic acid, deriv¬ 
atives of (v. Auwers, Meissner, 
Seydel, and Wisskbach), A., i, 
748. 

Ay-Hexenoio acid, B-hydroxy-, ethyl 
ester (Zempl£n), A., i, 437. 

A a -Hexen- 7 -ol (Delaby), A., i, 84. 

Ay-Hexen-B-one, and its p-nitvophenyl- 
liydrazone (Prinosheim and Leibo- 
witz), A., i, 1053. 

rycfoHexenylacetone, synthesis of 
(Birch, Kon, and Norris), T., 1370. 

A l -C 2 /rfoHexenylaoetonitrile, condens¬ 
ation products of (Birch and Kon), 
T., 2444. 

2- A 1 -cycZoHexenylc7/c/ohexanone, and 
its semicarbazone (v. Braun and 
Ritter), A., i, 142. 

/soHexoamide, ap-dibvomo- (v. Auweus, 
Meissner, Skydkl, and Wisskbach), 
A., i, 749. 

Hexoic acid, and its derivatives (Dakin), 
A., i, 746. 

7i-Hexoic acid. ByS^rt'hydroxy-, barium 
salt and hvdrazide (Zemplj^n), A., i, 
437. 

Hexone bases, sepaiation of, from 
protein hydrolysates (Foster and 
Schmidt), A., i, 963. 

Hexosephosphoric acid, new ester of 
(Robison), A., i, 86. 
esters, in ossification (Robison), A., i, 
730. 

dZ-isoHexoylglycyWMeucylglycine, a- 
bromo-, and its ethyl ester (Abder- 
halden and Alker), A., i, 1072. 

cycfoHexylacetic acid, a-broino-, ethyl 
ester (v. Braun end Kaiser), A., ], 
1187. 

B-Hexylacrylic acid, a-c> ano-, ami its 
amide (Curtis, Day, and Kimmins), 
T., 3137. 

w-Hexylamine picrolonate (Karhkr and 
Smirnov), A., i, 122 

eye/oHexyl-B-p-aminophenylethylamine, 
and its salts and derivatives (v. Braun 
• and Blessing), A., i, 1231. 

c^foHexylbenzylamine, and its hydro¬ 
chloride and derivatives (v. Braun, 
Blessing, and Zobel), A., i, 1088. 


ci/c/oHexylene, di- and £n-thiocarbonates, 
and the pyridylhydrazone of the 
former (Mills and Schindler), T., 
320. 

n/c/oHexylethylene oxide (v. Braun 
and Kaiser), A., i, 1187. 

B-Hexylglutar amide, oa'-dicyano- (Cur¬ 
tis, Day, and Kimmins), T., 
3136. 

B-Hexylglutarimide (Curtis, Day, and 
Kimmins), T., 3137. 

c//r/oHexylglycollic acids, and their 
derivatives (Freudenbeug, Brauns, 
and Siegel), A., i, 216. 

Hexylheptylcarbinol, and its derivatives 
(v. Braun and Koohendorfer), A., 
i, 1199. 

o-ci/^^Hexyki/c/ohexanol. See Di cyclo- 
liexyl, 2-hydroxy-. 

2-cyrioHexylct/dohexanone, * and its 
derivatives (v. Braun, Gruber, 
and Kirschbaum), A., i, 107. 
and its seimcarbazone (Bedos), A., i, 
1195. 

c//c/oHexyl-B-p-hydroxyphenvlethyl- 
amine, and its salts and dibenzoyl 
derivatives (v. Braun and Blessing), 
A., i, 1231. 

a - cijcloKexy lidene wohep tonit rile (Birch 
and Kon), T m 2446. 

n/c/oHexylidenesuccinic acid (Ingold, 
Seeley, and Thorpe), T. f 866. 

e-c^c/oHexy lmethylethylaniline , and its 
picrate (v. Braun), A., i, 839. 

CT/r/^Hexyl-y-phenoxybutylamine, and 
its salts and nitroso-derivative (v. 
Braun, Blessing, and Zobel), A., i, 
1088. 

T'-fT/r/oHexyl-Aa-propinene, preparation 
of, and its compounds with metallic 
salts (Bourguel), A., i, 1170. 

Hide powder, effect of amino-acids on 
the equilibrium of tannin with 
(Moeller), A., i, 1154. 

Hippuric acid, synthesis of, from benzoic 
acid in the organism (Morgulis, 
Pratt, and Jahic), A., i, 629. 
synthesis of, in the kidneys (Snapper, 
Grunbaum, and Neubekg). A., i, 
730. 

synthesis and elimination of, in the 
organism (Griffith and Lewis), 
A., i, 1261. 

enzymic hydrolysis of (Clemenii), 
A., i, 1246. 

and its homologues, hydrolysis of, by 
histozyme (Smorodinoev), A., i, 
269. 

ammonium, lithium, potassium, and 
sodium salts (Corfield and Mel- 
huish), A., i, 1010. 

Hippuricase (Clementi), A., i, 1246 . 
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Histidine, detection of, in proteins 
( Brunswick), A., ii, 692. 

Hietosyme (Smorodincev), A., i, 269, 
722, 723. 

Hodgkinsonite, from Franklin, New 
Jersey (Gordon), A., ii, 647. 

Hofmann reaction, application of, to 
substituted carbamides (Elliott), T„ 
804. 

Homocamphenilone, and its semicarb- 
azone (Lin*), A., i, 1105. 

ci*-Homocaronic acid, and its silver salt 
(Si mon.sen and Rau), T., 656. 

Homocoralydine, and its hydriodide 
(Schneider and Nitze), A., i, 702. 

Homocoralynesulphopropionic acid, 
and its salts (Sciineideu and Nitze), 
A., i, 701. 

Homogeranyl-ethinylmethylcarbinol. 

See Dehydro-'/l-uerolidol. 

a-Homonaphthyldiethylamme, and its 
picrate (G. M. and It. Rohinson), T., 
543. 

Homophorone (Ekelry and Howe), A., 
i, 997. 

’ Homophthalic acid, preparation of, and 
4-nitro, and its methyl ester (In- 
gold and Piggott), T., 1497. 

Hombphthalic anhydride, action of n - 
phonylenediamine on (Bistuzycki 
and Fassler), A., i, 848. 

a-Homopiperonal, and its derivatives 
(Nagai), A., i, 225. 

Homopiperonylmethylamide (Kindler, 
Birghard, Finndoiif, Dehn, 
Giese, aud Korptno), A., i, 572. 

Homopiperonylthiomethylamide (Kind- 
lkr, Burghard, Finndorf, Deiin, 
Giese, and Kording), A, i, 572. 

Honiaranthus flavescens and vmjatus , 
oils front (Tenfold), A., i, 693. 

Homo-1:2:3:4-te trahydroquinoline, and 
1-cyano-, and their derivatives (v. 
Braun and Seemann), A.,i, 147. 

a.s-HomotetrahydroLwquinoline, syn¬ 
thesis of, and its salts (v. Braun, 
Zorel, and Blessing), A., i, 371. 

Homotetrophan(v. Braun and Si ucken- 
schmidt), A., i, 947. 

Homothionaphthon, 4-hydroxy-. See 
2:l-Benzthiopj'ran, *1-hydroxy-. 

Homo-o-xylylene bromide, synthesis of 
(v. Braun and Zobel), A., i, 1199 ; 
(v. Braun, Zobel, and Kuhn), A , 
i, 1201. 

Hongay oil (Dkbai, Sudborough, and 
Watson), A., i, 995. 

Hops, preservative principles of (Pyman, 
Kogeuson, and Walker), A., i, 78 ; 
(Walker), A., ii, 668. 

Hordern,, identity of bynin and (LtiERs), 
A., i, 398. 


Hordenine, influence of, on gaseous ex¬ 
change (Abelin), A., i, 874. 

Horn, hydrolysis of, by strong sulphuric 
acid (Salkowski), A., i, 259. 

Horse, calcium and phosphoric acid 
metabolism in the (Scheunrrt, 
Soiiattke, and Weise), A., i, 975, 
976. 

blood of. See Blood. 

Horsehair, pigment in (Tutschku), A., 
i, 509. 

“ Hsiung oh’uang,” constituents of 
(Mtirayama aud Itagaki), A., i, 
637. 

Humic aoid, constitution of (Fuchs), A., 
i, 1006. 

Humic acid, chloro- (Eller, Rerdikc- 
kerhoff, and Saengkr), A., i, 544. 
semi nitro-, and nitrohydroxy- (Eller, 
Meyer, and Saengkr), A., i, 541. 

Humic acids (Eller, Saknger, Wenzel, 
Seiler, and Pieper), A., i, 542 ; 
(Eller, Meyer, and Saenger), A., 
i, 543; (Kller, Herdieckkrhoff, 
and Saenger), A., i, 544. 
structure and formation of (Marcus- 
son), A., i, 353. 

synthetic, and their derivatives 
(Stambkrger), A., i, 1006. 

Humic substances from coal (Pieitre), 
A., ii, 692. 

Humus, extraction of, from soils (Piet- 
tre), A., i, 736. 

estimation of, in soils (Agafonofk), 
A., ii, 668. 

Hyiirinthw oriental is, dextrin reserve in 
(Colin and Bklval), A., i, 885. 

Hydantoylhydrazide (Fosse, Hag^ine, 
and Dubois), A., i, 938. 

w-Hydantylscatole (Majima and Ko- 
takk), A., i, 156, 495. 

Hydnum vcr^ipcllc, constituents of ( Bard 
and Zelln hr), A„ i, 987. 

Hydrangea horlensts , hydrogen-ion con¬ 
centration in the soil in relation to the 
flower colour of (Atkins), A., i, 1162. 

Hydras tine, ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum of (Steiner), A., ii, 107. 

Hydrates (Willstatter and Kraitt), 
A., ii, 167, 493. 

constitution of (Lembert), A., ii, 313. 
beat of formation of (Bouzat), A., ii, 
149. 

Hydration, discontinuity of the piocess 
of (Davis and Eyre), A., ii, 838. 
of ions (Baboroysky), A., ii, 288, 
532. 

of salts, determination of, by a 
radioactive method (Terrey and 
Jolly), T., 1979. 

Hydratropio acid. See a-Phenylprop- 

ionic acid. 
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Hydrazidoglutarylaminoacethydrazide, 

ethyl ester, and its derivatives (Cur- 
Tiua and Hechtenbebg), A., i, 1069. 

Hydrazidosueemylglyeinehydraiine, 
and its derivatives (Curtius and 
Hechtenberg), A., i, 1072. 

Hydrazine, preparation of (Joyner), T., 
1114. 

equilibrium of ammonia and (Fried¬ 
richs), A., ii, 856. 
chlorite (Levi), A., ii, 406. 
rZ&hydrochloride, crystal structure of 
(Wyckoif), A., ii, 155. 
complex indium salts with (Tscur- 
gaev), A., ii, 774. 

sulphate, preparation of (Orelkin, 
CHLoriN, and Tscherniaev), A., 
ii, 406. 

Hydrazines, halogenated aromatic 
(Votocek and JirO), A., i, 961. 

Hydrazinedioarhonamides containing 
sulphur, ring closure with (Arndt 
and Bielich), A., i, 611. 

Hydrazinediearbonthioamide, action of 
hydrazine on (Arndt and Bielich), 
A., i, 611. 

Hydrazinedioarbothionamides, action of 
acetic anhydride on (Uuha), A., i, 
607. 

5-Hydrazinoacridine (Farrwerkk 
vorm. Meistek, Lucius, & Bkun- 
ing), A., i, 1131. 

Hydrazinoacrylic acid, cyano-, ethyl 
ester, and its acetone derivative 
(Diels, Gartner, and Kaack), A., i, 
25. 

Hydrazino 5:5-b*sacridine (Fa rbwerke 
vorm. Meister, Lucius, & Bruning), 
A., i, 1131. 

Hydrazobenzene hydroferrocyanide 
(Cumming), T., 2462. 

Hydrazo-compounds, o-nitro- (Michele 
and Mario Giua), A., i, 608. 

Hydrazomethylfuraz an (Ponzio and 
Ruggkri), A., i, 854. 

oa'-Hydrazonaphthalene (Cumming and 
Steel), T., 2467. 

Hydrazones, oxidative fission of (Berg- 
mann, Ulpts, and Witte), A., i, 
393. 

Hydrazones, nitroso- (Buscii and 
Sohaffneu), A., i, 864. 

Hydrazophenylfur&zan (Ponzio and 
Avogadro), A., i, 858. 

HydrazooLthiocarboxylic aoid, methyl 

. ester (Arndt, Milde, and Eckert), 
A., i, 1079. 

Hydimsotbiourazole, 4:4'-dtamino-, and 
its salts and derivatives (Arndt and 
Bielich), A., i, 612. 

o-Hydrasotoluene hydroferrocyanide 
(Cumming), T., 2462. 


om - and »i-Hydr&zotoluenes, 4i6-cftnitro- 
(Michele and Mario Giua), A., i, 
610. 

1-Hydrindamine, 6-amino-, and 6-nitro-, 
and their acetyl derivatives (Ingold 
and Piggott), ‘T., 1484. 

1-Hydrindene, 2-oximino-6-nitro- (In- 
gold and Piggott), T., 1487. 

1-Hydrindone, preparation of (Ingold 
and Piggott), T., 1483 

1-Hydrindone, 4- and 6-amino-, 2:2- 
dibromo-4-, and -tf-nitro-, 6-hydroxy-, 
and 6-nitro-, and their derivatives 
(Ingold and Piggoit), T., 1486. 

1-Hydrindyltrimethylammonium iodide, 
6-amino-, acetyl derivative (Ingold 
and Piggoit), T., 1491. 

Hydrobixin (Herzig, Faltis, Fittner, 
Klein, and Watzixgrk), A., i, 477. 

Hydrobromic acid. See under Bromine. 

Hydrocalcite (Gopjsarow), T., 785. 

Hydrooaoutchouc (Pummkkku and Bur- 
kard), A., i, 49. 

Hydrocarbon, C 6 H 8 , from dibroraorii- 
inethyleycfopropane, oxidation of 
(Ingold), T., 1711. 

(C 6 H 6 )o, from distillation of lignin 
(Kariiek and Bodding-Wigkr), 
A., l, 1183. 

Cio 1118 > and its bromide, from tho 
action of boat on spinaeene (Chap¬ 
man), T , 775. 

C 12 H 14 , from bromination of 1-phenyl- 
rn/rfohexane- 3:5-diol (Uspenski), 
A., i, 669. 

C 2 $ Um * from A hhcm ilia alpumiy ogl), 
A., l, 990. 

Hydrocarbons, genesis of (D’Andri- 
mont), A., i, 993. 

formation of, from action of potassium 
on ethyl acetate (Schbibler, Zieg- 
ner, and Peffer), A., i, 82. 
equilibrium of diiutrotoluenes with 
(Hermann, IIonigsbkrg, and 
Mauermann), A., i, 908. 
hydration of (Woog), A., i, 890. 
liquid, solubility of, in superheated 
water (Jaeger), A., i, 1004. 
action of bromine on (Meresh- 
kowsky), A., i, 527. 
oxidation of (Wheeler and Blair), 
A., i, 285, 752. 

to formaldehyde (Schonfeldkr ; 
Blair and WHEKLER),A.,i, 1175. 
action of ozone on (Blair and 
Wheeler), A., i, 997. 
compouuds of aluminium chloride 
with (Schleicher and B&ttgkn- 
bach), A., i, 1083. 

compouuds of, with picric acid and its 
amide and acid chloride (Efremov), 
A., i, 551, 552. 
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Hydrocarbon!, stypnates of (Efremov), 
A., i, 670. 

acetylenic, preparation of(BouRODEL), 
A., i, 429, 1170, 1176 ; (Bouis), 
A., i, 1052. 

isomerisation of (Favorski), A., i, 
642. 

aromatic, molecular refraction of (v. 
Auwers and Kolligs), A., i, 99. 
specific heats of (Padoa), A., ii, 10. 
sulpho-chromic oxidation of 
(Simon), A., i, 908. 
preparation of chioromethyl deriv¬ 
atives of (Blanc), A., i, 549. 
estimation of nitrogen in, by 
Kjeldahl’s method (Margohchkh 
and Kristen), A., ii, 653. 
benzenoid, fluorescence Rpectra of the 
vapours of (Maurh), T., 3315. 
ethylenic, halochromism of (Skrauf 
and Frkunplich), A., i, 667. 
action of Grignard reagents on 
(Gilman and Crawford), A., i, 
285. 

paraffin, propagation of flame in mix¬ 
tures of air and (Mason), T., 210. 
analysis of, with hydrogen (King), 
, A., ii, 43. 

polycyclic, of terpene series, pre¬ 
paration of (Scheuing), A., i, 47. 
tertiary, oxidation of (Levkne and 
Taylor), A., i, 81. 

Hydrocarbons, halogen derivatives, 
elimination of hydrogen halides 
from (Favorski and Favor- 
bkaia), A., i, 738. 
isomeric transformations of (Favor- 
ski), A., i, 430. 

chloronitro-, velocity of reaction 
between substituted anilines and 
(Linke), A., i, 553. 

Hydrocellulose (Hewer and v. Neuen- 
stein), A., i, 17, 95; (Clifford), 
A., i, 541 ; (Reuser and Jaymk ; 
IIkilser and Risen ring) A., i, 657. 

Hydrocotarnine, ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum of (Steiner), A., ii, 107. 

Hydrocyanic acid. See under Cyanogen. 

Hydroetheseroline, and its methiodide 
(Max and Michel Polonovski), A., 
i, 940. 

Hydroferricyanic acid, potassium salt, 
electrolytic precipitation with (Koi/r- 
hoff), A., ii, 256, 260. 

Hydroferricyanides of organic bases 
(Cumming), T., 2457. 

Hydroferrocyanic acid, potassium salt, 
photoelectric activity of (Poole), 
A., ii, 363. 

interaction of, with 4:4'-dipyridyl 
(WiBAUTand Dingemanse), A., 
i, 382. 


Hydroferrooyanidei of organic bates, 
(Cumming), T., 2457. 

Hydrofluoric acid. See under Fluorine. 

Hydrofluosiiicic aoid. See under 

Fluorine. 

Hydrogels (Willstajter and Kraut), 
A., ii, 167, 493. 

Hydrogen, apparatus for electrolytic 
preparation of (Niebe), A., ii, 314. 
pure, electrolytic generator for 
(Elveden and Sinkinson), T., 
2715. 

spectra of (Brackett), A., ii, 103; 
(Geddeh), A., ii, 350 ; (Gehroke 
and Lau), A., ii, 802. 

Balmer lines in (Hulbert), A., ii, 
803. 

Zeeman effect in (Fosterling and 
Hansen), A., ii, 708. 
effect of electric and magnetic fields 
on (IIaltern), A., ii, 803. 
in low voltage arcs (Duffenpack), 
A., ii, 802. 

atomic and molecular spectra of (v. 

Keussler), A., ii, 446. 
secondary spectrum of (Menziks), A., 
ii, 45 ; (Gehroke and Lau), A., ii, 
197 ; (Kiutti), A., ii, 273 ; (Ki- 
mura and Nakamura), A., ii, 594 ; 
(Basu), A., ii, 669 ; (Barkatt), 
A., ii, 708. 

ultra-violet spectrum of (Hotfirld), 
A., ii, 1, 351. 

Rontgen absorption coefficients of 
(Olson, Dershem, and Storch), 
A. f ii, 365. 

collision of electrons with (Horton 
and Davies), A., ii, 820. 
low voltage arc in (Duffendack), 
A., ii, 873. 

ionisation of, on collision with elec¬ 
trons (Ayres), A., ii, 111. 
ionisation potential of (Smyth ; Ol¬ 
son, and Glockler), A., ii, 455 ; 
(Mackay), A., ii, 821. 
critical potentials in (Olmstead), A., 
ii, 367, 820. 

specific heat of (Kemble and van 
Vlkck), A., ii, 610. 
heat of adsorption of, by fineljr- 
divided metals (Foresti), A., ii, 
747. 

active (Grubb), A., ii, 403. 
preparation of ( Venkataramaiah), 
A., ii, 235, 482. 

activation of, at low temperature 
(Mitchell and Marshall), T., 
2448. 

gaseous, radiating atoms within (La- 
sarev), A., ii, 238. 
molecular, dissociation of (Edgar\ 
A., ii, 296. 
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Hydrogen, quantum theory of the 
molecule of (Niessen), A., ii, 845; 
(Nobdheim), A., ii, 846. 
model of the molecule of (Allen), 
A., ii, 679. 

tautomeric, theory of, in relation to 
the theory of induced alternate 
polarities (Allsop and Kenner), 
T., 2296. 

co-ordination of (Lowry and Bur¬ 
gess), T., 2111. 

isothermals of, at low tomperatures 
(Martinez and Onnes), A., ii, 734. 
liquid and solid, thermal properties of 
(Simon and Lange), A., ii, 458. 
solubility of, in metals (Schmidt), 
A., ii, 732. 

chemical constant of (Simon), A., ii, 
438. 

adsorption of, by platinised asbestos 
(Pollard), A., ii, 381. 
adsorption of, by nickel (Gauger and 
Taylor), A., ii, 398. 
diffusion of, through nickel (Lom- 
iuud), A., ii, 570. 

occlusion of, by palladium (Yamada), 
A., ii, 81. 

action of, on carbon oxides (Medk- 
forth), T., 1452. 

simultaneous combustion of carbon 
monoxide and (Haslam), A., ii, 
624. 

explosion of mixtures of carbon mon¬ 
oxide and (Dixon and Walls), T., 
1025. 

combustion of mixtures of carbon 
monoxide, air, and (Patman and 
Wheeler), T., 1251. 
action of carbon monoxide with, in 
presence of nickel (Armstrong and 
Hilditoh), A., ii, 307. 
photochemical interaction of chlorine 
and (Chapman), T., 3062 ; (Wet- 
gert), A., ii, 3; (Coehn and 
Tramm), A., ii, 205 ; (Coehn and 
Jung), A., ii, 206. 
catalytic combination of ethylene and, 
in presence of copper (Pease), A., 
ii, 472, 842. 

formation of helium and neon from 
(Piutti), A., ii, 20. 
reduction of metallic oxides by (v. 
Wartenrerg, Buoy, and Rei- 
nicke), A., ii, 424 
action of light on mixtures of oxygen 
and (Coehn and Tramm), A., ii, 
205. 

combination of oxygen and (Pease 
and Taylor), A., n, 30. 
catalytic combination of oxygen and, 
in presence of the platinum metals 
(Hofmann), A., ii, 477. 


Hydrogen, combustion of, in oxygen 
(Hauser), A., ii, 404. 
interaction of sulphur and (Nourish 
and Rideal), T., 696, 1689, 3202. 
replacementof mercury, zinc, cadmium, 
and magnesium by, from their salt 
solutions (Ipatiev and Starynke- 
vitsch), A., ii, 639. 

Hydrogen /r/bromide and tfniodide, elec¬ 
trolytic dissociation of (Hlasko), 
A., ii, 556. 

halides. See Halogen hydrides, 
peroxide, preparation of, by com¬ 
bustion of hydrogen in oxygen 
(Hauser), A., ii, 404. 
pure, properties of (Maass and 
Hatcher), A., ii, 21. 
stabilisation of, with ethyl alcohol 
(Lisievich-Draganfscu), A., ii, 
235. 

photochemical decomposition of 
(Winther), A., ii, 50; (Ander¬ 
son and Taylor), A., ii, 278, 
451. 

thermal decomposition of (Hin- 
shelwood and Prichard), T., 
2726. 

action of activated sugar charcoal 
with (Firth and Watson), T., 
1750. 

catalytic decomposition of, by car¬ 
bon (Firth and Watson), A., ii, 
752. 

catalytic decomposition of, in bro¬ 
mine-bromide solution (Bray and 
Livingston), A., ii, 473, 747. 
catalytic decomposition of, by ferric 
salts (Duclaux), A., ii, 18, 308. 
action of, on formaldehyde (Bach 
and Generosow), A., i, 13. 
decomposition of, by metallic oxides 
(Clarens), A„ ii, 397. 
activation of, by palladium hydride 
(Zelinski and Borissow), A., 
ii, 149. 

estimation of, volumetrically, in 
presence of bromides (Bray and 
Livingston), A., ii, 473. 
selenide, electrolytic dissociation of 
(de Hlasko), A., ii, 454. 
acidity and electrolytic dissoci¬ 
ation of (de Hlasko), A.,ii, 152. 
viscosity and molecular dimensions 
of (Smith), A., ii, 483. 
sulphide, dissociation of, in aqueous 
solution (Jellinkk and Czeii- 
winski), A., ii, 14. 
precipitation of metals by (Smith), 
A., ii, 639. 

action of, on unsaturated com¬ 
pounds (Challenger, Smith 
and Baton), T., 1046. 
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Hydrogen sulphide* toxic action of 
mixtures of carbon disulphide and 
(Fischer), A., i, 1266. 
estimation of (Heath and Lee), A., 
ii, 662. 

Aorasulphide (Walton and Whit- 
ford), A., ii, 315. 

telluride, properties of (Bruylants; 
de Hlasko), A., ii, 154. 
electrolytic dissociation of (de 
Hlasko), A., ii, 454. 

Hydrogen estimation 
analysis of (Dodge), A., ii, 653. 
analysis of, with paraffin hydrocarbons 
(King), A., ii, 43. 

estimation of, by Pregl's method 
(Friedrich), A., ii, 788. 
estimation of, in organic compounds 
(Simon and Guillaumin), A., it, 
432. 

estimation of, in organic compounds* 
in presence of arsenic and mercury 
(Falkov and Raizlss), A., ii, 316. 

Hydrogen-chlorine cell. See Cells, 
electrochemical. 

Hydrogen eleotrode. Sec Electrode. 
Hydrogen ions, determination of con 
centration of (Haitield), A., ii, 
420; (Bovie and Hughes), A., ii, 
677 ; (Kolthoff), A., ii, 694. 
chromoscope for estimation of the 
concentration of (Guillaumin), A., 
ii, 82. 

concentration of, in solutions contain¬ 
ing carbon dioxide, calcium caibo- 
nate, and sulphate (Shipley and 
McHaffic), A., ii, 649. 
equivalent conductivity of (Kraus 
and Parker), A., ii, 6. 
hydration of (Babokovsky), A., ii, 
629. 

Hydrogenation, selective (Hilditch ami 
Moore), A., i, 180. 

Hydrolysis of esters (Olivier ami 
Berger), A., ii, 144. 
Hydromethylbixin, and its derivatives 
(Herzig, Faltis, Piitner, Klein, 
and Watzinuer), A., i, 477. 
Hydromuoonic acid, oa'3-ir/chloro-, 
methyl ester (Farmer), T., 2545. 
Hydromuoonic acids (Farmer), T., 2531. 
Hydroniokelooyanic acid, potassium salt 
(Job and Samuel), A., i, 905. 
Hydronorbixin, and its calcium salt 
(Herzio, Faltis, Pittner, Klein, 
and Watzingkii), A., i, 477. 
Hydroplatinocyanio acid, equilibrium of 
mixtures of lithium and potassium 
salts of, and their hydrates (Tkrrey 
and Jolly), T., 2217. 

Hydroxamie acids (Gastaldi), A., i, 
1236, 1237. 


Hydroxamie acids, formation of, from 
keten (Hurd and Cochran), A., i, 
812. 

Hydroxy-acids, nomenclature of (Wohl 
and Freudenberg), A., i, 182. 
photolysis of (Volmar), A., ii, 279. 
metallic complexes of (Wark), T., 
1815, 1826. 

a-Hydroxy-acids, configuration of 
(Freudenberg, Bbaunh, and 
Siegel), A., i, 215. 
acetone compounds of (Willrtatter 
and Konigsberger), A., i, 1172. 

Hydroxy-aldehydes, spectrochemistry of 
(v. Auwers and Wisskbaoh), A., 
ii, 593. 

aromatic, action of iodine and potass¬ 
ium hydroxide on (Windaub and 
Schiele), A., i, 580. 

y-Hydroxyaldehydes (Helferioh and 
Koster), A. t i, 1171. 

Hydroxy-ketones, spectrochemistry of 
(v. Auwern and Wissebach), A., ii, 
593. 

Hydroxylamine, transput experiments 
with ionisable derivatives of (Noyes 
and Hibben), A., i, 444. 
roaction of nitroprussides with (Giral 
Pereira), A., i, 905. 
action of, on 7 -trinitrotoluene (Giua), 
A., i, 1189. 

hydrochloride (Semon), A., ii, 165. 
detection and estimation of am¬ 
monia in (Gros), A , ii, 84. 
detection of (Fischer), A., ii, 431; 
(Hirschel and Verhoeff), A., ii, 
577. 

Hydroxylamineteodisulphonic acid, 

potassium salt (Raschig), A., ii, 
161. 

Hydurilic acid, S^-tfichloro-, amm¬ 
onium salt (Bock), A., i, 713. 

a-Hyocholic acid, true constitution of 
(W1NDAUS), A., i, 923. 

Hyoscine, effect of, on the heart (Hkine- 
kamp), A., i, 1265. 

Hypnotics, aryldialkylglycols as (Tif- 
feneau and Dorlkncourt), A., i. 
676. 

Hypochlorites and Hypochlorous aoid. 

See under Chlorine. 

Hypoglycamia, production of, by insnlin 
(McCormick, Macleod, Noble, 
and O’Brien), A., i, 514. 
adrenaline, effect of acids in production 
of (Kornfeld and Elias), A., i, 
271. 

Hypophosphorous acid. See under 

Phosphorus. 

Hypothiocyanie aoid, and its amides 
(Leciiek, Wittwer, and Speer), A m 
i, 660. 
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Hyssop oil (Pigulevski and Fichten* 
holz), A., i, 817. 

sesquiterpenes of (Ruzioka, Pontalti, 
and Balab), A., i, 1217. 

I. 

Ioe, melting point of (Smith and 
Taylor), A., ii, 735. 

Ices, edible, theory of (Kremann and 
Eitel), A., ii, 622. 

Ichthulin, constituents of (Steudel and 
Takahahhi), A., i, 729. 

Ignition of gases by a spark in a closed 
tube (Ellis), T., 1435. 
of mixed gases, effect of pressure on 
(Payman and Wheeler), T., 426. 

jS-Imidazolyli.wpiperidine. See Tetra- 
hydro-l:3:6-benztriazole, 

Imidocarbonic aoid, chloro-, ethyl ester, 
Sandrneyer synthesis of (Houben, 
Pfankuch, and KOhling), A., i, 
1077. 

Imidophenylperacetic acid, ethyl ester 
(van Peski), A., i, 214. 

Iminazolylglycine. See Glyoxaline- 
auiinoaretic acid. 

Imino-aryl ethers (Chapman), T., 1150. 

Iminobismethylbenzylmalonic acid 
(Mannich and Gray), A., i, 21. 

^-Iminobis-a-phenylpropionic acid, and 

its hydrochloride (Mannich and 
Ganz), A., i, 21. 

Iminodi-jS-butyronitrile, and its chloro- 
platmate ^Bruylants), A., i, 763. 

2:5-Iminodihydro-l :2:3-triazole (Dutt), 
T., 265. 

yS-Imino-y-ethyihexane, and its salts 

aud iV-bromo-dorivativp (dr BoosERit), 
A., i, 312. 

2:5-lmino-l-phenyldihydro-1:2:3-tri- 
azole, aud its derivatives (Putt), T., 
271. 

2:5-Imino- 1-phenyldihydro-l :2:3-tri- 
azole-4-carboxylic acid, ethyl ester, 
and its methyl derivative (Dutt), T., 
2C9. 

Iminosulphides, constitution of (Rivier 
aud Sohaiah), A., i, 793. 

Iminothio-eBters, preparation of (Kauf- 
mann and Adams), A., i, 930. 

Indane, 1 -amino-, acetyl derivative. See 
Acetylhydrindamine. 

Indanthrene colouring matters, reduc¬ 
tion of, by sodium hyposulphite (Yoe 
and Edgar), A., i, 236. 

Indazole, nitroso-2-hydroxy- (Bamrer- 
ger), A., i, 65. 

Indene series, syntheses in (OrEkhov ; 
Or&kitov and Sohapir), A., i, 454. 

Indene-2-aldehyd0, and its derivatives 
(v. Braun and Zobel), A., i, 1209. 


Indian yellow, mfangin from (Waoaow^ 
ski), A., i, 591. 

Indicators, lecture experiment to show 
the action of (Thatcher), A., ii, 655. 
effect of alcohol on the sensitivity of 
(Kolthoff), A., ii, 380. 
carbinok as (Karczag and Bod6), A., 
ii, 694. 

radioactive, use of, in location of sub- 
stances in plants (Hbvrsy), A., i, 
1160. 

Indigo, micro-sublimation of (Pibbohlb), 
A., i, 607. 

Indigo group (Posner and Hkumann), 

A., i, 953. 

Indigoid compounds (Fries and Ehlers), 

A., i, 829. 

Indigotin, crystallisation of (Pirbchle), 
A., i, 607. 

catalytic reduction of (BrochIT), A., 
i, 65. 

metallic derivatives of (Kunz), A., i, 
155 ; (Kunz and GOnther), A., i, 
1134. 

/soindigotin (Dornier and Martinet), 
A., i, 852. 

identity of, with indine (Wahl and 
Hansen), A., i, 607. 

Indigotinmalonio acid, and nitroso-, 
ethyl enters (Posner and Pyl), A., i, 
252. 

2:2-Indil, and its pbenylosazone (Sanna), 
A.,i, 57. 

8:3-Indil, silver derivative and phenyl- 
osazone (Sanna), A., i, 57. 

Indine (Dornier and Martinet), A., i, 

852. 

identity of, with isoindigotin (Wahl 
and Hansen), A., i, 607. 

Indirubin, crystallisation of (Pirschle), 
A., i, 607. 

Indium, absorption spectrum of (Gro- 
trian), A., ii, 106. 
deteclion and separation of ( Wada and 
Ato), A. , ii, 657. 

Indole, production of, by bacteria 
(Arnbeck), A., i, 170. 
effect of, on nitrogenous metabolism 
(Underhill and Kapinow), A., i, 
165. 

derivatives of (Kuroda), A., i, 603; 
(Seka), A„ i, 1125. 

Indole group, syntheses in (Majima 
and Kotake), A., i, 150, 156; 
(Oddo and Toonaochini), A., i, 
715. 

a- and 0-diketones of (Sanna), A., i, 
57,59. 

l-Indols*2 carboxylie acid, and 8-bromo-, 
and 3-chloro*, and their ethvl esters 
(Gabriel, Gerhard, and Wolthr), 
A., i, 705. 
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1 -Indole-2-c arboxy lie acid, 1-hydroxy-, 
Hud it* salts (Gabriel, Gerhard, and 
Wolter), A., i, 704. 

£*Jndolehydaatoin (Majima and Kot- 
akb), A., i, 495. 

3-Indolylohloromethy 1 ketone (Majima 
and Kotakb), A*, i, 151, 482. 

3- Indolylidenthydantoin (Majima and 
Kotake), A., i, 156. 

Indowooxazols-y* oarboxylie aeid (Gran- 
acher and Mahal), A., i, 714. 

Indophenine, constitution of (Scjhlenk 
and Blum), A., i, 1235. 

4- Indopkenol-X-nftphthol'2-snlphonio 
acid (Clark and Cohen), A., ii, 726. 

3'-Indoxyl- (feg'-pm-anthraoenopen- 
thiophen (Friedlander and Simon), 
A., i, 110. 

2-Indoxylidene-3-camphylrhodanine 

(Gendklman), A., i, 606. 

tf-Indoxylidene-othiolacetio acid 

(Granacher and Mahal), A., i, 713. 

i/'-Indoxyl^'ra^cfopentane, and its 
acetyl derivative and 9-nitro-(pERKiN 
and Plant), T., 619. 

Indyl colouring matters (Oddo and 
Toonaoohini), A., i, 715. 

Infants, acid-base metabolism of (Gam¬ 
ble,* Ross, and Tisdall; Gamble 
and Ross), A., i, 1038. 

Inoloma alboviolaceum , constituents of 
(Bard and Zbllner), A., i, 987. 

Inorganio compounds, lattice energy 
and ionisation of (Grimm), A., ii, 
16. 

colour and constitution of (Biltz), A., 
ii, 809. 

adsorption of organic dyes by (Rhein- 
boldt and Wedekind), A., ii, 129. 
formation of organic from, by light 
(Bauihsoh), A., ii, 816. 

Inositol polyphosphate, and its calcium 
sodium salt (Postrrnak), A., i, 85. 
estimation of (Needham), A., ii, 662. 

Insulin, purification and properties of 
(Dudley), A., i, 967. 
solubility of (Widmark), A,, i, 1148. 
effect of, on blood-sugar concent ration 
(Winter and Smith), A., i, 727. 
effect of, on blood-sugar in diabetes 
(Forrest, Smith, and Winter), 
A., i, 513. 

action of, in glycsemia (Chabanikr, 
Lobo-Onell, and Lebert ; Des- 
orez, Bibrry, and Rathery) , A., i, 
982. 

production of hypoglycsemia by 
(McCormick, Macleod, Noble, 
and O’Brien), A., i, 514. 
influence of, on the formation of 
pentose nucleotide (Berkeley), A., 
i, 1259. 


Insulin, effect of, on the respiratory 
exchange (Dudley, Laidlaw, 
Trevan, and Boook), A., i, 972. 
effect of, on the respiratory exchange 
and blood-sugar curves (Lyman, 
Nicholls, and MoCann), A., i, 
1035. 

effect of, on rabbits (Banting, Best, 
Collip, Macleod, and Noble), 
A., i, 420. 

Interfacial tension (Pound), T., 578. 

Interferometer, measurement of adsorp¬ 
tion by (Wolff), A., ii, 128. 

Intestines, bacillus from the flora of 
(Khouvine), A., i, 1042. 
small, of the ox, proteolytic enzyme in 
(Hedin), A., i, 1258/ 

Inulin, constitution of (Irvine), T., 
914. 

palmitate and stearate (Karrer and 
Zega), A., i, 1182. 

detection and identification of (Cas- 
tellani and Taylor), A., ii, 265. 

Invertase (Willstatter and Wasser- 
mann), A., i, 69; (Fodor), A., i 
261. 

of bees (Sarin), A., i, 413. 
saccharase and raffinase activity of 
(Willstatter and Kuhn), A., i, 
401. 

inactivation of, by silver nitrate (v. 
Euler and Myrback), A., i, 1245. 

Invertebrates, glycogen content of (Kil- 
born and Macleod), A., i, 270. 
marine, inorganic constituents of 
(Clarke and Wheeler), A., i, 
415. 

Invertin, active preparation of, and its 
sulphur content (v. Euler and 
tJ osephson), A., i, 401. 

Invert-sugar, estimation of, in mixtures 
of sucrose and lactose (Jess kn Han¬ 
sen), A., ii, 882. 

Iodio acid and Iodates. See under 
Iodine. 

Iodimetry, standardisation of solutions 
used iu (Popoff and Chambers), A., 
ii, 575. 

Iodine, absorption spectra of (Vogt and 
Koenigsberger), A., ii, 449. 
band spectrum of (Mecke), A., ii, 
669. 

electron-affinity spectrum of (Gerlach 
and Gromann), A., ii, 803. 
ultra-violet resonance spectra of the 
vapour of (Oldenberg), A., ii, 
708. 

luminous discharge in, and the ionis¬ 
ation potential (Noves), A., ii, 
209. 

low voltage arc in (Duffkndack), A., 
ii, 873. 
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Iodine, monatomic, chemical constant of 
(Beaune and Ramstettek), A. , ii, 
13. 

vapour, dissociation of (Beaune and 
Ramstettek), A., ii, 13. 

sorption of, by carbon (Firth), T., 
323; (Firth and Watson), T., 
1219. 

binary eutectic mixtures of naphtha¬ 
lene, iodoform, and (Vasiliev), A., 
i, 455. 

catalytic action of, and its compounds 
(Mourbu and Dufraisse), A., ii, 
308. 

action of, on diastase (Berczkller 
and Freud), A., i, 404. 

action of, on alkaline solutions of 
phenol (Vortmann), A., i, 206. 

reaction between phosphorous acid 
and (Mitchell), T., 2241. 

reaction of silver perchlorate and 
(Gomberg), A., ii, 235. 

compound of starch with (Beuczel- 
ler), A., i, 304. 

replacement of, by ferric chloride, in 
volumetric analysis (Jellinek and 
Winogradoff), A., ii, 871. 

Iodine hydrate (Villard), A., ii, 556. 

pentoxide, solubility of, in sulphuiic 
acid (Lamb and Phillips), A., ii, 
149. 

Hydriodic acid, ionising potential of 
(Mackay), A., ii, 821. 
reduction of m-methoxybenzyl 
bromide by (Shoesmith), T., 
2828. 

Iodides, pharmacology and therapeutics 
of (Osborne), A., i, 73. 
estimation of, by Winkler’s method 
(Kolthoff), A., ii, 651. 

Iodic acid, conductivity of aqueous 
solutions of (Kraus and Parker), 
A., ii, 6. 

Iodates, reduction of, by arsenious 
acid (Kubina), A., ii, 304. 
detection of, in piesence of chloi- 
ates, bromales, dichroinatcs, and 
nitrates (Dimitrov), A., ii, 651. 
estimation of, electrometrically,with 
titanous sulphate (Hendkixson), 
A., ii, 781. 

Iodine detection and estimation:— 

detection of, in chloroform solution 
with starch (Firtii and Watson), 
A., ii, 574. 

detection of, in silver halides (Schmal- 
ftjss), A., ii, 248. 

estimation of, by sodium thiosulphate 
(Rice, Kilpatrick, and Lemkin), 
A., ii, 574. 

estimation of, in soluble iodides 
(Riegler), A., ii, 651. 


Iodine detection and estimation 

estimation of, in organic compounds 
(Heslinga), A., ii, 782. 
estimation of, in thyroid glands (Fabre 
and Pj£nau), A., ii, 575. 
estimation of, in spring and mineral 
waters (Ditbief), A., ii, 332. 

Iodine numbers, estimation of (Rosen- 
mund and Kuiinhenn), A., ii, 886. 

Iodochlorides, unsaturated aliphatic, 
spontaneous decomposition of 
(Howell), A., i, 174. 

Iodoform, binary eutectic mixtures of 
naphthalene, iodine, and (Vasiliev), 
A., i, 455. 

Iodopentamminecobalti-saltB. See under 

Cobalt. 

Ions, refractivity and radii of (Wasa- 
stjerka), A., ii, 593. 
initiation of (Gillbt), A., ii, 609. 
size of (Davey), A., ii, 17; (Herz- 
feld), A., ii, 554. 

and their activity (Debye), A., ii, 827. 
electrometric measurements of the 
activity of (Michaelis and Kaki- 
numa), A., ii, 824. 

effect of sucrose on the activities of 
(Corran), A., ii, 607. 
valency of, effect of, on jiermeability 
(Raber), A., i, 1272, 1273. 
adsorption of, by manganese dioxide 
(Ganguli and Dhar), A., ii, 58. 
determination of hydration of (Babo- 
rovsky), A., ii, 288, 532. 
antagonism of (Wastl), A., ii, 229. 
distribution of, in serum (Rona and 
Petow), A., i, 728. 
dual (Bluii), A., ii, 823. 
inorganic, absorption of, by plants 
(Hoagland and Davis), A., i, 1272. 
isomeric, velocity of migration of 
(Ley and Diekmann), A., ii, 731. 

Ionic micelle (McbAiN and Bowden), 
T., 2417. 

Ionisation, theory of (Hantzsch), A., 
ii, 475. 

of alcohols (Williams and Trues- 
dail), A., ii, 532. 

of strong electrolytes (Sand), A. , ii, 55. 
and lattice energy of inorganic com¬ 
pounds (Grimm), A., ii, 16. 
intramolecular (Lowry), A., ii, 480, 
848. 

thermal. See Thermal ionisation. 

Ionisation potentials(BAzzoNi), A. ,ii,89. 
in dissociated gases (Compton), A., ii, 
350. 

in hydrogen (Olmstead), A., ii, 820. 

Iridium bases:— 

pentammine salts, equilibrium of 
decomposition of (Lamb and Fair- 
hall), A., ii, 226. 
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Iridium hydrazine salts, complex 
(Tbchugaev), A., ii, 774. 

Iridium organic compounds:— 
with pyridine (D£lEpine), A., i, 243, 
480, 944. 

Iridium, estimation of, with thio¬ 
cyanates (Ivanov), A., ii, 263. 

Iridodiohlorodioxalic acids, potassium 
salts (D6l£pine), A., i, 89, 944. 

Iridodipyridinodioxalio aoid, potassium 
salts (DjMpine), A., i, 367. 

Iron, atomic weight of (Honigschmip, 
Birckenbach, and ZEibs), A., ii, 
660. 

spectrum of (Nagaoka and Suguira), 
A., ii, 672 ; (Hagenbach and 
Schumacher}, A., ii, 673. 
classification of lines in the spectrum 
of (Merrill), A., ii, 366. 
arc spectrum of (Walters), A., ii, 619. 
electric furnace spe< tra of (King), A., 
ii, 364. 

Rontgen ray spectra of (Dauvillier), 
A , ii, 596. 

anodic behaviour of (Sborgi and 
Cavpon), A., ii, 213. 
corrosion of (Friend), T., 2996. 
in presence of iron sulphide 
(Stumper), A., ii. 422. 
striated structure of (Daeves), A., ii, 
31. 

and its oxides, equilibrium of steam 
with (Wohler aud Gunther), 
A., ii, 471. 

meteoric. See Meteoric iron. 

Iron alloys, with aluminium (Kuuna- 
kov, Urasov, aud Grigoriev), A., 
ii, 76, 423. 

with aluminium, with chromium, and 
with molybdenum, electrochemistry 
of (Tammann aud SorrEit), A., n, 
826. 

with caibon and manganese, acid 
decomposition of (SchkncKjGiksen, 
and Walter), A., ii, 767. 
with carbon and phosphorus (Kon¬ 
stantinov), A., ii, 422. 
with carbon and tungsten (Ozawa), 
A., ii, 244. 

with gold, electiical conductivity of 
(Guertler and Schllze), A., ii, 
284. 

Iron compounds, reduction of methylene 
blue by (Morgan and Qua.mel), 
A., i, 982. 

function of, in cell lespiration (Eli in- 
ger and Landsberger), A., i, 73. 
in seeds (McIIarguk), A., i, 635. 

Iron carbide (We ver), A., ii, 767. 
^cftfocarbonyl, oxidation of (Fiieund- 
Lich and Vohnessenski), A., ii, 
865. 


Iron chlorides, equilibrium of ammoni¬ 
um chloride, water, and (Rivett 
and Olendinnen), T., 1634. 
hydroxide, easily filtrable, preparation 
of (Hahn and Hertrich), A., ii, 
643. 

colloidal, adsorption and replace¬ 
ment of nutritive Balts in (Lioh- 
tenwalner, Flenner, and Gor¬ 
don), A., i, 888. 

oxides (Ferguson), A., ii, 642; (Ruhr 
and Nakamoto), A., ii, 643. 
phosphate, assimilation of, by plants 
(Brioux), A., i, 79. 
sulphides, action of sulphur dioxide 
on (Wohler, Martin, and 
Schmidt), A., ii, 852. 

Ferrio salts, reaction of, with thio¬ 
cyanates (Clarens), A., i, 903; 
(Durand and Bailey), A., ii, 
582. 

catalytic decomposition of hydro¬ 
gen peroxide by (Duclaux), 
A., ii, 18, 308. 

chloride, equilibrium in the system, 
ammonium chloride, water, and. 
(Olendinnen), T., 1338. 
hydrolysis of aqueous solutions of 
(Puxeddu), A., ii, 496. 
hydroxide, molecular coefficient of 
magnetisation (Veil), A., ii, 
122 . 

adsorption of radium-2? and -(7 
and thorium-5 and -C by 
(Cranston aud Hutton), T., 
1318. 

osmosis of sols of (Lindemann), 
A., ii, 543. 

oxide, equilibrium of phosphoric 
acid, water, and (Carter and 
Hartshornk), T., 2223. 
jellies (Schalek and Szegvary), 
A., ii, 423. 

sols, preparation of, from iron 
carbonyl (Freundlich and 
Vosnessenski), A., ii, 
865. 

constitution of (Browne), A., 
ii, 244; (Pauli and Walter), 
A., ii, 325. 

heat of coagulation of, with 
sodium sulphate (Browne), 
A., ii, 218. 

Ferrous chloride, action of, on the 
hydrochlorides of aromatic amines 
(Cumming), A., i, 653. 
hydroxide, reducing action of (Miya¬ 
moto), A., ii, 76. 

phosphate, kinetics of the reaction 
between sulphur dioxide and 
(Car i er and Butler), T., 2370, 
2380. 
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Iron:— 

Ferrous ferric phosphate, blue basic, 
formation of, in an arable soil 
(Kunz-Krause), A., ii, 325. 
sulphate, oxidation of solutions of, 
in air (Banerjee), A., ii, 866. 
nitric oxide compound, absorption 
spectrum of (Schlesinger and 
Salathe), A., ii, 678. 
reduction of potassium chlorate 
by (Hkkschkowitsch), A., ii, 
25. 

sulphide, equilibrium of cuprous 
sulphide with (Carpenter and 
Hayward), A., ii, 868. 

Iron, oast, estimation of sulphur in 
(Kitajima), A., ii, 873. 

Steel, cementation of, with boron 
(Parravano and Mazzetti), A., 
ii, 243. 

estimation of arsenic in (Mazzeiti 
and Agostini), A., ii, 506. 
estimation of cobalt in (Ferreri), 
A., ii, 699. 

estimation of manganese in (Hall 
and Carlson), A., ii, 658. 
estimation of oxygen in (Chaudron 
and Blanc), A., ii, 35. 
estimation of sulphur in (Nikolai), 
A., ii, 35. 

Iron organic componnds (Wbinland 
and Hachenburg), A., i, 445. 
acetylide (Durand), A., i, 1170. 

Iron estimation and separation :— 

estimation of, electrometrically (Gus- 
tavson and Knudson), A., ii, 185. 
estimation of, electrometrically, in the 
presonce of vanadium (Muller and 
Just), A., ii, 42. 

estimation of, gravimetrically (Sola ja), 
A., ii, 583. 

estimation of, microchemically 
(FoNTfes and Thivolle), A., ii, 583. 
estimation of, volumetrically (Thomp¬ 
son), A., ii, 791. 

effect of silicic acid on the estimation 
of, volumetrically (Brandt), A., ii, 
659. 

ferric, estimation of, volnmetrically 
(Hahn and Windisch), A., ii, 262. 
estimation of, in blood, colorimetrically 
(Wong), A., ii, 435. 
estimation of, in presence of chromium 
(Kano), A., ii, 699. 
estimation of, in colloidal solutions 
(Kugelmass), A., ii, 92. 
estimation of, in ores (Ennos and 
Sutcliffe), A., ii, 185. 
estimation of, in presence of titanium 
(Kano), A., ii, 700. 
estimation of sulphur in (Nikolai), 
A., ii, 85 ; (Ashida), A., ii, 575. 


Iron estimation and separation 

separation of (Scheringa), A., ii, 
185. 

separation of, from manganese (Ltjn- 
dell and Knowles), A., ii, 341. 

Isatin, reactions of metallic salts with 
(Menke), A., ii, 256. 
preparation of liomologues of (Ressy 
and Ortodocsu), A , i, 1227- 

Isatins, ^-substituted (Stoll£, Berg- 
doll, Luther, Aubrhahn, and 
Wacker), A., i, 1125. 

Isatin series, isomerism in the 
(Hantzsch), A., i, 1226. 

Isatinoxime, sulphonic acid from 
(Beckmann and Bark), A., i, 1113. 

Isatogens, additive compounds of 
(Ruggli, Bolliger, and Lf.on- 
haiidt), A., i, 833. 

Isatoids (Heller and Laitth), A., i, 851. 

Isoelectric points, calculation of 
(Levkne and Simms), A., ii, 456. 

Isomerides, specific heat of (Padoa), 
A., ii, 10. 

Isomerism (Heller and Kohler), A., 
i, 850. 

Isomorphism, effect of, on neutralisation 
and viscosity (Simon), A., ii, 219. 
of organo-metallic compounds (Pas¬ 
cal), A., i, 406. 

Isoprene derivatives, reactions of 
(Claiskn, Kremers, Roth, and 
Tietze), A., i, 1050. 

Isotopes (Harkins), A., ii, 553; 
(Aston), A., ii, 748. 
calculation of the atomic weights of 
(Russell), A., ii, 748. 
spectra of (Narayan), A., ii, 807. 
quantum theory with reference to 
(Nicholson), A., ii, 401. 
separation of (Mulliken), A., ii, 31, 
637 ; (Harkins), A., ii, 145, 479 ; 
(Kendall and Crittenden), A., 
ii, 282; (Pilley), A., ii, 554. 
separation of, by diffusion (Mur- 
mann), A., ii, 401. 

Itaconatodipentamminecohaltio itacon- 
ate nitrate and nitrate (Duff), T., 
568, 570. 

Ivory, vegetable, mannan in (Patter¬ 
son), T., 1139; (Pringsheim and 
Seifert), A., i, 78. 

J. 

Jellies, photochemical reactions in 
(Beneath and Schaffganz), A., 
ii, 50. 

effect of heat on rhythmic precipi¬ 
tation in (Liesegang), A., ii, 895. 
velocity of diffusion in (Watanabe)» 
A., ii, 385. 
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Joints, glaaa-to-metal (Dundon), A., ii, 
814 ; (Meyers), A., ii, 752. 
ground, substitute for (v. Antropoff), 
A., ii, 850. 

Juglone, chlorination of (Wheeler, 
Dawson, and McEwkn), A., i, 1020. 

Juniper oil (Pigulevski), A., i, 815. 

Juitite (Hofmann-Degen), A., ii, 163. 

K. 

Kakigoma (Komatsu and Matsunami), 
A., i, 1197. 

Xakishibu (Komatsu and Matsunami), 
A., i, 1197. 

Kaolin, properties and reactions of 
(Tammann and Pope), A., ii, 758. 

Keratin (Heiduschka and Komm), A., 
i, 69, 494, 619. 

amino-acids of (Sammartino), A., i, 
399. 

Keten, formation of hydroxamic acids 
from (Hurd and Cochran), A., i, 312. 

Ketens (Staudingkr and Kreis), A., i, 
438; (Staudinger and Schneider), 
A., i, 465,466 ; (Staudinger,Schlu- 
bach, and Schneider), A , i, 467 ; 
(Staudinger, Schneider, Schotz, 
and Strong), A. t i, 468. 

1- Keto-4-acetyl-3(4'-keto-l'-acetyldi- 
hydro-2-quinolylacetyl)-dihydro-2:4- 
bensoxazine (Ekeley and Rogers), 
A., i, 66. 

Keto-acid, C 10 lI ie O a , and its semi- 
carbazone, from reduction of nitro- 
fenclione (Nametkin, Lunovco\A, 
and Chochriakoya), A., i, 810. 

Keto-alcobols, synthesis of, from cyclic 
ketones and formaldehyde (Mannich 
and Brosk), A., i, 565. 

3- Keto-jt^ri-anthraoenopenthiophen 
(Friedlander and Simon), A., i, 
109. 

’ /8-Keto-bases, synthesis of (Mannich 
and Lammering), A., i, 43. 

4- Keto-l-(5'-bromo-aj8-benzcoumaronyl- 
idene)dibydronapbtbalene, 3-hydr¬ 
oxy- (Fries and Ehlers), A., i, 830. 

2- Xeto-3-carbamyl-4:6-diphenylpiper- 
idine (Kohler and Souther), A., i, 
244. 

2-Keto-3-carbamyl-4:6*dipbenytetra- 
bydropyridine (Kohler and 
Souther), A., i, 244. 

Xetoeineole, and oximino- (Cusmano), 
A., i, 689. 

2-Keto-3'cyano-4:6*dipbenylpiperidine 
(Kohler and Souther), A., i, 244. 

2-Keto-3-cyano-4:6diphenyltetra- 
bydropyridine, and 5-mono - and 
8 :6»di-bromo-, and 5-ohloro- (Kohler 
and Southbr), A., i, 244. 


8-Keto-5:10-diacetoiy-8:8-dibydro-l:4^ 
napbtbathiasine(F ries and Ochwat), 
A., i, 843. 

3-Keto-2:3-dihydro-l:4-binzthiaaine, 
2-bromo-, and 2 -mono- and 2:2 -dU 
chlovo- (Zahn), A.., i, 375. 

3-Ketodibydroindasole, l:2-d»nitroso- 
(Heller and Kohler), A., i, 851. 

3-Keto-2:3-dihydro-a-naphthathiazine, 

2 -mono-, and 2:2 e/i-chloro- (Zahn), 
A., i, 376. 

l-Keto-6:7dimethoxy-2-phenyl-l:2-di- 
hydrophthalazine-4-carboxylic acid 
(Kuroda and Perkin), T., 2103. 

1-Ketodixnetbyl-1:2:3:4-tetrabydro- 
napbtbalenes, and their semicarb- 
azones (Mayer and Stamm), A., i, 
803. 

1 -Keto-5:7-dimethyl-l: 2;3:4-tetrahydro- 
napbtbalene, and its semicarbazone 
(Krollpfeiffer and Schafer), A., 
i, 343. 

1 :l'-Ketodinaphthalene-3:3'-dioarb- 
oxylic acid, 4:4'-dihydroxy-, pre¬ 
paration ol (Society of Chemical 
Industry in Basle), A., i, 678. 

2Keto-4:6-diphenylpiperidine-3- 
carbozylioaoid, methyl ester (Kohler 
and Souther), A., i, 244. 

6-Keto-2:4diphenyltetrahydropyridine 
(Kohler, Uraustein, and Merrill), 
A., i, 55. 

6-Keto-2:4-diph«nyltetrahydropyridine- 

5-carboxylic acid, and 3and 
3:5-di-bromo-, methyl esters (Kohleb, 
Oraustein, and Merrill), A., i, 
55. 

Ketodiphenyltetr&hydrotetraiineoarb- 
oxylic acid, ethyl ester (Busch, 
Muller, and Schwarz), A,, i, 866. 

o-Keto-i8^-di-n-propylglutario acid, and 
its semicarbazone (Bains and 
Thorpe), T., 1211. 

l-Keto-7-etbyl-l:2:3:4*tetrabydro- 
napbtbalene, and its semicarbazone 
(Krollpfeiffeb and Schafer), A., 
i, 343. 

Ketobeptabenstbia>ine-2-tbiolaeetie 
aoid (Mayer and Horst), A., i, 845. 

Keto-n-bexaldehydedietbylaoetal, 

hydroxy- (Hblfebich and Eussb), 
A., i, 301. 

a-Ketoryc/ohexane-lil-diaeetio acid 

(Lanfear and Thorpe), T., 2869. 
and its quinoxaline derivative 
(Ingold, Seeley, and Thorpe), 
T., 867. 

a-Keto-h-bexoio acid, fermentation of 

(Sen), A., i, 1159. 

2‘Xeto-3‘hydroxy-l*methyM:2-dihydro- 
quinoxaline (Usher wood and White- 
ley), T., 1082. 
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Keto-o-hydroxyphenyl-o-tolyltetra- 
hydrotetrasinecarboxylic acid, ethyl 
ester (Bijsch, Muller, and Sch¬ 
warz), A., i, 867. 

1- Xeto- 2 :( 2 ')-indoxyltetrahydronaphth- 
alene, and its suiphonic acid 
(Herzog and Kueipl), A., i, 61. 

Xotoketens, substituted (Staupingkr, 
Schneider, Scnorz, and Strong), 
A., i, 468. 

3-Keto-5-methyl-2:3-dihydro-l:4-bens- 
thiasine-, 2:7-<ftchloro- (Zahn), A., i, 
376. 

8‘Keto-6-methyldihydro*l:4-isobenz- 
thiazine, 7-chloro- (Farbwkrke 
vorm. Meirter, Lucius, & BrOn- 
ing), A., i, 794. 

2- Keto-l-methyl-l:2-dihydroquin- 
oxaline (Ushbrwoop and Wh iteley), 
T., 1084. 

2-Keto-l-methyl-I:2*dihydraqum- 
oxaline-3-carboxylic acid (Usher- 
wood and Whiteley), T., 1084. 

a-Keto-j8j9-methylethylglutaric acid, 
aud its quinoxaline derivative (Singh 
and Thorpe), T., 121. 

7 -Xeto-c*methyl*A«’h 6 ptenoic acid, a- 
hydroxy-, ethyl ester aud its deriv¬ 
atives (Borsche and Thiele), A., i, 
1220 . 

l-Keto-2methyl-l:2:3:4-tetrahydro- 
napbthalene semicarbazone (Kroff- 
pfeiffer and Schafer), A., i, 344 ; 
(Mayer and Stamm), A.,i, 802. 

l-Xeto*4-methyM:2:3:4tetrahydro- 
naphthalene, aud its seniicnrbuzone 
(Mayer and Stamm), A., i, 803. 

l-XetO'7-methyM:2:3:4-tetrahydro- 
naphthaleno, and its semicarbazone, 
and 2-bromo- (Kroclpfeiffer and 
Schafer), A., i, 843. 

1- Xeto-3- and -4-methyl-l:2:3:4-tetra- 
hydronaphthalenes, and their semi¬ 
carbazone (v. Braun and Stuckkn- 
schmidt), A., i, 947. 

2- Xeto-l-methyM:2:3:4-tetrahydro- 
quinoxaline-3-carboxylmethylanilide 
(Usherwoop aud Whiteley), T., 
1084. 

2-Keto-4-methylthiazoline-3-acetic 
anhydride, and its derivatives (Groth 
and Holmberg), A., i, 247. 

Ketones, absorption spectra of vapours 
and solutions ot (Purvis), T., 
2516. 

mutual solubility of glycerol and 
(McKwen), T., 2279. 
catalytic decomposition of (Maihlk), 
A., i, 298. 

hydrogenation of, by means of 
platinum black (Faillebin), A., i, 
92. 


Ketones, action of alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide on (Montagni), A., i, 
227, 801. 

reaction between aniline and (Opdo 
and Tognacchini), A., i., 226. 
reaction of halogens with (Rice), 
A., ii, 18. 

reaction of, with keto-enol substances 
(Kohler and Corron), A., i, 1014. 
aromatic, decomposition of (Mailhe), 
A., i, 800. 

fitty aromatic, behaviour of, in the 
animal body (Thierfelder and 
Daiber), A., j, 1264. 
cyclic, reactions of, with carbylamines 
(Pasrerini), A., i, 1018. 
synthesis of keto-alcohols and poly- 
hydroxy-alcohols from formalde¬ 
hyde and (Mannich and Brose), 
A., i, 565. 

unsaturated, reactivity of (Heilbron 
and Whi i worth), T., 238. 
a-unsaturated, velocity of addition of 
hydrogen chloride to (VdR- 
lanpkr and EicnwALD), A., i, 
685. 

additive compounds of mercury 
halides and (Vorlanper and 
Kickwald), A., i, 684. 
aP-unsaturated, condensation pro¬ 
ducts of, with phenols (Chemisohe 
Fabuik vorm. Wkiler terMeer), 
A., i, 114. 

detection of (Gillet), A., ii, 442. 
estimation of, in vegetable oils (Ben¬ 
nett and Bateman), A., ii, 665. 

Ketone acetals, preparation of (Evlam- 
piev), A., i, 1061. 

hydrolysis of (Parfentiev), A., i, 
1060. 

0-Ketonio esters, ethoxyinethylene de¬ 
rivatives, condensation of amidines 
with (Mitter and Barpiian), T., 
2179. 

7 - Ketonic esters, formation of cyclic 
compounds from (pe Rosanbo), A., i, 
1019, 

5-Ketolic nitriles (Kohler and Sou¬ 
ther), A., i, 243. 

7 -Xeto-n-nonadecaldehyde (Helfericii 
and Kohter), A., i, 1178. 

1-Keto-octahydroanthracene, and its 
semicarbazone, and 2 -bromo- (Kroll- 
pfeiffer and Schafer), A., i, 
344. 

l-Keto-2:3'*oxy-2'-tMoiiaphthentetra- 
hydronaphthalene (Herzog and 
Kreipl), A., i, 61. 

a-Ketoqy^opentane-l:l-diacetic aoid, 
and its silver salt and quinoxaline 
derivative (Lanfear and Thorpe), 
T., 1688. 
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a-Xeto-/ 8 -phenyl- 7 -benzylbutyrolACtone- 
rcarboxylamide (Gault aud Weick), 
A., i, 3d. 

a-Xeto-y-phenylbutyric aoid, 7 -imino-£- 
cyano-, and its salts and derivatives 
(Benary, SOENDEROr, and Benne- 
witz), A., i, 673. 

/S-Xeto-y-phenylbutyric aoid, and its 
ethyl ester (Attwood, Stevenson, 
and Thorpe), T., 1762. 

6-Keto-4-phenyl-2-p-ehlorophenyltetra- 
hydropyridlne-3-oarboxylie acid, 
8:4:5-tnchloro-, methyl ester (Koiileb, 
Graustein, and Merrill), A., i, 56. 

6-Keto-4*phenyl-2-jp-chlorophenyltetra- 
hydropyridine- 6 -carboxylic acid, and 
3 -mono-, and 8 :6-eftbromo-, and 5- 
chloro-, methyl esters (Kohler, 
Graustein, and Merrill), A., i, 55. 

4-Keto-2-phenyM:4-dihydropyrimidine- 
6 -carboxylic acid, ethyl ester (Mittfr 
and Bardhan), T., 2183. 

2Keto-l-phenyl-3:6*di-p-tolylhexa- 
hydro-l:3:5-triazine (Ingold and 

. Thorpe), T., 2761. 

Ketophenyl-o-hydroxyphenyltetra* 
hydrotetrazinecar boxy lie acid, ethyl 
ester (Busch, MOller, and Schwarz), 
A., i, 866 . 

4-Keto-l-phenyl-2methylpyrroline-3- 
carboxylic acid, 5-nitroiniino-, methyl 
ester, and 5 -oxiraino-, and its methyl 
©8ter(BENARY and Konrad), A., i,24‘2. 

4-Xeto-l-phenyl-2-methylpyrroline-3- 
nitrile, 5 -mtroimino-, and its deriv¬ 
atives, and 6-oximino- (Benary and 
Lau), A., i, 366. 

Ketophenylmethyltetrahydrotetrazine- 
earboxylio acid, ethyl ester (Busch, 
Muller, and Schwarz), A., i, 867. 

Xetophenyl-wi-nitrophenyltetrahydro- 
tetraiinecarboxylic aeid, ethyl ester 
(Busch, Miller, and Schwarz), A., 
i, 866 . 

4-Xeto-l-phenylpyrroline*3-carboxylic 
aoid, 6 -oximino-, ethyl ester, and its 
isomeride (Benary and Konrad), A., 
i, 241. 

4-Keto-3-phenyltetrahydroglyoxaline, 

2 -hydroxy-, and its acetyl derivative 
(Ushebwood and WhIteley), T., 
1086. 

2-Xeto-3-phenyltetrahydro-l:3oxazine 
(Dox aud Yoder), A., i, 484. 

Xetophenyl-otolyltetrahydrotetrazine- 
carboxylio aeid, ethyl ester (Busch, 
Miller, and Schwarz), A., i, 867. 

£-Xeto-$-phenylvaleronitrile, 7 -hydr¬ 
oxy- (Diels), A., i, 828. 

isoKetopinie aeid, and its phenylhydr- 
azone (Wedekind and StUsser), A., 
i, 808. 


Xetopiaio acids, constitution of. and 
their phenylhydrazones and nitriles 
(Wedekind, Schenk, and St^sser), 
A., i, 846. 

8 -Xeto-2* wopropyl-5: 6 :7: 8 -tetrahydro- 
naphthalene, and its semicarbazone 
(Ruzioka and Stoll), A., i, 120 . 

Ketotetracarboxylio aeid, O sl H sa O t , 
from ciloidamc acid (Wieland and 
Schlichtung), A., i, 41. 

l-Ketotetrahydrooarbazole, and its de¬ 
rivatives (Coffey), A., i, 804. 

Xetotetrahydrohept&benzsnlphazone, 
and 7-chloro- (Mayer and Horst), 
A., i, 845. 

4-Ketotetrahy dro-1:5-heptabenzthiazine 

and its chloro-derivatives (Mayer 
and Horst), A., i, 844. 

1 - Ketotetrahydronaphthalene, form¬ 
ation of derivatives of, from 7 -aryJ- 
71 -butyric acid (Krollpfeiffer and 
Schafer), A., i, 343. 

2- Xetotetrahydronaphthalene semi¬ 
carbazone (v. Braun, Braunsdorf, 
and Kirschbaum), A., i, 107. 

a-Ketotetrahydronaphthalene. See 
a-Tetralone. 

1-Xetotetrahydronaphthalene-S-carb- 
oxylio aoid, and its semicarbazone 
(Attwood, Stevenson, and Thorpe), 
T., 1764. 

l-Ketotetrahydronaphthalene-3:3-di- 
carboxylic acid, and its semicarbazone 
(Attwood, Stevenson, and Thorpe), 
T., 1768. 

2*Xeto-2:3:4:6-tetrahydro-l:8:4-tliiodi- 
azole, 5-imino-, and its hydrochloride 
and diacetyl derivative (Guha), A., i, 
608. 

4-Xetowothiochroman. See 2:1-Benz- 
thiopyran, 4-liydroxy-. 

a*Xeto- 7 -^-tolylbutyrio aeid, 7 -imino-£- 
cyano-, and its salts aud derivatives 
(Benary, Soenderop, and Benne- 
witz), A., i, 574. 

4-Eeto-2-p-tolyM:4-dihydropyrimidine 
(Mitter and Bardhan), T., 2183. 

4- Keto-2 ^-tolyl-l:4-dihydropyrimidine- 
6 -carboxylio aoid, ethyl ester (Mitter 
and Bardhan), T., 2183. 

5- Keto-S-o- toly ltetrahydro- 1 :3-oxazine 
(Dox and Yoder), A., i, 484. 

Xetoximes, transformations of (Beck¬ 
mann, Liesche, and Correns), A., i, 
228. 

Xidneys, cholesterol in (Tietz), A., i, 
417. 

glyceemia and glycosuria in diseases 
of (Rosenberg), A., i, 1164. 
synthesis of hippuric acid in (Snapper, 
GRtJNBAUM, and Neuberg), A., i, 
730. 
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Sidneys, selective action of, on excretion 
oi inorganic salts (Denis), A.,i, 611. 
action of quinine and atoxyl on lipase 
of (Rona and Haas), A., i, 1268. 
nerve control of, in relation to diuresis 
and secretion of urine (Marshall 
and Crane), A., i, 628. 
residual nitrogen in diseases of (Pri¬ 
bram and Klein), A., i, 1262. 
hutnan, chemical regularities of 
(Adolph), A., i, 1258. 
microchemical detection of uric acid 
in (Walter), A., i, 1164. 

Kinetios of heterogeneous systems (Yam- 
azaki), A., ii, 63. 

Kinetic reactions (v. Euler and Rud- 
berg), A., ii, 647. 

Kolbe reaction, intermediate stages in 
(Schall), A., ii, 120. 

Kryptooyanine, constitution of (Mills 
and Braunholtz), T., 2804. 

Krypton, spectra of, and velocity of 
electrons in the gas (DEjardin), 
A., ii, 282. 

Rontgen-ray spectrum of (de Broglie 
and Lepapr), A., ii, 618. 
hydrate (de Fororand), A., ii, 239. 

Kynurenic acid, formation of, in the 
liver (Matsuoka and Takemura), 
A., i, 72. 

L. 

Laotalbumin, hydrolysis of (Water¬ 
man), A., i, 868. 

Lactic acid, formation of, by ferment¬ 
ation of dextrose (Barthel and v. 
Euler), A., i, 985. 
production of, by microbes (Aubel), 
A., i, 272. 

effect of, on muscular exercise on (Hill 
and Lupton), A., i, 977. 
formation of pyruvic acid from (Smull 
and Subkow), A., i, 298. 
excretion of, in urine (Knoop and 
Jost), A., i, 1261. 

calcium salt, fermentation of, by 
bacteria (Lemoiqne), A., i, 1267. 
action of yeast on (Kayser), A., i, 
986. 

complex compounds of cupric hydr¬ 
oxide with (Ware), T., 1815. 
esters, rotatoir dispersion of (Wood, 
Such, and Scarf), T., 600. 

4:4'-bisazobenzeneformamidine ester 
(Passerini), A., i, 64. 
diphenylformamidine and esters 
(Passerini), A., i, 64. 
estimation of, in blood (Macleod and 
Armour), A., ii, 663. 
estimation of, in the stomach (Ege), 
A., ii, 266. 


d(-)Laotio acid, methyl ester and 
amide (Freudenberg, Brauns, and 
Siegel), A., i, 216. 

Laotide, hydrolysis of (Ringer and 
Skrabal), A., ii, 306. 

Lactone, C s H 14 O fi , from oxidation of 
tetramethyl 7 -fructose (Haworth 
and Linnell), T., 299. 

C t H 14 O a , from silver cyclohexane- 
diacetate and iodine (Windaus, 
Klanhardt, and Reverey), A., i, 
111 . 

C 12 Hi 8 0 |N, from laevulic acid and 
pheuylcarbylamine (Passerini), 
A., i, 764. 

/3-Lactones, formation of (Bains and 
Thorpe), T., 2742. 

7-Laotonei, spectrochemistry of (v. 
Auwers and Wissrbach), A., ii, 698. 

Lactose (milk-sugar ), formation of, in 
the lacteal gland (Hesse), A., i, 
981. 

inversion of, by acids (Bleyeb and 
Schmidt), A., ii, 806. 
fission of methyl derivatives of (Sohlu- 
bach and Moog), A., i, 1063. 
propionic acid formation in ferment¬ 
ation of (Sherman and Shaw), A., 
i, 985. 

estimation of (Edwards), A., ii, 
346. 

estimation of, volumetrically (FoNTfes 
and Thivolle), A., ii, 264. 
estimation of, in blood and nrine 
(Thallinner and Perry), A., ii, 
440. 

estimation of, in mixtures of invert- 
sugar and sucrose (Jessen-Hansen), 
A., ii, 882. 

Lffivulio acid, production of, from 
hexoses (Pummerer and Gump), 
A., i, 698. 

action of, with, carbylamines (Pas- 
seuini), A., i, 764. 
action of Grignard reagents on 
(Porter), A., i, 437. 
methyl ester, semicarbazone (Pum¬ 
merer and Gump), A., i, 698. 

Lasvulosans in cereals (Oolin and 
Belval), A., i, 1274. 

Lsvuloss, preparation of (Harding), 
A., i, 1062. 

change of rotation of, by an enzyme 
(Winter and Smith), A., i, 618. 
ingestion of (Bodansky), A., i, 983. 
diisopropylidene ethers (Freuden¬ 
berg and Doser), A., i, 658. 
estimation of (Lucius), A., ii, 882, 
estimation of, in presence of dextrose 
(Colin), A., ii, 701. 
estimation of, by means of iodine 
(Cajori), A., ii, 94. 
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Laminaria, biochemistry of species of 
(Freundlkr, Laurent, and Man¬ 
ager), A., i, 270. 

Laminaxin, physico-chemical properties 
of (Gruzewska), A., i, 056. 

Lanthanum, preparation and properties 
of (Kremers and Stevens), A., ii, 
S22. 

Lanthanates (Zambonini and Car- 
obbi), A., ii, 765. 

Lanthanum earths (Pbandtl and 
LGsch), A., ii, 863. 

Lappaeonine, and its hydrochloride 
(Wkidemann), A., i, 120. 

Lappaeonitine, and its salts (Weide- 
mann). A., i, 126. 

Laurie aoid, potassium salt, migration 
data for (McBain and Bowden), 
T., 2417. 

starch ester (Gault), A., i, 1064. 

Lavender oil (Autran and Fondand), 
A., i, 1163. 

Lead, atomic weight of (Honioschmid 
and Stkinheil), A., ii, 764. 

♦arc spectrum of(OROTRiAN), A., ii, 672. 
isotopes of (Russell), A.,ii, 861. 
separation of (Honioschmid and 
Stkinheil), A., ii, 704. 
electrical resistance of (Onnes and 
Tuyn), A., ii, 724. 

density of (Eoerton and Lee), A., ii, 
402. 

vapour pressure of (Egerton), A., ii, 
401. 

fractional crystallisation of (Atkin¬ 
son), A., ii, 689. 

action of natural waters on (Thresh), 
A., ii, 73. 

assimilation of, by plants (Hevesy), 
A., i, 1160. 

Lead alloys, hardness and density of 
(Goebel), A., ii, 164. 
with antimony (Dean), A., ii, 687 ; 

(Muzaffar), A., ii, 726. 
with bismuth and cadmium, electro¬ 
chemistry of (Kremann and Lang- 
bauer), A.,ii, 826. 
with bismuth and tin, crystallography 
of (Bux), A., ii, 419. 
with cadmium and mercury, potential 
of (Kremann, Prammer, and 
Helly), A., ii, 826. 
with sodium, freezing points of 
(Oalingaert and Boksch), A., ii, 
687. 

with thallium, electrical conductivity 
of (Gubrtler and Schulze), A., 
ii, 418. 

with tin, potentials of (Muzaffar), 
A., ii, 285. 

dilatation and thermal curves of 
(LosanaL A., ii, 680. 


Lead salts, action of alkali hydroxides 
on (Ogata and Kai’un), A., ii, 420. 

Lead halides, spectrophotoelectrioal 
sensitivity of (Coblentz and 
Eckford), A., ii, 279. 
iodide, equilibrium of, with ammon¬ 
ium ana potassium iodides (Dbmas- 
sieux), A., ii, 566. 

nitrate, solubility of, in water and in 
mixtures with sodium and potassium 
nitrates (Glasstonb and Sauk* 
ders), T., 2134. 

oxide, modifications of (Kohl- 
sCHtJTTER and Robsti), A., ii, 164. 
chlorovanadate (Cuttica, Tarchi, 
and Alinari), A., ii, 499. 

Lead organic compounds:— 
acetyiide (Durand), A.,i, 1170. 
tri-m-xylyl, preparation of, and its 
action on thallic chloride (God¬ 
dard), T., 1171. 

Lead estimation 

estimation of (Winkler), A., ii, 
40, 90. 

estimation of, electrolytically (Minot), 
A., ii, 201. 

estimation of, in presence of carbon 
(Kahlbaum), A., ii, 879. 
estimation of, as cyanide (Herz and 
Neukirch), A., ii, 879. 
estimation of, in presence of zinc 
(Muller and Gabler), A., ii, 90. 

Lead electrode. See Electrodes. 

Lead-copper minerals, new, from the 
Mendips (Spencer and Mountain), 
A., ii, 774. 

Lead ores, fusion of, with sodium per¬ 
oxide (Sternberg), A., ii, 40. 

Leather, estimation of nitrogen in 
(Gernoross and Schaefer), A., ii, 
653. 

Leaves, diurnal variation in the nitrogen 
content of (Chibnall), A., i, 1045. 
separate extraction of vacuole and 
protoplasm from the cells of (Chib¬ 
nall), A., i, 635. 

Lecithin, effect of cholesterol on the 
consumption of oxygen by (Lange 
and Lawaczeok), A., i, 513. 
brain, fatty acids of (Levene and 
Rolf), A., i, 11. 

Lectures delivered before the Chemical 
Society (Desch), T., 280; (Irvine), 
T„ 898; (Perkin), T., 1520 ; 

(Moureu), T., 1905; (J bans), T.,8398. 

Lecture experiment illustrating adsorp¬ 
tion (Tanner), A., ii, 234. 
to show solubility and indioator 
action (Thatcher), A., ii, 665. 

Leguminates, alkali, optical properties 
of (Rakuzin and Pekarskaja), A., 
i, 494. 
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Leguminosae, nutritive value of (Berz- 
zeller and Billio), A., i, 977. 

3-Lencauraminy lphth alyl-leucauramine 
(Bogert and Ruderman), A., i, 82. 

Leucine, and its alkali salts, optical 
rotation of (Rakuzin), A., i, 645. 

Leucomalachitegreen, derivatives of 
(Jacobs and Hbidelberger), A., i, 
67. 

Leucosin (LDers and Landauer), A., 
i, 806. 

dl-Lenoylglyeine, ebloroacetyl deriv¬ 
ative, and its ethyl ester (Abder- 
haldbn and Alker), A., i, 1072. 

dZ-Leucyl-dZ-leucylglycine (Abder- 
halden and Alker), A., i, 1072. 

7-Lencyl-d-valine anhydride (Abder- 
halden), A., i, 717. 

Librocedrus Bidmllii , essential oil in 
the leaves of (Goudie), A., i f 1023. 

Liehens, orcinol from (Bargeliani), 
A., i, 783. 

Liehenase (Karrer, Joos, and Statjb), 
A., i, 1182. 

Lichenin (Karrer, Joos, and Statjb), 
A., i, 1182. 

from Cetraria islandica (Karrer and 
Joos), A., i, 641. 

decomposition of, by enzymes 
(Pringsheim and Seifert), A., i, 
998. 

Liesegang’s rings (Davies), A., ii, 140, 
141, 836. 

formation of (Schleussner), A., ii, 
69 ; (Notboom), A., ii, 395 ; (Hep¬ 
burn), A^ ii, 744. 

light, scattering of, in benzene (Rama- 
nathan), A., ii, 698. 
absorption of (Weigert), A., ii, 3. 
by inorganic salts (Macbeth and 
Maxwell), T., 370. 
by mixtures of substances (Peskov), 
A., ii, 277. 

chemical actions of (Scagliarini and 
Saladini), A., i, 687. 
action of, on metallic electrodes 
(Audubert), A., ii, 827. 
action of, of various colours on photo¬ 
synthesis (Lubimenko), A., ii, 716. 
polarised, biochemical effects of (Sem- 
mens). A., ii, 718. 

ultra-violet, effect of, on fluorescence 
of solutions (Cale), A., ii, 204. 
action of, on the reactivity of 
halogens (Rosbnmunp, Luxat, 
and Tiedemann), A., ii, 717. 
action of, on diketones (Porter, 
Ramsperger, and Steel), A., ii, 
600. 

action of, on alcoholic fermentation 
(SOhngen and Coolhaas), A., i, 
1042. 


Lignic acid, and its copper salts (Gross), 
A., l, 534. 

Lignin (Heuser and Winsvold), A., i, 
900 ; (Anderzen and Holm berg), 
A., i, 1067; (Karrer and Bod- 
ping-Wigbr), A., i, 1188. 
constitution of (Sghrauth), A., i, 
443. 

structure of (Heuser and Winsvold), 
A., i, 541. 

relation of, to coal (Pictet and 
Gaulis), A., i, 768. 
decomposition of, under pressure 
(Fischer, Schrader, and Trkibs), 
A., i, 186, 187; (Fischer and 
Schrader), A., i, 186. 
compound of hydrochloric acid and 
(Hagglund), A., i, 1066. 
pine (Klason), A., i, 187; (Hag¬ 
glund), A., i, 1000. 
from straw, derivatives of (Paschke), 
A., i, 668. 

from straw and wood, differences be¬ 
tween (Beckmann, Liesohe, Leh¬ 
mann, and Lindner), A., i, 999. 
pentosans in (Heuser), A., i, 1188. 

Lignin acids, bacterial degradation of 
(Pringsheim and Fuchs), A., i, 
1183. 

Lignin alcohol, and its vanadium salt 
(Grubs), A., i, 641. 
oxidation of (GrItss), A., i, 534. 

Lignite, low temperature tar from 
(Fromm and Eckard), A., i, 626. 

Lignite tar, chemical composition of 
(Pfaff and Kreutzer), A., i, 
1004. 

constituents of oils of (Avenarius), 
A.,i, 459. 

jS-Lignosulphonio aoid, 0-naphthylamine 
salt (Klason), A., i, 187. 

Limestone, formation of (Copisarow), 
T., 794. 

d - and Z-Limonenes, preparation of (v. 
Braun and Lemke), A., i, 813. 

LimuluSy composition of the cartilage of 
(Mathews), A,, i f 1260. 

Linalyl chromate (Wienhaus and 
Tkbibs), A., i, 898. 

Lindera obtusiloba , fatty acid from 
(Iwamoto), A., i, 995. 

Linderie acid, and its methyl ester, and 
dihydroxy- (Iwamoto), A., i, 996. 

Linkings, double, polarisation of (Lap- 
worth and Robinson), A., ii, 
849. 

Linoleio acid, and its anhydride (Holde 
and Weill), A., i, 996. 
methyl ester, separation of methyl 
oleate and (Anprj*), A., i, 486. 

Linseed oil, phytosterols of (Anderson 
and Moore), A., i, 1008. 
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Lipase, origin of, in blood (Hiruma), 
A., i, 1037. 

resolution of polypeptide esters by 
(Abderhalden ana Alker), A., i, 
1071. 

of kidneys, action of quinine and 
atoxyl on (Rona and Haas), A., i, 
1258. 

liver, hydrolysis of alkyl esters by 
(Knaffl-Lenz), A., i, 621. 
hydrolysis of dicarboxylic esters by 
(Hyde and Lewis), A., i, 873. 
pancreatic (Willhtatter, Wald- 
schmidt-Leitz, and Memmkn), 
A„ i, 403 ; (Willstattek and 
Waldsohmidt-Lkitz), A., i, 403. 
action of quinine and of atoxyl on 
(Rona and PayloviO, A., i, 
403. 

stomach, action of quinine and its 
derivatives on (Rona and Takata), 
A., i, 402. 

estimation of hydrolysis of tributyrin 
by (Willstaiter and Memmen), 
. A., ii, 704. 

Lipofnscin (Lubabsch), A., i, 981. 

Lipoids, formation of (Terroine and 
Lobstein), A., i, 638. 
nutritive value of (Takahashi), A., 
i, 977, 978. 

in blood (Epstein and Lande ; Jung 
and Wolff), A., i, 624. 
in plasma and serum (Jung and 
Wolff), A., i, 504. 
in ielation to suprarenal glands (Bau¬ 
mann and Holly), A., i, 629. 
estimation of, in blood and tissues 
(Lemeland), A., ii, 347. 

Liquids, molecular weight of, by the 
camphor method (Houben), A., ii, 
735. 

calculation of molecular weights of, 
from critical data (Herz), A., ii, 
742. 

relation between properties of (Herz), 
A., ii, 293. 

dielectric constants of, at the critical 
temperatuie (Herz), A., ii, 52. 
potential differences at the contact of 
(Baur and Buechi), A., ii, 605. 
specific heat of (Herz), A., ii, 56. 
irregular expansion of ( Montemartin i 
and Losana), A., ii, 873. 
thermodynamics of vaporisation of 
(Sano), A., ii, 611. 
purity of, from critical solution 
temperatures (Jones), T., 1374, 
1384. 

determination of density of (Doe- 
mens), A., ii, 740. 
density of, below 0° (Timmermans), 
A., ii, 678. 
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Liquids, formula for internal pressure of 
(Karpen), A., ii, 11. 
adsorption at interfaces of (King), A., 
ii, 881. 

mutual solubility of (Hill), A., ii, 
467 ; (V ebschaffblt), A. r ii, 617. 
influence of a third substance on the 
miscibility of two (Bailey), T., 
2579. 

azeotropic mixtures of (Young), A., ii, 
736. 

equations of the distillation of 
(Peters), A., ii, 377. 
distillation of small quantities of 
(Lanyar andZECHNER), A., ii, 294. 
theory of the capillary layer of 
(Barker), A., ii, 297. 
dialysis of small volumes of (Wood), 
A., ii, 541. 

spieadiug of (Harkins and Feld¬ 
man), A., ii, 127. 

rhythmic precipitation on the surface 
of (Janek), A., ii, 895, 620. 
velocity of reaction between gases and 
(Becker), A., ii, 228. 
abnormal, electrostatic theory of 
(Bikerman), A., ii, 313. 
mixed, refractive index and volume 
contraction of (Counson), A., ii, 
801. 

separation of (E. and R. Urbain), 
A., ii, 125. 

binary mixed, stability of, on addition 
of water (Perrakir), A , ii, 836. 
organic, freezing points of (Timmer¬ 
mans), A., ii, 216. 
interfacial tension of, and water 
(Pound), T., 583. 

pure, molecular state of (KoLOSOVflfd), 
A., ii, 378; (Pavlov), A., fi, 878, 
380. 

saturated, properties of, at the critical 
point (Vkrschaffklt), A., ii, 533. 
viscous, viscosity and surface tension 
of (Washburn), A., ii, 613. 
filter for (Gutbier and Sauer), 
A., ii, 850. 

volatile hygroscopic, apparatus for 
combustion analysis of (Suossmith), 
A., ii, 254. 

separation of suspended colloids from 
(Marx and RozifeRBs), A., ii, 470. 

Liquid phases, forces at the boundary 
between (Bauer), A., ii, 53. 

Lithium, atomic structure of (Neu- 
berger), A., ii, 145. 
and its hydride, structure of (Bijvoet), 
A., ii, 857. 

X-ray spectra of (McLennan and 
Clark), A., ii, 51. 
spark spectrum of (von Angbrer), 
A., ii, 709, 
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Lithium, excitation of Af-rays in (Holts- 
hark), A. f ii, 528. 

positive ray analysis of (Dempster), 
A., ii, 805. 

ions, hydration of (Baborovsk^), A., 
ii, 288, 582; (Baborovsk^ and 
Teller), A., ii, 685. 

Lithium amide and imide, heats of 
formation of (Guntz and Benoit), 
A., ii, 788. 

ammonium (Benoit), A., ii, 685. 
chloride, free energy of dilution of 
alcoholic solutions of (Pearce and 
Habt), A., ii, 7. 

halides, space lattices of (Ott), A., ii, 
564. 

hydride, molten, ionising power of 
(Guntz), A., ii, 289. 
hydroxide, dissociation constant of 
(Kolthoff), A., ii, 834. 
iodide, crystal structure of (Wyckoff 
and Posnjak), A., ii, 858. 
platinocyanide, equilibrium of, with 
water and with potassium platino¬ 
cyanide (Tkrrey and Jolly), T., 
2217. 

sulphate, electrolytic preoipitntion 
with (Kolthoff), A., ii, 88. 
equilibrium in the system, sulphuric 
acid, ammonium sulphate, water, 
and (van Dorp), A., ii, 621. 
hydrogen sulphate (Dunnicliff), T., 
732. 

hydrosulphide (Jones and Thomas), 
T., 3285. 

Lithium, estimation and separation of 
(Willard * and Smith), A., ii, 
182. 

isoLithobilianic acid, formation of, from 
coprosterol (Windaus and Kiemann), 
A., i, 567. 

Lithopone (Maas and Eempf), A., ii, 
491. 

Liver, chemistry of (Sammartino), A., 
i, 168. 

r61s of, in production of urea and in 
metabolism of amino-acids (Goit- 
sohalk and Nonnenbruch), A., i, 
1255. 

decomposition of arginine in (Felix 
and Tomita), A., i, 729. 
glycogen synthesis in (C. F. and G. T. 

Cori, and Pucher), A., i, 1039. 
of dogs, glycogen in (Gruzewska and 
FaurE-FrAmiet), A., i, 267. 

Liver oils, detection of, with sulphuric 
acid (Harden and Robison), A., ii, 
847. 

a-Longif-l:2-dlone, and its derivatives 
(Simonskn), T., 2659. 

iieLehgifeUldehyde, and its semicarb- 
acone (Simonsen), T., 2655. 


LongifoUunido, and its Urethane (Simon- 

sen), T., 2656. 

tsoLongifolanilide (Simonsen), T., 2657. 
Longifolene, oxidation of (Simonsen), 
T., 2652. 

w- and fso-Longifolie acids, and their 
salts and esters (Simonsen), T., 2653. 
isoLongifolol, and its derivatives (Si¬ 
monsen), T., 2655. 

cZ-LoDgif-l-ol-2-one, and its acetyl de¬ 
rivative (Simonsen), T., 2661. 
l-ct- and -£-Longiforic aoidi, and their 
derivatives (Simonsen), T., 2661. 
Longifquinone. See d-Longif-1:2-dione, 
Lorogloisigenin (Bkidel and Delau- 
ney), A., i, 1218. 

Loroglossin (Bridel and Delauney), 
A., i, 1218. 

from orchids (Delauney), A.,i, 1046. 
Lubricating oils. See under Oils. 
Luciferin, concentration of, for lumin¬ 
escence (Harvey), A., ii, 598. 
Luminescence, relation between struc¬ 
ture and (Schleede and Gantzo 
kow). A., ii, 714. 

production of, by ROntgen rays (de 
BeaujAu), A., ii, 818. 
in chemical reactions (Lifschitz and 
Kalbeker), A., ii, 3. 
iuorganic (Tiede and Reinioke), A., 
ii, 240. 

of bacteria, concentration of oxygen 
for (Harvey and Morrison), A., i, 
1267. 

Lungs, nucleic acid of (Sammartino), 
A., i, 414. 

Lupines, germinating, asparagine in 
(Piutti), A., i, 885. 

Lycopcrdon gemmoium (puff-ball), ripen¬ 
ing of the fruit of (Ivanov), A., i, 
428. 

Lycopcrdon piri/orme, constituents of 
fruits of (Ivanov), A., i, 785. 

Lymph glands, proteolytic enzymes of 
(Hedin), A., i, 607. 

Lyotropic action in the solution of col¬ 
loids (Peskov), A., ii, 226. 

Lysin, bacteriophage reaction of (Meult, 
Doerr, and Berger), A., i, 1158. 
influence of, oil the hydrolysis of 
starch (Sherman and Caldwell), 
A., i, 262. 

Lysocephalins (Levene and Rolf), A., 
i, 650. 

Lysolecithins (Levene and Rolf), A., 
i, 650. 

M. 

Magenta-sulphurous aeid, bromine re¬ 
action of (Schbnino and Sobaaff), 
A., i, 860. 
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Magnesium, spark spectrum of, and the 
arc spectrum of sodium (Fuse), A., 
ii, 353. 

specific volume of (Sauerwald), A., 
ii, 172. 

equilibrium in the system, aluminium, 
silicon, zinc, and (Sander and 
Meissner), A., ii, 641. 
rate of solution of, in acids (Centner- 
szwer), A., ii, 627. 
reaction between jo-dibromobenzene 
and (Pink), T., 8418. 

Magnesium alloys with aluminium 
(Portevin and Chevenard), A., ii, 
166. 

with mercury, electromotive behaviour 
of (Smits), A., ii, 728. 

Magnesium bases (magnesium ammincs) t 
salts of (Spacu and Ripan), A., ii, 72. 

Magnesium compounds, effect of, in 
soils (MacIntyre, Shaw, and 
Young; MacIntyre and Young), 
A., i, 1168. 

Magnesium salts, reaction of hydrogen 
* on solutions of (Ipatikv and 
Siarynkevithch), A., ii, 639. 
metabolism of. See Metabolism. 

Magnesium carbonate and chloride, 
double salt of (Nishimdba), A., 
ii, 689. 

triliydrate. See Nesquehonite. 
chloride, solidification of the system, 
barium chloride, potassium chlor¬ 
ide, and (Mationon and Valen¬ 
tin), A., ii, 417. 

equilibria in the system, calcium 
chloride, potassium chloride, 
water, and (Lee and Egerton), 
T., 706. 

solidification of potassium chloride, 
barium chloride, and (Valentin), 
A., ii, 73. 

oxide, crystal structure of (Davey 
and Hoffman), A., ii, 27. 
sulphate, solubility of potassium sul¬ 
phate and (Levi), A., ii, 758. 
sulphide, structure of (Holgeusson), 
A., ii, 321. 

Aquopentamminemagnesium chloride 
(Spacu and Ripan), A., ii, 72. 
Diaquodiamminemagneaium sulphate 
(SrAcu and Ripan), A., ii, 72. 
Hexamminemagneaium bromide 
(Spacu and Ripan), A., ii, 72. 
Tetra-aquodiammine magnesium 
sulphate (Spacu ana Ripan), A., 
ii, 72. 

Triaquotriamminemagnesium sulphate 
(Spacu aud Ripan), A., ii, 72. 

Magnesium organio compounds, thermo¬ 
chemistry of (Lifbchitz and Kal- 
bbrer), A., ii, 3. 


Magnesium organio oompouads, action 

of, on cyanohydrins (Asahina and 
Terasaka), A., i, 1023. 
reactions of, with esters (Stadnikov), 
A., i, 462, 468. 

action of, on ethylglycerol epibromo- 
hydrin (Delaby), A., i, 531. 
action of ethyl sulphate with (Oilman 
and Hoyle), A., i, 26. 
interaction of halogen alkyl sulphon- 
ates and (Gilman and Beaber), 
A., i, 453. 

actiou of, on nitriles (Baerts), A., i, 
191; (Brcylants), A., i, 810 ; (de 
Boose uit), A., i, 311; (Bruylants 
and Gevaert), A., i, 1188. 
action of, on snlphuryl chloride 
(Chebbulikz and Sohnauder), 
A., i. 435. 

alkyl aud aryl halides, luminescence 
of (Dufford, Calvert, and Night¬ 
ingale), A., ii, 714. 
alkyloxides, mixed, condensations of 
(Grignard and Dubikn), A., i, 
896. 

^•bromophenyl bromide, fluorescence 
of solutions of (Evans and Duf¬ 
ford), A., ii, 204. 

cellulosyl bromide (Costa), A., i, 
186. 

cumyl chloride (Bert), A., i, 969. 
diaquodiethylenediamine iodide 
(Spacu), A., i, 96. 

ethyl bromide, action of, on amino- 
phenols (Puxeddu), A., i, 555. 
ethyl iodide, preparation of (Gilman 
and Meyers), A., i, 193. 
hevammine thiocyanate (Spacu), A., 
i, 96. 

hexapyridine thiocyanate (SrAOU), A., 
i, 96. 

2-rnethyl indolyl bromide, action of 
iodoform on (Oddo and Tognac- 
chini), A., i, 715. 

phenyl bromide, action of, on nitriles 
(Bary), A., i, 226. 

pyrryl halides, syntheses by means of 
(Oddo aud Tognacohini), A., i, 
709. 

tetrapyridiue salts (Spacu), A., i, 96. 
triethyleuediamine salts (Spacu), A., 
i, 96. 

Magnesium estimation and separ¬ 
ation;— 

estimation of (WillstAtter and 
WALDsoHMiDr-LiiTz), A., ii, 258. 
estimation of, colorimetrically (Ham¬ 
mett and Adams), A., ii, 88; 
(Gr£goire and Sola), A., ii, 
340. 

estimation of, eleotrometrically 
(Kolthoff), A., ii, 183. 
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Magnesium estimation and separ¬ 
ation 

estimation of, microchomically 
(Gadient), A., ii, 790. 
estimation of, volumetrically (Bulli 
and Fernandes), A., ii, 508. 
estimation of, in aluminium alloys 
(Withey), A., ii, 88. 
estimation of, in carbonate rocks, volu- 
metrically (Brandenberg and 
Avakian), A., ii, 258. 
estimation of, in human blood (Mm- 
kin and Druskin), A., ii, 507. 
estimation of, in plasma (Hirth), A., 
ii, «98. 

estimation of, in sea*water (DenigIcs), 
A., n, 183. 

separation of, from the alkali metals 
(Hemming), A., ii, 878. 

Magnesium eleetrodes. See Electrodes. 

Magnesyl&mine, and its compounds with 
pyridine and nitrobenzene and pyri¬ 
dine (Oddo and Calderauo), A., i, 
448. 

Magnetie valency. See Valency. 

Magnetie double refraction, dispersion 
accompanying (Szivessy), A., ii, 707. 

Magneto-ohemioal effect (Schtschu- 
karev). A., ii, 235. 

Magnetons, behaviour of, in a magnetic 
held (Laurie), A., ii, 400. 

Magneton number, calculation of 
(Smith), A., ii, 122. 
spectroscopic (Sommkrfeld), A., ii, 
734. 

Maize, distribution of pentosans in 
(Verhuls^, Peterson, and Fred), 
A., l, 638. 

constituents of pollen of (Anderson), 
A., i, 885. 

brown-husked, isoquercitrin from 
(Sando and Bartlett), A., i, 
172. 

Maise cobs, preparation of xylose from 
(Ling aud Nanji), T., 620. 

Maise oil, phytosterols of (Anderson 
and Moore), A., i, 1008. 

Maize spores, adsorption of metallic 
Balts by (Piohler and Wober), A., i, 
172. 

Malachite-green, derivatives and salts 
of (Jacobs and Heidelberger), A., i, 
67. 

Malaoon, hafnium in (Goldschmidt and 
Thomassen), A., ii, 174. 

Malaria, iron in the pigment of (Mayer), 
A., i, 981. 

Malatodipentammineeobaltio malate 
nitrate and nitrate (Duff), T., 567, 
570. 

Maleatodipentammineoobaltic n i tra te 

(Duff), T., 567. 


Maleatopentammineoobaltie nitrate 
(Duff), T., 567. 

Maleic acid, physical properties of 
(Weiss and Downs), A., i, 584. 
hydrogenation of (Conant and 
Cutter), A., i, 11. 

use of, in volumetric analysis (Lange 
and Kline), A., ii, 180. 

Maleic acid, dihydroxy- (Boeseken and 
de Voogd), A., i, 896. 

Maleinaldehydic aoid, p-nitrophenyl- 
hydrazone (v. Auwers and Wisse- 
bach), A., i, 297. 

Malic aoid, physical properties of 
(Weiss and Downs), A., i, 

534. 

effect of molybdates on the rotatory 
power of (Darmois), A., i, 299. 
action of uranyl acetate on (Kopat- 
schek), A., i, 745. 

in plants (Franzen and Ketssner), 
A., i, 427. 

chromium salt(BARLOT and Panait- 
opol), A., i, 534. 

complex compounds of cupric hydr¬ 
oxide with (Wark), T., 1826. 
uranyl salt, rotation of (Darmois), 
A., i, 751. 

esters, action of molybdic acid on the 
rotatory power of (Darmois), A., i, 

535. 

use of, in volumetric analysis (Lange 
and Kline), A., ii, 180. 
estimation of, polarimetrically (Auer¬ 
bach and Kruger), A., ii, 884. 

d-Malic acid, preparation of, from 
malonic acid (McKenzie and Plen- 
derleitii), T., 1090. 

r-Malic acid, resolution of (McKenzie, 
Plenderleith, and Walker), T., 
2879. 

decomposition of (Darmois and 
P&rin), A., i, 300. 

M&lol, and its sodium salt, and acetyl 
derivatives (Sando), A., i, 991. 

M&lonamide, tionitroso- (Usherwood 
and Whitkley), T., 1069. 

Malonatodinitro-cw-diamminecobaltie 
hydroxide, barium salt (Thomas), 
T., 619. 

Malonatodipentammineeobaltio nitrate 
(Duff), T., 566. 

Malonatopentamminecobaltic malonate 

nitrate (Duff), T., 570. 

Malondimethylanilide, chloro-, chloro- 
nitro-, ana nitro* (Usherwood and 
Whitelky), T., 1078. 

Malonio acid, conversion of, into d- 
malic acid (McKenzie andPLENDEE- 
lbith), T., 1090. 

glucinum salts, structure of (Meyer 
and Mantel), A., i, 11. 
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Xalonic acid, sodium derivative, ethyl 
ester, interaction of ojB-dichloroethyl 
ether and (Ben art and Schinkopf), 
A., i, 179. 

ethyl ester, action of carbamazide on 
(Cuktius), A., i, 850. 

Xalonio acids, alkylated, condensation 
of aryldiazonium salts with (Walker), 
T., 2775. 

Xalonle anhydrides, preparation of 
ketens from (Staudinger, Schlu- 
bach, and Schneider), A., i, 467. 

Xalono^-ethozy&nilic acid, and its ethyl 
ester (Aktien Gesellsohaft fur 
Anilin-Fabrikation), A., i, 995. 

Xalt extract, hydrolysis of maltose by 
(Maquenne), A., i, 442. 

Xaltase in germinated and ungerminated 
barley (Lino and Nanji), A., i, 1162. 

Xaltosan, and its hexa-acetyl derivative 
(Pictet and Marfort), A., i, 303. 

Xaltose, preparation of (Harding), 
A., i, 899. 

influence of dextrine on crystallisation 
, of (dk Hoop and van Tussen- 
broek), A., i, 803. 
hydrolysis of, by malt extract 
(Maquenne), A., i, 442. 
octa-acetyl derivative, action of 
phosphorus pentachloride on (Brigl 
and Mistele), A., i, 442. 
detection and identification of 
(Castellani and Taylor), A., ii, j 
265. 

estimation of (Josephson), A., ii, 
662. 

estimation of, by means of iodine 
(Cajori), A., ii, 94. 

^Xaltose, preparation of (Ling and 
Nanji), T., 2681. 

Xaltosyl chloride (Pictet and Mar- 
fort), A., i, 303. 

Xandelio acid, configuration of 
(Freudenbekg, Brauns, anil 
Siegel), A., i, 215. 
benzyl ester, pharmacology and 
toxicology of (Macht), A., i, 1012. 
diphenylformomidine acid ester (Pas- 
serini), A., i, 64. 

Xandelic acid, r/i-amino-, cinchonine 
salt (Pouter and IhrigI, A., i, 
1027. 

Xanganese, spectrum of (Catalan), 
A., ii, 709 ; (Monk), A., ii, 80C. 
arc spectrum of (Catalan), A., ii, 
104. 

line spectrum of (Sommerfeld), A., 
ii, 355. 

Zeeman effect in tho spectra of 
(Back), A., ii, 518. 
electrolytic, properties of (Campbell), 
T., 2828. 


Xanganese, anodic behaviour of, in solo* 
tions of alkali hydroxides (Gbube 
and Metzger), A., ii, 118. 
in hair (MoCrae), A., i, 415. 

Xanganese alloys with iron and carbon 
acid, decomposition of (Schbnck, 
Giesen, and Walter), A., ii, 767. 

Manganese compounds in seeds (Me- 
Hargue), A., i, 635. 
in soils (Wester), A., i, 640. 

Manganese salts, effect of, on plant 
growth (McHargue ; Rippel), A. , i, 
1160. 

Xanganese chloride, equilibrium of 
ammonium chloride, water, and 
(Rivett and Clendinnen), T., 
1634. 

^erchloride, anodic formation of 
(Campbell), T., 892. 
dtoxide, properties of (Wyokoff), 
A., ii, 243. 

adsorption of ions by (Chatterji 
ana Dhar), A., ii, 615. 
adsorption of baits by (Geloso), 
A., ii, 541. 

catalytic efficiency of (Almquist 
and Bray), A., ii, 840. 
precipitation of, by bromine, in 
presence of ammonium salts 
(Simpson), A., ii, 684. 
spontaneous decomposition of mix¬ 
tures of potassium chlorate and 
(Brown, Burrows, and Mc¬ 
Laughlin), A., ii, 561. 
sulphates, equilibria of (Grubb and 
Haberich), A., ii, 138. 

Manganous chloride dihydrate, 
equilibrium of ammonium chloride 
and (Clendinnen and Riveti), 
T., 1344. 

Manganates, mechanism of the re¬ 
duction of (Holluta), A., ii, 774. 
Permanganates (Orespi and Moles), 
A., i, 161, 565; (Moles and 
Crespi), A., ii, 642. 
mechanism of reduction of (Hol¬ 
luta), A., ii, 744, 864. 
titration of, with sodium arsenite 
(Hall and Carlson), A., ii, 
658. 

Manganese organic compounds, tervalent 

(Meyer and Schramm), A., i, 12. 
acetylido (Durand), A., i, 1170. 
dinquodibenzylamine ammonium sul¬ 
phate (Spacu and Ripan), A., i, 
833. 

Manganese detection, estimation, and 
separation s— 

detection of (Dyrmont ; Vali- 
aschko), A., ii, 341. 
estimation of, electrometically (MAll- 
er and Wahle), A., ii, 881. 
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Manganese detection, estimation, and 
separation 

estimation of, voluraetrically (Mathe- 
vet), A., ii, 435* 

estimation of, in iron (Eder and 
Eder), A., ii, 92. 

estimation of, in steel (Hall and 
Carlson), A., i, 658. 
estimation of, colorimetrically, in 
carbon steel (Forestikr),, A., ii, 
682. 

estimation of, as sulphate (Hille- 
brand), A., ii, 791. 
separation of, from chromium (Ta¬ 
verns), A., ii, 435. 
separation of, from iron (Solaja), A., 
ii, 583. 

Mangin, from Indian yellow, and its 
lead salt and derivatives (Wiechow- 
ski), A., i, 691. 

Hannan, from vegetable ivory, and its 
derivatives (Patterson), T., 1139. 
triacetate (Pkinusheim and Seifert), 
A., i, 78. 

Hannitan dioleate (Gilchrist), A., i, 
297. 

Mannitol, solubility of, in mixtures of 
alcohol and water (Creighton and 
Klauder), A., i, 646. 
cyclic derivatives of (van Romburuh 
and van her Buko), A., i, 85. 
te/rachlorohydrin sulphate (Hei/fe- 
rich, L6 wa, Nippe, and Riedel), 
A., i, 654. 

Mannose, from white spruce cellulose 
(Sherrajid and Blanco), A., i, 441. 
diisopropylidene ether (Freudknberg 
and Hixon), A., i, 1179. 

d-Mannose-o-hydroxymethylbenzhydr- 
azide (Teppema), A., i, 257. 

a-d-Mannosidase, reversibility of action 
of (HEribsey), A., i, 497. 

a-rf-Maxwoside, biochemical synthesis of 
(HErissey), A., i, 183. 

7-Mannuronolactone, semieaibazone of 
(Kiliani), A., i, 1060. 

Manometer, optical lever (Carver), A., 
ii, 148. 

quartz fibre (Coolidge), A., ii, 612. 

Manures, effect of, o on carbon dioxide in 
soils (Lundegardh), A., i, 284. 
artificial, effect of, on chlorophyll 
formation (Wlodek), A., i, 1160, 
1161. 

estimation of phosphates in 
(Robertson and Dickinson), 
A., ii, 252. 

Marble, synthetic and metamorpliic 
(Copisarow), T., 785. 

ftargosopicrin, and its acetyl derivative 
(Watson, Chatterjeb, and Muker* 
jex), A., i, 1163. 


Mail action, law of, and ionic equilibria. 
(BrOnsted and Pedersen), A., 
ii, 61. 

in relation to statistical equilibrium 
(Rodkbush), A., ii, 620. 

Meat, eflect of codeine on digestion of 
(Zunz and Deloorde), A., i, 412. 
Meconic acid, in Indian opium (Annett 
and Bose), A., i, 358. 

Melaleuca acuminata , essential oil from 
(Smith), A., i, 350. 

Melaleuca JDcanci anil ericifolia , essen¬ 
tial oils from (Baker and Smith), A., 
i, 350. 

Mrlampyrum , aucubin and dulcitol in 
species of (Braegkk), A., i, 280. 
Melamine, formation of (Davis and 
Underwood), A., i, 28. 

Melanin, formation of (Hirai), A,, i, 
423. 

preparation of, from benzene (Adler), 
A., i, 591. 

pathological, phosphorus content of 
(Salkowski), A., i, 980. 

Melanins, preparation of, containing 
nitrogen (Adler), A., i, 1218. 
from adrenaline (Saocardi), A., i, 
126. 

from pyrrole derivatives (Saocardi), 
A., i, 135. 

Melezitose, preparation of (Harding), 
A., i, 898. 

^Melibiose, preparation of (Harding), 
*A., i, 1181. 

Melting point, relation between boiling 
point, critical temperature, and 
(Aubel), A., ii, 125. 
influence of surface tension on (Rie), 
A., ii, 459. 

of difficultly fusible metals (Pirani 
and Alterthum), A., ii, 126. 
Melting point determination, heating 
curve and quenching methods of 
(Morey), A., ii, 677. 
apparatus for (Bell), A., ii, 376. 
Membrane potential. See Potential. 
Membranes, Donnan equilibrium at 
(Hill), A., ii, 221. 
collodion, osmosis through (Prruer 
and Rodbr), A., ii. 220 ; (Kar¬ 
tell and Carpenter), A., ii, 
221, 298, 384. 

dift’usiou of acids through (Loeb), 
A., ii, 15. 

for liquid junctions (Fales and 
Stammelman), A., ii, 455. 
thin, passage of the electrio current 
through (Lillie and Pond), A., ii, 
829. 

Memorial Lecture, van dcr Waals 
(Jeans), T., 8398. 

Mendel6evite (Vernadiki), A., ii, 830. 
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Menhaden oil, unsaturated fatty adds 
of (Brown and Beal), A., i, 647. 

Mental work, effect of, on blood and 
respiratory exohange (Knipping), A., 
i, 602. 

p-Menthadienone, Inbromo- (Jost and 
Richter), A., i, 209. 

Menthol, action of light on acetone and 
(Scaoliarini and Saladini), A., i, 
687. 

t- Menthol, preparation of (Rheinische 
Kampfer-Fabrik), A., i, 808. 

Z-Menthone in pine oil (Gill), A., i, 
1104. 

dicarboxylic eaters, preparation and 
rotation of (Hall), T., 106. 

ieoMenthene, semicarbazones (Hughes* 
don, Smith, and Read), T., 2920. 

Menthones, storeoisomeric (Hughesdon, 
Smith, and Read), A., i, 346. 

Menthonehydrasone (Maihlk), A., i, 
199. 

Menthoneindole (Kuroda), A., i, 603. 

Z-Xenthylamine hydroferrocyanide 
(Humming), T., 2467. 

a-Menthylglyouronio acid, and its salts 
(Bergmann and Wolff), A., i, 649. 

Mereaptans, action of sulphur mono¬ 
chloride on (Chakravarti), T., 964. 

2-Meroapto*4(6)-methyl<6(4)*allylgly* 
oxaline (Sara sin), A., i, 712. 

Mercapturio acid, synthesis of, in the 
body (Hele), A., i, 1156. 

Mercurialis pcrennw, maltose in (Gil- 
lot), A., i, 1163. 

Meroury, atomic weight of, and of its 
isotopes (Honigschmid, Birokkn- 
bach, and Steinheil ; Honig* 
sohmii) and Birckenbacii), A., ii, 
493. 

atomic refraction of (Tiffeneau and 
Sommaire), A., ii, 349. 
spectmm of (DiSjardin), A., ii, 47. 
band spectra of (N ago aka), A., ii, 
274. 

effect of metallic coatings on the 
spectrum of (Janicki and Lau), 
A., ii, 669. 

isotopes of (Mulliken), A., ii, 31, 
637 ; (Harkins and Madoiisky), 
A., ii, 166, 322. 

luminescence and ionisation of the 
vapour of (Pavlov), A., ii, 603. 
ionisation of the vapour of, in pre¬ 
sence of argon (DAjardin), A., ii, 
112 . 

low voltage arc in the vapour of (Yao), 
A., ii, 361. 

free path of electrons in tlio vapour of 
(Minkowski), A., ii, 821. 
heat of vaporisation of (Fooler and 
Rodebush) A. ii, 738. 


Mercury, freezing point of (Khyeb, 
Townshbnd, and Young), A., ii, 
376. 

surface tension of, in contact with 
oxygen (Palacios and Lasala), 
A., ii, 166 ; (Batueoas), A., ii, 
639. 

crystal structure of (McKerhan and 
Cioffi), A., ii, 864. 
colloidal, preparation of (v. Wei- 
marn), A., ii, 636. 

wetting of glass by (Schumacher), 
A., ii, 883. 

apparatus for purification of (Dixon 
and McKee), T., 895. 
catalytic, in sulphonation of anthra- 
quinone (Clough), A., i, 46. 

Mercury alloys (amalgams), use of, in 
volumetric analysis (Kano), A., ii, 
699, 700. 

witli alkali metals, preparation of 
(Giesy and Withrow), A., ii, 
70 . 

relative intensity of spectra of 
(Newman), A., ii, 46. 
with cadmium and lead, potential of 
(KREMANN, PRAMMER,andHELLY), 
A.,ii,825. 

with cadmium and tin, potential of 
(Kremann, Prammer, and Helly), 
A., ii, 825. 

Mercury compounds, phototropic (Dey), 
A., ii, 639. 

Mercury salts, reaction of hydrogen on 
solutions of (I pa tie v and Staryn- 
KEViTScn), A., ii, 639. 

Mercury chloiites (Levi), A., ii, 
421. 

halides, additive compounds of a- 
unsaturated ketones and (Vorlan 
der and Eichwald), A., i, 684. 
Mercurio salts, action of, on bromates 
(Smith), A., ii, 673. 
bromide and chloride, equilibria of 
thallium nitrate with (Bergman, 
Henke, and Isaikin), A., ii, 
764. 

chloride, association of (Bourion 
and Pouyer)) A., ii, 568. 
influence of hydrogen ion con¬ 
centration on the antiseptic 
aotion of (Joachimoolu), A., i, 
424. 

titration of, iodometrically 
(Kolthoff), A., ii, 91. 
iodide, dynamic allotropy of 
(Damiens), A., ii, 864. 
miscibility of, with alkali and 
thallium nitrates (Bergman), 
A., ii, 568. 

fusion of silver nitrate and (Berg¬ 
man), A., ii, 636. 
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Mercury 

Mercuric oxide, action of sulphur 
monochloiide with (Oddo and 
Giaohery), A., ii, 322. 
phosphide (Brukl), A., ii, 75. 
Mercurous bromide, reaction of 
ammonium hydroxide with 
(Druce), A., ii, 421. 
phosphide (Brukl), A., ii, 75. 

Mercury organio compounds (Sneed and 
Maynard ; Hofmann and Les- 
ohewski), A., i, 194 ; (Whitmore 
aud Middleton; Mills and 
Adams), A., i, 970. 
estimation of carbon and hydrogen in 
(Falkov and Raiziss), A., ii, 336. 
dialkyls, preparation of, and their 
halides (Marvel and Calvary), 
A., i, 449. 

dibenzyl (GarcIa Banus), A., i, 265. 
diethyl-5:5-dithienylene-2:2'-dimer- 
curichloride (Steinkopf, Bielen- 
berg, and Auges tad-Jensen), 
A., i, 125. 

dimethyl, preparation of (Maynard 
and Howard), T., 960. 
dipropyl, preparation of, and its action 
on thallic chloride (Goddard), T., 
1168. 

di-n- and -fso-propyls (Goret), A., i, 
312. 

5:5'-dithienylene-2:2'-dimercuri- 
chloride (Steinkopf, Bielenbero, 
and Auoestad-Jenskn), A., i, 125. 
di-p-tolyl, reaction of, with sulphonyl 
halides (Whitmore and Thurman), 
A., i, 50l. 

mercaptides (Sachs, Antoine, and 
Schlesinger), A., i, 1248. 
with phenyl halides (Hanke), A., i, 
725. 

n- and iso-propyls, and their salts, and 
the hydroxide of the latter (Goret), 
A., i, 312. 

with salioylaldehydes (Whitmore 
and Middleton), A., i, 726. 
with thioplien (Steinkopf, Bielen¬ 
bero, and Augestad-Jensen), A., 
i, 125. 

p-tolyl chloride (Whitmore, Hamil¬ 
ton, and Thurman), A., i, 501. 
Mereurio chloride, double salts of 
amine chloroplatinites and 
(SraoMHOLM), A., i, 658. 
hexamethylenetetramine salts 
(Douris and Beytout), A.,i, 188. 
l:l-Mercuridimethylenebis-4-methyl- 
1 :2-dihydrobensfuran ( MIlls and 
Adams), A., i, 971. 

Mercurimethy l- 4-carboxy viny lene - 
l:2-dihydrobenxfuran. 1-chloro- 
(Mills and Adams), A., i, 971. 


Meroury organic compounds :~ 
Mercurimethy 1-1:2- dihydrobsusfuran, 
salts of, and 4:l-dibromo-, 4-bromo- 
1-chloro-, 4-bromo-l-iodo, 1-cyano-, 
and 1-hydroxy- (Mills and 
Adams), A., i, 971. 

Merourimethyl -1:2-dihydrobsns * 
furanoarboxylio acids, 1-chloro- 
(Mills and Adams), A., i, 971. 
Mercurimethylmethyl-l:2*dihvdro - 
bensfurans, salts of, and bromo-, 
cliloro-, cyano-, hydroxy-, andiodo- 
(Mills and Adams), A., i, 971* 
Mercuri -5-nitrosalicylalaniline, 3- 
hydroxy-, anhydride (Whitmore 
and Middleton), A., i, 726. 
Mercurisalioylalaniline, 3-ohloro-, 
and 5-nitro-3-chloro- (Whitmore 
and Middleton), A., i, 726. 
Mercurisalioylaldehydt, mono- and 
d/-chloro-, and 5-nitro-3-chloro- 
( Whitmore and Middleton), A., 
i, 726. 

Mercury detection, estimation, and 
separation:— 

detection and estimation of, in gauze 
dressings (Barral), A., ii, 667. 
estimation of (VotoCek and KaspjG 
rek), A., ii, 184. 

estimation of, electrolytically (de 
Mee^s), A., ii, 42. 
separation of, from zinc (Artmann 
and Hartmann), A., ii, 89. 

Mercury electrode. See Electrode. 

Merotropy (Lowry), T., 828. 

Mesitol, oxidation of (Goldschmidt 
and Bernard), A., i, 1096. 

Mesityl oxide, preparation of (Locquin), 
A., i, 440. 

conversion of, into /85-dimethyl- 
pentane- 378 -triol (Pastureau 
and Bernard), A., i, 891. 
semioxamazone, and its sodium deriv¬ 
ative (Wilson and Pickering), 
T., 396. 

preparation of homologues of 
(Gheorgiu), A., i, 538. 

Mesityleneasoaoetoaoetanilide, nitro- 
(Mougan and Davies), T., 232. 

Mesityleneaso-jS-naphthol, amino-, 
nitro-, and nitroamino- (Morgan and 
Davies), T., 282. 

Mesitylenebisasoresoroinol, 6-nitro- 
(Morgan and Davies), T., 234. 

Mesitylenebisdiasonium salts, and 
amino- (Morgan and Davies), T., 233. 

Mesitylenediasonium salts, nitroamino-, 
aud nitro- (Morgan and Davies), T., 
231. 

/3-Mesityloxidoxalic acid, ethyl ester, 
derivatives of (Borsche and Thiele), 
A., i, 1220. 
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0-Meiityloxidoxftlio acid, methyl ester, 
spectrochemistry and constitution of 
(v. AuwEiisand Dieckmann), A., i, 
895. 

Mesobilirubin, hydrochloride and di¬ 
methyl ester of (Fischer and Nie¬ 
mann), A., i, 718. 

Mesomorphic state (Friedel), A., ii, 228. 

Mesotartratodipentamminecobaltie 
nitrate (Duff), T., 566. 

Mesotartratopentamminecobaltie nitrate 
(Duff), T., 569. 

Mesoxamide, oxime of. See Malon- 
amide, isonitroso-. 

Mesoxdimethylanilide (Usherwood and 
Whiteley), T., 1080. 

Xesoxophenine (Schlenk and Blum), 
A., i, 1235. 

Metabolism, influence of benzene on 
(UNDERHiLLand Harris),A. ,i, 733. 
and protein content (Terkoink, 
Feuerbach, and Brenckmann), 
A., i, 413. 

influence of purine bases on (Under- 
* hill and Farrell), A., i, 413. 
influence of pyramidoneon (Gessler), 
A., i, 976. 

action’of thyroxin and of potassium 
iodide on (Hildebbandt), A., i, 506. 
acid-base, of infants (Gamble, Ross, 
andTisDALL; Gamble and Ross), 
A., i 9 1038. 

of alkaliue earth metals in relation to 
acidosis (Floris), A., i, 876. 
of amino-acids, role of the liver in 
(Gottschalk and Nonnbnbrucii), 
A., i, 1255. 

calcium, effect of diet on (Bogert 
and Kirkpatrick ; Bogert and 
Trail), A., i, 166. 
regulation of, by the thyroid 
(Parhon), A., i, 973. 
calcium and magnesium, relation 
between ( Boo e rt an d Mo K i rr kick), 
A., i, 165. 

calcium and phosphoric acid, of the 
horse (Scheunert, Schattkk, and 
Weise), A., i, 975, 976. 
calcium and phosphorus (Telfer), 
A., i, 418; (Sjollema), A., i, 1254. 
carbohydrate (Foster), A., i, 503. 
effect of phosphates on (Elias and 
Low; Elias, Popescu-Inotbsti, 
and Radoblav), A„ i, 976. 
in avitaminosis (Collazo), A., i, 
506; (Rubino and Collazo), 
A.,i, 1153. 

rOle of the pancreas in (Koga), A., 
i, 1254. 

influence of pancreatic extracts on 
(Murlin, Clough, Gibbs, and 
Stokes), A., i, 878. 




Metabolism, intermediary carbohydrate 
(Shaffer), A., i, 1254. 
creatine (Benedict and Osterberg), 
A., i, 877. 

fat, in avitaminosis (Asada), A., i, 
1262. 

gaseous, effect of proteins on (Leim- 
dorfer), A., i, 420. 
glycogen, in avitaminosis (Collazo), 
A,, i, 506. 

inorganic (Bogert and McKittrick), 
A., i, 165; (Bogert and Kirk¬ 
patrick ; Bogert and Trail), 
A., i, 166 ; (Gross), A., i, 788 ; 
(Sjollema), A., i, 1254. 
in diabetes (Meyrr-Bihch and 
Tiiyssen), A., i, 417. 
nitrogen, influence of benzyl benzoate 
on (Pack and Underhill), A., 
i, 413. 

effect of indole and scatole on 
(Underhill and Kapsinow), A., 
i, 165. 

in heart and kidney diseases (Pri¬ 
bram and Klein), A., i, 1262. 
of bacteria (de Bord), A., i, 734. 
in plants (Prianischnikov), A., i, 
425. 

nuclein (Jackson), A., i, 1255. 
phosphorus (Sjollema), A., i, 1254. 
of the nervous system (Hkcker 
and Winterstkin), A., i, 978 ; 
(Hecker), A., i, 1039. 
protein and gaseous, influence of cell 
salts on (Asada), A., i, 1152. 
intermediary protein (Gottschalk 
and Nonxenbruch), A., i, 1255. 
pyrimidine (Wilson), A.,i, 878. 
uiic acid (Lewis and Corley), A., i, 
626. 

Metals, absorption spectra of the 
vapours of (Grotrian;, A., ii, 
710 . 

arc spectra of (Procopiu), A., ii, 199 ; 

(Perrette), A., ii, 801. 
excitatiou of Rontgen rays from 
(Horton, Andrewes, and Davies), 
A., ii, 817. 

and their alloys and compounds, 
Rontgen-ray analvsis of (Becker 
and Ebert), A., ii, 519. 
cathodic polarisation of (Tammann 
and Wiederholt), A., ii, 8. 
passivity of (Schmidt), A., ii, 782. 
oligodynamy of (Schumacher), A., i, 
424. 

electro-deposited, crystalline form of 
(Blum and Rawdon), A. ii, 
732. 

anodic behaviour of, in non-aqueous 
solutions (Sborgi and Cappon), A., 
ii, 213. 
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Metals, thermal conductivity of 
(Brown), A., ii, 830. 
difficultly fusible, melting point of 
(Pirani and AltertHum), A., ii, 
125. 

density of, and their alloys, at high 
temperatures (Bornemann and 
Siebe), A., ii, 169 ; (Sauerwald), 
A., ii, 172. 

cementation of (Weiss), A., ii, 678, 
862. 

adsorption on surfaces of (v. Euler 
andRuDBERG), A., ii, 18. 
diffusion in, in the solid state (Siro- 
vich and Oartoorti), A., ii, 30. 
valency and crystal structure of 
(Padoa), A., ii, 16. 
crystalline, structure of (Owen and 
Preston), A., ii, 223. 
reciwstallisation of (Tammann and 
Mansuri), A., ii, 800. 
colloidal. See Colloidal metals, 
effect of various poisons on the rate 
of solution of, in acids (Sieverts 
and Lueg), A., ii, 806. 
catalysis with (Foresti ; Sandox- 
nini), A., ii, 747. 

and their oxides, equilibria of carbon 
with (Njschk), A., ii, 762. 
velocity of reaction of oxygen, nitric 
oxide, aDd nitrous oxide on 
(Schroder and Tammann), A., ii, 
838. 

action of gases on, with production 
of coloured films (Tammann), A., 
ii, 624. , 

action of, on milk enzymes (Wei- 
chinger), A., i, 1155. 
reactions of, with organic compounds 
in liquid ammonia (Kraus and 
White), A., i, 456; (White), A., 
i, 457; (White and Knight), A., 
i, 1004. 

and their oxides, action of selenium 
oxychloride on (Ray), A., ii, 754. 
desulphuration of, by lime (Bogitch), 
A., ii, 151. 

of the ammonium sulphide group, 
separation of (Luff), A., ii, 791. 
heavy, optically active complexes of 
(Lifschitz), A., i, 848. 
of the hydrogen sulphide group, 
detection of (Feigl and Neuber), 
A., ii, 508. 

the iron group, analysis of 
Hufferd), A., ii, 262. 
noble, solution of, in potassium 
cyanide (Yamazaki), A., ii, 68. 
non-ferrous, cementation of (Sirovich 
and Cartoceti), A., ii, 30. 
of the platinum groups as catalysts 
(Hofmann) A., ii, 477. 


Metals, rare, reduction, of chlorides of, 
by sodium (Hunter and Jones), 
A., ii, 688. 

precipitation of, with hydrogen sul¬ 
phide (Smith), A., ii, 689. 

electrometric titration of, with 
ferrocyanides (Treadwell and 
Chervet), A., i, 764. 

estimation of, electro-analytically, in 
hydrochloric acid solution (En- 
grlenbuhg). A., ii, 260. 

estimation of, in foodstuffs, colori- 
metrically (Jarvinen), A., ii, 655. 

Metallio chlorides, solubility of, in 
selenium oxychloride (Wise), A., ii, 
484. 

hydrides, studies on (Sand, Weeks, 
and Worrell), T., 456. 

hydroxides, dehydration of (Pascal), 
A., ii, 861. 

peptiiation of (Sen and Dhar), A., 
ii, 885. 

oxides, action of the electrical dis¬ 
charge on (de Hemptinne), A., 
ii, 121. 

reduction of, with hydrogen (v. 
Wartenbekg, Broy, and Rein* 
icke), A., ii, 424. 

action of nitrosyl chloride and of 
vanadyl trichloride on (Cuttica, 
Tarchi, and Alinari), A., ii, 
499. 

phosphides, preparation of (Brukl), 
A., ii, 75. 

salts, electrical conductivity of aque¬ 
ous solutions of (Walden and 
Ulich), A., ii, 723. 
recrystallisation of (Tammann and 
Mansuri), A., ii, 300 ; (Vogel), 
A., ii, 301. 

vapour pressures of aqueous solu¬ 
tions of (Dieterici), A., ii, 377. 
hydrated, dissociation pressures of 
(Partington and Hunting- 
ford), T., 160. 

double decomposition of binary 
mixtures of (Bergman), A., ii, 
761. 

effect of addition of carbohydrates 
to solutions of (Herzog and 
Bergenthun), A., ii, 835. 
taste of (Kionka and Stratz), A., 
i, 416. 

complex (Thomas and Fraser), T., 
2978. 

action of, on alcoholic fermentation 
(v. May), A., i, 1269. 
biological adsorption of solutions of 
(Pichler and WObER), A., i, 
172. 

action of kidneys on excretion of 
(Denis), A., i, 511. 
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Metallic sulphates, hydrated, vapour 
pressure of (Carped per and Jette), 
A., ii, 292. 

sulphides, preparation of (Marchal), 
A., ii, 571. 

unipolar conductivity of (UrA zov), 
A., it, 454. 

estimation of, by ignition in hydr¬ 
ogen sulphide (Moser and Neus- 
sek), A., ii, 580. 

Metallurgy, applications of physical 
chemistry to (Desch), T., 280. 

Metaphosphorie acid. See under Phos¬ 
phorus. 

Metapilocarpine (Max and Mica el Pol- 
onovhki), A., i, 130. 

Meteoric iron from Glasgow, Kentucky 
(Merrill), A., ii, 174. 
from Pennsylvania (Merrill), A., ii, 
175. 

Meteorite of St. Sauveur, France (La- 
croi.se), A., ii, 778. 

Methamoglobin, formation of, by the 
action of narcotics (Ellingek and 
. Itosr), A., i, 410. 

reduction of, by ammonium sulphide 
(Quagliarikllo), A., i, 68. 
oxygen content of (Roaf and Smari), 
A., i, 1144. 

Methane, catalytic preparation of ( Meds- 
forth), T., 1452. 

synthesis of (Armstrong and Hil- 
diich), A., ii, 307. 
thermodynamic properties of (Keyes, 
Taylor, and Smith), A., ii, 376 
solubility of, under pressure (Fischer 
and Terbk), A., i, 173. 
equation of state for (Keyes, Smith, 
and Joubert), A., ii, 875. 
partial combustion of (Berl and 
Fischer), A., i, 641. 
oxidation of (Wheeler and Blair), 
A., i, 285; (SchOnfkldeb), A., i, 
1175. 

reduction of carbon monoxide to, in 
presence of iron (Fischer and 
Tropsch ; Fischer, Tropsoh, and 
Mohr), A., i, 737. 

chlorination of (Sohleede and Luc- 
kow), A., i, 83. 

reaction of zirconium tetrachloride 
with (Venable and Deitz), A., ii, 
170. 

synthesis of the polyaoetic acids of 
(Dreifuss and Ingold), T., 2964. 
estimation of, in mine gases (Whit¬ 
aker), A., ii, 586. 

Methane, bromotrinitro- (Schmidt, 
Schumacher, and Asmus), A., i, 
645. 

Methanesulphonio acid, chloro- (De- 
mars), A., i, 789. 


Methantsulphonyl bromide (Oherbu- 
liez and Schnauder), A., i, 485. 

Methaaetetra-acetic acid, crystal Struc¬ 
ture of (Knaggs), T., 78. 

Methanetriaeetic acid, synthesis of 
(Dreifuss and Ingold), T., 2964. 

Methanolbeniidiue hydrochloride (Hon¬ 
do and Ishida), A., i, 147. 

Methionatodipentamxuineeobaltle nitrate 

methionate (Duff), T., 566. 

w-Methoxy acetophenone (Pratt and 
Robinson), T., 748. 

^-Methoxyacetophenone, m-amino-, 
m-cyano-, wi-iodo*, aud w-iodoso-, and 
their deri vatives ( Bogert and Curtin ), 
A., i, 1101. 

^-Methoxyacetophenonesulphonic acid, 

sodium salt and methyl ester (Bogert 
and Curtin), A., i, 3101. 

a’-Methoxyacetoveratrone (Pratt and 
Robinson), T., 765. 

8-Methoxyacridine, 2:5-dtamino-, 
5-chloro-2-nitro-, and 2-nitro-5-amino- 
(Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius, 
& Bruntno), A., 1131. 

0 Methoxyadipio acid, and its methyl 
ester (Farmer), T., 3330. 

Methoxy-5-aldehydobenzoic acids, hydr¬ 
oxy- (Perkin aud Stoyle), T., 2176. 

Methoxyanthranylpyridinium bromide 
and picrate (Barnett, Cook, and 
Matthews), T., 2004. 

1- Methoxyanthraquinone, 4-amino-, 
acetyl and benzoyl derivatives (Granp- 
MOU(.IN), A., i, 117. 

2 Methoxybenzaldehyde, 3-chloro-, and 
3-chloro-5-nitro- (Davies and Rubbn- 
htein), T., 2860. 

3 Methoxybenialdehyde, 6-nitro-2-hydr- 
oxy-, preparation of (Davies), T., 
1583. 

4-Methoxybenzaldehyde, 3:5dibromo- 
(Lindemann), A., i, 687. 

2- hydroxy-, from the roots of De¬ 
co, leps is Hamiltonii (Rao and 
Iyengar), A., i, 1018. 

m-Methoxybsnsamide (Brady and 
Dunn), T., 1802. 

^'Methoxybensodimethylamide, thio- 
(Kindler, Burgh ard, Finndorf 
Dehn, Giese, and KoRDiNG),A.,i,571. 

o-Methoxybenioic aeid, action of di¬ 
methyl sulphate on (Simon and 
FllfcREJACQUE), A., i, 1098. 

2- Mcthoxybemoio acid, 5-bromo- (Mbl- 

drum and Shah), T., 1985. 

3- chloro-, and S-chloro-5-nitro- 
(Davies aud Rubsnstein), T., 
2850. 

4- Me thoxy ben zophenone *8'*arseniomi 
acid (Lewis and Cheetham), A*, i, 
408. 
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4-Metboxy ben*ephenons-2'- arsinio acid 

(Lewis and Cheetham), A., i, 408. 

4-Mathoxybensophenone-4 / -arsinoAoetio 
aoid (Lewis And Cheetham), A., i, 
408. 

4-Xethoxyb6nxophonone*2'-4'-<ftftromo- 
arsines (Lewis and Cheetham), A., 
i, 408. 

4-M«thoxybe&zophonone-2'- and A'-di- 
ehloroarsines (Lewis aud Chkkt- 
ham), A., i, 408. 

4<Xethozybeniopbenone-2 / - and A'-di- 
iodoarsines (Lewis and Cheetham), 
A., i, 408. 

l-Mothoxy-l:2:3-bensotri&zole, 6-nitro- 
(Brady and Day), T„ 2266. 

8-o-Mothoxybcnsoylvaloric acid, and its 

derivatives (v. Braun), A., i, 104. 

Methoxybensyl bromides, isomeric 
(Shoesmith), T., 2698. 

ra-Methoxybenzyl bromide, redaction of, 
by hydrogen iodide (Shoesmith), T., 
2828. 

j3- Methoxybensylaoetopbonone, a-bromo- 
(Dufraisse and Gerald), A., i, 
114. 

4-p*Methoxybenzylhydantoin-3-a-propi- 
onie aoid, and its sodium salt and 
ethyl ester (Hahn, Kelley, and 
Schaeffer), A., i, 487. 

4-Methoxybeniylidene bromide, 3:5-di- 
bromo- (Lindemann), A , i, 687. 

5- (or 6)-Metboxy-1-benzylidene- 

3- a-hydroxybenzylindene (Ingold and 
Piggott), T., 1508. 

p Metboxybenzylidene-o-by droxy- 
metbylbenzhydrazide (Teppema), A., 
i, 256. 

jp-Mothoxybensylidenemethylaxnine 

(Kindler, Burghard, Finndorf, 
Dkhn, Giehe, aud Hording), A., i, 
571. 

Methoxybromostyrene (Biii.mann and 
Lund), A., i, 219. 

Methoxypenlaofalorobenzene, ch 1 oro * 

(Pollan and Uudich), A., i, 28. 

5*Methoxy-6-cbloromethoxy-l:3-di- 
metbyluracil hydrate (Biltz and 
Paetzold), A., i, 1234. 

Metboxyoinnamaldehydes, semicarb- 
azones of, and their phototropy (Hkil- 
bbon, Hudson, and Huish), T., 2276. 

3-Metboxycinnamaldebydes, 2- and 

4- hydroxy-, and their derivatives 
(Pauly and Wascher), A., i, 342. 

0 -Xethoxycinnamic aoid, ethyl eater, 
velocity of reaction of, with ethyl 
alcohol and sodium hydroxide (Moes- 
veld), A., ii, 746. 

p-Motboxycinnaxnicacid, o-thiol- (Gran- 
acheb, Gbr6, Ofnbr, Klopfenstein, 
and Schlatter), A., i, 707. 


2-Kethoxy-8-cyano-4:6*diph6nylpyrid' a 

ine (Kohler and Souther), A., i, 
244. 

4-Methoxy-7:9- diethyl-4:6-dihydrourio 
aoid (Biltz aud Lemberg), A., i, 956. 

5<M6thoxy-7:9’diethyl-4:3-dihydrcrario 
aoid, 4-hydroxy- (Biltz and Lem¬ 
berg), A., i, 955. 

Methoxydihydrobrucinolono (Leuchs, 
Gauss, and Heening), A., i, 131. 

Methoxydihydrostrychninolone, and its 

acetate (Leuchs and Nitsohke), A., 
i, 132. 

6Xetboxy-2:3-dimetbylohromone 

(Heilbron, Barnes, and Morton), 
T., 2567. 

Metboxy-2:3-dimetbylobromones (Heil- 
bron, Barnes, and Morton), T., 
2568. 

4- Methoxydimetbyl-4:5-dihydrouric 
aoids (Biltz and Lemberg), A., i, 
956. 

5- Methoxy-l:3-dimethyluraoil (Biltz 

and Paetzold), A., i, 1234. 

4 / -Methoxydiphenylamine-6-carboxylic 
acid, 3-nitro- (Farbwerke vorm. 
Meister, Lucius, & Bruning), A., i, 
1131. 

a-Xetboxy-aa-diphenyletbane, S-bromo- 
(Lipp and LOdicke), A., i, 319. 

2-Metboxy-3-etboxyb6nsaldobyde, 5- 
bromo-, and 5-bromonitro- (Davies), 
T., 1593. 

5-nitro- (Davies), T., 1588. 

Methoxyetboxybenzaldebydes, deri v- 

atives of, and bromo- and mtro- 
(Davies and Rubbnstkin), T., 2844. 

2-Methoxy-3-ethoxybenzoic aoid, and 
5- and 6-nitro- (Davies), T., 1588, 
1591. 

Metboxyethoxybenzoio aoids, nitro- 
(Davies and Rubensiein), T., 2847. 

4-Metboxy-3-etboxypbthal-l-aldehydie 
acid, 6 -mtro-, and its esters (Wfg- 
scheider and MUller), A., i, 1204. 

2- Metboxy- 3-o tboxysalicylaldehyde 
(Davies), T., 1589. 

4 / -Methoxy-6etboxy-2-Btyryl-3-methyl- 
chromone (Heilbron, Barnes, and 
Morton), T., 2568. 

o-Metboxybexabydrobensylcamphor 
(D^trie), A., i, 1214. 

ft'Metboxybomopbthalic acid (Ingold 
and Piggott), T., 1507. 

ft-Metboxy-l*hydrindainine, and its 
derivatives (Ingold and Piggott), 
T., 1504. 

6- Metboxy-1 -hydrindamine, and its 
derivatives (Ingold and Piggott), 
T., 1493. 

Metboxybydrindene, bromo- (Schmidt, 
Schumacher, and Asuus), A., i, 645. 
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5 ■ Methoxy- 1 -hy drindone, and its semi- 
oarbazone and oxime (Ikgold and 
PiaaoTT), T., 1503. 

6- Methoxy- 1 -hy drindone, and its oxime 
(Ingold and Piggott), T., 1492. 

0-3-Methoxy-2-hydroxyphenylethyl- 
methyl ketone, 0-liydroxy-, aud its 
benzoyl derivative (Heilbron and 
Whitworth), T. f 242. 

Methoxy-2-hydroxystyryl methyl 
ketones (Heilbron and Whitworth), 
T., 244. 

5(or 6)-Methoxyindene, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Ingold and Piggott), T., 1506. 

2-Methoxy-S-keto-2:3-dihydro- 1:4-benz - 
thiazine (Zahn), A., i, 376. 

2-Methoxy-8-keto*2:8-dihydro-a-naph- 
thathiazine (Zahn), A., i, 376. 

2-Methoxy -3-keto-2-methyl-2:3-dihydro - 
l:4-benzthiazine (Zahn), A, i, 376. 

2-Methoxy-3-keto-5-methyl-2:3-dihydro- 
l:4-benz thiazine, 7-chloro- (Zahn), 
A., i, 376. 

2- Methoxy-4-ketotetrahydroheptabenz- 

.thiazine (Mayer and Horst), A., i, 
845. 

7- Xethoxy-l-ketO'l:2:3:4-tetrahydro- 
naphthalene, and its seraiearbazone 
(Krollpfeiffer and Schafer), A., 
i, 344. 

5-Methoxyl8Bvulaldehyde dimethyl 
acetal, and its derivatives (Pummerer 
and Gump), A., i, 698. 

o- and p-Methoxymethoxycinnamalde- 
hydes (Pauly and Wascher), A., i, 
342. 

S-Methoxy-2- and -4-methoxymethoxy- 

bensaldehydes (Pauly and Wascher), 
A., i, 342. 

3- Methoxy-2- and -4-methoxymethoxy- 
einn&maldehydes (Pauly and Was¬ 
cher), A., i, 342. 

l-Methoxymethyl-1:2:3-benzotriazoles, 
4- and 6-nitro- (Brady and Day), T., 
2262. 

o- and ^-Methoxymethylbenzylamines, 
aud their salts and derivatives (v. 
Braun, Zobel, Nelken, and Bless¬ 
ing), A., i, 372. 

7-Methoxy-4*methylcoumarin-6-Bul- 
phonio acid, and its salts aud deriv¬ 
atives (Kroger), A., i, 355. 

7-Xethoxy-4-methyloonmarin*6-thiol, 
and its derivatives (Kroger), A., i, 
355. 

Methoxymethylenedioxyphenylquino- 
line,and its aemioarbazone (Pratt and 
Robinson), T., 748. 

cis- and $raiw-l-Methoxy-3-methyl-3- 
ethylcyc/opropane-1:2-dicarboxyiic 
acids, and their anhydride (Singh aud 
Thorpe), T., 120 . 


3 - Methoxy-8-me thylcyc&pro jmno- 1 dMI- 
carboxylic acid (Goss, Ingold, and 
Thorpe), T., 3858. 
methyl eaters (Goss, Ingold, and 
Thorpe), T., 360. 

4- Methoxy-2-methylpytrole-8-earboxylic 

acid, 5-nitro-, ethyl ester (KUster and 
Haag), A., i, 242. 

8 -Methoxy-5-methylthianthren , 3-amin o-, 
hydrochloride and 3-nitro- (Krishna), 
T\, 2789. 

2- Methoxy-1 -naphthylmethanesnlphonio 
aoid, sodium salt, preparation of 
(Clutterbuck and Cohen), T., 
2510. 

0- Methoxy-0f-oxidohexane, 7 -bromo-, 
and 7 -hydroxy- (Bergmann and 
Miekeley), A., i, 1054. 

0-4- Methoxyphenylacrylamide, a-cyano- 

(Curiis, Day, and Kimmins), T., 
3189. 

o-Methoxyphenylarsinic aoid, and p- 

amino- and p nitro- (Johnson and 
Adams), A., i, 724. 

3- Methoxy-2-phenylbenzopyrylinm sal ts, 

aud 7-hydroxy-(P rait and Robinson), 
T., 749. 

3'-Methoxy-2-phenylbenzopyrylium 

ferrichloride, 3*4'-<fthydroxy- (Pratt 
and Robinson), T., 754. 
7 -p-Methoxyphenyl-w-butyric aoid 
(Krollpfeiffer and Schafer), A., 
i, 344. 

5- MethoxyphenyPnchloromethylcarb- 

inol, 4-hydroxy-, and the correspond¬ 
ing monoocetate (Pauly and Schanz), 
A., 1 , 564. 

^-Methoxyphenyl 0-dimethylamino- 
ethyl ketone hydrochloride and 
piorate (Mannich and Lammering), 
A., i, 44. 

3- Methoxyphenylglyoxaldiphenylhydr- 
azone, 4-hydioxy- (Prait and 
Robinson), T., 754. 

4- Methoxyphenyl 2-hydroxy-0-meth- 
oxystyryl ketone (Pratp aud Robin¬ 
son), T., 751. 

0-Methoxyphenylpropionie aoid, bromo- 
hydioxy- and hydroxy-derivatives 
(Biilmann and Lund), A., i, 219. 
m- Methoxy-0-phenylpropionyl chloride 
(Ingold aud Piggott), T., 1503. 

3- Methoxy-l-phenylpyrrole (Benary 
and Konrad), A., i, 241. 

4- Methoxy- l-phenylpyrrole-3* earb- 
oxylio acid, and its potassium salt 
and methyl ester (Benary and 
Konrad), A., i, 241. 

4'-Methoxy-2-phenyl-4-styrylbenso- 
pyrylium hydroxide, 7-hydroxy-, and 
its salts and derivatives (Buck and 
Heilbron), T., 2527. 
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jp-Metlioxjpheiiyltliioa«etodimethyl- 
amide (Kindlkr, Burghard, Finn- 
dorf, Drhn, Giese, and Hording), 
A., i, 571. 

a-^Methoxyphenyl-afl-dithiocyano- 

propane (Kaufmann and Liepe), 
A., i, 766. 

5(or 6)-Methoxy-l-piperonylidene-3-a- 
hydroxypiperonylindene (Ingold and 
PlGGOTT), T., 1508. 

5(or 6)-Methoxy-l-piperonylideneindene 
(Ingold and Piggott), T., 1508. 

4-Methoxypyrrole-3-oarboxylic aoid, 

5-iiitro-2-bydroxy-, and its salts and 
esters (Kuster and Maag), A., i, 243. 

4- Methoxyreiorcylaldehyde. See 

4-Methoxybenzaldehyde, 2-h> droxy-. 

Methoxy-2-styryl-3-methylchromones, 
and their salts (Heilbron, Barnes, 
and Morton), T. f 2566. 

6'-Methoxy-2-sulphino-3'-niethyldi- 
phenyl sulphide, 4-nitro- (Krishna), 
T., 2788. 

.p-Methoxysulphonic acids, action of 
bromine on (Meldrum and Shah), 
T., 1982. 

j?-Methoxystyrene, <w-bromo-w-nitro-, 
and »-nitro-, dibromide (Hosenmund 
and Kuhnhenn), A., i, 783. 

i?-Methoxythiobenzomethylamide 
(Kindlkr, Burghard, Finndokf, 
jDehn, Giese, and Hording), A., i, 
571. 

2 - Methoxytoluene, 5-bromo- (MeldrUm 
and Shah), T., 1984. 

5- Methoxytoluene^Bdisulphonic acid, 
derivatives’ of (Haworth and Lap- 
worth), T., 2992. 

Methoxytoluenesulphinic acids (Ha¬ 
worth and Lapworth), T., 2987. 

4-Methoxy toluene-3-sulphonace tic acid 
(Gibson and Smiles), T., 2391. 

4Methoxytoluene-3-sulphonacetone 
(Gibson and Smiles), T., 2390. 

4- Methoxytoluene-3-sulphonacetophen- 
one (Gibson and Smiles), T., 2391. 

Methoxytoluenesulphonic acids, salts 
and derivatives of (Haworth and 
Lapworth), T., 2987. 

5- Methoxy-o-toluic acid, and its amide 
and nitrile (Gibson), T., 1274. 

3- Methoxy-o-toluidine, and its benzoyl 
derivative (Gibson), T., 1273. 

1 -o-Methoxy-w-toluidino-/8 -na ph thol 
(Wahl and Lantz), A., i, 210. 

a>-Methoxy- 0 - and -p-toluonitrile® (v. 
Braun, Zobel, Nelken, and Bless¬ 
ing), A., i, 372. 

4- Methoxy-m-tolyl mercaptan (Krish¬ 
na), T.. 2788. 

6'-Methoxytolyl-i|/-mecoaines ( Bistrzy- 
cki and Krauer), A., i, 1210. 


4-Methoxvtolyl-8-thiolao«tic add (Gib¬ 
son and Smiles), T,, 2890. 
o-Methoxytriphenylmethyl, and its 
salts and peroxide (Gomberg and 
Nishida), A., i, 213. 
p-Methoxytriphenylmethyl, and its 
salts and peroxide (Gomberg and 
BuniLER), A., i, 211. 

Methyl alcohol, optical constants of 
(Tear), A., ii, 593. 
freezing point of (Keyes, Towns- 
hend and Young), A., ii, 376. 
dehydration of, with magnesium 
(Bjerrum and Zechmeister), A., 
i, 529, 645. 

purification of (Bates, Mullaly, and 
Hartley), T., 401. 
poisoning by. See Poisoning, 
detection of, in alcoholic liquids (van 
Ri«tn), A., ii, 701. 

detection of, in ethyl alcohol (Kol- 
tiioff). A., ii, 43; (van Urk), 
A., ii, 264; (Meukick), A., ii, 
700. 

detection of impurities in (Richard), 
A., ii, 586. 

estimation of acetone in (Bates, 
Mullaly, and Hartley), T., 401. 
Methyl bromide, preparation of 
(Bygd^n), A., i, 174. 
enters, preparation of (Simon), A., i, 
290. 

velocity of saponification of (Jones, 
McCombie, and Scarborough), 
T., 2688. 

ether, preparation of (Sendekens), 
A., i, 742. 

physical properties of (Cardoso and 
Coppola), A., ii, 832; (Cardoso 
and Bruno), A., ii, 833. 
melting point curve of mixtures of 
boron trifluoride and (Gkrmann 
and Cleaveland), A., ii, 24. 
compound of hydiogen chloride and 
(Maas and Morrison), A., i, 
892. 

chloride, freezing point of (Keyes, 
Townshend, and Young), A., ii, 
376. 

melting point curve of mixtures of 
boron trifluoride and (Germann 
and Cleaveland), A., ii, 24. 
estimation of, in mixed gases (Mc¬ 
Kee and Burke), A., ii, 586. 
iodide, action of, on disulphides 
(Steinkopf and Miller), A., i, 
1055. 

estimation of, in presence of ethyl 
iodide (KAster and Maag), A., 
ii, 440. 

^roxide, dihydroxy- (Wiiland and 
Wingler), A., i, 650. 
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Methyl sulphate, action of, on mono- 
carboxylic acids (Simon), A., i, 
290. 

action of, on diplienylamine and on 
m ethy ldiphe ny lam in e (Gibson 

and Vining), T., 831. 
action of, on phenols (Simon and 
Fr^jacqueh), A., i, 462. 
sulphide, sodium derivative (Phillips 
and Clarke), A., i, 903. 

Methylacetoaoetic acid, bromo- and 
chloro-, ethyl esters, action of hydr¬ 
azine on (Macbeth), T., 1125. 

jp-Methylacetophenoneanil (Bogert and 
Herrera), A., i, 240. 

Methylacetylbenzhydrazide , 5-aniino-2- 
hyaroxy-, acetyl derivative (Tkp- 
pema), A., i, 257. 

5-Methylacridine, 3-chloro- (Farb- 

WERKE VORM. MeISTER, LUCIUS, & 

Brining), A., i, 1132. 

Methylallophanio acids, methyl esters 
(Biltz and Jeltsch), A., i, 1074. 

4(5)-Methyl-5(4)-allylglyoxaline (Sara- 
sin). A., ?, 712. 

Methylallylketen (Staudinger, Sch¬ 
neider, Schotz, and Strong), A., 
i, 469. 

Methylallylmalonic acid, and its ethyl 
ester (Staudinger, Schneider, 
Schotz, and Strong), A., i, 469. 

Methylamine, photosynthesis of ( Baly, 
Heilbron, and Stern), T., 186. 
bismuthonitrate (Vouiinazos), A., i, 
759. 

Methylamines, graphic representation of 
the thermal decomposition of (Mi¬ 
chel), A., i, 307. 

Methylaminobenzenylmethylimidine 

and its salts (Pyman), T., 3371. 

^Methylamino-oa-bis-o-dimethoxy- 
phenylethane, and its hydrochloride 
(Hinsbrkg), A., i, 556. 

3-Methylaminobntane, a-amino*, and its 
chloroplatinate (Britylants), A., i, 
763. 

7 -Methylamino‘H-a-butylamine. See 
3-Methylaminobutane, a-ammo-. 

0 - Me thy laminobutyronitrile ( Br uy- 

lants), A., i, 768. 

fl-Methylamino-aa-di-o-dihydroxy- 
phenylethane, and its hydrochloride 
(Hinsberg), A., i, 556. 

Methyl-2-£-aminoethylbexi*ene, 

1-amino-, and its salts (Helper), A., 
i, 1229. 

Methyl-2-)3-amiaoethylcycfohexane, 1 - 
amino-, and its salts (Helper), A., i, 
1229. 

r-£-Methyl&mino-a-hydroxy- *-o-di- 
hydroxyphenyleth&ne, and its hydro¬ 
chloride (Hinsberg), A., i, 556. 

exxiv. ii. 


£-Methylamino-a-hydroxypropionic acid 
hydrochloride (Mannich and Baf- 
roth), A., i, 22. 

2- Methylaxnino-1-hydroxytetrahy dro- 
naphthalene piciate (v. Braun, 
Braunsdorf, and Kirschbaum), A., 
i, 106. 

a-Metbylaminometbyleneacetoacetio 
acid, 7 -chloro-, ethyl ester (Bknary 
and Ebert), A., i, 1059. 

a-Methylaminomethylenethiotetronic 
acid (Benary and Ebert), A., i, 
1059. 

Methylaminomethylethylmalonic acid, 
and its benzoyl derivative (Mannich 
and Ganz), A., i, 20. 

Methylaminomethyltartronio acid 
(Mannich and Baukoth), A., i, 22. 

Methyl-p aminophenol hydroferro- 
cyanide (Cumming), T., 2458. 

p-Methylaminophenol, o-chloro-, sulph¬ 
ate (Christiansen), A., i, 1093. 

3- Methylaminopropene-o-carboxylic 
aoid, methyl ester (Korsohun and 
Roll), A., l, 1070. 

4(5)-Methyl-5(4)-£-aminopropylgly- 
oxaline, and its salts (Sarasin), A., i, 
712. 

Methylwoamylbarbituric aoid (Som- 
maire), A., i, 388. 

l-Methyl-3-^-amylbenzene, and its 

derivatives (Charrier, Gallotti, 
and Zappelli), A., i, 196. 

5-Methyl-n-amyldiethylamine, and its 
salts (G. M. and It. Robinson), T , 
541. 

Methyl/soamylmalonic acid, and its 

ethyl ester (Sommaiue), A., i, 388. 

Methylaniline, 5-bromo-2:4-d?uitro- 
(Giua), A., i, 456. 

a-iV-Methyl-jo-anisylcarbamide (Boeii- 
ringrr and Sohne), A., i, 949. 

9-Methylantbracene (Krollpfeiffer 
and Branscheid), A., i, 912. 
picrate (Sieglitz and Marx), A., i. 
912. 

Methyl anthr aquinones, 3:7:8 • tr ih y dr - 
oxy- (Bistkzycki and Krauer), A., 
i, 1210. 

3-Methylanthraquinone, derivatives of 
(EnERand Widmer), A., i, 688. 

3-Methylanthraquinone, 5- and 8-amino- 
1 -hydroxy- (Eper and Widmer), 
A., i, 688. 

dihydroxy- ( chrysophanic acid), syn¬ 
thesis- of (Eder and Widmer), 
A., i, 688. 

Methylarginiue (Thomas, Kapfham- 
mer, aud Flaschentrager), A., i, 51. 

df-Methylarginine, and its salts 
(Thomas, Kapfhammkr, and 
Flaschentrager), A., i, 51. 

42 
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Methylation (Fkeudenbkrg), A., ii, 

884. 

Methylbenzhydrazide, 5-amino-, 5-bro- 
mo-, 5-chloro-, and 6-nitro*2-hvdr- 
oxy-, and their derivatives (Tep- 
pema), A., i, 357. 

1- Methylbenziminaxole-2-carboxyliQ 
acid (Usherwoqd and Whiteley), 
T., 1085. 

Methylbenzixninazole-2propylsulphonic 

acid (Backer and db Boer), A., i, 
537. 

Methylbenzoic acid, ^-bromo-, and its 
acid chloride and benzyl ester (Hoff- 
mann-La Roohe& Co.), A., i, 925. 

4-Methylbenzophenone-2'-ariinic acid 
(Lewis and Chkktham), A., i, 408. 

7-Methyl-l:2:4-benzosulphonediazine, 
3-chloro-, and its salts, 3-chloronitro-, 
and 3-hydroxy- (Scott), T., 8196. 

4-Methylbenzthiazole-2c&rboxylio acid, 
6-chloro-, anilide and ethyl ester, and 
derivatives (Zahn), A., i, 376. 

2- Methylbenzthiazoline, and its deriv- 
atives (Mills, Clark, and Aeschli- 
mann), T., 2361. 

2 -Methylbenzthiazolone, thio-, and its 
oxidation products (Mills, Clark, 
and Aeschlimann), T., 2362. 

4-Methyl-l:2:3:benztriazole, 6-nitro- 
1-hydroxy- (Borsche), A., i, 780. 

6 -Methyl-1 :2:3-benztriazole, 4-nitro- 
(Borsche), A., i, 780. 

Methyl-1 & :3-henztriazoles, nitro- 
hydroxy-derivatives (Brady and 
Day). T., 2261. 

Methylbenzylaminobenzenylimidine, 
salts of (Pyman), T., 3374. 

Methylbenzylaminobenzenylmethyl- 
imidine, picrate of (Pyman), T., 3375. 

a-Methylbenzylphosphinic acid, o-hydr- 
oxy-, diphenyl ester (Conant, Wal¬ 
lingford, and Gandhekkr), A., i, 
498. 

//w-Metbylbiuret (Biltz and Jeltscd), 
A., i, 1075. 

w-Methylbiuret, w-nitroso- (Biltz and 
Jeltsch), A., i, 1074. 

/ 8 -Methylbixin (Herzig, Faltis, Pitt- 
ner, Klein, and Watzinger), A., i. 
477. 

Methyl-n- and wo-borneol, and their 
derivatives (Nametkin and Chuch- 
rikova), A., i, 586. 

Metbylbomyl alcohol, dehydration 
of (Nametkin and Schlesinger), A., 
i, 690. 

2-MethyM-bromoxnethylnaphthalene 
(Ziegler and Tibmann), A., i, 81. 

Mcthylbromonitrocamphanc anhydride, 
and its benzoyl derivative (Ginnings 
and Noyis), A., i, 47. 


4(5)Methyl-5(4)-8-bromopropylgly- 
oxaline (Sarasin), A., i, 712. 

4(5)-Methyl-5(4)-/ 87 -dtbromopropylgly- 
oxaline (Sarasin), A., i, 712. 
7 -Methyl-Aa.bntene-a-oarboxylie acid, 
derivatives of (v. Auwkrs, Meissner, 
Seydrl, and Wissebach), A., i, 748. 

Methyl-A/S-butenylaniline, and its salts 
(v. Braun and Schirmaoher), A., i, 
287. 

Methyl-n- and iso-butylbarbiturlo acids 
(Sommaire), A., i, 387. 

Methyl ^obutylketone, semioxamazonc 
(Wilson and Pickering), T., 896. 

Methyl-?i and ?so*butylmalonio adds, 
and their ethyl esters (Sommaire), A., 
i, 387. 

a-Metbylbutyric acid, o-liydroxy-, 
ethyl ester, preparation of (Higgin¬ 
botham and Lapworth), T., 1380. 

Metbylcacotbeline, reactions of (LeucHk, 
Winkler, and Leuchs), A., i, 133. 

/ 8 -Methylcamphene (Nametkin), A., i, 
690. 

£ -Methylcamphenilane (N am etk i n , 

CHUCHR1KOFF, SciILESINGRR, aild 
Biiussoff), A., i, 934. 

£-Methylcamphenilol, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Nametkin, Chuchrikoff, 

SCHLESINGER, and BRiissOFF), A., 1 , 
934. 

j 8 -Methylcampbenilone, and its semi- 

carbazone (Nametkin), A., i, 690. 
derivatives of (Nametkin, Chuchri¬ 
koff, Schlesinger, and BRfissoFF), 
A., i, 934. 

/ 8 -Methylcamphenylamide (Nametkin), 
A., i, 690. 

iV-Methylcamphidine, and its picrate 
(v. Auweus), A., ii, 706. 

6 -Methylcamphor, synthesis of, and its 
derivatives (Nametkin andCHUOHRi- 
koya), A., i, 586. 

Metbylr ^camphoric acid, and its anhy¬ 
dride (Nametkin and Ciiuchrikoya), 
A., i, 586. 

(l - and r-Methylcarbamidothiolflueoinie 
acids (Kallenberg), A., i, 247. 

W-Methylcarbazole, 3 -bromo- and 
3-iodo- (Stevens and Tucker), T., 
2146. 

Metbyloelloside, and its barium phos- 

E hate and sulphate (Helfekich, 
owa, Nippe, and Riedel), A., i, 
898. 

Metbylcbelalbine, formula of (Karrer), 
A., i, 857. 

Methyl -8 ohloroethylaniline (British 
Dyestuffs Corporation, I*td., 
Perkin, and Clrmo), A., i, 453. 
4 ( 5 )-Metbyl- 5 ( 4 )- 87 -obloroiodopropyl- 
glyoxaline (Sarasin), A., i, 712. 
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1 - Methyl-3- and -4-Mchloromethylbenz- 
enes, 1-dichloro-, ohloro-derivatives 
(Oassella & Co.), A., i, 800 . 

MethyBnchloromethyloarbinyl carb¬ 
amate (Yoder), A., i, 309. 

2- Methyl-1- ohlorome thy lnaphthalene 
(Ziegler and Tiemann), A., i, 31. 

1 - Methyl* 2-chloromethy 1-4-wopropy 1 - 
benzene (Blanc), A., i, 549. 

3- Methyl-2-y-chloropropylbenzanilide 
(v. Braun and Kuhiein), A., i, 837. 

p-Methylcinnamic acid, a-thiol-, and 
its disulphide (Gendelman), A., i, 606. 

Methyloinnamylideneacetie aoids, aud 
their ethyl esters (v. Auwers and 
MOller), A., i, 707. 

A - and J^-iV-Methylcopellidines (v. 
Biiaun and Schirmacher), A., i, 
1050. 

Methylcoumaric acid, action of bromine 
on (BriLMANNand Lund), A., i, 218. 

Methylcoumarinic acid, action of bionl¬ 
ine on (Biilmann aud Lund), A., i, 

, 218 . 

i-Methylcoumarin- 6 - sulphonic acid, 

derivatives of (Kruger), A., i, 354. 

4- Methylcoumarin-6-thiol (KrUger), A., 
i, 354. 

9-Methyldecahydrocarba*ole, and its 

salts (v. Braun and Kitier), A., i, 
142, 

Methyldecahydroquinolines, and thpir 
salts and derivatives (v. Braun, 
Gmelin, and Sohultheiss), A., i, 835. 

Methyldeoxybenzoin seniicarbazone 
(McKenzie and Richardson), T., 88. 

4'-Methyldeoxybenzoin, 2:4-tfi-and2 4:0- 
tri-hydroxy-, and their derivatives 
(Chapman and Stephen), T., 408. 

Methyldiethylamine, and its chloro- 
platinate (G. M. and R. Robinson), 
T., 539. 

4(5)- Methyl-5 (4)diethy laminopropy 1 gly * 
oxaline, and its salts (Sarasin), 
A., i, 712. 

Methyldiethyl-fl-butoxymethylammon- 
iuxnsalts (G. M. and R. Robinson), T., 
538. 

9-Methyl-9:10-dihydroanthraoene 
(Sieglitz and Marx), A., i, 912. 

^ 0 -Methyldihydroareindole, and its 
derivatives (Turner and Bury), T., 
2489. 

des-A-Methyldihydroisccodeine, and its 
derivatives (Speyer and Krauss), 
A., i, 1116. 

Methyldihydromorphimethine, and its 
salts (Wiiland and JKoralek), A., i, 
1222. 

4-Msthyldihydronaphthacridine, and 

its picrate (v. Braun and StucssK- 
schmidt), A., i, 948. 


8 - Me thyldihydropentindole, and its 

picrate (Perkin and Plant), T., 
3245. 

2-Methyl-5:10-dihydrophenazine, 6 : 8 - 
dinitro- (Cullinane and James), A.,i, 
607. 

Methyldihydrothebainone methiodide 
(Gulland and Robinson), T., 1009. 

8 -Methyl- 8 :9-dihydroxanthene, and its 
hydnodide (Biltz and Schmidt', A , 
i. 490. 

cis -1 -Methyl *2:5 -dihydroxymethyl- 
pyrrolidine, and its salts (y. Braun 
wild Seemann), A., i, 1118. 

5 Methyldiketodihydro l:4-benzthi- 
azine- 2 -anil, 7-chloro- (Zahn), A., i, 
377. 

2-MethyM:3-dioxolane-4-carbinol, tri- 
cliloro-, aud its urethane (Yoder), 
A., i, 309. 

3'-Methyldiphenyl sulphide, 6 -chloro- 

3-nitro-6'-hydroxy- (Krishna), T., 
2785. 

Methyldiphenylamine, action of methyl 
sulphate on (Gibson and Vining), 
T., 831. 

hydro forrocyanide (Gumming), T., 
2458. 

Methyl diphenylaminesulphonio acid, 

salts ot (Gibson and Vising), T., 
836. 

Methyldiphenylpyrylium salts, consti¬ 
tution of (Dilthey and Fischer), 
A., i, 699. 

e Methyldodecane ( Levene aud Taylor), 
A., i, 82 . 

Methyleneacetoacetio acid, 7 -bromo-a- 
amiuo- and -a-hydroxy-, andychloro- 
a-amino- and -a-hydroxy-, ethyl esters 
(Benary and Ebert), A., i, 1058. 

Methylenebismalononitrile (Diels, 
Gartner, and Kaack), A., i, 25. 
action of hot water on (Diels and 
Conn), A., i, 1076. 

Methylenebisnitro-jS-naphthylamines 
(Morgan and Jones), A., i, 380. 

Methylene-blue, absorption of, by 
cotton (Birtwell, Clibbens, and 
Ridge), A., ii, 793. 
reduction of, by iron compounds 
(Morgan and Quastel), A., i, 
982. 

analogies between oxydases and 
(Aschmarin), A., i, 622. 
estimation of (Mouaw), A., ii, 800. 

Methyleneoamphor (Rupe and Kuss- 
maul), A., i, 809. 

Methyleneoamphor, hydroxy-, optically 
active compounds of heavy metals and 
(Lifschitz), A., i, 348. 

Methylenecarnphorphenylohloroamine 
(Rupe and Dichl), A., i, 117. 
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Methylenecamphorphenylhydroxyl- 
amine, and its salts and derivatives 
(Rupe and Diehl), A., i, 117. 

3:4'Methylenedioxybenzaldoximes, 
hydrochlorides of (Brady and Dunn), 
T„ 1797. 

3:4-Methylenedioxyciimamic acid, 

a-amino-, cinnaraoyl, and piperonyl 
derivatives, methyl esters (Society 
of Chemical Industry in Basle), 
A., i, 371. 

S'^'-Methylenedioxy-d-ethoxy^- 
styryl*3-methylchromone ( Heilbron, 
Barnes, and Morton), T., 2568. 

6:7-Methy lenedioxy - 1 - mp -methylene - 
dioxyphenyl-3;4-dihydro^quinoline- 
3-carboxylic acid, methyl ester, and its 
hydrochloride (Hartmann and Kagi), 
A., i, 605. 

6:7-Methylenedioxy-2-methylquinoline, 
3-amino-, and its derivatives, and 
3-hydroxy- (Berlingozzi and Napo- 
litano), A., i, 847. 

9: 10 -Methy lenedioxyphenanthrene 
(Biltz and Paetzold), A., i, 1235. 

6:7Methylenedioxy-l-phenetyl-3:4-di- 
hydro isoquinoline -3 - carboxylic acid, 
methyl ester (Hartmann and Kagi), 
A., i, 605. 

Metbylenedioxypbenylalanine ( G r a - 

NACHER, GERO, OFNER, KlOI'FEN- 

stein, and Schlatter), A., i, 
707. 

6 -/^-Metbylenedioxyphenylbutyro- 
phenone, 7 -amino-,and 7 -mtro-(K oh¬ 
ler and Drake), A., i, 1119. 

j 8 -Methylenedioxyphenyl-aB-diethyl 
propiophenone (Albesco), A., i, 42. 

6-7-Methylenedioxy-l-phenyl-3:4-di- 
hydrowoquinoline-3-carboxylic 
acid, methyl ester (Hartmann 
and Kagi), A., i, 605. 
and its salts (Society of Chemical 
Industry in Basle), A., i, 
371. 

8 -Methylenedioxyphenyl- ao-dimethyl - 
£-ethylpropiophenone (Albesco), A., 
i, 42. 

8-Methylenedioxyphenyl-aj3-dimethyl- 
propiopbenone (Albesco), A., i, 42. 

8:7-Methylenedioxy-l-pheiiylethyl-3;4- 
dibydro isoqninoline-3-car boxylic 
acid, methyl ester, and its salts (So¬ 
ciety of Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 371. 

yS-Methylenedioxyphenyl-j3 -ethy lpropio • 
phenone (Albesco), A., i, 42, 

/3-Kethylenedioxyphenyl-o-methyl- 
jS-ethylpropiophenone (Albesco), A., 
i, 42. 

£-Xetbylenedioxyphenyl*j 8 -methylpro- 
piophenone (Albesco), A., i, 42. 


a- 3:3 * Mathy lenedioxypheny lpropane, 

&y-di bromo- (Rosenmund and Kuhn- 
henn), A., i, 783. 

Metbylenedioxyphenylpropionio aoid, 

a-oximino- (Granacher, GerO, 
Ofner, Klopfenstein, and Schlat¬ 
ter), A., i, 707. 

3:4-Methy lenedioxypheny lpropionic 
acid, a-amiuo-, phenylpropionyl and 
piperonyl derivatives, methyl esters 
(Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 371. 

6:7-Methylenedioxy-2-phenylquinoline, 
3-ammo-, and its derivatives and 
3-hydroxy- (Berlingozzi and Napo- 
lttano), A., i, 848. 

jS-Methylenedioxyphenyl-aaj8-trimethyl- 
propiophenone (Albesco), A., i, 42. 

3:4-Methylenedioxy«tyrene, »-bromo- 

w-nitro-, and a-nitro-, dibromide 
(Rosenmund and Kuhnhenn), A., i, 
783. 

3':4'-Methylenedioxy-2-ityryl-3-methyl- 
chromone, and its hydrochloride 
(Heilbron, Barnes, and Morton), 
T., 2567. 

Methylenediphthalimide (Passerini), 
A., i, 761. 

Methylenediquinaldine dialkylhalides 
(Hamer), T., 251. 

Methylenemalononitrile, amino-, and 
hydroxy- (Diels, Gartner, and 
Kaack), A., i, 24. 

Methylenephenylacetic acid, hydroxy-, 
ethyl Odter and nitrile, condensation 
derivatives of (Rupe and Grunholz), 
A., i, 374. 

Methylenect/c/opropane, preparation of, 
and its dibroniide (Demjanov and 
Dojarrnko), A., i, 1192. 

Methylenequinones. See Quinoue- 
methides. 

Methylenesnccinimide (Passerini), A., 
i, 761. 

Methylepiglucosamine acetate (Levene 
and Meyer), A., i, 445. 

jS-Xethyl-a-ethenylglutaric aoid, and its 
derivatives (Bruylants and Geva- 
ert), A., i, 1188. 

2-Methylethylamino-Ai:i # -c?%cZohex- 
enyl, and its salts (v. Braun and 
Ritter), A., i, 142. 

Methylethylbenzene, ^-chloro- (Blanc), 
A., i, 549. 

Methyletbylbispentametbylene- 
imines, and their salts (v. Braun, 
Lemke, and Nelken), A., i, 841. 

Methy lethylglutaranilic aoid (Singh 
and Thorpe), T., 117. 

Methylethylglutaric acid, brorao- 
lactonic ester (Singh and Thorpe), 
T., 118. 
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^-Motbylethylglutaric acids, aa'-di- 
bromo-, ana aa'-cfo'hydroxy-, and their 
derivatives (Singh and Thorpe), T., 
117. 

Methylethylglyoxaline*, and their salts 
(Windaus and Langenbeck), A., i, 
147. 

7 -Methyl- 5 -ethylhexane- 78 -diol (Loo- 
quin and Wouseng), A., i, 433. 

5-Methyl-a-ethylhexoic acid, and its 
amide and chloride (Tiffeneau), A., 
i, 387. 

Methylethylketen(STAUDiNGER, Schnei¬ 
der, Schotz, and Strong), A., i, 
469. 

Methyl ethyl ketone, decomposition of 
(Hurd and Kocour), A., i, 1060. 
condensation products of (Ekeley 
and Howe), A., i, 997. 
semioxamazone and its sodium deriv¬ 
ative (Wilson and Pickering), T., 
395. 

Methyl ethyl ketone-xyloses. See 

Xylose stfc.-butylidene etheis. 

1- Methyl-3-ethylphenyl-6 amine, formyl 
derivative (Maihle), A., i, 458. 

cis- and £ra?™-3-Methyl-3-ethylr2/<io- 
propane-l:2*dicarboxylic acids, and 
their derivatives (Singh and Thorpe), 
T., 121. 

3- Methyl-l-ethylpyrazole, and its picrate 
(Majima and Kotake), A., i, 151. 

2- Methyl-4-ethylquinoline (Knoll & 
Co ), A., i, 947. 

5-Methyl-1 -ethyl-1:2: 4-tr iazole, 3 - by d r- 
oxy-, and its silver salt and hydro¬ 
chloride (Taipale and Smirnov), A., 
i, 906. 

A"-Methyl ethyl urethane, iV-chloi o- 

(TRAunEand Gocke), A., i, 189. 

7 -Methyl-o-ethylvaleric acid, and its 
amide and chloiide (Tiffeneau), A., 
i, 387. 

Methylfuraian, amino-, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Ponzio and Rugueri), A., i, 
854. 

a-Methylglncoside dichlorohydrin and 
its sulphate and metallic salts (Hel- 
ferich, L6wa, Nippe, and Kiedkl), 
A., i, 655. 

a- and /S-Methylglucosides, barium 
phosphate and sulphates of (Hel- 
febicii, Lbwx, Nippe, and Riedel), 
A., i, 898. 

1-Methylglyoxaline, 4- and 5-chloro-, 
quaternary salts of (Sabasin), A., i, 
711. 

4- Methylglyoxaline, bromo-derivatives 
(Pyman and Timmib), T., 494. 

4-Methylglyoxaline-5-carboxylic acid, 
2-bromo-, and its ethyl ester (Pyman 
and Timmis), T., 498. 


l-Methylglyoxalone-4-methyloarbamic 
acid, 5-hydroxy-, lactone (Biltz and 
Lemberg), A., i, 960. 

Methylglyoxime, stereoisomerism of 
(Dorabialski), A., i, 754. 

Methylglyoxime, amino-, diacetyl deriv¬ 
ative (Ponzio and Ruggeri), A., i, 854. 

Methylgu&nidine sulphate (Phillips 
and Clarke), A., i, 903. 

8-Methylguanine, and its salts (Traube), 
A., i, 1136. 

Methylheptenols, tertiary (Grignard 
and Esoourrou), A., i, 739, 740. 

7 -Methyl-Ay-hep ten-e-one, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Ekeley and Howe), A., i, 997. 

a-Methylheptylmalonic acid, ethyl ester 
(LEVENEaud Taylor), A., i, 81. 

l-Methylc?/cZohexan-8:4-diol, and its 
diphenylurethane (Godciiot and 
BEdos), A., i, 101. 

Methylei/cZchexane, Znfluoro-, and its 
derivatives (Swarts), A., i, 314. 

1 Methylq/cZohexane, 2-iodo- (Skita, 
Hauber, and Sciionfelder), A., i, 

' 461. 

cis - and irans-1 -Me thylc?/c/<:>liexane-4: 5 - 
diols (Nametkin and BKtissov), A., 
i, 1082. 

MethylcT/rZohexan-l-ol, 2:2:6-6-Z«Zra- 
hydroxy-, and its penta-acotate and 
derivatives (Mannich and Brose), 
A.,i, 565. 

Methylq/c/ohexanols, isomerism of 
(Mascareili), A., i, 101 ; (Skita), 
A., i, 460. 

l-Methyln/fZohexan-2- and -4-ols, and 
their phenylurethaups (Skita, 
H\uber, and Schonfelder), A., i, 
461. 

Methylci/cZohexanol-1 -c arboxy lanilides 
(Passerini), A., i, 1014. 

4-Methylq/cfohexanol-l-carboxylonitrile 
(Passekini), A., i, 1014. 

MethylfN/cZohexan-l-one, 2-mono-, and 
2:2:6:6-^ra-hydroxy-, and their 
derivatives (Mannich and Brose), 
A.,i, 566. 

Methylcn/cZohexene, Znfluoro-, and its 
derivatives (Swarts), A., i, 314. 

1-Methyl-A 1 -cycZohexene, preparation 

and derivatives of (Nametkin and 
Jarzey), A. t i, 1081. 

4-Methyl-A 1 -c^cZohexene, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Nametkin .and Bnttssov), 
A., i, 1082. 

Methyl-A a -cf/cfohexone oxide, and its 
derivatives (Godchot and BAdos), 
A., i, 101. 

Methylct/cZohexylamines, stereochemis¬ 
try of (Skita), A., i, 671. 
and their derivatives (Skita, Hauber, 
and Scharbnbbrg), A., i, 671. 
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^•MethylcycZohexy lbeniy lamine, and its 
salts and nitroso-derivative (v. Bbaun, 
Blessing, and Zobel), A., i, 1088. 

cis- and trana-l-Methylcs/efohexylcarb- 
inols, and their benzoates (Skita, 
Hauber, and Schonfelder), A., i, 
461. 

cis- and Zrarw-p-Methyln/cZohexyldi- 
methylamines, and their pierates 
(Skita, IIauber, and Soharrnbehg), 
A., i, 672. 

1- Methyl-l-wohexylenylcycZopropane, 

and its derivatives (Kishnkr), A., i, 
385. 

cis- and frans-^-Methylc^cfohexylmethyl- 
aminei, and their pierates (Skiia, 
Hauber, and Scharenberg), A., i, 
672. 

2- Methyl-l-tt-hexylpyrrole ( Kariie k and 
Smirnov), A., l, 122. 

cis- and Zra7is-Methylr?/cZc>hexylthio- 
oarbimides (Skita, Haijbek, and 
Soharenberg), A., i, 672. 

1-Methyl homo-1:2:3:4- tetrahydroquinol- 
ine, salts (v. Braun and Seemann), 
A., i, 147. 

4- Methy lhydantoin-3 a-;>-hydroxy- 
phenylpropionic acid (Hahn, Kelley, 
and Schaeffer), A., i, 487. 

I-Methyl-l-a-hydroxyethylrj/cZohexane, 
and its derivatives (Meerwein and 
Schafer), A., i, 326. 

0-Methylhydroxy 1 am ine , preparation of, 
and its salts (Traube and Schulz), 
A., i, 1068. 

jS-Methylhydroxylaminewwdisiilphcmic 
acid, salts of (Traube and Schulz), 
A., i, 1069. 

1- Methyl^-hydroxymethylglyoxaline, 
4-chloro*, and its picrate (Sarasin), 
A., i, 711. 

2- Methyl-2:6:6-*nhydroxymethyIct/<17>- 
hexan-l-ol, and its bisbenzylidtme 
ether (Mannich and Bhose), A., i, 
566. 

4*Metbyl*2:2:6:6 ^rohydroxymethyl- 

c//c/ohexan-l-ol, and its penta-aeetafe 
(Mannich and Brosk), A., i, 566. 

Methylhydroxymethylnaphthalenes, an d 
their pheuylurethanes (Ziegler and 
Tiemann), A., i, 30. 

des- N -Methylhydroxy thebainol metli y 1 
ether, and its salts (Spey, Sklig, and 
Hril), A., i, 128. 

6-Metbyl-\[/-indoxyl^?tVoct/c/opentane, 
9-nitro- (Perkin and Plant), T., 
691. 

2-Methylindyl-3-/3-aminoacrylic acid, 
ethyl ester (Seka), A., i, 1125. 

5- Methylisatin, 7-bromo-, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Rebby and Ortodocbu), A., i, 
1227. 


7-Methyliiatin, and its phenylhydrasone 
(Posner and Heumann), A., i, 953. 

7-Methylisatin, 5-bromo-, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Ressy and Ortodocbu), A., i, 
833. 

y-Methylisatoid, bromo- (Heller and 
Lauih), A., i, 851. 

5-Methyl-3-keto-2:3-dihydro-l:4-benz- 
thiazine, 2:2:7-£nchloro- (Zahn), A., 
i, 376. 

Methyl ketones, o-hydroxy-, preparation 
of (Locquin and Wouseng), 
A., i, 302. 

pieparation of pinacones from, by 
action of Grignard reagents (Loc- 
quin and Wouseng), A., i, 433. 

Methylmalol (Sando), A., i, 991. 

Methylmaltoside, barium sulphate of 
(Helferich, Lowa, Nippe, and 
Riedel), A., i, 898. 

Methylmercurie hydroxide (Sneed and 
May\aki>), A., i, 194. 

Methylmethanetriacetic acid, a-bromo-, 
diethyl hydrogen ester (Farmer), 
T., 3337. 

10- Methyl-5-methylene-5:10-dihydro- 
acridine (Konig), A., i, 862. 

Methylmorphimethines, isomet ic 

(Gulland and Robinson), T., 988. 

a- and 0-Methylmuconic aoids, 5- 
hydroxy-. See y-Oxdlyl-aa- and -jSjS- 
dmiethylacrylic acids. 

2-Methyl-/8naphtha-achromen-4-ol, 

3-annno-, and its derivatives (Sch¬ 
neider and Rode), A., i, 700. 

2-Methyl-j8-naphthachroxnone-a, com¬ 
pound of ammonia and (Schneidfk 
and Bode), A,, l, 700. 

11- Methyl-a-naphthacridine, and its 
salts (v. Braun and Wolff), A., i, 
144. 

2-Methyl-a-naphthafuran-l-carboxylic 
acid, 4-nitro-, and its salts (Dry and 
Row), T., 3384. 

1-Methylnaphthalene, cliloro- (Blanc), 
A., i, 549. 

2-iodo- (Mayer and Schnecko), A., i, 
773. 

1- Methylnaphthalene-4-aldehyde, and its 

derivatives (Ziegler and Tiemann), 
A,, i, 30. 

4-Methyl-l:2-a-naphthapyrone, and 
bromo-, chloro-, cyano-, and iodo- 
derivatives(Dicy and Dalal), T., 3391. 

4-Methyl-1:2-a-naphthapyrone,3-bromo- 
0-amino- and -6-nitro- (Dey and Row), 
T., 3383. 

2- Methylnaphthathiasole methiodides 
(Smith), T., 2293. 

1-Methyl-2-naphthoic acid, and its ethyl 
ester (Mayer and Schnecko), A., i, 
773. 
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7-Methyl-a-naphthol (Krollpfeiffek 
atid Schafer), A., i, 348. 

2-Methyl-j8/8-naphthoxazole-4:9*quin- 
one, and its diacotate (Fries ami 
Ochwat). A., i, 842. 

Methylnitroanthrone (Barnett and 
Cook), T., 2640. 

2-Methyl-2':4'-drnitrodiphenylamine 
(Linke), A., i, 554. 

S-Methyl-S'^'iB'^nnitrodiphenylamine 
(Linke), A., i, 554. 

7 -Methylnonane (Levene and Taylor), 
A., i, 81. 

jS'Methylnonoic acid, and its ethyl ester 
(Levene and Taylor), A., i, 81. 

7 -Methylnonyl alcohol (Levene and 
Taylor), A., i, 81. 

7 -Methylnonyl iodide (Levene and 
Taylor), A., i, 81. 

Methylnopinol (Lipp), A., i, 1215. 

Methylnoropianic acid, nitro*, salts and 
eaters of (Wegsoheidku and Muller), 
A., i, 1204. 

9-Methyloctahydrocarbazole (v. Braun 

• and Hitter), A., i, 142. 

7 -Methylootan- 8 -ol, and its allophanato 
(Vavon and Ivanov), A., i, 998. 

2-Methyl-3-n-octylindole (Kuroda), A., 
i, 603. 

Methyl-orange, isoelectric }>oint of 
(Thiel and Dassler), A., i. 937- 
indicator for use instead of (Mont), 
A, ii, 779. 

<#-Methylornithine, and its salts 
(Thomas, Kapfhammer, and Flas- 
ohentrager), A., i, 51. 

and 7 -Methylpentanes, £- and y - 
bromo- (Favorsiu and Sahara), A., 
i, 431. 

MethylcycJopentan-l-ol, tefrahydrox) 
and its acetate and bismethylene ether 
(Mannich and Brose), A , i, 567. 

MethylrycZopentan-1-one, 2:2 -f>:5 -tetra- 
hydroxy-, and its derivatives (Man- 
Niciiand Brose), A., i, 567. 

j 8 -Methyl-AApentene (van Bissegiiem), 
A., i, 526. 

5- Methyl* A*-pentene-«- carboxylic acid, 
derivatives of (v. Auwers, Meissner, 
Skydel, and Wlssebach), A., i, 749. 

Methyl pentodes, optical rotation of 
(Maltby), T., 1404. 

a-AT-Methyl-p-phenetylcarbomide 
(Boehringer & Sohne), A., i, 
948. 

1* and 4-Methylphenmorpholines, and 
their salts and derivatives (v. Braun 
and Hermann), A., i, 146. 

6 - Methylphenothioxin, 3-nitro- (Krish¬ 
na), T., 2785. 

a>-M 6 thyl-»'*phenylbiiiret (Biltz and 
Jeltsch), A., i, 1075. 


W-Methyl-o-phenylenediamine, pre¬ 
paration of (Ushbrwooi) and 
Whiteley), T., 1084. 
2(3)-Methyl-p-phenylenediar«inic acid, 
and its salts (Libb and Winter- 
stkiner), A., i, 409. 

7 - Methylphenyl-n-propyl aloohol, o- 
hydro xy- (v. Braun and Zobel), A., 
i, 1209. 

a-Methylphthalide, 5-bromo-, and 5- 
cdiloro- (Teppema), A., i, 258. 

Methylphthalimide (Passerini), A., i, 
761. 

Methylphthalimide, bromo-, reaction of, 
with alcohols (Hopkins), A., i, 840. 

1- Methyl-2-piperidone, 3-amino-, and its 
salts (Thomas, Kapfhammer, and 
Flasoiientkager), A., i, 51. 

3-Methylq/cZopropane-l:2 dicarboxylic- 
3-acetic acid (Farmer), T., 3337. 

t) mis-3 - M e thy ln/c/opropane -1 :2-dioarb - 
oxylic acid, and 1 :2-tfibromo« (Goss, 
Inoold, and Thorpe), T., 3353. 

3 -Methy lei/cZonropane - l:2-dicarboxylic 
acid, 2:3-rfibromo-, and its ethyl ester, 
and 3-hydroxy-, lactonic acid (Goss, 
Inoold, and Thorpe), T., 357. 

3-Methyl-A^cycZopropene-liS-dicarb- 
oxylic acid, and its ethyl and methyl 
esters (Goss, Ingold, and Thorpe), 
T., 348. 

methyl ester, sodium salt, and 1- 
bromo- (Goss, Ingold, aud Thorpe), 
T., 3356. 

A - Methylpropiony Lsopapaverine 
(Schneider and Nitzk), A., i, 702. 

a -Methyl - 8 -isopropyladipio acids, «5- 

c/diydroxy-, resolution of (Henry and 
Paget), T., 1878. 

Methyl/wpropylbarbituric acid (Preis- 

wekk), A., 1, 299. 

Methylfsopropylbenzene, jo-chloro- 
(Blanc), A., i, 549. 

2- Methyl-5-/sopropylbenzoio acid, 4- 
chloro- (Wheeler and Giles), A., i, 
28. 

Methylpropylcarbinol, a-naphthyl- 

uiethane of (Kurono), A., i, 423. 

)3 -Metby 1 - 7 -propylhexane* 37 -diol (Luc - 
quin and Wouseng), A., 1 , 433. 

8 - Methyl-a-propylhexoic acid, and its 
amide and chloride (Sommaire), A., 
i, 388. 

Methylisopropylidene xylose (Svan- 

berg), A., i, 1178. 

2-Methyl-3-?i- and • iso-propy lindoles 
(Kuroda), A., i, 603. 

Methyl propyl ketone, p-nitrophenyl- 
hydrazone of (Kurono), A., i. 
423. 

Methyl rsopropyl ketone semioxamazone 
(Wilson and Pickering), T., 895. 
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2-Methyl*8-wopropylnftphthalens, nitro- 

(Ruzicka and Stoll), A., i, 119. 

2-Methyl-3-i*opropylphenylethane, &■ 
amino-aa-di-4-hydroxy-, and it9 
hydrochloride (Hinsberg), A., i, 556. 

o-2-Methyl-3-isopropylphenylethane, 0- 
chloro-a-hydroxy-a-4-hydroxy- (Hins- 
berg), A., i, 923. 

l-Methyl-2*propylquinolininm picrate 
(Meisenheimer and Schutze), A., i, 
840. 

1- Methyl-2-propyl-l:2:3:4-tetrahydro- 
quinoline methiodide (Meisen- 
heimer and Schutze), A., i, 840. 

7 -Methyl-a-propylvaleramide (Som- 
maire), A., i, 388. 

2- Methylpurine, 6 -hydroxy-, and its 
salts (Traube), A., i, 1137. 

Methylpurpurogallin (Herzig), A., i, 
806. 

3 (or 5-)Methylpyrazole, 4-iodo-, and its 
salts (Morgan and Ackerman), T., 
1315. 

3- (or 5-)Methylpyrazolecarboxylic acid, 

4-iodo-, and its silver salt (Morgan 
and Ackerman), T., 1316. 

2- Methylpyridine, 6 -amino- (Chkmische 

Fabrik auf Actien vorm. 
Schering), A., i, 148. 

6-amino-, 6-chloro-, and nitroamino-, 
and their salts and derivatives 
(Zeide), A., i, 600. 

Methylpyridiniam chlorate (Izmailski), 
A., ii, 523. 

l-Methyl-2-pyridone, 4-chloro-3-cyano-, 
and 3-cyaiio-, and its derivatives 
(Spate and Roller), A., i, 595. 

1- Methyl-2-pyridone-6-carboxylic aeid 
(S path and Roller), A., i, 595. 

A'-Methyl-2-pyridyl-2 / -pyrrole. See a- 
Nicotyrin. 

3- Methylpyrimidine, 4:5-^‘amino-2:6- 

d/hydroxy-, derivatives of (Traube), 
A., i, 1135. 

Methyipyrimidines, aminohydroxv- 
derivatives and their salts (Traube), 
A., i, 1137. 

MethyUsopyromucic aoid, and its 
benzoyl derivative (Simon and Guil- 
laumin), A., i, 240. 

3- Methyl-a-pyrone-6-carboxylie aeid, 

and its ethyl ester (Higginbotham 
and Lapworth), T., 1332. 

4- Methyl-a-pyrone-6-carboxylie aeid, 

and its ethyl ester (Higginbotham 
and Lapworth), T., 1328. 

2- Methylpyrrole-8-carborylic aeid, 5- 
nitro-4-hydroxy-, and its ethyl ester 
(Raster and Maag), A., i, 243. 

<»>-l-Methylpyrrolidine-2:5-dicarb- 
oxylie aoid, ethyl ester, and its salts 
(v. Braun and Seemann), A., i, 1117. 


a-Methylpyrryl-a-phenyl-AAallene 

(Tronov), A., i, 602. 

2-Methylqulnoline (quinaldine), an* 
hydro-base of (Adam), A., i, 1129. 

2- Methylquinoline, w-^nbromo-, and «• 
fnchloro- (Hammick), T., 2882. 

2 - Methy lquinoline-p -nitrophenylhy dr- 
asone, and its hydrochloride (Adam), 
A., i, 1129. 

Methyl-red, absorption carve of (Thiel 
and Dassler), A., i, 1109. 
isoelectric point of (Thiel and 
Dassler), A., i, 937. 

Methyltartronic aoid, amino- (Mankich 
and Bauroth), A., i, 22. 

Methylterpenesulphininm hydroxide, 
and its derivatives (Budnikov and 
Schilov), A., i, 119. 

A'-Methyltetrahydro-^- and -allo-ty- 
oodeines, and their derivatives (Speyer 
and Rrauss), A., i, 1115. 

Methyltetrahydromorphimethine hydro¬ 
chloride (Wieland and Roralek), 
A., i, 1222. 

wc-Methyltetrahydronaphthalene, 1 - 

amino-, derivatives of (v. Braun, 
Gruber, and Rirschbaum), A., i, 
108. 

ar-Methyltetrahydronaphthalene, 1 - 

and 2-chloro- and 1-cyano- (v. Braun, 
Gruber, and Rirschbaum), A., i, 
108. 

5 -Me thyl-1:2:3:4-tetrahydr onaphth- 
alene, 6-amino-, and their derivatives 
(Mayer and Schnbcko), A., i, 773. 

5- Methyl-l:2:3:4-tetrahydroquinoline. 
and its salts and nitroso-derivative 
(v. Braun and KAhlein), A., i, 837. 

Methyltetrahydroqninolines, and their 
salts and derivatives (v. Braun, 
Gmelin, and Schultheiss), A., i, 
835. 

Methyl tetron&mide (Clark), A., i, 
16. 

Methyl tetronolactone (Clark), A., i, 
16. 

3- and 4-Methyltetrophans (v. Braun 
and Stuckenschmidt), A., i, 948. 

Methylthebainol methiodide (Gulland 
and Robinson), T., 1009. 

6 - MethyltMaathren, 3-amino-, and 3- 
nitro-, and their derivatives (Krish¬ 
na), T., 2787. 

2-Methylthiazole methiodide (Smith), 
T., 2290. 

6 -Methylthio-chromanol and -ohrom- 
anone, and their derivatives (Arndt, 
Flemming, Scholz, and LOwen- 
sohn), A., i, 827. 

6 -Methylthioohromanone semioarbazone 
(Krollpfeiffer and Schultzk), A., 
i, 1114. 
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Me thyl-jB-thiocyanohmmin (Easter), 

A., i, 1032. 

6-Xethylthioflavanol&nil (Arndt, Flem¬ 
ming, Scholz, and LOwensohn), A., 
i, 827. 

6-MethylthiofUvanol*p-dimethylamino- 
anil (Arndt, Flemming, Scholz, 
and LGwensohn), A., i, 827. 

6-Methylthioflavanone (Arndt, Flem¬ 
ming, Scholz, and LOwensohn), A., 
i, 826. 

5-Methylthiolanthraquinone-l-butyl- 
■nlphone (Hoffman and Reid), A , i, 
934. 

8-MethylthioM.*4-naphthaquinone, 2 - 
amino- (Fries and Ochwat), A., i, 
842. 

1 -Methyl thiol wopropylthiolanthr a- 
qninones (Hoffman and Reid), A., 
i, 933. 

a-W-Methyl-p-tolylcarbamide (Boeh- 
ringer & SOhve), A., i, 949. 

W-Methyl-2:4 6-trimethylpiperidine (v. 
Auwkrs), A., ii, 706. 

ti-Methylvaleric aeid, a amino-, and its 
copper salt (Kurono), A., i, 308. 

8-Methylzanthine, salts (Biltz and 
Schmidt), A., i, 490. 

3-Methylxanthine-8-aoetie aoid, and 
its methyl ester (Traube), A., i, 
1136. 

3-Methylxanthine-8-carboxylic acid, 
salts of (Traube), A., i, 1136. 

3-Xethylxanthine-8-propionic aeid, and 
its derivatives (Traube), A., i, 1136. 

Mioellse, composition of (Wintgren), 
A., ii, 78. 

Miehler’s hydroL See Di-jo-dimethyl- 
aminobenzhydrol. 

Microbes ( micro-organisms ), action of 
thorium-A on (Aversenq, Jal- 
oustre, and Maurin), A., i, 262. 
action of, on ammonium molybdate 
(Levine and Jahr), A., i, 1267. 
oxidation of sulphur in the soil by 
(Waksman), A., i, 1042. 
oxidation of zinc sulphide by (Ru¬ 
dolfs and Helbronner), A., i, 
423. 

Miorosublimation, new process of 
(Kempf), A., ii, 216. 

Migranine (Kremann and Janktzky), 
A., i, 949. 

Milk, crposcopy of (Bailey), A., ii, 689. 
secretion of (Brody, Ragsdale, and 
Turner), A., i, 610. 
coagulation of, by acid (Anderson), 
A., i, 1166. 

by heat (Leighton and Mudgk), 
A., i, 879. 

action of calcium on (Rona and 
Gabbe), A., i, 404. 


Milk, action of metals on enzymes of 
(Weichinger), A., i, 1166. 
serum proteins of (Grimmer, Kurt- 
enaceer, and Berg), A., i, 780. 
cow’s, effect of heat on coagulation of 
(Palmer), A., i, 631. 
sterol content of (Fox and Gard¬ 
ner), A., i, 610. 

human, phosphates in, with normal 
and with rachitic infants (Meysen- 
bug), A., i, 416. 

detection of phosphoric acid and water 
in (Kling and Lassieuk), A., ii, 605. 
detection of water in (Castellani), 
A., ii, 512. 

estimation of, in milk chocolate 
(Grossfeld), A., ii, 98. 
estimation of fat in (Zega and Zega), 
A., ii, 690. 

estimation of hypochlorites and chloro- 
amines in (Rup*‘), A., ii, 177. 

Mimosa bark, action of nitric acid on 
(Einbeck and Jablonski), A., i, 
1099. 

Mine gases, estimation of methane in 
(Whitaker), A., ii, 586. 

Minerals, Japanese, containing rare ele¬ 
ments (Uyemura), A., ii, 692. 
use of the oxy-acetylene blowpipe in 
analysis of (de Gramont), A., ii, 
429. 

Mineral sulphates, from Huelva, Spain 
(Collins), A., ii, 776. 
water. See under Water. 

Mirgeline chloroaurate (Engeland and 
Biehler), A., i, 72. 

Moleoular association (Cardoso and 
Battista), A., ii, 126. 
in liquids (Karpen), A., ii, 11. 
compounds, formation of, and un¬ 
saturation (Maasb, Boomer, and 
Morrison), A., i, 769. 
conductivity of strong electrolytes 
(Lorenz and LandiS), A., ii, 284 ; 
(Drucker), A., ii, 724. 
phases and absorption spectra (Mor¬ 
ton and Barnes), T., 2570. 
state of pure liquids (Kolosovski), 
A., ii, 378 ; (Pavlov), A., ii, 378, 
380. 

surface energy, temperature coefficient 
of (Schenck and Kintzinger), A., 
ii, 614. 

symmetry, relation between crystal 
symmetry and (Shearer), A., ii, 
223 ; (Barker), A., ii, 388, 618 ; 
(Evans ; Shearer and Ast- 
bury), A., ii, 468. 
models for demonstrating (Mohr), 
A., ii, 716. 

volume. See Volume, molecular, 
weights. See Weights, molecular. 

42 * 
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Molecules, structure of (Jenkin), A., ii, 
679. 

dimensions of (Herzfeld), A., ii, 554. 
catalytic activation of (Nourish), T., 
8006. 

compound, collisions of electrons in 
vapours of (Foote and Mohlkh), 
A., ii, 5. 

diatomio, chemical constants of (Cox), 
A., ii, 582. 

polyatomic, quantum theory of (Born 
and HOokel), A., ii, 312. 

Molybdenite, electrical conductivity of 
(Waterman), A., ii, 603. 
crystal structure of (Dickinson and 
Paulino), A., ii, 571. 

Molybdenum, spectra of (Catalan), A., 
ii, 596. 

arc spectrum of (Catalan), A., ii, 
105. 

arc spectrum and resonance and ionis¬ 
ation potentials of (CatalIn), A., 
ii, 356. 

Molybdenum alloys with iron, electro¬ 
chemistry of (Tammann and 
Sottjsr), A., ii, 825. 
with tungsten (Geiss and van 
Liempt), A., ii, 866. 

Molybdenum dioxide, hydrates of 
(Huttig and Kurre), A., ii, 327. 
Molybdic acid, electrolytic reduction 
of solutions of (Foerbter and 
Fricke), A., ii, 690. 
and its salts, effect of, on the 
rotatory power of malic add 
(Darmqjs), A., i, 299. 
action of, on the rotatory power of 
tartaric and malic esters (Dar- 
mois), A., i, 635. 

Molybdenum sulphates, action of sulphur 
dioxide on (Wardlaw and Syl¬ 
vester), T., 969. 

disulphide, photoelectric sensitivity 
of (Coblentz), A., ii, 280. 

Molybdenum estimation:— 
estimation of, electrometrically, with 
titanous salts (Willard and Fen¬ 
wick), A., ii, 436. 

estimation of, in tungsten (King), A., 
ii, 342. 

“ Molybdenum-blue ” reaction (Feigl), 
A., ii, 685. 

Molybdomalie acid, ammonium salt, 
use of, for the decomposition of r-malic 
acid (Darmois and PArin), A., i, 
300. 

Molybdo-manganimetry (FoktJgs and 

Thivolle), A., ii, 264, 583. 

Monosaccharides, constitution of (Hirst 
and Purves), T., 1362. 

Momtropa hypopitys , constituents of 
(Bridel), A., i, 820, 1276. 


Monotropein (Bridel), A., i, 820. 

Monotropitin (Bridel), A., i, 1275. 

Montanyl alcohol, and its derivatives 
(Fargher and Probert), A., i, 279. 

Mordants, adsorption of colouring 
matters by (Keinmuth and Gordon), 
A., ii, 616. 

Morphine, constitution of (Wieland 
and Koralek), A., i, 1222. 
and its derivatives, bibliography of 
(Gulland and Robinson), T., 996. 
reduction of (Faltis and Heczko), 
A.,i, 52. 

effect of, on blood (Atkinson and 
Ets), A., i, 1252. 

halogenoethyl derivatives (v. Ker- 
szty and Wolf), A., i, 941. 
keto-basc and its derivatives, from 
(Knoll & Co.), A., i, 940. 
estimation of, in opium (Mancini), 
A., ii, 444. 

npoMorphine, detection of (van Jtallie), 
A., ii, 798. 

cywMorphine, 6-hydroxy-, hydrobromide 
(Wieland, Koralek, and Waser), 
A., i, 1222. 

Morphine group (Gulland and Robin¬ 
son), T., 980, 998. 

Morpholines, dicyclic (v. Braun and 
Seemann), A., i, 1117. 

Morphoquinone, 2-hydroxy-. See Phen- 
anthraquinone, 2:3:4-£rihydroxy-. 

Moss, Irish. See Cariageen. 

Motor, laboratory water (Hickman), T., 
3415. 

Moulds, destruction of pentosans by 
(Schmidt, Peterson, and Fred), A., 
i, 1159. 

Mucic acid, 2-aminopyridine ester (Wi- 
baitt and Dingemansk), A., i, 
1232. 

estimation of (Whittier), A., ii, 
589. 

Muconic acid, formation of, from benz¬ 
ene in the organism (Neumaerker), 
A.,i, 632. 

and di- and frt-bromo*, and di- and 
/W-cliloro-, isomerism of esters and 
amides of (Farmer), T., 2542. 

Muconio acids (Farmer), T., 2531, 
3324. 

Muscarine, natural, constitution of 
(Scelba), A., i, 388. 

Muscle, acetaldehyde in (Hirsch), A., i, 
415. 

effect of adrenaline on the metabolism 
of (Griffith), A., i, 1154. 
cholesterol content of (Embdkn and 
Lawaczeck ; Lawaczeok), A., ii, 
508. 

creatine content of (Spiegel and 
Low), A., i, 414. 
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Muscle, creatine in, effect of cooling on 
(Palladin and Kudrjavzev), A., 
i, 268. 

formation of creatine during con¬ 
traction of (Uyeno and Mitsuda), 
A., i, 979, 980. 

creatine and creatinine in extracts of 
(Hammett), A., i, 630. 
energy changes in (Meyerhof), A., i, 
268. 

extractive substance of (Smorodincev), 
A., i, 693. 

respiration in (Embden and Lange), 
A., i, 608. 

of calf and ox, differences between 
(Hotta), A., i, 609. 
human, extractives from (Smorodin- 
oev), A., i, 629. 

skeletal, compounds from (Engelanu 
and Biehlrr), A., i, 72. 
smooth, action of camphor and its 
derivatives on (Dotirn), A., i, 632. 
striated, relation between chemical 
composition and innervation of 
(Barennr and Tervaert), A., i, 
1259. 

decomposition of carbohydrates in 
(Laquer and Meyer), A., i, 268. 
estimation of creatine in (Hahn and 
Schafer), A., ii, 444. 

Musoular exercise, physiology of 
(Lundsgaard and Moller ; Barr, 
Himwich, and Green), A., i, 623 ; 
(Barr and Himwich), A., i, 623, 
624. 

effect of, on lactic acid and the supply 
of oxygen (Hill and Lupton), 
A., i, 977. 

Mutarotation (Ruber), A., ii, 811. 

Mykolignic acid (Urvss), A., i, 636. 

Myricyl alcohol, jellies of (Btjchner), 
A., ii, 618. 

MyriBtic acid, o-amino-, and its esters, 
derivatives of (Abderiialdkn and 
Tanaka), A., i, 1070. 
efihydroxy- (Tsujimoto), A., i, 298. 

Myxophyceae, phycoerythrin in (Wills), 
A., i, 277. 

N. 

Nangapire. See Eugenia pUanga . 

Naphthacoumarin, thio-, and its chloro- 
derivatives (Smiles and Hart), T., 
2911. 

Naphthacoumarin-4-carboxylic acid, 
thio- (Smiles and Hart), T., 2910. 

a-Naphthacridine-7-carboxylic acid, and 
its salts and methyl ester (v. Braun 
and Wolff), A., i, 144. 

£-Naphthafaran-l:2-dione (Staud- 
inger), A., i, 938. 


Naphthalene, constitution of (Chal- 
lenor and Ingold), T., 2066. 
formula of (Orelrin), A., i, 1082. 
nucleus, substitution in (Yeskl^ 
and Jakes), A., i, 911. 
doubly refractive (Kirby), A,, i, 
317. 

s[petrochemistry of (v. Auwerb and 
Krollpfeiffer), A., ii, 101. 
hent of combustion of (ScHLJtPFERand 
Fioroni), A., ii, 882. 
vapour pressure and latent heat of 
vaporisation of (Nelson and 
Senkeman), A., i, 774. 
binary eutectic mixtures of iodoform, 
iodine, and (Vasiliev), A., i, 456. 
equilibrium of tetrachloroethane with 
(Cohen, de Mkkster, and Moks- 
veld), A., ii, 612. 
chemistry of, and its derivatives 
(Voroshcov and 'Gribov), A., i, 
919. 

hydrogenation of (Willrtattkr and 
Seitz), A., i, 771. 
nitration and sulphonation of (Fierz- 
David), A., i, 1190. 
catalytic oxidation of, at high temper¬ 
atures (Kukama), A., i, 910. 
picryl chloride (Efremov), A., i, 
552. 

derivatives, synthesis of (Challenor 
and Inoold), T., 2066. 

Naphthalene, 4-bromo-a-cyano- (Gom- 
bkrg and Blicke), A , i, 915. 
0-chloro-, and a-nitro-, equilibria of 
antimony trichloride and (Vabi- 
liev), A., ii, 395. 

a-nitro-, fusion curves of binary mix¬ 
tures of quinol, resorcinol, pyro- 
c&techol, and (Senden), A., i, 
461, 921. 

substitution in (Vesei/^ and 
Jakes), A., i, 911. 
C-nitro-2-imino-, acetyl derivative, 
and 2 :6-d iuitro- (Vesely and 
JakeS), A., i. 918. 

Naphthalenes, o-dzhydroxy-, effect of, 
on electrical conductivity of solu¬ 
tions of boric acid (Boebeken, 
Anema, and Brevet), A., i, 210. 
nitro-, reduction of (Gumming and 
Steel), T., 2464. 

dinitro- (Vesel^ and DvorAk), A., i, 
650. 

Naphthalene series, azthionium salts of 
(Krhrmann, Gressly, CiiiffIsre, 
and Ramm), A., i, 377. 
preparation of heterocyclic compounds 
of (Staudinger), A., i, 988. 

Naphthalene azo-colouring matters, 
affinity of, for cellulose (Voroshcov 
and Gribov), A., i, 960. 
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Naphthalene-r*(2)-MO-l:8chTiydroxy- 
naphthalene - 3: 6-disulphonic acid, 

5'-nitro- (Morgan and Jones), A., 
i, 1029. 

£ -N aphthalene* 1 • azo -£ -naph thol * 
4-sulphonic aeid (Morgan and Jones), 
A., i, 827. 

Naphthalene-£-a*oxycarboxylamide 

(Pieroni and Moggi), A., i, 613. 
Naphthalene-3-carboxylic acids, 2-hydr¬ 
oxy-, methyl esters, dibenzoates, and 
sulphides (Lesser and Gad), A., i, 
563. 

Naphthalene-a-diazonium chloride, 

4-bromo- (Gomberg and Blicke), A., 
i, 915. 

l:2-Naphthalenediazosulphide (Bam¬ 
berger, Baum, and Schlein), A., i, 
1142. 

Naphthalene-1:7-dicarboxy lie aoid 

(Ruzicka and Stoll), A., i, 119. 
Naphthalene-1:8-dicarboxylic acid 
(naphthalic acid), hydrogenation of 
(Casares and Ranedo), A., i, 
220 . 

Naphthalene-l:8-dicarboxy lie acid, 

chloro-, and its salts and anhydride 
(Farnell), T., 61. 

Naphthaleneaulphonie acids, 2-cyano-, 
potassium and sodium salts (Butler 
and Rotle), T., 1651. 

Naphthalene-a- and -£-sulphoniodo- 
amides, potassium and sodium salts 
(Roberts), T., 852. 

Naphthalic acid. See Naphthalene- 
l:8-dicarhoxylic acid. 
£-Naphthaphenothioxin, 3-nitro-, and 
its dioxide (Krishna), T., 2785. 
Naphthapyrones, and hydroxy-, aryl- 
sulphone derivatives of (Trogeji and 
Dunkel), A., i, 355. 

Naphthapyrones, amino-, diazo-trans- 
formations of, and chloro- (Dey and 
Dalal), T., 3384. 

l:4-Naphthaquinone, 3-ch]oro-2:5-dt- 
hydroxy-, and 2:3-dichloro-l :4:5-tri- 
hydroxy-, and their acetates ( Wh rel- 
er, Dawson, and McEwen), A., i, 
1020. 

2:3-<fa'chloro- (Fries and Ochwat), 
A., i, 842. 

hydroxy- (Wheeler, Dawson, and 
McEwen), A., i, 1020. 
5:6-dihydroxy-. See Naphthazarin. 
£-Naphthaquinone-a-diazide (Bamberg¬ 
er, Baum, andSoHLEiN; Bamberger 
and Wildi), A., i, 1142. 

£-N aphthaquinone-£-diazide (Bam be no - 
er, Booking, and Kraus), A., i, 
1141. 

Naphthaquinoneoximes. Sec a-Naphth- 
ol, 2- and 4-nitroso-. 


1:2-Naphthaquinonepyridinium salts, and 

bromo-, bromoofahydroxy-, and ^hydr¬ 
oxy - (Barnett, Cook, and Driscoll), 
T., 515. 

l:4-Naphthaqninone-8-thiolaoetio aoid, 

2-amino- (Fries and Ochwat), A., i, 
842. 

N&phthastyrylacetic acid (Dutt), T., 
224. 

a-Naphthathiazole-2-oarboxyanilide 

(Zaun), A., i, 377. 

a-N aphthathiazole-2-carboxylic acid, 

methyl ester, and ethyl ester, and its 
derivatives (Zahn), A., i, 376. 
£-Naphthathiofnran-l:2'dione (Stau- 
dinger), A., i, 938. 

Naphthazarin, reaction of, with phenyl- 
hydrazine (Oharrier and Tocco), A., 
i, 1028. 

Naphthenes, catalytic dehydrogenation 
of (Zelinski), A., i, 907. 

Naphthenic acids, from Japanese 
petroleum (Tanaka and Nagai), A., 
i, 464. 

peri- Naphthindigotin (Dutt), T., 224. 
Naphthoio aoid, nitro- (Ruzicka and 
Stoll), A., i, 119. 

£-Naphthoic acid, amino- and hydroxy- 
derivatives, and their derivatives 
(Butler and Royle), T., 1652. 
Naphthoic acids, hydroxy-, and their 
derivatives (Royle ana Schedler), 
T., 1641; (Butler and Royle), T., 
1649. 

o-Naphthol, catalytic reduction of 
(Komatsu and Nodzu), A., i, 
782. 

preparation of carbonyl derivatives of 
(Society op Chemical Industry 
in Basle), A., i, 928. 

2-mercaptan, 4-chloro- (Gibson and 
Smiles), T., 2392. 

detection of (Aloy and VALDiGUiri), 
A., ii, 91. 

a-Naphthol, 6-bromo-, dibenzoates and 
sulphides (Lesser and Gad), A., i, 
563. 

4-cliloro-, disulphide and thiocarbonate 
of (Gibson and Smiles), T. t 2392. 
nitro-derivatives (Vesel£ and 
DvorAk), A., i, 551. 

4- and 6-nitroso-, Beckmann trans¬ 
formation of, and their derivatives 
(Beckmann, Liesohe, and Die¬ 
trich), A., i, 232. 

4-thiocyano- (Kaufmann and Liepe), 
A., i, 766. 

£-Naphthol, catalytic ammonolysis of 
(Howald and Lowy), A., i, 557. 
£-Naphthol, amino-, action of magnesium 
ethyl bromide on (Puxeddu), A., i, 
555. 
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fl-Naphthol, 4-amino-, and 4-nitro-, and 
their toluenesulphonates (Chal- 
lenor and Ingold), T., 2080. 

6-nitro- (Vksel^ and Jakes), A., i, 
918. 

1-thiocyano-, and 1-thiol-, and their 
methyl ethers (KaufmaNn and 
Liepe), A., i, 766. 

Naphthols, catalytic hydrogenation of 
(Brochet and Cornubert), A., i, 
106. 

reaction of, with sodium (Kunz- 
* Krause), A., ii, 661. 
£Naphtholazo-a-hydroxybutyrophenone 
(Porter and Ihrig), A., i, 1027. 
6 -Naphtholaio-a-hydroxypropiono- 
phenone (Porter and Ihhig), A., i, 
1027. 

0 -Naphtholazo-a-hydroxyisovalero* 
phenone (Porter and Ihrig), A., i, 
1027. 

0 -Naphtholaaophenylcarbazole (G. and 
M. de Montmollin), A., i, 374. 
a-o- 2 -Naphtholazophenyloinnamio aeid 
(Neber and Rocker), A., i, 946. 
jS'Naphthol-4-carboxylamide, and its 
p-toluenesulphonyl derivative (Chal- 
lenpr and Inoold), T., 2078. 
a-Naphthol-j 8 -diaaonium chloride (Bam¬ 
berger, Booking, and Kraus), A., 
i, 1141. 

a-Naphthol-jB-diazosulphonic acid, 
potassium salt (Bamberger, Booking, 
and Kraus), A., i, 1142. 
a-Naphthol-2:4-dicarboxylic acid, pre¬ 
paration of (Society of Chemical 
Industry in Basle), A., i, 678. 
a- aud 3-Naphthol-digitonins (Windaus 
and Weinhold), A., i, 690. 
j8-Naphthol*4-sulphonic acid, preparation 
of (Morgan and Jones), A., l, 327. 
a and /hNaphtho-jS-naphthylamides 
(Beckmann, Liesche, and Correns), 
A.,i, 230. 

a- and 0-Naphthonitriles, catalytic re¬ 
duction of (Rupe and Becherkr), A., 
i, 1202. 

/ 8 j 8 -Naphthoylacrylio acid, and its silver 
salt and methyl ester (Oddy), A., i, 
1099. 

Naphthoyl-o-benzoic acid, l:6-df- 
hydroxy-, allyl and ethyl esters and 
1:5-dihydroxy-, ethyl ester (Society 
of Chemical Industry in Basle), 
A., i, 110. 

l-a-Naphthoyl-0-oxanthronyl (Scholl, 
Dehnert, and Skmp), A., i, 808. 
jB-l-Naphthoylpropionie aoid (Kroll- 
pfeiffer and Schafer), A., i, 844. 
a-Naphthoylwosuccinic acid (Kroll- 
pfeiffer and Schafer), A., i, 
344. 


6 - Naphthyl sulphides, isomerism of 
(Lesser and Gad), A., i, 561, 920; 
(Hinsberg), A., i, 921. 

a-Naphthylamine, catalytic redaction of 
(Komatsu and Nodzu), A., i, 782. 

£-Naphthylamine, 6 -nitro-, and its sul¬ 
phates (VRSKLtf and Jakes), A., i, 
918. 

Naphthylamines, con ductivity, viscosity, 
and density of systems formed by 
benzoic acid and (Baskoy), A., i, 
672. 

Naphthylaminei, bromonitro- (Vesely 
and DvoiUK), A., i, 918. 
nitro-, condensation of formaldehyde 
with (Morgan and Jones), A., i, 
379. 

a-Naphthylamines, substituted (Holli¬ 
day & Co., Ltd., and Morgan), 
A., i, 388. 

nitro-, azo-colouring matters from 
(Morgan and Jones), A., i, 
1028. 

a- and £-Naph thy lamines, nitro-, and 
their acetyl derivatives (Vesely and 
DvorAk), A., i, 650. 

£-Naphthylamine- 6 -sulphonic acid, 6 - 
arni 8-nitro- (VonosHcovand Gribov), 
A., l, 919. 

1 - a-N aphthy 1 amino- A- naphthol (Wahl 
and Lantz), A., l, 210. 

7 - a-Naphthylaminopropyl alcohol 

(Pierce aud Adams), A., i, 485. 

a-Naphthylcarbamic acid, 7 -chloro- 
propyl ester (Pierce and Adams), A., 
i, 484. 

o Naphthylcarbamido-o-methylvaleric 
acid (Kurono), A., i, 308. 

a-Naphthylcarbamylbenzaldoximes 
(Brady and Ridge), T., 2169. 

a-Naphthylcarbamyl-8;4-dimethoxy- 
benzafli/aldoxime ( Brady and Ridge), 
T., 2173. 

a-N aphthy Icarbamyl-p-dimethy lamino- 
benzawdialdoxime (Brady and Ridge), 
T., 2W3. 

a-Naphthylcarbamyl- 0 - and -p-methoxy- 
benzaldoximes (Brady aud Ridge), 
T., 2171. 

a-Naphthylcarbamyl-3:4-methylenedi- 
oxybenzaldoximes (Brady and 
Ridge), T., 2170. 

a-Naphthyloarbamylnitrobenzaldoximes 

(Brady and Ridge), T., 2172. 

Naphthylcarbinola, action of sulphnr on 
(Szperl), A., i, 11915 

Naphthyldeoxybenzoin (McKenzie and 
Richardson), T., 89. 

j 8 -N aph thyl- A - dimethy laminoethyl 
ether, and its hydrochloride (British 
Dyestuffs Corporation, Ltd., 
Perkin, and Clemo), A., i, 453 
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8:8-Naph1fcylenediamiiie-6-sulplionic 

adid (Voroshoov and Gribov), A., i, 
919. 

1- Naphthylethane, g-amino-ao -di-2- 

hyaroxy-, and its hydrochloride (Hinh- 
bkkg), A., i, 556. 

jB-l -Naphthy lathy lamina, and its picrate 
and benzoyl deiivative (Mayer and 
Schnbcko), A., i, 774. 

a-Naphthylglycine-8-carboxylic acid, 

sodium salt (Dutt), T., 224. 

a-Naphthylhydrasinedicarbothionamide, 
and its diacetyl derivative (Guha), 
A., i, 608. 

a-Naphthylmethylamine, and its hydro¬ 
chloride (Rupe and Becherer), A., 
i, 1202. 

a- and jS-Naphthylmetbylamines, salts 
and derivatives of (v. Braun, Bless¬ 
ing, and Zobel), A., i, 1088. 

a- and j8-Naphthy lme thy 1 dime thy 1- 
amines, and their salts (v. Braun and 
Moldaenke), A.,i, 1194. 

a- and jS-Naphthylmethylmethyl- 
amines, and their salts (v. Braun and 
Moldaenke), A., i, 1195. 

£-Naphthylmethyl-0-naphthylidene- 
amine (Rupe and Becherer), A., i, 
1202. 

a-Naph thy lme thy 1-0-naphthy lmethyl* 
methylamine, and its salts (v. Braun 
and Moldaenke), A., i, 1195. 

a-Naphthyl-A T -methylnitroamine (Bam - 
BERGER and Soiilein), A., i, 29. 

4-0-Naphthyl-2-methylthiazole, and its 
salts and inethiodide (Smith), T., 
2293. 

a- and /3-Naphthylmethyltrimethyl- 

ammonium bromides (v. Braun and 
Moldaenke), A., i, 1195. 
iodides (v. Braun, Blessing, and 
Zobel), A., i, 1088. 

o-Naphthyl-£-naphthylketoxime (Beck¬ 
mann, Liesche, and Correns), A., i, 
230. 

&-Naphthylnitroamine, and its salts 
(Bamberger and Schlein), A., i, 28 

2- 0-Naphthylpropionic acid, ethyl ester, 
and its derivatives (Mayer and 
Sohneoko), A., i, 773. 

3- a-Naphthyltetrahydro-l:3:2-oxazone 
(Pierce and Adams), A., i, 484. 

a- and jB-Naphthylthiocarbimides 
(Dains, Brewster, and Olandeb), 
A., i, 324. 

jS-Naphthylthiolpropionic acidi 

(Krollpfeiffer and Schultze), A., 
i, 1114. 

Narceine, ultra-violet absorption spec¬ 
trum of (Stein hr), A., ii, 450. 

Narooeis by inhaled anaesthetics (Meyer 
and Hopjtf), A., i, 632. 


Narootios, effect of, on the swelling of 
cell colloids (Koohmann), A., i, 516. 
Narootine, ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum of (Steiner), A., ii, 107. 
influence of papaveiine on the optical 
activity of (Annett), T., 876. 
estimation of, in opium (Annett and 
Bose), A., ii, 269. 

Nedandra coto , constituents of the bark 
of (Seil), A.,i, 886. 

Neem oil, odorous and bitter con¬ 
stituents of (Watson, Ciiattkrjee, 
and Murerjer), A., i, 1163. 
Neoarsphenamine. See Neosalvarsan. 
Neodymium, arc spectrum of (Kikss), 
A., ii, 354. 

Neon, formation of, from hydrogen in 
Geissler tubes (Piutti), A., ii, 20 ; 
(Piutii and Boggio-Lera), A., ii, 

69. 

lecture experiment for obtaining, from 
air (v. Antropoff), A., ii, 851. 
spectrum of (LandIs), A., ii, 709. 
series spectrum of (Wentzkl), A., ii, 
352. 

excitation and ionisation potentials of 
(Hertz), A., ii, 281. 
specific heats and heat of vaporisation 
of (Mathias, Orommelin, and 
Onneh), A., ii, 290. 
rectilinear diameter of (Mathias, 
Crommelin, and Onnes), A., ii, 

70. 

purification of, and its critical temper¬ 
ature (Crommelin), A., ii, 634. 
Neosalvarsan (Magallum), A., i, 70. 
detection of (Scheringa), A., ii, 
272. 

estimation of (Remy t ), A., ii, 512. 
Nephelometer (Kleinmann), A., ii, 
129. 

Nephelometry of colloidal solutions 
(Lrcdnicky), A., ii, 137. 

Nephritis, constituents of blood-serum 
in (Denis and Hobson), A., i, 514. 
anions and kations in blood plasma in 
(M arrack), A., i, 732. 
ammonia in blood in (Russell), A., i, 
514. 

Ncreocystis ludkeana , pigments of 
(Howard), A., i, 1047. 

Nernst’s theorem (de Bonder) A., ii, 
218. 

Nerolidol ( peruviol ), constitution of 
(Ruzicka), A., i, 691. 
d/-Nerolidol, synthesis of (Ruzicka), 
A.,i, 691. 

Nervous system, phosphorus metabolism 
of (Hkcker and Winterstrin), A., i, 
978 $ (Heckek), A., i, 1039. 
Nesauehonite, preparation of, and its 
solubility (Mitchell), T., 1897. 
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NeurosyphilU (Cornwall and Myers), 
A.,-i, 1203. 

Nickel, meteoric and terrestrial, atomic 
weights of (Baxter and Hilton), 
A., ii, 826. 

anodic behaviour of (Sborgi and 
Oappon), A., ii, 213. 
finely-divided, heat of adsorption of 
hydrogen by (Foresti), A., ii, 747. 
permeability of, to hydrogen (Lom¬ 
bard), A., ii, 570. 

colloidal, preparation of sols of, in 
benzene and in toluene (Hatschek 
and Thorne), A., ii, 390. 
catalytic, preparation and properties 
of (Brochet), A., ii, 18, 63; 
(Thomas), A., ii, 64. 
catalysis of the adsorption of gases l>y 
(Gauger and Taylor), A., ii, 398. 
catalytic hydrogenation with (Bro¬ 
chet), A., i, 102; (Brochet and 
Oornubkrt), A., i, 105; (Bos¬ 
well), A., ii, 231 ; (Lush), A., ii, 
477. 

effect of alumina and other oxides on 
the catalytic activity of (Arm¬ 
strong and Hilditch), A., ii, 551. 

Nick pi alloys with antimony and sul¬ 
phur (Guertler and Schack), A., ii, 
424. 

Nickel salts, density of (Biltz and 
Birk), A., ii, 768. 

catalytic hydrogenation with (v. 
Braun and Hahn), A., i, 102; 
(v. Braun), A., i, 103 ; (v. Braun, 
Petzold, and Seemann), A., i, 136 ; 
(v. Braun and Ritter), A., i, 141 ; 
(v. Braun, Blessing, and Zobel), 
A., i, 1087 ; (v. Braun and Ko- 
chendorfer), A., i, 1197. 

Nickel chloride, anhydrous, specific 
gravity of (Baxter and Hilton), 
A., ii, 326. 

solubility of, in water containing 
hydrochloric acid (Foote), A., ii, 
326. 

equilibrium of ammonium chloride, 
water, and (Rivett and Clen- 
dinnen), T., 1634. 
chlorite (Levi), A., ii, 421. 
triple nitrites (Cuttica and Oarobbi), 
A., ii, 76. 

oxide, crystal structure of (Dayey 
and Hoffman), A., ii, 27. 
higher oxide (Howell), T., 669, 
1772. 

sulphate, precipitation of solutions of, 
with cadmium or zinc (Kremann, 
Angelberger, Bakalarz, Roh- 
rich, and StOger), A., ii, 866. 
sulphide (Gluud and MOhlendyck), 
A., ii, 423 ; (Ephraim), A., ii, 768. 


Niokel sulphide, oxidation of (Dunn 
and Ridral), T. f 1242. 

Nickel organic compounds :— 
acetylide (Durand), A., i, 1170. 
cyanides, complex (Job and Samuel), 
A., i, 904. 

dibenzyl&mine and pyridine potassium 
sulphates (Sfacu and Ripan), A., 
i, 833. 

Nickel detection, estimation, and separ¬ 
ation 

detection of (Vernon), A., ii, 342. 
estimation of (Loffelbsin and Soh- 
warz), A., ii, 435. 

estimation of, gravimetrically (Spacu), 
A., ii, 585. 

estimation of, volumetrically (Spaou 
and Ripan), A., ii, 585. 
estimation of, in iron (Edbr and 
Edkr), A., ii, 92. 

separation of, from zino (Artmann 
and Hartmann), A., ii, 89. 

Nicotinamide, 5-chloro-l:3-(fthydroxy- 
(Schroetek and Seidler), A., ii, 
1124. 

Nicotine, estimation of, in tobacco and 
its extracts (Shedd), A., ii, 798. 

Nicotine, amino-, and hydroxy-, and 
their salts (Tschitschibabin and 
Buchholz), A., i, 594. 

Nicotinonitrile, 5-chloro-l:3-dihydroxy-, 
and its disodium salt (Sohrokter 
and Seidlkr), A., i, 1124. 

a-Nicotyrin, and its salts (Tsohitsohi- 
babin and Bylinkin), A., i, 955. 

Niton (radium emanation ), quantitative 
measurement of (Lepape), A., ii, 
529. 

decomposition of trypsin by (Hussey 
and Thomson), A., i, 871. 

Nitramine, use of, as an indicator (Kolt- 
hoff), A., ii, 888. 

Nitrates. See under Nitrogen. 

Nitration, studies in (Arnall), T., 
3111. 

Nitratopentammineoobalti-salts. See 

under Cobalt. 

Nitric oxide. See Nitrogen tfi'oxide. 

Nitric acid. See under Nitrogen. 

Nitrifloation (Bonazzi), A., i, 74. 
in soils (SoiidNBr.UNN ; LOhnis), A., 
i, 1167. 

Nitriles, preparation of (v. Auwers, 
Jordan, Meissner, and Seydel), 
A., i, 662. 

catalytic reduction of (Rupe and 
Hodel), A., i, 1199. 
dynamics of the formation of (Kre- 
mann, Auer, Oswald, and Zoff ; 
Kremann and ROsleb), A., ii, 227. 
reduction of, with hydrogen and 
nickel (Rupe and Glenz), A., i, 100. 
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Nitriles, action of organomagnesium 
compounds on (Baerts), A., i, 191; 
(Bruylants), A., i, 810, 1003; (de 
BooserA), A., i, 811. 
action of magnesium phenyl bromide 
on (Baby), A., i, 226. 
condensation of thioamides with 
(Ishikawa), A., i, 926. 
ft-ketonic, relation of, to cyclic com¬ 
pounds (Kohler, Graustein, and 
Merrill). A., i, 54. 

VtfoNitriles. See Carbylamines. 

Nitro-aloohols, aliphatic (Wilkendorf 
and TrAnel), A., i, 288. 

Nitro-compounds, heats of combustion 
and of formation of (Rubcov and 
Seyerjanoy), A., ii, 218. 
catalytic reduction of (Komfeit and 
Drake), A., i, 666, 1118. 
phytochemical reduction of (Nkuberg 
and Reinfurth), A., i, 987. 
aromatic (Margosches, Kristen, and 
Scheinost), A., ii, 785. 
estimation of nitrogen in (Mar- 
gosches and Kristen), A., ii, 
481. 

Nitroform derivatives, electrical con¬ 
ductivity and reduction of (Hender¬ 
son, Hirst, and Macbeth), T., 1130. 

Nitrogen, atomic weight of (Moles and 
Clavera), A., ii, 149. 
spectra of, in low voltage arcs 
(Duffendaok), A., ii, 373, 802. 
band spectrum of (Huddleston), A., 
ii, 2 ; (Kirschbaum), A., ii, 670. 
band spectrum and molecular structure 
of(NAGAORA), A., ii, 594. 
effect of au electric field on the band 
spectrum of (Dati a), A., ii, 446. 
ultra-violet spectra of (Hopfield), 
A., ii, 351, 804. 

active, spectrum of (Rayleigh), A., 
ii, 45. 

phosphorescence caused by (Lewis), 
A., ii, 361; (Jevons), A., ii, 
451; (Krepelka), A., ii, 598. 
after-glow of (Pirani and Lax), 
A., ii, 154. 

ionisation of, on collision with electrons 
(Ayres), A., ii, 111; (Smyth), A., 
ii, 602. 

ionisation potential of (Smyth), A., ii, 
455 ; (Mackay), A., ii, 821. 
atoms, doubly-linked, stereochemistry 
of (Mills and Schindler), T., 312. 
tervalent, stereochemistry of (Meisen- 
heimer and ScHtiTZE), A., i, 839. 
valency of (Uspenski), A., ii, 484. 
pure, equation of state for (Smith and 
Taylor), A., ii, 756. 
action of, on the surface of metals 
(Tammann), A., ii, 624. 


Nitrogen, atmospheric, fixation of, by 
the cyanide process (Terada), 
A., ii, 631; (Hamburger), A., 
ii, 755. 

use of calcium carbonate in 
(Gainey), A., i, 881. 

Nitrogen compounds, photosynthesis of, 
from carbon dioxide and ammonia 
(Baly, Heilbron, and Stern), T., 
185. 

Nitrogen Inchloride, photochemical 
decomposition of solutions of 
(Bowen), T., 1203. 

Monoxide (nitrous oxide), motion of 
electrons in (Skinker and 
White), A., ii, 722. 
boiling point of (Bergstrom), A., 
ii, 56. 

pharmacological action of (Bart), 
A., i, 983. 

mom- and di -oxides, specific heats of 
(Partington and Shilling), 
A., ii, 214. 

velocity of reaction of, on metals 
(Schroder and Tammann), A., ii, 
838. 

dioz ide (nitric oxide), motion of 
electrons in (Skinker and 
White), A., ii, 722. 
absorption spectra of compounds of, 
with copper and ferrous sulphates 
(Schlesinger and Salathe), 
A., ii, 673. 

oxidation of (Briner and Malkt), 
A., ii, 485. 

formation of gaseous ions in the 
oxidation of (Brewer and 
Daniels), A., ii, 721. 
mixtures of hydrogen chloride aud, 
at low temperatures (Rodebush 
and Yntema), A., ii, 237. 
estimation of (Kochlkr and Mar- 
queyrol), A., ii, 178. 
per - or tetr- oxide, molecular state of, 
at low temperatures (Pascal), 
A., ii, 558. 

velocity of sound in (Sellk), A., ii, 
297; (Gruneisen and Goens), 
A., ii, 741. 

oxidation of, by ozone (Wulf, 
Daniels, and Karrer), A., ii, 
23. 

compounds of camphor and (Pascal 
and Garnier), A., i, 345. 
pent oxide, decomposition of (Boden- 
stein), A., ii, 303. 
decomposition of, in presence of 
ozone (Daniels, Wulf, and 
Karrer), A., ii, 24. 
oxides, production of, by the electric 
discharge (McEvchron), A., ii, 
685. 
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Nitrogen oxides, absorption and analysis 
of (Sanfourohb), A., ii, 84. 
aetion of, on unsaturated compounds 
(Diels), A., i, 822. 

Nitric aoid, pure, preparation of 
(E. and R. Urbain), A., ii, 125. 
solubility of chromium trioxide in 
(Mumford and Gilbert), T., 
471. 

action of, on phenols (Iwata), A., i, 
779. 

detection of, by ferrons sulphate 
(Faurholt) A., ii., 179. 
estimation of, gravimetrically (Rupe 
and Becherer), A., ii, 577. 
and its salts, estimation of nitrogen 
in (Webb and Taylor), A., ii, 
84. 

Nitrates, detection of (Nixon), A., ii, 
432. 

detection of, by RodilIon's test 
(Heller), A., ii, 696. 
detection of, in presence of organic 
matter (Sabalitschka and 
Schmidt), A., ii, 577. 
estimation of, in soils (Gimingham 
and Carter), A., ii, 577. 
aliphatic, estimation of (Huff and 
Leitch), A., ii, 86 . 

Nitrons acid, detection of (Zlatar- 
off). A., ii, 505. 

Nitrites, detection of, in water 
(Rodillon), A., ii, 37,178. 

Nitrogen detection and estimation 

detection of, microchemically (Ione- 
scu and Harsovescu), A., ii, 
251. 

estimation of, by hydrogen peroxide 
(Heuss), A., ii, 430. 
estimation of, by the Jodlbauer 
method (Bord as), A., ii, 874. 
estimation of, by persulphates, 
(Wong), A., ii, 431. 
estimation of, in leather and in gelatin 
(Gerngross and Schaefer), A., ii, 
653. 

estimation of, in nitrates, by I)ev- 
arda’s method (Koehleu, Marquky- 
rol, and Jovinet), A., ii, 179. 
estimation of, in nitrates and nitric 
acid (Webb and Taylor), A., ii, 
84. 

estimation of, in aromatic nitro¬ 
compounds (Margosches and Kris¬ 
ten), A., ii, 431, 653. 
estimation of, in plant tissues (Gal¬ 
lagher), A., ii, 334. 
estimation of, in proteins (Wilson), 
A., ii, 576 ; (Kostytschev), A., ii, 
874. 

estimation of, in water (Becker and 
Abbott), A., ii, 784. 


Nitrogen detection and estimation 

ammo-, estimation of, in compounds 
reaoting slowly with nitrous acid 
(Wilson), A., ii, 576. 
amino-acid, estimation of, in blood 
(Blau), A., i, 1250. 
carbamide, estimation of, volume- 
trically (Tillmans and Kruger), 
A., ii, 36. 

non-protein, estimation of, in blood 
(Cristol and Nikolitch), A., ii, 
653. 

Nitro-groups, basic properties of 
(Cherbuliez), A., i, 452. 
reduction of, by tissues (Waterman 
and Kalff), A., i, 415; (Lip- 
schitz), A., i, 875. 

7 -Nitroketones, reduction of (Kohler 
and Drake), A., i, 1118. 

Nitropentammineoobalti- salts. See 

under Cobalt. 

Nitrojprussic acid, sodium salt, electro¬ 
lytic precipitation with (Kolthoff), 
A., ii, 257. 

Nitroprussides, reaction of hydroxyl- 
amine with (Giral Pereira), A., i, 
905. 

Nitropyrroles (Angeli), A., i, 135. 

Nitroso-compounds, action of hydroxyl- 
amine and of dihydroxyammonia 
on (Angeli and Pieroni), A., i, 
612. 

Nitrosyl frtbromide, preparation of 
(Datta and Chatterjee), A., i, 
345. 

chloride, preparation of (Pickard and 
Hunter), T., 441. 
catalysis of formation of (Kiss), A., 
ii, 237. 

photochemical decomposition of 
(Kiss), A., ii, 598. 
action of, on metallic oxides (Cut- 
tica, Tarchi, and Alinari), A., 
ii, 499. 

interaction of toluene and (Lynn 
and Arkley), A., i, 451. 

Nitrosylsulphuric acid, absorption spec¬ 
trum of (SOHLESTNGEUaild SALATHE), 
A., ii, 673. 

Nitrous acid. See under Nitrogen. 

Nonadecaldehyde, 7 -hydroxy-, and its 
derivatives (Helfekich and K&jter), 
A., i, 1178. 

dicyclo Nonane (Merrwein, Kiel, Klos- 
gkn, and Schoch), A., i, 222. 

dicyclo-[ 1, 3, 3]-Nonanc, tran8-2&*di» 
amino-, and its derivatives (Merr¬ 
wein, Kiel, Klosgen, and Sohooh), 
A., i, 224. 

trans-dicyclo[l, 3, 3]-Nonane-2:6-diol, 
aud its salts (Meerwein, Kiel, Kl$s- 
gen, and Schoch), A., i, 222. 
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tricydo-[l t 3*, 8 e , 0]-Nonane-2:6-diol, 
and its salts and dipheny lure thane 
(Mbbbwiin, Kiel, Klosgen, and 
Sohoch), A., i, 222. 

dicyclo-l 1 , 8 , 8 ]-Nonane- 2 : 6 -dione, aiul 
its derivatives (Meerwein, Kiel, 
Kl5sgen, and Sohoch), A., i, 
221 . 


dicyclo-[ 1,3,3]-Nonane- 2:6-dione -1:3:5:7- 
tetracarboxylio acid, and 8-mono-, and 
3:7-ch'-bromo-, methyl esters, and their 
derivatives (Meerwein, Kiel, Klos- 
oen, and SonoCH), A., i, 222. 
tricyclo-[ 1 , S 1 , 3 7 , 0]-Nonane-2:6-dione- 
l:3s5:7-tetracarboxylic acid, methyl 
ester (Meerwein, Kiel, Klosgen, 
and Sohoch), A., i, 223. 

Konan*e*ol, and its allophauate (Vavon 
and Ivanov), A., i, 698. 
dicyclo-[ 1, 8, 3]-Nonan-2-ol, and its 
acetate (Meerwein, Kiel, Klosgen, 
and Sohoch), A., i, 222. 
dicyclo-[ 1, 3, 3]-Nonan-2-one, and its 
derivatives (Meerwein, Kiel, Kl8s- 
gen, and Sohoch), A., i, 222. 
Nonanones, hydrogenation of (Vavon 
and Ivanov), A., i, 998. 
dicydo-[l 9 3, 3]-A®-Nonene, 2-amino- 
(Mesrwein, Kiel, Kl6sgen, and 
Sohoch), A., i, 224. 

A a -Nonene-a-carhoxylic acid, derivatives 
of (v. Auweks, Meissner, Seydel, 
and Wissebach), A., i, 749. 
dicyclo-[ 1, 8 , S]-A 6 -Nonen-2-ol, and its 
acetate (Meerwein, Kiel, KlOsgen, 
and Schoch), A., i, 222. 
dicyclo-[ 1, 3; 3]-A e Nonen-2-one, and its 
derivatives (Meerwein, Kiel, KlGs- 
gen, and Schoch), A., i, 224. 

JTonoio aoid, «j8-dihydroxy-, and its 
dinitrate and monoacetyl derivative, 
and d~ and /-isomerides (Kiiohs), A., 
i, 178. 

d-7-Nonyl nitrite, rotatory and refractive 
dispersions and absorption spectrum 
of (Pickard and Hunter), T., 
434. 

7 -Nonylbntan- 7 -ol-j 8 -one, and its semi¬ 
car bazone (Locquin and Wouseng), 
A., i, 302. 

Nopinene, reactions distinguishing 
pinene from (Dupont and Brub), A., 
1 , 934. 

Nor-r-camphor-7-carboxylic aoid. See 
woKetopinic acid. 

Norcamphorylsulphoxide-A 7 -phenyl- 

R lone (Wedekind, Schenk, and 
cr), A., i, 347. 

Norcodeiniumpyrrolidinium bromide 
(v. Bhaun and Lemke), A., i, 7. 
Xorgine m protective colloid (Gutbier, 
Sauer, and Kroner), A., ii, 619. 


2-N ortropyl-1 -hydroxy tetrahydre- 
naphthalene, and its salts (v. Braun 
Braunsdorf, and Kihsohbaum), A. 
i, 106. 

Novocains. See Procaine. 

Nuoleie aoid, isolation of, from tissues 
(Jones and Folkoff), A., i, 1032. 
preparation of, from tubercle bacilli 
(Johnson and Brown), A., i, 160. 
in lung tissue (Sammartino), A., i, 
414. 

and volutin in yeast (Glaubitz), A., 
i, 986. 

Nnoleio acids (Feulgen), A., i, 68 . 
Nuclein metabolism. See Metabolism. 
Nucleins, nature of (Nakagawa), A., i, 
259. 

Nudeoproteins, fission of, by bacteria 
(Koch and Oelsner), A., i, 422. 
Nucleotides from yeast-nucleic acid 
(Jones and Perkins), A., i, 720. 
Nutrition, potassium salts in (Miller), 
A.,i, 414. 


O. 

Oats, American white, hemicellulose of 
(O’Dwyer), A., i, 1066. 

German, tannin from (Freudenbero 
and Vollbrecht), A., i, 124. 

Oats, barley, and wheat, eflect of respir¬ 
ation on the amount of protein in 
(McGinnis and Taylor), A., i, 
1164. 

See also Avena saliva aristata. 

Obituary notices:— 

Charles Baskerville, T., 3421, 
Alexander Crum Brown, T., 3422. 
Frederick James Lloyd, T., 946. 

Georg Lunge, T., 948. 

Charles Mann Luxmoore, T., 8481. 
Edward Williams Morley, T., 3435. 
Alexander Smith, T., 950. 

Jokiehi Takamine, T., 954. 

William Thomson, T., 3440. 

Leo Alexandrovitsch Tschugaev, T., 
956. 

Frank Edwin Weston, T., 968. 

Ocimene in essential oils (Penfold), A., 
i, 693. 

aZZoOcimene, structure of (Enklaak), 
A., i, 738. 

Octahydro&cridines, and their derivatives 
(v. Braun, Petzold, and Sohul- 
theisb), A., i, 837. 

^-/J-Ootanol, preparation and rotation of 
the aliphatic ethers of (Kenyon and 
McNicol), T., 14. 

preparation and rotation of the di- 
carboxylic esters of (Hall), T., 
32. 
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dicyclQ’[ I, 8, 3]-0cUn-8-enepenta- 

oarboxylic aoid (Meerwein, Kiel, 
Kl6sgen, and Schooh), A., i, 224. 

Ootaphenyldiethylsilieotetr&ne (Kip¬ 
ping), T., 2598. 

Ootoio aoid fiom coooanut oil (Walker), 
T. , 2837. 

Oetoio aeids, a-amino-, and their deriv¬ 
atives (Abderhalden and Goto), A., 
i, 1070. 

sec. -Octyl alcohol-digitonin (Wind axis 
and Weinhold), A., i, 690. 

//-Octylamine, derivatives of (v. Braun, 
Blessing, and Zobel), A., i, 1088. 

Odour, relation between structure and, 
of trisubstituted benzenes (Bogert 
and Curtin), A., i, 1101. 

Oils, interfacial tension of, and water 
(Pound), T., 683. 

animal and vegetable, preparation of 
petroleum fiom (Mailhe), A., i, 
889. 

animal marine, chemistry of (AndriS), 
A., i, 878. 

, essential. See Oils, vegetable, 
lubricating, viscosity of (Okochi and 
Majima), A., ii, 463. 
mineral. See Petroleum, 
for transformers, sludge formation in 
(Stager), A., i, 649. 
vegetable (Schimmel & Co.), A., i, 
49. 

constituents of (Simonsen), A., i, 
1106. 

relation between iodine values and 
refractive indices of (Sun- 
borough, Watson, and Atha- 
wale), A., i, 88. 

Indian, constituents of (Simonsen 
and Rau), A., i, 47; (Simon¬ 
sen), A., i, 693, 935. 

Russian, constituents of (Pigulev¬ 
ski), A., i, 816; (Pigulevski 
and Nikitina), A., i, 816 ; 
(Pigulevski and Plotnitzki ; 
Pigulevski and Fichtexholz), 
A., i, 817. 

of the Conifer* (Pigulevski), A., 
i, 886, 887. 

estimation of the alcohols in (G tjo- 
hitch), A., ii, 661. 
estimation of aldehydes and ketones 
in (Bennett and Bateman), 
A., ii, 665. 

volatile, estimation of eugenol in 
(van Eck), A., ii, 702. 
estimation of the acetyl value of 
(Powell), A,, ii, 887. 
estimation of the acetyl and hydroxyl 
values of (Elsbach), A., ii, 796. 
estimation of the bromine number of 
(Beoker), A., ii, 886. 


Oils, estimation of the iodine number of 
(Rosenmund and Kuhnhhnn), A., 
ii, 886. 

Olefines, catalytic hydrogenation of 
(Vavon and Kleiner), A., i, 891. * 

Oleio aoid, potassium salt, migration 
data for (McBain and Bowden), 
T., 2417, 

solutions of, in water and alcohol 
(Biroumshaw), T., 91. 
protective action of, on gold sols in 
alcohol-water mixtures (Rideal 
and Bircumshaw), T., 1565. 
methyl ester, separation of methyl 
linoleate and (Andr£), A., i, 486. 
anhydromethylglucoside and man- 
nitan esters (Gilchrist), A., i, 297. 
Oligoclase from North Carolina (Tsu- 
boi), A., ii, 777. 

Oligodynamy of metals (Schumacher), 
A., i, 424. 

Onium radicles (Sohlubach and Mie- 
dkl), A., i, 1068. 

w-Opianic aoid, synthesis of (Perkin 
and Stoylk), T., 3171. 

Opianic acid, nitro>, salts, and deriv¬ 
atives of ( Wegscheider and Mtf lleb), 
A., i, 1203, 

Opium, Indian (Annktt and Boss), A., 

i, 358. 

estimation of morphine and secondary 
alkaloids in (Mancini), A., ii, 444. 
estimation of narcotine and papaverine 
in (Annett and Bose), A., ii, 269. 
Optical inversion, Walden’s (Phillips), 
T , 44 ; (Uspenski), A., i, 664. 
rotation. See Rotation. 

Orchids, loroglossin from (Delaunry), 
A., i, 1046. 

Oroinol from lichens, and its derivatives 
(Missenden), A., i, 783. 

Ores, detection of silver in (Silberstein 
and Wi ess), A., ii, 88. 
estimation of iron in (Ennos and 
Sutcliffe), A., ii, 185. 

Organic compounds, formation of, from 
inorganic by light (Baudisoh), A., 

ii, 816. 

preparation of (van Erp), A., i, 208. 
diamond- and graphite-structure in 
(Schleicher), A., i, 1083. 
electronic theory of (Bbrkenheim), 
A., i, 525 ; (Markman), A., i, 787. 
linear representation of structure of 
(Wheeler), A., i, 173. 
detection of weakened valencies in 
(Ziegler and Thielmank), A., i, 
921. 

relation between crystal structure and 
constitution of (Knaggs), T., 71. 
nomenclature of (Wheeler), A., i, 
737. 
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Organic compounds, lability of halogen 
atoms in (Macbeth), T., 1122; 
(Henderson, Hirst, and Mac¬ 
beth), T., 1130. 

* narrow and broad bands in absorption 
spectra of (Henri), A., ii, 358, 
with long carbon chains, Rontgen ray 
investigation of (Shearer), T., 
8162; (Muller and Shearer), T., 
3166. 

Rontgen ray spectroscopy of (Becker 
and Rose), A., i, 650. 
intramolecular ionisation in (Lowry), 
A., ii, 848. 

heat of formation of isomorphous 
mixtures of (Nagornov), A., ii, 
461. 

calorific value of (Konovalov), T., 
2184 ; A., ii, 217. 
freezing points of (Timmermans), A., 
ii, 215. 

critical constants of (Herz and Neu- 
kirch). A., ii, 458. 
laboratory apparatus for drying 
(Bouillot), A., ii, 65. 
electrolytic reduction of (Conant and 
Lutz), A., ii, 285. 

action of bromine and nitric acid on 
(Datta and Chatterjee), A., i, 
345. 

bromination of (Rosenmund and 
Kuhnhenn), A., i, 782 ; (Krause), 
A., i, 891; (Rosenmund, Kuhn¬ 
henn, and Lesch), A., i, 1095. 
reactions of metals with, in liquid 
ammonia solution (Kraus and 
White),' A., i, 456; (White), A., 
i, 467 ; (White and Knight), A., 
i, 1004. 

influence of structure on sulpho- 
chromic oxidation of (Simon), A., i, 

81. 

action of sulphur on (Szpkrl), A., i, 
1191; (Szperl and Jezierski), 
A., i, 1227. 

action of sulphuryl chloride on 
(Durrans), T., 1424. 
estimation of arsenic in (Stoll£ and 
Fechtig), A., ii, 835. 
estimation of bromine, chlorine, and 
iodine in (Heslinga), A., ii, 
782. 

estimation of carbon and hydrogen in 
(Simon and Guillaumin), A., ii, 
432. 

estimation of halogens in (Macbeth), 
A., ii, 84. 

apparatus for estimation of halogens 
in (Rubke), A., ii, 249. 
estimation of inorganic impurities in 
(Patterson and Moudgill), A., ii, 
£05. 


Organic compounds, estimation of sul¬ 
phur in (Hoffmann and Gortner), 
A., ii, 333. 

estimation of sulphur and halogens in 
(Leonard), A., ii, 177. 
estimation of sulphur and sulphuric 
acid in (Zimmerlund and Svan- 
berg), A., ii, 177. 

Organic radicles, free (Scholl and 
Hahle), A., i, 584, 689; (Scholl, 
Dehnert, and Semp), A., i, 807. 
relative fixidity of (v. Braun and 
Moldaenke), A.,i, 1193. 

Organic syntheses, use of rhodauine iu 
(Granacher, Grro, Ofner, Klop- 
fenstein. and Schlatter), A., i, 
706 ; (Granacher and Mahal), A., 
i, 713. 

Organo-metallic compounds, iso¬ 
morphism in (Pascal), A., i, 406. 

Ornithine, synthesis of, in the fowl 
(Crowdle and Sherwin), A., i, 
632 ; (Bullowa and Sherwin), A., 
i, 733. 

Orobcmche cumana , mannitol from 
(Kiesel), A., i, 638. 

Orpiment, formation of, from realgar 
(Bhatnagaii and Rao), A., ii, 
756. 

Orthoclase, availability of potassium in, 
for plant nutrition (Haley), A., i, 
888 . 

Orthophosphorio aeid. See under 

Phosphorus. 

Osazones, isomeric, preparation of 
(Svanberg), A., i, 441. 

Osmium, crystal structure of (Hull), 
A., ii, 32. 

Osmium organic compounds:— 

with pyridine (Scagliauini and 
Zannini), A., i, 1119. 

Osmosis, origin of (Armstrong), A., ii, 
542 ; (Gillet), A., ii, 617. 
anomalous, through collodion 
membranes (Pkeuner and Roder), 
A., ii, 220; (Bartbll and 
Carpenter), A., ii, 221, 298, 
384. 

negative (Linpemann), A., ii, 643. 
See also EJectroendosmosis. 

Osmotic pressure (Levalt-Ezerski), 
A., ii, 466. 

kinetic theory of (Sohay), A., ii, 
835. 

measurement of (Grollman and 
Frazer), A., ii, 616. 
relation between activity coefficients 
and (Bjerrum), A., ii, 467. 
strong electrolytes (Debye), A., ii, 
617. 

Ossification, hexosephosphoric esters in 
(Robison), A., i, 730. 
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Overvoltage, measurement of (Sand 
and Weeks), T., 2896. 
influence of intermittent current on 
(Glasstone), T., 1745. 

Ovokeratin, preparation and properties 
of (Rakuzin), A., i, 619. 

Ox, nitrogen compounds extracted from 
the testicles of (Mobinaka), A., i, 
267. 

intestine. See Intestine. 

Oxahumins (Pearson), A., ii, 246. 

Oxalaeetio aeid, derivatives of, from 
tartaric acid (Chattaway and 
Parkes), T., 663. 

Oxalato-salts, dissociation of (Burrows 
and Walker), T., 2738. 

l-OxaUto-di-(mercurimethyl-l:2-di- 
hydrobensfuran) (Mills and Adams), 
A., i, 971. 

Oxalatodinitrodiamminecobaltic bariu m 
and strychnine salts (Thomas), T., 
619. 

Oxalatopentamminecobaltic nitrate 
(Duff), T., 566. 

Oxalic acid, preparation of, from 
acetylene (Kearns, Hriser, and 
Ni£Uwland), A., i, 437. 
photochemical decomposition of 
(Noyes and Kouperman), A., ii, 
527. 

esterification of (Dutt), T., 2714. 
in plants (Franzen and Helwert), 
A., i, 77. 

salts, effect of injection of (Gross), 
A., i, 733. 

lead salt, decomposition of (Sv£da), 
A., i, 760. 

lithium salt, electrolytic precipitation 
with (Kolthoff), A., ii, 256. 
potassium salt, electrolysis of, with an 
aluminium anode (Jeffrey), A., ii, 
729. 

sodium salt, stability of solutions of 
(Hopkins), A., ii, 248. 
oxidation of, under pressure 
(Schrader), A., i, 87. 
ethylene ester, thermal decomposition 
of, and glyceryl ester (Tilitsoh Abv) , 
A., i, 1173. 

and its salts, detection of, colovi- 
metrically (Muller), A., ii, 34C. 
estimation of small quantities o! 
(Khouri), A., ii, 795. 

Ox&lyl chloride, use of, in synthesis of 
triphenylmethane dyes (Zoller), A , 
i, 51. 

Oxalylbiibenioaoetodinitrile ( Ben ary, 
Soenderop, and Bennewitz), A., i, 
574. 

C-Oxalylbisdiaoetonitrile (Benary, 
Soenderop, and Bennewitz), A., i, 
574. 


7 - 0 xalyl-a£- and -j8£-dimcthylacrylio 
acids, and sodium salt and ethyl 
ester of the former (Higginbotham 
and Lapworth), T., 1329. 

Oxidation, mechanism of (Wieland and 
Wingler), A., i, 650. 
electrolytic. See Electrolytic oxid¬ 
ation. 

in cells (Wieland), A., i, 167. 
in plants (Gallagher), A., i, 1159. 

Oxidation potentials (Clark), A., ii, 
677 ; (Clark and Cohen), A., ii, 
726. 

chemical equilibria in measurements 
of (Grube and Huberioh), A., ii, 
138. 

Oxides, as adsorption catalysts (Ben¬ 
ton), A., ii, 382, 383. 
catalytic reduction of (Pease and 
Taylor), A., ii, 30. 
hydiated (Weiser), A., ii, 566. 

o5- and a€ -Oxides, oxidation of (Franks 
and Liebkn), A., i, 10. 

Oxidimetry, new methods in (Jellinek 
ami Krebs), A., ii, 871. 

2:5 -Oxido-4:6-diketo-5- (a-methylcarb- 
amido)-3-methyl-3:4:5:8-tetrahydro- 
pyrimidine(BiLTZ and Lemberg), A., 
i, 960. 

2:5 -Oxido -4- hydroxy-6:8-diketo-7:9- 
die thyl-3:4:5:6:8:9-hexahydropurine 
(Biltz and Lemberg), A., i, 968. 

2:5-0xido-4-hydroxy-6:8-diketo-di- 
methyl-3:4:5:6:8:9-hexahydropurines 
(Biltz and Lemberg), A., i, 959. 

3:4-0xido-2:hydroxy-l-methyl-l:4-di- 
hydroquinoxaline (Usherwood and 
Whiteley), T., 1089. 

8:4 Oxido-2-keto-3-hydroxy- 1-methy 1- 
l:2:3:4-tetrahydroquinoxaline, and 
its salts and ethyl ether (TTsherwood 
and Whiteley), T., 1082. 

3:4-Oxido-2-keto- l-methyl-l:2:3:4- tetra- 
hydroquinoxaline-8 - o&rboxylmetbyl- 
anilide, and its derivatives (Usher¬ 
wood and Whiteley), T., 1078. 

2:5-0 xido-4-methoxy- 6:8-diketo 7:9-di- 
ethyl3:4:5:6:8:9-hexahydropurine 
(Biltz and Lembehg), A., i, 958. 

2:5-Oxido-4-metboxy-6:8-diketO'8:7-di- 
methylhexabydropurine (Biltz and 
Lemberg), A., i, 959. 

2:5-0xido-4-methoxy-6:8*diketO’3:7:9- 
trimethy 1-3:4:5:8:8:9-hexahydro- 
purine (Biltz and Lemberg), A., i, 
959. 

ae-Oxidononane (Franks and Libber- 
mann), A., i, 530. 

at - Oxido* octadecane (Franks and Lie- 
HERMANN), A., i, 531. 

aj3-Oxido-a-phenyl-j8-metliylbutane 
(Tifpeneau and LBvy), A., i, 789. 
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Oximes (Dorabialski),' A., i, 754. 
isomerism of (Brady and McHugh), 
T., 1100 ; (Brady snd Dunn), T., 
1788; (Brady and Ridge), T., 
2168 ; (Brady and Truszkowski), 
T., 2434. 

Beckmann oonversion of, into amides 
(Beckmann and Bark), A., i, 1112. 
influence of dilution on the dissocia¬ 
tion of hydrochlorides of (Tansley), 
T., 8164. 

peroxides of (Ciusa and Parisi), A., 

i, 679. 

Oximino-ketones, Beckmann transform¬ 
ation of (Kodama), A., i, 932. 
Oxindoles, ^-substituted (StollA, Berg- 
doll, Luther, Auekhahn, and 
W acker), A., i, 1126. 
Oxindele-8-acetic acid (Granaoher and 
Mahal), A., i, 713. 

Oxindole-8-a-aniloacetie acid, and its 
silver and aniline salts (Granaoher 
and Mahal), A., i, 714. 
Oxindole-8-glyoxylio aoid (Granaoher 
and Mahal), A., i, 714. 
Oxindole-S-a-oximinoacetic acid, silver 
salt (Granaoher and Maiial), A., i, 
714. 

Oxindole-3-a-thiolacetic acid (Gran¬ 
aoher and Mahal), A., i, 713. 
2-Oxo-4-methylthiaiole-6-carboxylic 
aeid, ethyl ester (Kaufmann and 
Liepe), A., i, 766. 

Oxy-£-amyrin, and its acetate (Rollett 
and Bratke), A., i, 688 . 
Oxy-0-axayxbne, and its oxime (Rollett 
and Bratke), A., i, 689. 

Oxybetulin, and its derivatives (Trau- 
benberg), A., i, 690. 
Oxybuchu-eamphor (Cusmano), A., i, 
587. 

Oxydases, analogies between methylene- 
blue and (Aschmarin), A., i, 622, 
8-Oxy-7:9-dimethylpurine, 2-chloro-6- 
thiol-, and 2:6-<ftthiol-, and their 
derivatives (RAy, Chakrayarti, and 
Bose), T., 1960. 

Oxygen, refractive index and absorption 
spectra of (Eadie and Sattkrly), 
A., ii, 197. 

series spectrum of (Hopfield), A., ii, 
708. 

ultra-violet spectra of (Hopfield), 
A., ii, 861, 804. 

Rontgen ray absorption coefficients of 
(Olson, Dershem, and Siorch), 
A., ii, 865. 

ionising potential of (Mackay), A., 

ii, 621. 

polarisation in the electrolytic gener¬ 
ation of (Grube and Metzger), A., 
ii, 118. 


Oxygen, isothermals of (Kuyfers and 
Onnes), A., ii, 736. 

boiling point of (Keyes, Townshend, 
and Young), A., ii, 376. 

absorption of, by copper (Moles and 
PayA), A., ii, 165. 

coefficient of slip of (States), A., ii, 613. 

diffusion of, through silver (Spencer), 
T., 2124. 

solubility of, in metals (Schmidt), 
A., ii, 732. 

solubility of, in water (Becker), A., 
ii, 228 ; (Becker and Pearson), 
A., ii, 753. 

activation of, by palladium hydride 
(Zelinski and Borissow), A., ii, 
149. 


catalytic action of, on the reaction 
between hydrogen and sulphur 
(Nourish and Rideal), T., 1689. 
action of, on metals (Tammann), A., 
ii, 624; (Schroder and Tammann), 
A., ii, 838. 

combination of hiemoglobin with 
(Adam), A., i, 617 ; (Ratlins), A., 

i, 618 ; (Brown), A., i, 964. 
combination of hydrogen and (Pease 

and Taylor), A., ii, 30. 
action of light on mixtures of hydr¬ 
ogen and (Coehn and Tramm), A., 

ii, 205. 

catalytic combination of hydrogen 
and, in presence of the platinum 
metals (Hofmann), A., ii, 477. 
reaction of sulphur with (Nourish 
and Rideal), T., 3202. 


Oxygen detection and estimation:— 

detection of, biochemically (Schmal- 
fuss), A., ii, 783. 

estimation of small amounts of, coloii- 
metrically (Hand), T., 2673. 
dissolved, Winkler apparatus for estim¬ 
ation of (Allison and Shive), 
A., ii, 784. 

estimation of, in gaseous exchanges of 
animals (Godzikovski and Lichat- 
sohicv), A., ii, 430. 
estimation of, in steel (Cjiaudkon 
ami Blanc), A., ii, 36. 
estimation of, in water (Becker and 
Abbott), A., ii, 784. 

Oxygen eleotrodes. See Electrodes. 

Oxyhamocyanin, absorption of light by 
(Quagliariello), A., i, 68. 
velocity of reduction of (Hartridge 
and Houghton), A., ii, 746. 
aeid character of (Hill), A., i, 1144. 
peroxydase activity of (Willstatter 
and Pollinger), A., i, 1243. 
alkali-binding and buffer values of 
(Van Slyke, Hastings, Heidel- 
bkkger, and Neill), A., i, 162. 
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Oxyludferin, electro-reduction of (Har¬ 
vey), A., i, 260. 

Oxymykolignie acid (Gaffes), A , i. 536. 

Oxyproteio aeid (Freund and Sitten- 
berger-Kraft), A., i, 511. 
in the body (Badzyj&ski and Karc- 
zewski), A., i, 876* 

Oione, preparation of (Hartman ; 
Starke), A., i, 754. 
preparation and molecular weight of 
(Karrer and Wulf), A., ii, 22. 
preparation and properties of (Riesen- 
feld), A m ii, 816. 

production of, by the electric dis¬ 
charge (MoEachron), A., ii, 685. 
photochemical reactivity of (Griffith 
and Shutt), T., 2752; (Griffith 
and MacWillie), T., 2767. 
photochemical decomposition of (Wei- 
oert), A., ii, 814. 

analogous action of rays and (Fernau), 
A., ii, 601. 

as an allotrope (de Pauw), A., ii, 
161. 

effect of thunderstorms on, in the 
atmosphere (Reynolds), A., ii, 685. 
action of, on hydrocarbons (Blair 
and Wheeler), A., i, 997. 
oxidation of nitrogen tetroxide by 
(Wulf, Daniels, and Karrer), 
A., ii, 23. 


P. 

Paints, oil, swelling of (Coffignier), 
A., ii, 136. 

Palladium, effect of adsorbed hydrogen 
on the thermo-electric properties of 
(Holmes), A., ii, 10. 
the system, hydrogen, crystal struc¬ 
ture of (MoKeehan), A., ii, 427. 
occlusiou of hydrogen by (Yamaha), 
A., ii, 81. 

catalytic action of (Hinshelwood and 
Toplby), T., 1020. 

Palladium alloys with silver, crystal 
structure of (McKekhan), A., ii, 
428. 

Palladium hydride, activation of oxygen 
and hydrogen peroxide by (Zelinskt 
and Borissow), A., ii, 149. 

Palladium estimation 
estimation of, with thiocyanates 
(Ivanov), A., ii, 263. 

Palinellococcus mini atm , pigment of 
(Boresch), A., i, 277. 

Palmitle aeid, cellulose and 2-glucosan 
esters (Karrer, Peyer, and Zega), 
A., i, 276. 

Palmitic aeid, inulin and starch esters 
(Karrer and Zega), A., i, 1182. 


Palmitylaeetie aeid, copper salt ami ethyl 
ester (Helferich and K5ster). A., i, 
1177. 

Palmitylaoetoacetic aeid, ethyl ester and 
sodio-derivative (Helferich and K6s- 
TER), A., i, 1177. 

Palmityl-Ay-butenyl ketone, and its 

semicarbazone (Helferich and Ras¬ 
ter), A., i, 1178. 

Pancreas, chemistry of (Petschaoher), 
A., i, 1258. 

enzymes of (Willstatter, Wald- 
schmidt-Leitz, and JIesse), A., i, 
507. 

nucleic acids of (Steudel and Na- 
kagawa), A., i, 628. 
rennin from (Epstein; Epstein and 
Rosenthal), A., i, 628. 

Pancreatic extracts, influence of, on 
carbohydrate metabolism (MURLIN, 
Clough, Gibbs, and Stokes), A., i, 
878. 

proteins and lipoids in (Fodor), A., i, 
507. 

See also Insulin. 

Pancreatic glands. See Glands. 
Paniculatine (Brunner), A., i, 126. 
Papain, composition and properties of 
(Raku/hv and Ivanov), A., i, 872. 

J'cipaver somniferum (Indian poppy), 
enzymes of the latex of (AnnEtt), 
A., i, 281. 

Papaverine, absorption spectra of 
(Steiner), A., ii, 49. 
nitrite, preparation of (Sohn and 
Stenzil), A., i, 358. 
estimation of, in opium (Annett and 
Bose), A., ii, 269. 

Pat accntrotus hvidvs , physico-chemical 
properties of the constituents of eggs 
of (VLfcs, Achabd, and Prikel- 
maieu). A., i, 627. 

Paracetaldehyde, condensation of, with 
ammonia (Tschitsciiibabin and 
Oparina), A., i, 1123. 
Paracetaldehyde, bromo-, preparation 
and reactions of (Hibbbrt and Hill), 
A., i, 439. 

Paraffin, oxidation of, by atmospheric 
oxygeu (GRUNandTJLBBiOH), A.,i,285. 
Paraffins, ignition of mixtures of air and 
(Mason), T., 210; (Patman and 
Wheeler), T., 426. 
q/rioParaffincarboxylio acids, esterific¬ 
ation of (Advani and Sudborough), 
A., i, 1009. 

Paraformaldehyde, conversion of, into 
glycollic acid (HAMMicKand Boereb), 
T.,2881. 

ParamagentaZcwcosulphinic aeid, and 
its ammonium salt (SoHKUiNa and 
Berliner), A., i, 869. 
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Paramagnetism, and atomic structure 
(Cabrera), A., ii, 128;(Dauvillier), 
A., ii, 609. 

ParamcBcium , pharmacological action of 
Y&riou8 alcohols on (Bills), A., i, 
1264. 

Parathyroids, fanction of (Salvesen), 
A., i, 979. 

Paravauxite (Gordon), A., ii, 646. 

Parostemine (Seil), A., i, 886. 

Parosteminine (Seil), A., i, 886. 

Parsonite (Schoep), A., ii, 174. 

a-Partieles, attachment of electrons to 
(Davis), A., ii, 453. 
relation between the energy of, and 
atomic numbers of elements (Mys- 
sowsky), A., ii, 817. 
disintegration of atoms by collision 
with (Harkins and Ryan), A., ii, 
601. 

course of, in helium (Bose and Ghosh), 
A., ii, 363. 

as an oxidising agent (Pjsarshevski), 
A., ii, 730. 

Passivity (Schmidt), A., ii, 732. 

Peaches, linalyl esters in (Power and 
Chesnut), A., i, 270. 
constituents of the leaves of (Ivari- 
yone and Kimura), A., i, 1045. 

Pectin (Tutin), A., i, 1162. 

gels of, with sugar and acids (Such- 
aripa), A., i, 1067. 
hydrolysis of (Tulin), A., i, 443. 

Pellotine, synthesis of (Spath), A., i, 
479. 

Penicillium glaucum, formation of citric 
acid by (Butkewitsch), A., i, 519. 

Penta-aquobenzylaminem agnesium 
sulphate (Spacu and Ripan), A., ii, 73. 

Pentabensoylscutellarin (Shibata, 
Iwata, and Nakamura), A., ii, 592. 

Pentadecanaphthenic acid, and its 
methyl ester (Tanaka and Nagai), 
A.,i, 464. 

Pentadecyl-Av-butenylcarbinol (Hel- 
ferich and Roster), A., i, 1178. 

Pentaerythritol, crystal structure of 
(Mark and Weissenberg), A., i, 
1055. 

nitrate and acetate, crystal structure 
of (Knaggs), T., 77. 

Pentamethylarbutin (Macbeth and 
Mackay), T., 721. 

iy-Pentamethylene-6-triarylmethylthio- 
urethanes. See Piperidine -1 -carbo- 
ditbionic acid, triaryfmethyl esters. 

Pentamethylgu&nidine (Lecher and 
Graf), A., i, 761. 

Pentane, ajSy-tfnbromo- (Delaby), A., 
i, 289. 

/ 8 /Mtchloro- (Bourguel), A., i, 
1177. 


Pentane, 7 -chloro-jB 7 -dibromo- (Favor- 
ski and Favorskaia), A., i, 738. 

cyclo * and dicyclo- Pentane derivatives, 
chemical and optical behaviour of 
(Toivonen), A.,i, 1017. 

Pentanes, thermal decomposition of 
(Oalingaert), A., i, 174. 

Pentane-ao 77 -cc-hezanitrile, and its 
action with hot water (Diels and 
Conn), A., i, 1076. 

czs-c//cZoPentane#^tro-l-hydroxycycZo- 
propane- 1 : 2 -dicarboxylie acid, and its 
derivatives (Lanfear and Thorpe), 
T., 1686. * 

cis- and trans-cycloPtntmtspiro-l- 
methoxyn/cZopropane-l: 2 -dicarboxylic 
acids, and their silver salts (Lanfear 
and Thorpe), T., 1087. 

ci/c^Pentane.^tnVo-1-methyln/cZopropane- 
l: 2 -a):w-tetracarbozylic acid, ethyl 
ester (Ingold, Lanfear, and Thorpe), 
T., 3147. 

c^c/oPentane^iVocT/cZopentan-S-one-l- 
earboxylic acid, aud its derivatives 
(Ingold, Lanfear, and Thorpe), 
T. f 3150. 

cycloTent&nespirodicyclopent&n-S-one-l* 
carboxylic acid, and its semicarbazone 
(Ingold, Lanfear, and Thorpe), T., 
3150. 

cyc/oPentaneapiVocZicj/cZopentan-S-one- 
l:2-dicarboxy lie acid, and its deriv¬ 
atives (In gold, Lanfear, and 
Thokpe), T., 3149. 

c//c/oPentanes;nro<iic^cfopentan-3-one- 
l:2:4-tricarboxylio acid, ethyl esters, 
aud their metallic derivatives (Ingold, 
Lanfear, and Thorpe), T., 3147. 

Pentanetetrac&rboxylic acids, and 7 - 
cyano-, and their salts and derivntives 
(Kuster and Hugrl), A., i, 1207. 

Pentane-a 7 $-tricarboxylic aoids, and 
their brucine salts, and 7 -cyano-, 
ethyl ester (Kuster and Hugel), A., 
i, 1207. 

Pentane-a/ 37 -triol. See Ethylglycerol. 

Pentan-^-ol, a 7 -cfo*broino- (Delaby), 
A., i, 531. 

Pentan- 7 -ol, ajEMibromo- (Delaby), A., 
i, 289. 

Pentan- 0 -one, a 7 -ofo’bromo- (Delaby), 
A., i, 531. 

cycZoPentan-l one-3-acetic acid, semi¬ 
carbazone (Farmer), T., 3330. 

q/cZoPentan-l-one-2:5-dicarboxylic-3- 
acetic acid, ethyl ester (Farmer), T., 
3329. 

Pentathio&io acid. See under Sulphur. 

A0-Penten-a-aldehyde. See 0 -Ethyl- 
acraldehyde. 

A*-Pentene, 0-chloro- (Bourguel), A., 
i, 1177. 
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AA-Pentene, 7 -chloro-, and 7 *chloro-£* 
bromo- (Favorski and Favorskaia), 
A., 738. 

a-cycfrPenteneacetonitrile, cond ensation 
products of (Birch and Kon), T., 
2446. 

Aa. and A/s-Pentene-a-carboxylie acids, 
derivatives of (v. Auwkrs, Meissner, 
Seydel, and Wissebaoh), A., i, 747. 

Aa-Pentene-tryft-trioarboxylic acid, and 
its silver salt and diethyl ester 
(KtteTER and Hugel), A., i, 1207. 

A*-Pentenoie acid, a-cyano-, ethyl ester 
(v. Auwers, Jordan, Meissner, and 
Seydel), A. # i, 662. 

A/3-Penten-a-ol, and its allopliauate 
(Delaby), A., i, 753, 1171. 

AP-Pentenonitrile (v. Auwers, Jordan, 
Meissner, and Seydel), A., i, 662. 

AT-A/3-MoPentenylaniline (Claisen, 
Kremers, Roth, and Tietze), A., i, 
1051. 

Pentosans (Heuser and Braden), A., i, 
183 ; (Heuser and Brunner), A., 
i, 184; (Heuser and Jayme), A.,i, 
1061. 

destruction of, by moulds (Schmidt, 
Peterson, and Fred), A., i, 1159. 
in lignin (Heuser), A., i, 1183. 
estimation of (Pervier and Gortnkr), 
A., ii, 884. 

Pentoses, estimation of (Pervier and 
Gortner), A., ii, 884. 

Pentose nucleotide, formation of, in 
blood, under the influence of insulin 
(Berkeley), A., i, 1259. 

Pepper, relationship between constitu¬ 
tion and taste of (Staudinger and 
Schneider), A., i, 361; (Staudinger 
and MOller), A., i, 363. 

Peppermint oil (Pigulevski), A., i, 
816 ; (Autran and Fondand), A., i, 
1163. 

Pepsin, action of (Abderhalden and 
Fodor), A., i, 1145; (Hammar- 
sten), A., i, 1244. 

action of, on edestin and casein 
(Smorodincev), A., i, 619. 
action of metals on (Tsuchihashi), 
A., i, 1145. 

influence of starch on action of 
(Fischer), A., i, 401. 
active principle of (Rakuzin and 
Ivanov), A., i, 871. 
rate of digestion of proteins by (Nor¬ 
throp), A., i, 69. 

comparison between rennin and (Fen¬ 
cer), A., i, 401. 

estimation of (Northrop and Hus¬ 
sey), A., ii, 271; (Ege), A., ii, 511. 
estimation of, and its behaviour in 
the body (Voigt), A., ii, 892. 


Peptisation, theory of (Moeller), A. 
ii, 60. 

of metallic hydroxides (Sen and 
Dhar), A., ii, 834. 

Peptone, lactic acid fermentation of 
dextrose by (Barthel and Y. 
Euler), A., i, 985. 
effect of injection of, on gaseous 
metabolism (Kelemen), A., 1 , 505. 
American, buffering value of (Bron- 
FENBRENNER, DE BORD, and ORR), 
A., i, 266. 

Perborates. See under Boron. 

Perbntyrio acid, thermal decomposition 
of (Fichter and Reeb), A., i, 677. 

Feroarbonatos. See under Carbon. 

Perchloric acid. See under Chlorine. 

PerJriohloroacetic acid, decomposition of 
(Fighter, Fritsch, and MAller), 
A., i, 647. 

Perhydroaoridine, and its salts and 
derivatives (v. Braun, Petzold, and 
Schultheiss), A., i, 837. 

Perhydro-9:10-benzophenanthrene 
(Schrauth and G6rig), A., i, 1086. 

Perilla oil (Bauer), A., i, 180. 

Periodic law ( Petrenko-Krit- 

schenko), A., ii, 749. 
curves of (Thornton), A., ii, 680. 

Permanganates. See under Manganese. 

Permeability, physico-chemical basis of 
(Brinkman and v. Szent-Gy5r- 
gyi), A., i, 974; ii, 616. 
effect of different ions on (Raber), 
A., i, 1272, 1273. 

effect of narcotics on (Kochmann), 
A., i, 516. 

of plant cells (Rarer; Brooks), A., 
i, 1273. 

Permutite, as a reagent for amines 
(Whitehorn), A., ii, 798. 

Peroxides, detection of (Blankart), 
A., ii, 338. 

Peroxydase (Willstatter and Pol- 
linger), A., i, 262, 1243. 
formation of, in plants (Pall ad in and 
Manskaja), A., i, 427. 
catalase action of (Abel), A., ii, 
144. 

Per-salts, constitution of (Le Blanc 
and Zellmann), A., ii, 415. 
detection of (Blankart), A., ii, 388. 

Persulphnrio acid. See under Sulphur. 

Perthiocarbonic gold. See under Thio- 
carbonic acid. 

Peru viol. See Nerolidol. 

Perylenequinone, dtnitro- (Pereira) 
A., i, 1213. 

Petroleum, formation of (Ramsay), A.,i, 
737. 

preparation of, from rosin (Kwai), 
A., i, 195. 
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Petroleum, preparation of, from animal 
and vegetable oils (Mailhe), A., i, 
889. 

nature of (Zelinski), A., i, 907. 
extraction of, with methyl alcohol 
(Stager), A., i, 1X69. 
emulsions of, with soap and water 
(Griffin), A., ii, 619. 
relation between low-temperature tar, 
coke oven tar, and (Fischer), A., i, 
889. 

Borneo, distillation products of (Ciia- 
vanne), A., i, 173. 

Japanese, naphthenic acids from 
(Tanaka and Nagai), A., i, 464. 
New Zealand (Easterfield and 
McClelland), A., i, 1049. 
estimation of sulphur in (Ormundy 
and Craven), A., ii, 604. 

Phaseolus lunatus , hydrocyanic acid in 
(Charlton), A., i, 621 ; (Waiith), 
A., i, 886. 

Phaseolus vulgaris, amylase of (S,io- 
berq), A., i, 276. 

globulin from (Waterman, Johns, 
Jones, and Phillips), A., i, 493. 

Z-Phellandrene, oocurience of, in oil from 
Melaleuca acuminata (Smith), A., i, 
350. 

Z-a-Phellandrene nitrosites (Hurst, 
Smith, and Read), A., i, 349. 

Phellandrenes (Smith, Hurst, and 
Read), T., 1657. 

Phenacyldimethylaminomethylmalonic 
aeid (Mannicii and Gan/), A., i, 
21 . 

Phenacylmethylaminomethylmalonic 
aoid, and its salts (Mannich and 
Gras), A., i, 21. 

Fhen&nthraphenazine, 2:3-<finitro-4- 
hydroxy- (Schmidt and Schairek), 
A., i, 807. 

Phenanthraquinone, action of hydrazine 
hydrate on (Durr and Sen), T., 
3420. 

Phenanthraquinone, 2:3:4-Jrihydroxy- 
and 2:3-//mitro-4-hydroxy- 

(Schmidt and Schairer), A., i, 
807. 

2:4:7-£r/nitro- (Christie and Ken¬ 
ner), T., 783. 

Phenanthraqu inone colouring matters 

(A. C. and G. C. Sircar), T., 1559. 

Phenanthrasine, absorption spectrum of 
sulphuric acid solutions of (Foresii 
and Martorelli), A., ii, 450. 

Phenanthrene, spectrochemistry of (v. 
Auwrrs and Kkollpfeiffer), A., 
ii, 101. 

vapour pressure and latent heat of 
vaporisation of (Nelson and Sense- 
man), A., i, 774. 


Phenanthrene, bromination of (Hen- 
stock), T., 3097. 

pi cry 1 chloride (Efremov), A., i, 552. 
Phenanthrene series (Sohmidt and 
Schairer), A., i, 806. 
Phenanthroxasine, absorption spectrum 
of sulphuric acid solutions of (Foresti 
and Martorelli), A., ii, 450. 
Phenetidine, catalytic hydrogonation of, 
in presence of nickel Ralts (v. Braun 
nnd Hahn), A., i, 102. 
/9-p-Phenetidinoethyl alcohol (Adams 
and Seour), A., i, 458. 
7 -p-Phenetidinopropyl aloohol (Pierce 
and Adams), A., i, 484. 
p-Phenetidylcarbimide (Dains, Brew¬ 
ster, and Olandkr), A., i, 324. 
Phenetole, 4-iodo-2-nitro- (Brady and 
McHugh), T., 2050. 

Phenetoles, nitro-, preparation of (van 
Erp), A., i, 208. 

Phenetole-2-sulphinic acid, 4-amino-, 
acetyl derivative (Johnson and 
Smiles), T., 2386. 

Phenetole-2-sulphonanilide, 4-amino-, 

acetyl derivative (Johnson and 
Smiles), T., 2886. 

Phenetole-2-sulphonyl chloride, 4- 
amino-, acetyl derivative (Johnson 
and Smiles), T., 2386. 
a -j?-Phene tyl - 5- ally 1-carbamide, and 
-thiocarbamide (Bergmann, Cama¬ 
cho, and Dkeyer), A., i, 204. 
p-Phenetylcarbamide, derivatives of 
(Bergmann, Camaciio, and Dreyer), 
A., i, 203. 

fl-jo-Phenetylcarbamido-a-acetio aoid, 
methyl ester, and amide (Bergmann, 
Camacho, and Dreyer), A., i, 204. 
a^-Phenetyl-a&-dimethyl-carbamide, 
and -thiocarbamide (Bergmann, 
Camacho, and Dreyer), A., i, 204. 
/>-Phenetylglycine, ethyl ester, and 
amide (Bergmann, Camacho, and 
Dreyer), A., i, 204. 
a-^-Phenetyl-a-hydroxyethyloarbamide 
(Bergmann, Camacho, and Dreyer), 
A., i, 204. 

G-^-Phenetyl-a-rfihydroxypropylcarb- 
amide (Bergmann, Camacho, and 
Drkyeu), A., i, 204. 
a-/^Phenetyl-a-methyl-5-allylcarbamide, 
and -thiocarbamide (Bergmann, 
Camacho, and Dreyer), A., i, 204. 
a-p-Phenetyl*a-methylcarbamide ( Berg- 
mann, Camacho, aud Dreyer), A., 
i, 204. 

a-^>-Phenetyl-& methyl-carbamide, and 
-thiocarbamide (Bergmann, Cama¬ 
cho, and Dreyer), A., i, 204. 
3-p-Phenetyl-2-oxa*olidone (Adams and 
Segur), A., i, 458. 
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Phenmorphelinc, 4-cyano-, and its de¬ 
rivatives (y. Braun and Seemann), 
A., i, 146. 

Phenol, conductivity of solutions of salts 
m (Kraus and'Kinm), A.', ii, 7. 
solutions of (Glenz), A., i, 1195. 
miscibility of water and (Boutauic 
and Nabot), A., ii, 544. 
electrical resistance of mixtures of 
water and (Fischer), A., ii, 725. 
arsination of (Christiansen and 
Norton), A., i, 1149. 
hydrogenation of (Schrautii, Wege, 
and Danner), A., i, 204. 
velocity of nitration of (Arnall), T., 
3111. 

action of iodine on alkaline solutions 
of (Vortmann), A., i, 206. 
and jp-brorno-, elimination of, in urine 
(Rhode), A., i, 74. 
ethers, mercury compounds of (Whit¬ 
more and Middleton), A., i, 970. 

Phenol, o-amino-, electrolytic preparation 
of (Brown and Warner), A., i, 

* 673. 

acyl derivatives of (Nelson and 
Dams), A., i, G74. 

jp-amino-, electrolytic preparation of 
(Warner and Brown), A., i, 
1092. 

acetyl derivative, action of chloral 
on (Hinsberg), A, i, 920. 
estimation of, in presence of inetol 
(Ermen), A., ii, 510. 
amino-a-thiol, acetyl derivative, and 
its silver derivative (Hoffmann-La 
Roche & Co.), A., i, 35. 
wi-bromo-, w-chloro-, and m-iodo- 
(Biutinij Dyk8tuffs Corporation 
Ltd., and Hodgson), A., i, 1005. 
bromoamiuo-, bromonitro-, and nitro- 
amino-derivatives (Heller), A., i, 
1092. 

3- chloro-4-nitroso- (Hodgson and 
Moore), T„ 2499. 

4- iodo-6-nitro*, and its derivatives, 
and 2:4-duodo-6*nitro- (Roberts), 
T., 2710. 

2:4'dwiitro-, reduction of, by hydrogen 
sulphide and ammonia (Raiford), 
A., i, 29. 

Phenols, osmotic pressure of aqueous 
solutions of (Grollman and Fra¬ 
zer), A., i, 920. 

increased solubility of, in water on 
addition of a third substance 
(Bailey), T„ 2579. 
binary systems of a- and 0-ehloro* 
acetic acid and (Mameli and Coc¬ 
oon i), A.,i, 555. 

mutual solubility of glycerol and 
(McKwen), T., 2284. 


Phenols, (7-alkylation of (CLAieiv), A., 
i, 1094. 

and their ethers, reaction of, with 
aminoacetals (Hinsberg), A., i, 555. 
action of aromatic alcohols with, in 
presence of aluminium chlotide 
(Huston), A., i, 30. 
aldol condensation between chloral and 
(Pauly and Schanz), A., i, 564. 
derived from cymene (Bargellini), 
A., i, 783. 

condensation of diphenylformamidine 
with (Shoesmith and Haldane), 
T., 2704. 

protective action of, on dyes (Gillet 
and Giot), A., ii, 527 ; (Sislet), 
A., ii, 717. 

catalytic hydrogenation of, with 
nickel (Brochet), A., i, 102. 
condensation products of, with a/J- 
unsaturated ketcttes (Ohemische 
Fabrik vorm. Weiler ter 
Meer), A., i. 114. 

action of methyl sulphate on (Simon 
and Frejacques), A., i, 462. 
action of nitric acid on (Iwata), A., 
i, 779. 

nitrosation of (Hodgson and Moore), 
T., 2499. 

antioxygenising power of (Gillet), 
A., i,675. 

in presence of uranium salts (Aloy 
and Valdigui£), A., i, 554. 
detection of, produced by bacteria 
(Bell), A., i, 1157. 
detection of, with phosphotuugstic- 
phosphomolybdie reagent (Levine), 
A., ii, 44. 

detection of, with selenious acid 
(Levine), A., ii, 44. 
estimation and iodination of, by means 
of salts of arylsulplionhalogeno- 
amides (Roberts), T., 2707. 
monohydric, estimation of (Hknning- 
sen), A., ii., 343. 

estimation of, in blood (Rakbstraw), 
A., ii, 587. 

Phenols, amino*, thermochemistry of 
diazotisation of (BLaszkowska), 
A., ii, 536. 

nitro*, mixtures of camphor with 
(Efremov), A , i, 1104. 
alkylation of (Izmailski and Razor- 
enov), A., i, 770. 

o*thiol-, doiivatives of (Gibson and 
Smiles), T., 2388. 

Phenolcarboxylio acids, migration of 
acyl groups in (Pacsu), A., i, 388. 

Phenol-digitonin, ^-bromo- (Windaus 
and Weinhold), A., i, 590. 

^•PhsnolhAlogenides (Lindbmann), A., 
i, 686. 
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Phenolmethylbetaine, nitroso-, methyl 
ester (Leuohs, Winkler, and Leu- 
crs), A., i, 185. 

Phenolphthalein, sodium salts (Bassett 
and Halton), T., 1291. 
detection of (deBknavent), A., ii, 269. 
estimation of (Palkin), A., ii, 796. 

Phenolphthaleinoxime, structure of 
(ORNDORFFand Yang), A., i, 1016. 

Phenolsulphonephthalein, and tefra- 
bromo-, and their salts and deriv¬ 
atives (Orndorff and Sherwood), 
A., i, 341. 

Phenothioxin, chloronitro- and nitro- 
derivatives of (Krishna), T., 2782. 

Phenoxide, thallium (de Forckand), 
A., i, 84. 

/SPhenoxyaoetylaminocrotonic acid, 

ethyl ester (Benary and Hosenfeld), 
A., i, 39. 

a-Phenoxyaoetyloinnamonitrile, 

/8-amino- aud /8-hydroxy- (Benary 
and Hosenfeld), A., i, 37. 

a-Phenoxyaoetylcrotonio aoid, /8-amino-, 
ethyl ester (Benary and Hosenfeld), 
A., i, 39. 

a-Phenoxyaoetylcrotononitrile, /3- 
amino- and / 8 -hydroxy- (Benary and 
Hosenfeld), A., i, 87- 

aPhsnoxyacetyl-3-p-tolylacrylonitrile, 
/ 8 -amino- and / 8 -hydroxy- (Benary 
and Hosenfeld), A., i, 37. 

5-Phenoxyacridine (Farbwerke vorm. 
Meister, Lucius, & Bruning), A., 
i, 1130. 

4-Phenoxyhenzoic acid, 3-nitro-, ethyl 
ester (Borsohe), A., i, 780. 

4-Phenoxybenzonitrile, 3-nitro- (Bor- 
sche), A., i, 780. 

4- Phenoxybenzophenone-2'-arsinic acid 
(Lewis and Cheetham), A., i, 408. 

Phenoxybutyl alcohol, bromide and 
p-nitrobenzoate of (Marvel and Tan- 
enbaum), A., i, 2. 

7 - Phenoxybutyric acid, a-bromo-, ethyl 
ester »(v. Braun and MUnch), A., i, 
1187. 

5- Phenoxy-S-ethoxyacridine (Farb¬ 
werke yorm. Meister, Lucius, & 
Brining), A., i, 1180. 

5-Phenoxy-8-ethoxyaoridine, 2-am ino- 
(Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lucius, 
& Brining), A., i, 1130. 

Phenoxyethylm&lonic acid, and its 
ethyl ester (Staudinger and Schnei¬ 
der), A., i, 465. 

o-Phenoxymethylbenzyl alcohol, and its 

bromide (v. Braun and Zobel), A., 
i, 1200. 

o-Phenoxymethylbenzylamine, and its 
salts (y. Braun, Zobel, and Bless¬ 
ing), A., i, 372. 


Phenoxymethylphenanthreneoarboxylie 
aoid (v. Braun, Zobel, and KUhn), 
A., i, 1200. 

Phenoxypropionic aoid, and o-nitro-, 
resolution of (Fourneau and Sand- 
ulesco), A., i, 35. 

Fhenoxypropionio acids, m- and jp-nitro-, 
resolution of (Fourneau and Sandul- 
erco), A.,i, 572. 

o- 7 -Phenoxypropylben»ylamine (v. 

Braun, Zobel, and Blessing), A., i, 
871. 

2*Phenoxypyridine,andits salts (Tsohit- 
schibabin), A., i, 598. 

cc-Phenoxy-o-tolylacetic aoid, and its 
sodium salt and derivatives (v. Braun 
and Zobel), A., i, 1200. 

Phenyl acetate and benzoate, dibromo- 
amino-, acetyl and benzoyl deriv¬ 
atives (Raiford and Iddles), A., 
i, 326. 

allyl ether, w-amino-, and its hydro¬ 
chloride and derivatives, and m- 
nitro- (Wilson and Adams), A., i, 
329. 

amyl ether, 2:4:6-£rinitro-8-amino- 
(Davies and James), A., i, 652. 
/3-bromoethyl ether, »-amino-, and its 
hydrochloride, ana jo-nitro- (Wil¬ 
son and Adams), A., i, 329. 
7 -bromopropyl ethers, m-nitro-, and 
m-amino- (Wilson and Adams), 
A., i, 328. 

A/8-butenyl ether (v. Braun and 
Schirmacher), A., i, 286. 
/8-cliloroethyl ether, amino-, acetyl de¬ 
rivative (British Dyestuffs Cor¬ 
poration, Ltd., Perkin, and 
Clemo), A., i, 453. 

derivatives of silver (Krause and 
Wendt), A., i, 1150. 
ethers, and their derivatives (Kohn 
and Safriss), A., i, 559. 
hydrogen sulphate, enzymatic hydro¬ 
lysis of (Neubekg and Kubono), 
A., i, 1148. 

mercaptan-digitonin (Wtndaus and 
Weinhold), A., i, 590. 

Phenylacetamide, o-, o-, and jp-bromo- 
a-nitio-, a-chloro-«-nitro-, a-iodo-a- 
bromo-, and a-nitro- (van Peski), 
A., i, 214. 

Phenylacetic acid, amyl and /3-phenyl- 
ethyl esters (Laboratoire-Usine), 
A., i, 110. 

Phenylaoetic acid, amino-, aminoben- 
zoyl and nitrobenzoyl derivatives, 
and their salts and derivatives 
(Ingeksoll and Adams), A., i, 200. 
o-amino-, action of benzaldehydea on 
(Neber and Rocker), A., i, 
945. 
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Fhenylaeetio acid, o-amino-, benzylidone 
derivatives, preparation of 3-hydroxy- 
quinoline derivatives of (Kliegl and 
Schmalenbaoh), A., i, 884. 

Phenylaoetonitrile, ^-amino-, salts of 
(v. Braun and Blessing), A., i, 
1280. 

0-Phenylacetylamino-aphenylpropionic 
aoid (Mannioh and Ganz), A., i, 21. 

Phenvlaoetylbenzylcysteine (Shiple 
and Sherwin), A., i, 678. 

£-Phenyl-'y-aoetylethylmalonic acid, 
methyl ester (Kohler and Allen), 
A., i, 1006. 

S-Phenylacetyl-lOill-^Tiydroxyhexa- 
hydrooarbazole (Perkin and Plant), 
T., 694. 

B-Phenylacetyl-if-indoxyl^irocycZo- 
pentane (Perkin and Plant), T., 
694. 

8* Phenylaoetyl-2-methylindole (Seka ), 
A., i, 1126. 

9-Phenylaoetyltetrahydrocarbazole, 
and 6-nitro- (Perkin and Plant), 
T., 698. 

Phenylaeetyltyrosine, dinitro- (Abder- 
halden and Stix), A., i, 1030. 

Phenylacrylamide, a-cyano*/8-2-hydr- 
oxy-(C urtis, Dav, and Kimmins), T., 
3139. 

Phenylalanine, ethyl ester, hydrochlor¬ 
ide (McKenzie and Richardson), T., 
90. 

Phenylalanine series (Waskr and Som¬ 
mer), A., i, 329 ; (YVaskr and Bkau- 
chli), A., i, 337 ; (Waser), A., i, 
338. 

1 -Phenylalanyl-d-alanine anhydride 

(Abderhalden), A., i, 717. 

A^ms.phenylallophanic acid, ethyl ester 
(Biltz and Jeltsch), A., i, 1074. 

Phenylallylcyanamide (v. Braun and 
Schirmacher), A.,i, 287. 

Phenylallyldibutenylammonium brom • 
ide and chloroplatinate (v. Braun 
and Schirmacher), A., i, 287. 

1 -Phenylamino-0-naphthol, and its 

methyl ether (Socifrrfc Anunyme 
des Matures Color antes, Wahl, 
and L\ntz), A., i, 918. 

Phenylainino-0-dinitrophenyloxy- 
phenylpropionic aoid, a-dmitro- (Ab¬ 
derhalden and Stix), A., i, 1030. 

a-Phenyl-#-#-aminopheny lpropionic 
aoid (Kirchner), A., i, 918. 

Phenylaminopropionie aoid, a-dmitro*. 
ethyl ester (Abderhalden and Stix), 
A., i, 1080. 

a-Phenyl-j3(8:6-rftamino-4:l:2-thiodi- 
azolyl)-earbamide, and its derivatives 
(Fromm, Layer, and Nerz), A., i, 
1289. 


Phenyl-^-anisylpropylene (Skraup and 
Freundlioh), A., a, 669. 

l-Phenyl-S-jp-anisylpyrazoline (Man* 
nich and Lammkring), A., i, 44. 

9*Phenylanthracene (Barnett and 
Cook), T., 2688. 

10-Phenylanthraoene, 9-nitro- (Bar¬ 
nett and Cook), T., 2638. 

Phenylanthranilio acids, synthesis of 
(Tuttle), A., i, 1011. 

Phenylanthranyl acetate and methyl 
ether (Barnett and Cook), T., 2637. 

Phenylanthrone (Barnett and Cook), 
T., 2636. 

Phenylanthronylpyridininm bromide 
(Barnett and Cook), T., 2637. 

Phenylarsinio acid, therapeutic action 
of derivatives of (Fgurneau, Na- 
varro-Martin, and (M. ) and (Mme) 
TrEfouel), A., i, 983. 

Phenylarsinio acid, p-amino-, and its 
sodium salt, crystalline form of 
(Gilta ; M^lon), A., i, 407. 

Phenylaraino*bis77ionotbioglyeollic 
acid, 3-amino-4-hydroxy- (Voegtlin, 
Dyer, and Leonard), A., i, 1266. 

£-Phenylasparagine (Lutz), A., i, 457. 

S-Phenylbenziminazole (GarcIa Banus, 
and Guiteras), A., i, 203. 

i\ r - Phenylbensiminophenyl ether hydro¬ 
chloride (Chapman), T., 1162. 

/soPhenyl-p-benzoquinonylsulphoxide 
(Hinsbeug), A., i, 1102. 

£-/?*Phenylbenzoylacrylio acid, and its 
salts and methyl ester (Oddy), A , i, 
1099. 

l-p-Phenylbenzoyl-9-oxanthronyl 

(Scholl, Dehnert, and Semp), A., i, 
SOS. 

2Phenyl*5-benzoyloxymethyloxazoline, 

salts of (Bergmann and Brand), A., 
i, 841. 

tf-^-Phenylbenzoylpropionic acid, a &-di- 
broiuo*, and its methyl ester (Oddy), 
A., i, 1099. 

2 Phenylbenz-4':5sothiazolium. brom¬ 
ide and chloride, 5 nitro- (Fries and 
Brothuhn), A., i, 842. 

2 - Phenyl-2:1:3-benztriazole, 6-chloro- 

5-nitro-, iVT-oxide(M ichele and Mario 
Giua), A., i, 610. 

8-Phenylbenzylideneaoetophenone. See 

Phenyl diphenyl vinyl ketone. 

3- Phenyl-4-benzylidenewooxazolone, 
oxidation of (Betti and Viansino), 
A., i, 1024. 

£ • Phenyl-a-benzylidenetetrazan^S-di- 
carboxylic acid, ethyl ester (Busch, 
Muller, and Schwarz), A., i, 866. 

Phe ny lben zy 1 sulphone -m • carboxylic 
acid (Reindel and Siegel), A., i, 
917. 
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Phenylbeniylurethane , mono-, tri -, 

tetrar , and p«7ito-nitro- (Ryan and 
O’Donovan), A., i, 323. 

Phenylbis-3-carbethoxy-2:4-dimethyl- 
pyrrylmethane (Fischer and 
Schneller), A., i, 944. 

Fhenylbioret, isomeric (Gatewood), A., 
i, 254. 

m*-Phenylbiuret (Biltz and Jeltsch), 
A., i, 1075. 

Pheaylbiuret-p-sulphonie acid, o-bromo- 
(Scott and Cohen), T., 3186. 

Pbenylboric acid, and ^-bromo-, and 
^ 7 -chloro- (Krause), A., i, 1035. 

Pheny lopoisoborneol, and its derivatives 
(Bredt-Savelsberg and Toussaint), 
A., i, 349. 

Phenyl «-bromo- 0 -ethoxystyryl ketone 
(Dufraisse and Gerald), A., i, 113. 

a-Phenyl-0-jB-bromophenyl-a-allylthio- 
carbamide(DAiNS, Brewster, Blair, 
and Thompson), A., i, 63. 

A r -Phenyl-p-bromopheiiyl->S’-butylthio- 
carbamide, and its hydriodide (Dains 
and Thompson), A., i, 382. 

N- Phenyl-p-bromopheny 1 - tf-methylthio - 
carbamide, and its hydriodide (Dains 
and Thompson), A.; i, 382. 

AT-Phenyl-p-broinophenyl-^-propylthio- 
oarbamide, and its hydriodide (Dains 
and Thompson), A., i, 382. 

Phenyl «-bromoatyryl ketone, action of 
alcohols on (Dufraisse and Gerald), 
A., i, 113. 

5-Phenylbutanesulphonio acid, sodium 
salt, preparation of (Clutterbuck 
and Cohen), T., 2510. 

7 -Phenyl-A£-butenoic acid (Mayer and 
Stamm), A., i, S03. 

Phenyl-A/3-butenylthiocarbamide (v. 

Braun and Schirmaoher), A., i, 
287. 

Phenyl &•, -n-, and -wo-butoxystyryl 
ketones (Dufraisse and G6 rali>), A., 
i, 114. 

Phenyl*?i-butylarsine chloride (Tiffkn- 
EAU), a., i, 766. 

Phenylbutylcarbinol, and its urethane 
(Lbs foABLISSEMENTS POULENC 
FrErrs), a., i, 1007. 

5- Phenylbuty ldimethylamine, 0-bydr- 
oxy-, and its salts (v. Braun and 
OsTERROTH), A., i, 1187. 

5-Phenylbutylene a0-oxide, and the 
corresponding glycol (v. Braun and 
Osterroth), A., i, 3187. 

Phenyl • 3 - isobntylenepyr aeole - 5 - carb - 
oxylio acid, 2'-nitio*4'-cyano-, ethyl 
eeter (Borsohe and ThIelb), A., i, 
1220 . 

«*Phe»yl-0-ft-butylhexane-a8.diol 
(Tiffeniau and LEvy), A., i, 788. 


7 -Phenyl-Ti-butyrie acid, a-bro mo-, ethyl 
ester (v. Braun and Osterroth), A., 
i, 1186. 

Phenyl-o-joertcyc^oapocaxnphene (Bredt- 
Savelsberg and Toussaint), A., i, 
349. 

iert. - Phenyl camphenilol, and its dehydr¬ 
ation (Bredt-Savelsberg), A., i, 348. 

a-Phenylcamphol- 1 -carboxylic aeid, 
a-bromo-3-hydroxy-, ana ar/B-dibydr- 
oxy-, lactones (Rupe and Sulzer), A., 
i, 798. 

Phenylopocamphor, and its somicarb- 
azone (Bredt-Savelsberg and Tous¬ 
saint), A., i, 349. 

Phenyl^ocampboric acid, and its 

anhydride (Bredt-Savelsberg and 
Toussain i), A., i, 849. 

Phenylcarbamic acid, and e- and 
;;-ehloro-, 7 -chloropropyl esteis 
(Pierce and Adams), A., i, 484. 
7 -chloropiopyl ester (Dox and 
Voder), A., i, 484. 

Phenylcarbamic acids, 0 - and j!>-chloro-, 
0-ehloroothvl esters (Adams and 
Srgur). A.*, i, 457. 

Phenylcarbamide, nitration of (Ryan 
and O’Toole), A., i, 330. 

a-Phenylcarbamide,0-hydroxy-,reactions 
of, and its derivatives (Hukd), A., i, 
846. 

Phenylcarbamides, ^-substituted, prep- 
aration of (Boehringer & 
Sohne), A., i, 948. 
sulplionation of (Scott), T., 3191. 

Phenylcarbamideglycuronic aoid, 
o-hydroxy-, potassium salt (Mom* 
naka), A., i, 271. 

Phenylcarbamide-o-sulphonic acid, p- 
bromo-, and^-chloro*, and their salts 
(Scot r), T., 3198. 

5-chloro-. potassium salt (Scott and 
Cohen), T., 3184. 

Phenylcarbamide-m-sulphonic acid, p- 
bromo- (Scott and Cohen), T., 3184. 

Phenylcarbamide-m-(or-o-)sulphonic 
acid, jo-amino- (Scott and Cohen), 
T., 3182. 

5-Phenylcarbamido-2:6-rfihydroxy- 
pyrimidine, 4-amino- (Traube), A , 
i, 1135. 

Phenylcarbamylbensyloysteine (Shiple 
and Sherwin), A., i, 678. 

Phenylearbamylcyateine (Shiple and 
Sherwin), A., 1 , 673. 

9-Phenylcarbasole, p-vtono- and di- 
amino-, j>-chloro-, p-cyano-, and n- 
7nono~ and di- nitro-, and their salts 
and derivatives (G. and M. de Mont- 
mollin), A., i> 374. 

9-Phenylearbasole-p-diaionitun salts (G. 
and M. de Montmollin), A., i> 373. 
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Phenyloarbiqqide, condec sation of arom- 
atic am|inosulphei» 5 acids with 
(SooTTaid Cohwt), P., 8177. 
isosterism of diazobea aeneimide and 
(Garothjers), A., if HI, 
Phenylearbiniiide^-oRrbf: cylio aoid, 
ethyl estett (Society w Chemical 
Industry An Basle), i i, 925. 
Phonyloarbyllamias ebbtide, and p- 
mono-, anid 2:4-d*-< hloro- (Bly, 
Perkins, aifrd Lewis), , i, 203. 
Phenylchlorosioetio achl, J-menthyl 
eaters, isonneric (McEKenzie and 
Smith), T.j 1962. j 
3-Phonyl-5-^-«hlorobeniyii4onorhod- 
anine (Genpelman), Aa, i, 605. 
Phonylohlorofnrm. See 'jPoluene, tri-w 
chloro-. 1 

PhenyRnchlorjomethyleaiibinel, hydr¬ 
oxy -derivatives (Pauly and Sohanz), 
A., i, 564. , 

PhenyhnchlorjomethylcarjbiRyl carb¬ 
amate (YodAu), A., i, 3W9. 
j 8 -Phenyl -7 ^-clhloropheny ibutyric acid, 
a-chloro-a-cyano-, metbiyl ester, and 
its isomerido (KohlerT GrausTein, 
and Merrilr), A., i, 56). 
2-Phonyl-p*p*chlorophenyHcycZepropane* 
1 -carboxylio acid, 1 -cyljmo-, rdetliyl 
esteis (Kohler, GraVstein, and 
Merrill), A., i, 57. ( 

4* Phony 1-2 chloropheny tyyridine - 5 - 
carboxylic acid, 6-biomck 3-chIoro-6- 
hydroxy-, and 6-hydrgxy*, methyl 
esters (Kohler, GraPstein, and 
Merrill), A., i, 56. » 

Phenylchrysofluorane, jy-bijomo- (Gom- 
bkug and Blicke), A., ij 916. 

Phonylcinchoninio acid, estimation of 
(Rabak), A., ii, 796. I 
7 -Phenylcinnamaldehyde, md ita seini- 
carbazone (Ziegler and! Tiemann), 
A.,i,3L 1 

a-Phenylcinnamenyl clilortcje and piper- 
idide (Staudingbu, Sch^EIDEK, and 
BrOtsoh), A., i, 363. | 

a-Phenyloixmamic acid, | i^aminn- 
(Neber and Rocker), A,, i, 946. 
7 -Phenylcinnaxnyl(ry-diphoi»ylaUyl) 
alcohol, and its derivative (Ziegler 
and Tiemann), A., i, 81. 
Fhenyleonmarin, 8-m- and ^p-nitro- 
(Cullinank), T., 2058. 

7* Phenyl-A^*woci*otonio tail, piperidide 
of (Staudingbr, Mflijlijt, and 

Halten), A., i, 364. i 
Phenyl-0-cyano*tyrylhydr©«flamine 
(Rupi and Gr# hhow). Ai i, 375. 
S-Phonyldeoahydi^qolnolixa,: and its 
nictate and derivatives Braun, 


Pstzold, Sexmann, and 
THEiss), A., i, 188. { 


SCHUL- 


c-Phenyldeoan-C-one, and its derivatives 
(Tiffenbau and LRvy), A., i, 
788. 

4-Phenyldehydroguanazole (Arndt and 

Tsohenschbr), A., i, 1140. 

iV-Phenyldiacetonitrile; C-chloroacetyl 
derivative, and its sulphide (Binary 
and Lau), A., i, 366. 

Phenyldiallylsemioarbaiide (Diels), 
A., i, 1079. 

12-Phenyldibenzcarbazole-5:6;ll:18- • 
diquinone (Fries and Ochwat), A., 
i, 843. 

12-Phenyldibenzcarbazole-1:6:7:18- 
diquinone, 12-p-chloro- (Fries and 
Ochwat), A., i, 843. 

12-Phenyldiben*carbazole-5:6-quinone 
(Fries and Ochwat), A,, i, 843. 

12Phenyldibenzcarbazole-5:6-qninone, 
12-p-chloro- (Fries and Ochwat), A., 
i, 843. 

Phenyldiohloroamines, dichloronitro- 
(Orton aud Baylis8), T., 2792. 

Phenyldi-o-4'- cresolmethane, op-din itro - 
(Downey and Lowy), A., i, 579. 

10-Pheny 1-9:9-diethyl-9:10-dihydro- 
anthracene (Kehrmann, Monnier, 
and Ramm), A., i, 198. 

9-Phenyl-10:10-diethyl-9:10*dihydro- 
anthran-9-ol (Kehrmann, Monnier, 
and Ramm), A., i, 198. 

j8-Phenyl-oa-diethylvaleric aoid (Al- 
BKsco), A., i, 42. 

9*Phenyl-9:10-dihydroanthracene, 9- 

liydroxy- (Krollpfkiffer and 
Branscheid), A.,i, 912. 

3-Phenyldihydrooonmarin (Kirchner), 
A., i, 913. 

cn-1 -Phenyl-2:5-dihydroxymethyl- 
pyrrolidine (v. Braun and Seemann), 
A., i, 1118. 

1 -Phenyl- 3:5 -di-indolylpyrazole (San- 

na), A., i, 58. 

Phenylp-dimethylaminobenzylidene- 
carbamide hydrochloride ( Barren - 
schren). A., i, 1138. 

Phenyl £-dimethylaminoethyl ketone, 
p-meno*, and 3;4-di-Uydroxy-, and 
their salts (Mannich and (Lammer- 
ing), A., i, 44. 

a-Phenyl- j3-dimethylaminoxnethyLn* 
butane, and its salts (v. Braun), 
A., l, 838. 

a-Phenyl-j3-dimethylaminomethyL 
heptane, and its salts (v. Braun) 
A., i, 839. 

Phenyldimetbylethylammouiumcblorate 
(Izmailski), A., ii, 523. 

£ - Phenyl-aa-dimethyl-£«e thylprapio* 
phenone (Albesoo), A., i, 42. 

LPhenyl*S:5*di(8'-methyl*3'-indalyl)- 
pyrazole (Sanna), A., i, 60. 
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4-Pheny 1*2: 6 -dimethylpyranhydrone 

(Schneider and Jacobi), A., i, 1111. 

l-Phenyl-2:3-dimethyl-5pyrazolone, 
4-amino-, carbamate (Farbwerke 
vorm. Meister, Lucius, & Bruning), 
A., i, 858. 

l-Phenyl-2:3-dimethylpyrazol-5-one-4- 
ethylaminomethyl sulphite, sodium 
derivative ( BooKMtraL and Windisch ), 
A., i, 29. 

4-Phenyl-l:2-dimethylpyrrolidine, and 
its hydrobromide (Kohler and 
Drake), A., i, 1118. 

4-Phenyl-2:8dimethylpyrylium iodides 
(Schneider and Jacobi), A., i, 
1111 . 

4*Phenyl*2: 6 -dimethyltetrahydropyran- 
4-ol, and its derivatives (Borsche and 
Thiele), A., i, 1111. 

4-Phenyl-2:5-dimethylthiazole, and its 
salts (Smith), T., 2291. 

lPhenyl-3:5-dimethyl-l:2:4-triazole, 
1 -p-hromo-, and its hydrochloride 
(Gastaldi), A., i, 1238. 

9-Phenyl-l:3*dimethvlttric acid (Moore 
and Gatewood), A., i, 254. 

9-Phenyl-li3-dimethyl-\ff-urie acid, and 
its moilohydrate (Moore and Gate- 
wood), A., i, 254. 

8 -Phenyl-aa- dimethylvaleramide ( Al- 

besco), A., i, 42. 

iS Phenyl-aa-dimethylvaleric acid (Al- 
besco), A., i, 42. 

iV-Phenyldi-2-naphthathiazime (Kehr- 
mann, Grebsly, CHlFFtRE, and 
Ramm), A., i, 378. 

6-Phenyldinaphthathiazine-5:7:12:14- 
diquinone (Fries and Ochwat), A., i, 
843. 

8-Phenyldinaphthathiazine-5:7:12:14- 
diquinone, 6*jt)-chloro- (Fries and 
Ochwat), A., i, 843. 

Phenyldi-J 8 *naphthyl phosphate (Chemi- 
sche Fabrik Griesheim Elektron), 
A., i, 920. 

Phenoldiphenein, and its derivatives 
(Dutt), T., 226. 

A T -Phenyldiphenimide, o-amino-, acetyl 
derivative (Bistrzycki and Fassler), 
A., i, 849. 

Phenyl diphenylvinyl ketone, and its 
derivatives (Vorlander, Osterburg, 
and Meye), A., i, 682. 

Phenyldi-4'-resorcinolme thane, op-di- 

nitro-, and its calcium salt (Downey 
and Lowy), A., i, 579. 

Phenylene-1 -acetic • 2 • propionic acid, 

ethyl ester, and its derivatives 
(Helfer), A., i, 1229. 

l:2-o-Phenyleneaoetyl-l:3*benzdiazole 
(Bmtrzycxi and Fassler), A.; i, 

fiAQ 


o-Phenylenediapetio acid* monoamide 

(Coffey), Aj, i, 696. i 
o-Phenylenediafcetio acid, fta'-dibromo-, 
ethyl osteir, preparation of (Ohal- 


lenor andl Ingold), 
aa'-cfthydroxjy*, an* ii 
(Challenor anjb 
2075. ; 1 

o-Phenylenediftcetonitriin 


. 2074. 
derivatives 
kgold), T., 

dibromo- 


(ChallenorI and iNCwtyD), T., 2078. 
o-Phanylenedi&mine, action of, on di- 
phenylmaleic, diphenicf, and homo- 
phthalic anhydrides (Bxsyrzycki and 
Fabsler), A., i, 848. 
Phenylenediaviines, and their acetyl 
derivative !h solubility I of (Sidgwiok 
and NEiLtii), T., 28131 
isomeric, equilibria of tlrinitrobenzene 
and trinitrotoluene wlith (Kremann 
and MATirfRMANN), Aj,, i, 378. 
action of, on. 0- and 7 -trinitrotoluenes 
(Giua andl Giua), A.; i, 485. 
pharmacology of (Hanzlix), A., i, 


Phenvlenediaztiinio acid, 2(8)-amino>, 
and 2 ( 3 )-nitro-, and ttyeir salts (Lieb 
and WinteBSTEINER), A., i, 408. 

Phenylene*l:2-diarsinic add, 4-amino-, 
and 4-nitro-, and their salts and 
derivatives (Lieb and Winterstein), 
A., i, 878. 1 

Phenylene-l:4-diarsinic acid, 2-bromo-, 
2-chloro-, aLnd 2-hydrqxy- (Lieb and 
WinterstUin), A., i, $74. 

Phenylethano, amiuohydroxy-deriv- 
atives (Hinsberg), A., i, 556. 
chlorohydroxy-derivatives (Hins¬ 
berg), A., i, 923. 

a-Phenylethane-ajSjB-tricarbozylio add, 
methyl ester (Kohler and Corson), 
A., i, lOlfc. 

fl-Phenylethejne-aajS-tricarboxyUc add, 
jS-hydroxyA trimethyl ester (Kohler 
and CoRsep), A., i, 1016. 

Phenylethanolethvlamiue, d- and l-o-di- 
hyaroxy-, and their hydrogen tartrates 
(Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 924. 

PhenylethaAolmethylamine, d- and 

/-o-dihydroxy-, bromocamphor sulpli- 
onateand hydrogen tartrates (Society 
of Chemical Industry in Basle), 
A., i, 924. 

r-3-Phenyl-0-cthoxyethylmethylamine, 

3:4-dihydroxy-, hydrochloride aud 
methyl ether (Funk and Freedman), 
A., i, 989. 

Phenyl l-dthosyctyryl ketone (Du- 
fraisse And Gerald), A., i, 114. 

Phenylethjd alcohol, o-chloro* (Farb- 
WERKE FORM. MASTER, LUCIUS, ft 
BrUning), A., i,' 1132. 
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I 

oxymcridine, 
KRIS, VORM. 

inning), A., i, 

yds, and its 
Ieneau and 


aIohowicz), A., 


Phenylrthyl kleoholi, pt inarjr disnbati- 
tuted, dehfdr&tion of (JUltAKT and 
BlondeauL A., i, 671. 

Phenylethylafeine, am wthutie and 
narcotic aidion of (ABSLIN), A,, i, 
1266. 

Phonylethylsmine, 3:4*di hydroxy-, syn¬ 
thesis of, and its salt »> and 8-amino- 
4-hydroxy-, 8-nitr»*4 -hydroxy-, and 
8:5-dmitro-4-hyd»xy-, and their 
salts (Waser and SOKMXR), A., i, 
829. I 

j8-hydroxy-3-2-amino-4-jhydroxy- 

(Hinsberg), A., i, 4*6. 

6-Phanylethylamine, jo-xrbino-, and its 
salts and derivatives (tl. Braun and 
Blessing), A., i, 1280. { \ 

6 - Phenylethy lamino- 8 ethoxyacridine, 
5*p-hydroxy- (Farbwbiim, vorm. 
Mrister, Lucius, A Boning), A., i, 
1130. 

•a-Phenyl-a-ethylbntaldehyde, and its 
semicarbazone (Tifiteneau and 
LAvt), A., i, 788. 

6-phenylethyl-fcrl. -butyhjarbinol 
(Hill, Spear, and LAtaHOWicz), A., 
i, 789. 

Phenylethylcarbamide, p-hydroxy- 
(Cloetta and WOnsIohk), A., i, 
616. ' 

Phenylethylcarbamylbenx* tn/zaldoxime 
(Brady and' Ridge), T., 2166. 

Phenyletbylear'bamyl-3:4-i aethylene- 
dioxybensan/ialdoxime (Brady and 
Ridge), T., ‘^166. , 

Phenylethylcar bamylnitropensald- 
oximes (Brady and Riwi*), T., 2167. 

Phenylethylcarbinol, jo-bi emo- (Zieg¬ 
ler and Tie|mann), A* i, 81. 

Phenylethylcarbinol urt ;haae (Les 
EtablissemeJnts PouxbNo FrAres), 
A., i, 1007. 1 

PhenylethyldiijioamylamisM , /9-hydroxy- 
-0-<nhydroxyl- (Hinrbe» 0* A., i, 464. 

/3-Phenylethyldi methylamiske, p-amino-, 
and its hydrochloride (Kindler, 
Burghard, Finndorf, Dehn, Gikse, 
and KOrding), A., i, 672. 

3-Phenylethyldi methylarolno, and its 
derivatives (Turner and Bury), T., 
2490. 

a-Phenylethylen e-a£-dicarMXytlo acid, 
3-cyano-, met hyl ester (1 OHLKR and 
Oobson), A., ii, 1015. / 

fi-Phenylethyltnlo-aajB-triowpoxylic 
add, trimeth' rl ester (itoBWlR and 
00R80N), A., S , 1016. 

ft-Phezxyl-y-ethyl hexane (AlsM&Co), A., 

A-PhenyUthpbp ^hexyhuniW* its 
salts (v. BraTO, and 

Zobsl), A., i, 1089. 1 

cxxiv. ii I 
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ai), T., 2167. 
emo* (Zieg- 
i, 81. 

thane (Les 
no FrAres), 

!i B-hydroxy- 
», A., i, 464. 
M, p-aniino-, 
(Kindler, 
jehn, Gikse, 


ad-diearMsyUe acid, 
f\ ester (KOHLER and 

1015. 1 

•aa $-trieagNwcylic 
l ester (AOBLSR and 

1016. [ 

exane (Ailpiboo), A., 

ohsrylamiU, and its 
UN, BleAmu*, and 


a-Phenylethylidenemethylamine (Kind¬ 
ler, Burghard, Finndorf, Dehn, 
Giese, and Kording), A., i, 571. 

5-Phenylethylidenerhodanine (Gran- 
aoher, Ger6, Ofner, Klopfbnstein, 
and Schlatter), A., i, 707. 

jS-Phenyl-a-ethylidenetetrac&n-yft-di- 
oarboxylic acid, ethyl ester (Busch, 
MOller, and Schwarz), A., i, 866. 

/3-Phenylethylmethylbromoarsine 
(Turner and Bury), T., 2491. 

0-Phenylethylmethylchloroarsine 
(Turner and Bury), T., 2491. 

a-Phenylethylphosphinic acid, 0-mono- 
and aj9'di»bromo- and -chloro-, and 
o3-dihydroxy- (Conant and Coyne), 
A., i, 69. 

Phenyl-a-ethylityryl ketone (Albesco), 
A., i, 42. 

l-£-Phenylethyl-l;2:8:4-tetr&hydro* 
naphthalene (y. Br\un and Kochen- 
DORFER), A., i, 1196. 

Phenylethylnrethane, 4-mono-, and 
2:4-di-nitro- (Ryan and Connolly), 
A., i, 322. 

0 - Pheny If umaric acid, a-cyano- (Kohler 
and Corson), A., i, 1016. 

Phenylfurazan, amino-, and its acetyl 
deiivatives (Ponzio and Avogadro), 
A., i, 857. 

/8-Phenylglucoside, barium phosphate 
ol (Hklferich, Lowa, Kippe, and 
Riedel), A., i, 398. 

Phenylglycine-o-carboxylic acid, pre¬ 
paration of (Haller). A., i, 84. 

Fhenylgly oxime, and amino-, isomeric, 
and their salts, and chloro-, and its 
nickel salt and acetyl derivative 
(Ponzio and Avogadro), A., i, 
472. 

Phenylguanazole, and its nitrate (Arndt 
and Tschensoher), A., i, 1139. 

Phenylguanidine-o-sulphonic aoid, p- 
bromo- andjp-chloro-, and their potass¬ 
ium salts (Scott aud Cohen), T., 
3187. 

Phenylguanylthiosemicarbaeide, and 

its hydrochloride and methyl ether 
(Arndt and Tschenscher), A., i, 
1189. 

C'Phenylheptoio acid, chloride and 
piperidide from (Staudingbr and 
Miller), A., i, 864. 

l-Phenylci/cZohexane, 3:5-dibromo- 
(USPEN8KI), A., i, 669. 

5 -Phenyl-0:1:3- WcycZohexane (U spen - 
ski), A., i, 669. 

7-Phenylhexane-75-diol (Tiffenbau 
and LAvy), A., i, 788. 

c%3- and ^m?ts-l-Phenylwc2oheiNih#«]r^‘ 
diols (Hahetsin and Ivanov), A,, i, 
1097. 
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2-Fhenylci/cZohexaiiol, and its phenyl- 
urethane (V. Braun, Gruber, and. 
Kirschraum), A., i, 108. 
and its derivatives (Bedos), A., 1, 

779. ... i 

7*Phenylhexan-5-one, and its oxime anu 
semicarbazone (Tiffeneau and Litw), 
A., i, 788. 

2-Phenylcycfohexanone, oxime and semi¬ 
carbazone (v. Braun, Gruber, and 
Kirschraum), A., i, 108. 
Phenylcyc/ohexene (Bedos), A., i, 779. 

1- PhenylcycJohexene 1-oxide (Nametkin 
and Ivanov), A., i, 1097. 

e-Phenylhexoic acid, chloride and piper- 
idide from (Staudinger and Muller), 
A., i, 863. 

2 - Phcnylc 2 /^hexylamine, and its salts 
and cLerivatives (v. Braun, Gruber, 
and Kirsohbaum), A., i, 108. 

o-PhenyicycZohexylmethylethylamine 

methiodide (v. Braun), A , i, 839. 
a-Phenylhomocampholic acid, a-bromo- 
/Miydroxy-, magnesium salt (Rupe 
and Sulzer), A., i, 797. 
Phenylhydrazine, electrolytic prepar¬ 
ation of (Wachi), A., i, 67. 
Phenylhydrazine, 3:4-cftbromo-, prepar¬ 
ation of (Humphries, Bloom, 
and Evans), T., 1769. 
and its salts and derivatives (Vo- 
toCek and JirA), A., i, 961. 
2:4:6-Jrtchloro-, and its hydiochloride 
(Elliott), T., 812. 

Phenylhydr aiinedic ar bothionaxnide, 
jp-bromo- and m-chloro-, and their 
derivatives (Guha), A., i, 608. 
5-Phenylhydrazi noacridine , and^ 2- 
nitro-, and its hydrochloride (Farij- 
WERKE VORM. MEISTER, LUCIUS, & 

Bruning), A., i, 1130, 1131. 

5-Phenylhydrazino-8-isoamyloxy- 

acridine, 2-nitro- (Farbwerkk vorm. 
Meister, Lucius, & Bruning), A., i, 
1131. 

5-PhenylhydrazinoS-ethoxyacridine 

(Farbwerke vorm. Meister, Lvcjus, 

& Bruning), A., i, 1181. 

5-Phenylhydrazino-8-ethoxyacridine, 

2-amiuo-, and 2-nitro- (Farbwerke 
vorm. Meister, Lucius, & Brun¬ 
ing), A., i, 1131. 

Phenylhydrazones, formation of (Oudo 
and Piatti), A., i, 255. 
action of halogens on (Humphries, 
Bloom, and Evans), T., 1766. 
Phenylhydrobenzoin, dehydration of 
(Danilov), A., i, 579. 

fl-Pfcenyl-a-o-hydroxybenzylidene* 
tettwan-yB-dicarboxylic acid, ethyl 
ester (Busch, Miller, and Schwarz), 
A., i, 866. 


Phenyl-4'-hydrjoxycycZoh«Ht«*li* 

4-hydroxy- (|v. Brauit wd Hahn), 
A., i, 103. a ' 

Phenylhydroxy lamiae, condensation of, 
with hydre xymethylens-compounas 

and carbinolu (Rupe and* Diehl), A., 
i, 117 ; (Rupe aud aaflNpOLz), A., i, 
374. 

0-Phenylhydro sylamine, conversion of, 

into quinolinic bases (BAMBERGER and 
WeitnauerJ, A., i, 60. 
£-Phenylhydrokylamine, 2:4- and 2:6- 
dinitro-, and) their salts and derivatives 
(Borsche), 1a, i, 778. 

tran$-fi - Phenyjlhydroxylamiaomothyl- 
enephenylaqetic acid, and its silver 
salt and ethjyl ester (Rupe and GntN- 
iiolz), A., i, 375. 

Phenylimidocalrbonic acid, ethyl ester 
(Houben, PiVankuch, and KIthling), 
A., i, 1077.1 _ . 

Phenylimido-plhosgene. See Phenyl- 
car by laraiuej chloride. 
2-Phenylimino-5hydroxy-8-^-anisyl- 
thiazan, and its picrate (Dains, Brew¬ 
ster, Blair,, and Thompson), A., i, 63. 

2Phenyliminq-5-hydroxy-3*jp-chloro- 

phenylthiaz|an (Dains, Brewster, 
Blair, and Thompson), A., i, 63. 

2-Phenylimino-5-hydroxy-8-phenyl- 

thiazan, aiad its derivatives (Dains, 
Brewster, Blair, and Thompson), 
A., i, 63. 

2-Phenylimin[>-6-hydroxy-3-p-tolyl- 
thiazan (Dains, Brewster, Blair, 
and Thompson), A., i, 63. 

1- Phenylimin o-2-naphthhquinone, pre¬ 
paration of (SoClfrnt* ANONYMS DBS 
MATURES COLORANTlfcs, WAHL, and 

Lantz), A., i, 1103. ) 

2- Phenylimmo-3phenyl - Bmethylthi- 
azolidine land its piiirate and 2 -p- 
bromo-, (I)ains, Brewster, Blair, 
and Thompson), A., il 63. 

2-Phenylimii io-8-pbenyl oxazolidine 
(Dains, Brewster, Blair, and 
Thompson), A., i, 63. 
Phenyliminctsuccinaail, p-chloro- 

(Ciiattawav and Pa rkes), T., 669. 
Phenylimin6suceui0'/>-b romoanil, 
jo-bromo- mChatta waT and Parkes), 
T., 668. I 

PhenyliminjosuccixiO'P-clhltroanil, and 
p-chloro-\(CHATTAWA)Y and Parkes), 

T., 668. - 

2-PhenylimAno-8-j>-toly£-8-insthyltliiazo- 
lidine, anjd its picrafcri and 2-jt?-bromo- 
(Dains, / Brewster* Blair, and 
.n), A., i, 63}. 

ixio-8-p*telyithiazaa (Dains, 

;r, Blair, tend Thompson), 


Thompso 

2-Phenyll 

Brewst 

a., i, erJ 
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8 - Phenylimino* 8 - 0 -t«lylShU«olidine 
(Dains, Brewster, Blair, and 
Thompson!), A., i, 68 . 

Phenylindan ylamine, .and p-nitro- 
(Courtot and Dondmlinger), A., i, 
1090. 

Phony lindenylaminc (Oourtot and 
Dondeli^gkr), A., i, 1090. 

Phenyl* lencjylglycinc, dfnitro- (Abder- 
HALDEN 0)lHi SlIX), A., i, 1030. 

#-PhonylmaUeic acid, «-cyano-, and its 
potassium/ hydrogen fait and anhy¬ 
dride (Kohler and Gorson), A m i, 
1015. | 

Phenylmercuric mercaptides (Sachs, 
AKTOiNjE, and Schlesinger), A., 
i, 1248. 

salts brolmo-, chloro-, and iodo- 
(liANKtf-)* A., i, 725. 

9- Phonyl-3*methoxyfluorjfl, and its 

chloride and derivatives (Gombekg 
and Buchler), A., j, 211. 

#-Phenyl-#-methoxyphenyl*a-methyl- 
propiopheiiione (Albesuo), A., i, 42. 

Phenyl 0 -methoxyityryl ketone (Du- 
fkaisse artd Gerald), A., i, 114. 

Phenyl p-methoxystyryl ketone, mercuri c 
biomule alnd chlorid# (Vorlander 
and ^ich Wald), A., i, 684. 

3-Phenylmethyl&mino-S*]^to-l*methyl- 
l: 2 -dihydroqninoxalin«, and its salt.s 
and nitroso-derivative (Ushers ood 
and Wiiitkley), T., 1087. 

2-Phenyl'4 nxothylbeniopyrylium chlor¬ 
ate and clbloride, 7-hydroxy-, and 
the compound of the < chloiide with 
resorcinol (|Buck and Heilbron), T., 
2526. 


d-Phenyl^-mpthylbenxotbiaxolenyl- 
methylthiafcole methipdide (Mills, 
Braunholtz, and Smith), T., 2812. 

2- Phenyl 5-mathylbenioxkiole, 4- and 
6-hydroxy- ( Henrich, , Suntheimek, 
and SieinMann), A., i* 145. 

2-Phenyl-6-m@thyl 2:X:3-^nstriaxole. 
5-nitio*, 3-Ojxide (Michele and Mario 
Giua), A., i 609. j 

2-Phenyl-7mefthyl-2;l:8-]M9Mtriaaole, 
5-uitro* (Borsche), A.,.i, 781. 

a-Phenyl-^-methyl-Aa-buttflene, and its 
nitrosite (T*ffeneau and L£vy), A., 
i, 789. 

7 -Pheayl-a-meithyl-?i-bntytanilide 
(KrollpfeiiFfer and S chafer), A., 
i, 844. 

7 -Phenyl-n-m^thylbutyric acid, a- 

hydroxy-, and its acetyl derivative 
(Attwood, Stevenson, md Thorpe), 
T., 1765. | 

vPhenyl-/3-mdthylbutyrio acid, B-bydr- 
oxy-, and its ethyl este 1 (Attwood, 


acid, a- 

1 derivative 


Stevenson, and Thorpe 


(Attwood, 

T -y& 6 - 


Fhenylmethylcarbamide, nitration of 
(Ryan and Sweeney), A., i, 381. 

Phenylmethylcarbinol, p-bromo- (Zieg¬ 
ler and Tiemann), A., i, 31. 

Phenylmethylearbinol-digitonin (Win- 
daus and Weinhold), A., i, 590. 

7 - Phenyl* j 8 -methylcinnamyl alcohol, and 
its benzoate (Ziegler and Tiemann), 
A., i, 31. 

Fhenylmethyldibntenylammoninm 

bromide and cliloroplatinate (v. 
Braun and Schirmacher), A., i, 
287. 

4- Phenyl- 1-methy ldihydropyridine 

(Kmmkkt, Varenkamp, and Yogi), 
A., i, 385. 

5- Phenyl-3-mp-methylenedioxyphenyl- 
2;3-dihydropyrrole, 1 -hydroxy- (Koh¬ 
ler and Drake), A., i,"lll9. 

5-Ph enyl- 3-wijp-methylenedioxyphenyl- 
2:3-diti|dropyrrole-l-benienesnlph- 
one (Kohler a#l Drake), A, i, 
1119. 

#-Phenyl*i 8 -inethylenedioxyphenyl- 
a methylpropiophenone (Albesco), 
A.,i, 42. 

# - Phenyl-# -methy lenedioxyphenyl- 
propiophenone (Albesco), A., i, 42. 

2-Phenyl-4-rap-methylenedioxyphenyl- 
tetrahydropyrrole, and its hydro¬ 
chloride (Kohler and Drake), A., i, 
1119. 

8- Phenyl-a-methylenevaleric acid, aud 

its silver salt (Mannich and Ganz), 
A., i, 20. 

Phenylmethylethylamine, hydroxy- 
derivatives (Hinsberg), A,, i, 463. 

Phenylmethylethylcarbinyl chromate 
(Wiknhaus and Treibs), A., i, 893. 

#-Phenyl-amethyl-j3-ethylpropio- 
phenone (Albej-co), A., i, 42. 

1-Phenyl -3-methyl-5-ethyl-l :2:4- 
triazole, and its salts, and 5-hydroxy- 
1-p bromo- (Gastaldi), A., i, 1238. 

Phenylmethylguanidine, cyano-, and its 
hydrochloride (Pellizzarj), A., i, 
1002. 

Phenylmethylguanylcarbamide (Pelliz- 
zari), A., i, 1002. 

Phenyl-cw-o-methylcydohexylthiocarb- 
amide (Skita, Hauber, and Schar- 
ENBKRG), A , i, 672. 

Phenylmethylnitroamine, tfnnitro-, 
solubility of,' in organic solvents 
(Taylor and Rinkenbach), A., 
i, 320. 

freezing-point curve of the mixture, 
picric acid and (Taylor and 
Rinkenbach), A., i, 1193. 
2:4:6-£nnitro« ( tetryl ), preparation of. 
from methyl aniline (Nolan and 
Clapham), A., i, 1086. 
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5-Phenyl-3-methylw?ooxazole, 4-nitroso- 
(Ponzio), A., i, 470. 

Fhenylaethyl&ooxasoleearboxylic aoids 
(Bam and Sensi), A., i, 1133. 

l-Fhenyl- 2 -methyl- 8 -pentadecylpyra*ol- 
6 -ome (Helferioh and KObter), A., i, 
1171. 

7 *Pheayl-j 8 -methylpentane (Albesco), 
A., i, 42. 

£Phenyl-«-methylpropionio acid, 

a-hyaroxy-, and its ethyl ester 
(Tiffeneau and L£vy), A., i, 789. 

7 -Phenyl-j 3 -methylpropyldimethyl- 
amine, and its salts (v. Braun, See- 
mann, and Schultheiss), A., i, 
138. 

l-Phenyl-S-methylpyrazol-d-one, 4-hydr¬ 
oxy* (Dimrojh, Schweizer, and 
Sohaaff), A., i, 745. 

2Phenyl-4-methylpyrimidine-5-carb- 
oxylio aoid, and its ethyl ester (Mitter 
and Bardhan), T., 2180. 

l-Phenyl-2methylpyrrole-3-carboxylic 
acid, 4-hydroxy-, and its methyl ester 
(Benary and Konrad), A., i, 241. 

1- Phenyl-2-methylpyrr ole • 3-nitrile, 
4-hydroxy- (Benary and Lau), A., i, 
366. 

4-Phenyl-2-methylpyrrolidine, and its 
A r -benzoyl derivative (Kohler and 
Drake), A., i, 1118. 

4-Phenyl-2-methylquinoline (Knoll & 
Co.), A., i, 947. 

2- and 8-PhenyM-methyl-l:2:3:4-tetra- 
hydroquinolines, and their salts and 
derivatives (v. Braun, Sekmann, and 
Sohulth KISS ), A., i, 138. 

9-Phenyl-3-methylnric aoid, 8 -thio- 
(Traube), A., i, 1136. 

9-Phenyl-7-methyl-n- and -\J/-uric acids 
(Moore and Gatewood), A., i, 254. 

9-Phenyl*3-methylxanthine (Traube), 
A.,i, 1136. 

2-Phenyl-ajS-naphthatriazole, oxide of, 
and 2-|?-chloro- (Charrikr, Crippa, 
and Aoostoni), A., i, 1141. 

0 - Phenylnaph thindole -1 £ - dion e (St aud - 
inger), a., i, 938. 

Phenyl- 0 -naphthylamine, 2 : 4:6 -£nnitro- 
• 8 -amino. (Davies and James), A., i, 
552. 

Phenylnitro&nthrone (Barnett and 
Cook), T., 2642. 

jS-Fhenyl-a-tti-nitrobenzylidenetetrazan- 
7 ®*dicarboxylie aoid, ethyl ester 
(Busch, Miller, and Schwarz), A., 
i, 866 . 

PbenTl-jDrnitrobeniylnrethane (Ryan 
ana O’Donovan), A., i, 323. 

PhenyWipitroearbazole, p-amino-, and 
its se*tyl derivative (G. and M* de 
JIontmolltn), A., i, 874. 


Phenyl-4:6-tf initro-m-tolyl sulphide and 
sulphone (Giua and RuqoEEi), A., i, 
790. 

S-Phenylootane-fc-diol (Tiffeneah and 

Ltfvy), A., i, 788. 

5-Phenyloctan-e-one, and its semiearb- 
azone (TiffeHeau and hfcVY), A., i, 
788. ) 

3-Phenyl-l :8:4-oxadiazole, [5-hydroxy-, 
sodium salt and methyl other (Pon- 
zio), A., i, 1188. / 

S-o- and p-Phenyl-B-oxazolidbaes, ohloro- 
(Adams and Segur), A., i, 458. 

1- Phenyl-3-pentadecylpyraiol-5-oite 

(Helferioh and KostEr), A., i, 
1177. | 

3Phenylpentan-£-one, «-nitk>- (Kohler 
and Drake), A., i, 1118. 1 
5-Phenylpentenoio acids, and their deriv¬ 
atives (Staudinger, (Schneider, 
and Pfister), A., i, 362. j 

2- PhenylphenanthriminasoU, bromo- 

mtro-, bromohydroxy-, hitro-, nitro- 
amino-, and 'nitrohydroxjy-derivatives 
(A. C. and G. C. Sircar}, T,, 1561. 

1-Phenyl-5-phenoxymethyv3-methyl- 
pyrazole, 4-cyano- (Benary and Ho- 
senfeld), A., i, 87. 

1 -Phenyl-3-phenoxy methyl- 5 -methyh 
pyrazole-4-carboxylie abid (Benary 
and Hosenfeld), A., i, |B9. 
5-Phenyl-^-phonylaoetylenlylbutan- 
j 8 -ol (Zalkind), A., i, 383. 
Phenyh'sopilopyrrolidone. See woPilo- 
carpinanil. I 

3- Phenylpropaldehyde, p-nitro-, and its 
oxime (Ingold and Viggott), T., 
1505. 

7 - Phenylpropanesulphonio aoid, sodinm 
salt, preparation of (Clutterbuck 
and Cohen), T., 2509. 

Phenylpropiolio aoid, velocity of reduc¬ 
tion of (Rideal), A., ii* 745. 
a-Phenylpropixraic acid (hydrcUropic 
acid) t resolution of (Raper), T., 
2557. i 

a -Phonylpropilonic acid, jS-iamino-, hydro¬ 
chloride (Mannich and Ganz), A., i, 
2i. , 

8- Phenylpropionic aoidL and 

ajS8-£nbrfoino-, and' their esters, 
action o:; bases oil, (Ayyar and 
Sudborough), A., if, 926. 
aafi- and adp-/ribromo-^ methyl esters, 
and £-{ihloro-a0-dtbromo- (Sud¬ 
borough and William*), A., i, 
837. 

oj8*dtbromc -a-hydroxy-i ethyl ester 
(Gault and Weiox)* A., i, 36. 
a-(j8*Phenylp ropionyltmiho) -8-piper- 
onylpropio: lie ami, methyl ester 
(^artmahjn and Kkou), A., i, 605. 
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£-Phenylpropionj «hlorlde, *>-nitro- 
(Inoold and Pjgott), T m 1505. 
fl-Ihenylpropion; piperidide (Staud- 
inoir and MO jB r), A., i, 863. 
Phenyl $-n- id -uopropozyityryl 
ketonee (Duf , WB and Gerald), 
A., i, 114. 

•y-Phenyla-propylamja*, o-cliloro-, 
hydrochloride (B(jbnmuni>, Zetz- 
8CHB, and fiiui)A., i, 800. 
PhenylpropylomrMwi and its methane 
(IiK8 E rJLBLl88KlNR7TS POULENC 
FRfcRES), A., i, 10(7. 

S-Phenylpropyl-a-diaLthylamino- 
methylmalonic aci^ (Mannich and 
Ganz), A., i, 20. 

0 ‘&- and 7 -Phemlpropyldimethyl- 
anilinei, and theirgalts (v. Braun, 
Seemann, and Soiultheiss), A., i, 
139. 

PhenylcycZopropylketiaine, and its de¬ 
rivatives (Bary), A, i, 226. 

a Phenyl-B-propylpeitane-ofl diol (Tif- 
feneait and Lrtvv A., i, 788. 
2-Phenyl-3-propylq # #noline-7 , .4*dioarb- 
ozylie acid, o-h^roxy- (v. Braun), 
A., 104. | 

a-Phenyl-a-propyPMeraldehyde, semi- 

carbazone of (TP enkau and Ltfvv), 
A. i 788. 

4-Phenylpyrildine <)r * biodide (Emmery, 
VarenkaMp./ u( 1 Vogt), A., i, 385. 
Phenylpyridir* & iodide, compound of 
tin tetraiorfe and (Izmailski), A., 
ii, 522. ?' 

A-Phenylpyr;dinium salts (Izmailski), 
A., i, 602. 

l*Phenylpyrr)ie-3-carboxylic acid, 

4-hydroxy-, ethyl ester (BENARYand 
Konrad), 4., i, 241. 
l-Phenylpyrr*Udine, and its salts (v. 
Braun and Lemke), A., i, 7. 

1- Phenyl-A 3 -pyrroline (v. Braun and 
Lemke), A., i, 7 . 

Phenylpyrrylimolenemethane-o-carb- 
oxylio acid (Oddo and Tognacchini), 
A., i, 709. 

Phenylpyruvle acid, ethyl ester, isom¬ 
erism of (Gault and Weick), 

4*> b *5. 

derivatives ol (Feist and Rad ter- 
berg), 4. f i, 112 . 

Phenylpyrnvie acid, 3-bromo-, ethyl 
ester [Gavx/s and Weick), A., i, 

86. j 

S-Phenyloui&oii&c (v. Braun, Pet- 
zold, Skxmann, and Schultiieiss), 
A.,i, 137. 

2- Phenylquinojiine, 3-amino-, and 

8-bydroxy-, and their salts and acetyl 
derivative (IJargellini and Bkrlin- 
gozzi), A., 483, 


2-Phenylquin#line-4-aoetic acid, ethyl 
ester (Society of Ohsmioal 
Industry in Basle), A., i, 149. 
and its salts (Miescber), A. f i, 
367. 

2-Phenylquinoline-8-butyric acid, 
7 - 4 -hvdroxy- (Perkin and Plani), 
T., 687. 

2-Phenyl quinoline-4-carboxylic aoid, 

preparation of polycyclic derivatives 
of (Tetbalin G. m. b. H.), A., i, 
1133. 

cyclic analogues of (v. Braun and 
Wolff), A., i, 143. 

2-Phenyl 4 quinolylaminoethanol di- 
hydrochloiide (Miescber), A., i, 368. 

2-Phenyl 4-quinolyl anilinomethyl ke¬ 
tone (Society of Chemical In¬ 
dustry in Basle), A., i, 149. 

2-Phenyl-4-quinolyl bromomethyl ke¬ 
tone, and ita hydrobromide (Society 
of Chemical Industry in Basle), 
A., 1 , 149. 

2-Phenyl-4-quinolyldiethylaminoethanol 

dihydrochloride (Miescher), A., i, 
368. 

2Phenyl-4-qninolyl diethylamino- 
methyl ketone, and its bydrobromide 
(Society of Chemical Industry 
in BA 8 LR), A., i, 149. 

2-Phenyl-4-quinolyldimethylamino- 
ethanol dihydrochloride (Miescher), 
A., i, 368. 

2-Phenyl-4-quinolyl dimethylamino- 

methyl ketone, and its «alts (Society 
of Chemical Industry in Basle', 
A., i, 149. 

a-2-Phenyl-4-quinolylethanol, 3-amino-, 
and its dihydrochloride (Society 
of Chemical Industry in Basle), 
A., i, 149. 

2-Phenyl 4-quinolyl ketonee, substituted 
(Miescher),, A., i, 367. 

2-Phenyl-4-quinolyl methyl ketone 

(Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 149. 

2-Phenyl-4-quinoiyl oximlnomethyl ke¬ 
tone (Society of Chemical In¬ 
dustry in Basle), A., i, 149. 

2 Phenyl-4-quinolyi niperidinomethyl 
ketone, and its salts (Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle), A., 
i, 149. 

2-Phenyl-4-quinolylpiperidyletkaaol v 

and its hydrocnloride 9 (Miescher), 
A., i, 368. 

Phenylselenoaeetamide (Kindlbr, 
Burghard, Finndorf, Dshn, Giese, 
and Kording), A., i, 669. 

a-Phenylsemie&rb&side, action of iodine 
on, and its estimation (Douoet), A., 
i. 614. 
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Phenylstannane* (B6eskken and Rut¬ 
gers), A., i, 1248. 

2- Phenyl-4-»tyrylben*opyrylium hydr¬ 
oxide, 4':7-dihydroxy-, and its salts 
(Buck and Heilbron), T., 2529. 

0-Phenyl-j3-ityrylhydroxylamine di- 

bronnde (Rupe and Grunholz), A., i, 
875. 

Phenyl styryl ketone ( benzylideneaeeto - 
phenone ), interaction of cyanoacet- 
amide, cyanoacetonitrile, and methyl 
cyanoacetate, and (Kohler and 
Souther), A., i, 244. 
mercuric bromide and chloride (Vor- 
lanper and Eiohwald), A., i, 
684. 

sulphuric acid derivative of (Vor- 
LANDER, OsTERBURG, and MEYE), 
A., i, 683. 

l-Phenyl-fi-styryl-3-methylpyrazole, 

4-eyano- (Benary and Hosenfelp). 
A.,i, 38. 

a-Phenylsuccinic acid, 0-cyano-a-hydi- 
oxy-, methyl ester (Kohler and Cor¬ 
son), A., i, 1015. 

Phenylsulphonoxindole-3-aldehyde 

(Ghanacher and Mahal), A., i, 714. 

/8-Phenylsulphonpropionic acid, o-amin o -, 
chloronitro-, and o-nitro-, and their 
derivatives (Mayer and Horst), A., 
i, 845. 

Phenyltaurine, and its homologues 
(Df.mars), A., i, 917. 

12-Phenyl-5:6:ll:13-tetra*acetoxydi- 
benzoarbazole, and 13-p-chloro- (Fries 
and Ochwat), A., i, 843. 

3 - Phenyltetrahydro- 1 : 3 : 2- oxazone, and 
o- and jo-chloro- (Pierce and Adams), 
A., i, 484. 

iV-Phenyltetrahydrowoquinoline. and 
its salts (v. Braun, Zobel, and 
lvtlHN), A., i, 1201. 

3-Phenyl-l :2:3:4- and 5:6:7:8-tetrahydr o- 
quinolines, and their salts and de¬ 
rivatives (v. Braun, Petzolp, See- 
mann, and Sohultheiks), A., i, 137. 

Phenylthioacetodiethylamide (Kinp- 
pler, Burghard, Finnporf, Dehn, 
Giese, and Hording), A., i, 572. 

Phenylthioaoetodimethylamide, and 
y-nitro- (Kindler, Burghard, Finn- 
dorf, Dehn, Giesk, and Hording), 
A., i, 569. 

Phenylthioacetoethylamide (Kinpler, 
Burghard, Finndorf, Dehn, Giese, 
and K6 kding), A., i, 569. 

5-Phenylthiocarhamido-2:6-^hydroxy- 
3-methylpyrimidine, 4-amiuo- 

(Traube), A., i, 1136. 

Fhenylthiocarbiinide, jo-bromo-, p- 
chloro-, and ^-iodo- (Dains, Brew¬ 
ster, and Olandek), A., i, 324. 


Phenylthiohydantoici wid, as a pre¬ 
cipitant for antim<jjy (LassibUR and 
Lassieur), A., ii, 

Phenylthiolacetio and 4-chloro- 
(Fahbwerke voRv Meister, Lu¬ 
cius, & BrOning). b 794. 
/3-Phenylthiol-j3-p|9nylpropioiiio acid 
(Arndt, Fleming, Soholz, and 
LOwensohn), A» b 826. 

$-Phenylthiolproponic acid (Arnut, 
Flemming, SoIolz, and LOwen¬ 
sohn), A., i, 82* 

£ - Phe nyl thiolpr ojionic acid, o-amino-, 
clilovoamino-, rfloronitro-, o-cyano-, 
o-hydroxy-, anl o-nitro-, and their 
derivatives (Ma ?jejr and Horst), A., i, 
844. 

Phenylthiopropioftmide (Kindler, 
Burghard, FiiNDORF, Dehn, Giese, 
and KOrding), b 569. 

/8- Phenylthioproponodimcthylamide 

(Kin dle n , Bm»H a up, Finndorf, 
Deiin, Giese, * nd KOrding), A., i, 
569. „ 

5-Phenylthiosemic, bazide-a-oarboxylic 
acid, ethyl esterj\l ?li0MM and Nehr- 
ing), A., i, 858.n* • 

Phenyl-m-tolyl gfiPhoxide, /nnitro- 
(Giua and JiUGG^O* A. 1 , i, 790. 

a-Phenyl-)3-;^tolyU t V 1 y^ hioCftrbftinid ! 

(Dains, Bi ikW J;, Blair, and 
Thompson), A., i, 63.*, 1 
)8-Phenyl-a-jt>-tolyl-a-ally'. hiocarbamide 
and p-bromo- (Dain^ Brews?! hr, 
Blair, and Thompson), A., i, 
83. 

Phenyl-o-w- and- 7 ?-tolylamta®*» 2j4:6-fri- 
nitro-3-amino- (Davies and James), 
A. i 552. 

# - Phenyl -^-tolylcarbamide'2'-sulphonic 

acid, potassium salt (Hcorr and 
Coiien), T., 8189. 
j8-Phenyl-j8-/^tolyl-a-ethyiP*®pto“ 
phenone (Albesco), A., b 42. 

3 - Pheny 1-5 -p - tolylidenerh®danine 
(Gendelman), A., i, 6(?5. 

Phenyl jo-tolyl ketone, semioxamazone 
(Wilson and Pickering), T., 396. 

Phenyl^tolylmethylaliylpboiphonium 

t/-bromocamphorsulph,o na t® , (Rad- 
cliffe and Brindley)* A., i, 263. 

jS-Phenyl-jS-p-tolyl-a-metPylpwpwphen- 

one (Albesco), A., i, 4& 

l-Phenyl-3-^-tolyl-5-plieioxymethyl- 

pyr&zole, 4-evano- /Benary and 
Hosenfeld), A., i, 38. | 

a-Phenyl-j8-/?-tolyl-a-propj anolt hiocarb- 

amide (Dains, Brew 1 stkr » B^air, 
and Thompson), A., i,/68. 
/3-Phenyl-a-p-tolyl-a-proi ianolthiocarb- 
amide (Dains, BnE\ irsTK *b Blair, 
and Thompson), A., i,/63. 
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£-Phenyl-£-^toIylpropiophenone (Al- 
besco), A., i, 42. 

l-Phenyl-8-p-tolylpyrasole-5-carboxylic 
told, 4-cyano- (Senary, Soenderqp, 
and Bennewitz), A., i, 574. 

l-Phenyl-8-p-tolylpyraiole-5-carboxy- 
phenylhydraside, 4-cyan o- (Benary, 
Sobnderop, and Bbnnbwitz), A., i, 
574. 

4-Phenyl-l:2:4-triazole, 3-hydroxy-5- 

thiol-, lead, and phenylhydrazine 
salts (Fromm and Kehrinu), A., i, 
858. 

3:5-btthio-, and its dibenzyl deriv¬ 
ative (Fromm, Layer, and Nerz), 
A., i, 1240. 

l-FhenyM:2:3-triasole-4-carboxylic 
acid, 5-amiuo-, 5-chioro-, and 5- 
hydroxy-, ethyl eaters (Dutt), T., 
269. 

5-hydroxy-, methyl ester, tautomerism 
of (Dexter, McCombie, and Scar¬ 
borough), T., 1234. 

l-Pbenyltriethylamine, and its meth- 
iodide (G. M. and R. Robinson), T , 
542. 

£-Phenyl-aaj8triethylpropiophenone 
(ACbesco), A., i, 42. 

Phenyltrimethylammonium bromide, bi¬ 
chloride, di-iodide, iodohromide, 
and iodochloride (McCombie and 
Reade), T., 149. 
chlorate (Izmailski), A., ii, 523. 
chloride iodo -mono- and -tri -chlorides 
(McCombie and Reade), T., 150. 
perhuides (McCombie and Reade), 
T., 141. 

Phenyltyrosine, dinitro-, and its ethyl 
ester (Abderhalden and Stix), A., 
i, 1030. 

Phenylnrethane-o-sulphonic acid, p- 

bromo-, potassium salt (Scott), T., 
3201. 

7 - Phenyl-n-valerio acid, and its acid 
chloride and nitrile (Mayer and 
Stamm), A., i, 803; (v. Braun nnd 
Stuckknsohmidt), A., i, 947. 

8- Phenylvalerylpiperidide (Staudinger 
and Muller), A., i, 363. 

a-Phenylvinylphosphinic acid, 0-brorao- 
(CoNANTand Coyne), A., i, 69. 

Fhenylxanthene, 3:6-cfo'hydroxy-9-0p-bi- 
nitro-, and its calcium salt and tetra - 
bromo-derivative (Downey and 
Lowy), A., i, 579. 

l-Phenyl-4-xanthyl-2:3-dimethylpyr- 

Imidone (Dornier and Martinet), 
A., i, 853. 

Phlobatannins in plants (Jonesco), A., 
i, 77. 

Phloroglueinoldiphenein (Dutt), T., 
227. 


Pliormidium persicimm , phycoeryfchrin 
in (Wille), A., i, 277. 

Phosgene. See Carbonyl ohloride. 

• Phosphates. See under Phosphorus. 

Phosphato-metal adds, complex (Dedi), 
A., ii, 81. 

Phosphatopentammineoobalt, and its 

hydrogen phosphate (Duff), T., 568, 
671. 

Phosphonium compounds, quaternary, 
resolution of (Radoliffb and Brind¬ 
ley), A., i, 263. 

Phosphorescence caused by active 
nitrogen (Krepelka), A., ii, 598. 

Phosphoric and Phosphorous adds. See 

under Phosphorus. 

Phosphorus, ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum of (Purvis), A., ii, 
52°. 

luminescence of (Rayleiqh), A., ii, 
755. 

allotropy of (Stock), A., ii, 67. 
black (Hall), A., ii, 156. 
red, discovery of (Windf.rlich),.A., 
ii, 406. 

slow oxidation of (Gilchrist), A., ii, 

636 . 

reaction on heating potassium cyanide 
with (Ellis and Gibbiks), A., i, 
904. 

use of, in gas analysis (Holmes), A., 
ii, 332. 

metabolism of. See Metabolism. 

Phosphorus alloys with carbon and iron 
(Konstantinov), A., ii, 422. 

Phosphorus compounds in blood of 
children (Anderson), A., i, 
502. 

in blood-serum (Kramer and How¬ 
land), A., i, 71. 

in rickets (Howland and Kramer), 
A.,i, 418. 

in «erum and plasma (Tolstoi), A., i, 
504. 

Phosphorus penfobromide, electrolysis of 
bromine solutions of (Plotnikov), 
A., ii, 370. 

bromides, compounds of, with alkyl 
and aluminium bromides (Plotni¬ 
kov), A., i, 430. 

tr /chloride, preparation of, from 
calcium phosphates (Budnikov and 
Shilov), A., ii, 768. 
pinlochloride, action of, on octa- 
acetylraaltose (Brigl and Mistelk), 
A., i, 442. 

halides, additive compounds of (Con- 
ant and Coyne), A., i, 69; (Con- 
ant, Braverman, and Hussey), 
A., i, 264; (COKANT, WALLING- 
ford, and Gandheker), A., i, 
498. 
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^ dehydrating action of, on ethyl 
alcohol and ether (Balareff), 
A., i, 287. # 

action of water on (Rakuzin and 
Arseniev), A., ii, 237. 

estimation of, in soils (Ravenna), A., 
ii, 334. 

Phosphoric acid, equilibrium of ferric 
oxide, water, and (Carter and 
Hartshorne), T., 2223. 
fixation of, by soils (Fraps), A., i, 
1167 ; (Lkmmermann and Fre- 
senius), A., i, 1276. 
organically-combined, bacterial re¬ 
duction of (Barrensoheen and 
Beckh-Widmanstetter), A., i, 
1166. 

metabolism. See Metabolism, 
neutralisation of, by calcium hydr¬ 
oxide (Wendt and Clarke), A., 
ii, 417. 

detection of, in milk (Kling and 
Lassieur), A., ii, 605. 
estimation of, microchemical lv 

(Kuhn), A., ii, 696. 
estimation of, by the sulphate- 
molybdate method (Beckley and 
Marais), A., ii, 786. 
estimation of, in blood and feces 
(Giiote), A., ii, 655. 
estimation of, in soils (Bischoff 
and March and), A., ii, 786. 

Phosphates, change of reaction in 
conversion of, into pyro- and 
meta-phosphates (Mursch- 
jiauseu), A., ii, 563. 
effect of, on carbohydrate metabolism 
(Elias and Low; Elias, 
Popescu-Inotesti, and Rado- 
slav), A., i, 976. 

distribution of, in soils (Leoncini 
and Rogai), A., i, 1167. 
mixtures of tartrates and, as buffer 
solutions (Simon and Zivy), A., 
ii, 175. 

estimation of, volumetrically (Bury), 
A., ii, 37. 

estimation of, in fertilisers (Robert¬ 
son and Dickinson), A., ii, 252. 

Orthophosphoric acid, solid, electrical 
conductivity of (Rabinovitsoh), 
A., ii, 822. 

molecular compounds of ethyl ether 
aid (Rabinovitsoh and Jakub- 
sohn), A., i, 1172. 

Jffetaphosphoric acid, hydration of 
(Pessel), A., ii, 396. 

Pyrophosphoric acid, hydration of 
(Pessel), A., ii, 396. 

Tetraphosphorio acid, preparation of 
(Rakuzin and Arseniev), A.,ii,237. 


Phosphorus 

Phosphorous acid, reaction between 
iodine and (Mitohell), T. v 2241. 
estimation of, volumetrically, in 
presence of phosphoric acid 
(Wingler), A., ii, 606. 
Hypophosphorous add, studies on 
(Mitchell), T., 629. 

Phosphorus organio compounds 
in soils (Auten), A., i, 1276. 
Phosphorio acid, ci/c/ohexanyl ester, 
and its salts (Komatsu and Kuma¬ 
moto), A., i, 205. 

Phosphorous acid, esters (Boyd and 
Chignell), T., 813. 

Phosphorus estimation 
estimation of (Lundell and Hoff¬ 
man), A., ii, 86, 251. 
estimation of, volumetrioally, with 
methylene-blue (Thornton and 
Elderdioe), A., ii, 334. 
estimation of, in light aluminium 
alloys (Losana and Rossi), A., ii, 
696. 

organic, estimation of, gravimetrically 
(Jones and Perkins), A., ii, 432. 
estimation of, in vanadium ores 
(Krierel), A., ii, 252. 

Phosphoryl chloride, preparation of 
(Vanscheidt and Tolstopiatov), 
A., ii, 559. 

Phosphosalicylic aoid, methyl ester 
(Gautrelet), A., i, 796. 

Phosphotungstates (Kehrmann and 
Mellet), A., ii, 77, 497. 
analysis of (Mellet), A., ii, 679. 

Phosphotungstic-phosphomolybdio re¬ 
agent, reaction of proteins with 
(Levine), A., ii, 44. 

Photo-azides (Angeli and Pieroni), 
A., i, 613. 

Photocatalysis (Baly, Heilbron, and 
Stern), T., 185. 

Photochemical decomposition of solids 
(Noyes), A., ii, 451. 
equivalence Jaw (Kuhn), A., ii, 815. 
apjdication of, to dilute solutions 
(Guttes), A., ii, 278. 
application of, to dry plates (Eo- 
uert and Noddaok), A., ii, 626. 
processes, mechanism of (Weigert), 
A., ii, 8; (Coehn and Tramm), 
A., ii, 206; (Coehn and Jung), 
A., ii, 206. 

reactions, theory of (Nbrnst and 
Noddaok), A., ii, 626. 
influence of drying on (Tramm), 
A., ii, 716. 

kinetics of (Wegschiider),* A., ii, 
49 ; (Lazarev), A., ii, 698. 
temperature coefficient of (Tolman), 
A., ii, 813. 
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Photochemical reactions and Einstein’s 
law (Wiigert), A., ii, 861. 
with chlorine (Weigbrt), A., ii, 818. 
in jellies (Beneath and Schaff- 
ganz), A., ii, 50. 

studies (Plotnikov), A., ii, 451 ; 
(NoYE8andKouPBRMAN),A.,ii, 527. 

Fhotoohemistry and fluorescence (Le- 
vaillant), A., ii, 597. 
of unstable substances (Bowen), T., 
1199. 

Photoelectric properties and chemical 
combination (Gulden and Poiil), 
A., ii, 528. 

sensitivity (Ooblbntz), A., ii, 280. 

Photographic developer, new (Chris¬ 
tiansen), A., i, 1093. 
films, cause of the darkening of 
(Rumpf), A., ii, 208. 
plates, dry, application of the photo¬ 
chemical equivalence law to (Eo- 
QERT&nd Noddack), A.,ii, 526. 

Photography, applications of, to chem¬ 
istry (Jolibois), A., ii, 363. 

Photo-luminesoenoe, action of red aud 
infra-red radiations on (Curie), A., 

i, 812. 

Photosynthesis, action of light of 
various colours on (Lubimenko), 
A., ii, 716. 

effect of traces of chemical compounds 
on (Bose), A., i, 1043. 
of amines (Snow and Stone), T., 
1509. 

plant respiration and (Spoehr and 
McGee), A., i, 988. 

Phototropy (Hkilbron, Hudson, and 
Huikh), T., 2273. 

of sulphides (Rodriguez Mourelo), 
A., ii, 109. 

Phthalaldehyde (Seekles), A., i, 931. 

iaoPhthalaldehyde, compound from inter¬ 
action of benzidine and (Adams, 
Bullock, and Wilson), A., i, 879. 
cb loro-derivatives (Cassella & Co)., 
A., i, 800. 

Phthalatodipentammineeobaltic nitrate 
(Duff), T., 568. 

Phthalatopentamminecobaltie nitrate 
(Duff), T., 669. 

Phthaleins, detection of (Calvert), A., 

ii, 97. 

Phthalio acid, ethyl ester, detection of 
(Calvert), A., ii, 97 ; (An¬ 
drew), A., ii, 663. 
detection of, in brandy (Eilles), 
A., ii, 796. 

Phthalio add, 8- and 4-nitro- prepar¬ 
ation of (Ingold and Pigoott), T., 
1499. 

iwPhthalic aoid, 2:6-<2ichloro-, methyl 
ester(PoLLAK and Rudioh), A., i, 27. 


tsoPhthalic aoid, m-iodo-, esters (Burton 
and Kenner), T., 1044. 

Phthalide derivatives, stability of the 
lactone ring of, to hydrazine (Tep- 
pema), A., i, 256. 

Phthalide, 5 -amino-,' acetyl derivative 
(Teppbma), A., i, 257. 

5-bromo-, and 5-chloro- (Tkppema), 
A., i, 258. 

Phthalimide, potassium derivative, in¬ 
teraction of 0j8'-dichlorodiethyl sul¬ 
phide, sulphone, and aulphoxide with 
(Cashmore and MoCombie), T., 2884. 

4* Phthalimidoacety 1-2:8:5- trimethyl- 
pyrrole (Fischer and Zerweck), A., 
i, 366. 

7-Phthalimido-0-hydroxybutyronitrile 
(Tomita), A., i, 190. 

Phthalimidomethoxyaoetio aoid ether 
(Hopkins), A., i, 340. 

Phthalimidomethyl ethers (Hopkins), 
A., i, 340. 

7)i - and p-Phthalimidophenyloarbazoles 

(G. and M. de Montmollin), A., i, 
373. 

Phthalon-2-anilic aoid, and its aniline 
salt (Kuroda ami Perkin), T., 2107. 

Phthalonic acid, derivatives of (Kuroda 
and Perkin), T,, 2094. 

Phthalyldisalicylic acids, esters of 
(Kaufmann), A., i, 796. 

Phthalyl-leuoauramine, and its carbine >1 
and dmitro- (Bogekt and Ruder- 
man), A., i, 32. 

Phthalylphenylhydrazide, enantiotrop- 
ism oi (Ishikawa), A., i, 863. 

Phycoerythrin in Myxophyceec ( Wille), 
A.,i, 277. 

Physiological processes, effect of high 
altitudes on (Barcroft), A., i, 501. 

Physostigmine. See Eserine. 

Phytochemical reduction (Neuberg and 
Reinfurth), A., i, 987. 

Pioramide, compounds of, with hydro¬ 
carbons (Efremov), A., i, 562. 

Picric acid, molecular conductivity of, 
in methyl alcohol (Bjerrum and 
Zechmeister), A., i, 646. 
freezing-point curve of the mixture, 
triuitrophenylmethylnitroamineand 
(Taylor and Rinkenbach), A., i, 
1193. 

freezing-point curve of mixtures of 
trinitrotoluene and (Taylor and 
Rinkenraoh), A., i, 909. 
compounds of, with hydrocarbons 
(Efremov), A., i, 651. 
potassium and sodium salts, detection 
of, microscopically (Justin-Muel- 
ler), A., ii, 656. 

estimation of sulphuric acid in (Pat¬ 
terson and Moudgild, A., ii, 505. 

43 * 
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picric acid, m-chloro-, salts of (Secklbs), 

A., i, 237. 

Picryl chloride, compounds of, with 
hydrocarbons (Efremov), A., i,j552. 
sulphide, equilibrium of trinitro- 
anisole with (Ohaumeil and 
Thomas), A., i, 673. 
equilibrium in the system, tolite 
. and (Roche and Thomas), A., i, 
326. 

Picrylhydroxylamine, and its derivatives 
(Borsche), A., i, 1091. 

Pierylmcthylnitroamine. SeeNitramine. 

Pieio-ohemical studies (Moesveld), A., 
ii, 142, 740, 746; (Cohen, Voller, 
and Moesveld), A., ii, 386; (Cojjen 
and Moesveld ; Cohen, Ishikawa, 
and Moesveld), A., ii, 537. 

Pigments from bacteria, constitution of 
(McOombie and Scarborough), T., 
3279. 

of skin (Brahn and Schmidtmann ; 
Lignac), A., i, 980. 

Pike. See Esox Indus. 

Piloearpio acid, nitro- (Max and Michel 
Polonovski), A., i, 62. 

n- and fso-Pilooarpic acids, 7 -chloro-, 
ethyl and methyl esters and their 
nitrates (Max and Michel Polonov¬ 
ski), A., i, 129. 

fjo-Pilocarpinanil, and its salts 
(Max and Michel Polonovski), A., 
i, 130. 

n- and wo-Pilocarpine, isomerism of 
(Max and Michel Polonovski), 
A., i, 130. 

n- and iso-Pilooarpine, nitro- (Max and 
Michel Polonovski), A., i, 52. 

Pilocarpine series (Max and Michel 
Polonovski), A., i, 52, 129, 130. 

(2-Pimario acid, and its derivatives 
(Ruzioka and Balas), A., i, 818. 

Pimelio acid, a-amino- and a-bromo- 
7 -hydroxy-, and 7 -hydroxy-, and their 
derivatives (Leuchb and Nagel), A., 
i, 89. 

Pinacol-pinaoolin transformation, 

mechanism of (Ingold), T., 1706. 

Pinacolin transformations (Tiffeneau 
and Levy), A., i, 213; (Meerwkin 
and Schafer), A., i, 324. 

Pinaeols, preparation of, from a-hydr- 
oxymethyl ketones (Locquin and 
Wouseng), A., i, 433 . 

Pinane (Lipp), A., i, 1214. 
and nitro- (Nametkin), A„ i, 692. 

Pine lignin. See Lignin. 

Pine 0 $, constituents of (Pigulevski), 
A., i, 815. 

Caucasian (Pigulevski and Niki¬ 
tina), A., i, 817. 

2-meuthone in (Gill), A., i, 1104. 


Pine resin, acids of (Ruzioka and 
Sohinz ; Ruzioka and Balas), A., i, 
818. 

Pinene, from Spanish turpentine 
(Madinaveitia), A., i, 235. 
separation of optical antipodes of 
(Dupont and Des albres), A., i, 812. 
action of fuller’s earth on (Venable), 
A., i, 474. 

reaction of hydrogen cyanide with, 
under the electric discharge 
(Franoesconi and Ciurlo), A.,1, 
1022 . 

reactions distinguishing nopinene 
from (Dupont and Brus), A., i, 984. 
action of phosphorus pentachloride on 
(Bert), A., ii, 812. 

a-Pinene, reaction of sulphuric acid with 
(Ono), A., i, 1022. 

Pinenes, fractionation of, from turpent- 
ines (Dupont and Desalbres), A., i, 
1215. 

a- and 0-Pinenes (Pakiselle), A., i, 
475. 

Pinocamph&ne (Nametkin and Jarzrv), 
A., i, 588 ; (Nametkin), A., i, 811. 

Pinocamphone hydrazone (Nametkin 
and Jarzev), A., i, 588 ; (Nametkin), 
A., i, 811. 

Pinus cembra , constituents of the oil 
from (Pigulevski), A., i, 886. 

Pinus excelsa , essential oil from (Simon- 
sen and Rau), A., i, 48 ; (Simonsen), 
A., i, 935. 

Pinus Oerardiana , oleo-resin from 
(Simonsen), A., i, 935. 

Pinus khasya , essential oil from (Simon- 
kkn and Rau), A., i, 47. 

Pinus longifolia , Indian turpentine from 
(Simonsen and Rau), T., 649; 
(Simonsen), T., 2642. 

Piperazine hydroferrocyanide (Cum- 
ming), T., 2457. 

aquochromitetra- and pentathiocyan- 
ates (Scagli arini and Tartarini), 
A., i, 1225. 

Piperazine-1:4-di-£-propionic aeid, di¬ 
hydrochloride (Mannich and Ganz), 
A.,i, 21. 

Piperazine-1 -propionic-4-wosuecinic 
acid (Mannich and Ganz), A., i, 21. 

Piperidides, replacement of pipeline in 
popper by (Staudinoer ana Schneid¬ 
er), A., i, 361 ; (Staudinger and 
MDller), A., i, 363. 

Piperidine, photosynthesis of (Baly, 
Heilbron, and Stern), T., 188. 
aquochromipentathiocyauate and 
chromihexathiocyanate (Scagli- 
arini and Tartarini), A., i, 1225 
hydroferrocyanide (Gumming), T. 
2457. 
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2- Piperidinobenioic aoid, 5-nitro- 
(Tuttle), A., i, 1012. 

Piperidino-l-carbodithionic acid, triaryl- 
methyl esters, dissociation of ( Blicke), 
A., i, 364. 

o-Piperidino)37-diphenylpropan*7-one, 
and its salts (Mannich and Lammer¬ 
ing), A., i, 45. 

5-Piperidino-3-ethoxyacridine, and its 
hydrochloride (Farbwerke vorm. 
Meister, Lucius, & Burning), A., 
i, 1130. 

& - Piperidino-1 -ethoxyte tr ahy dr o - 
naphthalene (v. Braun, Braunsdorf, 
and Kirschbaum), A,, i, 105. 

Piper idinoe thy 1 p-anisyl ketone, and 
its derivatives (Mannich and Lam- 
mering), A., i, 44. 

/3-Piperidinoethyl 3:4-dimethoxyphenyl 
ketone, and its derivatives (Mannich 
and Lammering), A., i, 45. 

/S-Piperidinoethylphenylcarbinol, and 
its derivatives (Mannich and Lam¬ 
mering), A., i, 44. 

0-Piperidinoethyl phenyl ketone, and its 
derivatives (Mannich and Lammer¬ 
ing), A., i, 44. 

jS-Piperidinoethyl-jS-tefrahydronaphthyl 
ketone, and its derivatives (Mannich 
and Lammering), A., i, 45. 

p-Piperidinomethylbensoic acid, benzyl 
ester hydrochloride (Hoffmann-La 
Roche & Co.), A., i, 925. 

Piperidinomethyltartronio acid (Man- 
Nicn and Bauroth), A., i, 22. 

j9-Piperidino-a-2-phenyl-4-quinolyl- 
ethanol (Society of Chemical In¬ 
dustry in Basle), A., i, 149. 

/8 - Piperidino woprop y 1 ^-anisyl ketone, 
and its derivatives (Mannich ami 
Lammering), A., i, 44. 

1- and -2-Piperidinotetrahydro- 
naphthalenes, and their salts (v. 
Braun, Braunsdorf, and Kiksch- 
baum), A., i, 106. 

2-Piperidone, 3-amino-, benzoyl deriv¬ 
ative (Thomas, Kapfhammer, and 
Flabciientragkk), A., i, 51. 

4-Piperidones, substituted, action of 
hydrogen chloride and of methyl 
iodide on (Petrenko-Kritschknko, 
Putiata, and Cf andelman), A, i, 
480. 

Piperldone-8-carboxylic aoid, 3-bromo- 
5-hydroxy-, lactone (Traube, Joiiovv, 
and Tefohl), A., i, 1071. 

0 - Piperidy lbutyronitrile (Bru yla ni h), 
A., i, 764. 

Piperidyl-A r -ethylcarbamic aoid, phenyl- 
ethyl ester, and its hydrochloride 
(Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 1091. * 


Piperine, pepper taste of (Rheinbqldt), 

A., i, 700. 

replacement of, in pepper, by piper- 
idides (Staijdinger and Schneid¬ 
er), A., i, 361; (Staudinger and 
MOller), A., i, 368, 

Piperitone (Read and Smith), T., 
2267. 

exti action of, from essential oils (Read 
and Smith), A., i, 936. 
reduction of (Hughesdon, Smith, and 
Read), T., 2916. 

riZ-Piperitone-a- and -0-hydroxylamino- 
oximes (Head and Smith), T., 2272. 

Piperonylidenethebainone (Gulland and 
Robinson), T., 1004. 

1 - Piper ony 1 6:7 -methylenedi oxy- 8:4-di- 
hydroxwquinoline-3-carboxylic aoid, 
methyl ester, and its hydvochloride 
(Society of Chemical Industry in 
Basle), A., i, 371. 

£-Piper ony lpropionio aoid, a-amino-, 
benzoyl derivative (Society of 
Chemical Industry in Basle), A., 

i, 071. 

Pipette, explosion, a new (Tiddy), A., 

ii, 694. 

Pitanga. See Eugtnia pHanga . 

Pituitary body, growth-controlling sub¬ 
stance from (Robertson), A., i, 
508. 

active principles of (Dudley), A., i, 
629. 

Placenta, hormone of the, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Frankel and Fonda), A., i, 
1257. 

Placental transmission (Bogert and 
Plass), A., i, 974 ; (Plass and Tomp¬ 
kins), A., i, 975. 

Plantago psyllium , seeds of, as pro¬ 
tective colloid (Gutbier, Huber, and 
Eckert), A., ii, 393. 

Plants, chemistry of (Tool), A., i, 990 ; 
(Aszkenazy), A., i, 1044. 
absorption of ions by (Hoagland and 
Davis), A., i, 1272. 
synthesis of acid amides in (Smirnov), 
A., i, 636. 

effect of ammonium sulphate on 
the growth of, and on the avail¬ 
ability of iron (Jones and Shive), 
A., i, 1043. 

amylase in (SjOberg), A., i, 275. 
effect of light on assimilation of (War¬ 
burg and Neoelein), A., ii, 718. 
assimilation of electrolytes by (PrAt), 
A., i, 636. 

assimilation of calcium by (Hunt and 
Winter), A., i, 1271. 
assimilation of calcium, aluminium, and 
iron phosphates by (Brioux), A., i, 
79. 
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Flint!, assimilation of lead by ( H evesy), 
A., i, 1160. 

synthesis and degradation of aspara¬ 
gine in (Prianisohnikov), A., i, 
278. 

colloids in (SamRc and Isajevic), A., 
i, 18. 

action of hexamethylenetetramine on 
the growth of (Blanok, Geilmann, 
and Giesbckb), A., i, 171. 
incrustive substances in (Schmidt, 
Gbisler, Arndt, and Ihlow), A., 
i, 274 ; (Schmidt and Miermaster), 
A., i, 884. 

effect of manganese on the growth of 
(MoHargue), A., i, 1160. 
availability of mineral matter for 
(Comber), A„ i, 79. 
nitrogen metabolism of (Pbianischni- 
kov), A., i, 426. 

mechanism of oxidation in (Gal¬ 
lagher), A., i, 1169. 
peroxydase in (Palladin and Mans- 
kaja), A., i, 427. 

effect of potassium on the structure 
and development of (Weiszmann), 
A., i, 635. 

orthoclase as a source of potassium for 
(Haley), A., i, 888. 
respiration in (Fernandes ; Lyon ; 

Smith), A., i, 1270. 
effect of chloroform on respiration of 
(Ray), A., i, 520. 

respiration of, and photosynthesis 
(Spcehr and McGee), A., i, 988. 
action of salt solutions on (Iljin), A., 
l, 172. 

effect of salts on the synthesis and 
destruction of starch in (Iljin), 
A., i, 172. 

soil solution and growth of (Tijlai- 
kov), A., i, 992. 

effect of titanium compounds on the 
growth of (N&meo and KAfc), A., i, 
1161. 

occurrence of urease in (Armstrong), 
A., i, 1275. 

green, constituents of (Franzen and 
Helwkrt), A., i, 77, 520, 637 ; 
(Franzen and Keyssner), A., i, 
427,1045 ; (Franzen andOsTER- 
tag), A., i, 636; (Franzen and 
Kaiser), A., i, 1045. 
assimilation of carbon dioxide and 
formaldehyde by(SABALiTscnKA), 
A., i, 76. 

iron-chlorosis in, caused by man- 
ganese (Rippkl), A., i, 11*60. 
higher, assimilation of ammonia by 
(Prianisohnikov), A., i, 1159. 
action of hexamethylenetetramine 
on (E. and G. Nicolas), A., i, 77. 


Plant!, higher, effect of sulphur dioxide 
on respiration of (Stoklasa, Sebor, 
Zdobnioky, and Nekola), A., i, 
523. 

Japauese, chemistry of (Nakamura), 
A., i, 1046 ; (Komatsu andUEDA), 
A., i, 1274. 

leguminous, increase in root nodules of 
(Werner), A., i, 1046. 
estimation of hydrocyanic acid in 
(Kohn-Abrest and Ricardoni), 
A., ii, 889. 

Plant cells, permeability of (Raber), 
A., i, 1272, 1273, 1274 ; (Brooks), 
A., i, 1273. 

formation of fat in (HAEHNand Kint- 
tof), A., i, 426. 

inorganic ions in the sap of (Hoag- 
land and Davis), A., i, 882. 
effect of organic substances on the 
formation of starch in (Maige) A., 

i, 989. 

action of saponins on (Boas), A., i, 
273. 

Plant extracts, effect of, on blood sugar 
(Thallinner and Perry), A., i, 967. 

Plant products, sublimation of (Vieho- 
ever), A., ii, 535. 

Plant tissues, effect of desiccation on 
carbohydrates in (Link and Torr- 
ingham), A., ii, 265. 
formation of vitamin-A in (Coward), 
A., i, 521. 

estimation of nitric nitrogen and total 
nitrogen in (Gullaghkr), A., ii, 
334. 

estimation of starch in (Denny), A., 

ii, 95. 

Plasmodia, composition of protoplasm of 
(Lepe^chkin), A., i, 990. 

Plaster of Paris, setting of (Jolibois and 
Chassevent), A., ii, 565. 

Platinum, native, structure of (Schrmt- 
schuschny), A., ii, 502. 
valency of, in mercaptan compounds 
(Ray), T., 133. 

Z-series spectrum of (Rogers), A., ii, 

200 . 

electromotive polarisation of (Pamfi- 
lov), A., ii, 606. 

colloidal, preparation of (Gutbier and 
Zweigle), A., ii, 60. 
catalytic reduction with (Lochte 
and Bailey), A., i, 906. 

Platinum bases (platinammines) (Tsch- 
ugaev, Grigorieva, and Tscher- 
niaev), A., ii, 499. 

Platinum oxide, preparation of, and its 
catalytic action (Adams and 
Shriner), A., ii, 773. 
catalytic action of (Carothers and 
Adams), A., ii, 310. 
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Platinum organic compounds:— 
Platinum bases ( platinammines) 
(Schleicher, Henkel, and Spies), 
A., i, 1120. 

Platinum estimation:— 

estimation of, with thiocyanates 
(Ivanov), A., ii, 263. 

Platinum black, hydrogenation of aide* 
hydes and ketones by means of 
(Faillebin), A., i, 92. 
catalytic oxidations with (Cusmano), 
A., i, 586. 

Poisoning, acid (Loewy and MAnzer), 
A., i, 421. 

chloroform (Underhill and Kapsi- 
now), A., i, 421. 

by methyl alcohol (Rief), A., i, 734. 
in relation to acidosis (Loewy and 
MttNZER), A., i, 421. 

Polarisation of eleutiodes (Verschaf- 
felt), A., ii, 116, 369. 
of double bonds (Lapworth and 
Robinson), A., ii, 849. 

Polarity, influence of the atomic nucleus 
on (Henstock), A., ii, 233. 
induced alternate, octet theory of 
(Fraser and Humphries), A., ii, 
627. 

in relation to the tautomeric hydro¬ 
gen theory (Allsop and Kenner), 
T., 2296. 

Polonium, radioactive constant of 
(Maracinkanu), A., ii, 529. 
precipitation of, along with bismuth 
hydroxide (Kscher), A., ii, 602. 

Polyaoenaphthylene, and bromo-(DziE- 
wonhki and Olehiowna), A., i, 
776. 

a/foPolyacenaphthylene (Dziew6nbk i 
and Olesiowna), A., i, 776. 

Polyoyelio compounds, chemistry of, in 
relation to their howocyclic unsatur¬ 
ated isomerides (Ino.old, Seeley, 
and Thorpe), T., 853: (Grimwood, 
Inoold, and Thorpe), T., 3303. 

Polygmnm hydropiper , constituents of 
(Bielecki and Lieberman), A., i, 
991. 

Polyguaiacylsilioon(PHARMACEUTiscHK 

Industrie, G. m. b. 11., and Hau- 
schka), A., i, 80. 

Polymerisation (Lebedev, An dr ee vski, 
and Matiubchkina), A., i, 770. 

Polypeptides, resolution of (Abderhal- 
den and Goto), A., i, 1069; 
(Abderhalden and Alker), A., i, 
1071. 

compounds of normal salts with amino- 
acids and (Pfeiffer), A., i, 308. 

Polypeptide hydantoins. synthesis of 
(Hahn, Kelley, ana Schaeffer), 
A, i, 487. 


Polysaccharides (Kar&er and Smir¬ 
nov), A., i, 122; (KABRSuand Joos), 
A., i, 541; (Karrer), A., i, 685 ; 
(Karrer, Joos, and Staub), A., i, 
1182 ; (Karrer and Fioroni), A., 
ii, 460. 

constitution of (Irvine and Hirst), 
T., 518; (Komatsu, Inoue, and 
Nakai), A., i, 1181. 
action of dry hydrogen bromide on 
(Hibbert and Hill), A., i, 184. 

Polysulphides, organic (Hiding and 
Thomas), T., 8271. 

Polythionie aeids. See under Sulphur. 

Pongamia glabra , oil from the seeds 
of (Desai, Sudborouqh, and Wat¬ 
son), A., i, 995. 

Poppy, Indian. See Papaver somni- 
ferum . 

Porcelain slip, effect of addition of 
substances to (Klekman), A., ii, 226. 

Porphyrins, natural (Schumm), A., i, 
631 ; (Fischer and Schaumann ; 
Fischer and Hilgbb), A., i, 964 ; 
(Fischer and Schneller), A., i, 
1244. 

Posidonia, chemistry of the fibre of 
(Earl), T., 3223. 

Potass&mide, equilibrium of mixtures of 
Rodamide and (Kraus and Cut), A., 
ii, 320. 

Potassium, absorption spectrum of (Mc¬ 
Lennan and AiNslik ; Narayan 
and Gunnayya), A., ii, 367. 
multiple lines in the spectrum of 
(Nisskn), A., ii, 671. 
ionised, spectra of, and of argon 
(Zeeman and Dik), A., ii, 670. 
positive ray analysis of (Dempster), 
A., ii, 413. 

transport number of (Schneider and 
Braley), A., ii, 456. 
interaction of ethyl acetate and 
(ScHEIBLER,ZlBGNKB, and PEFFER), 
A.,i, 82. 

Potassium compounds, effect of, on the 
structure and development of plants 
(MoHargub), A., i, 636. 

Potassium salts, density of dilute 
solutions of (Hartley and Bar¬ 
rett), T. f 398. 

absorption of, by animal cells 
(Stanton), A., i, 508. 
nutritive value of (Miller), A., i, 
414. 

pharmacology of (Kqsenmann), A., 
i, 983. 

Potassium ammonioaluminate and 
ammoniomauganite (Bergstrom), 
A., ii, 31. 

carbonate, solubility of, in water 
(Rubcov), A., ii, 415. 
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Potassium carbonate, solubility in the 
system, sodium chlorate and 
(Iljinski), A., ii, 562. 
action of, on lead glass (Richmond), 
A., ii, 687. 

chlorate, decomposition of (Brown, 
Burrows, and McLaughlin), A., 
ii, 561. 

promoters in the decomposition of 
(Neville), A., ii, 857. 
oxygen-generating mixture with 
(udaka), A., ii, 556. 
reduction of, by ferrous sulphate 
(Hersohkowitsch), A., ii, 25. 

perchlorate, decomposition of, and its 
catalysis by feme oxide (Otto and 
Fry), A., ii, 474. 

chloride, deposits at Solikamsk 
(Kurnakov, Beloglazov, and 
Schmatko), A., ii, 246. 
velocity of formation of (Abel), A., 
ii, 745. 

equilibrium of ammonium nitrate 
and (Perman and Saunders), 
T., 841. 

equilibria in the system, calcium 
chloride, magnesium chloride, 
water, and (Lee and Egerton*), 
T., 706. 

solidification of magnesium chloride, 
barium chloride, and (Valentin), 
A., ii, 73. 

chloride and nitrate, equilibrium of 
calcium chloride and nitrate, water, 
and (Barbaudy), A., ii, 621. 

cupric chlorite (Levi and Cipollone), 
A., ii, 492. 

cliloroiridiate, decomposition of 
(Gire), A., ii, 162. 

chloropalladite and chloroplatinite, 
crystal structure of (Dickinson), 
A., ii, 25. 

lluoborate and permanganate, iso¬ 
morphism of (Zambonini), A., ii, 
7 °. 

hydrogen fluoride, crystal structure 
of (Bozorth), A., ii, 758. 

hydride, preparation of (Baiidwell), 
A., ii, 20. 

hydroxide, formation of, from potas¬ 
sium carbonate and lime (Bud¬ 
nikov and Syrkin), A., ii, 
634. 

activity coefficients of ions of 
(Knobel), A., ii, 116. 
transport numbers of, in aqueous 
solution (Knobel, Worcester, 
and Briggs), A., ii, 119. 

hydrosulphide, hydrolysis of (Was- 
astjerna), A., ii, 625. 

iodide, equilibrium of lead iodide and 
(Demassieux), A., ii, 565. 


Potassium iodide, reaction between 
hypochlorites and (Kolthoff), 
A.,ii, 176. 

estimation of (Mattiies and 
Scrutz), A., ii, 433. 

Miodide, Rontgen ray structure of 
(Clark aud Duane), A., ii, 
S56. 

permanganate, electrolytic preparation 
of (Grube and Metzger), A., ii, 
319. 

photochemistry of (Rideal and 
Nourish), A., ii, 362, 450. 
oxidation of phenyl-fatty acids by 
alkaline (Prshevalski), A., i, 
567. 

preparation and use of standard 
solutions of (Bruhns), A., ii, 
658. 

stability of solutions of, and their 
standardisation (Hackl), A., ii, 
42. 

nitrate, equilibrium of lead nitrate, 
water, and (Glasrtone and 
Saunders), T., 2184. 
freezing-point curves for mixtures 
of sodium nitrate and (Briscoe 
and Madgin), T., 1608 ; (Madgin 
and Briscoe), T., 2914. 

^roxide, interaction of, with ice and 
with dilute sulphuric acid (Hawley 
and Sand), T., 2891. 

platinocyauide, equilibrium of, with 
water and with lithium platino* 
cyanide (Terrky and Jolly), T., 
2217. 

sulphate, equilibrium of ammonium 
nitrate and (Perm an and 
Howells), T., 2128. 
sol ability of magnesium sulphate 
and (Levi), A., ii, 758. 

aluminium sulphate, dilatometric 
experiments with (Ivanova), A., 
ii, 295. 

persulphate, pieparation of (Fighter 
and Humpert), A., ii, 562. 
reduction of, by radium rays 
(Kailan), A., ii, 601. 

?rto?i 0 sulphide, hydrolysis of (Wasast- 
jerna). A., ii, 625. 

persulphide, action of, on alkyl 
halides (Riding and Thomas). T., 
3271. 

sulphite and hydrogen sulphite, action 
of formaldehyde on (Estalella), 
A.,i, 181. 

pofythionates, constitution and heats 
of formation of (Martin and Metz), 
A., ii, 759. 

Potassium organic compounds :— 

arylsulphoniodoamides (Roberts), T., 
849. 
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Potassium organic compounds- 

cobalti-, curomi-, fern-, and ferro- 
cyanides, dissociation of (Burrows), 
T., 2028. 

ferrieyanide, electrolytic precipitation 
with (Kolthoff), A., ii, 256, 260. 
ferrocyanide, photoelectric activity of 
(Poole), A., ii, 363. 
use of, in analysis (Porlezza), A., 
ii, 503. 

detection of (Cole), A., ii, 703. 
methyl sulphate, action of, on mono- 
carboxylic acids (Simon), A., i, 290. 

Potassium detection, estimation, and 
separation 

detection of (Outtioa), A., ii, 497. 
detection and estimation of, with 
sodium 3-chloro*5*nitro-m-toluene- 
sulphonate (H. and W. Davies), 
T., 2976. 

estimation of (Pozzi-Escot), A., ii, 
507 ; (Morris), A., ii, 698. 
estimation of, as alum (de la Paulle), 
A., ii, 181. 

. estimation of, by the use of bismuth 
sodium thiosulphate (Cuisinier), 
A., ii, 38. 

estimation of, with sodium cobalti- 
nitrite (Clerfeyt), A., ii, 181. 
estimation of, by Przibylla’s sodium 
hydrogen tai trate method ( Huber l), 
A., ii, 181. 

estimation of, volumetrically (Bulli 
and Fernandes), A., ii, 507. 
estimation of, in human blood (Mirkin 
and Druskin), A., ii, 507. 
estimation of, in insoluble silicates 
(Green), A., ii, 255. 
estimation of, in soils (Bischoff and 
Marchand), A., ii, 786 . 
estimation of, and its separation from 
sodium (Smith), A., ii, 789. 

Potatoes, sweet cooked, maltose in 
(Gore), A., i, 1163. 
analysis of (BSmeji and Mattis), A., 
ii, 799. 

estimation of starch in (Lino and 
Price), A., ii, 702. 

Potential of electrodes (Heyrovsky), 
A., ii, 114 ; (Garrison), A., ii, 115. 
ionisation. See Ionisation potentials, 
at the boundary of two liquid phases 
(Bauer), A., ii, 53. 
measurements with membranes 
(Hitchcock), A., ii, 530, 826; 
(Prideaux and Crooks), A., ii, 
728 ; (Hill), A., ii, 826. 

Potentiometer, use of, in the study of 
photochemical change (Ripeal aud 
Nourish), A., ii, 362. 

Praseodymium, estimation of (Brinton 
and nuiKT), A., ii, 581. 
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Precipitates, velocity of formation of 
(Boussu), A., ii, 144. 
adsorption by (Chattebji and Dhar ; 
Dhar, Sen, and Chatterji), A., 
ii, 615. 

replacement of substances adsorbed in 
(Charriou), A., ii, 540. 

Precipitation, rhythmic (Notboom ; 
Liesegano), A., ii, 395 ; (Janek), A., 
ii, 895, 620. 

Pressure, internal, of liquids (Karpen), 
A., ii, 11. 

Pressure regulator, for use during 
filtration (Rath), A., ii, 628. 

Prist&ne (Toyama), A., i, 890. 

Procaine, estimation of (Hanson), A., 
ii, 798. 

Procelloie, and its osazone (Bertrand 
and Benoist), A., t, 756. 

Proline, synthesis of (Putochin), A., i, 
1225. 

Proline, 7 -hydroxy-, synthesis of 
(Traubk, Jo how," and Tepohl), A., i, 
1071. 

Z-Prolylglycine anhydride (Abder- 
halpkn). A., i, 717. 

/-Prolyl-Meucine anhydride (Abder- 
halden), A., i, 717. 

Promoters in catalysis (Medsforth), 
T., 1452. 

Propaldehyde, condensation of, with 
ammonia (Tschitschibabin and 
Oparina), A., i, 1123. 

Propane, aayy-tetrabvomo- (Demjanov 
and Dojarknko), A., i, 1189. 

Propane series, keto-cyclol change in 
the (Lanfear and Thorpe), T., 1683. 

rycZoPropane, tfibromo- (Demjanov anti 
Dojarenko), A., i, 1188. 

eyeZoPropane series, tautomeriam in the 
(Goss, Ingold, and Thorpe), T., 327, 
3342. 

n/c/oPropaneearboxyl chloride, 1- 
chloro- (Bruylants and Stassens), 
A., i, 213. 

q/c/oPropanecarboxylic aoid, alkali salts, 
electrolysis of, and its allyl ester 
(Fichter and Reeb), A., i, 677. 

cyrZoPropaneearboxyUo Mid, 1-chloro-, 
and its sodium salt and derivatives 
(Bruylants and Stamens), A., i, 213. 

cycZoPropane- 1 : 1-dicarboxylic-2:3-di- 
acetio acid, ethyl ester (Farmer), T. v 
3336. 

ci/cZoPropanedicarboxyliodipheayl- 
acetic anhydride (Staubinger, 
Schneider, Schoiz, aud Strong), 
A., i, 469. 

ci/cZoPropene (Demjanov and Dojar¬ 
enko), A., i, 1188. 

n- and iso- Propenylbensene, p-bromo- 
(Ziegler and Tiemann), A., i, 31. 
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Propionic acid, lead tetra-salt, prepar¬ 
ation of (Schall and Melzer), A., i, 
87. 

Propionio acid, a-efo'chloroamino-, ethyl 
ester (Traube and Gookel), A., i, 
190. 

Propionylpapaverine, and its derivatives 
(Schneider and Nitze), A., i, 702. 

3- Propionylphenylarsinio aoid, 4-hydr¬ 
oxy-, ^-nitrophenyl hydrazone (Al¬ 
bert), A., i, 70. 

1-Propiophenone, 3:5-dibromo-2:4-di- 
hydroxy-, and its phenylhydrazone 
(Gnagy), A., i, 467. 

Propiophenones, substituted, decomposi¬ 
tion of, with sodamide (Albesco), 
A., i, 41. 

8 - Propoxybenzylacetophenone, a-bromo- 
(Dufraissr and Gerald), A., i, 114. 

Propyl alcohol, jSy-cftamino-, synthesis 
of (Philipti and Seka), A., i, 1186. 

1 w-butyl sulphide (v. Braun aud 
NGELBERTZ), A., 1, 894. 
chloride, 87 -tfmmino-, salts of (Phil¬ 
ippi, Seka, and Ableidinger), A., 
i, 1185. 

ochlorites (Chattaway and 
ackeberg), T. f 3001. 

Propylacetoacetio aoid, broino- and 
chloro-, ethyl esters, action of hydr¬ 
azine on (Macbeth), T., 1126. 

5-?«?Propyl-5-allylbarbituric acid, 
(Preiswerk), A., i, 298. 
compound of (Hoffmann-La Roche 
& Co.), A., i, 155. 

Propylwoamylbarbituric acid (Som- 
maire), A., i, 388. 

Propyl/soamylbarbituric acid* (Shonle 
and Moment), A., i, 249. 

Propyl isoamy lmalonio acid, and its 
ethyl ester (Sommaire), A., i, 388. 

9- w*Propylanthracene, and its picrate 
(Sieglitz and Marx), A., i, 912. 

Propylbeniene, molecular compound of 
hydrogen bromide and (Maass, Boo¬ 
mer, and Morrison), A., i, 769. 

4- woPropylbenzoic acid, 5-chloro-2- 

amino-, and its hydrochloride and 
acetyl derivative (Wheeler and 
Giles), A., i, 28. 

o-Propylbenzylamine, 7-chloro-, and its 
salts (v. Braun, Zobrl, and Bless¬ 
ing), A., i, 372. 

Propylbutylbarbituric acid (Sommaire), 
A., i, 387. 

woPropyl-n-butylbarbituric acid 

(Shonle and Moment), A., i, 249. 

Propyl-n- and -wo-butylbarbitnric acids, 
and the ethyl ester of the former 
(Sommaire), A., i, 387. 

Propyl-»-butyl ketone, and its semi- 
carbazone (Blaise), A., i, 538. 
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iV-Propylcarbaaolei, 3-nitro- (Stevens 
and Tucker), T., 2144. 
p-woPropylcinnamic acid, a-thiol* 

(Granacher, Ger#, Ofner, 

Klopfenstein, and Schlatter), 

A., i, 707. 

and its disulphide (Gendelman), 
A., i, 605. 

woPropyldeoxybenwin. See oj8-Di- 
phenyl-7- methylbutan-a-one. 
9-n-Propyl-9:10-dihydro anthracene 
(Sieglitz and Marx), A., i, 913. 
cT/cloFropyldimethylamine, and its salts 
(Demjanov and Dojarenko), A., i, 
1189. 



action of selenium oxychloride on 
(Frick), A., i, 890. 


thiohydrin (Farbwerke vorm. 
Meister, Lucius, A Bruning), 
A., i, 87. 

Propylene glyool, oxidation of, by 
potassium permanganate (Evans), 
A., i, 175. 

/soPropyl-jo-ethanalbenzene. See p-Cy- 
myiacetaldeliyde. 

q/cioPropylethylketimine, and its hydro¬ 
chloride (dk BooserE), A., i, 311. 

/3 - isoPropy lglutaramide , aa'-dicyano- 
(Curtis, Day, and Kimmins), T., 
3134. 

0-isoPropylglutaric aeid, preparation of 
(Curtis, Day, and Kimmins), T., 
3134. 

Propylglycerol, and its triacetate (De- 
laby), A., i, 85. 

Propyl glyoxal, and its derivatives 
(Blaise), A., i, 181. 

7 -Propylhex&n- 7 -ol-£‘One, and its de¬ 
rivatives (Locquin and Wouseng), 
A., i, 302. 

a-Propylhexoic aoid, and its amide aud 
chloride (Sommaire), A., i, 887. 

woPropylhydraaine, and its derivatives 
(Lochte, Noyes, and Bailey), A., i, 
26. 

woPropylhydrobenioin. See «j 8 -Di- 
phenyl- 7 -raethylbutane-aj 8 -diol. 

p lidene compounds, formation 
of, from ay-glycols and acetone 
(B&sseken and Hermans), A., i, 
86 . 

of sugars (Freudenberg and Doser), 
A., i, 632; (Freudenberg and 
Hixon), A., i, 1179. 

woPropylidene-dextrose 7 -sulphate, salts 
of (Ohle), A., i, 539. 

woPropyiidene-dextro«e- 6 -«ulphurio 
acid, and its salts, and the mono- 
hydrate of its strychnine salt (Ohli), 
A., 1 , 689\ 
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woPr opylidene-o-hydroxymethylbenz - 
hydrazide (Teppema), A., i, 257. 
tsoPropylidene-xylose (Svanbrrg and 
Sjoberg), A., i, 540. 
m-Propylisatoid, 5-bromo- (Heller and 
Lauth), A., i, 852. 

IwPropylmalonic acid, derivatives, steric 
hindrance in (Preisweek), A., i, 
298. 

propyl ester (Shonle and Moment), 
A., i, 249. 

n/cZoPropylmethyldimethylamine, and 
its salts (Demjanov and Dojarenko), 
A., i, 1193. 

^-ivoPropylphenylalanine (Granacher, 
Ger6, Ofner, Klopfenstein, and 
Schlatter), A., i, 707. 

3- isoPr opy lpheny lethy lamin e, d /- 4 -liy d r- 
oxy- (Hinsberg), A., i, 403. 

^-fsoPropylpbenylpropionic acid, a-ox- 
irnino- (Granacher, Gero, Ofner, 
Klopfenstein, and Schlatter), A., 
i, 707. 

p-woPropylphenylpropylalcohol (Ru- 
imcka and Stoll), A., i, 120. 
p-isoPropylphenylpyruvic acid (Gran* 
achkr, Gero, Ofner, Klopfenstein, 
and Schlatter), A., i, 707. 
isoPropylphosphinic acid, a-hydroxy-, 
and a-hydroxy- 0 -chloro-, diphenyl 
esters (Con ant, Wallingford, and 
Gandiirker), A., i, 498. 
cycZoPropyln/c/opropanehexacarboxylic 
acid, and its sodium salt and ethyl 
and methyl esters (Farmer), T., 
3338. 

cycZoPropylq/c/opropanetetracarboxylic 
aoid (Farmer), T., 3340. 
6-Propyl-2-propiothienone, and its semi- 
carbazone (8teinkopf, Auge.stad- 
Jensen, and Donat), A., i, 124. 
w-Propylwopropylbarbiturio acid (Shon- 
le and Moment), A., i, 249. 
Propylpyrazole, tri hydroxy-,* hydro¬ 
chloride (Freudenueiuj and Doser). 
A., i, 652. 

4- woPropylpyridine, 3:5*rZ/cy ano-2 :6 -di- 
hydroxy- (Curtis, Day, and Kim- 
mins), T., 3135. 

2-Propylquinoline metliiodide (Meisen- 
HBiMKR and Schutze), A., i, 839. 
1-n-Propylsesnioarbazide, nnd its hydio- 
chlonde (Taipale and Smirnov), A., 
i, 906. 

Propylthiocarbimide, /S'y-^bromo-, in¬ 
teraction of aliphatic alcohols and 
(Hann), A., i, 375. 

1-woPropylthiolanthraqninone (Hoff¬ 
man and Reid), A., i, 933. 

5 - Propylthiolanthraquinone -1 - buty 1- 
sulphone (Hoffman and Retd), A., i, 
934. 


1 - woPropylthiolanthraquinonesnlph- 
onic aoids, sodium salts (Hoffman 
and Reid), A., i, 933. 

1-Propylthiol^opropylthiolanthraquin- 
ones (Hoffman and Reid), A., i, 933. 

Propylvinyloarbinol. See A«-Hexen- 

7 - 0 I. 

Proteases, nomenclature of (Oppen- 
heimer), A., i, 495. 

Proteio acids of urine (Edlbaoher), 
A., i, 617. 

Proteins, structure of (Abderhalden), 
A., i, 717 ; (Abderhalden and 
Sr ix), A., i, 1030. 

studies of (Sorensen and Palitzsch), 
A., i, 1243. 

physical chemistry of (Oohn and 
Hendry), A., i, 868. 
action of ultra-violet light on solu¬ 
tions of (Mond), A., i, 868 . 
ionisation of chlorides of (Hitch¬ 
cock), A., i, 259. 

dielectric constants of (Keller), A., 
ii, 284. 

membrane and cataphoretic potentials 
(Loeb), A., ii, 285. 
stability of suspensions of (Loeb), A., 
ii, 301. 

adsorption of degradation products of, 
by blood corpuscles (Sbarsky), A., 
i, 411, 1252 ; (Sbarsky and Mioh- 
lin), A., i, 1252. 

adsorption of uric acid by (Harpu- 
der), A., i, 389. 

catalytic fission of (Sadikov and 
Zelinski), A., i, 492 ; (Brigl), 
A., i, 1143. 

fermentative and catalytic fission of 
(Sadikov and Zelinski), A., i, 721. 
hydrolysis of, by acids (Zelinski and 
Sadikov), A., i, 867. 
humin from acid hydrolysis of (Gobt- 
ner and Norris), A., i, 899. 
autoclave hydrolysis of (Sadikov), 
A., i, 492. 

enzymatic hydrolysis of (Ron a and 
Kleinmann), A., i, 1145. 
hydrolysis of, by formic acid (Zelin¬ 
ski and Sadikov), A., i, 721. 
hydrolysis of, by sulphuric acid (Sal- 
kowski), A., i, 259. 
sulphur-containing amino-acid from 
the hydrolysis of (Mueller), A., i, 
869. 

separation of hexone bases from the 
products of hydrolysis of (Foster 
and Schmidt), A., i, 963. 
cataphoresis of (Svedberg and J ette), 
A., i, 614. 

coagulation of (Lepesohkin), A., i, 
394 ; (Bb6ka), A., i, 717 ; (B*5ka 
and Sinkora), A., i, 962. 
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Proteins, decomposition of (Troknse- 
gaabd), A., i, 615; (Abderhalden 
and Suzuki), A., i, 718 ; (Abder¬ 
halden), A., i, 1029. 
chemistry of (Blum and Strauss), 
A., i, 717. 

action of aluminium hydroxido on 
(Rakuzin), A., i, 867. 
action of chlorophyll and, on carbon 
dioxide (Eisler and Portheim), 
A., i, 424. 

action of, on colloidal gold solutions 
(Reznikoff), A., i, 615. 
liyaroxypyrroles in (Troensegaard), 
A., i, 1243. 

reaction of, with soaps of higher fatty 
acids (Matsumura), A., i, 396. 
sulphur grouping in (Harris), A., i, 
492. 

tryptophan content of (May and 
Rose), A., i, 160. 

metallic compounds of (Vande- 
vklde), A., i, 962. 

determination of the Hausmann 
numbers of (Knaggb), A., i, 
1143. 

precipitation of, by salts (Howe), A., 
i, 1263. 

precipitation of, in grasses (O’ Dwyer), 
A., i, 636. 

denaturation of (Harris), A., i, 492. 
concentration of, in tissues (Cohn), 
A., i, 1260. 

content of, and metabolism (Ter- 
roine, Feuerbach, and Brenck- 
mann), A., i, 413. 

effect of, on gaseous metabolism 
(LkimdArfer), A., i, 420. 
digestibility of, in vitro (Jones and 
Waterman), A., i, 962. 
rate of digestion of, by pepsin or 
trypsin (Northrop), A., i, 69. 
effect of acids on the digestion of, by 
pepsin and trypsin (Northrop), A., 
1,260. 

influence of carnosine and of ions on 
digestion of, by pepsin (Smoro- 
dincev), A., i, 619. 
substitution of, with carbamide in 
ruminants (Honcamp and Schnel- 
ler), A., i, 977. 

of serum, action of formaldehyde on 
(KOrtkn), A., i, 504. 
in yeast, colloid chemistry of (LOers 
and Schuster), A., i, 616. 

Bence-Jones, crystallisation of 
(Wilson), A., i, 868. 
reaction of, with pbosphotungstic- 
phosphomolybdic reagent (Levine), 
A., ii, 44. 

detection of histidine in (Brunswick), 
A., ii, 592. 


Proteins, estimation of, nephelometric- 
ally (Rona and Rlkinmann), A*, 
ii, 890. 

estimation of, in blood plasma (Ruszn- 
yAk), A., ii, 891. 

estimation of, refractometrically, in 
serum (Neuhaubbn and Riooh), 
A., ii, 511. 

estimation of amino-nitrogen in 
(Wilson), A., ii, 676. 
estimation of cystine in (Harris), 
A., i, 492. 

estimation of nitrogen in (Kostyt- 
schev). A., ii, 874. 
estimation of tryptophan in (Matsu¬ 
yama and Mori), A., i, 867. 

Proteins, chlorinated (Salkowski), A., 
i, 494. 

iodo- (Blum and Strauss), A., i, 
717. 

Proteolysis, reactions for detection of 
(M. and Mme E. Wollman), A., i, 
615. 

Protoactinium, period of activity of 
(Mennie), A., ii, 719. 

Protooateohualdehyde, synthesis of, and 
its tetra-acetyl derivative (Glaser 
and Ueberall), A., i, 820. 

Protopectin (Tutin), A., i, 1162. 

Protoplasm, colloidal chemistry of 
(Heilbrunn), A., i, 1153. 
com position of, of plasmodia (Lepesch- 
kin), A., i, 990. 

reaction of reagents on (Seifriz), A., 
l, 1043. 

action of arsenic on (Voegtlin, Dyer, 
and Leonard), A., i, 1266. 

Prototropy (Lowry), T., 828. 

Protosoa, toxicity of alkaloids towards 
(Henry and Brown), A., i, 986. 

Pi'unus jmsardii, constituents of the 
leaves of (Jonesco), A., i, 77. 

Prussian blue (MOller and Lauter- 
bach), A.,i, 191. 

solubility of, in solutions of oxalates 
(Kohn), A., i, 812. 

and Turnbull’s blue (MtJLLER and 
Lauterbach), A., i, 191. 

Pseudomerism (Lowry), T., 828. 

Pseudomys troosti (terrapin), action of 
morphine and codeine on the medulla 
of (Heinekamp), A., i, 1266. 

Ptyalin, secretion and activity of 
(Pbingsheim and Gorodiski), A., 
i, 1146. 

action of arsenic and antimony com¬ 
pounds on (Smorodincev and 
Iliin), A., i, 1246. 

effect of quinine and urea derivatives 
on (Smorodincev and Novikov), 
A., i, 1145. 

Puff-ball. See Lycoperdon gemmatum . 
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Purine, 2:6-dtthiol-8-hydroxy-, and its 
sodium salt, and dimethyl ester (RAy, 
Chakravarti, and Bose), T., 1059. 

Purines (Moons and Gatewood), A., i, 
253 ; (Gatewood), A., i, 254. 

Purine bases, effect of, on metabolism 
(Underhill and Farrell), A., i, 
413. 

Purine group, mercaptans of (Ray, 
Chakravarti, and Boss), T., 1957. 

Purity, critical solution temperatures as 
criteria of (Jones), T., 1374, 1384. 

Purple of Cassius, rhythmic formation 
of (Davies), A., ii, 836. 

Purpurogallin (Herzig), A., i, 806. 
constitution of (Willstatter and 
Heiss), A., i, 1212. 

Purpurogallinc&rboxylic acid, methyl 
ester (Willstatter and Heiss), A., 
i, 1213. 

Pyooyanine, and its salts (MoCombie 
ana Scarborough), T., 3279. 

Pyramidone. influence of, on metabolism 
(Geksler), A., i, 975. 

•estimation of (Hanson), A., ii, 800. 

Pyranhydrones (Schneider), A., i, 

1111 . 

Pyrargyrite, spectroph o toelec tr i ral 

sensitivity of (Coblentz and Eck- 
ford), A., ii, 206. 

Pyrasole series, isomerism in the (v. 
Auwer8 and Broche), A., i, 151. 
substitution in the (Morgan and 
Ackerman), T., 1308. 

Pyrazolecarboxylic acid, 4-iodo- (Mor¬ 
gan and Ackerman), T., 1815. 

Pyrasoloues, 4-amino-, carbamic acid 
derivatives of (Farbwerke vorm. 
Meister, Lucius, & Bruning), A., i, 
858. 

Pyrethronic acid, and dihydroxy-, and 
their derivatives (Yamamoto), A., i, 
1010. 

Pyridine, photosynthesis of (Baly, 
Heilbron, and Stern), T., 188. 
ultra-violet absorption spectrum of 
(Fischer and Steiner), A., ii, 2. 
extraction of humus and fatty matter 
from (Piettre), A., i, 736. 
addition of ethyl bromoaoetate to 
(Dexter, McCombie, and Scar¬ 
borough), T., 1236. 
iridium compounds of (DelApine), 
A., i, 480, 944. 

action of sodamide on (Wibaut and 
Dingemanse), A., i, 486. 
chlorate (Izmailski), A., ii, 523. 
hydroferrocyanide and sodium ferro- 
oyanide, and its separation from 
woquinoline (Gumming), T., 2461. 
trioxodichloro-osmonate (Soagliarini 
and Zannini), A., i, 1200. 


Pyridine, derivatives of (Benart and 
L5wenthal), A., i, 63. 
detection of (Spaou), A., ii, 40. 
Pyridine, 2-amino-, bromination of 
(Tschitschibabin and Tiashe- 
lova), A., i, 506. 

diizotisation of (Tschitschibabin), 
A., i, 598. 

nitration of, and 2-chloro-5-bromo-, 
2-chloro-3-nitro-, and 3-nitro- 
2-hydroxy- (Tschitschibabin 
ana Bylinkin), A., i, 595. 
phenylation of (Tschitschibabin), 
A., i, 597. 

snlphonation of (Tschitschibabin 
and Tiashelova), A., 1, 697. 
hydrochloride (Tschitschibabin 
and Vorobiev), A., i, 699. 
3-amino-, azo-ester reaction of (Diels 
and Behnen), A., i, 391. 
2:6-t/iamino-, and its salts And deriv¬ 
atives (Tschitschibabin and 
Zeide), A., i, 699. 

2- and 4-araino- (Chemische Fabrik 
auf Actikn vorm. Scherino), A., 
i, 148. 

3- bromo-5-nitro-2-amino- (Tschit- 

bchibabin), A., i, 597. 

dibromo-, bromoamino-, bromohydr- 
oxy-, and bromonitro-derivatives 
(Tschitschibabin and Tiashe¬ 
lova), A., i, 596. 

2-chloro-3-cyano- (Spath and Kol- 
ler), A., i, 595. 

hydroxy-derivatives, preparation of 
(Tschitschibabin), A., i, 1121. 
Pyridine bases, synthesis of (Tschit¬ 
schibabin), A., i, 1121. 

Pyridine series, azo-colouring matters of 
(Tschitschibabin), A., i, 613. 
2-Pyridine- 3-aso*2 :8diaminopyridine 
(Tschitschibabin), A., i, 614. 
2-Pyridineaio-a- and -0-naphtholi, and 
th? hydrochloride of the 0-compound 
(Tschitschibabin), A., i, 614. 
2-Pyridiueaioresoreiuol, and its sodium 
salt and hydrochloride (Tsohitschi- 
babin), A., i, 614. 

Pyridine • 8-carboxylamide, 2-hydroxy- 
(Spath and Koller), A., i, 695. 
9-PyriItne-l-acetie acid (Spath and 
Koller), A., i, 695. 

C-(2'-Pyridyl)*lmethylpyrrole», and 
their salts (Wibaut and Dinoe- 
manse), A., i, 1232. 

Fyridylmucie aoid, diamino-, diamide 
of (Wibaut and Dingemanse), A., i, 
1232. 

2-Pyridylphenoii, and their salts 
(Tschitschibabin), A., i. 598. 
l-(2'-Pyridvl)-pyrrole, and its salts (Wi¬ 
baut and Dingemanse), A.,i, 1292. 
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2-Pyridylpyrroles, and their salts 
(TschitschibabiN and Bylinkin), 
A., i, 954; (Wibaut and Dingk- 
manse), A. i i, 1232. 

Pyrimidine, 4:5-tfiamino-2:6-dihydroxy-, 
and 2:4:5-tfnamino-6-hydroxy-, de¬ 
rivatives of (Traube), A., i, 1186. 
derivatives, behaviour of, in the 
organism (Hahn and Lintzel), 
A., i. 1269. 

metabolism of. See Metabolism. 

Pyrimidines, 4:5-diamino- (Traube), 
A., i, 1135. 

Pyrobiloidanio acid (Wi eland and 
8CHLICHTUNO), A., i, 41. 

Pyroeateehol, fusion curves of binary 
mixtures of quinol, resorcinol, 
a-nitronaphthalene, and (Senden), 
A., i, 461. 

equilibrium of, with resorcinol and 
a-nitronaphthalene and with quinol 
and a-nitronaphthalene (Senden), 
A., i, 921. 

compounds of, with tervalent chrom¬ 
ium and bivalent copper (Wein- 
land and Walter), A., i, 674. 
bisphenoxyalkyl ethers (Kohn and 
Safrin), A„ i, 559. 
triphenylmethyl ethers (Speidel and 
Toeldte), A., i, 331. 
bromochloroacetyl derivative ( Rosen - 
mund, Kuhnhenn, and Lesch), 
A., i, 1095. 

Pyrooatechol, 4-amino- and S-nitro-4- 
amino-, acetyl derivatives, diacetates 
of (Heller, Lindner, and Georg i), 
A., i, 1095. 

bromo-, and its dibenzoate (Rosen- 
MUNDand Kuhnhenn), A., i, 783. 

Pyrocatecholboric acid (Hermans), A., 
i, 658. 

Pyrocateoholpyridininm salts and betaine 
(Barnett, Cook, and Driscoll), T., 
514. 

Pyro-v|/-oholoidanic acid, and its hydrate 
(Wieland), A., i, 41. 

Pyrogallol, bromoacetyl derivative 
(Rosenmund, Kuhnhenn, and 
Lesch), A., i, 1095. 

Pyrogallol, mono- and di-bromo-, deriv¬ 
atives of (Rosenmund and Kuhn¬ 
henn), A., i, 783. 

Pyroglntaminoamide (Cloetta and 
WOnsche), A., i, 516. 

Pyromellitio acid, preparation of (de 
Diebbach, Schmidt, and Decker), 
A., i, 798. 

Pyromneie aoid, antiseptic action of 
(Kaufmann), A., i, 882. 
Pyromuoyldimethylaminotetrahydro- 
aaphthalene hydrochlorides (Gon- 
zihu and Campoy), A., i, 209. 


Pyromucylhydroxamio aoid diaoetate 
(Hurd and Cochran), A., i, 812. 

Pyronines, thio-, and their derivatives 
(BATTEOATand Fries), A., i, 1114. 

Pyrophosphorio aoid. See under Phos¬ 
phorus. 

Pyrrole, absorption spectrum of (Kor- 
shun and Roll), A., ii, 360. 
and its derivatives, absorption spectra 
of (Korbchun and Roll), A., ii, 107. 
action of diazomethane on derivatives 
of (Kuster and Maag), A., i, 242. 
derivatives (Fischer and Schneller), 
A., i, 943. 

Pyrrole, hydroxy-, derivatives of (Sen¬ 
ary and Konrad), A., i, 240; 
(Benary andLAU), A., i, 366. 

Pyrroles (Fischer and Zerweok), A., 
i, 364 ; (Pieroni), A., i, 1239. 
polymeric, constitution of (Pieroni 
and Moggi), A., i, 613. 
melanins from (Saccardi), A., i, 185. 

Pyrroles, hydroxy-, in proteinB (Troen- 
segaard), A., i, 1248. 

Pyrrole group (ODDoand Tognacchini), 
A., i, 709. 

Pyrrole reaction (Chotinski), A., ii, 444. 

Pyrroleaso-colonring matters, catalytic 
hydrogenation of (Fischer and Roth- 
weiler), A., i, 391. 

Pyrrole-3-carboxylic acid, 5-nitro-2:4 rff- 
hvdroxy-, and its salts and esters 
(Kusier and Maag), A., i, 243. 

Pyrrolephthalein (Oddo and Tognac¬ 
chini), A., i, 709. 

4-Pyrrolidinoantipyrine, and its salts 
(v. Braun and Lemke), A., i, 7. 

2-Pyrrolidone, 4-hydroxy- (Tomita), 
A., i, 190. 

& - Pyrr olidonepropionamide (Leuchs and 

Nagel), A., i, 190. 

4-Pyrrolidylcarbinol, and its salts (Pu- 
tochin), A., i, 1224. 

4* A 8 -Py rroUnoantipyrine (v. Braun 
and Lemke), A., i, 7. 

jS-Pyrroylpropionic acid, and its ethyl 
ester (Pieroni), A,, i, 1239. 

Pyrryl ketones, methylation of (Tro- 
nov), A., i, 602. 

Pyrus malm. See Apples. 

Pyruvic acid, formation of, from alanine 
(Simon and Piaux), A., i, 545. 
formation of, from lactic acid (Smull 
and Subkow), A., i, 298. 
formation and utilisation of, by bacilli 
(Berthilot), A., i, 881. 
production of, by microbes (Aubel), 
A., i, 272. 

production of, during glycolysis (Simon 
and Aubel), A., i, 875. 
adsorption of, by animal charooal (Ab- 
derhalden and Suzuki), A., i, 519. 
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Pyruvic acid, fermentation of ( Lebedev 
and Polonski), A., ii, 633, 684; 
(Neubbrg and v. May), A., i, 
1168; (Gottsohalk), A., i, 1169. 
action of yeast on (Liebkn), A., i. 
424. 

acetaldehyde from, in blood (Stepp 
and Behrens), A., i, 625. 

Pyruvic acid, bromo-, and its ethyl ester 
(Ward), T., 2210. 

dtchloro-, and its ethyl ester (Kli¬ 
menko), A., i, 583. 
chlorobromo- (Garino and Muzio), 
A., i f 24, 

Pyruvylhydroxamic add, phenylhydr- 
azones of, and their derivatives (Gas- 
taldi), A., i, 1237, 1238. 

Fyruvylidene-o-hydraiinobenioic aoid, 
and its phenylosazoue (Kliegl and 
Schmalenbach), A., i, 885. 

Pyrylium compounds (Dilthey and 
Fischer), A., i, 699. 

Pyrylium salts (Gastaldi and Pey- 
retti), A., i, 478. 

synthesis of (Pratt and Robinson), 
T., 745. 

Pyvureide, rftchlnro-(G arino), A., i, 23. 
chloiobroino- (Garino and Muzio), 
A., i, 24. 

Pyvurin, halogen derivatives (Garino), 
A., i, 23 ; (Garino and Muzio), A., 
i, 24. 


0 - 

Quantum theory and atomic structme 
(Bohr), A., ii, 478. 
in relation to isotopes (Nicholson), 
A., ii, 401. 

Quarts, crystal structure of (McKee- 
han), A., ii, 633. 

influence of various fluxes on (Parra- 
vano and delTuuco), A., ii, 487. 

Quebr&chiuc. See Yohimbine. 

Quebracho bark, action of nitric acid on 
(Kin beck and Jablonrki), A.,i, 1099, 

Quercitrin in fresh and dried tea lraves 
(Deuhh), A., i, 1046. 

isoQuercitrin from brown-husked maize 
(SANnoand Bartlett), A., i, 172. 

Quinaldine. See 2-Methylquinoline. 

Quinaldinic add, preparation of (Ham- 
mick), T., 2882. 

peWQuiudoline, and its acetyl derivative 
(Kiuohner), A., i, 913. 

Quinhydronc electrode. See Electrode. 

Quiniual, and its salts and derivatives 
(Seeklbh), A., i, 237. 

Quinine, distribution of, between water 
and ether (TrxaDwell, Gonsett, 
and Tripet), A., i, 1221. 


Quinine, action of, on lipase (Bona and 
Takata), A., i, 402; (Bona and 
Pavlovio), A., i, 403. 
solutions, gel formation in (Bona and 
Takata), A., i, 857. 
acetoxy-beuzoateB and -toluates (Far* 
bbnfabriken vorm. P. Bayer k 
Co), A., i, 939. 
ozonide (Sbekles), A., i, 238. 
sulphate, hydration of (Ohami£), A., 
ii, 113, 603. 

photochemical oxidation of, by 
chromic acid in presenoe of 
sulphurio acid (Forbes, Wood- 
house, and Dean), A., ii, 675. 
derivatives, influence of, on digestion 
(Smorodincev and Adova), A., 
i, 412. 

influence of, on fermentation in the 
organism (8 morodinckv and 
Novikov), A., i, 1145. 
halogen derivatives of (Frakkel, 
Herschmann, andTRirr), A., i, 860. 
detection of, in presence of antipyrine 
and pyramidone (Ganassini), A., ii, 
592. 

Quinol, fusion curves of binary mixtures 
of o-nitronaphthalene, resorcinol, 
pyrocatechol, and (Senden), A., ii, 
461. 

equilibrium of, with resorcinol and 
pyrocatechol, and with a-nitro- 
naphthalene and pyrocatechol (Sin- 
den), A., l, 921. 

detection of (Alot and YaldiguiA), 
A., ii, 91. 

Quinolbii-p-chlorobenzoylox&nthronyl 

ether (Scholl and Hahle), A., i, 586. 

Quinoline, synthesis of (Bamberger and 
Weitnauer), A., i, 60; (Konig 
and Seifert), A., i, 1127. 
electrical resistance of, and its aqueous 
solutions (Fischer), A., ii, 828. 
conductivity, viscosity, and density of 
systems formed by benzoic acid and 
(Baskov), A., i, 672. 
action of sulphur on (SzpEKLand Jkzi- 
eraki), A., i, 1227. 
met hiodide, action of magnesium propyl 
bromide on (Meisenhbimkr and 
SchAtze), A., i, 839. 

Quinoline, 2-amino-, and its salts 
(Tschitschibabin and Zacepina), 
A., i, 604. 

3-amino-, and 3-hydroxy-, and its 
picrate, preparation of (Bargellini 
and Settimi), A., i, 1231. 
hydroxy-derivatives, preparation of 
(Tschitschibabin), A., i, 1121 . 
8-hydroxy-, nickel and palladium 
compounds of (Bargellini and 
Belluoci), A., i, 1228. 
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wcQuinoline, ultra-violet absorption 
spectrum of (Fischer and Striker), 
A.,ii,2. 

syntheses of, from benzylamine deriv¬ 
atives (Staub), A., i, 140. 

tsoQuinoline, 1 -amino*, and its salts 
(Tschitschibabin and Oparina), A., 
i, 604. 

n- and iso-Quinolines, action of sodamide 
on (Tschitschibabin and Zace- 
pina), A., i, 603; (Tschitschibabin 
and Oparina), A., i, 604. 
hydroferrocyanides and sodium ferro- 
cyanide (Gumming), T., 2463. 

Quinolines, substituted, synthesis of 
(Trogbu aud Koppen-Kastrop), 
A., i, 368. 

3-amino-, and 3-hydroxy- (Bkrlin- 
oozzi), A., i, 847. 

hydroxy-, internal metallic complexes 
of (Bakgelliki and Bellucci), A., 
i, 1228. 

tsoQuinoline alkaloids, ultra-violet ab¬ 
sorption spectra of (Steiner), A., ii, 
49, 107, *50. 

Quinoline bases, catalytic hydrogen¬ 
ation of, (v. Braun, Petzold, and 
Seemann), A., i, 136. 

Quinoline series, preparation of amino- 
alcohols of (Society of Chemical 
Industry in Basle), A. f i, 148. 
derivatives of (Miescher), A., i, 367. 

Quinolineacrylio acid, and its hydro¬ 
chloride (Adam), A., i, 1129. 

Quinoline-2-aldehyde, salts and deriv¬ 
atives of (KOnig), A., i, 863. 

Qninolpyridinium sails, and efo'nitro- 
(Barnett, Cook, and Driscoll), T., 
510. 

Quinone. See Benzoquinone. 

Quinones, absorption spectra of the 
vapours of (Purvis), T., 1841. 
energy changes in the reduction of 
(Conant and Fieser), A., ii, 9, 
/27. 

o-Quinones (Sch6nberg and Malciiow), 
A., i, 115 ; (Schonberg and Blev- 
berg), A., i, 116 ; (SchOnberg and 
Keller), A., i, 928. 

Quinonebromomethide, 3;5-rfzbrom o- 

(Lindemann), a., i, 687. 

Quinonemethides (Lindemann), A., i, 

686 . 

Quinonoid compounds, beat of form¬ 
ation of (BlASZkowska), A., ii, 535. 

Quiuozaline, isomerism of reduced deriv¬ 
atives of (Bennett and Gibson), 
T., 1570. 

Quinoxaline, 2: 3-fibroino- (Usherwood 
and Whiteley), T., 1083. 
hydroxy- (Perkin and Filey), T,, 
2403. 


Quiteninone, and its picrate and deriv¬ 
atives (Fkankel, Tritt-Zirming, and 
Gottesmann-Grauet), A., i, 126. 


B. 

Babbits, effect of insulin on (Banting, 
Best, Collip, Maoleod, and Noble), 
A., i, 420. 

Baeemie aeid, optical activation of, by 
rf-malic acid (McKenzie, Plendkr- 
leith, and Walker), T , 2875. 
crystalline structure of (Astbury), A., 

i, 996. 

sodium ammonium salt, discovery of 
(van Deventer), A., i, 751. 
methyl ester, hydrolysis of (Skrabai. 
and Hermann), A., i, 535. 

Bacemic acids, salts of (Landrieu), A., 
ii, 59. 

Baeemie alcohols, resolution of (Win- 
daub, Klanhardt, and Weinhold), 
A., i, 586. 

Baeemie amino-acids, resolution of, by 
enzymes (Abdrrhalden and Tana¬ 
ka), A., i, 1070. 

esters, hydrolysis of, by esterase (Ab- 
DERHALDEN, SlCKEL, and UEDA), 
A., i, 1146. 

Badiation, coefficients of absorption of 
(van der Gon). A., ii, 809. 
transformation, theory of (Weigert), 
A., ii, 3, 813. 

Badiation theory and magnetic valency 
(Peirce), A., ii, 147. 
of the velocity of reaction (Kiss), A., 

ii, 837. 

Badieles, atomic numbers of (Rfus y 
Mir6), A., ii, 146. 

Badioaetive constants (Meyer), A., ii, 
528. 

elements, disintegration of (Rossk- 
land), A., ii, 366 ; (Russell), A., 
ii, 719. 

indicators. See Indicators. 

Badioehemiitry aud fluorescence (Per¬ 
rin), A., ii, 810. 

Badium, chemical action of the pene¬ 
trating ray8 of (Kailan), A., ii, 
601. 

7 -rays of (he Broglie and Cabrera), 
A., ii, 109. 

long-range particles from the active 
deposit of (Kirsoh and Petters- 
son), A., ii, 675, 819. 
emanation. See Niton, 
electrons of, as a reducing agent (Pi- 
sarshevrki), A., ii, 730. 
salts, normal sol utions of, as standards 
(Ludewig and Lorenser), A., ii, 
453. 
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Radium salts, crystallisation of mixtures 
of barium salts and (Pietenpol), 
A., ii, 819. 

estimation of, in radium-barium salts 
(Hess and Damon), A., ii, 88. 
separation of, from other elements 
(Cialdea), A., ii, 818. 

Badiuxn-Z? and -G, adsorption of, by 
ferric hydroxide (Cranston ana 
Hutton), T., 1818. 

Baffinose, preparation of (Harding), 
A., i, 869. 

constitution of (Haworth, Hirst, 
and RuelL), T., 3125. 

“ Bales ultimas ” (nx Gramont), A., ii, 
516. 

JRapanea hvtevircus, constituents of the 
bark of (Ducloux and Awschalom), 
A., i, 1046. 

Bats, effect of air exposed to ultra¬ 
violet light on the growth of 
(Hume and Smith), A., i, 728. 
deposition of strontium in (Kinney 
and McCollum), A., i, 630. 

Bays, analogous action of ozone and 
(Fernau), A., ii, 601. 
cathode, furnace for (Gerdien and 
Riegger), A., ii, 817. 
positive, in gases (McHenry), A., ii, 
208. 

resonance, passage of, through gases 
(Compton), A., ii, 280. 

Eontgen, absorption coefficients for 
(Taylor), A., ii, 365. 
reflection of, by crystals (Clark 
and Duane), A., ii, 468, 469 ; 
(Wyckoff), A., ii, 743. 
spectra of. See under Spectra, 
secondary corpuscular rays from 
(Eobinson), A., ii, 818. 

0-rays produced by (Auger), A., ii, 
601. 

production of luminescence by (he 
Beaujeu), A., ii, 818. 
photoelectric effect of (M. and L. 

de Broglie), A., ii, 52. 
structure of crystals by means of 
(Bragg), A., ii, 836. 
excitation of, from metals (Horion, 
Andrewes, and Davies), A., ii, 
817. 

crystal analysis of organic com¬ 
pounds (Becker and Rose), A., 
i, 550. 

investigation of organic esters 
and long-chain compounds by 
(Shearer), T., 8152 ; (Miller 
and Shearer), T., 3156. 
structure of fatty acids by means of 
(Muller), T., 2043. 
chemical action of (Peskov), A.,ii, 
602. 


Bays, Eontgen, effect of, on ohemical 
reactions (Olson), A., ii, 4. 
orystal analysis by (Shearer), A., 
ii, 223. 

analysis of metals and their alloys 
and compounds by means of 
(Becker and Ebert), A., ii, 

519. 

biological action of (Petry), A., i, 

520. 

a-Bays, distribution of the length of 
(Curie), A., ii, 207. 
influence of, on hemoglobin and 
blood-corpuscles (Straub and 
Gollwitzer-Meier), A., i, 503. 

0-Bays, production of, in gases bv 
means of Eontgen rays (Auger), 
A., ii, 601. 

coloration of glass by (Clarke), A., 
ii, 277. 

a* and 0-Bays, absorption and scattering 
of (Bothe), A., ii, 719. 

f-Bays (Harkins and Ryan), A., ii, 
720. 

Eay liver oil, higher alcohols in 
(Toyama), A., i, 979. 

Realgar, conversion of, into orpiment 
(Bhatnaoar and Eao), A., ii, 756. 

Reductases (Smorodincev), A., i, 263. 

Reduction, theory of (Stkinkopf and 
Wolfram), A., i, 216. 
mechanism of (Prins), A., ii, 648, 
839. 

Reduction-oxidation process (Dixon and 
Quastel), T., 2943. 

Refractive index and rotatory power 
(Hunter), T., 1671. 
relation of # molecular volume to 
(Lorenz and Herz), A., ii, 801. 
and volume contraction of liquid 
mixtures (Counson), A., ii, 801. 
of mixed solutions (Doroschkvski 
aud Ekahkva), A., ii, 387. 

Refr&ctivity of ions (Wasastjbrna), 
A., ii, 593. 

Refractometer, Pulfrich, temperature 
control for (Lowry and Parker), 
A., ii, 801. 

Rennin, action of (Hammarsten), A.,i, 
1244. 

comparison between pepsin and 
(Fenger), A., i, 401. 
pancreatic, and its action on blood 
coagulation (Epstein ; Epstein 
and Rosenthal), A., i, 628. 

Resins, relation between formation of, 
and chemical constitution (Herzog 
and Kreidl), A., i, 1107. 

Resin aeids, action of heat on (Kneoiit ; 
Ruzicka and Schinz), A., i, 1202. 

Beioroin-beniein, colour of (Moir), A., 
ii, 48. 
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Rstoreinol, fusion curves of binary 
mixtures of a-nitronaphthalene, 
quinol, pyrocatechol, and (Senden), 
A., i, 461, 921. 

condensation of, with diphenic 
anhydride (Bischoff and Adkins), 
A., i, 678. 

ethers, substituted, and their deriv¬ 
atives (Wilson and Adams), A., i, 
828. 

bromoacetyl derivative (Rosenmund, 
Kuhnhenn, and Lesch), A., i, 
1096. 

Resorcinol, 2-amino-, and 4-nitro- 
2-amino-, acetyl deiivatives and 
their diacetates (Heller, Lindner, 
and Georgi), A., i, 1094. 
2-bromo-5-nitro- (Heller and Kam- 
mann), A., i, 1092. 
dibromo-, diacetate of (Rosenmund 
and Kuhnhenn), A., i, 783. 
ch'nitro- (Orndokff and Nichols), 
A., i, 782. 

cfanitroso-, estimation of cobalt with, 
in presence of nickel (Orndokff 
and Nichols), A., ii, 684. 

Resoreinoldiphenein, and its diacetyl 
derivative, and tetrahxomo- (Dun), 
T., 226. 

Resorcinoxide, Irfnitro-, lead salt 
(Herz), A., i, 675. 

Rosoroinyl 1-methyl ether, 5:6-cftbromo- 
(Heller and Georgi), A., i, 1092. 
phosphate (Chemische Fabkik 
Griesheim Klektron), A., i, 920. 

/3-Resorcylaldehyde, synthesis of (Shoe- 
smith and HaldaneL T., 2704. 

/3-Resorcylic acid, 3:o<fimtro-, pre¬ 
paration of, and its derivatives 
(Einbeck and Jablonski), A., i, 
1099. 

Respiration, studies on (Hutchinson), 
A., i, 409 ; (Ray), A., i, 882. 
effect of the eaibon dioxide content in 
blood on (Schneider and Tilues- 
dell), A., i, 1035. 

effect of exercise on (Lundsgaard and 
MGller), A.,i, 502, 623, 727. 
influence of the medium on (Ryfff.l), 
A., i, 1035. 

of cells, pharmacology of (Elunger 
and Landsberger), A., i, 73. 
of plants. See Plants, 
of yeast cells (Rona and Gbassheim), 
A., i, 423. 

in fresh-water fish (Gardner and 
King), A., i, 162, 727. 
relation of the function of hemo¬ 
globin to (Gesell), A., i, 1249. 

Respiratory exchange, effect of adren¬ 
aline and insulin on (Lyman, 
Nicholls, and McCann), A., i, 1035. 


Respiratory exchange, effect of adminis¬ 
tration of amino-acids on (Krzy- 
wanek). A., i, 420. 
effect of insulin on (Dudley, Laid* 
law, Trevan, and Boook), A., i, 
972. 

cl feet of mental work on (Knipping), 
A., i, 502. 

Respiratory tetany. See Tetany. 

Respirometer (Harrington and 
Crocker), A., i, 424. 

Rhamninose (Meulen), A., i, 694. 

Rhamnose, preparation of (Harding ), 
A., i, 898. 

Rheometer (Arkadikv), A., ii, 402. 

lihinanthus crisla-galli, aueubin and 
mannitol in the sterna of (Braeoke), 
A., i, 638. 

Rhodanine, u»e of, in organic syntheses 
(Giunaoher, Ger6, Ofner, Klop- 
fenstein, and Schlatter), A., i, 
706 ; (Granachek and Mahal), A., 
i, 713. 

Rhodanines, substituted, and their 
hydrolysis (Gendelman), A., i, 605. 

Rhodanylideneacetic acid, and its 
potassium salt and ethyl ester (Gran- 
acher, Ger8, Ofner, Klopfenstein, 
and Schlatter), A., i, 707. 

Rhodanylideneglyoxylic acid. See 
Rhodanylideneacetic acid. 

S-Rhodanylidene-iy-methyloxindole 
(Gkanacher and Mahal), A., i, 714. 

3-Rhodanylideneoxindole, and its 
pyridine derivative (Granacher and 
Mahal), A., i, 713. 

Rhodium, catalytic action of (Hinshel- 
wooii and Topley), T., 1019. 

Rhodium organic compounds :— 

ammonium chlorides, complex (Gut- 
bier and Berthch), A., i, 1184. 
Rhodiates, complex (Gutbier and 
Bkhthch), A., i, 1184. 

Rhodium detection and estimation:— 
detection and estimation of, colori- 
metrically (Ivanov), A., ii, 439. 
estimation of, with thiocyanates 
(Ivanov), A., ii, 263. 

llibcs 7'ubmm , oxalic and succinic acids 
in (Franzen and Hei.wert), A., i, 
77. 

Ricin, action of metallic copper on 
(Tsuchiiiakhi), A., i, 1152. 

Ricinidine. See l-Methyl-2-pyridone, 
3-cyano-. 

Ricinine, constitution of (Spath and 
Roller), A., i, 594. 

Rickets (Shipley, Park, McCollum 
and Simmonds), A., i, 418. 
calcium and phosphorus in (Howland 
and Kramer ; Telfer), A., i, 
418. 
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Biebeokits from Vallono delle Miniere 
(Grill), A., ii, 81 . 

Bings, four-mombered, additive form¬ 
ation of (Ingold aud Piggott), T., 
2745. 

Bing systems, hydrogenated polycyclic 
(SonRAUTH, Weoe, and Banner), A., 
i, 204. 

Books, analysis of residue from 
(Auronsseau), A.,ii, 780. 
estimation of alkalis in (Walker), 
T., 2336. 

Bosin, preparation of petroleum from 
(Kwai), A., i, 195. 

Botation, free (Sugden), T., 1862; 
(Lowry), T., 1866. 
optical, in relation to atomic di¬ 
mensions (Brauns), A., ii, 698. 
of sugars (Maltby), T., 1404. 

Botatory dispersion. See Dispersion, 
power (Ritpe), A., ii, 278. 
and chemical constitution (Pickard, 
Kenyon, and TIunter), T., 1 ; 
(Kenyon and McNicol), T., 14; 
* (Phillips), T., 22, 44 ; (Hall),T., 
32, 105 ; (Pickard and Hunter), 
T., 434 ; (Hunter), T., 1671; 
(BKfri), A., ii, 674. 

Bubidium, absorption and fluoieseencc 
spectra of (McLennan and Ains- 
lie), A., ii, 357. 

spark spectrum of (Ueinheimmeu), 
A., ii, 671. 

silver gold chloride (Wells), A., ii, 32. 
chlorite (Lem and Cipollonk), A., ii, 
402. 

fluoride, crystal structure (Wyckoff 
and Posnjak), A., ii, 858. 
hydrogen sulphate (Dunnicliff), T., 
733. 

sulphide, pliosph descent (Tiede and 
Reinicke), A., ii, 240. 

Jiubus fruticosvs (bramble), water- 
soluble constituents of leaves of 
(Fkanzen and Keyssner), A., i, 1045. 

Butaoess, chemical constituents of 
(Tiioms), A., ii, 639. 

Butseoarpine, preparation of 2-ttliyl- 
aminoindole hydroehloiide from 
(Asahina and Daiichi Skiyaku Ka- 
BUSHIKI Kaisha), A., i, 953. 

Ruthenium, A'-seiies spectrum of (Auger 
and Dauvillikr), A., ii, 356. 
pentoxiiiQy preparation of (Remy), A., 
ii, 329. 

Buthenium organic compounds: — 

with substituted ammonium halides 
(Gutbier), A., i, 659. 

Butheniates, complex (Gutbikii), A., 
i, 1184. 

Butin, hydrolysis of (Meulkn), A., i, 
694. 


S. 

Sabinene, oxidation of, with hydrogen 
peroxide (Henderson and Robert¬ 
son), T., 1849. 

Sabiaol, conversion of, into thujene 
(Henderson and Robertson), T., 
1713. 

Saccharase (Canals), A., i, 160; (v. 
Ruler and Josephson), A., i, 402, 
721. 

molecular condition and stability of 
(v. Euler, Josephson, and Myr¬ 
back), A., i, 1245. 
kinetic researches on (v. Euler and 
Myrback), A., i, 261. 
from yeast, purification of (Joseph¬ 
son), A., i, 496. 

comparison of taka-saccharase and 
(Kuhn), A., i, 1033. 
purification and adsorption of (v. 

Euler and Myrback), A., i, 618. 
adsorption of, by alumina (v. Euler 
and Myrback), A., i, 620. 
activity of, in banana extracts (Mc¬ 
Guire and Falk), A., i, 872. 
inactivation of, by formaldehyde, 
^-phenylenediaraine, and p-tolu- 
idine (v. Euler and Myrback), 
A., i, 496. 

by halogens (v. Euler and Joseph¬ 
son), A., i, 620. 

inversion of sucrose by (v. Euler and 
Myrback), A., ii, 678. 
analysis of, and inactivation of, by 
iodine (v. Hauler and Josephson), 
A., i, 496. 

“ Saccharin ” (o-bcnzoicsulphinide ), de¬ 
rivatives of (Holleman), A., i, 981. 
sweetness of (Magidson and Gorb- 
atsciiov), A., i, 1097. 
estimation of ^7-sulphamidobenzoic 
acid in (Beyer), A , ii, 795. 

A T -Saccharina$etic acid. See o-Benzoic- 
sulpliiuidoacetic acid. 

/wSaccharinic acid, quinine salt (Hin- 
tikka), A., i, 756. 

Saccharomyces cerevisioe, utilisation of 
atmospheric nitrogen by (Fulmer), 
A., i, 1158. 

Safflower, germination of seeds of 
(Tamhank), A., i, 883. 

/soSafrole dithiocyanate (Kaufmann 
and Liepe), A., i, 766. 

Salicylatotetr&mmineoobaltic salts 
(Morgan and Smith), T., 1100. 

Salicylic acid, second dissociation con¬ 
stant of (Kulthoff), A.,ii, 834. 
action of dimethyl sulphate on, and 
on its methyl ester (Simon and 
FRfeREJAGQUE), A., i, 1098, 
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Salicylic acid, and its salts, neutralis¬ 
ation of (Prideaux), T., 1628. 
esters (Hanzlik and Presho), A., i, 
879. 

diphenylformamidine ester (Pass- 
erini), A., i, 64. 

iodoethyl ester (Farbwerke yorm. 
Meister, Lucius, A Bruning), 
A., i, 794. 

rftiodohydrin ester (Humnicki), A., i, 
796. 

j3-naphthyl ester ( bctol ), phenyl ester 
(satoZ),^-aminophenyl ester, acetyl 
derivative ( salophen ), and p-tolyl 
ester ( crcaalol ), detection of 
(DenigIss), A., ii, 267. 
detection of, in serum and similar 
fluids (HiSrissky), A., ii, 268. 

Salioylic acid, 6 -amino*, 5-bromo-, 3:5- 
tftbromo-, and 5-nitro-, phthalidyl- 
idene ether esters of (Kaufmann), 
A., i, 798. 

aminobromo-, and aminothiol-, wo- 
valeryl derivatives (Hoffmann-La 
Roche & Co.), A., i, 35. 
aminothiol, bromoamino- and chloro- 
amino-, acetyl and propionyl deriv¬ 
atives (Hoffmann-La Roche & 
Co.), A.,i, 35. 

3-bromo-, preparation of, and its sal ts 
(Mkldrum and Shah), T., 1990. 
2-bromo-4-nitro-, and its ethyl ester 
(Dey and Row), T., 3380. 
iodo-derivatives, and their acetyl de¬ 
rivatives (Brenans and Prost), A., 
i, 797. 

3:5-dinitro-, copper salt (Tuttle), A., 

i, 1012. 

thiol- (Chemische Fabrik von F. 
Heyden), A., i, 797. 

Salicylidei, isomerism of (AnschOtz), 
A., i, 1098. 

Salicyloxyacetanilide (Rosenmund, 
Zetzsche, and Weiler), A., i, 800. 

Salioyloxyaeetyl dichloride (Rosen¬ 
mund, Zetzsche, and Weiler), A., 
i, 800. 

Saliva, constituents of, in relation to 
landular activity (Morris and 
ersey), A., i, 876. 
dielectric constants of (Keller), A., 

ii, 284. 

concentration of urea in (Hench and 
Aldrich), A., i, 270; (Schmitz), 
A., i, 626. 

Salol. See Salicylic acid, phenyl ester. 

Salophen. See Salicylic acid, p-amino- 
phenyl ester, acetyl derivative. 

Salts, mutual influence of, on solubility 
(v. Weimarn), A., ii, 222. 
determination of the degree of hydra¬ 
tion of (Tirrey and Jolly), T., 1979. 


Salts, binary systems of (Janecke), A., 
ii, 640. 

precipitation of proteins by (Howe), 
A*, l, 1253. 

double, equilibria of formation of 
(Rivett and Clendinnen), T., 
1634. 

ebullioscopic, measurements of solu* 
tions of (Bourion and Rouyeb), 
A., ii, 57. 

in solution (Bourion and Rouyer), 
A., ii, 534. 

fused (Herz), A., ii, 459. 
compound formation and solubility 
in mixtures of (Kendall, Crit¬ 
tenden, and Miller), A., ii, 
387. 

inorganic, absorption of light by 
(Macbeth and Maxwell), T., 
370. 

complex (Thomas), T., 617. 
insoluble, reactions between (Neu- 
hausen), A., ii, 396. 
solid, effect of temperature on the 
conductivity of (Vaillant), A., ii, 
735. 

See also Metallic salts. 

Salt hydrates, dissociation pressures of 
(Schumb), A., ii, 219. 

Salt solutions, electrolytic dissociation 
of water in (Linde), A., ii, 287. 
eutectic points in (Mondain Mon- 
yal), A., ii, 387. 

Salvarsan {arspJicnamine), properties of 
(Christiansen), A., i, 968. 
distribution of sulphur in (Christian¬ 
sen), A., i, 728. 

derivatives of (Christiansen), A., i, 
1148. 

silver derivatives (Gray), T., 685 ; 

(Binz and Ludwig), A., i, 161. 
estimation of, colorimetrically, in 
blood and tissues (Kolls and You- 
mans), A., ii, 800. 

Samarium, arc spectrum of (Kiess), A., 
ii, 354. 

Sand, black Maketu, constituents of 
(Smithells and Goucher), A., ii, 
244. 

8&ndalwood oil, West Australian (Rao 
and Sudborough), A., i, 588. 
Sandmeyer’e reaction (Keme), A., i, 66 . 
a-Santalene, constitution of (Ruzicka 
and Stoll), A., i, 120. 

Santene, formation of, from a-fencho- 
camphorol (Ruzicka and Liebl), A., 
i, 475. 

Santonin, sources of (Viehoever and 
Capen), A., i, 1028. 
detection of (Utz), A., ii, 99. 
estimation of, in tansy (YAW DEN 
Berg), A., ii, 800. 
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Saponins, action of, on plant cells 
(Boas), A., i, 278. 

as protective colloids (Gutbier and 
Rhein), A., ii, 680. 

Savin oil (Pigulevski and Fichten- 
holz), A., i, 817. 

Scandinm, spectrum of (Catalan), A., 
ii, 104. 

Soatolo, effect of, on nitrogenous meta¬ 
bolism (Underhill and Kapsinow), 
A., i, 166. 

Soheelite, of Traversella (Carobbi), A., 
ii, 777. 

SchifFs bases, formation of (Oddo and 
Tognaochini), A., i, 224, 255. 

Soopine, and its salts (Willstatier 
and Berner), A., i, 701. 

Scopolamine, hydrolysis of (Will- 
statter and Berner), A., i, 701. 

Scopoline (Gadamer), A., i, 289. 

Scutellaria baicalcnsisy baicalin from 
(Shibata, Iwata, and Nakamura), 
A., i, 591, 

Sea water. Bee under Water. 

Scchium edule , constituents of the fruit 
of (Yoshimura), A., i, 78. 

Seeds, glycerophosphatase in (N&mec), 
A., i, 736. 882. 

iron and manganese content of (Mc- 
Haiigue), A., i, 635. 
germinating, action of carbohydrates 
on (Boas and Merkensohlager), 
A., i, 736. 

respiratory enzymes in (Bach and 
Oparin; Oparin), A., i, 425. 

Selinenes, constitution of (Ruzicka and 
Stoll), A., i, 120, 1216. 

Selenium, atomic weight of (Bruylanth 
and Dondeyne), A., ii, 236. 
arc spectrum of (CatalAn), A.,ii, 105. 
vapour, ionisation potential of 
(Udden), A., ii, 4. 

equilibrium in the system, sulphur, 
tellurium, and (Losana), A., ii, 
686 . 

solubility of, in alkali hydroxides 
(Caloagni), A., ii, 405. 
colloidal (Gutbibr, Huber, and 
Eckert), A., ii, 393 ; (Gutbier 
and Rhein), A., ii, 630. 
sols, velocity of flocoulationof (ICruyt 
and van Arkkl), A., ii, 136. 
offset 'of, on alkali hydrogen sulphite 
solutions (Sandonnini), A., ii, 759. 
action of silver nitrate on (Garelli 
and Angeletti), A., ii, 241. 
oxidation of, by bacteria (Lipman nnd 
Waksman), A., i, 785. 

Selenium compounds, pharmacology of 
(Lehmann), A., i, 419. 

Selenium nitride, and its derivatives 
(Streoker and Claus), A., ii, 152. 


Selenium frvoxide, preparation and 
properties of (Worsley and Baker), 
T., 2870. 

oxychloride, solubility of metallic 
chlorides in (Wise), A.,ii, 484. 
action of, on caoutchouc (Frick), 
A., i, 935. 

action of, with metals and their 
oxides (Ray), A., ii, 764. 
action of, on olefines (Frick), A., i, 
890. 

Selenio acid, refractive indices of 
(Stone), A., ii, 178. 

Seienious acid, reft active indices of 
(Stone), A., ii, 178. 
detection of phenols with (Levbne), 
A., ii, 44. 

Selenium organic compounds (Bogert 
and Herrera), A., i, 240. 
acetylpropionylmethanes, and cyano-, 
and their copper salts (Morgan and 
Reeves), T., 448. 

Selenium estimation and separation:— 
estimation of, electrometrically, in 
presence of tellurium, iron, and 
copper (Willard and Fenwick), 
A., ii, 430. 

separation of, from copper (Angel- 
eiti), A., ii, 581. 

Selenoacetamide (Kindler, Burghard, 
Finndorf, Dehn, Giese, and K6rd- 
ing), A., i, 569. 

Selenopyrines (Battegay, and Hugel), 
A., i, 1115. 

Semen ceratoni® siliqu® as a protective 
colloid (Gutbier, Locher, and 
Kheidl), A., ii, 618. 

Semioarbazide-a-carboxyllc aeid, tliio-, 
ethyl ester (Fromm and Nehring), 
A., i, 859. 

Semicarbazidedicarboxylie acid, ethyl 
ester (Fromm and Nehring), A., i, 
859. 

a-Semicarb&zidobensoylpropionie acid, 
and nitroso-, esters of, and their semi* 
earbazones (Rice), A., i, 218. 

a - Semioarbazido-3* phenylpyr asolone- 
4-acetio acid, methyl ester (Rice), 
A., i, 218. 

Semiearbazones, catalytic reduction of 
(Taipale and Smirnov), A., i, 905. 

Semiearbazones, thio-, reactions of 
(Wilson and Burns), T., 799. 

Semioxaxn&side, derivatives of (Wilson 
and Pickering), T., 894. 

Semi-pinaoolin transformations (Tiffs- 
nrau and L£vy), A., i, 788, 789. 

Septentrionaline, and its chloroplatin- 
ate and derivatives (Weidemann), 
A., i, 126. 

Seram, distribution of ions in (RonA 
and Petow), A., i, 728. 
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Strum, dielectric constants of (Keller), 
A., ii, 284. 

antitryptic action of (Epstein), A., i, 
1253. 

diastase-activating properties of 
(Koga), A., i, 1254. 
human, calcium in, after injection of 
caloium salts (Sieburg and Kes¬ 
sler), A., i, 504. 

ultrafiltration and analysis of (Pincus), 
A., i, 1253. 

estimation of proteins in, refracto- 
metrically (Neuhausen and Rioch ), 
A., ii, 511. 

Serum albumin. See under Albumin. 

Sesquiterpenes, carbon framework of 
(Kuzicka and Stoll), A., i, 120. 

Shark liver oil, hydrocarbon from 
(Toyama), A., i, 890. 
higher alcohols in (Toyama), A., i, 
979. 

Shellac (Harries and Nagel), A., i, 

120 . 

Shellac reein, hydrolysis of (Harries), 
A., i, 693. 

Shellolie arid (slieUenedioldicarboxylie 
avid), and its salts and derivatives 
(Harries and Nagel), A., i, 
121 . 

Shibnol (Komatsu and Matsunami), 
A., i, 1197. 

Silane, mowochloro-, reactions of (Stuck 
and Somieski), A., ii, 160. 

Silanes, chloro- (Stock and Zeidler), 
A., ii, 412. 

Silica. See Silicon dioxide. 

Silicic acid. See under Silicon. 

Silicohydrocarbon, and its oxides (Kip¬ 
ping), T., 2590. 

Silieon, atomic weight of (Baxter, 
Weatherill, and Scripture), A., 
ii, 412. 

structure of (KOsiner and Remy), 
A., i, 318. 

amorphousand crystalline (Manchot), 
A., ii, 25. 

spectium of (del Campo and Ertal- 
ella), A., ii, 103. 

arc and band spectra of (Porlezza), 
A., ii, 198, 448. 

series spectra of (Fowler), A., ii, 
447. 

vacuum spark spectrum of (Sawyer 
and Paton), A., ii, 804, 
specific heat of, at high temperatures 
(Magnus), A., ii, 374. 
equilibrium in the system, aluminium, 
magnesium, zinc, and (Sander and 
Meissner), A., ii, 641. 

Silieon alloys with aluminium (Port- 
evin and Chevenard), A., ii, 
166, 


Silicon carbide, specific heat of, at 
high temperatures (Magnus), A., 
ii, 874. 

hydrides (Stock and Somieski), A. 
ii, 67, 160 ; (Stock and Zeidler) 
A., ii, 412 ; (Stock andS tiebbler), 
A., ii, 486; (Stock, Stixbeler, 
and Zeidler), A., ii, 633, 
dioxide (silica) (Tammann and Pape) 
A., ii, 758. 

structure and polymorphism of 
(Sosman), A., ii, 69, 159. 
action of, on electrolytes (Joseph 
and Hancock), T., 2022. 
gels, influence of neutral salts on 
(Glixrlli), A., ii, 561. 
esterification by (Milligan and 
Emmet), A., ii, 18. 
colloidal adsorption of plant foods 
by (Wiley and Gordon), A., i, 
524. 

estimation of, in water (DifeNERT 
and Wandenbulcke), A., ii, 
507. 

Silicic arid, ammines of (Schwarz 
and Mathis), A., ii, 318. 
sols, electric properties of (Gkukd- 
MANN), A., ii, 608. 

Silicic acids, and their salts, magnetic 
analysis of (Pascal), A., ii, 25. 
Silicates, constitution of (Tammann), 
A., ii, 69. 

insoluble, estimation of potassium 
in (Green), A., ii, 255. 

Silioon organic compounds (Kipping), 
T., 2590, 2598; (Pink and Kipping), 
T., 2830. 

Silicon, estimation of, in aluminium 
(Guerin), A., ii, 180. 

Silk from silkworms, proteins of (Gla¬ 
golev and Vischniakov), A., i, 
630. 

Silk fibroin, structure of (Abderhalden 
and Stix), A., i, 1030. 

Silver, ionisation potential of (Shen- 
stonk), A., ii, 605. 
specific volume of (Sauerwald), A., 
ii, 172. 

visibility of thin films of (Ester- 
mann), A., ii, 858, 859. 
diffusion of gold into (Weiss and 
Henry), A., ii, 59. 
diffusion of oxygen through (Spencer), 
T., 2124. 

colloidal (Gutbier and WHterioh), 
A., ii, 393. 

preparation of (v. Weimarn), A., 
ii, 636. 

analysis and constitution of (Neu- 
reiter and Pauli), A., ii, 636. 
ions, complexes of gelatin with (Audu- 
beht), A., ii, 286. 
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Silver ions, adsorption of, by silver 
bromide (Fajans and Franken- 
burger), A., ii, 614. 
organosols, properties of (Giles and 
Salmon), T., 1597. 
soap gels (Whitby), A., ii, 18. 
recovery of, from residues (Firth and 
Higson), A., ii, 859. 

Silver alloys with cadmium, electro* 
motive force of (Schreiner, Si- 
monsen, and Krag), A., ii, 8. 
with copper anti gold, specific resist¬ 
ance of (Fischbeck), A., ii, 10. 
with gold, crystal structure of (Me- 
Keshan), A., ii, 428. 
with palladium, crystal structure of 
(McKeehan), A., ii, 428. 

Silver salts, adsorption of, by silver and 
gold surfaces (Rudberg and v. 
Euler), A., ii, 465. 
reduction of, by means of manganous 
salts (Bakbieki), A., ii, 859. 
complex salts of, with diethylamiue 
and with hexamethylenetetramine 
(Job), A., i, 902. 

fdrmation of complex ions by solu¬ 
tions of othylenediamiue and (Job), 
A., i, 307. 

Silver bromide, photochemical sensitive¬ 
ness of (Fajans and Franken- 
burger), A., ii, 109 ; (Franken- 
burger), A.,ii,599; (Herzfeld), 
A., ii, 600. 

photochemical decomposition of 
(Schwarz and Stock), A., ii, 
815. 

adsorption of silver ions by (Fajans 
ana Frankrnburger), A., ii, 
614. 

perchlorate, reaction of iodine with 
(Gomberg), A., ii, 235. 
chloride, equilibrium of copper chlor¬ 
ides and (Edgar and Cannon), 
A., ii, 139. 

action of sodium hyposulphite on 
(Firth and Higson), A., ii, 859. 
gold chlorides (Wells), A,, ii, 32. 
chromate, rings of, in gelatin (Davies), 
A. , ii, 140. 

fluoride, ammonia compound of (Deu- 
vin and Olmer), A., ii, 71. 
halides, Bpectrophotoelectrical sensi¬ 
tivity of (Coblkntz and Eck* 
ford), A., ii, 279. 
detection of chlorine, bromine, 
iodine, and silver in (Schmal- 
fuss), A., ii, 248. 

iodide, crystal structure of (Wilsey), 
A., ii, 688. 

nitrate, decomposition of binary mix¬ 
tures of, with metallic halides 
(Bergman), A., ii, 761. 


Silver nitrate, reaction of hypophos- 

? borons acid with (Mitchell), 
'., 629. 

fusion of mercuric iodide and (Berg¬ 
man), A., ii, 636. 

action of selenium on (Garelli and 
Angelrtti), A., ii, 241. 
inactivation of invertase by (v. 
Euler and MyrbIck), A., i, 
1245. 

oxide, complex salts of, with copper 
hydroxide and amines (Traube), 
A., i, 903. 

sulphate, dissociation of (Marchal), 
A., n, 139. 

action of, on ethyl bromide in 
sulphuric acid solution (Schilov), 
A. ( i, 2. 

hydrogen sulphate (Dunnicuff), T., 
733. 

sulphide, electrical properties of 
(Urazoy), A., ii, 454. 

See also Argentite. 

Silver organic oompounds (Hoffmann- 
La Roche & Co.), A., i, 101. 
preparation of (Hoffmann-La Roche 
& Co.), A m i, 35. 

diamminecupribiuret and ethylene- 
diaminecupribiuret (Traube), A., i, 
903. 

phenyls (Reich), A., i, 972 ; (Krause 
and Wendt), A., i, 1150. 
salvarsans (Gray), T , 635; (Binz 
and Ludwig), A., i, 161. 

Silver detection and estimation 
detection of (Schumacher), A., i, 
424. 

detection of, in ores ( Silberstjsin 
and Wiess), A., ii, 88. 
detection of, with isatin (Menke), 
A., ii, 256. 

detection of, in silver halides (Schmal- 
fuss). A., ii, 248. 

estimation of, electron)etrically, in 
presence of copper (MOller and 
Rudolph), A., ii, 880. 
estimation of, volumetrically, in 
presence of protective colloids 
(Treadwell, Janett, and Blu- 
menthal). A., ii, 579. 

Silver ore, new (Schaller ; Schempp), 
A., ii, 508. 

Silver works, composition of Blag from 
(Hofmann-Degen), A., ii, 163. 
Sinigrin, constitution of ( Wrede, Banik, 
and Brauss), A., i, 589. 

Sinomenine, and its salts and derivatives 
(Kondo, Ochiai, and Nakajima), 
A., i, 1222. 

Sinomenium acutum, alkaloids of 
(Kondo, Ochiai, and Naeajima), 
A., i, 1222. 
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Sintering (Smith), T., 2088. 

Sium kUifolitm, essential oil from 
(Pigulevski), A., i, 991. 

Skin, pigments of (Lignac), A., i, 980. 
oi children, sulphur in (Laborde), 
A., i, 168. 

Smelting, theory of (Guertlek and 
Schaek), A., ii, 424. 

Soaps, microscopic structure of (Mac- 
lknnan), A., i, 1057. 
structure of the curds of (Piper and 
Grindley), A.,i, 1056. 
solutions, constitution of (McBain 
and Bowden), T.,2417; (McBain), 
A., ii, 225. 

emulsions of mineral oils with vater 
and (Geiffin), A., ii, 619. 
protective action of, on gold sols in 
alcohol-water mixtures (Kidkal 
and Biroumshaw), T., 1565. 

Sodamide, syntheses by means of 
(Haller), A., i, 92. 
equilibrium of mixtures of potassamidc 
and (Kraus and Cuy), A., ii, 320. 
reaction of, with oajSjS-tetrasub- 
stituted propioplicnones (Albesco), 
A., i, 41. 

action of, on pyridine (Wibaut and 
Dingemanse), A., i, 486. 
action of, on ?/- and iso-quinolines 
(Tschitschibabin and Zacepina), 
A., i, 603 ; (Tschitschibabin and 
Oparina), A., i, 604. 

Sodammonium, action of, on cyclic 
amines (Picon), A., i, 199. 

Sodiodiphenylamine (Picon), A., i, 200. 

Sodio-ethylaniline (Picon), A., i, 200. 

Sodio-o-toluidine (Picon), A., i, 200. 

Sodium, atomic weight of (Moles and 
Clavera), A., ii, 149. 
spectrum of, calculation of (Fues), 
A., ii, 1. 

absorption spectrum of elect! ically 
luminescent vapour of (Newman), 
A., ii, 521. 

arc spectrum of, and the spark spectra 
of aluminium and magnesium 
(Fues), A., ii, 353. 

transport number of (Schneider and 
Braley), A., ii, 456. 
reduction of chlorides of rare metals 
by (Hunter aud Jones), A., ii, 
688 .. 

metallic, decomposition of ethers by 
(Schorigin), A., i, 207. 
action of, on organic compounds, 
in liquid ammonia solution (Kraus 
and White), A., i, 456; (White), 
A., i, 457. 

Sodium alloys with lead, freezing points 
of (Calingaert and Boesch),* A., ii, 


Sodium salts, molecular complexity of, 
iu sodium sulphate solution (Darmois 
and PArin), A., ii, 831. 

Sodium azide, preparation of (Orslkin, 
Chlopin, and Tscherniaev), A., 
ii, 406. 

absorption of carbon disulphide by 
solutions of (Currier aud 
Browne), A., ii, 158. 
arsenate dodeoahydrate, dissociation 
pressures of (Partington and 
Huntingford), T., 168. 
bismuthate, decomposition of, with 
nitric acid (Corfield and Wood¬ 
ward), A., ii, 691. 

borate {borax), alkalinity of solutions 
of (Murschhauser), A., ii, 563. 
fusion of gold particles with 
(Ehringhaus and Wintgen), 
A., ii, 390. 

perborate, analysis of (Burkardt), 
A., ii, 87. 

acid borates (Ponomarev), A., ii, 
415. 

bromate and chlorate, optical activity 
of crystals of (Hermann), A., 
ii, 523. 

crystal structure of (Vegard), 
A., ii, 162; (Kolkmeijer, 
Bijvoet, and Karssen), A., 
ii, 414. 

bromide and chlorate, crystal structure 
of (VAgabd ; Karssen), A., ii, 
857. 

carbonates with the rare earths 
(Zambonini and Carobbi), A., ii, 
863. 

chlorate, preparation of, electroly tically 
(Iljinski), A., ii, 563. 
solubility of (Bell), T.,‘ 2713. 
solubility of the system, potassium 
carbonate (Iljinski), A., ii, 562. 
crystal structure of (Kiby), A., ii, 
687. 

chloride, specific heat of mixtures of 
sucrose and (Blaszkowska), A., 
ii, 544. 

vapour pressure and density of 
solutions of (W. R. and C. E. 
Bousfikld), A., ii, 460. 
aeration of solutions of (Adexey, 
Leonard, and Richardson), A., 
ii, 404. 

equilibrium of sucrose aud 
(Schoorl), A., i, 899. 
trihydrated (Autini), A., ii, 71. 
chromate, equilibrium of sodium 
sulphate, water, and (Osaka and 
Yoshida), A., ii, 163. 
electrolytic precipitation with (Kol- 
thoff), a., ii, 88. 
chromite (Miller), A., ii, 71. 
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Sodium fluorophoaphate and fluoro- 
vanadate from bauxite (Tea vers), 
A., ii, 415. 

hydride, preparation of (Babdwell), 
A., ii, 20. 

hydroxide, preparation of, fi^m 
sodium sulphate (Watson), A., 
ii, 457. 

decomposition tensions of mixtures 
of, with cadmium or zinc oxides 
(Holla and Salani), A., ii, 54. 
equilibrium of, with copper 
oxide and hydroxide (Miller, 
Kahlert, Wiegand, Ernst, and 
Kbil), A., ii, 567. 

hypobromite, preparation of solutions 
of, for urea analyses (Collins), 
A., ii, 442. 

reaction of ammonia with (Nanji 
and Shaw), A., ii, 874. 
hypochlorite, action of ammonia on 
(Joyner), T., 1114. 
catalytic decomposition of, by 
cobalt peroxide (Howell), A., 
ii, 684. 

hyposulphite ( hydrosulphitr ), purifi¬ 
cation of (Christiansen and 
Norton), A., ii, 71. 
actidn of cupric chloride on solutions 
of (Firth and Higson), T., 1515. 
action of, on silver chloride (Firth 
and Higson), A., ii, 859. 
estimation of (Merriman), A., ii, 
338; (Wilkes), A., ii, 698. 
iodide, conductivity of solutions of, in 
phenol (Kraus and Kurtz), A., ii, 7. 
nitrate, equilibrium of lead nitrate, 
water, and (Glasstone and 
Saunders), T., 2134. 
freezing-point curves for mixtures 
of potassium nitrate and (Briscoe 
and Madgin), T., 1608 ; (Madgin 
and Briscoe), T., 2914. 
nitrite, electrolysis of, with an 
aluminium anode (Jeffrey), A., 
ii, 729. 

metaphosphate, preparation of (Pas¬ 
cal), A., ii, 489. 

hydrogen phosphate, estimation of 
(Moerk and Hughes), A., ii, 875. 
silicate, crystalline hydrates of 
(Erdenvrecher), A., ii, 26. 
sulphate, electrolysis of (Watson), 
A., ii, 457. 

heat of coagulation of ferric oxide 
hydrosols with (Browne), A., ii, 
248. 

equilibrium of sodium chromate, 
water, and (Osaka and Yoshida), 

A., ii, 168. 

decahydrate, cryoscopy in (Darmois 
and PErin), A., ii, 881. 


Sodium sulphates (Pascal and Ero * 
A., ii, 488. 

sulphate and sulphite, equilibrium of 
water and (Rivett and Lewis), 
A., ii, 857. 

sulphide, phosphorescent (Tiedx and 
Reinicke), A., ii, 240. 
hydrates of (Sanfourche and 
Liebaut), A., ii, 26. 
estimation of, volumetrically 
(Anon), A., ii, 792. 
sulphide and hydrosulphide, dissoci¬ 
ation of, in aqueous solution 
(Jellinek and Czerwinski), A., ii, 
14. 

telluride, molecular weight of, in 
liquid ammonia (Kraus and 
Zeitfuchs), A., ii, 162. 
dithionate, equilibrium of barium 
dithionate, water, and (de Baat), 
A., n, 637. 

thiosulphate, stability of solutions of 
(M. and M. L. Kilpatrick), A., 
ii, 760. 

fate of, in the organism (Nyiri), A., 
i, 1263. 

Sodium organic compounds, arylsulphon- 
iodoamides (Roberts), T., 849. 
cresylate. See Tolyloxide, sodium, 
cyanide, vapour pressure ourve for 
(Ingold), T., 885. 
ethyl (Hein), A., i, 98. 
ferrocyanide, dissociation of (Bur¬ 
rows), T., 2028. 

Sodium estimation and separation: — 

estimation of, microchemically 
(Blancheti^re), A., ii, 579. 
estimation of, in blood (Richter- 
Quittner), A., ii, 256. 
estimation of, in human blood 
(Mirkin and Druskin), A., ii, 
507. 

estimation and separation of (Wil¬ 
lard and Smith), A., ii, 182. 
estimation of, and its separation from 
potassium (Smith), A., ii, 789. 

Soils, relation of adsorption to the 
structure of (Hager), A., i, 1047. 
absorption in, by colloidal and non- 
colloidal constituents (Anderson, 
Fry, Gile, Middleton, and 
Robinson), A., i, 279. 
catalytic action of(Osuai), A., i, 524. 
acidity of (Mukherjee), A., i, 
79; (Arrhenius; Vincent), A., 
i., 283; (Karbaker), A., i, 
1166. 

determination of (Parker and 
Bryan), A., i, 689. 
in relation to the lime requirements 
(Wherry), A., i, 524; (Carle- 
ton), A., i, 1168. 
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Mia, chemical denudation of (Whit¬ 
ney), A., i, 80. 

hydrogen-ion concentration of, and 
its effect on plant distribution 
(Olsen), A., i, 522. 
effect of hydrogen-ion concentration 
in, on the adsorption of plant food 
(Stakhhy and Gordon), A., i, 
528. 

extraction of humus and fatty matter 
from (Piettrk), A., i, 736. 
influence of precipitation on composition 
of (Sievers and Haltz), A., i, 
1048. 

moisture in, and its relation to salt 
balance for plants (Shive), A., i, 
288. 

colloidal clay in (NovIk andSMOLiK), 
A., i, 640. 

amount and distribution of colloids in 
(Davis), A., i, 640. 
availability of mineral matter in 
(Comber), A., i, 79. 
effect of aluminium, iron, and man¬ 
ganese in, on toxicity (CARR and 
Brewer,) A., i, 1275. 
influence of the calcium-magnesium 
ratio in (IIill), A., i, 284. 
effect of calcium and magnesium on 
the outgo of sulphates in (Mac¬ 
Intyre, Shaw, and Young), A., i, 
1168. 

production of carbon dioxide in 
(LundegIrdh), A., i, 284. 
fungi in (Abbott), A,, i, 1167. 
effect of magnesium compounds in 
(MacIntyre and Young), A., i, 
1168. 

nitrificationin(ScHONBRUNN; Lohnis), 
A., i, 1167. 

variability of nitrates and total 
nitrogen in (Prince), A.,i, 1047. 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria in (Gainey), 
A., i, 1166. 

oxygen-supplying power of (Hutchins 
and Livingstone), A., i, 1166. 
organic constituents in (Fraps), A., i, 
640; (Carlson ; Sievers), A., i, 
1048. 

relative solubility of phosphoric acid 
in (Lrmmermann and Fresenius), 
A., i, 1276. 

fixation of phosphoric acid by (Fraps), 
A., i, 1167. 

distribution of phosphates in (Leon- 
oini and Rogai), A., i, 1167. 
organic phosphoius in (Atjten), A., i, 
1276. 

oxidation of sulphur in, by bacteria 
(Wa&sman), A., i, 1042. 
changes in sulphur compounds in 
(LANTZ6CH), A., i, 80, 


Soils, sterilisation of (Waksman n$d 
Starkey), A., i, 1167. 
acid, aluminium content and hydrogen- 
ion concentration of (Burgess), 
A., i, 1017. 

hydrogen-ion concentration in 
(Salter and Moroan), A., i, 
528. 

arable, fixation of bases in (Scurti), 
A., i, 1047. 

basic, acidity of (McGeorge), A., i, 
1275. 

Dutch, manganese in (Wester), A., 
i, 640. 

Ti uog test for acidity of (Pakkrr and 
Tidmore), A., i, 1166. 
detection of the reaction of, with 
litmuB paper (Carleton), A., i, 
1166. 

estimation of adsorbed bases in (His- 
sink), A., i, 992. 

estimation of carbon in (Simon), A., 

11, 506. 

estimation of colloids in, microscopic¬ 
ally (Fry), A., li, 892, 
estimation of humus in (Agafonoff), 
A., ii, 668. 

estimation of hydrogen-ion concen¬ 
tration in (Gimingham), A., ii, 668. 
estimation of nitrates in (Giming- 
ham and Carter), A., ii, 577. 
estimation of phosphoric anhydride in 
(Ravenna), A., ii, 334. 
estimation of phosphoric acid and 
potassium in (Bibchopf and March- 
and), A., ii, 786. 

Soil solution, prepaiation of, by aid of 
pressure (Tulaikov and Kuzmin), 
A., i, 992. 

relation of concentration of, to nitric 
nitiogen in (Anon), A., i, 1048. 
comparison of, with 1:6 water extracts 
(Burgess), A., i, 282. 
in relation to calcium carbonate and 
fertiliser chemicals (Morse), A , i, 
639. 

impoi tance of, in plant growth (Tulai¬ 
kov), A., i, 992. 

Soja-agglutinin, isolation of (Fuji- 
wara), A., i, 1161. 

Sqja bean, urease from (Kay), A., i, 722 ; 
(Kat6), A., i, 1034. 

Soja bean oil, constituents of (Baugh¬ 
man and Jamieson), A., i, 281. 

Solanine, estimation of, in potatoes 
(Bomer and Mattis), A., ii, 799. 

Solids, photochemical decomposition of 
(Noyes), A., ii, 451. 
adsorption of gases by (Evafs and 
George), A., ii, 296. 
surface tension of (Antonoff), A., ii, 

12 . 
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Solids, velocity of reaction in (Niven), 
"A., ii, 89* 

transference of acid radicles in (Hed- 
vall and Heuberger), A., ii, 
860. 

Solid solution* See Solutions, solid. 
Solidification of binary systems (Giua ; 
Bell), A., ii, 611 . 

Solubility (Ephraim), A., i, 82; ii, 
644 ; (Taylor aud Hildebrand), 
A., ii, 316. 

determination of, at high pressures 
(Cohen, Voller, and Moksvbld), 
A., ii, 886. 

apparatus for determination of, at 
nigh pressures of caibon dioxide 
(Mitchell), T., 1894. 
laws of (Colson), A., ii, 643. 
and chemical constitution (Prins), 
A., ii. 181. 

and atomic volume (Flatt), A., ii, 

688 . 

in mixtures containing polar com¬ 
ponents (Mortimer), A., ii, 299. 

, of Hubstances in mixtures of alcohol 
and water (Wright), T., 2493, 
mutual, studies in (McEwen), T., 
2279, 22S4. 

influence of Halts on (v. Weimarn), 
A., ii, 222. 

of liquid* (Hill), A., ii, 467 ; 
(Vkhsihaffelt), A., ii, 617. 
lecture exfieriment to show (Thatch¬ 
er), A., ii, 665. 

Solution, law of (Mondain-Monval), 
A., ii, 131. 

contraction on, in water (Rakshit), 
A., ii, 132. 

Solutions, mechanical theory of (Die- 
terioi), A., ii, 742. 
electrons in the chemistry of (Pisar- 
shevski and Rosenberg), A., ii, 

729, 730; (Pisarshevski), A., ii, 

730. 

adhesion in (Vosnessenski), A., ii, 
295, 619. 

adsorption of (Gustaver), A., ii, 67 ; 
(Ostwai.d and de Izaguirre), A., 
ii, 128. 

Stokes-Einstein law for diffusion in 
(Cohen and Bruins), A., ii, 180. 
volume change in equilibria in (Cohen 
and Moebveld), A., ii, 537. 
study of, at various temperatures 
(Vrevski and Kaigorodov), A., ii, 
738 ; (Vrevski and Zavaricki ; 
Vrevski, Zavaricki, aud Schar- 
lov), A., ii, 789; (Vrevski), A., ii, 
740. 

influence of the concentration of, on 
the size of particles of the precipi¬ 
tates (v. Weimarn), A, ii, 546. 

cxxiv. ii. 


Solutions, aqueous (Klino and Las* 
sieur), A., ii, 543. 
dielectric constants of (FOrth), 
A., ii, 368. 

brown, measurement of the colour of 
(Procter), A., ii, 270. 
colloidal. See Colloidal solutions, 
dilute, application of the Nernst heat 
theorem to (Herzfeld), A., ii, 12. 
mixed, densities and refractive indices 
of (Dorosghevski and Ekarbva), 
A, ii, 387. 

non-aqueous, electrochemistry of 
(MOllkr, Holzl, Pontoni, and 
Winterhtriner), A., ii, 287. 
electrocapillaritv of (Wild j Frum- 
kin), A., ii, 53. 

solid, heat of formation of (Brvni), 
A., ii, 535, 612; (Landrieu), 
A., ii, 535. 

saturated, viscosity of (Hryna- 
kowski), < A., ii, 638. 
supersaturated, separation of crystals 
and ga-es from (Frlcke and Rou- 
mann), A., ii, 742. 

estimation of carbon in (Needham), 
A., ii, 655. 

Solvents, distribution of, between solutes 
(DoroSCHEVski), A., ii, 887, 544; 
(Dorosouevski and Ekareva), 
A., ii, 387. 

mixed, velocity of reaction in (Cash- 
moke, McCombie, and Scar¬ 
borough), T., 197 ; (Dexter, Mc¬ 
Combie, and Scarborough), T., 
1229; (Jones, McCombie, and 
Scarborough), T., 2688. 

Sophorin, hydrolysis of (Meulen), A., i, 
694. 

Sorbyl piperidide (Staudinger, Schnei¬ 
der, and Giuglielmetti), A., i, 363. 

Sorption by carbons from carbohydrates 
(Firth), T. f 823. 

Sound, velocity of, in nitrogen peroxide 
(Sei.lr), A., ii, 297 ; (Gruneisen and 
Goens), A., ii, 741. 

Speotra, calculation of, from the inner 
movement of electrons (Fues), A., ii, 
1, 103. 

visibility of (Newman), A., ii, 103. 
of isotopes (Nakayan), A., ii, 807. 
absorption, production of narrow and 
broad bands in (Henri), A., ii, 
858. 

relation between constitution and 
(Izmailski), A., i, 602; ii, 359, 
621, 622. 

and structure of organic compounds 
containing sulphur (Gibson, 
Graham, and Reid), T., 874 . 
and molecular phases (Morton aud 
Barnes), T., 2570. 
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Spectra, absorption of vapours and 
solutions of aldehydes and ketones 
(Pprvis), T, 2515. 
of alkali amalgams, relative inten¬ 
sities of (Newman), A., ii, 46. 
of rare earths ( Yntema), A., ii, 858. 
ot flavone colouring matters (Shi- 
Bata and Kimotsuki), A., ii, 
360. 

of metallic vapours (Grotrian), A., 
ii, 710. 

of the vapours of quinones (Purvis), 
T., 1841. 

of triphenylmethane colouring 
matters (Adikolfi), A., ii, 203. 

arc, in dis-ociated gases (Compton), 
A., ii, 350. 

of metals (Procopiu), A., ii, 199. 

band, theory of (Kramers and Pauli), 
A., ii, 445. 

corpuscular, production of (M. and L. 
he Broglie), A., ii, 52. 

emission, arc and spark lines of 
(Wien), A., ii, 349. 
of solutions, colloidal supports for use 
in obtaining (GnKEKAand Mas- 
sain), A , ii, 615. 

explosion, of alkaline eaith metals 
(Sawyer and Beokek), A., ii, 
448. 

fluorescence (Marsh), T., 3315. 

infra-red (Lt bovjch and Pearen), 
A., ii, 203. 

infra red and ultra-red (Purvis), A., 
ii, 515. 

line, and, atomic structure (Bohr), 
A., if, 679. 

explanation of, by the inner quan¬ 
tum number (Sommerfeld), A., 
ii, 355. 

mass (Aston), A., ii, 353. 

open-spark, and their use in analysis 
(Wklsbach), A., ii, 669. 

Rontgen ray (Cork), A., ii, 364; 
(Hjalmar), A., ii, 448. 
theory of (Dauvillier), A., ii, 
596. 

intensity of lines in (Kettmann), 
A., ii, 807. 

in relation to the periodic system 
(Bohr and Coster), A.,ii, 110. 
of heavy elements (Auger and 
Dauvillier), A., ii, 356. 
of light elements (McLennan and 
Clark), A., ii, 51. 
of elements from lanthanum to 
hafnium (Coster, Nibhina, and 
Werner), A., ii, 711. 
continuous (Kulenkampff), A., ii, 
863. 

photo-electric, increase of disper¬ 
sion in (Ledrus), A., ii, 208. 


Spectra, series, Balmer lines in (Mc¬ 
Lennan), A., ii, 594. 
raies ultimes in (de Gramont), A., 
ii, 516. 

spark, resolution of (L. and E. 

Bloch), A., ii, 860. 
Tesla-luminescence (MoVickkr, 
Marsh, and Stewart), T., *642, 
2147; (McVicker and Marsh), 
T., 817. 

ultra-red (Bonino), A., ii, 711, 712. 
ultra-violet absorption, measurement 
of (Winthbr), A., ii, 619. 
of cresols (Klingstedt), A., ii, 
201 . 

of vitamin extracts (Damxano- 
vich), A., i, 170. 

• Rontgen ray (Stuhlman), A., ii, 
207. 

series (Davies), A., ii, 281. 
vacuum arc, of metals (Perrette), 
A,, ii, 801. 

Speotral lines, effect of gas pressure on 
intensity of (Strum), A., ii, 802. 
relation between supplied energy and 
intensity of (Hamburger), A., ii, 
822. 

behaviour of, at the positive pole of 
the metallic arc (Merrill), A., ii, 
355. 

Spectrochemistry (v. Auwers and 
Wissfbach), A., ii, 693; (V. 

Auwers), A., ii, 705, 706. 
and constitution (Ley and Manecke), 
A., ii, 202. 

of polynuclear aromatic compounds 
(Krollpfeiffer; v. Auwers, and 
Krollpfkiffer), A., ii, 101. 

Spectrograph, Rontgen ray, and its use 
in analysis (Guniher and Stran- 
ski), A., ii, 802. 

vacuum grating (Wood), A., ii, 805. 

Spectroscope for measurement of ab¬ 
sorption bands (Hartridge), A., ii, 
105. 

Speotroscopio analysis. See Analysis. 

8peotroscopy, Bontgen ray, in chemical 
analysis (Coster), A., ii, 648. 

Sperm oil, tetradecenoic acid from 
(Tsujimoto), A., i, 297. 

Spermatogenesis, histochemistry of 
(Steudel and Suzuki), A., i, 626. 

Spinaeane (Chapman), T., 770. 

Spinacene, constitution, oxidation, and 
decomposition of (Chapman), T., 769. 

Spinels, electronic structures of (Hug¬ 
gins), A., ii, 646. 

Spirans (Radulehcu and Tanasisgu), 
A., i, 1197, 1211; (Radulescu), A., 
i, 1240. 

Spleen, cholesterol in, during aseptic 
autolysis (Marino), A., i, 415. 
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Spleen, proteolytio enzymes of (Heihn), 
Am U 168 . 

Spring and mineral waters. See under 
Water. 

Sprues Sr oil. constituents of (Pigulev- 
ski and Nikitina), A., i, 816. 

Squalene, constitution of, and its hexa- 
ozonide (Majima and Kubota), A., 
1 , 1,174. 

Squalus aeanlhias, oil from the liver of 
(Beklingozzi and Tomasini), A., i, 
507. 

Stannic acid. See under Tin. 

Stannous chloride. See under Tin. 

Starch (Ling and Nanji), T. ( 2666 ; 
(Piungsheim and Goldstein), A., 

i, 899. 

constitution of (Irvine), T., 910, 
lattice structure of (Sponbler), A., i, 
999. 

preparation of, for use in diastatic 
assays (Asmuc and Renaud), A. f 

ii, 512. 

measurement of the liquefaction of 
(Olbson), A., i, 497. 
swelling of (Lepehchkin), A., i, 808. 
action # of acetyl bromide on (Zech- 
ii bister), A., i, 306. 
fission of, by amylase (Josephson), 
A., ii, 662. 

diastatic degradation of (Lintner and 
lilRSCHNER), A., i, 304. 
hemicellulose from (Schryver and 
Thomas), A., i, 1066. 
hydrolysis of (Haehn), A., i, 443. 
by salts (Biedermann), A., i, 655. 
influence of organic compounds on 
(Sherman and Caldwell ; 
Sherman and Naylor), A., i, 
262. 

distribution of iodine between chloro¬ 
form and (Firth and Watson), A., 
ii, 574. 

compound of iodine with (Bero 
zeller), A., i, 304. 
phosphorus in (Tiebackx), A., i, 

effect of salts on the synthesis and 
destruction of, in plant cells (Iljin), 
A., i, 172* 

effect of organic substances on the 
formation of, in plant cells (Maigk), 
A., i, 989. 

nutritive value of (v. Wendt), A., i, 
1256. 

soluble, preparation and properties of 
(Retch^er), A., i, 656. 
dilaurate (Gault), A., i, 1064. 
hexapalmitate and hexastearate (Kar- 
KBk and Zega), A., i, 1182. 
sulphuric acid ester of (Tamba), A., i, 
1181, 
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Starch, estimation of (Altbrs and 
Zirgenspeck), A., ii, 662; (Tem- 
pus), A., ii, 701; (Ling and Pbiob), 
A ., ii, 702. 

estimation of, in plant tissues (Denny), 
A., ii, 95. 

estimation of, in presence of polysac¬ 
charides (Walton and Coe), A., ii, 
588. 

Stearic acid, oxidation of, by atmo¬ 
spheric oxygen (Zerkek), A., i, 994. 
cellulose, inulin, and starch esters 
(Kahrer and Zega), A., i, 1182. 
heptadecyl ester (Hridusohxa and 
Ripper), A., i, 894. 

Stearic acid, hexabromo-, n-butyl ester, 
and odobromo-, . methyl ester 
(Brown and Beal), A., U 648. 
hydroxy-, and its derivatives (Rad- 
cliffe and Gibson), A., i, 177. 
A-hydroxy-, methyl ester (Brochet), 
A., i, 750. 

Steel. See uuder Iron. 

Stenocalix pitavga. See Eugenia pit - 
anga . 

Stereochemistry, studies in (Groth and 
Holm berg), A., i, 246. 
electron theories of valency and 
(Sugden), T., 1861. 

Sterio hindrance (DAtrie), A., i, 1213. 
and catalysis (Vavon and Husson), 
A., i, 464. 

Steric series, nomenclature of (Wohl 
and Freudenberg), A., i, 182. 

Sterigmatocystis nigra . See Aspergillus 
niger. 

Sterols, detection of (Whitby), A., ii, 
344. 

Stibine. See Antimony trihydride. 

Sticklebacks, toxicity of acids towards 
(Gueylard and Duval), A., i, 271. 

Stilhcne, dinitro- and nitiohydroxy- 
derivatives (Cullinane), T., 2056. 

Stilbene compounds, chromoisomerism of 
(Cullinane), T., 2058. 

Still, for production of conductivity 
water (Kraus and Dkxibr), A., ii, 
20 . 

Stirlingia lati/olia , essential oil from 
(Anon), A., i, 1275. 

Stirring as an aid to chemical action 
(Milligan aud Reid), A., ii, 887. 

Stokes-Einitein law (Cohen and 
Bruins), A., ii, 130. 

Stomach, enzymes of, in the calf and pig 
(Hammarsten), A., i, 1244. 
estimation of lactic add in (Bos), A., 
ii, 266. 

Straw, lignin from, and its derivatives 
(Paschke), A., i, 658. 

Strontium, Bcries spectra of (Saunders), 
A., ii, 104. 
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Strontium buses {strontium ummints ), 
halides of (Htfrrio), A., ii, 28. 

Strontium salts, deposition of, in rats 
(Kinney and McCollum), A., i, 630. 

Strontium amide, hydride, and nitride, 
heats of formation of (Guntz and 
Benoit), A., ii, 738. 
selenide, crystal structure of (Slat- 
terly), A., ii, 860. 
sulphide, structure of (Holgersson), 
A., ii, 321. 

hydrogen sulphate (Dunnicliff), T., 
734. 

Strontium, estimation and separation of 
(Leo), A.,ii, 434. 

8trophanthidin, and its silts and deriv¬ 
atives (Jacobs and Heidblberger), 
A., i, 123. 

Strophanthin (Jacobs and Heidel¬ 
berg er), A., i, 123. 

Stryohnine (Oliveri-Mandala and 
Comella), A., i, 702. 
and bromo-, oxide of, and its salts 
(Oliveri-MandalA and Comella), 
A., i, 1223. 

phosphates (Bouillot), A., i, 53. 

tfoStryohnino, and its semicarbazone, 
and bromo- (Oliveri-MandalA and 
Comella), A., i, 1223. 

Stryehnos alkaloids (Leuohs, GrOss, 
and Heerino), A., i, 131 ; (Leuciis 
and Nitschkr), A., i, 182 ; (Leuchs, 
Winkler, and Leuchs), A., i, 133; 
(Leuchs and Zander), A., i, 359 ; 
(Leuchs and Hempkl ; Leuchs and 
Gladkorn), A., i, 941. 

Staffer's law, extension of (Ray), T., 
2174. 

Styphnio aoid, compounds of, with 
hydrocarbons (Efremov), A., i, 670. 

Styrone, p- bromo- (Ziegler and Tie- 
mann), A., i, 31. 

*-nitro-, hydrogenation of (Garc/a 
Banus and Pasoual Vila), A., i, 
770. 

Styrylbenzopyrylium salts (Buck and 
Heilbron), T., 2521. 

S-Styrylglutaramide, tcyauo- (Cur¬ 
tis, Day, and Kimminb), T., 8136. 

2-Styryl-3 methylehromone, and its salts 
(Heilbron, Barnes, and Morton), 
T., 2565. 

Styryl methyl ketone ( benzylideneace - 
tone), reaction of, with cyanoacetic 
esters (Kohler and Allen), A., i, 
1005. 

Bemioxamazone, and its potassium and 
sodium derivatives (Wilson and 
Pickering), T., 396. 

Styryl methyl ketone, 5-bromo- and 5- 
nitro-2-hydroxy- (Heilbron and 
Whitworth), T., 240. 


Suberone, dichloro- (Favorski , and 

Boshovski), A,, i, 679. 

Sublimation iu analysis (Hortvet), A., 
ii, 573. 

of plant aud animal products (Vie- 
hoever), A., ii, 535. 

Submierons, formation of, and cohesion 

pressure (Traube), A., ii, 126. 

Substance C 2 N a S ? , and its ethiodide, 
from 2:5-dithiol-l:3:4-thiodiszole 
and sulphur raouochloride (Chak- 
ravarti), T., 967. 

C 2 H 2 O s N BrNa,, from jB-bromo.0- 
nitropropane-aydiol, alcoholic 
sodium ethoxide and bromonitro- 
methane (Wilkendorf and TrA- 
nkl), A., i, 288. « 

C 4 H 10 S 4 , from ethyl mercaptan and 
sulphur monochloride (Chakra- 
varti), T., 966. 

C 4 H 1 oS a , from dithioethylene glycol 
and sulphur monochloride (Chakra- 
varti), T., 966. 

C 4 H 7 ONjBr, from dibromopropyl- 
carhamide and sodium ethoxide 
( Diels, Werner, Bernhardt, aud 
ROhricht), A., i, 952. 

C Q H 1 |O t , from cotton and sodium 
hydroxide (Clifford and Farg- 
her) A., i, 637. 

C e HgO,N a , from heating 4-hydroxy- 
3:7-dimethyl-4:5-dihydrouric acid 
(Biltz and Lemberg), A., i, 957. 

C 7 H 14 N 4 8 t , from thioacetamide and 
sulphur mouochloride (Chakra- 
varti), T., 968. 

C t H,Cl s . from thionyl chloride and 
7/i- xy lene- 2:4 -disulphony l cli loride 
(Pollak andRuDicii), A.,i, 27. 

C i H 4 C1 i , from thionyl chloride and 
0-xylene-4:6-disulphonyl chloride 
(Pollak and Rudich), A., i, 27. 

C f H 6 NS, and its salts, from action 
of sulphur on quinoline (Szperl 
and Tadeusz), A., i, 1227. 

C f H f 0 3 N, and its derivatives, from 
nitration of 1-hvdiindone (Ingold 
and Piggott), T., 1493. 

C § H 7 0 7 N 7 , and its derivatives, from 
carbamazide and barbituric acid 
(Curtius), A,, i, 850. 

C,H 9 ON, from acraldehyde aud £• 
phenylhydroxylamiue (Bamberger 
and Weitnauer), A., i, 60. 

Ci 0 H 10 C1 4 , from methylchavicole and 
sulphuryl chloride (Durrans), T., 
1429. 

Ci p H M 0, from cotton and sodium 
hydroxide (Clifford and Farg- 
hkr), A., i, 687. 

OCl 4 , from anethole and sulph- 
chloride (Durrans), T, f 1428, 


C^Hjq 

urvl 
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Substance C^H^OjN,, from sodium 
ethoxide and ethyl orthoformate 
(Diels and Petersen), A., i, 16. 

C U H U N # , from benzenediazoninm 
chloride and 2 : 6 -diaminopyridine 
(Tschitschibabin and Zeide), A., 
i, 600. 

C lt H t O Sf from shibuol and potassium 
hydroxide (Komatsu and Mat* 
sunami), A., i, 1197. 

C 12 H^ 0 N 4 , from hvdroxyl amine and 
j?*mtrosodiphenylaniine (Angeli 
and Pieroni), A., i, 612 . 

C u H 10 S 49 from phenyl mercaptan and 
sulphur monochloiide (Chakra* 
varti), T., 966. 

CiaH w N t# from reduction of cyclo - 
hexanone- 0 -nitrophenylhydrazone 
(Perkin and Kiley), T. f 2408. 

c 1 # h 14 9 , and its derivatives, in dis¬ 
tillation of wood spirit from pyro¬ 
ligneous acid (Ceperquist and 
Holmberg), A., i, 226. 

^CuHuOgNg, from hydrolysis of <v- 
hydantylscatole (Majima and 
Kotake), A., i, 166. 

C^H^OgNj, from otln 1 cliloroformate, 
lmiaoacctyl acetonitrile,and pyridine 
(Benary and Hosenfeld), A., i, 
38. 

CjgH.Og, from kskigoma and potassium 
hydroxide (Komatsu and Matsu- 
nami), A., i, 1197. 

CjjH m 0 7 S 2> from neem oil (Watson, 
Chatterjee, and Mukerjee), A., 
i, 1163. 

ChH.A, from benzyl mercaptan and 
sulphur monochloride (Chakba- 
varti), T., 967. 

Ci 4 H lt N t S, from thiobenzamide and 
sulphur monochloride (Chakra- 
varti), T., 968. 

CjiHjoOg, from neem oil (Watson, 
Chatterjee, and Mukerjee), A., 
i, 1163. 

and its derivatives, from 
6-thiol*2-thio-8-phenyl*2:3*dihydro- 
l:3;4-thiodiazole and Bulpbur mono* 
chloride (Chakravarti)* T., 967. 

CjiHigOgN, from lactone ester 
CuHjgOg (Leuchs and Nagel), A., 
i, 89. 

C l 7 U 14 0 4 N 4 , from isonitrosomalondi- 
methyJanilide and water (Usher- 
wood and Whiteley), T., 1081. 

C^H^OgNg, fiom hydiolyfiis of goose 
feathers (Abdkrhaldbn), A., i, 
10X0. 

C„H,,0 4 NCl t , from OjV-dibenzoyl- 
aminopropylene glycol and phos¬ 
phor yl chloride (Bergmann and 
Brand), A., i, 841. 


Substance CjgHggO, from cotton and 
sodinra hydroxide (Clifford and 
Farghrk), A., i, 637. 

CigH 14 0 8 N,from o-aminobenxaldehyde 
and aoetonylphthalimide ( Barged- 
lini and Berlingozzi)* A., i, 483. 

C lt H 14 0 # N 2 , from 6 -aminopiperon- 
aldehyde and acetonylphthafitoide 
(Berlingozzi and Napolitano), 
A., i, 847. 

C lt H lf Ng01, from thiocarbanilide and 
sulphur monochloride (Charba- 
varti), T., 968. 

C i 9 H 18 0 4 N 4 , and its salts and deriv¬ 
atives, from ethyl azodicarboxy-3- 
py i idylamidate, jS-naphthylamine, 
and pyridine (Diels and Behnen), 
A., i, 391. 

^ 2 oH 14 N 4 , from 2: 6 -diphenyl-4- 

hydroxymethylpyridine-3:6*dicarb- 
oxylonitrile (BENARY and LOwen- 
thal), A., i, 54. 

^ 20 ^ 14 ^ 4 * fro® jB-naphthyl mercaptan 
ana sulphur monochloride (Chakra- 
varti), T., 968. 

CjaHmOjNi, and its derivatives, from 
nyarogenation of phenetidine (y. 
Braun and Hahn), A., i, 103. 

C 2 l H 17 0 7 N 8 , from indigotin and ethyl 
malonate (Posner and Pyl), A., i, 
253. 

C J 1 Hi l 0 1 S, from phenyl styryl ketone 
and benzenesulphinic acid (Vor- 
lander and Friedberg), A., i, 
684. 

C«H 14 NMgBr, from magnesium a- 
naphthyl bromide and 0 -naphtho- 
nitrile (Beckmann, Liesciie, and 
Correns), A., i, 230. 

C 22 H lt N 10 , from diazotised benzidine 
and 2:6-diaminopyridine (Tschit- 
schibabin and Zeide), A., i, 600. 

C 22 H 12 0 4 , and its derivatives, from 
l-acetyl*£*naphthol and sodium 
hydroxide (Fries and Ehlers), A., 
i, 825. 

C S 2 H 14 Ss, from jS-nsphthylcarhiaol and 
sulphur (Szperl), A., i, 1192. 

C| 2 H 20 O 4 8 , from phenyl p-methoxy- 
styryl ketone and benzenesulphinic 
acid (Vorlandeb and Feiedbbrg), 
A., l, 684. 

C^HjiOgNj, from o-aminobenzalde- 

S de and phenacylphthalimide 
argellini and Berlingozzi), 
A, i, 488. 

CggHggOgS, from dietyryl ketone and 
benzenesulphinic acid (Vorlander 
and Frifdberg), A., i, 684. 

it# derivatives, from 
Alchemilla alpina (Vogl), A., i 
990. 
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Snbstane# C^H^OjNS, from 2-chloro- 
S-aniiino-l:4-naphthaquinone and 
hydroxythionaphthen (Fries and 
Ehlerb); A., i, 830. 

from oxidation of the per¬ 
oxide product of spinacene (Chap¬ 
man), T., 774. 

CisHggOjNi, from ethyl 4-hydroxy-2- 
me thy lpyrrole-3-car uoxylate and 

ethyl 4-aldehydo-lp-tolyl-2:5-di- 
methylpyrrole-8-carboxylate (Fis¬ 
cher and Lot), A., i, 719. 
Cg,H M 0,S, from 1:3-dibenzylid ene - 
c 2 /«/opentan- 2 -one and benzene«ulph- 
iuic acid (Vorlander and Fried- 
bkro), A., i, 684. 

CssHi*0 4 8 lt from 2:S-dichloro-l:4- 
naphthaquinone and hydroxythio- 
naphthen (Fries and Ehlers), A., 
i, 830. 

C a7 H 49 0 8 , from spinacene and hydrogen 
peroxide (Chapman), T., 773. 

^*#H n. f f rom o-ketotetrahydro- 
napntnalene and terephthalaldehyde 
(Herzoo and Kkeidl), A., i, 61. 
C s8 H lg 0 4 N, from 2-chloro-3 anilino- 
l:4~naphthaquinooe and 4:5-benzo- 
eoumaran-2-one( Fries and Ehleks), 
A., i, 830. 

C*H|o0 4 N 4 , from C 4 jH||0 4 Ng a?td 
phenylcarbimide (Leuchs, Gruss, 
and Heering), A., i, 131. 
CjoHjyO^, from Tanillin and 0-naph- 
thylamine (Klabon), A., i, 187. 
CloH 44 0 from d-longif-l:2-dione- 
inonoxime and benzenesulphonyl 
chloride (Simonsen), T., 2665. 
C 84 H 14 0 8 , from 2:3-dichloro-l ^-naph¬ 
thoquinone and benzoooumaranono 
(Frier and Ehlers), A., i, 880. 
C m H m O,I, from rye lignin (Beck¬ 
mann, Lieschr, Lehmann, and 
Lindner), A., i, 1000. 

CgaTfffOfC), from condensation of de- 
hydroaeoxychoUc acid (Shimizu), 
A., i, 40. 

C 7t H 4i 0 lt I, from maple wood lignin 
(Beckmann, Liesche, Lehmann, 
and Lindner), A,, i, 1000. 
C 109 H 4t O ls T, from pinewood lignin 
(Beckmann, Liekche, Lehmann, 
and Lindner), A.,i, 1000. 

8nb»titntion, influence of, on equilibria 
in binary systems (Kuemann,Sutter, 
Sitte, Strzelba, and Dobotzky), 
A., i, 45; (Kremann, Mausrmann, 
Muller, and HOsler), A., i, 332 ; 
(Kremann, Mauermann, and Os¬ 
wald), A. f i, 386 ; (Kremann and 
Mauermann), A. t i, 378; (Kremann, 
H5nigsberg, and Mauermann), A., 
i, 908. 


Substitution, effect of, on chemical 
properties (Thomson), A., ii, 682. 
Suceinamis acid, ethyl ester (Rubcoy), 
A., i, 809. 

Snoclnio acid in plants ( Franzen and 
Helvvert), A., i, 77; (Franzen and 
Ostertag), A., i, 686. 

Snooinite, gedauite and (Tsohirch, 
Aweng, de Jong, and Hermann), 
A., i, 851. 

Snccinoabietinol (Tschirch, Aweng, 
de Jong, and Hermann), A., i, 

351. 

Suecinoabietinolie aoid (Tsohirch, 
Aweng, de Jong, and Hermann), 
A., i, 351. 

Snooinoresen (Tschirch, Aweng, de 
Jong,. and Hermann), A., i, 852. 
Snocinoresinol (Tschirch, Aweng, de 
Jong, and Hermann), A., i, 352. 
Succinosilvinio acid (Tschirch, Aweng, 
de Jong, and Hermann), A., i, 

352. 

Succinoxyabietio acids (Tschirch, 
Aweng, de Jong, and Hermann), 
A., i, 351. 

Snccinyi peroxide, decomposition of 
(Fichter and Fuitsch), A., i, 438. 
Sucoinyleosin, and its salts and deriv¬ 
atives (Biggs and Pope), T., 2939. 
Saccinylfluoreseein, and its derivatives, 
and rftbromo-, dinitro-, and tetra nitro- 
(Biggs and Pope), T., 2934. 
SnocinyMenoanramine (Bogert and 
Rudeuman), A., i, 32. 
Succinylrfmitroleucauramine (Bogert 
and Rudekman), A., i, 32. 

Sucrose in ovarian cysts (LucfeNE and 
Bierry), A., i, 979. 

Snorose (iaccharose; cane-sugar ), con¬ 
stitution of (Haworth and Lin- 
nell), T., 294; (Haworth and 
Mitchell), T., 801. 
structure of (Bergmann), T., 1277 ; 
A., i, 654. 

optical rotation of solutions of, with 
salts (Doroschbvski), A., ii, 386. 
heat of combustion of (Vbrkade and 
Coops), A., ii, 294; (Schlapfer 
and Fioroni), A., ii, 882. 
specific heat of mixtures of sodium 
chloride and (Blabzkowska), A., 
ii, 544. 

vapour presaure of concentrated solu¬ 
tions of (Perman and Saunders), 
A., ii, 737. 

surface tension and density of solutions 
of (Butler), T., 2060. 
equilibrium of citric acid, water, and 
(Kremann and Eitbl), A., ii, 622. 
equilibrium of sodium chloride and 
(School), A., i, 899. 
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S tt t re w (i saccharose ; cane sugar), decom¬ 
position of humic substances from 
(Fischer, Schrader, and Tkbibs). 
A., i, 188. 

inversion of (Moran and Tavlor), 
A.,ii, 148 ;(Soatchard\ A., ii, 62H. 
inversion of, by saccharose (v. Euler 
and Myrbaok), A., ii, 678. 
influence of, on electrolysis (Izgary- 
schxv and Stepanov), A., ii, 872. 
effect of, on the activities of ions 
(Corran), A., ii, 607. 
nutritive value of (v. Wendt), A., i, 
1256. 

barium monosulpliate dialcoholate 
(Soda), A., i, 441. 
detection and identification of 
(Oastellani and Taylor), A., ii, 
265. 

estimation of, by means of iodine 
(Oajori), A., ii, 84. 
estimation of, in mixtures of in vert- 
sugar and lactose (Jessen-Haksen), 
A., ii, 882. 

Sugar, invert-. See Invert-sugar. 

Sugars, nomenclature of (Wohl and 
Freudenberg), A., i, 182. 
optical rotation of (Maltby), T., 
1404. 

in hydrochloric acid (Zechmeikter), 
A., i, 188. 

mntarotation of (Hirkch and Kos¬ 
suth), A., i, 440. 
chemistry of (Kiliani), A., i, 1059. 
methylation of (Bridel), A., i, 998. 
characterisation of acids derived from 
(Simon and Guillaumin), A., i, 
240. 

constitution of the monocarboxylic 
acids derived from (Pryde), T., 
1808. 

acetone compounds (wopropyliJene 
ether) of (Freudenberg and 
Doser), A., i, 652. 

reaction between amino-acids and 
(Kostytschky and Brilliant), 
A., i, 659. 

fermentation of mixtures of (Will- 
statter and Sobotka), A., i, 75. 
equivalence of acetaldehyde and 
glycerol in (Gehle ; Neuberg, 
Hirsoh, and Rbinfurth), A., i, 
171. 

by dried yeast, in presence of phos¬ 
phates aud sulphites (Hemmi), 
A., i, 736. 

unsaturated reduction products of 
(Beromann, Schottb, and Lesch- 
insky), A., i, 658; (Beromann 
and Miemxley), A., i, 1053. 
in blood (Hewitt), A., i, 973; 
(Rosenberg), A., i, 1154, 
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Sugar* in blood, concentration of 
(Foster), A., i, 508. 
distribution of (John), A., i, 978. 
off ct of etgotamine on (Lesser aud 
Zipf), A., i, 1150. 
effect of iusuliu on (Winter and 
Smith), A., i, 727. 
effect of plant extracts on (Collip), 
A., i, 728. 

effect of yeast on (Winter and 
Smith), A., i, 513. 

content of, in ceiebrospinal fluid 
(Mifuji), A., i, 73. 
excretion of, in dogs (Benedict and 
Ostxrberg), A., i, 780. 
fluoroacetyl derivatives (Brauns), A., 

i, 441. 

acylated, hydrolysis .of (Zempl4n and 
Kunz), A., i, 897. 

aldose, RosanofTs diagram of (Will- 
aman and Morhow), A., i, 654. 
rare, preparation of (Harding), A., i, 
898, 1062, 1064, 1181. 
reducing, retardation of reduction 
with, by trichloroacetic acid 
(Margo8CHEs and Steindler), 
A., i, 998. 

estimation of (Lasausse), A., ii, 
41 ; (Fleury and Boutot), A., 
ii, 845. 

estimation of, electrometrically 
(Daggett, Campbell, and 
Whitman), A., ii, 845. 
estimation of, by the picraroic acid 
method, iu piesence of phenol 
(Sweany), A., ii, 793. 
stereoisomeric, affinity of enzymes for 
(Willstattkr and Kuhn), A., i, 
721. 

tables of analysis of (Glsdon), A., ii, 
882. 

detection of, in urine (Levine), A., 

ii, 44. 

estimation of, in blood (Hagedorn 
and Jensen), A., ii, 265, 440; 
(Rosenthal), A., ii, 206 ; (Cal¬ 
vert), A., ii, 845 ; (DenigEs), A., 
ii, 661. 

estimation of, in liquids poor in pro¬ 
tein (Mestrfzat and Garreau), 
A., ii, 845. 

estimation of dextrose in mixtures of 
(Bruhns), A., ii, 440. 

7 - 8 ugari (Irvine), T., 915. 

8ulphamide, aud its salts and deriv¬ 
atives (Traube and Rkubke), A., ii, 
630. 

p-Sulphamidobtnsoie Mid, estimation 
of, in “saccharin” (Beyer), A., ii, 
795. 

Sulpharsphenamin* (Voegtlin and 
Johnson), A., i, 70. 
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Sulpharsphenantime polyarsenide (CHRIS¬ 
TIANSEN ), A., i, 1149. 

Sulphatase (Neubehg and Kurono), 
A., i, 1148. 

Sulphates. See trader Sulphur. 

Sulphinie acids (v. Braun and Kaiser), 
A., i, 816. 

2 Sulphino-6'(or 8' )-carboxy diphenyl 

sulphide, 4-nitro-, and its ammonium 
salt (Krishna), T., 2789. 

2-8ulphino-4':6'-dimethyldiphenyl 
sulphide, 4-nitro-, sodium salt 
(Krishna), T., 2788. 

2-Sulphinodiphenyl ether, 4'-chloro*4- 
nitro- and 4-nitro* (Krishna), T., 
2788. 

sulphide, chloronitro-derivatives 
(Krishna), T., 2789. 

4-nitro- (Krishna), T., 167. 

2-8ulphino-4'-methyldiphenyl ether, 4- 
mtro- (Krishna), T , 2786. 
sulphide, 4-nitro- (Krishna), T., 
2787. 

2-8ulphinophenyl j8-naphthyl ether, 
4-nitro- (Krishna), T., 2786. 

Sulphides and Sulphites. See under 
Sulphur. 

Sulpho&oetatopentaxmninecobaltie ni¬ 
trate (Duff), T., 666. 

Sulphoaoetio acid, dissociation constants 
of (Backer), A., i, 88, 637. 
as a condensing agent (Schneider 
and Sack), A., i, 937. 

Sulphoacetylcftcyanodiamidine, ammon¬ 
ium salt (Andreasch), A., i, 646. 

8ulphoaoetylf uanidine (Andreasch ), 
A., i, 646. 

Sulphoaeetylmethyloarbamids, barinm 
and potassium salts (Andreasch), A., 
i, 646. 

8ulphoacetylphenyloarbamide ; potass¬ 
ium salt (Andreasch), A., l, 646. 

S'-Sulphobensene-daso-S-nitro-a-naph- 
thylamine (Morgan and Jones), A., 
i, 1029. 

m-Sulpbobenseio acid, /?-arrnno-, and its 
ethyl ester (Scott and Cohen), T., 
3180. 

R-Sulphobutyric acids, and their salts 
(Backer and de Boer), A., i, 686. 

Sulpho-ehromie oxidation, influence of 
stim tuie on (Simon), A., i, 81. 

6-Sulpho-2-hydroxybenzoic acid, 8- 

brnrao-, preparation of, and its salts 
(Meldrum and Shah), T., 1^89. 

p*8ulpho-o-methoxy benzeneasodi- 
methyl-ar-naphthylamine, as an indi¬ 
cator for use instead of methyl orange 
(Moir), A., ii, 779 

StUphomonaa thio-oxidans , oxidation of 
sulphur by ( Wakbman and Starkey), 
A„ i, 278. 


Sulphonamides, alkyl and aryl (Glut- 
terbuck and Cohen), T., 2607. 

8ulpho-j9-Baphthoie acids, potassium 
salts (Butler and Boyle), T., 1652. 

1:4- Sulphonasan-4-aeetle acid, and its 
salts and ethvl ester (Cashmorb and 
MoOombie), T., 2888. 

Sulphones, aromatic, preparation of 
(Fouque and Lacroix), A., i, 817. 

8ulphonie acids, aliphatic, carbamide 
and guanidine derivatives of (An¬ 
dreasch), A., i, 546. 
aromatic, esters, preparation of (Jzma- 
ilski and Bazorekov), A., i, 770. 

Sulphonio aoids, p-hydroxy-, action of 
bromine on (Meldrum and Shah), 
T., 1982. 

Sulphonyl bromides and chlorides, 
preparation of (Chxrbulibz and 
Schnauder), A., i, 434. 

a-8ulphopropiouie acid, dissociation con¬ 
stants of (Backer), A., i, 88, 637. 

Sulphosalioylio acid, constitution of, 
and its methyl ether, and derivatives 
(Meldrum and Shah), T., 1986. 

Sulphofcovalerylcarb&inide, ammonium 
salt (Andreasch), A., i, 646. 

Sulphoxidocamphor, v-chloro-, and its 
pnenylhydrazone (Wedekind and 
StUsser), A., i, 808. 

d -, U and r-Sulphoxidooamphor, chloro-, 
(Wedekind, Schenk, and StUsser), 
A., i, 347. 

Sulpho-w-xylyl-n-butyric aeid, sodium 
salt (Krollpfeiffer and Schafer), 
A., i, 844. 

Sulphur in coke and carbon (Powell), 
A., ii, 151. 

in the skin of children (Labordx), 
A., i, 168. 

series spectrum of (Hopfixld), A., ii, 
708. 

boiling point of (Menzixs), A., ii, 
216. 

solubility of, in hydrogen persulphides 
(Walton and Whitford), A., ii, 
315. 

amorphons, solubility of (Htjxrre), 
A., ii, 764. 

rhombic, effect of high pressures and 
temperatures on (Kobe and MOgge), 
A., ii, 862. 

equilibrium in the system, selenium, 
tellurium, and (Losana), A., ii, 
686 . 

interaction of hydrogen and (Nor- 
kish and Kidxal), T., 696, 1689, 
8202. 

reaction of oxygen with (Nourish 
and Bideal), T., 8202. 
oxidation of, by bacteria in soils 
(Waksman), A., i, 1042. 
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Sulphur, removal of, from metals 
(Booitoh), A,, ii, 151. 
action of, on qninoline (Szperl and 
JeZIRRSKI), A., i, 1227. 
and its compounds, action of, on terp- 
enea (Budnikov and Sohilov), A., 
i, 118. 

Sulphur alloys, with antimony and 
nickel (Guebtler and Sohack), A., 
ii, 424. 

Sulphur compounds in soils, changes in 
(Lantzsch), A., i, 80. 

Sulphur monoohloride, action of, on 
ammonia, and on organic bases 
(Macbeth and Gbaham), A., ii, 
855. 

action of, on anthracene (Fried- 
lander and Simon), A., i, 109. 
action of, on meroaptans (Chakra* 
varti), T., 964. 

action of mercuric oxide with (Oddo 
and Giaoherv), A., ii, 822. 
Sulphuryl chloride, preparation of 
(Bert), A., ii, 67 ; (Pope), A., 

' ii, 853. 

thermal decomposition of (Hin- 
shelwood and Prichard), T., 

• 2727. 

action of organomagnesmm salts 
on (Cherbuliez and Schnaud- 
er), A., i, 434. 

action of, on organic compounds 
(Durrans), T. f 1424. 

Thionyl chloride, action of, on sub¬ 
stituted benzeneaul phony 1 ohlorides 
(Pot.lak and Rudich), A., l, 27. 
Sulphides, phototropy of (Rodriquez 
Mourelo), A., ii, 109. 

Sulphur dioxide, preparation of, from 
alkaline earth sulphates and iron 
or iron sulphide (Martin and 
Fuchs), A., ii, 66. 
molecular structure of (Rankine 
and Smith), A., ii, 66. 
liquid electrolysis in (Centner- 
szwer and Drucker), A., ii, 
870. 

vapour pressure of (Mund), A., ii, 
152. 

boiling point of (Bergstrom), A., 
ii, 56. 

solution of, in acetone, as a solvent 
(Schmitt), A., i, 14. 
liquid, solubility of cyclohexane in 
(Sever and Dunbar), A., i, 
813. 

catalytic hydrogenation of (Tom- 
kinbon), A., ii, 66. 
oxidising properties of (Wardlaw 
and Svlvhstbr), T., 969, 3417. 
action of, on carbon (Rarsow and 
Hoffmann), A., ii, 158. 


Sulphur dioxide, kinetics of the reaction 
between ferrous phosphate and 
(Carter and Bcjtler), T., 2370, 
2380. 

action of, on metallic sulphides 
(WOhler, Martin, and 
Schmidt), A., ii, 852. 
complex compounds with (Efhraim 
and Abllio), A., i, 292. 
effect of, on inspiration of plants 
(Stoklasa, Sebor, Zdobnick*, 
and Nkkola), A., i, 521, 
estimation of (Marcille), A., ii, 
35. 

triox ide (Smits), A., ii, 556. 
physical properties of (Berthoud), 
A., ii, 315. 

Sulphurous acid, and its salts (Foer- 
ster, Lange, Drossbach, and 
SeidxlL A., ii, 853. 
reaction between aldehydes and 
(Estalella), A., ii, 98. 
alkali hydrogen, effect of selenium 
on solutions of (Sandonnini), 
A., ii, 759. 

detection of, with silver nitrate 
(Hackl), A., ii, 505. 

Sulphurie aeid, preparation of, from 
sulphur dioxide and chlorine 
(Neumann and Wilozewski), 
A., ii, 630. 

preparation of, from sodium sulph¬ 
ate (Watson), A., ii, 457. 
manufacture of, by the chamber 
process (Briner and Rossignol), 
A., ii, 656. 

vapour pressure of solutions of 
(Thomas and Ramsay), T., 
8256. 

solutions of colourless substances in 
(Moir), A., ii, 809. 
equilibrium in the s\ stem, ammoni¬ 
um and lithium sulphates, water, 
and (van Dorp), A., ii, 621. 
analysis of, containing nitric and 
nitrous acids (Grairx), A., ii, 
785. 

estimation of, microchemically, in 
organic compounds (Zimmxrlund 
and Svanbrbg), A., ii, 177. 
estimation of, in picric acid (Pat¬ 
terson and Moudoill), A., ii, 
505. 

Sulphates, acid (Dunnioliff), T., 
731. 

detection of, in presence of ferric 
salts (Hahn), A., ii, 652. 
estimation of, by Hahn's method 
(Kolthoff and van Oittbrt), 
A., ii, 874. 

estimation of, volumetricaily (Ben- 
esch), A., ii, 430. 


44 * 
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Sulphur:— 

Ftnulphnrio acid, estimation of 
(Wolffenstein and Makow), A., 
ii, 652. 

Thiosulphates, thermodynamics of 
(Biohowskt), A., ii, 832. 
instability of solutions of (Abel), 
A., ii, 483 ; (Feigl), A., ii, 854. 
action of cupric salts with (Bassett 
and Durrant), T., 1279. 
detection of (Hackl), A., ii, 249, 
250. 

estimation of, colorimetrically, in 
presence of sulphites (Hackl), 
A., ii, 333. 

Trithionates, estimation of, in pre¬ 
sence of tetrathionates (Rirsen- 
fbld, Josephy, and GrAnthal), 
A., ii, 333. 

Fentathionio aoid, formation and 
stability of (Bassett and Dur- 
bant), T., 1288. 

Folythiouio aeids (Foerster and 
Hornio), A., ii, 23. 

Sulphur organic compounds, structure 
and absorption spectra of (Gibson, 
Graham, and Reid), T., 874. 
Sulphides, action of cyanogen bromide 
on (v. Braun and Enqelbertz), 
A., i, 893. 

aromatic, preparation of (Giua and 
Ruggkri), A., i, 790. 
o-hydroxy-, isomerism of (Lesser 
and Gad), A., i, 561. 

Sulphur estimation:— 
estimation of, by sinter-oxidation 
(Feigl and Schorr;, A., ii, 784. 
and its compounds, estimation of 
(Taylor), A., ii, 651. 
to T al, estimation of, in biological 
material (Stockholm and Koch), 
A., ii, 695. 

estimation of, in iron (Nikolai), A., 
ii. 35 ; (Ashi a), A., ii, 675 
estimation of, in cast iron (Kita- 
jima), A., ii, 873. 

estimation of, in organic compounds 
(Zimmerlund and Svanrerg), A., 
ii, 177 : (Hoffmann and Gortner), 
A., ii, 333. 

estimation of, in organic compounds 
in presence of halogens (Leonard), 
A., ii, 177. 

free, estimation of, in petroleum 
(Ormandy and Craven), A., ii, 
604. 

estimation of, electmmetrically, in 
soluble sulphides (Willard and 
Fenwick), A., ii. 332. 

Sulphuric and 8ulphurous aeids. See 
uuder Sulphur. 

Sulphuryl chloride. See under Sulphur. 


Sunflower oil, constituents of (Jamieson 
and Baughman), A., i, 281. 
ceryl oerotate from (Barbuther), A*, i, 
647. 

Sunlight, tropical, temperature co¬ 
efficients of reactions in (Dhar), T., 
1856. 

Snpersatnration (Boussu), A., ii, 543. 
analysis by means of the degree of 
(Roder), A., ii, 83. 

Suprarenal glands, relation of lipoids to 
the physiology of (Baumann and 
Holly), A., i, 629. 

Surface tension, determination of, by 
the drop-weight method (Iredale), 
A., ii, 379. 

influence of, on melting point (Rie), 
A., ii, 459. 

of 8olids(ANTONOFF), A., ii, 12. 

Suspensoids, velocity of coagulation of 
(Lepeschkin), A., ii, 231. 

Sweat, citric acid in (Leaks), A., i, 
1153. 

Swelling, nature of (Knoevenagel, 
Hogkefk, and Mertenh), A., i, 17 ; 
(Knoevenagel and Volz), A., i, 306 ; 
(Knoevenagel), A., i, 757. 

Symbols and formulae (Walker), T., 
939. 

Syphilis (Fordyce, Rosen, and Myers), 
A., i, 1263. 

Systems, thermodynamics of (de Don- 
der), A., ii, 124. 
binary. See Binary systems, 
disperse, clasritication of (v. Wei- 
marn), A., ii, 136. 
distribution of size of particles in 
(Svedbkrg and Rinde), A., ii, 
394. 

heterogeneous, kinetics of (Yama- 
zaki), A., ii, 63. 

symmetrical tiiad, mobility of (Ingold 
and Piggott), T., 1469. 


T. 

Takasaccharase. comparison of yeast- 
sacehavase and (Kuhn), A., i, 1033. 

Tamarind, acids of (Franzen and 
Kaiser), A., i, 1045. 

Tania rind us indiea . See Tamarind. 

Tannie aoid, piecipitation of, by gelatin 
(Thomas and Frikd»n), A., ii, 664. 

Tannin viscosity of solutions of (Du man- 
ski and Tarasmv), A., ii, 378. 
effect of amino-acids on the equilibrium 
of hide powder with (Moeller), A., 
i, 1154. 

extiacts, measurement of the colour of 
brown solutions of (Procter^ A., ii, 
270. 
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Tannin, sugar-free (Nibrenstein), A., 
i, 1109. 

detection of (Thomas and Fbixden), 
A., ii, 604. 

Tannins (Freudenbebg and Voll- 
brecht), a., i, 124; (Freuden- 
bero and Purrmann), A., i, 697 ; 
(Karrer, Widmer, and Staub), 
A., i, 1218; (Freudenberg and 
Cohn), A., i, 1219. 

Chinese (Hrrzig), A., i, 235 ; (Freud- 
ENBERG and Szilasi), A., i, 236. 
(Karrer, Salomon, and Peyer), 
A., i, 852. 

Turkish (Karrer, Widmer, and 
Staub), A., i, 1218. 

Tanning, vegetable, theory of (de Jong), 
A., i, 821. 

Tansy, estimation of santonin in (van 
den Berg), A., ii, 800. 

Tantalum, L-series spectrum of (Auger 
and Dauvillier), A., ii, 356. 
fluorides (Hahn and Putter), A., ii, 
773. 

Tantalic acid, non-volatility of (Hahn 
and POtter) A., ii, 778. 

Tantalum, •estimation and separation of 
(Headdbn), A., ii, 93. 

Tar, primary (Sghuiz), A., i, 195, 452; 
(Warrington and Moehrle), A., 
i, 451. 

low temperature (Sohuiz, Busch- 
mann, and Wissebach), A., i, 525, 
1088 ; (Fromm and Eckard), A., i, 
626 ; (Broche), A., i, 907. 
low-temperature and coke oven, re¬ 
lation of, to petroleum (Fischer), 
A., i, 889. 

See also Coal tar. 

Tartar, crude, analysis of (Chem. Farr, 
vorm. Goldenburg, Geromont & 

Cir), A., ii, 886. 

Tartario aoid, crystalline structure and 
protierties of (Astbury), A., i, 178. 
photolysis of (Volmar), A., ii, 279. 
neutralisation of, in presence of 

metallic chlorides (Simon), A., i, 12. 
preparation of derivatives of oxalacetic 
acid from (Ch ait away and 

Parkes), T., 663. 

in green plants (Franzen and II el- 
wert), A., i, 520. 
salts, mixtures of phosphates and, as 
buffer solutions (Simon and Zivy), 
A., ii, 175. 

double salts, action of light on 

(Volmar), A., ii, 453. 
potassium antimonyl and uranyl salts, 
rotation of (Darmois), A., i, 751. 
potassium and sodium salts, detection 
of, microscopically (Justin-Muel- 
lxr), A., ii, 656. 


Tartaric add, sodium potassium salt, 
tetrahydrate, physical properties of 
(Valabbk), A., i, 649. 
esters, action of molybdic acid on 
rotatory power of (Darmois), A., i, 
535. 

estimation of (Kling), A., ii, 97. 

Tartarfo adds, methyl esters, rate of 
hydrolysis of (Skbabal and Her¬ 
mann), A., i, 535. 

1 Tartrato di*(mercurimethyl-l:2-di- 
hydrobenzfnran (Mills and Adams), 
A., i, 971. 

Taste of salts (Kionka and Stratz), 
A., i, 416. 

Taurine, preparation and properties of 
(Rkychler), A., i, 758. 

Tautomerism and additive reactions 
(Usherwood), T., 1717. 
keto-enolic (Kaufmann), A., i, 90. 
ring-chain (Singh and Thorpe), T., 
113; (Bains and Thorpe), T., 
1206 ; (Lanfear and Thorpe), T., 
1683, 2865; (Pandya and Thorpe), 
T., 2852. 

three-carbon (Birch, Kon, Norris, 
and Thorpe), T., 1361; (Birch 
and Kon), T., 2440. 

Taxlna (Winterstein and Guyer), 
A., i, 942. 

and its bromides (KoNDoaud Amano), 

A., i, 361. 

Taxus baccata (yew), taxine from (Kondo 
and Amano), A., i, 361. 

Tea, dried, quercitrin in (Deuss), A., i, 
1046. 

Teeth, decalcification of (Howe), A., i, 
269. 

Teleosts, digestion in (Bodansky and 
Hose), A., i, 625. 

Tellurium, atomic weight of (Bbuy- 
lants and Mx< hielsen), A., ii, 168. 
allotropy of (Damiens), A., ii, 154. 
potential of, with respect to its 
bivalent ion (Kasahnowsky), A., ii, 
824. 

position of, in the voltaic series 
(Kasahnowsky), A., ii, 828. 
colloidal (Gutbier, Huber, and 
Fckert), A., ii, 393. 
equilibrium in the system, selenium, 
sulphur, and (Losana), A., ii, 685. 

Tellurium compounds, pharmacology of 
(Lehmann), A., i, 419. 

Tellurium halides (Damiens), A., it, 
810. 

Tellurium organio compounds:— 

with £-diketoue8, bactericidal action 
of (Morgan, Cooper, and Buett), 
A.,i, 517. 

acetylpropionylmethane, and its salts 
(Morgan and RbbvBm), T., 450. 
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Tellurium organio compounds 

ohloride (Morgan and Reeves), T. t 
481. 

Tellurium, estimation of, volumetrically 
(Lenher and Wakefield), A., ii, 
676. 

Temperature coefficients of reactions in 
tropical sunlight (Dhar), T., 1856. 
Terbium, arc spectrum of (Edeu), A., 
ii, 47. 

Terephthalaldehyde, derivatives of 
(Adams, Bullock, and Wilson), 
A., i, 879. 

chloro-derivatives (Cassklla k Co.), 
A., l, 800. 

Terephthalyldisalicylio acid, and its 

esters (Kaufmann), A., i, 796. 
Ternary systems, equilibrium in (Ura- 
zov), A., ii, 547. 

Terpene, C 14 H lf , from Spanish oil of 
thyme (Sohimmel k Co.), A., i, 
49. 

Terpenes, aciion of fuller’s earth on 
(Venable), A. f i, 474. 
action of sulphur and sulphur 
compounds on (Budnikov and 
Sohilov), A., i, 118. 

Terpene compounds (Ruzicka and 
Stoll), A., l, 119, 1216; (Ruzicka), 
A., i, 691 ; (Ruzicka and Schinz), 
A., i, 818, 1202; (Ruzicka and 
Balas), A., i, 818; (Ruzicka, 
Balab, and Schinz), A., i, 819; 
(Ruzicka, Pontaltj, and Balas), A., 
i, 1217/ 

Terpene series, preparation of poly¬ 
cyclic hydrocarbons of (Scuering), 
A., i, 47. 

dZ-a-Terpineol, resolution of (Win- 
daus, Klanhardt, and Weinhold), 
A., i, 686. 

d- and Z-Terpineol-digitoninB (Win- 
daus and Weinhold), A., i, 690. 
Terrapin See Pseudo mys troosti. 

Tetany (Ross), A., i, 982 ; (Gamble, 
Ross, and Tisdall; Gamble and 
Ross), A., i, 1088. 

causes of (Denis, v. Meysenbuo, 
and Goddard), A., i, 1268. 
experimental (Cruickshank), A., i, 
615. 

respiratory, chemistry of (Gyorgy 
and Vollmeb), A., l, 1150. 

Tethelin (Robertson), A., i, 608. 
a-Tetra-acetyl-d-glucosidoglycerol, and 
its derivatives (Karrer and Hur- 
witz), A., i, 93. 

Totra-acctyl-rf-gluoosido-a-trimethyl- 
unmonium hydroxide and salts (Kar¬ 
rer and tee Kuile), A., i, 93. 
Tetra-allyltetrasen (Diels), A., i, 1079. 


Tetra-anilinc^-hydroiey^ 
phenylphen&nthriminasolf (A. C. 
and G. C. Sircar), T., 1666. 

Tetraisoamyldipyridylviolet iodide (Em- 
mert, Varenkamp, and DOllein), 
A., i, 884. 

Tetra-anhydrotetrakisdi-p-tolylsili- 
canediol (Pink and Kipping), T., 
2837. 

Tetra-aquodiamminemagnesium sul¬ 
phate. See under Magnesium. 

Tetra-azido-jp-bensoqulnonc (Fries, 
Oohwat, and Pense), A., i, 844. 

Tetrabenzyl-a-anthrapinacolin (Bar¬ 
nett and Matthews), T., 892. 

Tetrabensyldipyridylviolet bromide and 
chloride (Emmert and Varenkamp), 
A., i, 384. 

Tetrabenzyldi-2:6:2':6'-tetradimethyl- 
dipyridylviolet iodide (Emmert, 
Varenkamp, and Ludwig), A., i, 
884. 

Tetradeeanaphthenio acid, and its 

methyl e*ter (Tanaka and Nagai), 
A., i, 464. 

Tetradecenoic acid, from sperm and 
dolphin oils (Tsujimoto), A., i, 297. 

2:6:2':6'-Tetradimetbyldipyridyl di- 
benz^liodide (Emmert, Varen¬ 
kamp, and Ludwig), A., i, 384. 

Tetradhsopropylidenegalactosyl- 
tetraien (Freudenberg and Hixon), 
A., i, 1179. 

Tetraethylrfi&minopentanol, and its 
picrate (Delaby), A., i, 1056. 

Tetraethylammonium (Schlubach and 
v. Zweiil), A., i, 1068. 
mercuribnmiide (Hann), A., i, 901. 
perh ill idea (Chattaway and Hoyle), 
T., 668. 

2:2: '4:5-Tetraethyltetrahydronaphth- 
ajS-hydrindene (Fleischer and 
Retzr), A., i, 221. 

Tetragalloylglnoose, 1-bromo- (Karrer, 
Salomon, and Peyer), A., i, 352. 

Tetraguaiacyliilicomethane (Phar- 
maceutische Industrie, G. m. b. H. 
and Hauschka), A., i, 80. 

5:6:7:8-Tetrahydroanthracene, 
1-hydroxy- (Krollpfeiffer and 
Schafer), A., i, 344. 

Tetrahydro-1:3:6-benztria*ole, and its 
hydrochloride (Society of Chemi¬ 
cal Industry in Basle), A., i, 156. 

Tetrabydrocarbasole, derivatives of 
(Perkin and Plant), T., 676 ; (Per¬ 
kin and Riley), T., 2399. 

Tetrabydrocarbasole, amino-derivative*, 
and their salts and derivatives 
(Edwards and Plant), T. f 2393. 
8-amino* (Perkin and Riley), T., 
2406. 
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Tetrahydrowrba«ole* 0 acetic acid, and 

its ethyl ester (Perkin and Riley). 
T., 2401. 

Tetrahydrooarbaaols- 8 -aminoacetic 
acid (Perkin and Riley), T., 2407. 
Tetrahydrooarbaiole-9-oarboxylio acid, 
and its etlivl ester, ana 5-nitro- 
(Perkin and Punt), T., 691. 
Tetrahydrocarbaiolenine, 11-hydroxy- 
(Parkin and Plant), T., 689. 
Tetrahydrocarbaiole-7-oxamic aoid 
(Edwards and Punt), T., 2398. 
Tetrahydrocarvones, 3-bromo-, and 3- 
hydroxy-, isomerism of, and their 
derivatives (Cusmano and Boccucci), 
A., i, 1214. 

Tetrahydro 4 -cblorocodide (Speyer and 
Krauss), A., i, 1116. 

Tetrahydroa/Zo-^ codeine, and its di¬ 
acetate (Speyer and Krauss), A., i, 
1115. 

Tetrahydrodigitaligenin, and its acetate 
(Windaus and Bandte), A., i, 
1108. 

Tdtrahydrolinalyl chromate (Wienhaus 
aud Treibk), A., i, 893. 
Tetrahydronaphthalene derivatives, 
formation of, from 7-phenyl fatty acids 
(Attwood, Stevenson, and Thorpe), 
T., 1755. 

Tetrahydronaphthalene, 3-bromo-2- 
hydroxy- (GonzAlez and Campoy), 
A., i, 209. 

oc-Tetrahydronaphthalene, 2-amino- and 
2-amino-l-hydroxy-, and their deriv¬ 
atives (v. Braun, Braunsdorf, aud 
Kirschbaum), A., i, 106. 
Tetrahydronaphthalene-l: 8 dicarboxylic 
aeid, methyl and ethyl esters (Casareh 
and Ranedo), A., i, 221. 

1 :2:3:4-Tetrahydronaphthalene-2: 2 - 
dicarboxylic aoid, and its ethyl ester 
(v. Braun, Zobel, and Kuhn), A., i, 
1201. 

2-Tetrahydronaphthalene-2'-indole- 
indigotiiL See l-Keto-2:(2')-indoxyl- 
tetrahydronaphthalene. 
Tetrahydronaphthalene-3-snlphinic 
acid (v. Braun and Kaiser), A., i, 
316* 

Tetrahydronaphthalene -0 sulphonyl- 
piperidide (v. Braun ana Kaiser), 
A., i, 316. 

l:2:3;4-Tetrahydron*phthaw<?quinoline, 
and its salts and derivatives (Mayer 
aud Schnecko), A., i, 774. 
rff-ac-Tetrahydro-jS-naphthol, resolution 
of (Windaus, Klanhardt, and Wein- 
hold), A., i, 586. 

ac- and ar-Tetrahydro-a- and -/B-naphth- 
ds, and their phenylurethanes (Buo- 
CHET and A., i, 105. 


a-Tetrahydronaphthol-a-carboxylio acid, 

and its methyl ester (TiTralin G. 
m. b. H.), A., i, 86 . 

oc-Tetrahydro-fl-naphtheldigitonin 
(Windaus and Weinhold), A., i, 
590. 

6 -2 - Te t r ahy dr onaphthoy lpropionie acid 

(Krollpfkiffkr and Schafer), A., i, 

1 -Tetrahydronaphthylacctic acid (v. 

Braun, Gruber, and Kirschbaum), 
A., i, 108. 

Tetnhydro- 0 -naphthylaniine, and its 
derivatives, constitution and phybio- 
logical action ot (CLOETTAand Waser), 
A., i, 984. 

7 -Te tr a hy dronaphthyl- n -butyric aoid 

(Kuollpfeiffer and*S chafer), A., i, 
344. 

£-ar Tetrahydronaphthyl-»-dimethyl- 
ammocthylcarbind, and its hydro- 
chloiide (Mannioh and Lammerikg), 
A.,i, 45. 

0 Tetrahydronaphthyl A dime thy 1- 

aminoethyl ketone, and its hydro¬ 
chloride (Mannich and Lammering), 
A., i, 45. 

0 -2 -Tetrahydronaph thylthiolpropionic 
acid (Krollpfeiffer and Schultze), 
A., i, 1114. 

d-Tetrahydropalmatine, and its hydro¬ 
chloride (Spath, MosETTio,andTROT- 
handl), A.,i, 593. 

Tetrahydro-4-pyrone, derivatives of 
(Bouschb and Thiele), A., i, 1110. 

Tetrahydro- 7 -pyrones (Borsche and 
Thiele), A., i, 1110, 1220. 

1 2 :3:4-Tetrahydroquinoline, 6-chloro-, 
and its salts and uitroso-derivative 
(v. Braun, Petzold, and Seemann), 
A., i, 136. 

Tetrahydrowoquinoline, synthesis of 
( Rondo aud Ochiai), A., i, 837. 

5:6:7:8-Tetrahydroquinolines (v. Braun, 
Gmelin, aud Schultheisk), A., i, 
835; (v. Braun, Petzold, and 

Schultheiss), A., i, 836. 

3 -Tetrahydrot'soquinolinoethyl phenyl 
ketone, end its hydrochloride (Man¬ 
nich and Lammering), A., i, 44. 

Tetrahydrotetrophan. See 

5 i6: 6a: 7:12:12a-Hexaliydro-a-naphth- 
acridine-7-carboxylic acid. 

2:8:4:5-Tetrahydro-i:3:4-thiadiasole, 
2:5-diiinino-, and its salts (Guha), 
A.,i, 608. 

Tetrahydrothiophen-8:8HL4-tetraoarb- 
ozyllo aoid, ethyl ester (Mann and 
Pope), T., 1175. 

Tetrahydrotroxenetricarboxylio aeid, 

frihydroxy-, and its calcium salt (Dzix 
woAski and Podg6rska), A., i, 777. 
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Tetmlin. See Tetrahydronapbtbalene. 

a-Tetralone, dyes derived from (Herzog 
aud Kreidl), A., i, 61. 

l:2:6;7-Tetramethoxy-10-a&throne (Bis- 
trztoki and Krauer), A., i f 1211. 

3H^5:0*Teti*methoxydiphenylinethane* 
2 -carboxylio acid (Bistrzycki and 
Krauer), A. i i, 1211. 

4 : 0 : 8 ': 4 '-Tetramethoxy-a 7 diphenyl- 
propane, 2-hydroxy- (Fkkudenbbrg 
and Cohn), A., i, 1219. 

2 : 4 : 8 / : 4 '-Tetramethoxy- 6 -ethOxy-a 7 - 
diphenylpropane (Freudknbkrg and 
Cohn), A., i, 1219. 

4 / :4 // TetramethyUfiazninoanUira- 
fuehsone, preparation and derivatives 
of (Mason), T. f 1546. 

pp'-Tetramethyldiaminoasobeniene, 
hydrochlorides of (Vorlander and 
Wolferts), A , i, 717. 

a8-Tetramethyleftamino-A0-butene, 
action of cyanogen bromide on (v. 
Braun and Lemke), A., i, 6. 

Tetramethyldiaminodiphenylmethane 
hydroferrocyauide (Cumming), T., 
2458. 

4:4 / -Tetramethyl(ftainino-2:2 / -oxido- 
diphenyldiphenein (Dutt), T., 227. 

Tetramethylammonium chloroiodides 
(Rae), A.,i, 901. 

fluoride, thermal decomposition of 
(NuNez), A., i, 188. 
perhalides (Chattaway and Hoyle), 
T., 655. 

i dide, conductivity of solutions of, in 
phenol (Kraus and Kuriz), A., 
7. 

Tetramethylanthragalloldian throne 
(Breare and Perkin), T., 2609. 

SAiS'^'-Tetramethylbensil. See 4:4-o* 
Xylil. 

Tetrametbylisocatechin, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Nierenstein), A., i, 1096. 

Tetramethyeateehins (Fkeudenberg 
and Purrmann), A., i, 697. 

AW / -Tetramethyl-A r iV / di- 7 -bydroxy- 
propylA^-butenylenediammonium 
bromide andchloroplatinate (v. Braun 
and Lemke), A., i, 7. 

iYY'-Tetramethy 1- ilW'di- 7 -hydroxy • 
propyltetramethylenedianunoninm 
bromide (v. Braun and Lemke), A., 
i» 7. 

1:4:8: ll-Tetramethyl-5:7:12:14~di- 
naphthanthradiqainone (Philippi, 
Seka, and ilAUSENBicHL), A., i, 576. 

00 u-Tetramethyl-«C-diphenyldecan* 70 - 
dione (Hill, Spear, and Lachowicz), 
A n i, 789. 

S^^^-Tetramethyldiphenylethane, 

frfchloro-dst'-ditiydroxy- (Gold¬ 
schmidt and Bernard), A., i, 1096. 


Tetramethylene dithio-carbamate, -carb¬ 
amide, -carbimide, and -cyanate (v. 
Braun and Lemke), A., i, 6 . 

Tetramethyleneatophan (v. Braun and 
Wolff), A., i, 144 

l:2:8^*Tetrametiiyl ^etbyl-A 1 -^^- 
hexen-0-one (Ekeley and Howl), A., 
i, 998. 

Tetramethyl-7-fmctose, oxidation of, 
with nitric acid (Haworth and 
Linnell), T., 299. 

oxidation of, with permanganate 
(Haworth and Mitchell), T., 
305. 

reduction of (Haworth and Mit¬ 
chell), T., 809. 

Tetramethylgalactonolactoue (Pryde), 
T., 1808. 

Tetramethylglucose, nitrogenous deriv¬ 
ative of (Pryde), A., i, 808. 

TetramethylglyceroL See j 88 -Diraethyl- 
pentane-^S tnol. 

Tetramethylisatoid (Hantzsch), A., i, 
1227. 

j 8078 -Tetramethylpentane- 7 &-diol (Loc- 
quin aud Wouseng), A., i, 483. 

1:2:2 : 6 -Tetramethylpiperidine, 
4-hydroxy-, benzilic and tropic esters 
of (Kipping), T., 8117. 

2:8:4:5-Tetramethylpyrrole picrate 
(Fischer aud Zekwrok), A., i, 865. 

1:2:3:6-Tetramethylpyrrole-4-©arboxylic 
aoid, ethyl and methyl esters (Kor- 
schun aud Roll), A., i, 1119. 

3:5:3^5'-TetxRmethyl8tUbeii6, 4:4 '-di¬ 
hydroxy-, and its diacetate (Gold¬ 
schmidt and Bernard), A., i, 1096. 

Tetramine from Actinia equina (Acker- 
mann, Holtz, and Reinwkin), A., i, 
1155. 

Tetraphenylallene, reduction of, and 
its derivatives (Vorlander and 
Weinstein), A., i, 670. 

l:l:8:3-Tetraphenyley^obutani (Lebe¬ 
dev, Andreevski, and Matiusch- 
kina), A., i, 771. 

aa55-Tetraphenyllmtan-)3-one (Rack), 
A., i, 681. 

Tetraphenylbutinenediol, action of 
potassium hydroxide on (Arbuzov 
and Temnikova), A., i, 789. 

ao 77 -Tetraphenyl-A*-butylene, deriv¬ 
atives of (Lebedev, Andreevski, 
ami Matuischkina), A., i, 771. 

Tetraphenyldiarsine (Borostrom and 
Dewar), A., i, 264. 

aa ({ Tetraphenyl-n-hexane (Yor¬ 
lander, Rack and Leistbr), A., i, 
682. 

aaff-Tetrapfcenylhexa&s-Yft-dioR*, and 
its derivatives (Yorlander, Rack, 
and Leistrr), A., i, 682. 
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•aCC-Tetraphenyihexan- vol (V or- 

lender, Hack, and Lribtbr), A., i, 
682. 

aa&Tetraphenylhexan-Y-ol-S-one, and 
its derivatives (Vorlandeh, Back, 
and Leister), A., i, 681. 
Tstraphenylthiol-p-btnioquinone, tetra • 
o-mtro- (Frieh, Oohwat, and Pbnhe), 
A., i, 844. 

Tetraphosphori© aoid. See under Phos¬ 
phorus. 

Tetra-rc-propylammonium peril al ides 

(Chattaway and Hoyle), T., 661. 
Tetratolylbutinenediol, action ol potass¬ 
ium hydroxide ou (Arbuzov and 
Temnikoxa), A., i, 789. 
Tetra(triacetylgalloyl)-l-acetylglucose 
(Karrer, Salomon, aud Pkyer), A , 
i, 36*2. 

Tetra(trlaoetylgAlloyl) glue oft, 1-bromo- 
(Kakrer, Salomon, and Peybk), 
A , i, 362. 

Tetraftriace tylgalloyl)-a- and -/8-methyl- 
glucosides (Kakrer, Salomon, and 
✓ P*yek), A., i, 363. 

2:3:5:6-Tetra«ine, 4-amino-l-thiol-, and 
its derivatives (Fromm, Layer, and 
Nrrz), A., i, 1239. 

Tetryl See Phenylmethylnitroamine, 
2 4:6-Jn‘nitro-. 

Textile fabrics, spectrophotometry of 
colouring matters in (Uspensei and 
Woronkov), A., ii, 674. 

Thallium, spectrum of (Mohlkr and 
Ri’ark), A., ii, 806. 
absorption spectrum of (Grotrian), 
A., ii, 106 ; (Carroll), A., ii, 864 
electrical resistance of (Onnes and 
Tuyn), A., ii, 724. 

potentials of the vapour of (M oh leu, 
Foote, and Ruark), A., it, 606. 
heat of solution of, in its amalgams 
(Richards and Smyth). A., ii, 538. 
Thallium alloys with bismuth, con¬ 
ductivity of (Guertler and 
8chulzk), A , ii, 772. 
with cadmium (Pi Capua), A., ii, 
418. 

with lead, electrical conductivity of 
(Guertler and Schulze), A., ii, 
418. 

Thallium compounds (Berry). T., 1109. 
Thallium salts, constitution of aqueous 
solutions of (Drvcker), A., ii, 29. 
complex compounds of copper salts 
and (Cannsri), A , ii, 74. 

Thallium halides, spectrophotoelectrical 
sensitivity of (Coblentz and Eok- 
ford), A., ii, 279. 

nitrate, equilibria of, with mercuric 
bromide and chloride (Bergman, 
Henke, and Isaikin), A., ii, 764. 


Thallium nitrate, miscibility of mereuric 
iodide and (Bergman), A., ii, 666. 
double sulphites (Cannsri), ▲., ii, 
492. 

Thallio compounds, reduction of, with 
ferrous sulphate and with sodium 
arsenite (Berry), T., 1109. 
selenates and sulphates (Meyer), 
A , ii, 637. 

Thallous chloride, crystal structure of 
(Davky and Wick), A , ii, 26. 
hydroxide (db Foscrand), A., ii, 
420. 

chlorovanadate (Cuttioa, Tarchi, 
and Alinaki), A., ii, 499. 
sulphate, electrolysis of (Gutbirr 
and Diktkrle), A., ii, 880. 
Thallium organic compounds:— 
Thalliumdiethyl h\dioxide, salts and 
derivatives of (Goddard) T., 1166. 
Thalliumdiphenyl hydroxide, salts 
and derivatives of ^Goddard), T., 
1164. 

Thallous alkyloxides (db Forcrand), 
A., i, 84. 

Thebaine, constitution of (Faltis and 
Heczko), A., i, 368. 

Thebainol, and its derivArivt-s (Gulland 
and Robinson), T , 1005. 

Thebainol, hydr xy-, and its salts and 

derivatives (Speyer, Selig, and 

Heil). A., i, 128. 

Thebainone, preparation of (Gulland 
and Robinson), T., 1003. 

Thebainone, hydroxy-, ami its salts and 
derivatives (Spbykr, Selig, aud 

Heil), A , i, 128. 

Thebaisone (Gulland and Robinson), 
T., 984. 

Thebenine, constitution of (Gulland 
and Robinson), T., 992. 

Theobromine, estimation of, in cocoa 

(Uuarte), A., ii, 692 
Theophyllineacetic acid (Traubb), A., i, 
1136. 

Thermal ionisation of gaseous elements 
(Noyes and Wilson), A., ii, 112. 
of gases (Broker), A., ii, 820. 
Thermodynamics of systems (de Don- 
der), A., ii, 124. 

Thermometer for vapour pressure 
measurements (Stock), A., ii, 736. 
Thermoregulator for electric furnaces 
(Solari), A., ii, 610. 

Thermostat, method for control of (D. J. 
and J. J. Beaver), A., ii, 290. 
erection of (Tt*N), A., ii, 458. 
for low temperatures (Simon and 
Lange), A., ii, 468. 
air electrical (Iso be), A., ii, 12. 
refrigerator fbr (Hiukmann), T., 
3416. 
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Thsvetia mriifolia, glueoside from 
(Weitz and Boulay), A., i, 1023. 

Tbianthren, 3-ammo-, ami 8-nitro*, 
and their R&lts and derivatives 
(Krishna), T.,158. 
chloroamino* and chloronitro-deriv- 
atives (Krishna), T., 2789. 

Thianthrens, synthesis of (Krishna), T., 
156; 2786. 

Tbianthren* 7 (or 5)-carboxylic acid, 

8-amino-, hydrochloride and 8-nitro-, 
and its tetroxide (Krishna), T., 2789. 

Thioaldehydes. isomerism ol (Fromm and 
Sohultis), A., i, 580. 

Thioamides, condensation of nitriles and 
(Ikhikawa), A., i, 926. 

Thiocarbamide ethers (Dains and 
Thompson), A., i, 882. 

Thioearbamides, aromatic, complex 
silver compounds of (Hoffmann- 
La Roche & Co.), A., i, 101. 
substituted (Dains, Brewster, 
Blair, and Thompson), A., i, 62. 

3 Thiooarbamido-10-methylaoridine, 6- 
amino-, silver compound of (Hoff- 
mann-La Roche k Co ), A., i, 101. 

p-Thloearbaxnidosalioylie acid, p-hydr- 
oxyphenylthiocarbamid**, silver com¬ 
pound of (Hoffmann-La Roche k 
Co.), A.,i,101. 

Thiocarbixnide reaction (Kodama), A., 
i, 100. 

Thiooarbonie acid, and chloro-, esters of 
(Rivier and Schalch), A., i, 798. 
Ferthiooarbonio acid (v. Halban, 
Mackert, and Ott), A., ii, 808. 
Trithiooarbonlc acid (v. Halban, 
Mackert, and Ott), A., ii, 808. 

Thiocyanates, action of ferric salts on 
(Clarens), A., i, 903 ; (Durand 
and Bailey), A., ii, 582. 
aromatic, formation of, by the diazo- 
reactiou(KoRCZYNSKi, Kniatowna, 
and Kaminski), A., i, 159. 
detection of (Spacu), A., ii, 40. 
estimation of, gravimetrically (8 pacu), 
A., ii, 585. 

estimation of, iodometrically (Schu¬ 
ler), A., ii, 591. 

Thlocyanie acid, action of, on unsatur¬ 
ated compounds (Challenger, 
Smith, and Paton), T., 1046. 
complex bismuth salts (Paciello 
and Foi), A., i, 1076. 
phototropic mercury derivative of 
(Venkatauamaiah and Rao), A., i, 
7C4. 

Thioeyanogen, action of, on uneatmated 
compounds (Challenger, Smith, 
and Paton), T., 1046. 
additive reactions of (Kaufmann and 
Lxepe), A., i, 765. 


Thiodi&sole, interaction of platinic 
chloride with (RAy), T., 188. 

4:l:2-Thiodiasole, 3:5-diamino-, prepare 
at ion and derivatives of (Fromm, 
Layer, and Nerz), A., i, 1239. 

Thiohydrins, preparation of (Farb- 

WEKRE YORM. MkISTER, LUCIUS, k 

Brining), A., i, 87. 

9-Thiolanthraeene, and its derivatives 
(Fribdlander and Simon). A., i, 109. 

S-Thionaphthen-S'-hydroxynaphthalene- 
l'-indolignone-4'-anil. See 4-Anilo- 
2-hydroxy-l-(oxythionaphthenyl- 
Menejdihydronaphthalene. 

2-Thlon-4-methylthia*oline-8-acetie 
acid, and its salts and esters (Groth 
and Holmberg), A., i, 246. 

Thionyl chloride. See under Sulphur. 

Thiophen, constitution of (Steinkopf, 
Augestad-Jensen, and Donat), 
A., i, 124. 

mercury compounds of (Steinkopf, 
Bielenberg, and Augestad-Jen- 
ben). A., i, 125. 

Thiophen series (Steinkopf, Bielen- 
berg, and Augestad-Jensen), A., i, 
125. 

Thiosinamine, xanthyl derivative (Fosse 
and Hieullb), A., i, 860. 

Thiosulphates. See under Sulphur. 

li4-Thioxan sulphoxide (Cashmore), 
T., 1741. 

Thorium, spectrum of (Ross), A., ii, 
808. 

7 -rays of (de Broglie and Cabrera), 
A., ii, 109. 

adsorption of, by charcoal (Frkund- 
lich and Wreschner), A., ii, 833. 
crystal structure of (Hull), A., ii, 
32. 

chemistry of (Spicin), A., ii, 427. 
chromates (Britton), T., 1429. 
molybdate (Zambonini), A., ii, 499, 
691. 

oxides, crystal structure of (Gold¬ 
schmidt and ThomA8sen), A., ii, 
644. 

Thorium-2? and -(7, adsorption of, by 
ferric hydroxide (Cranston and Hut¬ 
ton), T. f 1318. 

Thorium-AT, action of, on bacteria (Lx- 
may and Jaloustre), A., i, 170. 
action of, on diastases and micro¬ 
organisms (Aversenq, Jaloustre, 
and Maurin), A., i, 262. 
action of, on liver catalase (Maubert, 
Jaloustre, and Lemay), A., i, 
723. 

Thrombin, origin and nature of (Nolf), 
A., i, 876. 

action of (Stuber and Sano), A., i, 
410. 
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Thromboldnaie, action of (Btuber and 
Sano), A., i, 411* 

Thttfa oil (Pigulevski and Nikitina), 
A., i, 816. 

Thujene, preparation of, from sabinol 
(Henderson and Eobertson), T., 
1713. 

Thulium, Rttntgen raj spectram of 
(Coster), A.,li, 807. 

Thnndorstorms, origin of electricity in 
(Armstrong), A., ii, 722; (Simp¬ 
son), A., ii, 822. 

effect of, on ozone in the atmosphere 

(Reynolds), A., ii, 685. 

Thyme oil, Spanish, terpene from 
(Sohimmel A Co.), A., i, 49. 

Thymio add, composition of (Feulgen), 
A., i, 964. 

Thymol, preparation of (Howard & 
Sons, Ltd. , and Blagden), A. ,i, 781. 
manufacture of (Howard A Sons, 
Ltd., and Blagden), A., i, 1006. 
synthesis of, from p-cymene (Phillips 
and Gibbs ; Phillips), A., i, 781. 
action of bromine on (Jost and 
Richter), A., i, 208. 

Thymol, p-amino-, preparation of (Gray- 
beal and Kremkrr), A., i, 1093. 
chloro-, sulphide (Lesser and Gad), 
A., i, 563. 

2:5»Thymoquinol, diacetyl derivative 
(Bargbllini), A., i, 784. 

o-Thymotamide (Mameli), A., i, 62. 

Thymus-nuoleio add. action of alkalis 
on (Steudel and Nakagawa), A., i, 
720. 

Thyroid, regulation of calcium metabol¬ 
ism by the (Parhon), A., i, 973. 
isolation of a hormone from (Romeis), 
A., i, 267. 

estimation of iodine in (Fabre and 
PEnau), A., ii, 575. 

Thyroxin, physiological action of 
(Hildebrandt), A., i, 506 ; (Romeis), 
A., i, 1251. 

Tiliacora acuminata , constituents of 
the bark of (van Itallie and S peen- 
hauer), A., i, 281. 

Tiliaoorino (van Itallie and Steen- 
hauer), A., i, 281. 

Timothy grass bacilli. See Bacilli. 

Tin, atomic heat of (Rodkbttsh), A., ii, 
582. 

and its alloys, dilatation and thermal 
curves of (Losana), A., ii, 689. 
density of (Hoffmann and Stahl), 
A., ii, 78. 

white, crystal structure of (Mark and 

PolAnyi), A., ii, 768. 

Tin alloys, with aluminium and zino 
(Crepaz), A., ii, 823, 641 ; (Losana 
and Oarozzi), A., ii, 766. 


Tin alloys with arsenic (Mansur!), T., 
214. 

with bismuth (Bornemakn and 
Siebe), A., ii, 169. 

with bismuth and lead, crystallo¬ 
graphy of (Bux), A., ii, 419. 
with bismuth and zinc (Muzaffar), 
T., 2341. 

with cadmium and mercury, potential 
of (Kkemann, Prammbr, and 
Helly), A, ii, 825. 
with copper, melting point of ( Bauer 
and vollenbrtjok), A., ii, 640. 
colour and texture of (Cbikashige), 
A., ii, 80. 

with lead, potentials of (Muzaffar), 

A., ii, 285. 

Tin bases (tin ammincs) (Biltz and 
Fischer), A., ii, 867. 

Tin halides, melting point curves of 
mixtures of (Rader), A., ii, 867. 
tetfraiodide, Rontgen ray structure of 
(Mark and Weissenberg), A., 
i, 760. 

crystal structure of (Dickinson), 

A., ii, 425. 

eutectic mixtures of (Vasiliev), 
A., ii, 425. 

compound of phenylpyridinium 
iodide and (Izmailski), A., ii, 
522. 

dioxide, reduction of, by carbon mon¬ 
oxide (Fraenkel and Snipisohski), 
A., ii, 78. 

Stannous ohloride, adsorption of, by 
stannic acid (Collins and Wood), 
T., 452. 

Stannic acid, adsorption of colouring 
matters by (Morlby and Wood), 
A., ii, 425. 

adsorption of stannous chloride by 
(Collins and Wood), T., 452. 
peptisation of, by alkali (Wint- 
gren). A., ii, 78. 
oomplex compounds of (de la 
Puente), A., ii, 169. 

Stannic acids, magnetic analysis of 
(Pascal), A., ii, 79. 

Tin detection, estimation, and separ¬ 
ation :— 

detention of (Feigl), A., ii, 585; 
(Ortodocsu and Bessy), A., ii, 
659. 

estimation of, by the molybdenum- 
bine reaction (Htfrrio), A., ii, 
437* 

estimation of, in alloys (Jilek), A., ii, 
186, 436, 659. 

estimation of, in human organs 
(Misk), A., i, 269. 

estimation of, in wolfram (Lubatti), 

T., 1409. 
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Tin detection, estimation, and cepar- 
ation - 

estimation of, and separation from 
arsenic and antimony (Jarvinen), 
A., ii, 264. 

separation of, from other metals (Fur¬ 
man), A., ii, 881. 

separation of arsenic and (McOay), 
A., ii, 609. 

separation of, from arsenic and anti¬ 
mony (Luff), A., ii, 678. 

Tissues, reduction of nitro-gronps by 
(Waterman ami Kalff), A., i, 
415 ; (Lipschitz), A., i, 875. 
concentration of proteins in (Cohn), 
A., i, 1260. 

animal. See Animal tisanes, 
estimation of lipoids iu (Lem eland), 
A., ii, 847. 

estimation of salvarsan in, colori- 
metrically (Kolls and Youmank), 
A., ii, 800. 

Titanium, atomic weight of (Baxter 
and Fertjg), A., ii, 498. 
spectrnm of (Brown), A., ii, 2. 
arc spectrum of (C. C. and H. K. 
Kiess), A., ii, 596. 

crystal structure of (Hull), A., ii, 
82. 

Titanium alloys with'aluminium (van 
Ekckelenh), A., ii, 569. 

Titanium compounds, effect of, on the 
growth of plants (NIcmrc and KAs), 
A., i, 1161. 

Titanium trichloride, crystalline, pre¬ 
paration of (Meyer, Bauer, and 
Schmidt), A., ii, 769. 
tetrachloride, reduction of (Ruff and 
Neumann), A., ii, 868. 
dioxide, catalytic action of (Hinshfl- 
wood and Topley), T., 1021. 
Titanic acid, adsorption of colouring 
matters by (Mouley and Wood), 
A., ii, 426. 

Titanous compounds, estimation of, 
electrometrically (Hendrixson and 
Verbeck), A , ii, 42. 

Titanium estimation and separation 
estimation of (Kano), A., ii, 700. 
estimation and separation of (Head- 
den), A., ii, 98. 

separation of, from aluminium and 
iron (Moser and IrAnyi), A., ii, 
488. 

Tobaooo, and its extracts, estimation of 
nicotine in (Shedd), A., ii, 798, 

ToUto, equilibrium in the system, pioryl 
sulphide and (Roche and Thomas), 
A., 1, 826. 

p-Toluaoctodinitrile, oxalic acid deriv¬ 
atives (Brnary, Soenderop, and 
Bsnnewitz), A., i, 578. 


Toluene compounds, Mem 1. 

Tolualdehydos, hydroxy*, solubility of 
(Sidgwick and Allott), T., 2819. 

Toluene, ultra-violet absorption spectrum 
of (Klingstbdt), A., ii, 48; (Henri 
and Walter), A , ii, 275. 
freezing point of (Keyes, Townshend, 
and Young), A., ii, 876. 
volatilisation of, in steam (Bar- 
baudy). A., i, 768. 
vapour, adsorption of, by glass surfaces 
(Carver), A., ii, 129. 
interfacial tension between gelatin 
solutions and (Sheppard and 
Sweet), A., ii, 136. 
interaction of nitrosyl chloride and 
(Lynn and Arkley), A., i, 451. 

Toluene, 8- and 5-amino-2:4-dihydroxy-, 
3- and 5-nitro-2:4-dihydroxy-, and 
5-introso.2:4-tuhydr.»xy-, and their 
derivatives (Henrich, Sunthrim¬ 
er, and Steinmann), A., i, 145. 
£n-«*chIoro-, physical constants of 
(Swarts), A., i, 197. 
ooa-3 ^rafluoro- (^WARTS), A.,ii, 278. 
nitro-, catalytic reduction of (Henke 
and Browne), A., i, 201. 
tfnuitro-, freezing point curve of 
mixtures of picric acid and (Taylor 
and Rinkenbach), A., i, 909. 
y ^rt’nitro-, action of hydroxy lam ine 
on (Giua), A., i, 1189. 
2:4:6-Jrmitro-, solubility of, in organic 
solvents (Taylor and Rinken¬ 
bach), A., i, 815. 

6 nitro-3:4 cfo'uitroso- (Giua), A., i, 
1190. 

Toluenes, rfinitro-, preparation of (Page 
and Heasman), T., 3235. 
equilibrium of, with amines and 
hydrocarbons (Krkmann, 

Honiqhberger, and Mauer- 
mann), A., i, 908. 
fnnitro-, isomeric (Brunswig), A., 
i, 314. 

action of benzylidenemethylamine 
on (Giua), A., i, 455. 
equilibria of ph nylenediamiues aud 
(Kremann and Mauermann), 
A., i, 878 ; (Giua and Giua), A., 
i, 485. 

p-Tolueuel-aso-3-naphthol-4<sulphonio 
acid (Morgan and Jones), A., i, 827. 

Toluena-p*4-as0'5-nitvo-a-napbtlivl- 
amine, and its hydrochloride (Morgan 
and Jones), A., i, 1029. 

l-p-Tolueneaso-5-nitro-jS-nupbtbyl* 
amine (Holliday A Co., Ltd., and 
Morgan), A., i. 888. 

Toluene-p-eulphinie acid, sodium salt, 
preparation of (Whitmore, Hamil¬ 
ton, and Thurman), A., i, 501. 
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Toluene compounds, Me =* 1. 

Toliene*;>-*ulphinyl chloride, and its 
derivatives (v. Braun and Kajsrr), 
A., i, 316. 

Toluene-;?-sulphochloramide, sodium 
salt, effect of, on organic substances 
(Kngfildt), A., i, 454. 

Toluene-8-iulphonaeetio acid, 4- 
hjdroxy- (Gibson and Smiles), T., 

Toluene-«-sulphonanilide, and p-chloro- 
and p-n»tro- (Olutterbuck and 
Cohen), T., 2(14. 

Toluene-w-sulphonhydr aside, and ; 

chloro- ana p-nitro- (Clutterbug 
and Cohen), T., 2514. 

Tolueuesulphonic aeid, 4-amino-fl- 
napUthyl and 4-mtro-£-naphthvl 
esters (Challsnor and Ingold), T., 
2080. 

Toluene-m-sulphonio aeid, 6-chloro*5- 
nitro-, sodium salt, as a reagent for 
potassium (H. and W. Davies), T., 
2976. 

Toluene;? sulphonie aeid, halogen-alkyl 
esters, interaction between organo- 
magnesiura halides and (Gilman 
and Beaber), A., i, 453. 
/8-chloroethyl ester (British Dye¬ 
stuffs Corporation, Ltd., Per¬ 
rin, and Clemo), A., i, 453. 
7-chloropropyl ester (Gilman and 
Beaber), A., i, 454. 

Toluenesulphoniodoamides, potassium 
and sodium salts (Roberts), T., 
851. 

Toluene-«-iulphonphenylhydr aside, and 
p-chloro- aud p-nitro- (Cluiterbuck 
and Cohen), T., 2514. 

p-Toluenesulphonylanthra&iUe aeid, 
anhydrides from (Heller aud Grund- 
mann), A., i, 245. 

l-p-Toluenesulphonyl-8benioylamido- 
piperidone (Thomas, Kapfhammer, 
and Flaschrntrager), A., i, 51. 

5 -p-Tolueaeiulphouyl-a-btnsoy 1-5 - 
methylemithine (Thomas, Kapfham¬ 
mer and Flaschentragek), A., i, 
51. 

8 -p*Ttluenesulphonyl-a-bensoylorni- 
thine (Thomas, Kapfhammer, and 
Flaschsntrager), A., i, 51. 

S-p-Telueneeulphosylcarbostyril, and 
its sodium salt and O-ethyl ether 
(Tr6oir and KOppbn-Kastrop), A., 
i, 870. 

a-p-Teluenesulphoayleinnamonitrili, 
o-nitro- (Tr0ger and KOppen- 
Kastkop), A., i, 870. 
S-p.ToluentBulpaonyldiaeetQxjeou- 
marins (TrOger and Dunkel), A., i, 
357. 


Toluene compounds , Mem 1. 

8-;>-Tolusneiulphonyl-5:7-dietheiyeoa* 
maria (Tk5gkr and Duhkel), A., i, 
357. 

8 -p • Tolnenes nlphony ldthy droxy cou- 
marins (TrOger and Dunkel), A., i, 
357 • 

8 -p-Tolueneeulphonyl ^aethyloniithiiie 

and its hydrochloride (Thomas, 
Kapfhammer, and Flasohen- 
tragbr), A., i, 51. 

2- p-Toluenesulphonylj3-naphthapyroae y 

and hydroxy- (Tr6oer and Dunkel), 
A., i, 356. 

3 p-Tolueneeulphonyl-2* phenylquino- 
line, and its salts (TrOgeu aud v. 
Seelkn), A,, i, 1129. 

8 -p-ToluenesulphonyIquiaoline, 2- 
amino-, and its salts, ana chloro- 
derivatives (TrOgrr and KCppen- 
Kastrop), A., i, 370. 

3- p-Toluenesulphonyl-2-p-toluene«ulph- 
onyimethylquinoline (TbOoer and v. 
Seelen), A., i, 1127. 

wi-Toluic acid, 3-hydroxy-, quinine salt 
(Farbenfabrikkn vorm. F. Bayer 
&Co.), A.,i, 939. 

o-Toluidine, catalytic preparation of 
(Henke and Browne), A., i, 201. 

o-Toluidine, p-bromo- (Bessy and Orto- 
nocsu), A., i, 883. 

Toluidines, ultra-violet absorption 
spectra of (Klingstedt), A., ii, 106. 

£-o- and p-Toluidinoethyl aloohols 
(Adams and Sequr), A., i, 458. 

2-p-Toluidino-5-hydroxy-l:4-naphtha- 
quinone, 3-chloro- (Whrbler, Daw¬ 
son, and McEwsn), A., i, 1021. 

l-o- and p-Toluidino*£-imphihols( Wahl 
and Lantz), A., i, 210. 

7-0- aud p-Toluidinopropyl aloohols 
(Pierce and Adams), A., i, 484. 

p-Tolumethylamide* thio- (Kindler, 
Burghard, Finndorf, Dehn, Giese, 
and KOrding), A., i, 571. 

S-p-Toluoylaerylie aeid, methyl ester 
(Oddy), A.,i, 1098. 

/8-p-Toluoyl-A*-butenoio aeid (Mayer 
and Stamm), A., i, 803. 

£-p* Toluoy 1-n-butyric aeid, and its 
oxime (Mayer and Stamm), A., i, 
802. 

m-Toluoylformio aeid, esters and phenyl* 
hydrazone of (Posner and Heu- 
mann), A., i, 954. 

0-p-Toluoyl-a-methylaofylie aeid 
(Mayer and Stamm), A., i, 803* 

Ap-Toluoyl-e-methjlprepienie acid* and 
its oxime (Mayer and Stamm), A., i, 
602. 

1 -p-Toluoy L9«oxa»throayl (Scholl, 
Dehnert, and Semp), A., i, 808* 
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Toluene compounds. Me ** 1. 

3-p-Tolucvlpropionic acid, ajS-dibromo-, 
and a-chloro- (Oddy), A.; i, 1098. 

Tolyl acetate and benzoate, bromo- and 
fZtbromo-amino-, acetyl and benzoyl 
derivatives (Raiford and Iddles), 
A., i, 826. 

m-Tolyl methyl ether, sulphonic acids of 
(Haworth and Lapworth), T., 
2982. 

amino-,acetylderivatives(HAWORTH 
and Lapworth), T., 2987. 
4:6-dibrorao- (Haworth and Lap- 
worth), T., 2995. 

2-nitro- (Gibson), T., 1278. 

j?-Tolyl acetonyl sulphide, and its 
derivatives (TrOger and v. See- 
len), A., i, 1128. 

l-jo-Tolylamino-jB-naphthol (Sooiferit 
ANONYMS DES MATlfeRES COLOR- 

antes, Wahl, and Lantz), A., i, 
919. 

Tolylanthr&nyl acetate (Barnett and 
Cook), T., 2639. 

Tolylarslnio acid*, hydroxy- (Chris¬ 
tiansen), A., i, 500. 

Z-m-Tolylasparagine (Lutz), A., i, 457. 

m-Tolylaziminobeniene, 2': 4'- and 
4';6-rfinitro- (Michele and Mario 
Giua), A., i, 485. 

A^-Tolylbenziminophenyl ether hydro¬ 
chloride (Chapman), T., 1153. 

3-o-Tolyl-a-benzylidenetetrazan-75-di- 
carboxylic acid, ethyl ester (Busch, 
Muller, and Schwarz), A., i, 867. 

/>-Tolylboric aoid (Krause), A., i, 
1035. 

o-Tolylcarbamic acid, 7-chloropropyl 
ester (Dox and Yoder), A., i, 484. 

0- and p-Tolylcarbamie acid*, 8-chloro- 
ethyl esters (Adams and Sequr), 
A., i, 457. 

7-chloropropyl esters (Pierce and 
Adams), A., i, 484. 

9-Tolyloarbazole, ra-nitro- (G. and M. 
de Montmollin), A., i, 874. 

1 -jt?-Tolyl-l:2:3:4-carboxylic aoid, 
6-chloro- and 5-hydroxy-, ethyl esters 
(Dun 1 ), T., 278. 

/?-TolybWchloromethylcarbinol (Pauly 
and Sohanz), A., i, 564. 

2:6-Tolyle&6diamine, dithioacetyl deriv¬ 
ative (Edge), T., 1013. 

jB-o-Tolylathyl alcohol (v. Braun and 
Zobel), A., i, 1200. 

3-o-Tolyletfcyl bromide (v. Braun, 
Zobel, and KUhn), A., i, 1201. 

a-jp-Tolyl-n-ethylcarbamide (Boeh- 
ringer & SOhne), A., i, 949. 

jp-Tolylgluooiide, 3-nitro-, and its 
acetate (Glaser and Prater), A., i, 
694. 


Toluene compounds , Me «1. 

8-o-Tolyl-o-hydroxybcnaylidenetetra- 
ian-75-dicarboxylic aoid, ethyl ester 
(Busch, MOller, and Schwarz), 
A., i, 867. 

m-Tolylhydroxylamine, 0-4:6-eftnitro-, 
and its acetyl derivative (Giua), 
A., i, 1190. 

p-Tolyl-7-hydroxypropylamine (Dains, 
Brewster, Blair, and Thompson), 
A., i, 63.» 

2/?~Tolylimino-5-hydroxy-3-jt?-tolyl- 
thiasan, and its salts (Dains, 
Brewster, Blair, and Thompson), 
A., i, 68. 

2:5-/? Tolylimino-l-phenyldihydro-l:2:8- 
tri&tole (Dutt), T., 274. 

2/?-Tolylimino-8phenyl-5-methylthiaz- 
olidine, and its picrate (Dains, 
Brewster, Blair, and Thompson), 
A., i, 63. 

2-p-Tolylimino-8-phenylthiasan (Dains, 
Brewster, Blair, and Thompson), 
A., i, 63. 

2-0- and -p-Tolylixnino-3-phenylthiaz- 
olidine (Dains, Brewster, Blair, 
and Thompson), A., i, 63. 

m- and p-Tolyliminosuccmo-m- and 
/?-tolils (Chattaway and Parkes), 
T., 667. 

2-/?Tolylimino-3-/)-tolyl-5-methylthias- 
olidine, and its picrate (Dains, 
Brewster, Blair, and Thompson), 
A., i, 63. 

2-p-Tolylimino-S-p-tolylthiazan (Dains, 
Brewster, Blair, and Thompson), 
A., i, 68. 

0- and p-Tolylindanylamines (Courtot 
and Dondelinoer), A., i, 1090. 

2-Tolyl-5-methyl-2:l:8-benatriazol6S, 
6-nitro-, and their Af-oxides 
(Michele and Mario Giua), A., i, 610. 

7'/?-Tolyl-a- and -3-methyl-??i-butyric 
acids, and their derivatives (Meyer 
and Stamm), A., i, 803. 

2/?-Tolyl-4-methylpyrimidine-5-carh* 
oxylio add, and its ethyl ester 
(Mitter and Bardhan), T., 2181. 

p-Tolyl-ajS-naphthatriasole, 6-amino-, 
and 6-nitro- (Holliday & Co., Ltd., 
and Morgan), A., i, 388. 

2- /?-Tolyl-a0-naphthatriazol6-6-Aso-0» 
naphthol (Holliday & Co., Ltd., 
and Morgan), A., i, 389. 

1-p-Tolylnaphthylamins, 2-hydroxy- 
(Sociftrfc Anonmye des Matures 
Colorantes, Wahl, and Lantz), 
A., i, 674. 

3- 0- and p-Tolyl-2-oxasolidones (Adams 
and Segur), A., i, 457. 

Tolyloxide, sodium, estimation of oresols 
in (Isnard), A., ii, 343. 
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Toluene compounds, Me =* 1. 

ttf-o-Tolylphenylaoetio acid, ethyl ester 
(▼. Braun and Zobel), A., 1 , 1200. 

m-Tolylphenylenediamines, dim tro-, 

and their acetyl derivatives and 
benzylidene-imines (Michele and 
Mario Giua), A., i, 485. 

8-o- and p-Tolyltetrahydro-1: 3:2- 
oxaiones (Pierce and Adams), A., i, 
484. 

Tolylthioearbimides (Dains, Brrwstkp, 
and Olander), A., i, 324. 

w-Tolylthiolacetic aoid, 6 -chloro- and 
5-ehloro-2-amino-(FARBWERKE vohm. 
Meister, Lucius, & Bruning), A., i, 
794. 

£^-Tolylthiol-j8-phenylpropionio acid, 
and its sodium salt (Arndt, Flemm¬ 
ing, Scholz, and L 6 wensohn), A., i, 
826. 

£p Tolylthiolpropionio aoid (Arndt, 
Flemming, Scholz, andLowENSOHN), 
A., i, 827. 

o-Tolylnrethane, 3- or 5-mono-, and 
3:6- and 4:5-di-nitro- (Ryan and 
Cullinane), A., i, 822. 

Topochemioal reactions (Kohlsch#ttkr 
and Steck), A., ii, 133 ; (Kohl- 
schAtter and Roesti), A., ii, 164 ; 
(Kohlsch utter and Sedelinovich), 
A., ii, 166. 

Torbenite, Cornish (Steinkuhler), A., 
ii, 672. 

from Katanga (Steinkuhler), A., ii, 
572. 

Toxins, diphtheria (v. Groer), A., i, 
880. 

Transport numbers, determination of 
(MacInnes ami Smith), A., ii, 823. 

Trees, constituents of bark and wood of, 
in spring growth (Rippel), A., i, 621. 

Trehalose, preparation of (Harding), 
A., i, 1064. 

baiium phosphate and sulphate of 
(Helfeuich, Lowa, Nippk, and 
Riedel), A., i, 898. 
teJrachlorohydrin disulphate (Helf- 
ericii, L6wa, Nippe, and Riedel), 
A., i, 655. 

2:8:4-Triacetoxybenzoio acid (Pacsu), 
A., i, 339. 

Triaeetoxyoymenes (Bargellini), A., i, 
784. 

Triacetyl-p-di-)3*resorcylic aoid (Pacsu), 
A., i, 839. 

Triamines, diazotisability of (Morgan 
and Davies). T., 228. 

Trianhydrotrisdi-p-tolylsilicanediol 
(Pink and Kipping), T., 2836. 

b'^jB-Trianilino-J'-hydrexy-S-phenyl- 
phenanthriminasole (A. C. and G. C. 
Sircar), T., 1565. 


Triaguopiperidincoagnesium sulphate 

(Spaou and Ripan), A., ii, 78. 

Triaquotriamminemaynesium sulphate. 
See under Magnesium. 

Triarylmethane colouring matters, 
preparation of (British Dyestuffs 
Corporation, Ltd., Baddiley, and 
Rodd), A., i, 148. 

Triazole, 3*hydroxy-5-thiol-, lead and 
nhenylhydrazine salts (Fromm and 
Nehring), A., i, 859. 

l:2:4-Triasole, derivatives of (Gastaldi), 
A., i, 1236, 1237. 

l:2:4-Triasole, 3:4-d&mino-5-thiol-, and 
its derivatives (Fromm, Layer, and 
Nerz), A., i, 1239. 

Triasole compounds (Brady and Day), 
T., 2258. 

Triazomesityleneindasole (Morgan and 
Davies), T., 282. 

Triaionitroaminomesitylene (Morgan 
and Davies), T., 235. 

Triasonitromesitylene (Morgan and 
Davies), T., 231. 

Tribensoylbenzenotrioarboxylio aoid. 

See Triixene<piiuonetricarboxyl?c acid. 

Tribensylidene rfrfsulphoxide (Fromm 
and Schultis), A., l, 681. 

Tribensylideneoxide sulphide sul phone, 
or rfisulphoxide (Fromm and Schul¬ 
tis), A., i, 581. 

Tribenxylidenetrisulphone, and its salts 
and derivatives (Fromm and Schul¬ 
tis), A., i, 681. 

Triboluminescence (Longchambon), A., 
ii, 204. 

Tributyrin, estimation of hydrolysis of, 
by lipase (Willstatter and Mem- 
men), A., ii, 704. 

Tricyclene (Sobering), A., i, 47. 

Trideoanaphthenio aoid, and its methyl 
ester (Tanaka and Nagai), A., i, 464. 

Triethylammonium dimercuribromide 
(Hann), A., i, 901. 

Triethylene tri • and tetra-sulphides, and 
their derivatives (RAy), T., 2174. a 

Triethylenedisulphone sulphide (Ray), 
T„ 2177. 

Triethylenedisulphouodisulphonio aoid, 
barium salt (KAy), T. f 2176. 

Triethylenetrisulphone (RAy), T., 2177. 

2:2:4-Triethyltetrahydronaphth- 
ajS-diketohydrindeno (Fleischer and 
Retze), A., i, 221. 

2:2i4 Triethyltetrahydronaphth* 
a/3-hydrindene (Fleischer and 
Hetze), A., i, 221. 

8s5:10Trikoto-2:8-dihydronaphthathia- 
zine (Fries and Ochwat), A., i, 843. 

Triketohydrindono 2-dioxime, and its 
derivatives (Ponzio and Piohitto), 
A., i, 471. 
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Triketohydrindene reaction (Sadikov 
and Zelikski), A., ii, 888. 

8:7:8 -T rime thoxy-2-me thylant hraqain • 
ones (Bihtrzvcki and Kraubr), A., 
i, 1210. 

8:7:8-Trimethoxymethyl-10-an thrones 
(Bistrzyoki and KRaueb), A., i, 
1210. 

4':6:6-Trimethoxy meth ylbenaophenone- 
2-carboxylic acids (Bistrztcki and 
Krauer), A., i, 1210. 

4':5:6-Trimethoxymethyldiphenyl- 
methane-2-carboxylic adds (Bis- 
TltZYOKi and Kraueb), A., i, 1210. 

1:8:5-Trimethoxynicotinonitrile (Sch ro¬ 
ster and Seidler), A., i, 1124, 

3:2':4'- and 8 :8':4'-Trimethoxy-2 -phenvl- 
bensopyrylinm ferrichlorides, 7-hydr¬ 
oxy- (Pratt and Robinson), T., 
757. 

a- Trimethoxyphenylethane, /5-amino-a- 
hydroxy-, wits (Hinsberg), A., i, 
556. 

Trimethyl&oetaldehyde. See aa-Di- 
methylpropaldeliyde. 

aay-Trimethylaconitlc aoid, and its An¬ 
hydride (Grimwood, Ingold, and 
Thorpe), T., 8308. 

3:5:7-Trimethylaoridine, and its salts 
(Morgan and Hickinbottom), T., 
103. 

Trimethylamine, addition of p-nitro- 
benzyl chloride to (Dexter, Mo- 
Combie, and Scarborough), T., 
1237. 

TrimethylammoRium mercuribromide 
(Hank), A., i, 001. 

8:2' 2" and 3:3':3 / "-Trimethylaurin 
(Baines and Driver), T., 1217. 

2:4:6-Trimethylbeasbisthiaxole, and its 
meth iodide (Edge), T., 1013. 

2:4:7-Trimethylben*i^othia*ole, and its 
hydrochloride (Edge), T., 155. 

»-7/itV-Trimethylbiuret, and its deriv¬ 
atives (Biltz and Jeltbch), A., i, 
1075. 

3yy-Trimethylbutane-aj8diol (Favobski 
and Opel), A., i, 431. 

Trimethyl-Al-butenylammonlum brom¬ 
ide (v. Braun and Schirmacher), 
A., i, 286. 

Trimethyl-n-butylammonium bromide 
(v. Braun and Schirmacher), A., i, 
286. 

Trimethylcarbinol, binary systems with 
(Kremann, Mauermann, MOller, 
and ROrler), A., i, 832. 

Trimethylearbinyl chromate (Wienhaus 
and Tbeib 8), A., i, 893. 

t:4:7-Tri2nethyleoamarin-6-stLlphonie 
acid, and its salts and sulphonyl 
chloride (Kroger), A., i, 355. 


Trimethyleae bis-jS-phenoxv-o-eth oxy- 
phenyl ether (Kohn and Safrin), 
A., i, 550. 

T'-bromopropyloxvphenyl allyloxy- 
phenyl ether (Wilson and Adams)* 
A., i, 328. 

<nsulphide (Hinsberg), A., i, 1056. 
di~ and fctfra-iodides (Fromm and 
Schultis), A., i, 581. 

Trimethylene glycol, nitro-, degradation 
of (Wilkendorf and TrEnkl), A., i, 
288. 

2:3-Trimethylene-5:6-tetramethyiene- 
pyridine, and its salts (v. Braun, 
Petzold, and 8 ohulthbish), A., i, 
887. 

Trimethylethylpurpurogallins(HERZiG), 
A., i, 806. 

aj3/9-Trimetbylglutario acid, preparation 
and hrominatton of, and its derivatives 
(Pandya and Thorpe), T., 2858. 

jSAf-Trimethylheptane (Kisiiner), A., i, 
385. 

Trimethylmannan, preparation of (Pat¬ 
terson), T., 1147. 

Trimetbylmannose (Patterson), T., 
1148. 

2:3:6-Trimethyl-)3-methylglncoside f and 
ita acetyl and benzoyl derivatives 
(Schlubach, Moog, and Firgau), A., 
i, 1064. 

1:2:2-TrimethylcycZopentane-l-oarb- 
oxylic acid* d-cis 3-amino-, methyl 
ester, hydrochloride (Skinner), A., i, 
791. 

Trimethylcyc/opentane-1- carboxylic 
acid, mono- and rfi-hydroxy-, and 
their derivatives (Skinneh), A., i, 792. 

1:1:8 -Trims thy Iq/cfopentane -2:4- dione, 
and its derivatives (de Rosanbo), A., 
i, 1019. 

3)3y-Trimethylpentan-7-ol‘8-one, and its 

derivatives (Locquin and Wouseng), 
A., i, 302. 

Trimethyltf^cfopentan-8-one-l :2:4-tri¬ 
carboxylic acids, ethyl esters (Toi- 
vonrn), A., i, 1017. 

2:5:5-Trimethyl A l -opc/opentene-8:4- 
dione-learboxylio aoid (Grimwood, 
Ingold, and Thorpe), T., 8308. 

2:5:5-Trimethyl-A l -q/c/openten-3-one-l- 
carboxylic acid, rftchloro-, and 4- 
oximino- (Grimwood, Ingold, and 
Thorpe), T., 8807. 

1:8:3-TrimethyloycZopropan-2oM:2*4i- 
carboxylactonc(PANDYAand Thorpe), 
T., 2864. 

1:2:7-Trimetbylpurine, 6-hydroxy- 
(Traubk), A., i, 1187. 

2:3:5-Trimethylpyrrole, 4-amino-,and its 
salts (Fischer and Rothweiler), 
A., i, 892. 
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2;8:6-Triznethylpyrrole, 4-cyano- (Fis¬ 
cher and Zerwbck), A., i, 865. 

2:3t5-TrimethTlpyrrole-4-aldehyde, and 
its derivatives (Fischer and Zkr- 
weck), A., i, 864. 

2:3:5-Trimethylpyrrole-4-benioylamino- 
aerylio acid (Fischer and Zbiiweck), 
A., i, 864. 

2:4:6-Trimethylpyryliom joerchlorate, 
preparation of (Schneider and Sack), 
A., i, 937. 

2:4:6-Trimethylquinoline (Knoll & Co.), 
A., i, 947. 

Trimethylstannane (Kraus and Greer), 
A., i, 27. 

Trimethylstannide, sodium derivative 
(Kraus and Greer), A., i, 26. 

2:4:6-Trimethyltetrahydropyran-4ol> 
and its acetate (Borsche and Thiele), 
A., i, 1111. 

Trinaphthaleneben sene. See Deca- 
oyclene. 

Tri-/8-naphthyl phosphate (Chemische 
Fabrik Griesheim Elektron), A., 
i, 920. 

2:8:8-Trioxy-1:0-diaoetyl-8-methyl-8:0- 
dihydropurine (Biltz and Schmidt), 
A.,i, *491. 

2:6:8-Trioxy-3:8-dimethyl-8:9-dihydro- 
pnrine (Biltz and Schmidt), A., i, 
490. 

2:6:8-Trioxy-8-methyl : 8:9dihy dr o- 
purine, and its salts and benzoyl 
derivative (Biltz and Schmidt), A., i, 
490. 

Triphenyl pho»jphate(CHKMrscHK Fabrik 
Griesheim Elektron), A., i, 920. 

Triphenylaoetaldehyde, derivatives of 
(Danilov), A., i, 580. 

Triphenylariine hydroxythiocyanste 
(Challenger, Smith, and Paton), 
T., 1053 

Triphenylbismnthine dichloride, rotatory 
polarisation of (GREENWOOD), A., ii, 
715. 

aBB-Triphenylbutan-yone (Tiffeneau 
and LAvy), A., i, 789. 

Triphenyloarbamide, di-, tri- t and penta- 
nitro- (Ryan aud O’Toole), A., i, 381. 

Triphenyloarbinol, binary systems with 
(Kremann, Mauermann, Muller, 
and ROhler), A., i, 332. 
potassium derivative (Blioke), A., i, 
1007. 

Triphenyloarbinol, o-hydroxy*, tauto- 
merism of (Gomberu and Nishida), 
A., i, 212. 

Tripbenyleblorometbans, o-hydroxy- 
(Gomberg and Nishida), A., i, 212. 

Tripbenylstbanbl, aud itsphenylurethane 
(Danilov), A., i, 580. 
redaction of (Danilov), A., i, 680. 


Tri-A-phenylethylmethyUreenlttm iodide 
(Turner and Bury), T., 2492. 

fripbenylgnanldine, mono-, and 2:4- 
dt-chloro-, and their hydrochlorides 
(Bly, Perkins, and Lewis), A., i,263. 

Triphenylmethane, crystal structure of 
(Mark and Weissenberg), A., i, 
1085; (Becker and Rose), A., i, 
1086. 

binary systems with (Kremann, 
Mauermann, MOller, and R6s- 
ler), A., i, 832. 

Triphenylmetbane, 4:4'-dt , chloro-2:4'-di- 
nitro-, and 2":4"-dinitro-4:4'-dthydr- 
oxy-, and its Jeirabromo-derivative 
(Downey and Lowy), A., i, 579. 

Triphenylmetbane eoloorinp matters 
(Jacobs and Hxidelbergek), A., i, 
66 . 

absorption spectra of (Adinolfi), A., 
ii, 203. 

use of oxalyl chloride in synthesis of 
(Zoller), A., i, 51. 

Zewco-sulphinic acids of (Sciieuing and 
Berliner), A., i, 859. 

Triphenylmethanesulphonie aeid, di- 
hydroxy and its sodium salt (Orn- 
dorff aud Sherwood), A., i, 841. 

Tripbenylmetbozypbospborns dichloride 
(Boyd aud Chignell), T., 815. 

Triphenylmethyl (Gombero and Buoh- 
leu). A., i, 211 ; (Gombero and 
Nishida), A., i, 212 ; (Gombero and 
Blicke), A., i, 913. 
ethers (S peidel and Toeldte), A., i, 
331. 

disulphide, dissociation of (Blicke), 

A., i, 1007. 

Triphenylmethyl, o-hydroxy-, polymer¬ 
ised (Gombero and Nishida), A., i,212. 

Triphenylmethyl amine, formation of, 
from tripheuybiiethylaniliim (Petr- 
enko-Kritschenko andGANDELM an), 
A., i, 554. 

TriphenylmethylaniUne, formation of 
tripheuylmethylamine from (Pe- 
tuenko-Kritschenko and Gandel- 
man), A., i, 554. 

Triphenylmethylpbospborons acid (Boyd 
and Chignell), T., 816. 

a/Sy-Triphenylpropane-ajS-diol, and its 
monoacetate (Or&khov and ScHAPlR), 
A., i, 454. 

acry-Triphenylpropan-o-ol (Zalkind and 
Cioianova), A., i, 383. 

ayy- Triphenylpropylamines, y-hydroxy- 
(McKenzie and Richardson), T„ 90. 

Tripbenylstibine hydroxide (Kauf- 
mann), A., i, 874. 

dithiocyanate aud hydroxythiooyanate 
(Challenger, Smith, and Paton), 
T., 1052. 
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l:2:3-Triphenylstilba*onium fbiM, 6- 

chloro- (Brand and Wild), A., i., 
252. 

NN' A // -Triphenyl-2:2 / :2' / .trimethyl. 
pararosaniline (Baines and Driver), 
T., 1217. 

Triphenylvinyl alcohol, true constitution 
of (Ley ana Manecke), A., ii, 202. 

Triphosphonncleio acid (Feulgen and 
Kossbnbkck), A., i, 618. 

Triphthalimidomethyl glyceryl ether 
(Hopkins), A., i, 840. 

Tripyrocatoohylantimonio aoid, salts of 
(Weinland and Scholdeh), A., i, 
1196. 

Tri-8-quinolyl phosphate (Chemische 
Fajbrik Griesheim Elbkteon), A., 
i, 920. 

Tri-2-quinolylbromomethane, and its 

dipicrate (Scheibe, Pflock, Scholl, 
and Fkiedel), A., i, 251. 

Tri-2-quinolylcarbinol, acetate of 
(Scheibe, Pflock, Scholl, and 
Frikdel), A., i, 251. 

Tri*2-quinolylmethane, and its deiiv- 
atives, colour of (Scheibe), A., i, 250. 

Tri-2-quinolylmethyl ethyl ether 
(Scheibe, Pflock, Scholl, and 
Friedel), A., i, 251. 

Trisilane, action of chloroform on (Stock 
and Stiebeler), A., ii, 486. 

Tristriaiomesitylene (Morgan and 
Davies), T., 237. 

Trisucoinimidotrimethyleneamine 
(Pahserini), A., i, 761. 

Trithionates.. See under Sulphur. 

Tri-p-tolyl phosphate (Chemische 
Fabrik Griesheim Elektron), A., 
i, 920. 

p-Tritolylitibine hydroxide (Kauf- 
mann), A., i, 874. 

2 / -l8 / ':6 // :9"-Trixanthenyl)diphenyl- 
2-carboxylic aoid, 3":6":9"-trihydr- 
oxy-, 9 lactone, and its tdrabromo- 
derivative (Bischoff and Adkins), 
A., i, 578. 

Tri-m- and -p-xylylarsinos, preparation 
of, and their reactions with thallic 
chloride (Goddard), T., 1170. 

Trl-m-xylylstibine, and tfmmino-, tri - 
bromo-, triiodo-, and Jrinitro-, and 
their derivatives (Goddard), T., 2315. 

Tri-p-xylylstihine, and its dichloride 
(Goddard), T., 1170. 

Troohol, and its salts and derivatives 
(Yanagisawa and Takashima), A., 
i, 1008. 

Trocholie aoid, and its diacetate (Yana¬ 
gisawa and Takashima), A., i, 
1009. 

Trocholone (Yanagisawa and Taka¬ 
shima), A., i, 1008. 


Tropaeoeaine benzoate (de Jonh), A., i, 

1222. 

estimation of, in coca leaf (on Jong), 
A., ii, 798. 

Tropane, sod its derivatives, spectro¬ 
chemistry of (v. Auwers), A., ii, 705. 

if-Tropine hydrochloride, dimercuri- 
chioride of (de Jong), A., i, 1222. 

Trout, respiratory exchange in (Gardner 
and King), A., j, 162. 

Traxene (Dziewonski and Podq6rska), 
A., i, 777. 

Truxenequinonetricarboxylio aoid, tii- 
niethyl eater (Dziewonski and Pod- 
g6eska), A., i, 777. 

Truxenol (Dziewonski and Podg6rska), 

A., i, 777. 

a-Truxillamio aoid, and its salts (Stoer- 
mer, Wegner, and Carl), A., i, 
930. 

7 -Truxillanil (Stoemer, Wegner, and 
Carl), A., i, 930. 

a- and *y-TruxiUanilio acids, and their 
salts and derivatives (Stoermer, 
Wegner, and Carl), A, i, 929. 

a-Truxilldianilide (Stoermer, Wegner, 
and Carl), A., i, 929. 

ft-Truxillic aoid, and its anhydride 
(Stobbe and Zschoch), A., i, 337. 

a-Truxillio aoid, distillation of (Stobbe 
and Zschoch), A., i, 337. 

Truxillio aoids, constitution of (de 
Jong), A., i, 574. 

steieochemistry of (Stoermer, Weg¬ 
ner, and Carl), A., i, 929. 

Truxinio aoids, constitution of (de 
Jong), A., i, 574. 

Trypanosomes, action of selenium and 
tellurium compounds on (Lehmann), 
A., i, 419. 

Trypsin, decomposition of, by radium 
emanation (Hussey and Thomson), 
A., i, 871. 

adsorption of, by charcoal (North¬ 
rop), A., i, 1033. 

influence of reaction on the action of 
(Ringer), A., i, 260. 
hydrolysis of collagen by (Thomas 
and Seymour-Jones), A., i, 871. 
action of, on colloids (Stiasny and 
Ackermann), A., ii, 301. 
equilibrium between autitrypsin and 
(Hussey and Northrop), A., i, 
261. 

rate of digestion of proteins by (Nor¬ 
throp), A.« if 69. 

detection of (Pfeiffer and Stande- 
nath), A., ii, 892. 

estimation of (Northrop and Hus¬ 
sey), A., ii, 271. 

Tryptophan, preparation of, from lact- 
albumin (waterman), A.,i, 868. 
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Tryptophan, researches on (FUrtr and 
Liebbn), A., i, 166. 
content of, in proteins (Mat and 
Rose), A., i, 160. 

in blood proteins (Kiyotaki), A., i, 
699. 

estimation of (Holm and Grebnbank), 
A., ii, 666. 

estimation of, in proteins (Matsu¬ 
yama and Mori), A., i, 867. 

r-Tryptophan, synthesis of (Majima 
and Kotakk), A., i, 156, 495. 

Tsuga canadensis and heteropkylla , 
essential oils from (Schimmel & Co.), 
A., i, 49. 

Tnheronlinie aeid (Johnson and 
Brown), A., i, 160. 
sugar in (Brown and Johnson), A., 

i, 965. 

analysis of (Brown and Johnson), 
A., i, 1244. 

Tuberculosis, chemotherapy of acridine 
dyes in (8mith), A., i, 422. 

Tubotoxin, and its diacetyl derivative 
’ (Kariyone and Atsumi), A., i, 477. 

Tumours, zinc in (Cristol), A., i, 
512. 

Tumour extracts, hydrolysis of esters by 
(Sugiura, Noyes, and Falk), A., i, 
1246. 

Tungsten, iT-series spectrum of » (Cro- 
futt). A., ii, 710. 

L-series spectrum of (Rogers), A., ii, 

200 . 

Rontgen ray spectrum of (Cork), A., ii, 
864. 

equilibria of, and its oxides with 
hydrogen and water vapour (R bin¬ 
ders and Vervlokt), A., ii, 621. 
and its oxides, equilibria of, with 
hydrogen and water va|>our and 
with carbon oxides and oxygen 
(van Liempt), A., ii, 828. 
and its oxides, equilibrium of steam 
with (WOhler and Gunther), A., 

ii, 471. 

Tungsten alloys with iron and cirbon 
(Ozawa), A., ii, 244. 
with mol\bdenum (Geiss and van 
LiKMPr), A., ii, 866. 

Tungsten carbides (Andrews), A., ii, 
827. 

di - and pent* oxides, preparation of 
(van Liempt), A., ii, 828. 
trioxide, precipitation of (van 
Liempt), A., ii, 867. 
estimation of niolybdeuum in (King), 
A.,ii. 842. 

Turadn (Fischer and Huger), A., i, 
964. 

Turnbull's blue (Miller and Lautes- 
baoh), A., i, 191. 


Turpentine, Indian, constituents of 
(Simonben and Rau), T., 549. 
from Pinus longifolia (SimoNSEN), 
T., 2642. 

Spanish, pinene of (Madinaveitia), 
A., i, 285. 

sulphite, p-cymene in (Komatsu, 
Nakamura, and Kurata), A., i, 
769. 

Turpentines, fractionation of (Dupont 
aud Desalbkes), A., i, 1215. 

Turpentine oil, action of a saturated 
solution of hydrogen chloride in acetie 
acid on (Huerre), A., i, 812. 

Tyramine, amino-, and nitro- (Cloetta 
and WUnschb), A., i, 515. 
ciiiodo-, influence of, on gaseous ex¬ 
change (Abelin), A., i, 874. 

Tyrosinase (Onslow), A., i, 728. 
bacterial (Stapp), A., i, 1247. 
action of, on tyrosine (AbderhaldEn 
and Sickel; Raper and Wor- 
mall), A., i, 1146. 

Tyrosine, and its derivatives, rotation- 
dispersion of (Waser), A., i, 838. 
production of, by anaerobic bacteria 
(Hall and Finnerud), A., i, 
985. 

hydrogenation of (Waser and Brau- 
chli), A., i, 837. 

bacterial decomposition of (Hirai), 
A., i, 423. 

action of tyrosinase on (Abder- 
halden and Siokel ; Raper and 
Wokmall), A., i, 1146. 
in blood proteins (Kiyotaki), A., i, 
399. 

estimation of, in blood (Haas ; Haas 
and Trautmann), A., ii, 443. 

Tyrosine, 3-bromo- (Rosenmund, Kuhn- 
henn, and Lesch), A., i, 1095. 
diiodo-, influence of, on gaseous ex¬ 
change (Abelin), A., i, 874. 

Tyrosine-melanic acid (Adler), A., i, 
1218. 

Tyrosine-melanin (Adler), A., i, 1218. 


U. 

Ultra-filters, cellulose acetate for 
(Fricke aud Klempt), A., ii, 752. 
Ultrahumins (Pearson), A., ii, 246. 
Umoregi, constituents of (Komatsu and 
Uei»a), A.,i, 1274. 

Units, Angstrdm (Lowry), A., ii, 147. 
Uusaturated compounds, chemistry and 
pharmacology of (v. Braun and 
Lkmke), A., i, 4 ; (v. Braun and 
Schirmacher), A., i, 286* 
transformations in (Gillet), A., ii, 
147. 
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Unsaturated compounds, action of 
hydrogen sulphide^ thiocyanogen, 
and thiocyamo acid with (Chal¬ 
lenger, Smith, and Paton), T., 
1046. 

homocyclic, chemistry of polycyclic 
compounds in relation to isomeric 
(Inoold, Seeley, and Thorpe), T., 
853 ; (Grimwood, Ingold, and 
Thorpe), T,, 3803. 

Uraninite, chemical formula of (Schoep), 
A., ii, 647. 

Uranium, radioactive prod nets of (Guy 
and Russell), T., 2618. 
relation of, to actinium (Russell), 
A., ii, 497, 719. 

Uranium salts, catalytic oxidation 
with (ALOYand Valdigui^), A., ii, 
552. 

oxidation and reduction by, under 
the influence of light (Aloy and 
VALDiGUlri), A., i, 654. 
normal solutions of, as standards 
(Ludewig and Lorenbek), A., ii, 
453. 

Uranium oxides, crystal structure of 
(Goldschmidt and Thomassen), A., 
ii, 644. 

Uranium estimation and separation 

estimation of, electrometrically (Gus- 
tavson and Knudson), A., ii, 
185. 

separation of glucinum and (Brinton 
and Ellestad), A., ii, 267. 
separation of, from thorium and the 
rare earths in pitchblende (Kiss), 
A., ii, 792. 

Uranium-X, 7 -rays of (Hahn and 
Meitner), A., ii, 676. 

Uranium-X lt /8-ray spectrum of (Meit¬ 
ner), A., ii, 675. 

adsorption of, by charcoal (Frrund- 
lich and Wreschner), A., ii, 
833. 

Uranium-X (Hahn), A.,ii, 111. 

Uranium-lead, atomic weight of 
Honigsohmid and Birckenbaoh), 
A., ii, 764. 

Uranium minerals (Schoep), A., ii, 870. 
relative activities of radioactive con¬ 
stituents of (Widdowson and Rus¬ 
sell), A., ii, 819. 

Urates, colloid chemistry of jellies of 
(Keeskr and Zocher). A., ii, 135. 

Urasole, 4-aminoiminothio-, 4-amino- 
dithio-, and their salts and deriv¬ 
atives (Arndt and Bielich), A., 
i, 012. 

dithio-, dimethyl ether, methyl sul- 
phone of, and its hydrochloride 
(Arndt, Milde, and Eckert), A., 
i, 1079. 


Urea (carbamide) r61e of the liver in 

S roductiou of (Gottsohalk Hud 
fONNENBRUcH), A., i, 1256. 
distribution of, in b)o<»d and secretions 
(COHEN), A., i, 1037. 
in blood and liver (Marie), A., i, 74. 
concentration of, in blood and saliva 
(Schmitz), A., i, 025. 
concentration of, in saliva (Heuch 
and Aldrich), A., i, 270. 
rate of excretion of (Addis and 
Drury), A., i, 511, 731 ; (Drury), 
A., i, 511. 

replacement of proteins by (Hon- 
camp ; Scheunbrt, Klein, and 
Stbuber), A., i, 2«6. 
zymolysis of (Fearon), A., i, 497. 
estimation of (Margosches and 
Rose), A., ii, 348. 

use of potassium or sodium bromide 
in estimation of (Collings), A., ii, 
348. 

estimation of, with hypobromite 
(Collins), A., ii, 442 ; (Mar- 
oosches and Rose), A., ii, 590. 
estimation of, by means of urease 
(Fox and Geldard), A., ii, 691 ; 
(Wishart), A., ii. 666. 
estimation of, in blood (Boggs and 
McEllroy), A., ii, 443 ; (Behre), 
A., ii, 666. 

estimation of, in urine (Levy-Simpson 
and Carroll), A., ii, 654. 

See also Carbamide. 

isoUrea, derivatives, pharmacology of 
(Babterfield), A., l, 420. 

Urease (Fearox), A., i, 497 ; (Lov- 
gben), A., i, 622. 

occurrence of, in plants (Armstrong), 
A., i, 1275. 

action of light on (Pincussen and 
Kato), A., i, 406. 

sjnthesis and decomposition of carb¬ 
amide by (Mack and Villars), 
A., i, 405. 

effect of glycine and potassium 
cyanide on the action of (Taka- 
hata), A., i, 1148. 

from bacteria (Bkijerinok ; Taka- 
hata), A., i, 1167. 
in fnngi (Gorir and Costy), A., i, 
171, 405. 

Eobinia and soja bean (Nakagawa), 
A., i, 1246. 

soja bean, constituents of (Kat6 ), A., 
i, 1084. 

action of (Kay), A., i, 722. 
iufluence of glycine on the ferment¬ 
ation action of (Kat6 ), A., i, 
022 . 

Urethane, iV'-dichloro* (Houben, Pfan- 
kuch, and KUhling), A., i, 1077. 
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Urethanes, preparation of (Lis 6tab- 
LISSKMRNTS POULENC Fe^REH), A., 

i, 1007. 

photo-sensitiveness of (Korczynbki), 
A., i, 560. 

Urethanobsnsoio acid, p-chloro-, and its 
ethyl ester and acid chloride (Society 
of Chemical Industry in Basle), 
A.,i, 924. 

Uric acid, adsorption of, by animal 
charcoal, colloids, and proteins 
(Harpudek), A., i, 889. 
solubility of, in water (Biltz and 
Herrmann), A., i, 489. 
in fluence of liy d rogen -ion c< >n cen tration 
on the solubility of (Juno), A., i, 860. 
behaviour of, in protein solutions 
(PINCU88EN), A., ii, 270. 
action of acetic anhydride on (Biltz 
and Schmidt), A., i, 489. 
metabolism. See Metabolism, 
biological decomposition of (Steudel 
and Izumi), A., i, 1039. 
in blood (Weil and Guillaumin), 
A., i, 728; (Scheunkrt and v. 
Pelchrzim ; Schmidt-Krahmkr), 
A., i, 973. 

compound of, in blood (Davis, N ew- 
ton, and Benedict ; NawroN and 
Davis), A., i, 165. 

elimination and destruction of, in the 
body (Chantraine), A., i, 417. 
effect of organic acids on excretion of 
(Gibson and Doisy), A., i, 732. 
excretion of, on diet poor in purines 
(Steudel), A., i. 270. 
sodium salt, solubility of (Barkan), 
A., i, 158. 

detection of, microcbemically, in 
kidneys (Walter), A., i, 11(>4. 
estimation of, in blood (Sachnovska 
and Zaleski ; Brown and Raiziss ; 
Rogers), A., ii, 510. 
estimation of, in urine and blood-serum 
(Chantraine), A., ii, 270. 
estimation of, iodometrioally, in urine 
(FIjrth, Urback, and Wermer), 
A., ii, 889. 

Urie acid glycols, reduction of (Biltz 
and Lemberg), A , i, 955. 

Urine, effect of acids and bases in diet 
on composition of (Borak), A., i, 
510. 

secretion of (Marshall and Crane), 
A., i, 628. 

excretion of acids and ammonia in 
(Hubbard and Munford), A., ii, 
169. 

concentration of alcohol in (Miles), 
A., i, 71. 

colouring matters of (Weiss), A., i, 
417. 
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Urine, excretion of choletterol in 
(Grunke), A., i, 169. 
creatine in (Palladin), A., i, 631. 
excretion of creatiuine in (Lauf- 
BERGER), A., i, 732. 
of children, formic acid in (McNeal 
and Elduidge), A., i, 631. 
excretion of lactic acid in (Knoop and 
Jost), A., i, 1261. 

elimination of nitrogen compounds in, 
under various conditions (FontAs 
and Yovanovitch), A., i, 879. 
effect of antipyietics on the distrib¬ 
ution of nitrogen in (Morinaka), 
A., i, 1040. 

effect of fats and carbohydrates on 
nitrogen distribution in (Cath- 
cart), A., i, 169.. 

elimination of phenol, p-bromophenol, 
and bromobenzene as ethereal sul¬ 
phates in (Rhode), A., i, 74. 
precipitation of, by picric acid and 
sodium chloride (Schuler and 
Thielmann), A., i, 1261. 
proteic acids of (Edlbacurr), A., i, 
617. 

purine bases in (Strudel and Elling- 
haus), A., i, 732. 

diabetic, aldol in (Fricke), A., i, 
73. 

detection of acetoacetio acid in 
(Favrbl), A., ii, 97. 

Urine, analytical methods relating to:— 
detection of acetone in (van Kbtel), 
A, ii, 665. 

detection of albumin in (Exton), A., 
ii, 511. 

detection of bismuth in (Dezani), 
A., ii, 342 ; (Ganassini), A., ii, 

439. 

detection of dextrose in (Inghilleri), 
A., ii, 687. 

detection of sugar in (Levine), A., ii, 
44. 

estimation of acetone and /8-hydr¬ 
oxy butyric acid iu (Lublin), A., ii, 
268. 

estimation of albumin in (Bolotov), 
A., ii, 511. 

estimation of ammonia in(LJUNQDAHL; 
Mestrezat and Janet), A., ii, 
654. 

estimation of ammonia and urea in 
(Lrvy-Simpson and Carroll), A., 
ii, 654. 

estimation of bismnth in (Ganassini), 
A., ii, 93. 

estimation of oitric aoid in (McClure 
and Saueb), A., ii, 267. 
estimation of dextrose and laotose in 
(Thallinner and Perry), A., ii, 

440. 
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Urine, analytical methods relating to 

estimation of formic acid in (Benedict 
and Harrop), A., ii, 96. 
estimation of uric acid in (Chan* 
traine), A., ii, 270. 
estimation, iodometrically, of uric acid 
in (FObth, Urback, andWERMER), 
A., ii, 889. 

Urobilin, detection of (Barbenscheen 
and Weltmann), A., ii, 800. 
detection of, in blood and cerebro¬ 
spinal fluid (Rodillon), A., ii, 
100 . 

Uroehromogen (Weiss), A., i, 417. 

Uropiorates (Beroell), A., i, 1155. 


V. 

Valency (HOttig and Martin), A., ii, 
72; (Fielding), A., ii. 401. 
nature of (Nernst), A., ii, 680. 
theory of (Rhodes), A., ii, 554. 
electron theory of (Lowry and 
Burgess), T., 2111; (Lowry), A., 
ii, 480, 848 ; (SriERs), A. f ii, 481. 
electron theories of, and stereo¬ 
chemistry (Sugden), T., 1861. 
Thomson-I^ewis-Langmuir theory of 
(Fraser and Humphries), A., i, 
450. 

relation between atomic constants anil 
(HOckel), A., ii, 402. 
influence of the atomic nucleus on 
(Henstock), A., ii, 233. 
and crystal structure (Padoa), A., ii, 
16. 

magnetic, and radiation (Peirce), A., 
ii, 147. 

subsidiary (Ephraim and Aellig), 
A., i, 292. 

See also Electrovalency. 

Valerie acid, aj8-dibromo-, ethyl ester 
and amide (v. Auwers, Meissner, 
Seydel, and Wissebach), A., i, 747. 

Valerolactone, mechanism of the form¬ 
ation of (Garrett and Lewis), A., ii, 
476. 

7-Valerolactone, a-bromo-B-amino-, B- 
amino-, and aB-diamino-, and their 
derivatives (Traube, Johow, and 
Tepohl), A., i, 1071. 

Valeronitrile, afl-dtbromo- (v. Auwers, 
Meissner, Seydel, und Wi&sebach), 
A., i, 748. 

Valeryldimethylaminotetrahydro- 
naphthalene hydrochlorides (Gonz* 
Alrz and Campoy), A., i, 209. 

fl-isoValerylidensrhodanine (Gran- 
aohrr, Gbr6,Opner, Kloppenstein, 
and Schlatter), A., i, 707. 


Valonia, selective absorption by cells of 
(Osterhout), A., i, 76. 

Valve, simple check (Brewster), A., ii, 
65. 

Vanadium, arc spectrum of (Meggers), 
A., ii, 673. 

line spectrum of (de Gramont), A., 
ii, 47. 

crystal structure of (Hull), A., ii, 
869. 

Vanadium pentox ide, hydrosol of 
(Dumanski), A., ii, 771. 

Vanadyl trichloride, action of, on 
metallic oxides (Cuttica, Tarchi, 
and Alinari), A., ii, 499. 

Vanadium organic compounds 
Vanadithiocyanates (Scagliarini 
and Tartartni), A., i, 547. 

Vanadium estimation:— 
estimation of, electrometrically 
(Gustavson and Knudson), A., ii, 
185. 

estimation of, electrometrically, in 
the presence of iron (MOller and 
Just), A., ii, 42. 

estimation of, electrometrically, in 
presence of iron and chromium 
(Willard and Fenwick), A., ii, 
187. 

Vanadium ores, estimation of phos¬ 
phorus in (Kriesel), A., ii, 262. 

Van der Waals Memorial Lecture 
(Jeans), T., 3398. 

Vanillin, ultra-violet absorption spectrum 
of (Steiner), A., ii, 276. 
polymorphism of (Gaubert), A., i, 
154. 

detection of (HGrissey and De- 
launey), A., ii, 887. 
estimation of the purity of (Phil¬ 
lips), A., ii, 797. 

Van’t Hoff’s law, kinetics of (Guye), 
A., ii, 303 

Vaporisation (Sano; Damiens), A., ii, 
611. 

Vapour pressure, thermometer for 
measuring (Siook), A., ii, 736. 
of saturated solutions of alums 
(Macischevski), A., ii, 292. 
of monatomic elements (Millar), A., 
ii, 881. 

of aqueous solutions of metallic salts 
(Dieterici), A., ii, 377. 
of metallic sulphates (Carpenter aud 
Jette), A., ii, 292. 

Vapour pressure curve at high temper¬ 
atures (Ingold), T., 885. 

Vaselin, interfacial tension between 
water and (Dubrisay and Picard), 
A., ii, 741. 

Vaseline, testing of (Bichard), A., ii, 
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Vauxite (Gordon), A., ii, 646. 

Velocity of eatalytie reaction (Zal- 
kind), A., ii, 998. 

Volooity of coagulation of suspensoids 
(Lepesohkin), A., it, 231. 

Volooity of detonation in mixed gases 
(Payman and Walls), T., 430. 

Velocity of diffusion in jellies (Wata- 
nabe), A., ii, 385. 

Velocity of evaporation of electrons from 
hot filaments (Rodebush), A., ii, 
367. 

Velocity of filtration (Steiner), A., ii, 
19. 

Velocity of kataphoresis, ultramicro- 
ncopic measurement of (Kruyt and 
van Arkel), A., ii, 226. 

Velocity of migration of isomeric ions 
(Ley and Diekmann), A., ii, 731. 

Volooity of reaction (Rice and Kil¬ 
patrick), A., ii, 648. 
radiation theory of (Kiss), A., ii, 837. 
measurement and calculation of (v. 
Euler and Rudberg), A., ii, 840. 

* calculation of the constant for (Moes- 
veld), A., ii, 141. 

influence of neutral salts on the 
temperature coefficient of (Rick and 
Lkmkin), A., ii, 678. 
effect of pressure on (Moesvkld), A., 
ii, 142. 

effecl of stirring on (Milligan and 
Reid), A., ii, 837. 

rapid, measurement of (Hartridge 
and Roughton), A., ii, 744. 
between gases and liquids, apparatus 
for determining (Becker), A., ii, 
228. 

in solids (Niven), A., ii, 396. 
in mixed solvents (Cashmore, Mc- 
Combie. and Scarborough), T., 
197; (Dexter, McCombie, and 
Scarborough), T., 1229; (Jones, 
McCombie, and Scarborough), T., 
2688. 

for unimolecular reactions (Christian¬ 
sen), A., ii, 62; (Rice), A., ii, 
622; (McKeown; Lewis), A., ii, 
623. 

Velooity of saponification of esters, in¬ 
fluence of the base on (Cashmore, 
McCombie, and Scarborough), T., 
197. 

methyl esters (Jones, McCombie, and 
Scarborough), T., 2688. 

Velocity of sound. See Sound. 

Velooity of vaporisation (Herz), A., ii, 
142. 

o-Veratric acid, 5-bromo- (Davies), T., 
1587. 

Veratrole, ultra-violet absorption spec¬ 
trum of (Steiner), A., ii, 276. 


Veratryl /8-diethylaminoethyl ketone, 
and its derivatives (MannIOB and 
Lamm ering), A., i, 45. 

Vera try lmethoxyacetaldehyde,semicarb- 
azones of (Pratt and Robinson), T., 
757. 

Verbenalin (Riedel), A., i, 821. 

Veronal, hydrolysis of xanthyl deriv¬ 
atives of (Fabre), A., i, 486. 

Veronica Jiedercqfolia , aucubin in the 
seeds of (Charaux), A., i, 281. 

Vertebrates, dextrose m eggs of (Gobi), 
A., i, 72. 

Vesuvius, sodium sulphate in the pro¬ 
ducts of eruption from (Zambonini), 
A., ii, 869. 

Vinyl alcohol, preparation of esters and 
ethers of (Consortium fDr Elektro- 
ohemische Industrie), A., i, 893. 

Vinylacetonitrile, melting-point curve 
of the binary mixture, aniline, and 
(Lafortune), A., i, 1193. 
action of orgauo-magnesium com 
pounds on (Bruylants and 
Gevaert), A., i, 1188. 

/8-Vinylacrylic acid, ethyl ester (v. 
Auwers and Hkyna), A., ii, 706. 

Vinylarsine chlorides, mono-, di-,and tri- 
/3-cbloro- (Wieland aud Bloemer), 
A., i, 499. 

Vinylarsinic acids, mono - and di-$- 
cliloro- (Wieland and Bloemer), 
A., i, 499, 

Vinyldiaoetonalkamines, derivatives of 
(Kii'PINg), T., 3115. 

Viscose, use of pyrogallol fibres of, in 
analysis (Cole), A., ii, 94. 

Viscosin of fungi (Ivanov), A., i, 
735. 

Visoosistalagmometer, new (v. Hahn), 
A., ii, 379. 

Viscosity, Einstein’s formula for 
(Dumanski and Tarasov), A., ii, 
378. 

effect of, on neutralisation and iso¬ 
morphism (Simon), A., ii, 219. 
of lyophile colloids (de Jong), A., ii, 
132. 

of lubricating oils (Okociii and 
Majima), A., ii, 463. 
of saturated solutions (Hryna- 
kowski), A., ii, 598. 

Vitamins, ultra-violet absorption speotra 
of extracts of (Damianovioh), A., 
i, 170. 

from carrots (v. Euler and Bernton), 
A., i, 498. 

extraction of, from yeast and rice 
polishing (Funk, Harrow, and 
Paton), A., i, 1247. 
r61e of, in cell processes (Hiss), A., i, 
636. 
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Vitamins, effect of, on pathogenic 
bacteria (Ascoli), A., i, 1268. 
as colloidal catalysts (Rocasolano), 
A., i, 268. 

Vitamin-^, formation of, in plant 
tissues (Coward), A., i, 521. 
chemistry of (Takahashi and Kawa- 
kami), A., i, 968. 

Vitamin-J?, synthesis of, by yeast (Mac¬ 
Donald), A., i, 370. 
detection of (Jendrassik), A., ii, 
892. 

Vitamins-2? and -D (Funk and Paton), 
A., i, 268. 

Vitamin-D (Heaton), A., i, 170. 

Vivianite, formation of, in an arable 
soil (Kunz-Kraube), A., ii, 825. 

Volatile substances, composition of 
eutectic mixtures of (Vasiliev), A., 
ii, 395. 

Volume of gaseous mixtures at varying 
pressures (Masson and Dolley), 
A., ii, 462. 

atomic, and solubility (Flatt), A., 
ii, 538. 

relation between Young’s modulus 
and (Portevin), A., ii, 741. 
molecular, in relation to refractive 
index (Lorenz and HkRz), A., ii, 
801. 

Volntion and nucleic acid in yeast 
(Olaubitz), A., i, 986. 


W. 

Wagner-Xoerwein transformation, 
mechanism of (Ingold), T., 1706, 

Wagner rearrangement (Ruzicka and 
Likbl), A., i, 475. 

Walden inversion (Phillips), T., 44; 
(Uspenski), A., i, 664. 

Waldenaso (FrXnksl and Gallia), A , 
i, 898. 

Walnut oil (Matsumoto and Uyeda), 
A., i, 521. 

Water, structure of molecules of (Lang¬ 
muir), A., ii, 21. 

variation of the refractive index of, 
with temperature (Hall and 
Payne), A., ii, 197. 
effect of dissolved substances on the 
ultra-red absorption spectrum of 
(Collins), A., ii, 357. 
vapour, ultra-violet spectrum of 
(Hopfield), A., ii, 1. 
optical constants oi (Tear), A., ii, 593. 
electrolytic dissociation of, in salt 
solutions (Linde), -A., ii, 287. 
electrolytic transport of, and its 
association with ions (Rxmy), A., 
ii, 781. 


Water, ionisation of, in solutions of 
electrolytes (Doumsr), A., ii, 117. 
vapour, ionising {potential of 
(Macka^, A., ii, 821. 
absorption of, by alumina (Fisher, 
Faust, and Walden), A., ii, 83. 
adiabatic cooling of, and temperature 
of its maximum density (Pusbin 
and Grebenshchikov), T., 2717. 
aeration of (Adkney, Leonard, and 
Richardson), A., ii, 404. 
vaponr, catalysis of the interaction of 
carbon and (Neville and Tay¬ 
lor), A., ii, 24. 

catalytic action of carbon monoxide 
on (Medsporth), T., 1464. 
equilibrium of, with iron and 
tungsten and their oxides (W6 h- 
ler and Gunther), A*, ii, 471. 
solubility of glass in (Collins and 
Riffenburg), A., ii, 83. 
Conductivity water, still for prepar¬ 
ation of (Kraus and Dexter), A. 
ii, 21. 

Natural water 

a< tion of, on lead (Thresh), A., ii, 
73. 

Potablo or drinking water, estimation 
of carbon dioxide in (Lehmann and 
Reuss), A., ii. 697. 

Sea water, of the Strait of Georgia, 
B.C., chlorine, bromine, and 
iodine in (Cameron), A., ii, 428. 
estimation of magnesium in 
(DENiofes), A., ii, 188. 
estimation of sulphates in, volu- 
metrically (Giral Pereira), A., 
ii, 178. 

Spring and mineral waters, estim¬ 
ation of carbonates in, in pretence 
of sulphides (Touplajn and Du- 
bief), A., ii, 887. 

estimation of iodine in, in presence 
of sulphides (Dubief), A., ii, 832. 

Water analysis 

detection of, in milk (Kling and 
Lassieub), A., ii, 505; (Castbl- 
lani), A., ii, 512. 

detection of nitrites in (Rodillon), 
A., ii, 87, 178. 

estimation of ethyl alcohol in (Kolt- 
hoff), A., ii, 248. 

estimation of oxygen and nitrogen 
in (Becker and Abbott), A., ii, 
784. 

estimation of silicon dioxide in 
(Di2nert and Wandenbuloke), 
A., ii, 507. 

Weights, molecular, determination of 
(Rast), A., ii, 312. 
determination of, in solution (Jabl- 
czy&ski), A., ii, 535. 
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Weights, molecular, determination of, in 
a melting-poiut apparatus (East), 
A., li, 57. 

of liquids, determination of, by the 
. camphor method (Houben), A., 
ii, 735. 

calculation of, from critical data 
(Hbrz), A., ii, 742. 
of /§-alkyl glucosides (Colin and 
Ohaudun), A., i, 897. 

Welsium (EpEb), A., ii, 47. 

Wheat, amino-acids and polypeptides in 
the ungerminated kernels or (Jodidi 
and Markley), A., i, 1164. 
barley and oats, eflect of respiration 
on the amount of protein in (Mc¬ 
Ginnis and Taylor), A., i, 1164. 
genesis of carbohydrates in (Colin 
and BelvaL), A., i, 282. 
carbohydrate in grains of (Colin and 
Belyal), A., i, 1044. 
effect of lactic acid on respiration of 
(Smith), A., i, 1270. 
nitrogen content of (Olson), A., i, 
1164. 

Wheat flour, hemicellulose of (Clayson 
and Sohryver), A., i, 1066. 

Wines, estimation of aldehydes and 
volatile acids in (Estalella), A., i, 
882. 

estimation of volatile acids in (Mal- 
vezin), A., ii, 589. 

Wogonin, and its derivatives, from 
Scutellaria baicalensis (Shi bat a, 
Iwata, and Nakamura), A., i, 692. 

Wolfram, estimation of tin in (Labatti), 
T., 1409. 

Wood, hydrolysis of (Heuser, Zeh, and 
Aschan), A., i, 196. 
fossil, constituents of (Komatsu and 
Ueda), A., i, 1274. 

Karafuto, constituents of (Naka¬ 
mura), A., i, 1046. 

Wood spirit oil, constituents of (Pring- 
sheim and Leibowitz), A., i, 1052. 

Wool, adsorption of colouring matters 
by (Rbinmuth and Gordon), A., 
ii, 616. 

hydrolysis of (Marchlewski and 
Nowotn6wna), A., i, 870. 


X 

X-rays. See Rays, Rontgon. 

Xanthie aoid, cellulose ester (Wolffbn- 
stein and OebEr), A., i, 541. 
Xanthoue, folrahydroxy-, lead salt 
(Wieohowski), A., i, 691. 
Xanthoeiue, action of diazomethane on 
(Lkvbnk) % A., i, 611. 


Xanthoxylum acanthopedium, atotum , 
and Budrunga , essential oils from 
(Simonben and Rau), A., i, 48. 
Xanthylallantoio acid, potassium salt 
(Posse and Hibulle), A., i, 938. 
Xanthylallantoin (Fosse and Hibulle), 
A., i, 860, 938. 

Xanthyiantipyrine, detection of (Fabre), 
A., ii, 99. 

Xanthyloarbamido&ohexoio aoid, ethyl 
ester (Fosse, Hag^ne, and Dubois), 
A., i, 938 

Xanthyhsofenohyl alcohol, amides of 
(Nametkin and Rushenceva), A., i, 
692. 

Xanthylhydantoie aoid, ethyl ester, 
amide, and potassium salt (Fobse, 
HaoIine, and Dubois), A., i, 988. 
Xanthylium chloride, l:3:6:8-fcrfro- 
hydroxy- (Pratt and Robinson), T., 
740. 

“ Xanthylsacoharin ” (Fabre), A., i, 

852. 

Xenon, red spectrum of (Sommer), A., 
ii, 352. 

Rontgen ray spectrum of (de Broglie 
and Lepape ; Lepapk and Dauvil- 
lier), A., ii, 518. 

Xylan, constitution of (Komatsu, Inoue, 
and Nakai), A., i, 1181. 
hydrolysis of (Heuser and Brunner), 
A., I, 184. 

hydrolysis and oxidation of, with nitric 
acid (Heuser and Jayme), A., i, 
1061. 

from straw cellulose (Heuser and 
Braden), A., i, 183. 
acetyl derivatives of (Heuser and 
Schlosser), A., i, 184. 

Xylene, non-volatile residue from heat¬ 
ing of (Dekker), A., i, 1189. 
in- Xylene, molecular compound of 
hydrogen bromide and (Maass, 
Boomer, and Morrison), A., i, 769. 
m -Xylene, dinitro-derivatives, reactions 
of, and 2:4*dinitro-6*amjpo-, and its 
derivatives (Ibbotson and Kenner), 
T., 1267. 

^-Xylene, 5-bromo-2-amino-, hydro¬ 
bromide and 2-aoetyl derivative 
(Wheeler and Constable), A., i, 
1026. 

Xylenes, ultra- violet absorption spectra 
of (Klingstedt), A., ii, 48. 
separation of (Clarke and Taylor), 
A-, i, 451. 

Xylenes, dtcyano* (de Dixsbach, Perrig, 
Bktbchart, and Strebel), A.,i* 805. 
Xylsnesulphonmethylamide, preparation 
of (Bader and Nightbnualb), A*, i, 
317. 
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s-w-Xylenol, chloro- and chlorobromo 
derivatives, and their sulphides 
(Lesser and Gad), A., i, 563. 
o-Xylenols, chloro- (Hinkel, Collins, 
and Ayling), T., 2968. 

Xylenol blue, bromo-, as an indicator 
(Cohen), A., ii, 779. 
p Xyiic aold, sulphonation of (Coffey), 
A., i, 1218. 

s-m-Xylidine, 4*nitro*, and its acetyl 
derivative (Ibbotson and Kennek), 
T., 1266. 

5-nitro-, and its acetyl derivative 
(Ibbotson and Kenner\ T., 1268. 
4i4-o-Xylil (Coffey), A., i, 696. 

Xylose structure of (Hirst and Purves), 
T.,1352. 

preparation of (Harding), A., i, 898. 
preparation of, from maize cobs (Ling 
and Nanji), T., 620. 
fermentation of, by bacteria (Fred, 
Peterson, and Anderson), A., i, 
1167. 

ser.-buiylidene ethers (Svanberg and 
Sjoberg), A., i, 764. 
fluorotriacetyl derivative (Brauns), 
A., i, 441. 

iaopropylidene compounds of (Svan¬ 
berg and Sjoberg), A., i, 640. 
isopropj lkUme *ec.-butylidene ethers 
(Svanberg and Sjoberg), A., i, 
754. 

Xylo-trimethoxygliitaric acid, and its 
methyl ester and diamide (Hirst and 
Purves), T , 1358. 

lw-Xyloyl-9-oxanthronyl (Scholl, 
Dehnkkt, and 8 emp), A., i, 808. 
m-Xyiyl 1-anthraquinonvl ketone 
(St'HOLL, Dehnert, and Semp), A., i, 
808. 

2'-p-Xylylaio-£-naphthol, 1:5'-bromo- 
(Whreler and Constable), A., i, 
1027. 

m-Xylylenedithioglycol diphenyl ether 
(Heindel and Siegel), A., i, 917. 
w-Xylylenyj^ diphenyl ethers (Reindel 
and Siegel), A., i, 916. 
Xylylind&nylamine (Uourtot and Don- 
delinger). A., i, 1090. 
^-Xylyl-jS-phenylethylamine, and its 
hydrochloride (v. Braun, Blessino, 
and Zobel), A., i, 1089. 
m-4-Xylylthiocarbimide (Dains, Brew¬ 
ster, and Olander), A., i, 324. 

0- w-Xy ly lthiolpr opionic acid (Kroll- 
pfeiffer and Schultze), A., i, 1114. 

Y. 

Yeast, autofermentation of (v. Euler 
and Myrback), A., i, 517, 1042. 


Yeast, fermentation of amino-acids by 
(Kurono), A., i, 423. 
fermentation of pyruvio acid by 
(Neuberg and v. May), A., i, 
1158; (Gottbohalk), A., i, 1159. 
selective fermentation of various 
sugars by (Sobotka), A., i, 76. 
effect of iodine on autolysis of 
(Neuberg and v. May), A., i, 
1158. 

respiration of cells of (Rona and 
Grasshrim), A., i, 428. 
coagulative enzymes of (Nastukoy 
and Piatnicki), A., i, 683. 
ergosfcrol in (W indaub and 
Grosskopf), A., i, 75. 
influence of oxygen on the activity of 
(Lundin), A., i, 1268. 
action of, on acetaldehyde and pyruvic 
acid (Lieben), A., l, 424. 
aotion of, on calcium lactate 
(Kayser), A., i, 986. 
action of, on hexoses (Robison), A., 
i, 86. 

action of, on pyrimidine derivatives 
(Hahn aud Lintzbl), A., i, 1269. 
synthesis of vitamin-B by (Mac¬ 
Donald), A., i, 170. 
volutin and nucleic acid in (Glaub- 
nitz), A., i, 986. 

dried, fermentation of sugars by, 
in presence of phosphates and 
sulphites (Hkmmi), A., i, 736. 
estimation of glycogen in (Mayer), 
A., ii, 441. 

Ye&st-oelli, alcoholic fermeutation with 
(Abderhalden and Glaubach), A., 
i, 518; (Abderhalden), A., i, 518, 
519; (Abderhalden aud Stix), A., 
i, 519. 

Yeast extracts, effect of, in diabetes 
(Wintkr and Smith), A., i, 982. 

Yeast-nnoleio acid, hydrolysis of 
(Levene), A., i, 399. 
action of alkalis on (Steudel and 
Nakagawa), A., i, 720. 
nucleotides from (Jones and 
Perkins), A., i, 720. 

Yeast-nucleic acids (Steudel and 
Peiser), A., i, 720. 

Yew. See Taxus baccata. 

Yohimbic acid, esters of (Field), T., 
3003. 

sulphuric ester (Barger and Field), 
T., 1041. 

apoYohimbic acid, and its hydrochloride 
(Barger and Field), T., 1041. 

Yohimbine (Barger and Field), T., 
1038 ; (Field), T., 3003. 

opoYohimbine, and its hydrochloride 
(Barger and Field), T„ 1040. 
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Young's modulus, relation between 
atomic volume and (Pobtevin), A., 
ii, 741. 


Z. 

Zein, amino-acids of (Dakin), A., i, 
1243. 

Zeolites, analyses of (Scwrti), A., i, 
1047. 

Zino, spectrum of (Catalan), A., ii, 
710 ; (Wood) ; A., ii, 805. 
positive-ray analysis of (Dempster), 
A., ii, 413, 805. 

allotropy of (Losana), A., ii, 763. 
isotopes of (Egerton), A., ii, 28; 

(Egerton and Lee), A., ii, 490. 
equilibrium in the system, aluminium, 
magnesium, silicon, and (Sander 
ana Meissner), A., ii, 641. 
content of marine animals (Severy), 
A., i, 415. 

content of, in the organism and in 
. certain organs (Bertrand and 
Vladesco), A., i, 630. 
in tumour tissues (Ckistol), A., i, 
612.. 

Zine alloys with aluminium (Fedorov), 
A., ii, 422. 

with aluminium and tin (Crepaz), 
A., ii, 641; (Losana and 
Carozzi), A., ii, 766. 
with antimony (Sauerwald), A., ii, 
172. 

with antimony and bismuth, electio- 
chemistry of (Kremann, Lano- 
bauer, and Rauch), A., ii, 825. 
with bismuth and tin (Muzaffar), 
T., 2341. 

with cadmium, vapour pressure of 
(Egerton and Raleigh), T., 3024. 
with copper, vapour tension of 
(Guillet and Ballay), A., ii, 74. 
with tin (Crepaz), A., ii, 823. 

Zine salts, reaction of hydrogen on 
solutions of (Ipatiev and Staryn- 
KEVIT 80 H), A., ii, 639. 

Zino chlorite (Levi and Cipollonb), A., 
ii, 492. 

iodide, heat of formation and free 
energy of (Webb), A., ii, 461. 
nitride, preparation of (Bently and 
Stern), A., ii, 28. 

oxide, luminescence of, above red 
heat (Nichols), A., ii, 2. 
decomposition tensions of mixtures 
of sodium hydroxide and (Rolla 
and Salani), A., ii, 54. 
sulphate, electrolysis of, in presence 
of colloids (Izgaryschiv and 
Titov; Izgarysohev), A., ii, 371. 

cxxiv. ii 


Zine sulphate, purification of solutions 
of, with mercury (Field and 
Harris), A., ii, 764. 
sulphide, influence of light on 
(Lenard), A. f ii, 109; (Maas 
and Krmpf), A., ii, 491; 
(Schleede, Hertbr, and Kor- 
datzki), A., ii, 813. 
phosphorescent (Schmidt), A., it, 
73 ; (Tikde and Sohleede), A., 
ii, 242 ; (Guntz), A., ii, 674. 
action of red and infra-red radiation 
on photo-luminescence of (Curie), 
A., ii, 812. 

photochemical reduction of (Job 
and Emschwiller), A., ii, 600. 
action of sulphur dioxide on 
(Wohler, Martin, and 
Schmidt), A., ii, 862. 
oxidation of, by micro-organisms 
(Rudolfs and JIelbuonnbr), A., 
i, 423. 

Zino organic compounds, syntheses by 
means of (Blaise), A., i, 181, 538. 
acetylide (Do rand), A., i, 449. 
ethyl, electrolysis of (Hein), A., i, 
98. 

action of acetylene on (Durand), 
A., i, 449. 

dibenzylamine and pyridine sulphates 
(Spacq and Ripan), A., i, 833. 

Zino detection, estimation, and 
separation 

precipitation of, by copper sulphide 
(Kolthoff and van Dijk), A., ii, 
39. 

detection of (Spacu), A., ii, 699. 
estimation of (Scherinoa), A., ii, 
185 ; (Spacu and Ripan), A., ii, 
879. 

estimation of, electrometrically 
(Muller and Adam), A., ii, 260. 
estimation of, gravimetrically 
(Spacu), A., ii, 580. 
estimation of, by Scbaffher's method 
(Boy), A., ii, 791. 

estimation of, as sulphate (Hille- 
brand), A., ii, 791. 
estimation of, electrometrically, in 
presence of cadmium (MOller), 
A., ii, 879. 

estimation of, in presence of carbon 
(Kahlbaum), A., ii, 879. 
estimation of, in gelatin (Mehurin), 
A.,ii, 891. 

estimation of, in minerals (Olivier). 
A., ii, 259. 

estimation of, in presence of lead 
(MOLLERandGABLER), A., ii, 90. 
estimation and separation of (Art* 
mann ; Artmann and Hartmann), 
A., ii, 89. 
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Else, separation of cadmium and, 
electrolytically (Salani), A. , ii, 508. 
separation of, from magnesium, cal¬ 
cium, and aluminium (Hahn, 
Dornauf, and Om>), A., ii, 39. 

Zine blends. See Blende. 

Zine ores, fusion of, with sodium per¬ 
oxide (Sternbbbo), A., ii, 40. 

Zireonium, crystal structure of (Hull), 
A., ii, 32. 

Zireonium oft-, tri-, and tetra-chlorides, 
reduction of (Ruff and Wallstein), 
A., ii, 868. 


Zireonium tetrachloride, reaction of 
acetylene and methane with (Ven¬ 
able and Deitz), A., ii, 170. 
oxide, preparation of (v. Siemens 
and Zander), A., ii, 170. 
dioxide, purification and analysis of 
(Jackson aud Shaw), A., ii, 
170. 

Ziroonium, estimation and separation of 
(Headden), A., ii, 93. 

Ziroonium ores, hafnium content of 
(Hbtesy and Jantzen), T., 3218. 

Zirkite (Thompson), A., ii, 79. 
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Austrian Patent*. 

88131, A., i, 30 
88678, A., i, 941 
Britiih Patent*. 

109185, A., i, 18 
170302, A., i, 480 
175238, A., i, 739 
176038, A., i, 1132 
181009, A., i, 928 
182084, A., i, 874, 918 
182112, A., i, 893 
186403, A., i, 87 
187129, A., i, 923 
188251, A., i, 165 
189107, A., i, 1018 
189296, A., i, 148 
189450, A., i, 808 
190844, A., i, 816 
191028, A., i, 906 
191029, A., i, 664 
191064, A., i, 1103 
191122, A., i, 336 
191233, A., i, 371 
191797, A., i, 388 
192298, A., i, 358 
192376, A., i, 1229 
198618, A., i, 453 
195513, A., i, 678 
197319, A., i, 1208 
197848, A., i, 781 
199091, A., i, 969 
199092, A., i, 969 
199098, A., i, 969 
199720, A., i, 1213 
200151, A., i, 1006 
200714, A., i, 1005 
203608, A., i, 1090 
208812, A., i, 1172 
French Patent*. 

627783, A., i, 902 
581960, A., i, 110 
682464, A., i, 1007 
682466, A., i, 1001 
648440, A., i, 918 
German Patent* (D.R.-P.). 
868988, A., i, 47 
856912, A., i, 86 
867663, A., i, 36 
867768, A., i, 126 


German Patent* (D. R. 

857755, A., i, 114 
358125, A., i, 86 
358397, A., i, 148 
358873, A., i, 821 
360419, A., i, 1021 
360421, A., i, 1130 
360423, A., i, 858 
860424, A., i, 858 
360425, A., i, 794 
860491, A., i, 794 
360688, A., i, 848 
360973, A., i, 874 
362379, A., i, 809 
362537, A., i, 789 
362639, A., i, 1133 
362748, A., i, 896 
862744, A., i, 1060 
362747, A., i, 746 
862984, A., i, 1021 
863682, A., i, 946 
363583, A., i, 946 
363980, A., i, 1021 
364031, A., i, 1180 
864032, A., i, 1130 
864033, A., i, 1180 
364034, A., i, 1130 
864035, A., i, 1131 
864036, A., i, 1131 
864037, A., i, 1130 
864038, A., i, 760 
364039, A., i, 923 
365212, A., i, 797 
866367, A., i, 918 
366682, A., i, 989 
865688, A., i, 940 
867084, A., i, 1130 
367344, A., i, 917 
867345, A., i, 917 
867611, A., i, 948 
867954, A., i, 920 
868741, A., i, 982 
870222, A., i, 932 
371467, A., 1, 1034 
871692, A., i, 995 
Japanese Patent*. 
40044, A., ii, 417 
40523, A., i, 658 
41698, A., i, 953 
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). Swi** Patent*. 

87757, A., i, 809 
90708, A., i, 97 
90806, A., i, 110 
90808, A., i, 101 
90809, A., i, 35 
91106, A., i, 110 
91107, A., i, 110 
91108, A., i, 86 
91109, A., i, 35 
91561, A., i, 164 
91727, A., i, 85 
91780, A., i, 101 
91781, A., i, 101 
92001, A., i, 148 
92297, A., i, 156 
92298, A., i, 923 
92299, A., i, 924 
92300, A., i, 34 
92301, A., i, 149 
92607, A., i, 148 
92608, A., i, 148 
92609, A., i, 148 
92688, A., i, 938 
98120, A. i, 792 
93486, A., i, 949 
98436, A., i, 924 
98489, A., i, 1180 
98486, A., i, 938 
93489, A., i, 988 
98500, A., i, 925 
93501, A., i, 926 
93749, A., i, 949 
93760, A., i, 924 
98762, A., i, 1180 
93758, A., i, 1180 
94324, A., i, 760 
94363, A., i, 1180 
94668, A., i, 924 
94569. A., i, 925 
94608, A., i, 789 
94625, A., i, 1180 
94626, A., i, 1130 
94950, A., i, 1180 
94982, A., i, 1180 
94988, A., i, 924 
94984, A., i, 926 
96466, A., i, 789 
96144, A., i, 792 
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United State* Patent*. 
1387596, A., i, 928 
1425929, A., i, 70 
1425930, A., i, 70 
1425931, A., i, 70 
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1426348, A., i, 29 
1427506, A., i, 10 
1429922, A., i, 19 
1432291, A., i, 468 
1438925, A., i, 317 
1434306, A., i, 367 
1434429, A., i, 327 


1434980, A. i, 845 
1487802, A. i, 604 
1439624, A. i, 573 
1448828, A. i, 676 
1445685, A. i, 664 
1451857, A. i, 924 
1453659, A. i, 1017 


ERRATA. 

Vol. 82 (Abstr., 1902). 


Tags Line 

i. 31 13* far “ favour ” read “ retard.” 

Vol. 98 (Abstb., 1910). 

i. 682 6* for » When X ” read “ When R.” 

3* ,, "magnesium derivative of bromoquinol dimethyl ether” read 

“ bromomagnesium derivative of quinol dimethyl ether.” 

Vol. 124 (Abstb., 1923). 

i. 171 8* for “Rlanch” read “Blanck.” 

i. 449 24* „ “Calvary” read “Calvery.” 

i. 613 19 ,, “ Mooqo ” read “ Moggi. ” 

i. 660 28 „ “/By-diaminopropionic acid” read “ a/J-diaminopropionic acid.” 

i. 756 6 „ “Hentikka ’ read “Hintikka.” 

i. 1124 22 and 23 for “ 5-chloro-l:Z-dihydroxynicotinonitrile " read “6 -chloro- 

2-A-dihydrojnjnicotinonUrile." 

20* ,, “1:3:5-” read “2:4:6-” (in each case). 

It* ,, “ &-chloro-\-.3-dihydroxynicotinamide " read “6 -chloro- 

2-A-dihydroxynicotimmide." 

8* ,, “ &-chloro-l:3-dimetho%ynicolinonitrile" read “ 6-chloro- 

2: i-dimethoxynicotinonitrile. ” 

3* „ “ 1:3:5- ” read “ 2:4:6- ” 

ii. 11 16* for “Politzir” read “Pollitzkr.” 

211 

ii. 32 ^ j >> “1*®® centered cube” read 4 'hexagonal close packed.” 

ii. 186 11* ,, “acetic” read "tartaric.” 

ii. 214 16* „ "freed” read "free.” 

14* delete “by passing it through a tube immersed in liquid air.” 
ii. 440 2* „ “Thalhimer” read “Thallinner.” 

ii. 443 12 ,, “Nanusso” read “ Nanussi.” 

ii. 635 10 „ “ Virharner” read “ Viehoevbr.” 

it 717 1 ,, “unable” read “able.” 

Collective Index 1913—1922 (Authors). 

Page 

209 col. L last two entries should be under ‘ ‘Dale, Henry Hallett , and Harold 
Ward Dudley” in ool. ii. 


* From bottom. 
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PROCEEDING'S 


OF THE 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, January 18th, 1923, at 
8 p.m., Sm James Walker, D.Sc., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

The President referred to the loss sustained by the Society, 
through death, of the following Fellows : 

Elected. Died. 

Georg Lunge (Honorary Fellow) . March 4th, 1909. Jan. 3rd, 1923. 

Alfred Edward Carey . Feb. 16th, 1888. Dec. 30th, 1922. 

Robert'George Grimwood. May 4th, 1893. Dec. 24th, 1922. 

William Alfred Squance . Feb. 17th, 1921. Dec. 9th, 1922. 

John Robert Tustin . Feb. 2nd, 1871. Dec. 24th, 1922. 

Frank Edwin Weston . June 16th, 1898. Jan. 4th, 1923. 

The President announced: 

That the following vacant places fall due to be filled at the 
Annual General Meeting on March 22nd, 1923, in accordance with 
the Bye-Laws : 

President.One vacancy. 

Vice-Presidents who have filled the office of 

President .Two vacancies. 

Vice-Presidents who have not filled the office 

of President .Three vacancies. 

Treasurer.One vacancy. 

Ordinary Members of Council: 

(a) Town Members (t.e. those living within 

a radius of 50 miles from London) ... Three vacancies. 

(b) Country Members (i.e. those living beyond 

a radius of 50 miles from London) ... Three vacancies. 

The Council has nominated Prof. W. P. Wynne to the office of 
President. 

It has also nominated Prof. J. F. Thorpe to the office of Treasurer. 
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The names of the Members of Council who retire at the Annual 
General Meeting on the 22nd March, 1923, and who are ineligible 
for re-election to the same office until the lapse of one year, are as 
follows: 

President: 

Sir James Walker. 

Vice-Presidents who have filled the office of President: 

Prof. H. E. Armstrong, Prof. W. H. Perkin. 

Vice-Presidents who have not filled the office of President: 

Prof. F. S. Kipping, Prof. S. Smiles. 

Ordinary Members of Council: * 

(a) Town Members : 

Prof. A. J. Allmand, Mr. F. H. Carr, Prof. J. M. Thomson. 

(b) Country Members : 

Prof. T. S. Patterson, Mr. W. Rintoul, Prof. R. Robinson. 

Messrs. L. Bains, J. W. Farmery, and C. A. Silberrad were form¬ 
ally admitted Fellows of the Chemical Society. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

William Bennett Adam, B.A., Belcaro, Enfield, Middlesex. 

Alfred Berthoud, The University, Neuch&tel, Switzerland. 

Ernest Alfred Blench, 74, Squires Lane, Finchley, N.3. 

Joseph Cofman-Nicoresti, 16, Crediton Hill, N.W.6. 

Augustine Malcolm Manhkram David, B.Sc., Murray College, Sialkote, Lidia. 
John Norman Dean, B.Sc., A.I.C., Goodbury, Kemsing, Sevenoaks. 

Albert Edward Gray, 23, Gauden Road, Clapham, S.W.4. 

Laurence Horton, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 45, Steade Road, Sheffield. 

Joseph Kenneth Marsh, M.Sc., 28, Lansdowne Road, Belfast. 

Dhirendra Nath Mukerji, M.Sc., 1, Gobinda Bose Lane, Bhowanipore, 
Calcutta. 

George Alan Redfern, B.A., 44, Talbot Road, Highgate, N. 6. 

Andreas Smits, The University, Nieuwe Prinsengracht 126, Amsterdam. 

John Smeath Thomas, D.Sc., 179, Kingsley Road, Liverpool. 

John Thompson, 20, Marchmont Road, Edinburgh. 

Hubert WiUiam Thorp, B.Sc., 92, Queen’s Road, Dalston, E. 8. 

A Certificate has been authorised by the Council for presentation 
to ballot under Bye-Law I (2) in favour of : 

Clinton N. Laird, M.A., Canton Christian College, Canton, China. 

The following papers were read : 

“ The estimation of acetone in methyl alcohol and the purification 
of methyl alcohol by sodium hypoiodite.” By H. H. Bates, 
L. M. Mullaly, and H. B. Hartley. 

“ Rhythmic crystallisation/* By W. E. Garner and F. C. Randall. 



“ The densities of dilute solutions of potassium salts and the 
volume changes occurring on solution.” By H. B. Hartley 
and W. H. Barrett. 

“ The chemistry of the glutaconic acids. Part XIV. Three- 
carbon tautomerism in the cyclopropane series. (Addendum).” 
By F. R. Goss, C. K. Ingold, and J. F. Thorpe. 

LECTURE. 

On Thursday, February 22nd, 1923, at 8 p.m., in the Lecture 
Hall of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, 
S.W.I., Principal J. C. Irvine, C.B.E., F.R.S., will deliver his 
Lecture entitled “ Some Constitutional Problems of Carbohydrate 
Chemistry.” 

THE PATERNO MEDAL. 

A Committee has been formed at Rome to celebrate the 75th 
birthday of Professor Emanuele Patemo, the well-known Italian 
Chemist, who is one of the Honorary Fellows of this Society. It 
is proposed to institute a Patemo Medal to be awarded annually 
to the chemist in Italy or elsewhere who makes the most important 
discovery of the year. Subscriptions towards the institution of 
this medal will be welcomed, and any British contributions can 
be forwarded through the Treasurer of the Chemical Society. 


List of Papers received between December 22nd, 1922, and 

January 18th, 1923 : 

44 The estimation of acetone in methyl alcohol and the purification 
of methyl alcohol by sodium hypoiodite.” By H. H. Bates, 
L. M. Mullaly, and H. B. Hartley. 

44 Derivatives of semioxamazide. Part I. Ketonic semioxam- 
azones.” By F. J. Wilson and E. C. Pickering. 

44 The constitution of catechin. Part V. The conversion of 
acacatechin tetramethyl ether into the tetramethyl ether of 
high-melting catechin.” By M. Nierenstein. 

44 On interfacial tensions.” By J. R. Pound. 

44 Studies in the anthracene series. Part IV.” By E. be B. Bar¬ 
nett and M. A. Matthews. 

44 The formation of quaternary ammonium salts. Part I.” By 
E. de B. Barnett, J. W. Cook, and E. P. Driscoll. 

“Action of sulphur monochloride, on mercaptans.” By G. C. 
Chakravarti. 

44 The electromotive behaviour of magnesium.” By A. Smits. 
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“ Determination of the isoelectric point of gelatin. A criticism 
of Patten and Kellem’s method.” By T. S. Price. 

“ Note on the supposed enantiotropy of lead monoxide.” By 
S. Glasstone. 

“ Researches on pseudo- bases. Part IV. A new synthesis of 
tertiary amines of the form R*CH 2 *NR A R 2 .” By G. M. 
Robinson and R. Robinson. 

44 An electrolytic method for the preparation of mercury dimethyl.” 

By J. L. Maynard and H. C. Howard. 

“ The constituents of Indian turpentine from Pinus longifolia , Rox. 

Part II.” By J. L. Simonsen and M. G. Ratj. 

“ Rhythmic crystallisation.” By W. E. Garner and P. C. 
Randall. 

“ The isotope ratio of a sample of chlorine of volcanic origin.” 
By A. D. Monro. 

“ The densities of dilute solutions of potassium salts and the volume 
changes occurring on solution.” By H. B. Hartley and 
W. H. Barrett. 

“ The system chromium trioxide-nitric acid-water.” By S. A. 
Mumford and L. F. Gilbert. 

“A new sesquiterpene and other substances in the essential oil 
of Manuka (Leptospermum scoparium)” By R. Gardner. 

“ Some factors governing the complete sorption of iodine by 
carbon from solution.” By J. B. Firth and F. S. Watson. 

“ The chemistry of the glutaconic acids. Part XIV. Three- 
carbon tautomerism in the cyclopropane series. (Addendum).” 
By F. R. Goss, C. K. Ingold, and J. F. Thorpe. 

“ Rotatory dispersion of the esters of lactic acid. Part I. Normal 
esters.” By C. E. Wood, J. E. Such, and F. Scarf. 

“ Studies in the chroman series. Part II.” By H. F. Dean, 
A. I. M. Kahil, and M. Nierenstein. 

“ The constitution of catechin. Part VI.” By H. F. Dean and 
M. Nierenstein. 

“ Preparation of hydrazine by the Raschig reaction.” By R. A. 
Joyner. 

“ The configuration of the doubly linked tervalent nitrogen atom. 
The resolution of the pyridylhydrazone of eyefohexenedithio- 
carbonate.” By W. H. Mills and H. Schindler. 

“ Perhalides of quaternary ammonium salts.” By F. D. Chatta- 
way and G. Hoyle. 

“ The tautomerism of amidines. Part I. 2:4- and 2 : 5-Diphenyl- 
glyoxalines.” By R. Burtles and F. L. Pyman. 

44 The tautomerism of amidines. Part II. The alkylation of 
Open-chain amidines.” By F. L. Pyman. 
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CERTIFICATES OF CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION AT 
THE BALLOT TO BE HELD AT THE ORDINARY 
SCIENTIFIC MEETING ON THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 
15th, 1923. _ 

N.B.—The names of those who sign from “ General Knowledge ” 
are printed in italics. 

Adam, William Bennett, “ Belcaro,” Enfield, Middlesex. Scottish. On 
technical staff of Messrs. J. S. Fry & Sons, Ltd., Bristol, and engaged on 
chemical research at Bristol University. B.A. (Cantab.), Natural Sciences 
Tripos, Parts I and II (Chemistry). (Signed by) W. H. "Mills, Eric K. Bideal, 
Charles T. Heycock. 

Alexander, Geoeoe James, 1, Terrace Boad, Upton Manor, London, E.13. 
British. Chemical Student. B.Sc. (London), Honours Chemistry. (Signed 
by) J. B. Partington, W. H. Patterson, Frank W. Bury. 

Attwood, Arthur John, 11, Frederick Crescent, S.W.9. British. 
Student (Boyal College of Science). Present position, Associate of, and 
Besearch Student at, the Boyal College of Science, London, in the department 
of Chemistry. (Signed by) James C. Philip, C. K. Ingold, H. L. Howard. 

Bailey, Kenneth Claude, 137, South Circular Boad, Dublin. British. 
Lecturer in Exptl. Science, Trinity College, Dublin. B.A. (Hons.) in Exptl. 
Science, and M.A. (T.C.D.). Paper on “ La Synthfcse Directe de l’Ur6e k 
partir de l’Ammoniaque et du Gaz Carbonique ” in the “ Comptes Bendus 
de TAcad&nie des Sciences,” July, 1922. (Signed by) Sydney Young, Emil 

A. Werner, A. G. G. Leonard. 

Berthoud, Alfred, Neuch&tel, Suisse. Suisse. Professeur de Chimie 
physique k l’Universit^ de Neuch&tel. Principaux travaux originaux, con- 
cement la thermo dynamique dans see applications aux vitenes des reactions 
chimiques, et les propri6t6s des fiuides. Ouvrages : La Constitution des 
atomes; Les Nouvelles conceptions de la Mati&re et de l’atome. (Signed by) 
William J. Pope, T. Martin Lowry, Henry E. Armstrong. 

Blench, Ernest Alfred, 74, Squires Lane, Finchley, N.3. English. 
Chemistry Student desiring to become Besearch Chemist. Engaged in 
Besearch on Carbon-Oxygen Adsorption. Have held position of Junior 
Analyst at Borax Consolidated, Ltd., and British Drug Houses, Ltd. (Signed 
by) J. N. Collie, F. G. Donnan, W. E. Gamer. 

Bousfield, John Southwell, 2, Lyndale, Child’s Hill, London, N.W.2. 
Schoolmaster. A.B.C.S. Chemistry, 1921, 2nd Class. Served in army 
1914-1919. Teaching 1922- (Bugby school, Jan.-Aug., 1922). (Signed 
by) H. B. Baker, James C. Philip, H. F. Harwood. 

Bradshaw, Frederick, 78, Bothbury Terrace, Heaton, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. British. Librarian and University Lecturer. M.A. (Oxford), D.Sc. 
(London). I desire to consult and keep abreast of recent chemical literature. 
(Signed by) W. N. Haworth, J. A. Smythe, H. V. A. Briscoe. 

Broughton, Charles Crossley Mann, 2 , Upton Boad, Bexley Heath, 
Kent. British. Besearch student at Boyal College of Science, S.W.7. 

B. Sc. Hons., Lond. (Signed by) Jocelyn Thorpe, C. K. Ingold, M. A. Whiteley. 
Buckley, Harold Eugene, 273, Wigan Boad, Bolton. British. Assistant 

Lecturer in Crystallography at Manchester University. B.Sc. (2nd Class 
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Hons., 1921). Research on “ Adsorption ” for 12 months, 1921-1922, with 
Dr. Burt and Mr. Bonghom. Dec. 1922, M.Sc. From Sept. 29th, 1922, 
Assistant Lecturer in Crystallography. (Signed by) Henry A. Miers, Arthur 
Lap worth, H. B. Dixon. 

Callow, Robert Kenneth, 17, Sutherland Street, London, S.W.l. 
British. Student. Exhibitioner of Christ Church, Oxford. B.Sc. (1st 
Class Hons. Chemistry), University of London, 1922. Part I, Final Honour 
School of Natural Science, University of Oxford, 1922. At present engaged 
in research for Part H. (Signed by) W. H. Perkin, N. V. Sidgwick, S. Q. P. 
Plant. 

Cofman-Nicoresti, Joseph, 16, Crediton Hill, London, N.W.6. British. 
Pharmacist. Licentiate in Pharmacy, University of Bucarest (Roumania). 
Member of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain. Late Analytical .Chemist 
in the Roumanian Army (1894-5). (Signed by) Jules Cofman-Nicoresti, 
Gabriel Cofman-Nicoresti, Hartley Shaw, Gerald H. Martin. 

Coutie, Alexander, 4, Priestfield Road, Edinburgh. Scottish. Research 
Chemist. Assistant in Department of Chemistry, University of Edinburgh. 
(Signed by) James Walker, Sydney A. Kay, H. Gordon Rule. 

Couzens, Leslie John, 101, Kensington Avenue, Manor Park, E.12. 
Assistant Analytical Chemist. Assistant Analytical Chemist to Messrs. 
Burgoyne, Burbidge & Co., Ltd., East Ham. Student at the Sir John Cass 
Technical Institute for the Final B.Sc. (Honours Chemistry), University of 
London (1924). (Signed by) W. H. Barker, E. D. Griffiths, W. T. Clough. 

Coward, Katherine Hope, 14, Parliament Hill, N.W.3. Assistant, 
Physiology (Biochemistry). University College, London University. Joint 
authorship of several papers on Accessory Food Factors in the Biochemical 
Journal , together with Dr. J. C. Drummond, D.Sc., of University College. 
M.Sc. of Manchester University. (Signed by) J. C. Drummond, K. A. Burke, 
Irvine Masson. 

Craven, Ernest Cecil, 59, Southern Road, Plaistow, E.13. English. 
Chemist. Assistant to Dr. W. R. Ormandy, 18, Belsize Grove, N.W.3. 
5 years analytical work, India Rubber Gutta Percha and Telegraph Works, 
Ltd., Silvertown. 2£ years as works and research chemist, U.K. Chem. 
Products (afterwards H.M. Factory, Sutton Oak). Since 1917 with Dr. 
Ormandy. Part author of various papers relating to miscibility, combustion, 
etc. (Signed by) W. R. Ormandy, A. E. Dunstan, F. B. Thole, J. S. S. Brame, 
J. E. Hackford. 

David, Augustine Malcolm Manhkram, Sialkote City, India. Indian. 
Professor of Chemistry, Murray College, Sialkote City. B.Sc. Punjab. 

2 years’ teaching experience. Research on essential oils. (Signed by) Edwin 
Theodore Dean, N. A. Yajnik, S. R. Khosla. 

Dean, John Norman, Goodbury, Kemsing, Kent. British. Assistant 
Research Chemist at the Gutta Percha Company, London. B.Sc. (Hons. 
Chemistry), King’s College, Lond., Oct., 1921. A.I.C., March, 1922. (Signed 
by) Claude S. Grace, A. J. Allmand, H. W. Cremer, Samuel Smiles. 

Duff, James Cooper, 13, Queen’s Rd., Erdington, Birmingham. British. 
Lecturer, Chemistry Dept., Birmingham Technical School. M.Sc. (Mane.), 
F.I.C, 5 years* chemical works experience. 8 years a Lecturer on Chemistry. 
Author of four papers on Cobaltammines and one paper on Dimethylindi- 
gotin, all published in Trans. Chemical Society. (Signed by) J. Newton 
Friend, T. Slater Price, Harry Berry. 

Earle, Allan Robert, 90, Shadwell Rd., Portsmouth. English. Student, 
King’s College, Cambridge. Passed Part I Natural Science Tripos (2nd Cl.) 
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in Chemistry, Physics, and Mineralogy. Beading for Part II in Chemistry. 
(Signed by) Eric K. Bideal, Hamilton McCombie, Harold A. Scarborough. 

Fenton, Samuel Gray, 27, Somerset Bd., Harrow, Middx. Pharmacist. 
Dispenser to John M. Pletts, M.D., L.S.A* Admiralty Surgeon and Agent, 
Byde, I.W., 3 years. Senior Assistant to E. Boussin, Pharmacien, Dinard, 
France, 2 years. Student of Pharmacy, London Temperance Hospital, 
2 years. Student of H. Wootton, B.Sc. Lond., London College, Clapham, 
S.W., 2 years. Student of the late Col. E. F. Harrison, Anti-Gas Dept., 
War Office, years. Qualified as Pharmacist, Examination of the Pharm- 
aoeutial Society of Great Britain, July 15th, 1905. Works Chemist to Messrs. 
Bush & Co„ Manufacturing Chemists, London, W., 3 years. Member of the 
Pharmaceutial Society. Pharmacist, War Office Technical Staff, Army 
Medical Service, Whitehall, S.W., 3 years. (Signed by) Frank Radcliffe, 
Gabriel Cofman-Nicoresti, Stanley J. Peachey. 

Fisk, Phillip Marcus, 92, Aldborough Bd., Seven Kings, Essex. Chemical 
Student. Associate of Finsbury Technical College (A.C.G.F.C.). Inter. 
Science (Lond.). (Signed by) M. A. Whiteley, W. S. Norris, F. B. Goss. 

Giles, John Kenneth, Hillcrest, Arkley, Barnet. British. Besearch 
Student. B.Sc., Lond. Engaged on research on Physical Chemistry at 
King’s College, Lond. (Signed by) A. J. Allmand, C. S. Salmon, H. W. 
Cremer. 

Graham, Thomas, 47, Canada Bd., Cardiff. Analytical Chemist. Chief 
Chemist to F. Campbell Harry & Co., Cardiff, for several years past and to 
date, formerly Assistant Chemist with Messrs. Harry Dougall & Co., 
Maryport, Cumberland. (Signed by) Geo. R. Thompson, H. E. Cox, J. 
Groves, Pattinson B. Melmore, R. W. Atkinson. 

Gray, Albert Edward, 23, Gauden Rd., Clapham, London, S.W.4. 
British. Pharmacist with analytical experience. Appointed works chemist 
to the Fibrous Paper and By-products, Ltd,, a company shortly to be 
formed for paper manufacture and by-products of methyl alcohol, acetone, 
etc., from reeds by the Dinman process. (Signed by) Alfred Thomas, Charles 
Alexander McKerrow, F. C. Ray, A. Houssa. 

Griffiths, John Preedy, 15, Hazelwood Lane, Palmers Green, N.13. 
British. Student (Research, Royal College of Science. London). A.R.C.S. 
(Lond.). B.Sc. Hons., Chemistry (Lond.). Organic Research, Royal College 
of Science, London. (Signed by) Jocelyn Thorpe, C. K. Ingold, H. J. T. 
Effingham, 

Harris, Leslie Julius, B.Sc., 18, The Park, Ealing, London, W.5. 
British. Research worker in Biochemistry, Cambridge University. 
“Analyst,” XLIII, 508, 263 etaeq.; 511, 345-8; 512, 375-8; XLIV, 515, 
43-6; 521, 314-318, and papers in other chemical journals. (Signed by) 
F. Gowland Hopkins, 0. Rhys Howell, J. H. Quastel. 

Harrison, Thomas Arthur, 64, Eastwood Road, Goodmayes, Essex. 
British. Chemist (Analytical and Consulting), Fertilisers and Disinfectants. 
Director, Whaller’s Sanitary Fluid Co. Passed major examination Pharm¬ 
aceutical Society. (Signed by) Charles S. Boy, Thomas D. Morson, Arthur 
E. Pitt. 

Hewitt, Leslie Frank, 8 , Maze Rd., Kew, Surrey. British. Besearch 
Student. Bachelor of Science, with First Class Honours in Chemistry, of 
the University of London; Associate of the Institute of Chemistry. (Signed 
by) Robert H. Pickard, J. Kenyon, Harold Hunter. 

Horton, Laurence, 45, Steade Road, Sheffield. British. Chemistry 
Besearch Student. A.R.C.S. (1st Class). B.Sc. Hons. (1st Class), London. 
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One year as Assistant Chemist with A. H. Allen & Partners, Public Analysts, 
Sheffield. (Signed by) C. K. Ingold, M. A. Whiteley, H. J. T. Effingham. 

Ingham, John, 19, Greyhound Road, Tottenham, N.17. British. 
Bacteriological Chemist. Student, Technical College, Blackburn. Five 
years Chemistry and Chemical Technology. Diploma (London, 1918). 
Pathological Society Certificates. Bacteriological Technique. Pathological 
Technique. Morbid Secretion Technique. Hematological and Serological 
Technique. At present interested in Biochemistry and Chemistry of Drugs. 
(Signed by) Robert H. Pickard, Geraldine Le Bas, Archibald Knox, J. Kenyon. 

Laker, John, 8 , Allerton Rd., N.16. British. Research Student in 
Organic Chemistry at the Royal College of Science. Associate of the Royal 
College of Science. Hons. B.Sc. (Chem.). (Signed by) M. A. Whiteley, 
James C. Philip, Jocelyn Thorpe. 

Linnell, Wilfred Herbert, 12, Highbury, Monkseaton, Whitley Bay. 
British. Advanced Research Student, Armstrong College, Durham Univer¬ 
sity. 1st Class Honours, B.Sc. Associate of the Institute of Chemistry. 
Johnston Scholar. Major Diploma of the Pharmaceutical Society. Research 
experience of one year. (Signed by) W. N. Haworth, J. A. Smythe, G. C. 
Leitch. 

Marsh, Joseph Kenneth, 28, Lansdowne Road, Belfast. British. 
Senior Assistant, Chemical Department, Queen’s University, Belfast. M.Sc. 
(Belfast). (Signed by) A. W. Stewart, H. Graham, E. W. McClelland. 

Medley, George Arnold, 45, Hill Top Rd., Dalton, Huddersfield. 
British. Pharmacist. Oleum, analytical, and research laboratories, British 
Dyestuffs Corp., Ltd., Huddersfield. {Signed by) James Bruce, H. H. Gray, 
L. Gordon Paul. 

Mehta, Ramprasad Pitamberdas, Organic Chemistry Dept., University 
College, London. Indian (Hindu). Research Student for Ph.D., Organic 
Chemistry. M.A. (Chemistry), Bombay University, 1911. Fellow in 
Chemistry (1910), St. Xavier’s College, Bombay. Asst. Professor of Chemistry, 
St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, 1912-13. 2nd Asst., Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot (India), since 1914. Acting Professor of Chemistry, Gujarat College, 
Ahmedabad, 1920-21 (Ag. I.E.S.). (Signed by) O. L. Brady, R. C. Ray, 
W. Pohl. 

Miller, Herbert Frederick, Griffith John College, Hankow, China. 
English. Teacher of Chemistry in above College. Associate of the Institute 
of Chemistry (July 1922). B.Sc. (Hons. 2nd Class), 1922. Honours Course 
3 years, Birkbeck College, London. (Signed by) George Senter, Arthur J. 
Chapman, S. Sugden. 

Mukerji, Dhirendra Nath, 1 , Gobinda Bose Lane, Bhowanipore, Cal¬ 
cutta, India. Superintendent of Excise and Salt, Bengal, in charge of 
Distilleries, Warehouses, and Laboratories. (1) Obtained the M.Sc. degree 
of the Calcutta University in Chemistry in 1916 with First Class Honours, 
standing first in order of merit. (2) Author of (a) Colouring matters from 
1:2:4: 5-Tetrahydroxybenzene and related substances (J.C.S., T., 1922, 
121, 545); (6) Vat Dyes of the Azo Series (ordered for publication in the 
Transactions of the J.C.S.). (Signed by) E. R. Watson, R. L. Jenks, R. L. 
Datta, P. C. R&y. 

Murch, William Owen, National Institute for Medical Research, Hamp¬ 
stead, N.W.3. British. Chemical Lab. Assistant. B.Sc. (Lond.). I wish 
to join in order to receive publications and enjoy use of library, to keep up 
with current research. (Signed by) Harold King, H. W. Dudley, P. C. L., 
Thome. 
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Oliver, James Herbert, 22, Avenue Gardens, Acton, W.3. British. 
Research Worker. B.Sc. (Lond.). Research Student, Royal College of 
Science, London. Formerly 1st Assistant Analyst, Olympia Agricultural 
Coy. Research Station, Off church, Leamington. (Signed by) Jocelyn Thorpe, 
E. H. Farmer, F. R. Goss.. 

Orr, Thomas Workman, Antofagasta, Chile. Scottish. Chemist. Royal 
Technical College, Glasgow, 1894-97. Research Student, 1897-98. Demon¬ 
strator, 1898-99. Since continuously engaged as chemist or manager in 
S. Africa (1899-1901), assayer and cyaniding, and in Chile (1902-1922); 
chiefly in connexion with the nitrate industry. Associate of the Institute 
of Chemistry. (Signed by) G. G. Henderson, Thomas Gray, James Roberts. 

Osborn, William James, 12, West Square, Southwark, S.E.l. Chemical 
Assistant. L.C.C., Greenwich Power Station, Greenwich, S.E. Physics, 
Morley College, 1910-11. Chemistry, Sir John Cass Inst., 1911-13. War 
service, 1916-1919. Chemistry, Borough Polytechnic, 1920-21. Chemical 
Assistant, Greenwich Power Station, L.C.C., Greenwich, S.E. Associated 
Member, London Section, Inst, of Metals. (Signed by) J. H. Coste, E. J. 
Jackman, Arthur J. Chapman. 

Patterson, Jocelyn, 106, Market St., St. Andrews, N.B. British. 
Chemical Research Assistant in University of St. Andrews. B.Sc., 1st Class 
Hons., Chemistry (Dunelm). M.Sc. (Dunelm). Ph.D. (St. Andrews). Pub¬ 
lication, Acetone Derivatives of Glucose and Fructose, Irvine and Patterson, 
J.C.S.,' 1922, 121, 2146. (Signed by) J. C. Irvine, R. Robinson, A. Killen 
Macbeth, E. L. Hirst. 

Paxon, Francis James, 30, St. Georges Rd., Palmers Green, N.13. 
British. Research Student in Organic Chemistry at Royal College of Science. 
Associate, Royal College of Science. B.Sc. Hons., Lond. (Signed by) 
M. A. Whiteley, Jocelyn Thorpe, C. K. Ingold. 

Perren, Edward Arthur, 70, Denton Road, London, N.8. British. 
Research Student at Imperial College of Science and Technology. Have 
undertaken research in Organic Chemistry which has been recorded in the 
Journal of the Society. (Signed by) Jocelyn Thorpe, F. W. Helsby, James 
C. Philip. 

Press, Edwin William Stanley, 4, Porchester Sq., Hyde Park, W. 
Student. With F. J. Lloyd, Agricultural and Consulting Chemist, for two 
years. Last three years, full time student at Birkbeck College, studying for 
Honours Degree at University of London and Associateship of Institute of 
Chemistry. (Signed by) George Senter, F. Barrow, S. Sugden, F. J. Thomey- 
croft, Wm. W. Myddleton, E. J. Warren, A. Hamilton Bateman, F. J. Lloyd. 

Pine, Edward Ebenezer, The Haven, Dorman’s Park, Surrey. British. 
Chartered Accountant (not in practice). For the last 20 years I have been 
greatly interested in chemical theory, and I have recently published a book 
entitled “Atomic Form” (Longmans, Green Sc Co.). I am desirous of 
obtaining the advantage of membership of the Chemical Society in order 
that I may be able to extend my knowledge of Chemistry by the use of the 
Society’s Library and Journal and by attendance at its meetings. (Signed 
6y) E. F. Armstrong, W. G. Ramsay, G. Walter Knox. 

Raleigh, Frank Victor (6, Cavendish Rd., Harringay, N.4). Johannes-, 
burg, South Africa. British. Student. B.Sc., B.A. (Oxford). (Signed by) 
Alfred C. Egerton, N. V. Sidgwick, Wm. Macnab. 

Ran a, Tara Chand, III Bridge, Srinagar, Kashmir. Indian. Making 
preparations for the start of Sulphuric Acid Industry from Gypsum in Kashmir. 
After taking the B.Sc. degree of the Punjab University, I worked for some 
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time as Assistant to the Chemical Examiner, Jammu and Kashmir State. 
In 1922 I took the M.Sc. degree of the same University. My subject of 
special Btudy was “ Adsorption of binary mixtures by animal charcoal,” 
on which I have written a paper which was submitted to the University. 
(Signed by) N. A. Yajnik, S. R. Khosla, Edwin Theodore Dean. 

Randall, Helena Charlotte, 57, Famham Road, Guildford, Surrey. 
British. Science Mistress. A.R.C.S., B.Sc. I am desirous of keeping in 
touch with chemical literature. (Signed by) James C. Philip, H. B. Baker, 
M. A. Whiteloy. 

Red fern, George Alan, 44, Talbot Road, Highgate, N.6. Student of 
Chemistry at the University of Cambridge, proceeding to the profession of 
Chartered Patent Agent. Passed the examinations in Chemistry and Engineer¬ 
ing for the ordinary B.A. degree. (Signed by) A. J. Berry, Charles T. Hey- 
cock, R. H. Atkinson. 

Robertson, Jerry, 38, Church St., Heckmondwike. British. Student 
for major examination of the Pharmaceutical Society, also F.S.M.C. Diploma. 
Chemist, minor qualifications of the Pharmaceutical Society. Was employed 
for 2 years as laboratory assistant with Messrs. Goodhall, Backhouse, Manu¬ 
facturing Chemists, Leeds. Later, student at the South-Western Polytechnic 
Institute, Chelsea. (Signed by) C. Morton, Francis Arnall, F. H. Lowe, 
J. B. Coleman. 

Sanders, Edgar, The White House, Blackwell, Worcs. British. Student 
of Chemistry, University of Birmingham. Final Chemistry examination for 
B.Sc. degree. (Signed by) G. T. Morgan, C. E. Wood, S. R. Carter, Wm. 
Wardlaw. 

Shoesmith, John Baldwin, c/o Dunnill, 10, Spottiswoode Rd., Edinburgh. 
British. Lecturer in Chemistry, Edinburgh University. Articled pupil, 
Public Analyst, Burnley, 1913-16. B.Sc. (Chemistry, 1st Class Hons.), 
Manchester University, 1919. Graduate Scholar, Mane. University, 1919. 
M.Sc.,Mane. University, 1920. Lecturer in Chemistry, Edinburgh University, 
1921. Publication, T., 1922, 121, 1391. (Signed by) James Walker, H. 
Gordon Rule, Sydney A. Kay. 

Sloman, Hedley Archibald, “ Robinhood,” Undercliff Gardens, Leigh- 
on-Sea, Essex. British. Chemist. 1st Class, Part I, Nat. Sci. Tripos, Cam¬ 
bridge, in Chemistry, Physics, and Geology. 2nd Class, Part II, Nat. Sci. 
Tripos, Cambridge, in Chemistry. Associate of Institute of Chemistry, 
Desires to use the Library, attend the meetings, and receive the Journal. 
(Signed by) W. J. Pope, C. T. Heycock, W. H. Mills. 

Smits, Andreas, The University, Nieuwe Prinsengracht 126, Amsterdam, 
Holland. Dutch. Director of the Laboratorium Algemeeneen Anorganische 
Chemie der Universiteit, Amsterdam. Author of several papers in numerous 
chemical journals. (Signed by) James C. Philip, Jocelyn Thorpe, Irvine 
Masson. 

Snellorove, Douglas Rosebery, 73, Millbrook Rd., Southampton. 
British. Research Student. B.Sc. (Hons. Chem., 1st Class). Now a 
Research Student at Battersea Poly. (Signed by) J. Kenyon, J. L. White, 
A. Houssa. 

Stark, Arthur Roy, 76, De la Pole Avenue, Hull. British. Cement 
Works Chemist (chief). 6 years’ training Technical College (Chemistry Dept.), 
Hull. Works experience in analysis of oils, residual meals, water, etc. 
Experimental work on treatment of coal at various temperatures. Experi¬ 
mental work on effect of various reagents and colours on the setting and 
hardening of Portland cement and concrete. At present chief chemist at 
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Messrs. G. & T. Earle, Ltd., Cement Manufacturers. (Signed by) Frank 
S. Wood, T. Luxton, Hairy Thompson, Edward Chapman. 

Tbbbit, Reginald Ernest, 120, Lordship Lane, E. Dulwich, London, 
S.E.22. English. Student. Graduate of Finsbury Technical College 
(A.C.G.F.C.) (4th year Student.) I am desirous of attending the meetings 
and of using the library of the Society. (Signed by) Arthur J. Hale, J. E. B. 
Price, Julius Jung, H. M. Atkinson. 

Thomas, John Smeath, 179, Kingsley Road, Liverpool. British. Senior 
Lecturer on Analytical Chemistry, University of Liverpool. D.Sc. (Liver¬ 
pool). For several years Senior Lecturer on Analytical and Inorganic 
Chemistry in the University of Liverpool. Recently appointed Professor 
of Inorganic Chemistry in the University of Cape Town. Contributions to 
scientific journals. (Signed by) E. C. C. Baly, W. C. McC. Lewis, I. M. 
Heilbron, F. C. Guthrie, Harold Rogerson, Herbert H. Froysell. 

Thompson, John, 20, Marchmont Road, Edinburgh. Refinery Chemist 
with Messrs. Burmah Oil Coy., Rangoon. Four years under Dr. Thos. 
Drinkwater, College of Surgeons, Edinburgh. Two years of this period was 
in the capacity of demonstrator to D. P. H. Classes. Two years with H.M. 
Dept, of Explosives, Craigleith. (Signed by) Francis Amall, L. Beaumont 
Tansley, F. H. Lowe. 

'Thorp, Hubert William, 92, Queen's Road, Dalston, London, E.8. 
British. Assistant Research Chemist. Student, University College, London, 
Oct. 1919-Nov. 1921. Obtained B.Sc. degree, London University, Nov. 

1921. (Signed by) T. J. Drakeley, G. J. Avey, Raymond R. Butler. 
Tideswell, Frederick Vincent, Department of Fuel Technology, The 

University, St. George’s Square, Sheffield. British. Research Chemist, 
Mines Department Experimental Station, Department of Fuel Technology, 
The University, Sheffield. M.Sc. (Viet.), 1917. “The Constitution of Coal 
in relation to its Spontaneous Combustion,” Proc . InsL Engineers , 

1920, 36 , i, 183. “ A recent theory of Coking,” Fuel, 1922, 1, vi, 101. 

Joint author of following : “A chemical investigation of banded bituminous 
coal. Studies in the composition of coal,” T., 1919, 115 , 619; “The 
oxidation of coal,” T., 1919, 115 , 895; “ The oxidation of the ingredients of 
banded bituminous coal. Studies in the composition of coal,” T., 1920, 117 , 
794; “On Dopplerite. Studies in the composition of coal,” T., 1922, 121 , 
2345. (Signed by) R. V. Wheeler, W. Payman, W. A. Batley. 

Tong, Eric Wilfred, Hollingboume, Maidstone, Kent. English. 
Science Master in Secondary School. As a student of Chemistry at the Royal 
College of Science, London, 1919-1921. Associate of Royal College of Science 
(A.R.C.S.), 1921. B.Sc. (Hons.), 1st Class, Chemistry, London University, 

1922. (Signed by) James C. Philip, H. F. Harwood, M. A. Whiteley. 

Tritton, Frederic Jenner, 1 Vicarage Mansions, West Green, N.15. 

English. Chemist, just finished degree course. Pupil assistant to Mr. W. C. 
Young, F.I.C. Public Analyst for six months. Analyst at Messrs. T. Morson 
and Sons, Ltd., Ponders End, for 15 months. B.Sc. (Lond.), Honours Chem¬ 
istry, 2nd Class. (Signed by) Samuel Smiles, J. Huck, A. J. Allmand, Arthur 
Fair bourne. 

Vanderstichele, Paule Laure, Bedford College, Regent’s Park, London, 
N.W.l. Belgian. Demonstrator in Organic Chemistry at Bedford College. 
M.Sc. (London). Teaching experience; Demonstrator in Chemistry at 
Bedford College (1917-1922). Recognised teacher of the University of 
London for 1922-1923. Publication : The use of ufi-dichlorovinylethylether 
for the preparation of chloroacetates and acid chlorides (Crompton and Van- 
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derstichele, J.C.S., April 1920). The molecular refraction# of chloro-, di* 
chloro*, and chlorobromo-acetates. Thesis for the London M.Sc. examination 
presented May 1922. (Signed by) H. Crompton, J. F. Spencer, P. V. McKie, 
M. S. Crewdson. 

Weaver, Stanley Douglas, 27, Hastings Hoad, Maidstone. British. 
Hesearch Student in Organic Chemistry at the Koyal College of Science. 
Associate of the Royal College of Science. B.Sc. (Honours), to be awarded 
on completion of third years’ study. (Signed by) M. A. Whiteley, C. K. Ingold, 
James C. Philip. 

Williams, Montague, Cleveland Cottage, The Grove, Isleworth. English. 
At present, none. B.Sc. degree, London, 1922. 1st Class Honours in 
Chemistry. [Trained at University College, Reading.] (Signed by) H. 
Bassett, J. W. Dodgson, D. Roy Maxted, Reginald G. Durrant. 

Williams, Thomas Arthur, Ridgeway House, Mill Hill, N.W.7. British. 
Science Master, Mill Hill School. I have been engaged in teaching Chemistry 
in Secondary Schools since 1912, and am desirous of keeping abreast of 
developments in the Science, by means of the Society’s lectures and pub¬ 
lications, and of doing original work. (Signed by) D. LI. Hammick, E. J. 
Bowen, C. N. Hinshelwood, H. B. Hartley, T. A. Quilliam. 

Wood, Harold, 39, Edmund St., Seedley, Manchester. British. Chemical 
Research for M.Sc. (Organic Chemistry). B.Sc., 1st Class Honours Chemistry, 
1922, Manchester University. Graduate Prize. Leblanc Medal in Organic 
Colouring Matters. (Signed by) Arthur Lapworth, Henry Stephen, J. E. 
Myers, W. K. Slater, Arnold Weston, Colin Campbell, Wilson Baker. 

Certificates have been accepted by the Council under Bye-Law I (2) 
in favour of the following: 

Andrews, Donald Hatch, Sterling Chemical Laboratory, New Haven, 
Conn., U.S.A. American. Assistant Instructor, Department of Chemistry, 
Yale University. In 1920 received the degree of B.A. in the Honours 
Chemistry Course at Yale University. For three years Silliman-Lamed 
Fellow in the Graduate School of Yale University. Candidate for the degree 
of Ph.D. in Yale University, June 1923. Have been employed as Analyst 
for the United States R.R. Administration. Research Chemist, Fisk 
Rubber Co. (Signed by) L. W. Bass. 

Laird, Clinton N„ Canton Christian College, Canton, China. Professor 
of Chemistry at Canton Christian College. B.A., 1903. M.A., 1905, Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Undergraduate 
work at University of Pennsylvania. Graduate work at University of Penn¬ 
sylvania and Columbia University, New York City. At Canton Christian 
College, 1905 to date. Prof, of Chemistry, 1910 to date. Wish to keep in 
closer touch with development of chemistry in England through the Journal 
that I can through the abstracts now available, and to have the Journal 
available for use by my students. Member of Society of Chemical Industry; 
American Chemical Society; Franklin Institute, American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. (Signed by) E. R. Dovey. 

Little, Arthur D., Charles River Road, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 
American. Chairman of the Committee of the Corporation of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology in the Departments of Chemistry and 
Chemical Engineering. President of the American Chemical Society, 1912- 
1914. President of the American Institute of Chemical Engineers, 1919. 
(Signed by) C. F. Cross. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

I. Donations. 

Auden, Harold Allden. Starch and starch products. London 
[1922]. pp. xiv+122. ill. 3a. net. (Reed. 19/12/22.) 

From the Publishers: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Bohr, Niels. The theory of spectra and atomic constitution: 
three essays. Cambridge 1922. pp. x+126. ill. Is. 6 d. net. 
(Reed. 20/12/22.) From the Syndics, Cambridge University Press. 

Chapin, William H. Second year college chemistry. New 
York 1922. pp. xii+312. ill. 15s. net. (Reed. 13/12/22.) 

- Second year college chemistry: a manual of laboratory 

exercises. New York 1922. pp. viii+116. ill. Is. 6 d. net. 
(Reed. 13/12/22.) 

From the London Publishers : Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 
Clarke, Albert. Flavouring materials, natural and synthetic. 
London [1922]. pp. xxii+166. ill. 8s. 6 d. net. (Reed. 2/1/23.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Henry Frowde & 
* Hodder & Stoughton. 

Getman, Frederick Hutton. Outlines of theoretical chemistry, 
3rd edition. New York 1922. pp. xii-f626. ill. $3.75 net. 
(Reed. 28/11/22.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. John Wiley & Sons. 
Hyde, J. H. Lubrication and lubricants : a concise treatise on 
the theory and practice of lubrication; the physical, chemical, 
and mechanical properties and testing of liquid and solid lubricants, 
with notes on recent developments and examples from practice. 
London 1922. pp. x+114. ill. 2s. 6d. net. (Reed. 17/11/22.) 

From the Publishers : Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Levy, Stanley Isaac. Incandescent lighting. London 1922. 
pp. x + 130. ill. 3s. net. (Reed. 17/11/22.) 

From the Publishers : Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Palmer, Leroy S. Carotinoids and related pigments : the 
chromolipoids. New York 1922. pp. 316. ill. $4.50 net. 
(Reed. 2/1/23.) 

From the Publishers : The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc. 
Rastall, Robert Heron. Molybdenum ores. (Imperial 
Institute Monograph on Mineral Resources.) London [1922]. 
pp. x+86. ill. 5s. net. (Reed. 18/12/22.) From the Director. 

Robinson, Clark Shove. The recovery of volatile solvents. 
New York 1922. pp. 188. ill. $2.50. (Reed. 19/12/22.) 

From the Publishers: The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc. 
Society qp Chemical Industry. Reports of the progress of 
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applied chemistry. Vols. I., 1916—VI., 1921. London 1917—1922. 
(For Circulation.) From Mr. Arnold Stevenson. 

Still, Carl. Critical survey of questions affecting the coke 
oven industry. [Translated from Oluckauf , being pp. 137—300 
of The Coke Oven Managers 9 Year Book.] London [n.d.]. ill. 
(Reed. 23/11/22.) 

From the Translators : Messrs. Coke and Gas Ovens, Ltd. 
Taylor, Robert Llewellyn. Bleaching powder and its 
action in bleaching. Manchester [1922]. pp. 80. ill. 45. 6 d. net. 
(Reed. 13/12/22.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. John Heywood, Ltd. 
Tuttle, John B. The analysis of rubber. New York 1922. 
pp. 156. $2.50 net. (Reed. 20/11/22.) 

From the Publishers : The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc. 
Union Internationale de la Chimie Pure et Appliqu4e. 
Comptes rendus de la troisieme conference intemationale de la 
chimie, Lyon 27 Juin—1 Juillet 1922. Paris [1922]. pp. 147. 
(Reference.) From the Secretary. 

II. By Purchase . 

Austin, William E. Principles and practice of fur dressing 
and fur dyeing. New York 1922. pp. vi+191. ill. 21a. net. 
(Reed. 8/1/23.) 

Carnot, Adolphe. Traite d’analyse des substances min^rales. 
Vol. IV. Revised, with appendix by E. Goutal. Paris 1922. 
pp. [iv]+1050. ill. (Reed. 9/1/23.) 

Gardner, Henry A. Physical and chemical examination 
of paints, varnishes, and colors. [Washington] 1922. pp. 220. 
ill. [Together with 18 circulars of the U.S. Standards Specifications 
Board.] 52s. 6 d. net. (Reed. 20/12/22.) 

Liesegang, Raphael Ed. Kolloidchemie. 1914—1922. Dresden 
1922. pp. viii+100. (Reed. 4/1/23.) 

Litinsky, L. Messung grosser Gasmengen: Anleitung zur praktis- 
chen Ermittlung grosser Mengen von Gas- und Luftstromen in 
technischen Betrieben. (Chem. Tech, in Einzeldarstellungen.) 
Leipzig 1922. pp. xvi+274. ill. (Reed. 4/1/23.) 

L#ppo-Cramer, —. Kolloidchemie und Photographic. 2nd 
edition. Dresden 1921. pp. viii+112. ill. (Reed. 28/12/22.) 

Monographien aus dem Gebiete der Fett-Chemie. Edited 
by K. H. Bauer. Vol. I., etc. Stuttgart 1922+. 

Price, David J., and Brown, Harold H. [and others]. Dust 
explosions : theory and nature of, phenomena, causes and methods 
of prevention. Boston, Mass. [1922]. pp. xxii+246. ill. 
165. 6 d. net. (Reed. 20/12/22.) 

Pulsifer, H. B. The determination of sulfur in iron and 
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steel. With a bibliography, 1797—1921. Easton, Pa. 1922. 
pp. vi+160. iU. 15*. net. (Reed. 15/12/22.) 

Wolff, H. Die Losungsmittel der Fette, Ole, Wachse und 
Harze. (Monographien . . . der Fett-Chemie, Vol. I.) Stutt¬ 
gart 1922. pp. [viii]+118. iU. (Reed. 9/1/23.) 

Worden, Edward Chauncey. Technology of ceUulose esters. 
Vol. I, in 5 parts. New York 1921. pp. cxxvi+664, cxviii, 
665—1566, cxviii, 1567—2376, cxviii, 2377—3086, 3087—3710. 
ill. £10 10s. net. (Referenee.) 

III. Pamphlets . 

Australia, Commonwealth of. Institute of Science and 
Industry. First annual report of the Director. Melbourne 1922. 
pp. 55. 

Belaiew, Nicholas Timothy. Professor D. K. Tschernoff 
(1839—192J). (From the Russian Economist , 1922, 2 .) 

Christelow, Joseph William, and Bowes, E. The viscosity 
of raw material slurry used in the manufacture of Portland cement. 
(British Portland Cement Research Assoc. Pamphlet No. 2.) 
London 1922. pp. 23. iU. 

Egypt, Ministry of Agriculture. Technical and Scientific Service. 
BuUetin No, 20. The fixation of atmospheric nitrogen. A com¬ 
munication made to the Cairo Scientific Society, January 3, 1919, 
by Frank Hughes. Cairo 1922. pp. iv+14. ill. 

-Bulletin No. 21. Report on a soil survey of zone 

No. 1 (Gharbiya), 1921. By Frank Hughes. Cairo 1922. pp. 
iv+11. ill. 

Gibson, Charles Stanley, and Laidlaw, Patrick Playfair. 
Estimation of chloroform in the blood after death. (From Guy's 
Hospital Reports , 1922.) 

Goldberger, Joseph, and Tanner, W. F. Amino-acid 
deficiency probably the primary etiological factor in pellagra. 
(From the U.S . Public Health Reports , 1922, 37.) 

Gr#n, Richard. Die Umschmelzung saurer Hochofenschlacken 
in basische Schlacken und Zement. (From Stahl und Eisen , 1922, 
42 .) 

Hendrick, James. Fertilisers before and after the war. (From 
the Trans. Highland and Agric. Soc., Scotland, 1922.) 

Illingworth, Stewart Roy. Researches on the constitution 
of coal. London [1922]. pp. iv+62. ill. 

Impo rt at. Mineral Resources Bureau. The Mineral Industry 
of the British Empire and Foreign Countries. War Period. Nickel. 
(1913—1919.) London 1922. pp. 56. 

-Quicksilver. (1913—1919.) London 1922. pp. 39. 

--- Vanadium. (1913—1919.) London 1922. pp. 19. 
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Kingzett, Chaeles Thomas. Material chemistry and immaterial 
matter. (From the Chem. Trade J., 1922, 71.) 

Koggerman, Paul Nicolai. The chemical composition of the 
Esthonian M.-Ordovician oil-bearing mineral “ Kukersite.” (From 
the Acta et Comm. Univ. Dorpat, 1922, A III. 6.) 111. 

Losing, Frederick Henby. Definition of relativity. London 
1922. pp. 16. 

- Definition of the sether. London 1922. pp. 16. 

- Definition of equivalence. London 1922. pp. 16. 

- Definition of isotopes. London 1922. pp. 20. 

Lothian, Noeman Veitch Cunningham, and Ward, Arthur 
Rokeby. The action of chlorinated water on galvanised-iron 
tanks. (From the J. Boy. Army Med. Corps, 1922, 39.) 

McCrudden, Feancis H. The determination of hydrogen ion 
concentration. (From the U.S. Public Health Reports, 1922.) 

Marsh, James Ernest. A suggestion for the prevention of the 
decay of building stone. 1922. pp. 4. 

Oden, Sven. Fr&n en torvvetenskaplig och torvteknisk 
studieresa. (Meddelande 15, Ingeniorsvetenskapsakademien.) 
Stockholm 1922. pp. 34. 

Rau, Madyar Gopal, and Semonsen, John Lionel. Oils and 
fats from the seeds of Indian forest trees. Parts I—V. (From the 
Indian Forest Records, 1922, 9.) 

Read, John. A study in historical chemistry, being the Living¬ 
stone lectures for 1922. Sydney [1922], pp. 48. 

Scientific and Industrial Research, Department of. First 
report of the Adhesives Research Committee. London 1922. 
pp. iv+129. ill. 

- Food Investigation Board. Special Report No. 9, by the 

Engineering Committee. The transmission of heat by radiation 
and convection. Experiments by Ezer Griffiths and A. H. 
Davis. London 1922. pp. iv-j-44. ill. 

-Special Report No. 11. The bacteriology of 

canned meat and fish. By William George Savage, Roderick 
Francis Hunwicke, and R. B. Calder. London 1922. pp. 
iv+72. 

- Fuel Research Board. Tests on ranges and cooking appliances. 

By Arthur H. Barker. London 1922. pp. vi-f-55. ill. 

-Technical Paper No. 5. An apparatus for the 

measurement of specific gravity of gases in small quantities. By 
Alfred Blackie. London 1922. pp. ii+6. ill. 

Simonsen, John Lionel. The essential oil from the leaves of 
Abies Pindrow, Spach. (From the Indian Forest Records, 1922, 8.) 
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CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, February 1st, 1923, at 
8 p.m., Sir William A. Tilden, D.Sc., F.R.S., Past-President, 
in the Chair. 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society : E. Hope, J. Kenyon, E. A. Peach, and S. G. P. Plant. 
Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Frank ‘Arthur Boys, 197, St. James’ Road, Croydon. 

Richard Burtles, M.Sc.Tech., 1, Romanby Place, 286, Wellington Road 
North, Heaton Chapel, Stockport. 

Ernest Alfred Coppon, 137, Hambrough Road, Southall. 

William Everard Davies, 61, Lancaster Gate, W. 2. 

Hildyard John Eglinton Dobson, 44, Harold Road, Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 
Maxwell Bruce Donald, A.R.C.S., A.I.C., Royal College of Science, S. Kensing¬ 
ton, S.W. 7. 

Robert George Evans, 264, Bolton Road, Ashton-in-Makerfield, Wigan. 
Thomas Shirley Hele, M.A., Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

Robert Fergus Hunter, 7, St. Mary’s Road, Canonbury, N. 1. 

Joseph Gilbert Jackson, B.Sc., 33, Crescent Road, Sheffield. 

Wilfrid Lawson, M.Sc., A.I.C., 16, Barrington Road, Sefton Park, Liverpool* 
Ronald Arthur Punter, B.Sc., A.I.C., The Kraal, Bishop’s Stortford. 

John Sunderland, B.Sc., 70, Thombury Drive, Bradford. 

Harold George Turley, B.Sc., 150, Clonmore Streot, Southfields, S.W. 18. 

The following papers were read : 

“ Derivatives of tetrahydrocarbazole. Part II.” By W. H. 
Perkin and S. G. P. Plant. 

"Isolation of the oxide of a new element.” By Alexander 
Scott. 

‘‘ The chemistry of polycyclic structures in relation to their homo* 
cyclic unsaturated isomerides. Part IV. The simulation of 
benzenoid properties by the five-carbon intra-annular nucleus.” 
By C. K. Ingold, E. A. Seeley, and J. P. Thorpe. 
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Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, February 15th, 1923, at 
8 p.m., Prof. T. M. Lowry, Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Chairman referred to the loss sustained by the Society, 
through death, of: 

Elected. Died. 

Frederick James Lloyd . Feb. 3rd, 1876. Feb. 9th, 1923. 

The Chairman announced that in accordance with Bye-Law II, 
the following were proposed by the Council as Honorary Fellows 
of the Society and that a ballot for their election would be held 
at the next Ordinary Scientific Meeting on March 1st. 

Bohnslav Brauner. Charles Moureu. 

Ernst Cohen. Am6 Pictet. 

Gilbert Nekton Lewis. Theodor Svedberg. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Kundan Lai Aggarwal, M.Sc., 93, Botley Road, Oxford. 

Sidney Hartley Bales, M.Sc., A.I.C., 338, High Road, Lee, S.E. 12. 

Hugh Findlay, F.I.C., 50, Both well Street, Glasgow. 

Mary Beatrice Ford, B.So., 9, Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 

George Philip Gibson, B.Sc., 136, Wilford Grove, Nottingham. 

Donald Bennett Huntingford, M.Sc., St. Paul’s School, Jalapahar, Darjeeling, 
India. 

Mary Evelyn Laing, M.Sc., 35, Henleaze Road, Bristol. 

Stephen Miall, 157, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 3. 

Victor Wallace Slater, B.Sc., 139, Ashburnham Road, Luton. 

Charles Arthur Waters, B.Sc., Bank House, Queen’s Avenue, Muswell Hill, 
N. 10. 

Edith Muriel Wliincop, M.Sc., 20, Eatington Road, Leyton, E. 10. 

Messrs. J. D. Pratt and J. N. Sugden were elected Scrutators, 
and a ballot for the election of Fellows was held. The following 
wdre subsequently declared elected as Fellows : 

William Bennett Adam, B.A. Katherine Hope Coward, M.Sc. 

George James Alexander, B.Sc. Ernost Cecil Craven. 

Donald Hatch Andrews, B.A. Augustine Malcolm Manhkram David, 

Arthur John Attwood, A.R.C.S. B.Sc. 

Kenneth Claudo Bailey, M.A. John Norman Dean, B.Sc*., A.I.C. 

Alfred Berthoud. James Cooper Duff, M.Sc., F.I.C. 

Ernest Alfred Blench. Allan Robert Earle, B.A. 

John Southwell Bousfield, A.R.C.S. Samuel Gray Fenton. 

Frederick Bradshaw, M.A., D.Sc. Phillip Marcus Fisk. 

Charles Crossley Mann Broughton, John Kenneth Giles, B.Sc. 

B*Sc. Thomas Graham. 

Harold Eugene Buckley, M.Sc. Albert Edward Gray. 

Robert Kenneth Callow, B.A., B.Sc. John Preedy Griffiths, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 
Joseph Cofman-Niooresti. Leslie Julius Harris, B.Sc. 

Alexander Coutie. Thomas Arthur Harrison. 

Leslie John Couzens. Leslie Frank Hewitt, B.Sc., A.I.C. 




Laurence Horton, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 
John Ingham. 

Clinton N. Laird, M.A. 

John Laker, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 

Wilfred Herbort Linnell, B.Sc., A.I.C 
Arthur D. Little. 

Joseph Kenneth Marsh, M.Sc. 
George Arnold Medley. 

Bamprasad Pitamberdas Mehta, M.A 
Herbert Frederick Miller, B.Sc., A.I.C 
Dhirendra Nath Mukerji, M.Sc. 
William Owen Murch, B.Sc. 

James Herbert Oliver, B.Sc. 

Thomas Workman Orr, A.I.C. 
William James Osborn. 

Jocelyn Patterson, M.Sc., Ph.D. 
Francis James Paxon, B.Sc., A.R.C.i 
Edward Arthur Perren. 

Edwin William Stanley Press. 
Edward Ebenezer Price. 

Frank Victor Raleigh, B.A., B.Sc. 
Tara Chand Rana, M.Sc. 


Helena Charlotte .Randall, B'.Sc. ( 
A.R.C.S. 

George Alan Redfem, B.A. 

Jerry Robertson. 

Edgar Sanders. 

John Baldwin Shoesmith, M.Sc. 
Hedley Archibald Slonpn, B.A., A.I.C. 
Andreas Smits. 

Douglas Rosebery Snellgrove, B.Sc. 
Arthur Roy Stark. 

Reginald Ernest Tebbit. 

John Smeath Thomas, D.Sc. 

John Thompson. 

Hubert William Thorp, B.Sc. 
Frederick Vincent Tideswell, M.Sc. 
Eric Wilfred Tong, B.Sc., A.R.C.S. 
Frederic Jenner Tritton, B.Sc. 

Paulo Lauro Vanderstichele, M.Sc. 
Stanley Douglas Weaver, A.R.C.S. 
Montague Williams, B.Sc. 

Thomas Arthur Williams. 

Harold Wood, B.Sc. 


The following papers were read : 

“ Spinacene : its oxidation and decomposition.” By A. Ch aston 
Chapman. 

“ Investigations on the dependence of rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. Part XIX. The rotatory and refractive dis¬ 
persion of rf-y-nonyl nitrite.” By R. H. Pickard and H. 
Hunter. 

“ Investigations on the dependence of rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. Part XX. The rotatory dispersive powers of 
oxygen compounds containing the secondary octyl radical.” 
By H. Hunter. 

“ Studies on hypophosphorous acid. Part V. Its reaction with 
silver nitrate.” By A. D. Mitchell. 

“ Communication from Drs. Hevesey and Koster concerning 
disparity between X-ray spectra of hafnium and the New 
Zealand element.” By Alexander Scott. 

“ The form of the vapour-pressure curve at high temperatures. 
Part II. The curve for sodium cyanide.” By C. K. Ingold. 

“ The properties of ammonium nitrate. Part V. The reciprocal 
salt-pair ammonium nitrate and potassium chloride.” By 
E. P. Pekman and H. L. Saunders. 

“ The morphine group. Part I. A discussion of the constitutional 
problem.” By J. M. Gulland and R. Robinson. 

“The morphine group. Part II. Thebainone, thebainol, and 
dihydrothebainone.” By J. M. Gulland and R. Robinson. 
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" A synthesis of pyrylium salts of anthocyanidin type. Part II.” 
By D. D. Pratt and R. Robinson. 


List of Papers received between January 19th and February 15th, 

1923: • 

“ Tesla-luminescence spectra. Part I. The apparatus and the 
spectrum of benzene.” By W. H. McVicker, J. K. Marsh, 
and A. W. Stewart. 

“ The formation of derivatives of oxalacetic acid from tartaric 
acid.” By F. D. Chattaway and G. D. Parkes. 

“ Derivatives of tetrahydrocarbazole. Part II.” By W. H. Perkin 
and S. G. P. Plant. 

“ Heterogeneous equilibria between the chlorides of calcium, 
magnesium, potassium, and their aqueous solutions.” By 
W. B. Lee and A. C. G. Egerton. 

“ The constitution of polysaccharides. Part VI. The molecular 
structure of cotton cellulose.” By J. C. Irvine and E. L. 
Hirst. 

“ Calculation of fundamental constants.” By E. F. Morris. 

“ Electrolysis of acetone solutions of potassium chloro- and tri¬ 
chromates.” By E. F. Morris. 

“ Spinacene : its oxidation and decomposition.” By A. Chaston 
Chapman. 

“ Isolation of the oxide of a new element.” By A. Scott. 

“ The chemistry of polycyclic structures in relation to their homo- 
cyclic unsaturated isomerides. Part IV. The simulation of 
benzenoid properties by the five-carbon intra-annular nucleus.” 
By C. K. Ingold, E. A. Seeley, and J. F. Thorpe, 

“The labile nature of the halogen atom in organic compounds. 
Part VIII. The action of hydrazine on the halogen derivatives 
of acetoacetic and benzoylacetic esters and benzoylacetone.” 
By A. K. Macbeth. 

“ The higher oxide of nickel.” By 0. R. Howell. 

“ Triethylene tri- and tetra-sulphides. Part III. The sulphones, 
sulphinic and sulphonic acids of the series. Extension of 
Stuffer’s law.” By Sir P. C. RAy. 

“ Dyes derived from thiodiphenylamine.” By B. K. Sen and S. 
Dutt. 

“ Dyes derived from carbazole. Part I.” By S. Dutt. 

“ The preparation and some reactions of bromopicrin.” By L. 
Hunter. 

“ The intermittent glow of phosphorus.” By K. R. K. Iyer. 
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“ The preparation of xylose from maize cobs.” By A. R. Ling 
and D. R. Nanji. 

“ The effect of pressure on the limits of inflammability of mixtures 
of the paraffin hydrocarbons with air.” By W. Payman and 
R. V. Wheeler. 

“ Inorganic complex salts. Part II. Erdmann’s salt and its deriv¬ 
atives.” By W. Thomas. 

“ The action of dimethyl sulphate on diphenylamine and on 
methyldiphenylamine.” By C. S. Gibson and D. C. Vining. 

“ Investigations on the dependence of rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. Part XIX. The rotatory and refractive dispersion 
of d-y-nonyl nitrite.” By R. H. Pickard and H. Hunter. 

“ Investigations on the dependence of rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. Part XX. The rotatory dispersive powers of 
oxygen compounds containing the secondary octyl radical.” 
By H. Hunter. 

“.Studies on hypophosphorous acid. Part V. Its reaction with 
silver nitrate.” By A. D. Mitchell. 

“ The jcatalytic decomposition of hydrogen peroxide solution by 
sugar carbon.” By J. B. Firth and F. S. Watson. 

“ Chloroiodoacetic acid.” By H. Crompton and K. M. Carter. 

“ On the calorific power of carbon compounds.” By D. 
Konovalov. 

“ The form of the vapour-pressure curve at high temperatures. 
Part II. The curve for sodium cyanide.” By C. K. Ingold. 

“ The properties of ammonium nitrate. Part V. The reciprocal 
salt-pair ammonium nitrate and potassium chloride,” By 
E. P. Perman and H. L. Saunders. 

“ The molecular refractions of chloro-, dichloro-, and chlorobrorao- 
acetates.” By P. L. Vanderstichele. 

“ On the conditions of reaction of hydrogen with sulphur.” By 
R. G. W. Nourish and E. K. Rideal. 

“ Photochemical reactions of the halogen hydrides.” By W. H, 
Rodebush and J. Nevyas. 

“ Studies of the glucosides. Part II. Arbutin.” By A. K. 
Macbeth and J. Mackey. 

“ The action of sulphur and sulphur compounds on the terpenes 
and the adaptation of the products of reaction for making 
a preparation of liquid gold for ceramic industry.” By 
P. P. Budnikoff and E. A. Shilov. 

“ Sur le yodure d’azote.” By C. Glugliotto. 

“ The combustion of complex gaseous mixtures. Part II. 
Mixtures of carbon monoxide and hydrogen with air.” By 
W. Payman and R. V. Wheeler. 



“ Bromo-derivatives of 4 - me th ylgly oxaline. ’ ’ By F. L. Pvmak 
and G. M. Timmis. 

“ The morphine group. Part I. A discussion of the constitutional 
problem.” * By J. M, Gulland and R. Robinson. 

“ The morphine group. Part II. Thebainone, thebainol, and 
dihydrothebainone. ,, By J. M. Gulland and R. Robinson, 

“A synthesis of pyrylium salts of anthocyanidin type. Part II.” 
By D. D. Pratt and R. Robinson. 

“ The bromination of glyoxaline-4-carboxyanilide.” By H. King 
and W. O. Murch. 

“ Phosphorous acid esters. The influence of the character of the 
groups R'R"R'" upon the stability of the molecular complexes 
R'R"R'"C-0PC1 2 and R'R"R'"C-OP(OH) 2 . Part I.” By 
D. R. Boyd and G. Chignell. 

“ Co-ordination compounds and the Bohr atom.’' By N. V. 
Sidgwick. 

“ Silver salvarsan.” By W. H. Gray. 

ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

The Annual General Meeting will take place on Thursday, 22nd 

March, 1923, at 4 p.m. when Sir James Walker will deliver his 

address entitled “ Symbols and Formulae.” 


ANNIVERSARY DINNER. 

The Anniversary Dinner will be held at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, 
on March 22nd, at 7 for 7.30 p.m., the day of the Annual General 
Meeting. The presence of ladies will be welcomed. 

Tickets, price 12$. 6 d. each (not including wine), can be obtained 
from the Assistant Secretary, to whom application should be made 
as soon as possible. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

I. Donations . 

Belaiew, Nicholas Timothy. Crystallisation of metals : being 
a course of advanced lectures in metallurgy. London [1923]. 
pp. 144. ill. 7 s. 6 d. net. (Reed. 22/1/23.) From the Author. 

Cross, Charles Frederick, and Dor6e, Charles. Researches 
on cellulose. IV (1910-1921) (Vol. IV of the series “Cross and 
Sevan ”). London 1922. pp. x f 254. ill. 15*. net. (Reed. 
1/2/23.) From the Authors. 
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Humming, Emile. Plastics and molded electrical insulation. 
New York 1923. pp. viii + 314. ill. $5 net. (Reed, 7/2/23.) 
From the Publishers : The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc. 
Hewitt, John Theodore. Synthetic colouring matters : dye¬ 
stuffs derived from pyridine, quinoline, acridine, and xanthene. 
London 1922. pp. xii + 406. 14s. net. (Reed. 15/1/23.) 

From the Author. 

Institute of Metals. Journal. Name-Subject index to Vols. 
I—XXV, 1909—1921. London 1922. pp. vi + 490. (Reference.) 

From the Institute. 

Kehrmann, Friedrich. Gesammeltc Abhandlungen. Vol. I. 
Leipzig 1922. pp. viii -f 203. (Reed. 27/1/23.) 

From the Publisher : Herr Georg Thiemc. 
Organic Syntheses : an annual publication of satisfactory 
methods for the preparation of organic chemicals. Vol. II, edited 
by James Bryant Con ant, Hans Thacher Clarke, Roger 
Adams, and Oliver Kamm. New York 1922. pp. viii + 100. ill. 
Is.’ M. net. (Reed. 5/2/23.) 

From the London Publishers : Messrs, Chapman & Hall. 
Spencer, James Frederick. Les metaux des terres rares. 
Translated by J. Daniel. Paris 1922. pp. x + 280. ill. (Reed. 
26/1/23.) From the Author. 

Waeser, Bruno. Die Luftstickstoffindustrie. Mit besonderer 
Berucksichtigung der Gewinnung von Ammoniak und Salpeter- 
saure. (Chem. Tech, in Einzeldarstellungen.) Leipzig 1922. pp. 
viii+ 586. ill. (Reed. 27/1/23.) 

From the Publisher : Herr Otto Spamer. 
Weyl, Theodor. [Editor.] Die Mcthoden der organischen 
Chemie. 2nd edition. Edited by Josef Houben. Vol. II. 
Leipzig 1922. pp. xxviii + 1115. ill. (Reed. 5/2/23.) 

From the Publisher : Herr Georg Thieme. 
Young Brewer's Monitor, The, comprising a luminous and 
scientific summary of that very ancient and important art; with 
a series of cautionary precepts for conducting, with peculiar economy 
and safety, the various critical operations of the brewery. London 
1824. pp. viii + 120. (Reed. 1/2/23.) 

From Dr. Alexander Scott. 
II. By Purchase. 

American Society for Testing Materials. A.S.T.M. Standards. 
Issued triennially. 1921. Philadelphia 1921. (Reference.) 

Bary, Paul. Le caoutchouc. Paris 1923. pp. vi + 256. 
iU. 29 /r. net. (Reed. 17/1/23.) 

Brock, A. St. H. Pyrotechnics : the history and art of firework 
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m aking . London 1922. pp. xvi + 198. ill. 25s. net. (. Reed . 
17/1/23.) 

Clayton, William. The theory of emulsions and emulsification. 
London 1923. pp. viii-f 160. ill. 9s. 6 d. net. (Reed. 17/1/23.) 

Eckel, Edwin Clarence. Cements, limes, and plasters : their 
materials, manufacture, and properties. 2nd edition. New York 
1922. pp. xxxii + 655. ill. 32s. 6 d. net. (Reed. 22/1/23.) 

Ehrmann, Edouard. Traite des matures colorantes organiques 
et de leurs diverses applications. Paris 1922. pp. xxiv + 016. 
63-75 fr. net. (Reed. 1 /2/23.) 

Freundlich, Herbert. Kapillarchemie : eine Darstellung der 
Chemie der Kolloide und verwandter Gebiete. 2nd edition. Leipzig 
1922. pp. xvi + 1182. ill. (Reed. 12/1/23.) 

Gibson, Charles Stanley. The chemistry of dental materials. 
London 1922. pp. 176. ill. 12s.6d.net. (Reed. 22/1/23.) 

Greenish, Henry George. The microscopical examination of 
foods and drugs. 3rd edition. London 1923. pp. xx + 386. 
ill. 18s. net. (Reed. 17/1/23.) 

Levy, Leonard. Gasworks recorders. London 1922. pp. 
xii + 246. ill. 35s. net. (Reed. 22/1/23.) 

Liddell, Donald M. [Editor.] Handbook of chemical engin¬ 
eering. 2 vols. New York 1922. pp. x + 518, vi, 519—1008. 
ill. 40s.net. 17/1/23.) 

Mulliken, Samuel Parsons. A method for the identification 
of pure organic compounds by a systematic analytical procedure 
based on physical properties and chemical reactions. Vols. I, II, 
and IV. New York 1904—1922. pp. xii + 264, x + 328, viii + 
238. ill. 80s.net. (Reed. 25/1/23.) 

Noyes, Arthur Amos, and Sherrill, Miles Standish. An 
advanced course of instruction in chemical principles. New York 
1922. pp. xviii + 310. ill. 18s.net. (Reed. 27/1/23.) 

Pasteur, Louis. CEuvres. Collected by Pasteur Vallery- 
Radot. Vols. I and II. Paris 1922. pp. x + 480, viii + 664. 
ill. 115 fr. net. (Reed. 1/2/23.) 

Underhill, Frank Pell. The lethal war gases : physiology 
and experimental treatment. An investigation by the section on 
intermediary metabolism of the medical division of the chemical 
warfare service at Yale University. New Haven 1920. pp. xiv + 
310. ill. 75s. net. (Reed. 2/2/23.) 

III. Pamphlets. 

Association of British Chemical Manufacturers and British 
Chemical Plant Manufacturers’ Association. Joint Research 
Committee on Chemical Plant . Report of sub-committee for stan¬ 
dardisation of filter-press plates. London [1922]. pp. 15. ill. 



PROCEEDINGS 


OP THIS 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, March 1st, 1923, at 
8 p.m., Professor H. B. Dixon, C.B.E., F.R.S., Past-President, 
in the Chair. 

It was announced that the Society had lost, through death, Mr. 
Frank Hughes, who was elected on Feb. 15th, 1894. 

The, following List of Nominations for vacant places on the 
Council was read from the Chair: 

President. —W. P. Wynne. 

Vice-Presidents who have filled the office of President (two 
vacancies). —Sir William J. Pope; Sir James Walker. 

Vice-Presidents who have not filled the office of President (three 
vacancies). —J. T. Hewitt; G. T. Morgan; J. M. Thomson. 
Treasurer. —J. F. Thorpe. 

Ordinary Members of Council: (a) Town Members, that is, those 
resident within 50 miles of Charing Cross (three vacancies).— 
C. K. Ingold; G. W. Monier-Williams; J. Reilly. (6) Country 
Members, that is, those resident beyond 50 miles from Charing 
Cross (three vacancies).—E. F. Armstrong, W. N. Haworth; H. 
McCombie. 

Messrs. G. J. Alexander, E. A. Blench, P. M. Fisk, W. 0. Murch, 
R. E. Tebbit, W. Thomas, F. J. Tritton, and M. Williams were 
formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical Society. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Joseph Arthur Baume, 21, Watcombe Circus, Carrington, Nottingham. 
Thomas Vincent Blake, 208, Albany Road, Cardiff. 

Joseph Brown, 24, Riversdale Terrace, Sunderland. 

Basil Elmsley Coke, O.B.E., B.A., Array and Navy Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 1. 
Gordon William Dorrell, B.Sc., 1, Niederwald Road, Sydenham, S.E. 20. 
Willis Alexander Gibbons, A.M., Ph.D., 561, West 58th Street, New York. 
John Thomas Holden, B.Sc., 123, Percy Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 12. 
Robert Barry Johns, 30, Chapel Road, Northenden, Manchester. 
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William Hugh Jones, B.Sc., Victoria Villa, Burgess Tower, Denbigh* 

Narain Das Kehar, B.Sc., Rupar District, Amballa, India. 

Wilfrid Leslie Lamb, M.A., St. Laurence College, Ramsgate. 

Arthur Milnes Morley, M.Sc.Tech., A.I.C., 158, Oldham Road, Miles Platting, 
Manchester. 

Kanwal Nain, c/o S. M. A. Shah, Esq., Royal Veterinary College, Camden 
Town, N.W. 1. 

Charles Ashe Pelley, Burton Garth, Courtland Road, Paignton. 

Albert Rose, 4, Moorland View, Higher Eldwick, Yorks. 

Sidney Walter Saunders, B.Sc., 139, Riverdale Road, Erith. 

Christopher Caiger Smith, B.Sc., The Ferns, Eversley Crescent, Isleworth. 
Daniel Whitehead Steuart, B.Sc., Melrose, Uxbridge Road, Southall. 

Allan Miles Ward, B.Sc., The Croft Cottage, Bridge Street, Walton-on- 
Thames. 

Edward Johnson Wayne, 20, Cowper Street, Leeds. 

Mahomed Yacob, M.B., B.S., c/o S. M. A. Sfiah, Esq., Royal Veterinary 
College, Camden Town, N.W. 1. 

Miss F. M. G. Micklethwait and Dr. M. A. Whiteley were appointed 
Scrutators, and a ballot for the election of Honorary FellowB was 
held. The following were subsequently declared duly elected as 
Honorary Fellows: Bohuslav Brauner, Ernst Cohen, Gilbert 
Newton Lewis, Charles Moureu, Am6 Pictet, Theodor Svedberg. 

The following papers were read : 

“ Co-ordination compounds and the Bohr atom.’* By N. V. Sidg- 

WICK. 

“ Silver salvarsan.” By W. H. Gray. 

“ On the propagation of the explosion-wave. Part I. Hydrogen 
and carbon monoxide mixtures.’* By H. B. Dixon and N. S. 
Walls. 

u The molecular configuration of polynuclear aromatic compounds. 
Part II. 4:6: 4'-Trinitrodiphenic acid and its resolution into 
optically active components.” By G. H. Christie and J. 
Kenner. 

“ Physostigmine. Part I. Alkylation products of eseroline.” 
By G. Barger and E. Stedman. 

Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, March 15th, 1923, at 8 p.m., 
Prof. T. M. Lowry, C.B.E., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

It was announced that the Society had lost, through death, the 
following Honorary Fellow: 

Elected. Died. 

Johannes Diderik van der Waals . Jan. 20th, 1898. March 8th. 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society: D. A. Hoffert, F. J. Paxon, and S. D. Weaver. 
Certificates were read for the first time in favour of: 
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Jyoti Prokaah Bose, M.B., 25, Mohendra Bose Lane, Shambazar, Calcutta. 

John Dexter, B.A., B.Sc., King’s College, Cambridge. 

Kbwaja Habib Hassan, B.Sc., B.Sc.Agric., Industrial Laboratory, Hyderabad, 
Deccan, India. 

Ernest Avery Roff, B.Sc., Roseville, St. Margaret’s, Twickenham. 

Eugene Rothstein, 8, Woodchurch Road, N.W. 6. 

Norman Frederick Wattorson, B.Sc., A.I.C., Constitution Hill, Wellington, 
Salop. 

The following papers were read : 

“ The oxime of mesoxamide (/sonitrosomalonamidc) and some 
allied compounds. Part III. Bing formation in the tetra- 
substituted series.” By E. H. Usherwood and M. A. 
Whiteley. 

“The preparation and stability of cuprous nitrate and other 
cuprous salts in the presence of nitriles.” By H. H. Morgan. 

“ The interaction of hydrogen sulphide, thiocyanogen, and 
thiocyanic acid with unsaturated compounds.” By F. 
Challenger, A. L. Smith, and F. J. Paton. 

“ The polarity of double bonds.” By T. M. Lowry. 

“ A direct synthesis of certain xanthylium derivatives.” By 
D. D. Pratt and R. Robinson. 

BAEYER MEMORIAL LECTURE. 

The Baeyer Memorial Lecture will be delivered by Professor 

W. H. Perkin, LL.D., F.R.S., in the Lecture Hall of the Institution 

of Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, on Thursday, 

May 10th, 1923, at 8 p.m. 


List of papers received between February 16th and March 16th, 
1923: 

“ On the propagation of the explosion-wave. Part I. Hydrogen 
and carbon monoxide mixtures.” By H. B. Dixon and N. S. 
Walls. 

“ Absorption of light by some acids and their salt solutions; a 
new method of determining extinction-coefficient in the ultra¬ 
violet.” By J. C. Ghosh. 

“ Condensation of fluorenone with phenols.” By B. K. Sen and 
S. Dutt. 

“ The oxidation of triethylene tetrasulphide with potassium per¬ 
manganate.” By P. C. RAy. 

“ The nitro-derivatives of wi-cresol.” By G. P. Gibson. 

“ The application of the Hofmann reaction to substituted carb- 
amides.” By G. R. Elliott. 
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“ The molecular configuration of polynuclear aromatic compounds. 
Part II. 4:6:4 , -Trinitrodiphenic acid and its resolution into 
optically active components.” By G. H. Christie and J. 
Kenner. 

“ Reactions of thiosemicarbazones. Part II. Action of esters of 
a-halogenated acids.” By F. J. Wilson and R. Burns. 

“ The ignition of mixtures of hydrogen and oxygen by sudden 
compression.” By H. T. Tizard. 

“ The oxime of mesoxamide (tsonitrosomalonamide) and some 
allied compounds. Part III. Ring formation in the tetra- 
substituted series.” By E. H. Usherwood and M. A. 
Whiteley. 

“ Physostigmine. Part I. Alkylation products of eseroline.” By 
G. Barger and E. Stedman. 

“ The preparation and stability of cuprous nitrate and other cuprous 
salts, in the presence of nitriles.” By H. H. Morgan. 

“ The oxidising properties of sulphur dioxide. Part IV. Molyb¬ 
denum sulphates.” By W. Wardlaw and N. D. Sylvester. 

“ Synthesis of 1 :2-dimethyl-4-hydroxyanthraquinone.” By A. 
Fairbourne and J. M. Gauntlett. 

“ The interaction of hydrogen sulphide, thiocyanogen, and 
thiocyanic acid with unsaturated compounds.” By F. 
Challenger, A. L. Smith, and F. J. Paton. 

“ The polarity of double bonds.” By T. M. Lowry. 

“ Organo-derivatives of thallium. Part VI. Compounds of the 
type R 2 T1X.” By A. E. Goddard. 

“ Studies on the dolomite system. Part I. The nature of the 
substance dolomite.” By A. E. Mitchell. 

“ Studies in organic compounds containing sulphur. Part I. 
The effect on general absorption due to the valency and mode 
of linkage of the sulphur atom.” By D. T. Gibson, H. Graham, 
and J. Reid. 

“ The influence of nitro-groups on the reactivity of substituents in 
the benzene nucleus. Part VII. Reactions of 2:5- and 
4 :5-dinitro-m-xylenes.” By K. Ibbotson and J. Kenner. 

“ A direct synthesis of certain xanthylium derivatives.” By 
D. D. Pratt and R. Robinson. 

“ The isomerism of the crotonic and the P-chloro-crotonic acids.” 
By F. H. McDowall. 

“ The velocity of reaction in mixed solvents. Part V. a . The 
velocity of formation of quaternary ammonium salts, b. The 
study of an intramolecular change.” By J. Dexter, H. 
McCombie, and H. A. Scarborough. 

“The chemistry of the three-carbon system. Part I. The in- 
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fluenoe of the cyclohexane ring on the ap-py-change.” By 
S. F. Birch, G. A. R. Kon, and W. S. G. P. Norris. 

" Imino-aryl ethers. Part II. The thermal decomposition of 
if-arylaryliminoaryl ether hydrochlorides. ,, By A. W. 
Chapman. 

“ The Tesla-luminescence of compounds. Part II. The effect of 
varying temperature and pressure on the benzene spectrum.” 
By W. H. MoVicker and J. K. Marsh. 

“ The fluorescence spectrum of benzene vapour.” By W. H. 
MoVicker and J. K. Marsh. 

“ Dyes derived from phenanthraquinone. Part II. Phenanthra- 
imidazoles. ,, By A. C. Sircar and G. C. Sircar. 

“ Studies on thallium compounds. Part II. The reduction of 
thallic compounds with ferrous sulphate and with sodium 
arsenite.” By A. J. Berry. 

“ The photochemistry of unstable substances.’* By E. J. Bowen. 

‘‘ The labile nature of the halogen atom in organic compounds. 
Part IX. The electrical conductivities and the ^reduction of 
derivatives of nitroform.” By T. Henderson, E. L. Hirst, 
and A. K. Macbeth. 

“The molecular configurations of polynuclear aromatic com¬ 
pounds. Part III. 3:5:3': 5'-Diphenyl tetracarboxylio 
acid.” By H. Burton and J. Kenner. 

“ The viscosity of some cellulose acetate solutions.” By E. W. J. 
Mardles. 


CERTIFICATES OF CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION AT 
THE BALLOT TO BE HELD AT THE ORDINARY 
SCIENTIFIC MEETING ON THURSDAY, MAY 3rd, 1923. 


N.B.—The names of those who sign from “ General Knowledge ” 
are printed in italics . 

Aogarwal, Kundan Lal, 93, Botley Road, Oxford. Indian. Student. 
Passed the M.Sc. exams, of the Punjab University in 1922, standing first 
in the Province, getting a 1st Class. Acted as a student demonstrator in 
Chemistry to the B.Sc. class for two years at the Forman Christian College, 
Lahore (India), (i Signed by) Vidya Sagar Puri, Hubert T. S. Britton, Alan 
Newton Campbell. 

Bales, Sidney Hartley, 338, High Road, Lee, S.E. 12. British. 
Chemist. M.Se. (Leeds). Associate Institute of Chemistry. Nearly seven 
years' analytical and experimental investigation work in Directorate of 
Chemical Inspection, Royal Arsenal, Woolwich (present post). Principal 
author of “Note on Hydrolysis of 33 '-Dichlorodiethyl Sulphide (Trans, 9 
Oct. 1922). (Signed by) A. Vincent Elsden, W. L. Baillie, Alex. J. Boyd, 
E. Francis Smith. 



Baums, Joseph Arthur, 21, Watcombe Circus, Carrington, Nottingham. 
Dyestuff and Chemical Merchant. Student at Nottingham University 
College, studying Organic and Inorganic Chemistry, and also Dyeing and 
Bleaching. (Signed by) F. S. Kipping, F. C. Laxton, S. J. Pentecost. 

Blake, Thomas Vincent, 208, Albany Road, Cardiff. English. Industrial 
Chemist (Gas Works) to Cardiff Gas Light & Coke Company. 6 years 
Chief Chemist at Leicester Gas Works. 4 years Chief Chemist at Cardiff 
Gas Works. Full technological certificates in both Gas Engineering and 
Gas Supply (1921-22) with Inorg. and Organic Chemistry and Building 
Construction as qualifying subjects. (Signed by) D. Owen Davies, Harold 
M. Royle, J. H. Canning. 

Bose, Jyoti Prokash, M.B., 25, Mohendra Bose Lane, Shambazar, 
Calcutta, India. Indian, Bengali. Research Scholar on Diabetes, School 
of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene, Calcutta. (1) Bachelor of Medicine, 
Calcutta University, 1919. (2) Gold medallist in chemistry and physics of 

the Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science, 1913. (3) Post¬ 

graduate worker in Analytical Chemistry, Chemical Laboratory, Medical 
College, Calcutta, 1920. (4) Post-graduate worker in Bio-chemistry with 

special reference to research work on Diabetes at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
London, 1921-1922. (5) Author of a new colorimetric method for quantit¬ 

ative determination of sugar in normal urine (in collaboration with Dr. 
Mackenzie Wallis, of Bart.’s, London). (6) Author of the following papers : 
(a) “ Glycosuria in Pregnancy ” (jointly with Dr. Mackenzie Wallis of Bart.’s), 
Journal of Obstetrics and Gynaecology of the British Empire, Vol. 29, 
slimmer, 1922. (6) “ General Review on Diabetes,” Indian Journal of 

Medicine, January 1923. (c) “ Glucose Tolerance Tests and their Inter¬ 

pretations,” read at the Science Congress, January 1923. (Signed by) 
Chuni Lai Bose, Sudhamoy Ghosh, Beni Madhub Chakravarti. 

Boys, Frank Arthur, 197, St. James’ Road, Croydon. British. 
Pharmacist. Reason for desiring admission : To keep in touch with the 
developments of chemistry, and to have the use of the Society’s Library. 
(Signed by) Reginald C. Bickmore, F. W. MacMahon, Fredk. G. W. Knapman. 

Brown, Joseph, 24, Riversdale Terrace, Sunderland. Final Honours 
student in Chemistry at Armstrong College, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Have 
studied Chemistry at Armstrong College for three years as an Honours 
student. (Signed by) W. N. Haworth, G. C. Leitch, H. V. A. Briscoe. 

Burtles, Richard, 1, Romanby Place, 286, Wellington Rd. North, 
Heaton Chapel, Stockport. British. Research Chemist (student). M.Sc.Tech. 
(Manchester). Studying for degree of Ph.D. Eighteen months’ research 
at Manchester College of Technology. Joint author with Professor 
Pyman of a paper on “ Tautomerism of Amidines ” about to be published 
in the Transactions . (Signed by) Frank Lee Pyman, Edmund Knecht, 
John K. Wood. 

Coke, Basil Elmsley, O.B.E., Order of St. Suva, Army and Navy Club, 
Pall Mall, London, S.W. 1. English. Major, Royal Engineers (retd.). 
B.A. (Hons.) Cantab. Pt. I. Natural Sciences Tripos (Physics, Chemistry, 
Geology). (Signed by) Hamilton McCombie, Harold A. Scarborough, A. E. 
Cashmore. 

Coppen, Ernest Alfred, “ Exmoor,” 137, Hambrough Road, Southall, 
Middx. British. Lecture Assistant, Imperial College of Science (Chemistry 
Dept.). Solar Physic Dept. (Sir Norman Lockyer), 1884-1890. Chemistry 
Dept., R.C.S., 1890* to date. (Signed by) H. B. Baker, Jocelyn Thorpe, 
James C. Philip. 



Davies, William Everard, 51, Lancaster Gate, W. 2. Welsh. Chemical 
Engineer and Chemist. (1) Student: Demonstrator, Chemical Dept., South 
Wales and Mon. School of Mines, Treforest, Glam., 3 yrs. (2) Chief Chemist, 
Lewis Merthyr Consolidated Collieries, Ltd., Trehafod, for Mine and Coke- 
oven Chemistry, 2 yrs. (3) Research Chemist and Inventor and Patentee 
of the Evorard Davies System of Fuel Distillation, embracing Gas-works 
Carbonisation and Gasification Plant, Coke-ovens, and Low Temperature 
Plant. Articles re same recently appeared in Gas Journal, World, and Iron 
and Coal Trades Review, etc. Patents secured: 127940; 131105; 136880; 
165825; 143602, etc. {Signed by) Jenkyn A. Griffiths, Stephen N. Welling¬ 
ton, David Brownlie. 

Dexter, John, King’s College, Cambridge. English. Research Student. 
B.A. (Cambridge, 1st Cl. Hons., Nat. Sci. Tripos, Part II). B.Sc. (London, 
1st Cl. Hons., Chemistry). (Signed by) Hamilton McCombie, Harold A. 
Scarborough, A. E. Cashmoro. 

Dobson, Hildyard John Eglinton, 44, Harold Road, Upper Norwood, 
S.E. 19. English. Post-graduate Research Student and Student Demon¬ 
strator at University College, Gower St., London, in the Department of 
Chemistry. (Signed by) J. N. Collio, Irvine Masson, F. G. Donnan. 

Donald, Maxwell Bruce, Royal College of Science, London, S.W. 7. 
British. Demonstrator at the Royal College of Science, London. A.R.C.S.. 
1921 (Chemistry). A.I.C., M.S. (M.I.T.), 1922. Chemical engineering 

practice. (Signed by) Arthur A. Eldridge, H. J. T. Ellingham, R. S. Colbome. 

Dorrell, Gordon William, 1, Niederwald Rd., Sydenham, S.E. 26. 
British. Post-graduate. Chemistry Research at University College, London. 
B.Sc. (Hons., Lond.), 1st Class in Chem., 1922. (Signed by) W. E. Gamer, 
Thomas Iredale, Allan E. Mitchell. 

Evans, Robert George, 264, Bolton Road, Ashton-in-Makerfield, Wigan. 
Welsh. Mining Engineer. London University Matriculation, Sept. 1919. 
Assoc. Institute of Mining Engineers and the Manchester Geological and 
Mining Society. 3 years full-time course at Wigan Technical College, where 
Chemistry and the Chemistry of Fuels was taken up to London University 
B.Sc. standard. Desirous of keeping in touch with the developments of 
Chemistry so that I may continue to assist with chemical operations required 
in the mine. (Signed by) E. B. Naylor, Wilfred Harrison, Charles R. Gardner. 

Findlay, Hugh, 50, Bothwell Street, Glasgow. British. Consulting 
Chemist to Messrs. J. and P. Coats, Ltd., Glasgow. Fellow of the 
Institute of Chemistry. 30 years’ experience in textile chemistry as 
Chemist, Works Manager, Research Chemist, and Consultant. (Signed by) 
F. J. Wilson, John A. Cranston, A. D. Gardiner, F. W. Harris. 

Ford, Mary Beatrice, 9, Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 3. British 
Student. B.Sc. degree, London, 1915. Two years employment as temporary 
chemical assistant in the Government Laboratory, London. Since then I 
have spent two years in study in America and am at present engaged in 
research at the Birkbeck College. (Signed by) Geo. Stubbs, Eileen M. 
Chatt, Wm. W. Myddleton. 

Gibbons, Willis Alexander, 561, West 58th Street, New York, U.S.A. 
American. In charge of Chemical Research Department, U.S. Rubber 
Company, General Laboratories. A.M., Ph.D., Assistant in Chemistry and 
Graduate Student, Cornell University, 1910-1912. Graduate Student, 
Columbia University, 1913-1914. Author or joint-author of various articles 
on Inorganic and Physical Chemistry and on the vulcanization of rubber. 
Patentee of various processes in connection with the manufacture of rubber 
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goods. Assistant Military Attach^, American Embassy, London, 1917— 
1918. Captain, Ordnance Department, U.S. Army. Chief of the Loading 
Branch Artillery Ammunition Division, Ordnance Department, 1918-1919. 
(Signed by) Wilder D. Bancroft, T. Martin Lowry, William J. Pope, Robert 
Robertson, R. C. Farmer. 

Gibson, George Philip, 136, Wilford Grove, Nottingham. British. 
Research Student. Student, Univ. College, Nottm., 1919 onwards. B.Sc. 
(Lond.), 1921, 2nd Class Hons. Chem. (Signed by) F. Stanley Kipping, 
E. B. R. Prideaux, B. D. Shaw. 

Hassan, Khwaja Habib, Hyderabad, Deccan, India (Industrial Labor¬ 
atory). Indian. Chemist. Bachelor of Agriculture (India). Bachelor of 
Science, Leeds University. Two contributions to the Journal of Leather 
Trades Assocn. on Indian Vegetable Tannins and Effect of Acids on Tan 
Solution. (Signed by) J. B. Cohen, W. Lowson, Arthur Smithells, P. K. 
Dutt. 

Hele, Thomas Shirley, Emmanuel College, Cambridge. British. 
Lecturer in Biochemistry, University of Cambridge. Fellow of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge. Papers on Metabolism in Journal of Physiology. 
(Signed by) F. G, Hopkins, W. H. Hurtley, Marjory Stephenson. 

Holden, John Thomas, 123, Percy Rd., Shepherds Bush, W. 12. British. 
Assistant Chemist to the British Launderers Research Association. B.Sc. 
(Lond.). In order to keep in touch with recent developments of Chemistry, 
and to use the Library. (Signed by) R. G. Parker, Harold Hunter, E. C. 
Edgar. 

Hunter, Robert Fergus, 7, St. Mary’s Rd., Canonbury, N. 1. British. 
Student of Chemistry at the Royal College of Science. Intermediate B.Sc., 
Honours. Studying for B.Sc. Honours and A.R.C.Sc., to be followed by 
Ph.D. (Signed by) H. B. Baker, P. C. Bull, H. F. Harwood. 

Huntongford, Donald Bennett, St. Paul’s School, Jalapahar, Dar¬ 
jeeling, India. Student, East London College, Oct. 1916-Oct. 1919. 
Graduated with 2nd Class Hons., Oct. 1919. Lecturer and Demonstrator, 
East London College, Oct. 1919-Jan. 1923. Admitted as Associate of 
the Institute of Chemistry, Nov. 1922. Passed M.Sc. Degree, Jan. 1923. 
Royal Microscopical Society’s Journal, “ Reduction of Osmic Acid by 
Lipoids,” Nov. 1920, and Journal, Chemical Society, “ Dissociation Pressures of 
Salt Hydrates ” (in collaboration with Prof. J. R. Partington), Jan. 1923. 
(Signed by) J. R. Partington, F. W. Bury, Eustace E. Turner, W. H. Patterson, 
J. H. Coste, F. G. Pope. 

Jackson, Joseph Gilbert, 33, Crescent Rd., Sheffield. British. Research 
Student, Sheffield University. B.Sc. (1st Class Hons.) (Sheffield). Engaged 
in Research in Organic Chemistry at Sheffield University. (Signed by) 
W. P. Wynne, J. Kenner, Cecil H. Desch, M. A. Whiteley, James C. Philip. 

Johns, Robert Barry, 36, Chapel Road, Northenden, near Manchester. 
British. Relief Manager and Chemist of Essence and Chemical Depts., 
Merchant Taylors’ School, Great Crosby, near Liverpool. Complete course 
in Chemistry, chiefly organic, extending over fully five years. With Messrs. 
C. W. Field, Ltd., Liverpool, for 7 years as technical representative for 
essences, flavours, drugs, etc. With Messrs. Bratby and Hinchliffe, Ltd., 
from 1913 to date as technical representative for ditto, also for 1 year as 
Assistant Chemist. Wish to join Chemical Society in order to keep abreast 
of modem advances in organic Chemistry through the publications of the 
Society. (Signed by) W. MoHutchison, Andrew S. Matchett, R. T. Thomson. 
Jones, William Hugh, Victoria Villa, Burgess Tower, Denbigh (165, 
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Ramsay Rd., Forest Gate, London, E. 7). British. Teaeher (L.G.C. School). 
B.Sc. (Hons.) (Wales), 1921, University College of North Wales, Bangor. 
Inter. Science (1914-1915), University College of North Wales, Bangor. 
Final and Honours (1919[Apl.]-1921), University College of North Wales, 
Bangor. 3rd Class at Honours in Chemistry. (Signed by) Kennedy J. P. 
Orton, G. W. Robinson, H. B. Watson. 

Kehar, Narain Das, B.Sc., Rupar Dist., Amballa (Punjab). Hindu 
(non-Brahmin). Consulting chemist to the “ Punjab Modem Shellac Works,” 
Balarampur Dist., Manbhum (B.N. Ry.). I carried out special research 
work on “ Soap Manufacture ” during the last two years, submitted thesis 
on the subject, and won the University scholarship. At present carrying 
on experiments on Lao dye, Lac cultivation, and its manufacture. 
(Signed by) Edwin Theodore Dean, N. A. Yajnik, S. R. Khosla. 

Laing, Mary Evelyn, 35, Henleaze Road, Bristol. Research Assistant 
in Physical Chemistry at the University of Bristol. M.So., Bristol, 1919. 
Publications in Trans . Chem. Soc ., 1918, 113, 435; 1919, 115, 1280; 1920, 
117, 1506; 1921, 119, 1671; 1922, 121, 621. (Signed by) F. Francis, J. W. 
McBain, M. Taylor. 

Lamb, Wilfrid Leslie, St. Laurence College, Ramsgate. British. Senior 
Chemistry Master. Open exhibitioner in Natural Science, Christ Church, 
Oxford, 1911. M.A. Head of Routine Laboratory, H.M. Factory, T.N.T. 
explosive, 1915-16. R.E. (Water Filtration), Mesopotamia, 1917-19. 
2nd chemistry master, Oundle School, 1919-20. Senior chemistry master, 
St. Ladrence College, Ramsgate, 1920-. (Signed by) H. B. Baker, Humphrey 
Paget, W. H. Gray. 

Lawson, Wilfrid, 15, Barrington Road, Sefton Park, Liverpool. British. 
Research Chemist at the Bland-Sutton Institute of Pathology, the Middlesex 
Hospital, W. 1. M.Sc., School of Chemistry, Liverpool University, 1919 
(B.Sc., Hons., 1917). A.I.C., June 1919. Research assistant to Professor 
R. Robinson, D.Sc., F.R.S., Jan. 1920-Oct. 1921. (Signed by) E. C. C. 
Baly, Herbert H. Froysell, William Doran, F. C. Guthrie. 

Miall, Stephen, 157, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 3. British. 
Director of a public company; formerly studied Chemistry at the Yorkshire 
College, Leeds. (Signed by) Henry E. Armstrong, William J. Pope, James C. 
Philip. 

Mobley, Arthur Milnes, 158, Oldham Road, Miles Platting, Manchester. 
British. Demonstrator in Chemical Technology, College of Technology, 
Manchester. B.Sc.Tech. (Honours division), 1920. Research in physical 
chemistry, leading up to M.So.Tech. (1922). Associate of the Institute of 
Chemistry (1922). Joint author with Dr. J. K. Wood of the two following 
papers read before the Manchester Section of the Society of Dyers and Colourists 
on Jan. 19th, 1923 : (1) “ The Behaviour of Titanio Acid towards Dyestuffs ”; 
(2) “ The Behaviour of Stannic Acid towards Dyestuffs.” (Signed by) Frank 
Lee Pyman, John K. Wood, F. M. Rowe. 

Nain, Kanwal, Kashmir. Indian. Chemical Examiner and Bacterio¬ 
logist to Govt., Kashmir. L.M.S., Punjab, D.T.M. and H., London, D.P.H., 
London. Fellow of the Royal Society of Tropical Medicine and Hygiene. 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of Publio Health. Has worked as chemical 
examiner for the last twelve years. (Signed by) V. S. Puri, H. C. Cocks, 
R. G. Franklin. 

Pblley, Charles Ashe, Burton Garth, Courtland Road, Paignton. 
British. Assistant Engineer and Chemist, Paignton Gas Company. Studied 
ohemistry (practical and theoretical), Royal Albert Memorial College, Exeter, 
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under Prof. W. H. Lewis, M.A., F.I.C. 17 years* experience gasworks 
chemistry. Desirous of joining Society in order to keep in touoh with 
chemical developments. ( Signed by) G. W. Slatter, C. D. Birks, Ernest 
Quant, B. A, Burrell . 

Punter, Bonald Arthur, The Kraal, Bishop’s Stortford. British* 
Chemist with Messrs. Nobel Industries, Ltd. B.Sc. (London). A.I.C. 
Eleven years with Nobels and the Ministry of Munitions (Department of 
Explosives Supply) on the manufacture and development of the explosives 
and allied chemicals. “ The Application of Besearches on the viscosity 
of Cotton Cellulose in Industry/* published in the Journal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, 1920. (Signed by) Wm. Macnab, Bobert Bobertson, 
W. H. Gibson. 

Boff, Ernest Avery, Boseville, St. Margarets-on-Thamos. British* 
Chemist. Student, Battersea Polytechnic, 1913-17. B.Sc. Hons. (London)' 
1917. Assistant chemist to Messrs. Thomas Tyrer & Co., Stratford, E. 
1917-18. Chief analytical chemist to the above-namod firm since 1918. 
(Signed by) Thos. Tucker, F. G. Mann, J. L. White. 

Bose, Albert, 4, Moorland View, Highor Eldwick, nr. Bingley, Yorks. 
English. Chemist-in-charge of laboratory of works manufacturing heavy 
chemicals. 11 years assistant chemist in a works at St. Helens and 7 years 
chemist-in-charge of laboratories at works in Kilwinning (Ayrshire), Man¬ 
chester, and Bradford (Yorks). Author of : “ Process for manufacture of a 
magnesium oxy-chlorido cement as a binding material in the manufacture 
of emery wheels, in competition with the German wheel ”; “A method of 
burning kelp to produce the maximum amount of soluble potash and iodine 
salts”; “An improvement in the process of manufacture of caustic soda 
solution from soda-ash and lime, effecting a largo saving in steam consump • 
tion.” (Signed by) J. Alexander Beddie, F. W. Bichardson, A. JaffA 

Bothstein, Eugene, 8, Woodchurch Boad, London, N.W. 6. British. 
Student. Third year undergraduate at the Imporial College of Science and 
Technology in chemistry. (Signed by) H. B. Baker, James C. Philip, H. F. 
Harwood. 

Saunders, Sidney Walter, 139, Biverdale Boad, Erith, Kent. British. 
Besearch student at University College, London. B.Sc. (Lond.). 1st class 
Hons. Chem., 1922. (Signed by) W. E. Gamer, F. G. Donnan, O. L. Brady. 

Slater, Victor Wallace, 139, Ashbumham Boad, Luton. British. 
Chemist. B.Sc. (London). Asst, chief chemist, Messrs. B. Laporte, Ltd., 
Luton. (Signed by) B. Barclay Craig, J. de Carle Smith, W. D. Scouller, 
B. Tennant. 

Smith, Christopher Caiger, The Ferns, Eversley Crescent, Isleworth, 
Middlesex. British. Besearch Student at University College, London. 
B.Sc. (London). 1st Class Hons., 1922. (Signed by) F. G. Donnan, O. L. 
Brady, W. E. Garner. 

Steuart, Daniel Whitehead, “ Melrose,” Uxbridge Road, Southall. 
Scots. Biological Chemist. B.Sc. (Agric. Edin.), 1911. Besearch assistant, 
Agric. Chem. Dept., Leeds University, 1911-14. Teacher of Agric. Chem. 
and Dairy Bacteriology, University College, Cardiff, 1914-17. Biological 
chemist, Maypole Works, Southall, 1917—. (Signed by) D. B. Steuart, 
Alexander Lauder, G. Van B. Gilmour. 

Sunderland, John, 70, Thorabury Drive, Bradford. British. Assistant 
Master, Hanson Sec. School, Bradford. Chemistry Master, Truro College, 
1912-15. Chemistry Master, Yeadon and Guiseley Sec. School, 1915-18 
(except for war service, 1J years). Chemistry Master, Hanson Sec. Boys* 
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School, 1918—. B.Sc., London. (Signed by) T. M. Lowry, C. E. Womersley, 
R. S. Cahill. 

Turley, Harold George, 150, Clonmore St., Southfields, S.W. 18. 
English. Research Student. Student in chemistry for 4 years. B.So. 
(Lond.), 1st Class in Honours Chemistry. I desire through the Society’s 
publications and meetings to keep in touch with modern thought and 
development in chemistry. (Signed by) Robert H. Pickard, J. L. White, 
J. Kenyon. 

Ward, Allan Miles, The Croft Cottage, Bridge St., Walton-on-Thames. 
British. Graduated B.Sc. (London), 1922, with 1st Class Honours in 
Chemistry. Now engaged on research course at Birkbeck College. (Signed 
by) George Senter, F. Barrow, F. B. Thole. 

Waters, Charles Arthur, Bank House, Queen’s Avenue, Muswell Hill, 

N. 10. British. Industrial Chemist. B.Sc., 3rd Class Honours in Chemistry, 
London. I apply for election so that I may keep in touch with the latest 
developments of chemistry. (Signed by) Irvine Masson, Henry Terrey, 

O. L. Brady. 

WATTER80N, Norman Frederick, Constitution Hill, Wellington, Salop. 
British. Chemistry Master, Wrekin College, Wellington, Salop. (1) B.Sc. 
(Lond.). A.I.C. (2) Chemist at H.M. Explosive Factory, Oldbury, July 
1915 to Jan. 1919. (3) Chemistry Master, Wrekin College, Jan. 1919 to 

present. (Signed by) Frank E. Thompson, G. D. Elsdon, P. J. Lycett. 

Wayne, Edward Johnson, 20, Cowper Street, Leeds. Student. Study¬ 
ing for Hons. B.Sc. in Chemistry at the University of Leeds. Examination 
in June 1923. “ The Aldehydosalicylic Acids and their Derivatives ” (with 

Prof. J. B. Cohen), Trans. Chem. Soc. t June 1922. (Signed by) Arthur 
Smithells, J. B. Cohen, M. S. Leslie, H. M. Dawson, J. R. Scott, P. W. 
Clutterbuck. 

Whincop, Edith Muriel, 26, Eatington Road, Leyton, London, E. 10. 
English. Teacher. M.Sc. degree in chemistry. In conjunction with Mr. 

G. M. Bennett, F.I.C., M.A., have published a paper in the J.C.S . entitled 
“ Some Derivatives of Monothioethyleneglycol.” I am still continuing 
research work in chemistry. (Signed by) J. H. Davies, G. M. Bennett, 

H. C. Bell. 

Yacob, Mahomed, Lahore, India. British subject. Medical Practitioner. 
M.B., B.S. (Punjab), D.T.M. and H. (England), D.P.H. (Oxford), 
F.R.Inst.P.H. (London). I did my chemistry for my M.B., B.S., and also 
passed an “ additional test ” in chemistry, and during the past 9 months 
have been doing analytical chemistry in the laboratory of the Royal Institute 
of Public Health (London), under Col. Sir William Smith and Dr. Stewart. 
(Signed by) Y. S. Puri, H. C. Cocks, E. W. Maddison. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

I. Donations . 

Alexander, Jerome. Glue and gelatin. New York 1923. 
pp. 236. ill. $3.00 net. (Reed. 13/3/23.) 

From the Publishers: The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc. 
Allen, J. Fenwick. Some founders of the chemical industry: 
men to be remembered. 2nd edition. London 1907. pp. xxxii + 
290 + vi. ill. (Reed. 23/2/23.) From Professor P. Phillips Bedson. 
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Atack, Frederick William, assisted by Leonard Whinyates. 
The Chemists’ Year Book 1923. 2 vols. Manchester 1923. pp. 
viii + 1124. ill. (Reference.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Sherratt & Hughes; 
Beckmann, Ernst. Das Laboratorium fur angewandte Chemie 
der Universitat Leipzig in seiner neuen Gestaltung. Leipzig 1908, 
pp. 84. ill. (Reference.) From Professor P. Phillips Bedson. 

Hall, Archibald John. Dyes and their application to textile 
fabrics. London [1923]. pp. x + 118. ill. 3s. net. (Reed. 
9/2/23.) From the Publishers : Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

Heidelberger, Michael. An advanced laboratory manual of 
organic chemistry. New York 1923. pp. 104. $2.00 net. (Reed. 
20/2/23.) 

From the Publishers : The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc. 
Mulliken, Samuel Parsons. A method for the identification 
of pure organic compounds by a systematic analytical procedure 
based on physical properties and chemical reactions. Vol. IV. 
New York [1922]. pp. viii + 238. 30$. net. (Reed. 9/2/23.) 

From the London Publishers : Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 
Newth, George Samuel. A text-book of inorganic chemistry. 
New edition. London 1923. pp. xiv + 772. ill. 85 . net. (Reed. 
14/2/23.) From the Author. 

Thorpe, Jocelyn Field, and Ingold, Christopher Kelk. 
Synthetic colouring matters: vat colours. London 1923. pp. 
xvi + 492. 16 s. net. (Reed. 28/2/23.) From the Authors. 

II. By Purchase. 

Addicks, Lawrence. Copper refining. New York 1921. pp. 
xii + 212. ill. 15s. net. (Reed. 14/3/23.) 

Blanchard, Arthur Alphonzo, and Phelan, Joseph W. 
Synthetic inorganic chemistry : a course of laboratory and class¬ 
room study for first year college students. 3 rd edition. New 
York 1922. pp. xiv + 322. ill. 15s. net. (Reed. 14/3/23.) 

Brunner, Richard. The manufacture of lubricants, shoe 
polishes and leather dressings. 3rd English edition, translated from 
the 6 th German edition by Herbert Birtwhistle Stocks. London 
1923. pp. viii + 244. ill. 10s. 6 d. net. (Reed. 14/3/23.) 

Groume-Grjimailo, W. E. The flow of gases in furnaces. 
Translated from the Russian into French by Leon Dlougatch and 
A. Rothstein. Translated from the French by A. D. Williams. 
With an appendix upon the design of open-hearth furnaces. New 
York 1923. pp. xxii + 400. ill. 21s. 6 d. net. (Reed. 14/3/23.) 

Lewkowitsch, Julius. Chemical technology and analysis of 
oils, fats, and waxes. 6 th edition, revised by George H. Warburton. 
Vol. III. London 1923. pp. viii+ 508. ill. 365 .net. (Reed. 12/3/23.) 



PROCEEDINGS 


07 THE 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 


Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, April lftth, 1923, at 
8 p.m., Professor W. P. Wynne, D.Sc., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair, 

The President referred to the loss sustained by the Society 
through the death of Sir James Dewar, and announced that the 
Council had passed the following resolution :— 

“ On behalf of the Chemical Society the Council desires to 
express its sense of the great loss that the Society in particular 
and British science in general have sustained in the death 
of Sir James Dewar, who served as President from 1897— 
1899 and as Vice-President during a period of twenty-eight 
years.” 


On the suggestion of the President, the Fellows present expressed 
their concurrence in this resolution by standing. 

The following deaths also were intimated :— 


George Embrey. 

Herbert Henry Froysell . 

Thomas Howard . 

Robert Binnie Pettigrew 

Henry Walker . 

John Sanders Wilkes .... 


Elected. 

Fob. 5th, 1885. 
Feb. 15th, 1917. 
Mar. 4th, 1875. 
Dec. 6th, 1917. 
Dec. 4th, 1913. 
Dec. 2nd, 1920. 


Died. 

Mar. 10th. 1923. 
Feb. 25th, 1923. 
Mar. 12th, 1923. 
Aug. 2nd, 1922. 
Apl. 4th, 1923. 
Feb. 8th, 1923. 


It was announced that the following Committees for 1923—1924 
had been appointed by the Council:— 

Finance Committee. —E. P. Armstrong, A. Chaston Chapman, 
C. A. Hill, G. T. Moody, and the Officers. 

House Committee. —J. L. Baker, Sir Herbert Jackson, A Wn.nrW 
Scott, Sir William A. Tilden, E. W. Voelcker, and the Officers. 

Library Committee. —P. P. Bedson, 0. L. Brady, A. J. Greenaway 
(Editor), Sir Thomas K. Rose, Sir John Russell, J. M. Thomson 
(Chairman), Sir William A. Tilden, the Librarian, and the Officers, 
together with the following representatives of contributing Societies: 
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J. L. Baker, C. Doree, J. C. Drummond, A. Harden, J. P. Longstaff, 
R. L. Mond, and G. Senter. 

Publication Committee .—E. C. C. Baly, 0. L. Brady, C. H. Desch, 
C. S. Gibson, I. M. Heilbron, J. C. Irvine, T. M. Lowry, J. W. 
McBain, W. H. Mills, R. H. Pickard, T. Slater Price, N. V. Sidgwick, 
and the Officers. 

J Research Fund Committee. —H. B. Baker, Sir James J. Dobbie, 
F. G. Donnan, G. G. Henderson, R. H. Pickard, Sir William J. Pope, 
R. Robinson, N. V. Sidgwick, S. Smiles, Sir James Walker, and 
the Officers. 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society : C. C. M. Broughton, J. P. Griffiths, A. B. P. Page, 
F. W. Stoyle, and C. Harold Wright. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Vinayak Keshav Bhagwat, M.Sc., 528, Shanwar Peth, Poona City, India. 
Frederick Beaumont Hirst, Walmore, Mackenzie Street, Sharpies, Bolton. 
Gen-itsu Kita, Institute of Chemical Technology, Imperial University, Kyoto, 
Japan. 

Shunzo Koizumi, Furukawa-clio, Sanjyo-minami, Kyoto, Japan. 

Robert Oswald M’Cardell, 11, Gladstone Road, Urmston, Manchester. 
Douglas Stewart Mitchell, 33, Loraine Road, Holloway, N. 7. 

Frederick Aldis Nurse, B.Sc., 30, Oakhill Road, Sutton. 

Cyril Vernon Oliver, B.Sc., 10, Hayle Road, Maidstone. 

Kali Charan Pakrasi, B.Sc., Dakshineswar, Aridat P.O., Bengal, India. 
Arthur Osborne Ponder, B.A., Dominion Tar and Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Canada. 

John Rankin, B.Sc., A.I.C., Exeter College, Oxford. 

Henry Ralph Champion Scott, 5, Selwood Terrace, S. Kensington, S.W. 7. 
Edward Russell Trotman, B.Sc., 3, Wellington Circus, Nottingham. 

Louis Veillon, Ph.D., Brookside, Weston Rhyn, Salop. 

Cyril Mason Willeox, B.A., B.Sc., 4, Worple Avenue, Wimbledon, S.W. 19. 
Edwin Williams, B.Sc., A.I.C., Arosfa, Risca, Mon. 

Francis George Willson, Langley, Westmount Road, Eltham, S.E. 9. 

The following papers were read : 

“ The influence of nitro-groups on the reactivity of substituents 
in the benzene nucleus. Part VII. Reactions of 2:5- and 
4 :5-dinitro-m-xylenes.” By K. Ibbotson and J. Kenner. 

“ The chemistry of the three-carbon system. Part I. The influence 
of the ct/cZohexane ring on the ap-(3y-change.” By S. F. 
Birch, G. A. R. Kon, and W. S. G. P. Norris. 

“ On the promotion of catalytic reactions. Part I.” By S. 

Medsforth. 

“ The action of halogens on phenylhydrazones. Part I. The 
action of bromine.” By J. E. Humphries, E. Bloom, and 
R. Evans. 

“ The mobility of symmetrical triad systems. Part II. The 



conditions relating to systems terminated by the o-phenylene 
group. Derivatives of indene.” By C. K. Ingold and 
H. A. Piggott. 

MEETINGS AND LECTURES. 

The next Ordinary Scientific Meeting will be held on Thursday, 
May 3rd, 1923, at 8 p.m., when a ballot for the election of Fellows 
will be held. 

The Baeyer Memorial Lecture will be delivered by Professor 
W. H. Perkin, F.R.S., in the Lecture Hall of the Institution of 
Mechanical Engineers, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, on Thursday, 
May 10th, 1923, at 8 p.m. 

On Thursday, June 14th, 1923, at 8 p.m., in the Society’s Rooms, 
a Lecture will be delivered by Professor Charles Moureu entitled : 
“ Los Gaz Rares des Sources Thermales, des Grisous et Autres 
Gaz Naturels.” 

.The next Informal Meeting will be held on Thursday, May 17th, 
1923, after the conclusion of the formal business of the Ordinary 
Scientific Meeting, to be held at 8 p.m. 

RESEARCH FUND COMMITTEE. 

A meeting of the Research Fund Committee will be held in June 
next. Applications for Grants, to be made on forms which can 
be obtained from the Assistant Secretary, Chemical Society, 
Burlington House, W. 1, must be received on or before Friday, 
June 1st, 1923. 

All persons who received grants in June, 1922, or in June of 
any previous year, whose accounts have not been declared closed 
by the Council, are reminded that reports must be returned by 
June 1st. 


LIST OF FELLOWS, 1923. 

The Council has decided to supply the List of Fellows for 1923 
to those Fellows only who make application to the Assistant 
Secretary before August 31st, 1923. 

REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ON CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. 

Copies of this Report, which embodies a Table of Isotopes and 
a Table of the Radioactive Elements and their Constants, will be 
supplied to those Fellows only who make application to the 
Assistant Secretary before August 31st, 1923, 
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INDIAN TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

At the request of the Indian Trade Commissioner, the Council 
desires to draw the attention of Fellows to the library of Indian 
Technical Publications attached to the office of the Indian Trade 
Commissionerat at 60, Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 2. 

Fellows are cordially invited to consult any of the technical 
publications, a list of which may be seen in the Library of the 
Chemical Society. 


List of Papers received between March 16th and April 19th, 
1923 : 

“The behaviour of dilute solutions of iodine in chloroform in 
contact with aqueous starch solution.’’ By J. B. Firth and 
F. S. Watson. 

“Dyes of the aurin type. Part I.” By H. Baines and J. E. 
Driver* 

i( The optical rotations of the sugars. Part II. The methyl 
pentoses and the glucosides.” By J. G. Maltby. 

“ Investigations of the mannan present in vegetable ivory.” By 
J. Patterson. 

“ The hydration of agar-agar.” By F. Fairbrother and H. 
Mastin. 

“ On the promotion of catalytic reactions. Part I.” By S. 
Medsforth. 

“ Change of properties of substances on drying. Part II.” By 
H. B. Baker. 

“The sodium salts of phenolphthalein.” By H. Bassett and 
P. Halton. 

“The action of thiosulphates on cupric salts.” By H. Bassett 
and R. G. Durrant. 

“ The propagation of flame from a spark in a closed tube through 
a homogenous inflammable mixture.” By 0. C. de C. Ellis. 
“Mercury cleansing apparatus.” By A. E. Dixon and J. L. 
McKee. 

The sulphides of ammonium.” By J. S. Thomas and R. W. 
Riding. 

“ On the energy of activation in heterogeneous gas reactions with 
relation to the thermal decomposition of formic acid vapour.” 
By C. N. Hinshelwood and B. Topley. 

“Researches on vertical retort tar. Part I. The phenolic con¬ 
stituents.” By G. S. Currey. 

“ The oxidation of nickel sulphide.” By J. S. Dunn and E. K. 
Rideal. 
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“ Benzbisthiazoles. Part III." By S. R. H. Edge. 

“ Anodic formation of a perchloride of manganese.” By A. N. 
Campbell. 

“ The action of hypochlorous acid on bornylene.” By 6. G. 
Henderson and J. A. Matr . 

“ Yohimbine (quebrachine). Part II. Apoyohimbine and desoxy- 
yohimbine.” By G. Barger and E. Field. 

“ Isolation of the oxide of a new element. A correction.” By 
A. Soott. 

“ The structure of saccharose.” By M. Bebgmann. 

“ The action of halogens on phenylhydrazones. Part I. The 
action of bromine.” By J. E. Humphries, E. Bloom, and 
R. Evans. 

’“The aa'-dichlorodialkyl sulphides.” By F. G. Mann and W. J. 
Pope. 

“ The isomeric trithioacetaldehydes.” By F. G. Mann and W. J. 
Pope. 

The isomerism of the oximes. Part XI. Carbethoxy-deriv- 
atives.” By 0. L. Brady and G. P. McHugh. 

“ The influence of temperature on two alternative modes of decom¬ 
position of formic acid.” By C. N. Hinshelwood and H. B. 
Hartley. 

“ The conversion of malonic acid into d-malic acid.” By A. 

McKenzie and H. J. Plendekleith. 

“ The structure of the normal monosaccharides. Part I. Xylose.” 

By E. L. Hirst and C. B. Purves. 

“ The ternary system ammonium chloride-ferric chloride-water.” 
By F. W. J. Clendinnen. 

“ A critical solution temperature for solids in the binary system 
ammonium chloride-manganous chloride dihydrate.” By 

F. W. J. Clendinnen and A. C. D. Rivett. 

“ The mobility of symmetrical triad systems. Part II. The con¬ 
ditions relating to systems terminated by the o-phenylene 
group. Derivatives of indene.” By C. K. Ingold and H. A. 
PlGGOTT. 

“ Some factors which influence the volumes of precipitates.” By 
J. H. Jackson and A. W. Stewart. 

“ The ultra-violet absorption spectra of eugenol and isoeugenol.” 
By G. Thompson. 

“ Some mercaptans of the purine group. Part I.” By P. C. RIy, 

G. C. Chakravarti, and P. K. Bose. 

“ Condensation of amidines with ethoxymethylene-(J-ketonio esters 
and (3-diketones.” By P. C. Mitter and J. C. Bardhan. 

“ Ring-chain tautomerism. Part V. The effect of the gem- 
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dipropyl grouping on the carbon tetrahedral angle.” By 
L. Bains and J. F. Thorpe. 

“ The preparation and properties of 4 :4'-tetramethyldiamino- 
anthrafuchsone.” By F. A. Mason. 

“ The theory of acid alkali solution equilibrium as applied to salts 
of moderately strong but sparingly soluble acids.” By 
E. B. R. Prideaux. 

“ The conditions of reaction of hydrogen with sulphur. Part II. 
The catalytic effect of oxygen. Part III. On the mechanism 
of the reaction of hydrogen with sulphur and its catalysis by 
oxygen.” By R. G. W. Noerish and E. K. Rideal. 

“ Researches on residual affinity and co-ordination. Part XVI. 
Normal and acid salicylatotetramminocobaltic salts.” By 
G. T. Morgan and J. D. M. Smith. * 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY 
I. Donations. 

Allen, Robert. Copper ores. (Imperial Institute Monograph 
on Mineral Resources.) London [1923]. pp. x + 222. ill. 7 8. 6d. 
net. (Reed. 4/4/23.) From the Director. 

Baker, T. Thorne. The spectroscope and its uses in general 
analytical chemistry. 2nd edition. London 1923. pp. x + 208. 
ill. 75.6d.net. (Reed. 26/3/23.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Bailliere, Tindall, & Cox. 
Berthollet, Claude Louis. Elements of the art of dyeing. 
Translated from the French by William Hamilton. 2 vols. 
London 1791. pp. xii + xxxviii + 302, vi + 386. ill. (Reference.) 

From the Institute of Chemistry. 
Evans, Ulick Richardson. Metals and metallic compounds. 
Vols. I and II. London 1923. pp. xii + 468, xii + 396. ill. 
395 . net. (Reed. 12/4/23.) From the Author. 

Frankland, Edward. Water analysis for sanitary purposes, 
with hints for the interpretation of results. 2nd edition. London 
1890. pp. viii+136. ill. (Reed. 26/3/23.) 

From Mr. W. Whitaker, F.R.S. 
Hale, Arthur James. Modern chemistry, pure and applied. 
Vol. VI. London [1923]. pp. viii-f 280. ill. (Reed. 26/3/23.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Virtue & Co. 
Halse, Edward. Mercury ores (Imperial Institute Monograph 
on Mineral Resources.) London [1923]. pp, x *+• 102. 55 . net. 
(Reed. 14/4/23.) From the Director. 

Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau. The Mineral Industry 
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of the British Empire and Foreign Countries. War Period. Silver 
(1913—1919). London 1923. pp. 218. 4s.net. (Reed. 22/3/23.) 

From the Bureau. 

Japanese Journal of Chemistry. Published by the National 
Research Council of Japan. Vol. I, etc. Tokyo 1922 + • ( Reference .) 

From the National Research Council. 

Japanese Journal of Physios. Published by the National 
Research Council of Japan. Vol. I, etc. Tokyo 1922 +. 
(Reference.) From the National Research Council. 

Laurent, Auguste, Gerhardt, Charles, and Chancel, Gus¬ 
tave. Comptes rendus des travaux de chimie, 1845—1851. 7 vols. 
Paris 1846—1851. (Reference.) 

From the Institute of Chemistry. 

Mitchell, Charles Ainsworth. Ink. London [1923]. pp. 
x + 128. ill. 3s. net. (Reed. 16/4/23.) 

From the Publishers : Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 

Tables Annuelles de Constantes et donnees numeriques de 
chimie, de physique et de technologie. Vol. IV. 1913—1916. 
Paris 1921—1922. pp. xxxii + 626, xxxvi, 627—1378. (Reference.) 
£7 net. From the Comite international. 

Twyman, F. Wavelength tables for spectrum analysis. London 
1923. pp. x + 106. ill. 7*. 6 d. net. (Reed. 6/4/23.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Adam Hilger, Ltd. 

Wanklyn, James Alfred, and Cooper, William John. Sewage- 
analysis : a practical treatise on the examination of sewage and 
effluents from sewage, including also a chapter on utilisation and 
purification. London 1899. pp. xvi + 220. ill. (Reed. 26/3/23.) 

From Mr. W. Whitaker, F.R.S. 

Wells, Harry Gideon, DeWitt, Lydia M., and Long, Esmond 
R. The chemistry of tuberculosis : being a compilation and 
critical review of existing knowledge on the chemistry of the 
tubercle bacillus and its products, the chemical changes and pro¬ 
cesses in the host, the chemical aspects of the treatment of tuber¬ 
culosis. Baltimore 1923. pp. viii + 448. $5 net. (Reed. 19/3/23.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Williams & Wilkins Company. 

II. By Purchase. 

Bagnall-Wild, Ralph Kikkby [and others]. Aircraft steels 
and materials. London 1922. pp. viii + 210. ill. 16*. net. 
(Reed. 19/3/23.) 

Findlay, Alexander. The phase rule and its applications. 
5th edition. London 1923. pp. xvi + 298. ill. 10*. 6 d. net. 
(Reed. 10/4/23.) 

Kremann, R. Die Restfeldtheorie der Valenz auf Grand der 
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organischen Molekulverbindungen. (Sammlung, Vol. XXVlI.) 
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MlTTEILUNGEN DBS OsTEKREICHISCHEN NORMENAUSSCHUSSES FOR 

Industrie und Gewerbe. Year 3, etc., Wien 1923 + * ( Reference .) 

Morgan, Sidney. The preparation of plantation rubber. 
With a preface and a chapter on vulcanization by Henry Potter 
Stevens. London 1922. pp. xvi + 332. ill. 21*. net. (Reed, 
14/3/23.) 

Organic Chemical Reagents. By Roger Adams, Oliver 
Kamm and Carl S. Marvel. I. etc., Urbana, Ill. 1919 +• 
(Reference,) 

Richmond, Henry Droop. Dairy chemistry : a practical hand¬ 
book for dairy chemists and others having control of dairies. 3rd 
edition. London 1920. pp. xii+490. ill. 25$. net. (Reed, 9/2/23.) 

Sabatier, Paul. Catalysis in organic chemistry. Translated 
by E. Emmet Reid. New York 1922. pp. xxiv + 406. 23s. net. 
(Reed. 10/4/23.) 

Schwarz, Robert. The chemistry of the inorganic complex 
compounds : an introduction to Werner’s co-ordination theory. 
Authorized translation by Lawrence W. Bass. New York 1923. 
pp. x + 82. ill. 8$. 6 d. net. (Reed. 22/3/23.) 

Stock, Alfred. The structure of atoms. Translated from the 
2nd German edition by Samuel Sugden. London 1923. pp* 
viii + 88. ill. 6$. net. (Reed. 14/3/23.) 

Vanino, Ludwig. [Editor.] Handbuch der praparativen 
Chemie. 2nd edition. Vol. II. Stuttgart 1923. pp. xx + 888 
ill. (Reed. 10/4/23.) 


HI. Pamphlets. 

Australia, Commonwealth of. Institute of Science and Industry. 
Circular No. 8. New tanning materials. (Investigation by Harold 
Salt.) [Melbourne 1922.] pp. 11. 

Belaiew, Nicholas Timothy. Sur la cristallographie de la 
cementite. (From the Congris Scientifique International , 1922.) 

Desch, Cecil Henry. The services of Henry Clifton Sorby to 
metallurgy : being the second Sorby Lecture, delivered on Monday, 
October 31st, 1921. [Sheffield, n.d.] pp. 20. ill. 

Eder, Josef Maria. Spektralanalytische Untersuchungen zum 
Nachweis eines bisher unbekannten Elements der Terbiumgruppe 
und das Bogenspektrum des Terbiums. (From the Sitzungsber . 
Akad. Wiss. Wien , Math.-naturwiss. Klasse , 1922 [iia], 131.) 

Ennos, Frederick Raine, and Sutcliffe, Ronald. Deter¬ 
mination of iron in ores and silicate rocks. (From the Summary 
of Progress of the Oeol. Survey , 1921.) 
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CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

ANNIVERSARY DINNER. 

The Anniversary Dinner of the Chemical Society, to which 
several eminent French Chemists were invited as Guests of Honour, 
was held at the Hotel Cecil, Strand, on Thursday, March 22nd, 
1923, at 7.30 p.m., Sir James Walkee, F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. The following is a list of those present: 


Armstrong, E. F., President, Society 
of Chemical Industry. 

Armstrong, H. E., Past-President. 
Atkinson, H. M. 

Austin, P. C. 

Baker, H. B. 
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Baker, J. L. 
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Brazier, S. A. 

Briggs, S. H. 0. 

Brown, L. N. 

Brown, R. B. 

Brown, Mrs. It. B. 

Brown, R. G., President , Inst, of 
Mining and Metallurgy. 

Bull, P. C. 

Burton, T. F., Editor , J, Soc. Chem* 

Ind. 

Calam, H. 


Carlton, Miss M. 

Carr, S. E., Assistant Secretary. 
Chapman, A. C., President , Institute 
of Chemistry. 

Clarke, F. S. 

Clifford, F. W., Librarian. 

Codd, L. W. 

Cofman, V. 

Cofman-Nicoresti, J. 

Co f man - Nicoresti, Mrs. J. 

Cohen, J. B. 

Colgate, R. T. 

Colgate, Mrs. R. T. 

Colman, H. G. 

Cooper, A. J. B. 

Cooper, H. C. 

Coward, H. F. 

Crossley, A. W., Foreign Secretary . 
Daily Telegraph. 

Desch, C. H. 

Deschiens, M., La Socidtd de Ckimie 
Industrielle. 

Donald, M. B. 

Doolan, J. J. 

Dor6e, C. 

Druce, J. G. F. 

Dyer, B. 

Egerton, A. C. G. 

Egerton, Mrs. A. C. G. 
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Eldridge, A. A. 

Eldridge, Mrs. A. A. 

Ellingham, H. J. T. 

Evans, E. V. 

Eyre, J. V. 

Finnemore, H. 

Ford, S. F. 

Fox, J. J. 

Gamer, W. E. 

G4rard, J., Secretaire, La Socidtd de 
Chimie Industrielle. 

Gibbons, W. M. 

Gibson, C. S. 

Gilbard, J. F. H. 

Gillick, E. G. 

Goldsmith, J. N. 

Goldsmith, L. D. 

Gosling, F. 

Gray, R. W. 

Gray, W. H. 

Greenaway, A. J., Joint Editor. 
Gregory, Sir R., Editor of “ Nature 
Hale, A. J. 

Henry, T. A. 

Henry, Mrs. T. A. 

Hepworth, H. 

Hewitt, Miss A. M. 

Hewitt, J. T., Vice-President. 
Heywood, W. R. 

Hinehley, J. W. 

Hinchley, Mrs. J. W. 

Hooper, E. G. 

Hope, E. 

Horton, E. 

Howard, D. L. 

Howard, H. L. 

Hudleston, L. J. 

Hulton, H. F. E. 

James, T. 0. 

Jones, W. P. 

Jones, Mrs. YV. P. 

Kenner, J. 

Kestner, P., Prdsident, La Socidtd de 
Chimie Industrielle. 

King, H. 

Kingston, Miss H. L. 

Kirby, Miss E. M. 

Kon, G. A. R. 

Koran, V. 

Laidlaw, P. P. 

Laker, J. 

Laker, J., Senr. 

Lamb, W. 


Le Baa, Miss G. 

Le Bel, J. A., La Socidtd Chimique 
de France. 

Le Chatelier, H. L., La Sociiti 
Chimique de France. 

Le Good, P. 

Leitch, Miss G. C. 

Le Pla, Miss M. 

Le Rossignol, R. 

Lessing, R. 

Levy, P. J. 

Lightfoot, Miss C. H. 

Lowry, T. M., Vice-President. 

McBain, J. W. 

McCombie, H. 

Maclean, Mrs. I. S. 

Macnab, W. 

Mocnab, Mrs. W. 

Manning, A. B. 

Marlow, G. S. W. 

Masson, I., Secretary. 

Masson, Mrs. I. 

Matthews, F. E. 

Miall, S., Editor, “ Chemistry and In¬ 
dustry.” 

Miall, Mrs. S. 

Micklethwait, Miss F. M. G. 
Micklewright, H. G. F. 

Mond, E. S. 

Mond, Mrs. E. S. 

Moody, G. T. 

Moody, Mrs. G. T. 

Morgan, G. T., Vice-President. 
Morgan, H. H. 

Moritz, E. R., President, Institute of 
Brewing. 

Morning Post. 

Morrell, R. S. 

Morris, H. J. 

Nathan, Sir F. L. 

Nathan, Lady. 

Neathercoat, E. T., President, Phar¬ 
maceutical Society. 

Nicklin, G. N. 

Orton, K. J. P. 

Paget, H. 

Paget, Mrs. H. 

Pentecost, S. J., President, Society of 
Dyers and Colourists. 

Perkin, W. H., Past-President. 

Perkin, Mrs. W. H. 

Perry, R. G., President, Assoc. 
British Chem. Mfrs. 
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'Philip, J. C., Secretary. 

Philip, Mrs. J. C. 

• Phillips, P. P. 

Pickard, R. H. 

Pilley, J. J. 

Plant, S. G. P. 

Pope, Sir W. J., Past-President. 

Press Association. 

Price, T. S. 

Prince, A. J. 

Raleigh, F. V. 

Reavell, J. A. 

Reilly, J. 

Richards, P. A. E., President , Society 
of Public Analysts. 

Rideal, E. K. 

Rintoul, W. 

Robertson, Sir R. f President , Faraday 
Society. 

Robertson, Lady. 

Rodd, E. H. 

Roff, E. A. 

Russell, A. S. 

Russel}, A. Scott. 

Savage, E. G. 

Scott, A., Past-President. 

Scott, Mrs. A. 

Sharp, T. M. 

Sherrington, Sir C. S., President , Royal 
Society. 

Shilling, W. G. 

Sidgwick, N. V. 

Sinkinson, E. 

Smith, C., Joint Editor . 

Smithells, C. J. 


Spielmann, P. E. 

Taylor, G. 

Thomas, R. N. G. 

Thomson, W. 

Thorpe, J. F., Treasurer. 

Thorpe, Mrs. J. F. 

Tilden, Sir W. A., Past-President . 
Tilden, Lady. 

Times. 

Topley, B. 

Tripp, E. H. 

Tucker, T. 

Tunstall-Behrens, B. 

Turner, Miss W. 

Urbain, G., La Socitti Ghimique de 
France. 

Urbain, Madame. 

Vanderstichele, Miss M. 
Vanderstichele, Miss P. 

Voelcker, E. 

Voelcker, J. A. 

Walker, Sir J., President. 

Walker, Miss M. E. 

Wayland, Sir W. A. 

Whetham, C. D. 

Whiteley, Miss M. A. 

Williams, T. A. 

Woolcock, W. J. U., Qen. Manager , 
Assoc. British Chem. Mfrs. 

Worsley, R. R. Le G. 

Wyatt, Miss A. D. 

Wynne, Miss D. P. 

Wynne, W. P., President-elect. 
Yeoman, E. W. 


The following Toasts were proposed :— 

By The President, Sir James Walker, D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S.: 

1. “His Most Gracious Majesty the King.” 2. “ Their Majesties 
the Queen and Queen Alexandia, His Royal Highness the Piince 
of Wales, and other Members of the Royal Family.” 

By Sir Charles S. Sherrington, G.B.E., M.A., D.Sc., President 
of the Royal Society :— 

3. “The Chemical Society, coupled with the name of The 
President.” 

By Dr. Arthur W. Crossley, C.M.G., C.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Foreign Secretary of the Chemical Society :— 

4. “ Our French Guests, coupled with the names of Monsieur le 
Professeur Henri L. Le Chatelier, Foreign Member Royal Society, 
Honorary Fellow of the Chemical Society, representing La Soci&4 
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Chimique d© France; and Monsieur Paul Kestner, representing' 
La Sooi6te de Chimie Industrielle.” 

By Professor W. P. Wynne, D.Sc., F.R.S., President-elect of' 
the Chemical Society :— 

5. “ The Other Guests, coupled with the names of A. Chaston 
Chapman, Esq., F.R.S., President of the Institute of Chemistry, 
and Sir Richard Gregory, Editor of Nature .” 

The Loyal Toasts having been honoured, Sir Charles S. 
Sherrington, G.B.E., P.R.S., in proposing “The Chemical 
Society,” said :— 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, I have the privilege, and a 
great privilege I esteem it, of proposing to this company to-night 
the toast of “ The Chemical Society.” That toast in any company, 
and least of all in this, you will agree with me, needs no commenda¬ 
tion from me or from any others, nor can anything that I can say, 

I feel, enhance it further to you. 

The science that this Society represents is second to none in its 
triumphs and in its importance to the world. And the Society has 
a tradition of representing that science for something over eighty 
years; in fact, it was on my tongue to refer to it as an old Society, 
but I refrained, because it is a young Society. It is a Society that 
can never grow old, for it is, if I may say so, already immortal. 
It is a Society which cultivates, and is a leader in, all the various 
branches of chemical science. I am well acquainted by contact 
with those who pursue this science, and with the purity of their 
researches, and yet I think those here this evening who are fellow 
guests with me will agree there is very good evidence that there 
is an applied chemistry which this Society also cultivates, a subtle 
chemistry that depends in part on decoctions and on distillation, 
and a chemistry that yields us what are sometimes known as the 
pleasures of the table, the very delightful table we are enjoying 
to-night. If I may allow myself a small play on words, it is a symbol 
of good taste. 

An interesting feature in the history of this Society is that the 
first President of the Society was Thomas Graham, whom we 
may regard as the founder of that great and intricate and growing 
field of science which so much bears upon the studies of physiology. 
Well, chemistry is certainly a feature of life. One cannot help 
wondering whether life has not for its chief mechanism, and uses 
as its chief mechanism, chemical mechanism. If one pursues 
that thought, one feels at once that all that great domain of 
human interest, which is summed up in the two words health 
and disease, is fundamentally chemical, and that ultimately it 
m along chemical lines of research that the human intellect must 
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two great terms. 

Of the many good works that the Society does there is one that 
has been long a source of admiration to me, the publications of the 
Society. More useful or more admirable issues I know of nowhere 
than the Journal of the Chemical Society, with its original papers 
and its valued abstracts, and the Annual Reports on the 
Progress of Chemistry, bringing together epitomes by experts, and 
containing each year a mine of information to which I have 
been only too glad and grateful often to refer. One never dips 
into those volumes without being struck by the circumstance that 
of all sciences chemistry and, in its name, your own Society, 
contributes in extraordinary measure to the growth of the English 
language. I refer to the number of new names that appear 
annually, not mere trifles, but words that are sixteen and seventeen 
syllables longl The poet once wrote of other poets as makers 
of “ Jewels five words long that sparkle on the forefinger of time 
for ever.” Well, as to jewels five words long, there are good 
chemical words of twenty syllables, and as for literary students 
adding to the language with such richness I think theymust hide 
their heads abashed. 

The successes of this Society are wide. We may congratulate it 
on the richness of its roll of membership, and on its being the 
recognised rallying point for all chemists engaged and interested 
in pure research. This Society can with truth consider itself as 
the parent Society of all our chemical societies. That alone is 
evidence of fecundity, and when we remember that its valued 
and exceptional library is placed at the disposal of other chomical 
societies, that is public-spirited work. When I dined as a 
guest here two years ago, your then President mentioned in 
his speech a scheme of federation with the other societies con¬ 
cerned in chemistry. I was much impressed, too, by his sketch 
of the advantages which would spring from it if you were all 
combined into one whole. Of course I know in these times it 
must be difficult to launch such a scheme, but he spoke in 
a very convincing way of the * ultimate economy that would 
result. 

In your own home you have had in the past year a notable 
ceremony. I had among others the privilege to be present at 
the unveiling of the most artistic memorial to the Fellows of 
this Society who, during the war, not only gave devotedly their 
scientific services to the public cause, the united oause, the Allied 
cause, but ultimately the supreme sacrifice of life itself. That 
typifies, and the memorial will typify for ever, the spirit of public 
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service and patriotism that animates the Society, and, I am sure, 
ever will animate it. 

I notice that among the acts of the Society has been the 
extending of help to our colleagues who are at present in distress 
in Russia—a work of fraternal good fellowship. Another exhibition 
of admirable co-ordination is the scheme in co-operation with the 
American Chemical Society and the Faraday Society to carry on 
jointly the “ Journal of Physical Chemistry.” This sets an example 
that I feel you are happy to be able to set. 

I know, of course, that this Society has some four thousand 
members. Well, that is financial strength; it is at the same time 
much more than that, because it is an expression of the solidarity 
with which this Society represents chemistry throughout our land. 
The present occasion, this anniversary with its opportunity for 
renewing personal acquaintance and making fresh acquaintances, 
is an anniversary that has become a tradition, and a tradition 
that is carried on from year to year, from generation to gener¬ 
ation, is all part, to my mind, of the important work of this 
Society. 

Well, I must not detain you too long. If you will bear with me 
one moment more, I should like to add that among the admirers of 
this Society and its good work there is none I can assure you more 
cordial and sincere than that of the Society of which I have, at the 
present moment, the privilege of acting as Chairman. That is a 
venerable Society. I don't know whether you regard it as an older 
sister or as an aged parent, but I can assure you that whether wo 
may be regarded as your older sister or as your parent, we feel 
justifiably proud of your existence and cordially admire your 
excellent management and success. 

In wishing your Society continued prosperity and success, 
may I couple this toast with the name of your distinguished and 
devoted President, Sir James Walker. I believe it is a fact that 
he thinks nothing of travelling eight hundred miles in performing 
his services to you, I don't know how many times during his years 
of office. I should like also to wish success to your President-elect, 
Professor Wynne, who is to succeed him in the Chair. 

Sir Jambs Walkeb, in response, said :— 

In responding to the toast of the Chemical Society, which has 
been so ably and in such flattering terms proposed by Sir Charles 
Sherrington, I cannot do better than adopt the excellent maxim 
of Bernard Shaw, “ Never resist temptation,” and succumb at once 
to the temptation which must beset every retiring President, the 
temptation, namely, to compare the state of his Society when he 
entered it with its state when he relinquishes office. It is just a 
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third of a century since I was elected to the Fellowship of the 
Chemical Society. I had then seventeen hundred fellow-members : 
now I have four thousand—a most gratifying enlargement of one’s 
circle. The chief business of the Society then, as now, was to hold 
scientific meetings and to publish scientific memoirs. I must 
confess that the ordinary meetings now do not appear to me quite 
so interesting as they did in the early ’nineties. No doubt the 
change is in myself, rather than in the character of the communica¬ 
tions. My appetite for scientific communications is probably not 
quite so keen as it was thirty years ago. Besides the ordinary 
meetings, however, we now have informal meetings to bring the 
Fellows more closely together, and special lectures by men eminent 
in their own branch of research. These innovations are altogether 
admirable, and are highly appreciated. 

With regard to publications, the volume of our journal has 
greatly swollen since 1890. The membership has more than doubled, 
but the number of papers has increased more than fivefold. When I 
entered the Society it took the efforts of 24 Fellows to produce a 
single paper; now the labours of 11 suffice. Again, if we measure 
our "production against the production of the world as evidenced by 
the number of original papers in relation to abstracts we find that it 
is twice as great as it was in 1890. Quantitatively, then, the progress 
of our Society in research is most gratifying, but what of the qualita¬ 
tive aspect ? Well, I have recently looked through the Transactions 
of the first year of my Fellowship of the Society and I can say 
with all honesty and all confidence that in quality there is no falling 
off. Interests have changed, and fashions have changed, but the 
contributions to chemical knowledge contained in our journal 
have suffered no diminution of significance. They are necessarily 
of widely varying merit, but the average is good. The communica¬ 
tions as a rule have no immediate or tangible practical application; 
they have no market value. By no alchemy can these papers be 
turned into gold; even the superficially easier transmutation into 
Treasury notes is equally impossible. They are the products of a 
spirit of pure scientific inquiry, and originate for the most part in 
the laboratories of our universities and colleges which are still the 
main training grounds of research. 

We chemists have been often urged of late not to stick so closely 
to our laboratories, but to come out and play a part in public life. 
The advice, if sound, is applicable to only a small fraction of our 
number. The common chemist, the “ vulgar spagirist,” cannot at 
will assume a legislative air and proceed to fashion the nation to his 
own mould. I confess I do not contemplate the prospect of a 
general migration from Burlington House to the Houses of Parlia- 
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many public boards, and I frankly own that I have not observed 
scientific societies to be conspicuously better managed than other 
bodies. Were our Council multiplied twentyfold I should not 
greatly care to see it supersede the House of Commons. I should 
even hesitate, if Sir Charles Sherrington will permit me to say so, 
to substitute the Royal Society for the House of Lords. Of course, 
from time to time, we have men like Lyon Playfair, or Roscoe, 
whose special gifts and qualities make them acceptable to the 
public, and whose opinions carry great weight. These men will, I 
fear, never be many, but perhaps if political parties become still 
more numerous—I notice that in Jugo-Slavia they have now reached 
32—we may in time see in Parliament a National Spagiric Party 
furthering the interests of chemistry, and placing its expert know¬ 
ledge at the service of the nation. This seductive vision, however, 
may not early be realised, but meantime there is an end which all 
chemists may do something to promote—whether they be industrial 
chemists, or analytical chemists, or academic chemists, or cash 
chemists—namely, the amalgamation or at least the co-operation 
of all those societies interested in chemistry or any branch of 
chemistry. Our separate voices may be feeble, but if we speak 
together with one voice, our words will be heard and our opinions 
cannot be neglected. 

There is still another way of making ourselves more generally 
known. Lord Balfour spoke the other day of the interest which 
the public takes in laboratories. Could this interest not be fostered 
by throwing open to the inspection of the public our laboratories 
working under ordinary conditions ? If our academic laboratories 
were known to be visible under the conduct of members of the 
staff, say at a fixed hour on a certain day of the week, I feel that 
in the course of the year many citizens would have taken advan¬ 
tage of the opportunity so afforded, and thus something would be 
done to make the public realise the kind of work we do and what 
we are useful for. I make the suggestion in all seriousness. 

The most memorable event of my term of office has been alluded 
to by Sir Charles Sherrington, the erection in our rooms through 
the exertions of the Harrison Memorial Committee, of an expressive 
and beautiful memorial to Fellows who died in the service of their 
country during the war, pre-eminent amongst whom was Colonel 
Edward Harrison. His work in devising protective measures against 
the deadly poison gases will never be forgotten. Another event of 
great significance is the collaboration of our Society with the 
Amerioan Chemical Society and the Faraday Society in the pub¬ 
lication of th© Journal of Physical Chemistry. This, I trust, is 
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only an earnest of closer relations between all the English-speaking 
chemical societies. For the rest we have enjoyed a period of peace 
and tranquillity, and I leave the Presidency in the hands of my 
successor, Professor Wynne, in the hope and expectation that his 
experience will be as pleasant as my own has been. Professor 
Wynne has already rendered many services to the Society in many 
offices. In the chief office he will render many more. 

I cannot sit down without giving expression to the great gratifica¬ 
tion which I, in common with you all, feel in the presence of so 
many and so distinguished French colleagues. The names of Le 
Bel and Le Chatelier are associated with my earliest student recol¬ 
lections. These names had, I am afraid, in my mind come in 
process of time to represent almost mythological deities, and now 
to see their bearers sitting at this table in the flesh, so human, so 
fresh, and so genial, is a source of rare pleasure and content. Ladies 
and gentlemen, I thank you most cordially for the kind reception 
you have given to the toast of “ The Chemical Society,” proposed 
‘ in such happy and such handsome terms by Sir Charles Sherrington. 

Dr. Arthur W. Crossley, C.M.G., C.B.E., F.R.S., then pro¬ 
posed the Toast of “ Our French Guests ” in the following words :— 

Upon me falls this evening the honour of proposing the toast 
of our French guests. 

I wish that it were possible for me to borrow for the occasion, 
and in ordor to do justice to it, some of that polished oratory for 
which our French neighbours are so justly distinguished. But as 
that is not practicable I must of necessity content myself with 
using such language as is at my command in endeavouring to 
convey to our guests an impression of the very sincere and 
genuine pleasure we are experiencing in having them with us this 
evening. English chemists have always had a very sincere 
regard and admiration for their French colleagues, an admira¬ 
tion which does not lessen as time advances. We chemists have, 

I think, sir, one great thing for which to be thankful, namely, 
a common meeting-ground where we can draw close together in 
our aims and ideals. This common meeting-ground is the search 
for the absolute truth regarding the substances and phenomena 
which we are investigating. Here there is no room for two 
opinions as to what is right, for though our views and interpretations 
of the laws which govern chemical truth may undergo slight modi¬ 
fication as the result of experimental work in hand, the laws 
themselves remain as those of the Medes and Persians, unalterable. 
To satisfy truth is the sole endeavour of us all. And if this meeting- 
ground sometimes assumes, as this evening, a rather less serious 
aspect, this is all to the good, for it provides an opportunity of 
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getting to know one another as men and as individuals, in addition 
to our knowledge of one another as chemists. This is one of the 
main reasons why we welcome our guests this evening. Their 
names are household words to all chemists, but we are glad of 
this opportunity of learning something of the personalities attached 
to the names. 

When France gave to the chemical world the immortal Lavoisier, 
she set herself an uncommonly high standard, but I do not think 
the most critical of all France’s critics can with justice say that 
she has failed to live up to that standard. I should like to 
direct attention to the names of those French chemists who 
have honoured this Society by accepting honorary Fellowships, 
and in so doing I purposely omit all names appearing in our present 
list. The first Honorary Fellow was appointed in the year 1847 
and his name was Dumas. Then followed in 1849 Boussingault, 
Chevreul, Gay-Lussac, Laurent, Pelouze, Regnault, Th^nard; in 
1851 Balard; in 1856 Wurtz; 1857 Cahours; 1860 Berthelot, 
Fr4my, Peligot, Deville. In 1862 Pasteur, surely a great chemist, 
but above all things a great humane man; in 1864 Dessaignes; 
in 1876 Friedel; in 1883 Debray; in 1888 Boisbaudran; in 
1892 Schlcesing; in 1898 Troost, Raoult, Moissan; in 1904 
Becquerel; in 1908 Gautier. Surely, sir, a country which can 
add to the list beginning with Lavoisier the names I have just 
mentioned cannot be said to have lowered her standard. 
These are names of which the whole world of chemists has just 
reason to be and is proud. And what of the little constellation 
of chemical stars which France has sent to us this even¬ 
ing ? I single out two as being of particular brilliance, but I do 
not think that this will cause any heart-burnings in the breasts of 
our friends, for I do so for no other reason than that I have the 
pleasure of coupling their names with this toast. I refer to Pro¬ 
fessor Le Chatelier and to M. Paul Kestner. We welcome 
Professor Le Chatelier on many grounds, but first and fore¬ 
most as the honoured representative of our great sister Society, 
La Society Chimique de France, and we would ask Professor Le 
Chatelier, when he returns to France, to convey to our sister Society 
our warmest greetings and good wishes. We welcome Professor 
Le Chatelier also as a very distinguished Honorary Fellow of this 
Society, and as a Davy Medallist and foreign member of the Royal 
Society. Last, we welcome him as one of the elder brethren of 
the great Fellowship of Chemists. He had made ohemical 
history when I was but a student; he has continued to make 
chemical history, for his researches have illumined any and all of 
the branches of chemistry in which he has worked, no matter 
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whether it be the principle of mobile equilibrium, the nature of 
gaseous explosions, or the setting of cements. M. Kestner we wel¬ 
come in the first place as representing another great sister Society, 
La Soci£t6 de Chimie Industrielle, which Society is also repre¬ 
sented by its general secretary, M. Jean Gerard, and by a member 
of its Council, M. Maurice Deschiens. All three represent a olass 
not very prominent in this country, namely, that of the chemical 
engineer. My duties a few years ago brought me into very close 
contact with many French chemical engineers, and I very soon 
learned to appreciate their skill and marked ability to adapt them¬ 
selves to new or altered conditions. This country has much to 
learn from its neighbour in this respect. M. Kestner may be 
described as the ideal chemical engineer. His name is known 
all the world over in connection with his film evaporator, 
and the improvements which his skill has introduced into the 
sulphuric acid chamber process. Professor Le Bel we welcome as 
a very distinguished Honorary Fellow of this Society, and as a 
’Davy Medallist and Foreign Member of the Royal Society. 
All chemists are grateful to him for his original conception of 
assighing to the carbon atom a tetrahedral sphere of influence, an 
idea which, perhaps more than any other, has been responsible 
for the brilliant advances which organic chemistry has made during 
the last forty-five years. Professor Urbain wo welcome as another 
distinguished Honorary Fellow of this Society. His researches 
strike a line contrary to those of most other chemists, for he is 
only satisfied to have dealings with the rarest of the rare. His 
work on the rare earths is the work on the rare earths. We have 
also exceptional pleasure in welcoming Madame Urbain, and we 
are charmed to greet her as our guest this evening. If Madame 
Urbain is not an Honorary Fellow of this Society, she can at all 
events and with justice claim to be the better half of an Honorary 
Fellow. 

Such, sir, is the little group of chemists which represents France 
here this evening. Surely a group worthy of France’s great and 
best traditions. We are proud to have them with us; we shall 
greatly regret when the time comes to say au revoir. We hope that 
they will take away with them a pleasurable remembrance of good 
comradeship, as they will certainly take our earnest and sincere 
wishes for continued success in their life work, devoted as it is tg 
the study of that science which we all hold so dear. I have pleasure 
in proposing the health of our French guests and in coupling the 
toast with the names of Professor Le Chatelier and M. Paul Kestner. 

Professor Henry Le Chatelier, For.Mem.R.S., replied :— 

Messieurs,—Au nom de la soci6t6 chimique de France, je vous 
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remercie de Paimable accueil que vous avez fait oe soir k ses de&gues. 
Da semblables reunions sont bien faites pour reserrer les liens de 
deux pays 6galement fiers de maroher k la tete de la civilisation. 

Le conoours des bonnes volont6s, la cooperation des activites 
sont indispensables aux progres de l’humanite; Phomme seul est 
impuissant. Mais pour produire tout son effet, il ne suffit pas que 
cette coordination des efforts soit realise© k un seul instant et dans 
un seul pays; elle doit s’etendre dans le temps et dans Pespace. 
Les plus grandes decouvertes scientifiques ont ete la resultant© 
d’idees developpees par des generations successives de savants,et 
des echanges de vue incessamment renouveies entre pays voisins. 

L’Angleterre et la France ont joue un role particulierement 
important dans la creation de la Science. Leur action s’est entre- 
meie© de telle sorte qu’il est parfois difficile de fixer la part revenant 
k chacun de ces pays. 

A ses debuts, la Science a eu une origine essentiellement philo- 
sophique. Bacon, en Angleterre, Descartes, en France, ont jete 
les bases de la Science experimental©. Lavoisier, tout impregne 
des doctrines Cartesiennes, a fonde la chimie scientifique par sa 
decouverte des deux lois de la conservation de la masse et des 
elements, bientot compietees par les lois de Dalton sur les proportions 
definies et les rapports simples. A leur suite, les savants definitive- 
ment fixes sur Pobjet essentiel de la Science, consaerent tous leurs 
efforts k demeler les lois qui enchainent inexorablement toutes 
les transformations du monde materiel. Gay-Lussac formule les 
lois de la compressibilite et de la dilatation des gaz; Faraday, 
celles de la decomposition eiectrolytique. Sadi Carnot ere© la 
thermodynamique et Joule la complete par la decouverte du 
principe de conservation de Penergie. Ampere donne les lois de 
Peiectrodynamique sur lesquelles Lord Kelvin edifie toute la 
science eiecirique moderne. 

La connaissance de ces lois, on nous donnant prise sur le monde 
materiel, nous permet de modifier l’orientation des phenomenes 
naturels de fa 9 on k les asservir k nos besoins. Cela a ete Porigine 
de Pessor inoui de l’industrie pendant le si^cl© qui vient de finir. 
Des lois de la Thermodynamique, Sir William Siemens tire le four 
4 recuperation avec lequel Martin ere© une nouvelle metallurgie 
de Pacier. En partant des lois de Joule, le meme savant imagine le 
four eiectrique au moyen duquel Moissan institue toute Peiectro- 
metallurgie. C’est un rebondissement continuel entre les decou¬ 
vertes des savants Anglais et Franpais. Chaque decouverte des 
uns inspire de nouveaux progres aux autres. 

La Science semblait avoir trouve sa voie definitive; il n’en etait 
rien* Des penseurs k Pimagination ardent©, desireux de sClever 
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au dessus d© la simple satisfaction de nos besoins mat&iels et sevr^s 
de la contemplation des mystdres divins par l’affaiblissement general 
du sentiment religieux, toum^rent leurs aspirations vers l’^tude de 
la constitution de la matiere. Des formules de constitution de 
Gerhardt et de l’atome insecable de Wurtz aux molecules de 
J. J. Thomson, d’une complexity semblable 4 celle du syst&ne 
solaire, aux mondes 4 quatre dimensions et aux systemes physiques 
imaginaires la preoccupation a ete la meme, atteindre la oonnais- 
sance de l’inconnaissable. Ces ambitions ont*elles et4 couronnees 
de succes ? La religion de TAtomistique survivra-t-elle ? Sur un 
terrain echappant au domaine de Texperimentation, nous devons 
etre modestos et attendre le jugement de la posterity. Admirons 
cepcndant la poesio de ces reves; elle subsistera toujours; ne 
lisons-nous pas encore avec plaisir la theorie du monde edifiye par 
Democrite et mise cn vers par Lucrece dans le de yatura Kerum? 

Aujourd’hui, do nouveaux courants surgissent; les democraties 
demandent aux savants do travailler au bonheur immediat de 
l’humanito, de prolonger Taction bienfaisante exercec jadis par les 
fondateurs de la Science experimental©. II est impossible de lutter 
contrc ce mouvement d’opinion et personne ne songe k le faire. 
Mais, comme dans la gracieuse lygende do Daphnis et Chloe, si la 
science et Tindustrie sont disposees k s’aimer de Tamour le plus 
iendre, elles ne savcnt comment se le temoigner. La Science doit- 
elle revenir en arriere et se remettre simplement k Tetude des lois 
de la nature, ou doit-ellc, comme beaucoup d’industriels le lui 
demandent, s’atteler k la recherche de faits nouveaux, sacrifiant 
ainai la Science veritable 4 Tempirisme ? 

II est imprudent de vouloir predire Tavcnir. Certains symptomes 
indiquent cependant un retour vers les origines de la Science. Les 
principes d’organisation scientifiquc du travail de Taylor, la 
revolution qu’ils ont amenes dans les procedys de la construction 
mecanique ont jete un jour tout nouveau sur Tutilite des principes 
memos do la mythodo scientifiquc. La semence jetee par do grands 
penseurs : Bacon, Descartes, Pascal, Lavoisier, Auguste Comte, 
Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer, Taine et Claude Bernard commence 
4 porter ses fruits. Le culte de la method©, de Torganisation se 
dyveloppe et tend 4 sortir des laboratoires de recherche. Le role 
dos savants va etre d’enseigner aux industriels, aux commer9ants, 
aux politiques les moyens d’aborder scientifiquement les probldmes 
que posent journellement les fabrications, les ychanges, Tadminis- 
tration. Dans la Science pure, on fait systymatiquement abstrac¬ 
tion de toutes les propriytys de la matiere, sauf une, celle que Ton 
ytudie specialement. Dans Tindustrie, au contraire, on doit prendre 
les phenomynes avec tout© leur complexity; les lois cherchy©8 
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s’expriment par des fonctions alg^briques d’un grand nombre de 
variables, Bouvent plus d’une douzaine. On ne peut se reconnaitre 
dans un semblable labyrinthe sans prendre la methode scientifique 
comme fil d’Ariane. 

Pour remplir ce role nouveau, la science devra redevenir philo- 
sophique. La Prance et TAngleterre sont pr^par^es k ce role; 
elles sauront travailler la main dans la main pour donner un 
nouveau lustre k la civilisation et assurer la paix du monde. 

M. Paul Kestner responded 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, Professor Crossley and 
my eminent friend and master, Monsieur Henri Le Chatelier, have 
shown us how the history of chemistry is also the history of a 
close co-operation between English and French chemists. They 
have shown us how this co-operation has developed, through 
natural causes, into great friendship. This friendship of the English 
and French men of science in the pure and applied field is based 
on sure foundations. It is always good, however, to look after 
the foundations and see if they cannot be improved and strength¬ 
ened, and such occasions as the present are very helpful to this 
desired end. 

When we formed the Society of Applied Chemistry in France 
which, as President, I have the honour of representing here to-night, 
we had as our essential aims the gathering together of those who 
are interested in industrial chemistry, so that useful work might 
be accomplished; but—may I confess it here ?—one of the main 
objects I, personally, had in view was to assist by all possible means 
the strengthening of the Anglo-French friendship. 

I call, as witnesses, the many friends I have in this room, that 
much has already been accomplished in this way by the Society 
de Chimie Industrielle. 

English friendship has been manifested by the invitations to 
this function sent to the French Societies. It has been mani¬ 
fested by the cordiality of your reception, and by the words which 
have been spoken. 

French friendship has replied, and the delegation here to-night 
is, I believe, the largest that has attended any similar reunion. 

But I also like to think, and in fact I know, that the invitation 
to the Soci6t6 de Chimie Industrielle de France, to send a numerous 
delegation, is evidence of the affection of the oldest chemical society 
in Great Britain to the youngest of us—the very newest comer. 

The Soci6t6 de Chimie Industrielle is infinitely gratified. What 
greater encouragement could we receive, and what greater reward 
for the efforts we have made, than this invitation, which so greatly 
honours us ? 



I always experience a very sincere emotion when I, as a repre¬ 
sentative of a Society of Applied Chemistry, am the guest of an 
assembly of savants; but, to-day, by virtue of these surroundings, 
I experience these sentiments with special intensity. The men 
of science are our masters; they are our spiritual chiefs ! They 
give themselves up to pure research which results in the prosperity 
of applied chemistry. Industry turns to its advantage all those 
laws which the men of science establish, which they often establish 
without any regard to their application, and simply with the 
intention of increasing our knowledge. * 

But, on the other hand, the manufacturers, and the industrial 
chemists, are glad that it is given to them to witness how frequently 
applied science has given to the pure savant an impulse or an idea 
which afterwards directs him in his researches. 

The coincidence that the centenary of Pasteur occurs at the 
same time as the centenary of the discovery of racemic or para- 
tartaric acid is worth mentioning on this occasion. This discovery 
was made by my great-uncle, Charles Kestner, in his works in 
Alsace. 

An important discovery indeed it was. It aroused much attention 
and was the origin of remarkable work by the most prominent 
scientists of those days, Berzelius, Gay-Lussac, Mitscherlich, Biot, 
and many others. 

But is this discovery, or rather is paratartaric acid, not also the 
seed from which twenty-five years afterwards sprang the chemical 
work of Pasteur, that portion of his work that dominates the 
whole of his career in the realm of pure chemistry, namely, his 
research on molecular asymmetry and the relation between this 
and optical activity ? 

The wonderful foresight and the great experimental skill of 
Pasteur provided the base upon which, many years later, Le Bel, 
my distinguished compatriot, present at this table, and Van’t Hoff 
established the doctrine of the asymmetric carbon atom; the 
early work of Pasteur on the paratartaric acid obtained from the 
Alsatian factory in Thann thus proved the foundation of the whole 
great science of stereochemistry, to which my distinguished friend, 
Sir William Pope, has of recent years made such important 
contributions. 

As to the biological work of Pasteur, this began at Lille, when 
a distiller of alcohol, Bigot, encountered difficulties in his fermenta¬ 
tion and consulted the young Professor of the Faculty of Sciences 
of that town. Pasteur recognised that the troubles of the distiller 
were due to the presence in the vat, alongside the usual alcohol 
ferment, of other micro-organisms, and in particular certain bacilli 
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which interfered with the fermentation and reduced the yield of 
alcohol. Pasteur was able to show that, in addition to the alcoholic 
fermentation, other fermentations developed, which destroyed the 
sugar without forming alcohol, and he showed that each fermentation 
corresponded to a characteristic ferment. 

The study of the diseases of silkworms which Pasteur somewhat 
unwillingly undertook at the desire of Dumas and the Minister of 
Agriculture takes us still further away from pure chemistry, and 
leads us more into the world of biology and the study of the causes 
of infectious diseases. , 

Thus we can see how, driven on by problems which were submitted 
to him by industry, Pasteur came first to make his fine discoveries 
in pure chemistry, and, equally driven by other problems sub¬ 
mitted by industry, he was obliged to depart more and more from 
what is properly described as chemistry, and found himself finally 
definitely engaged in the study of biological phenomena and 
infectious diseases. But the whole of Pasteur’s work is a logical 
development from the first researches made on paratartaric acid, 
discovered by a chemical manufacturer. 

In the name of the Societe de Chimie Industrielle I most heartily 
thank the Chemical Society for this evidence of the affection shown 
to our young Association. I thank the Chemical Society for the 
courtesy and cordiality of the welcome which they have shown 
us this evening. I thank you in particular, Professor Crossley, for 
the kind words you have spoken of us. They will touch the hearts 
of all members of our Association. 

In conclusion, I express the hope that the Chemical Society, 
when it receives our invitation to our meeting this year, will 
respond by sending a large delegation to visit us. 

Professor W. P. Wynne, D.Sc., F.R.S. (President-elect of the 
Chemical Society), in proposing the toast of “ The Other Guests,” 
said:— 

Two years ago the Society was engaged in doing honour to several 
of its Presidents who had reached their jubilee as Fellows of the 
Society. On that occasion ladies were present for the first time, 
but so far as my recollection serves, no comment was made on that 
very welcome fact. This evening we have a number of ladies 
present, some of whom, while not Fellows of the Chemical Society, 
are sufficiently interested in the Society to give us the pleasure of 
their company. We thank them for their presence, which makes 
these gatherings so much more sociable than the austere banquets 
of the years before the war. 

Among the other guests included in the toast there are not 
only the President of the Royal Society, of whose kind references 
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to our work you, sir, have made acknowledgment, but also 
the Presidents of Societies which have cultivated intensively 
various departments of chemistry. Many of them are Fellows 
of this Society, but their presence in an official capacity may 
perhaps be construed as evidence that the Societies they repre¬ 
sent look forward to and desire, as does this Society, that closer 
co-operation which, when achieved, will enable chemistry to speak 
with a united voice about all cognate matters which concern the 
public welfare. It is a matter of history that the grouping together 
of the scientific societies in Burlington House was due in no small 
measure to the beneficent activities of the Royal Society. Such 
provision for science, inadequate as it now is, made an abiding 
impression on the public mind. The time cannot bo far distant 
when this Society, or the Federal Council for Pure and Applied 
Chemistry, in the foundation of which we played so prominent a 
part, will press forward to a solution the most urgent problem 
that confronts us at the present time, namely, the provision of 
a central building in which all British chemical societies will be 
housed, and thus achieve for Chemistry what the Royal Society 
was* so largely instrumental in accomplishing for science in 
general. 

During the war chemistry won for itself in this country a 
definite measure of recognition as one of the agencies vital to the 
maintenance and preservation of the State; but this belated 
appreciation may dwindle unless we first consolidate and then 
improve our position while opportunity serves. One step at least 
has been taken in this direction since the beginning of the 
present year: I refer to the founding of the new journal, 
“ Chemistry and Industry,” by the joint enterprise of the Federal 
Council and the Society of Chemical Industry. We admire the 
courage and initiative which have led to this development, for the 
journal is intended not only to bo a chemical newspaper serving 
purely chemical interests, but under the guidance of its versatile 
editor. Dr. Miall, who is here this evening, will, we hope, carry 
conviction to the minds of those by whom we are governed—news¬ 
paper editors first and foremost; then perhaps, with their aid, local 
authorities, and it may be in time Whitehall—that neglect of 
chemistry is incompatible with national progress. 

We are glad to welcome as our guests the President of the Asso¬ 
ciation of British Chemical Manufacturers. We owe the members of 
that Association a very great debt of gratitude for the efforts they have 
made not only to maintain the heavy chemical industry, but also to 
provide those materials in small quantities which are so indispensable 
to research. From our point of view as investigators, they have put 



at the disposal of research laboratories something like three thousand 
chemical substanoes, many of them of a higher order of purity than 
could be obtained from abroad before the war. These research 
chemicals are indispensable for our investigations, and yet not a few 
are produced only in small quantities and probably without profit 
to those who manufacture them. It may interest the President of 
the Association to know that the Chemical Society has a Research 
Fund from which grants are made in aid of research, and it has 
expressed the wish that chemicals purchased out of these grants 
shall be of British origin so far as that is possible. If research 
laboratories follow this lead, it may be hoped the Association will 
be encouraged eventually to make us independent of foreign sources 
of supply. 

Then we have present with us the President of the Phar¬ 
maceutical Society, whom, in view of my old association with 
pharmacy, I may be permitted specially to welcome. It will be 
noticed, however, that those who arranged the tables have not 
placed him next to the President of the Institute of Chemistry, so 
evidently they are not yet agreed about the use of the terms 
pharmacist and chemist. This reference to the Institute brings 
me back to my toast, which is that of the other guests, coupled 
with the names of Mr. Chaston Chapman and Sir Richard Gregory. 

Mr. Chapman needs no introduction to Fellows of the Chemical 
Society, for not only is he one of ourselves, but as President of the 
Institute of Chemistry he has built truly and well on the 
foundation laid by his predecessors in office, so that the status of 
the profession of chemistry, which is the especial care of the Institute, 
never stood higher than now. 

And of Sir Richard Gregory is it not true to say that through 
the journal “ Nature ** he so ably edits, touch is maintained with 
workers even in obscure fields of research ? We do well to be grateful 
to anyone like him who by a wide outlook over the field of scientific 
inquiry, in these days of specialisation, enables us to follow progress 
made in other departments of science than our own. Sir James 
Walker, ladies and gentlemen, I give you the toast of “ The Other 
Guests/* coupled with the names of Mr. Chaston Chapman and 
Sir Richard Gregory. 

Mr. Chaston Chapman, in reply, said :— 

In responding to the toast of your guests to-night I find myself 
in a rather more difficult position than that of my distinguished 
friend Sir Richard Gregory, who is also, I see, to respond to this 
toast, for, unlike him, I am a Fellow of the Chemical Society, and 
have been a Fellow for a good many more years than I sometimes 
like to remember. Sir Richard Gregory, as a matter of fact, is 
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appearing before you to-night in his true colours, whereas I feel 
rather like the wolf of the fable disguised in the sheep’s clothing. 
The somewhat anomalous character I am sustaining here to-night 
reminds me of a very old story. The story is that of an inmate of 
a certain lunatic asylum. On one occasion a visitor was being 
taken round the asylum by an attendant, and in the course of his 
journey he said, “ That is a very interesting man over there. Who 
is he ? ” and the attendant said, “ Oh ! that is a very bad case of 
monomania. He is all right on every subject but one, but when you 
get near that he is hopeless.” The visitor said, “ I should like to 
have a chat with him/’ and he did. For a time all went well. The 
man seemed lucid. Something was then said, and the inmate 
replied, “ My dear sir, I don’t think you know to whom you are 
speaking. Do you know I am the Czar of Russia ? ” The visitor 
passed on. A year or so later the same visitor was going through 
the same institution, and said, “ There is my old friend the Czar 
of Russia. I should like to have a chat with him.” The same 
thing happened. Everything went well at first, until something 
was said, and then, as before, the inmate said, “ Do you know who 
I ain ? I am the Emperor of China.” The visitor said to the man, 
“ But, the last time I was here you were the Czar of Russia.” “ Oh, 
yes,” replied the inmate, “ but that was by another mother.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have attended a great many dinners of 
the Chemical Society, and on all those occasipns I have been happy 
to associate myself with the proposers of this toast in drinking the 
health of our guests. That was as the Czar of Russia. To-night I 
find myself transformed into the Emperor of China, and in that 
capacity I have to respond to the very same toast. Well, the “ other 
mother ” in this case is quite clearly the Institute of Chemistry, and 
on behalf of the Institute, which I have the honour to represent 
to-night, I should like to offer you an expression of our deep appreci¬ 
ation and our cordial thanks. The Institute is at all times happy 
to be associated with the Chemical Society in anything that makes 
for the good of chemistry, and we are only too anxious to do any¬ 
thing we can in co-operation with the other societies to insure that 
chemistry shall take that position to which it is really entitled in 
the councils of the nation, and that it shall be able to speak with a 
firmer and stronger voice than has been the case in the past. Those 
of your guests for whom I have the honour of responding to-night, 
will feel, as I do, that we have spent an exceedingly interesting even¬ 
ing, and a very happy one, and I am confident it would be their 
wish that I should offer to you on their behalf our warmest thanks 
for the very kindly and hospitable manner in which you have 
receivedjand entertained us. 
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Sir Richard Gregory, who also responded, said :— 

It is my duty to pronounce the epilogue upon this most pleasant 
evening from the point of view, at any rate, of the guests of the 
Chemical Society. When I was asked to be one of the responders 
to this toast I derived a considerable amount of satisfaction from 
the fact that I was to be associated with Mr. Chaston Chapman in 
that honour. I felt in the position of the schoolboy who said that 
the mechanical advantage of a long pump handle was that you could 
get someone else to help you pump. And I have had this evening 
a very excellent assistant in exerting the amount of energy required 
to pump out to some extent the expression of our appreciation of the 
hospitality that has been offered to us. 

I can say in the words of the announcement displayed in a French 
hotel, “ The wines of this establishment leave the traveller nothing 
to hope for.” We have as guests little to hope for after the 
generous hospitality which we have enjoyed this evening. But the 
formula at this late hour is for the speaker to say that he does not 
wish to detain the company by inflicting upon his hearers an 
additional amount of suffering to that to which they have been 
subjected. 

There was once a man in tho Wild West who was just about to 
be swung off on account of committing some act against the laws of 
the community. He was asked by the sheriff, when tho crowd had 
assembled to witness the function, whether he would like to say any¬ 
thing for Press purposes before he was launched into the other world. 
Ho said, “ No, thanks. Get on with the job.” But an officious person, 
I think he must have been an editor, came forward and said that ho 
would like to make a few remarks to the assembly, and the man who 
was about to be hanged was asked if he had any objection. His 
reply was, “ No, not at all, only hang me first.” Sometimes, ladies 
and gentlemen, I think the former alternative might be preferred to 
the latter in the case of some speakers. But I need scarcely say 
this doos not apply to those that we have heard this evening. 

In another vein, however, I may in response to what my friend 
Professor Wynne has been good enough to say about nature—that 
is, the journal “ Nature ”—that it also has its troubles. There was 
once a schoolboy who described the Press as the mouth-organ of 
the public. The journal I have the honour of editing tries to sup¬ 
press the mouth-organ quality, yet we do occasionally get a stunt 
such as the announcement of a new element of atomic number 72 . 

My early interests were astronomical, but after thirty years , 
association, possibly of a superficial kind, with all the sciences, I am 
afraid that one loses that intensive interest which is essential for 
progress. And yet astronomy to-day really touches your science of 
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chemistry at many points. A striking illustration of the development 
is, I think, contained in an article which we published a few weeks 
ago giving an account of the plant that has been erected in the United 
States for the production of helium gas. This gas was first dis¬ 
covered in the sun in 1868 by Lockyer, and was not isolated on the 
earth until twenty-seven years later. It is now being produced 
at the rate of from forty to fifty thousand cubic feet a day in the 
United States, and is being compressed and stored in steel cylinders 
in case of future needs for airships or other purposes. This is a 
most remarkable development of purely scientific work—linking 
up the work of the astronomer and the chemist, bringing, as it were, 
the light of the stars and of the sun down to the earth, and using it 
to discover a gas for inflating purposes. There is a law in the 
United States at the present time that no airship shall fly over 
American territory unless inflated with helium gas. To think that 
that development should come from a source not known on the earth 
until twenty-seven years after it had been discovered is an inspiring 
sign of the value of purely scientific work. 

There is only one further point to which I should like to allude, 
and that is the general idea of the public that science represents 
only engines and powers of destruction. In this twentieth century 
of ours and these days of modern civilisation, it is associated in 
the minds of the people in general with the preparation of poison 
gases, with high explosives, and with all that these mean for 
destruction. With the history of helium and other elements in 
mind, one would like to say that really the voice of science is not 
in the bomb, is not in the high explosive or in the cloud of poison 
gas, but in the still small voice which comes from the recesses of 
the chemical laboratory. 


Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, May 3rd, 1923, at 8 p.m., 
Professor W. P. Wynne, D.Sc., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

The President referred to the loss sustained by the Society in 
the death of Edward Williams Morley, on February 24th, 1923, 
who was elected an Honorary Fellow on May 18th, 1904. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of: 

William Norman Allison, 1C, By croft Road, Fazakerley, Liverpool. 

Percy Burgess Domone, 20, Vaughan Gardens, Ilford. 

John Clarence Hogg, B.A., College House, Penny well Road, St. John’s, New¬ 
foundland. 

Victor Malwin, M.Sc.Toch., 12, Grove Street, Broughton Lane, Manchester. 
Samuel Medsforth, M.Sc.Tech., A.I.C., 46, Panmuir Road, Wimbledon, 
S.W. 20. 
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Herbert Raymond Moody, A.M., Ph.D., S.B., 63, Hamilton Terrace, New 
York City. 

Harald Nielsen, 13, Firs Avenue, Muswell Hill, N. 10. 

Wilfred Alan Wightman, B.A., The University, Leeds. 

George Henry Wray, 19 b, Church Gate, Loughborough. 

The following Certificate has been authorised by the Council 
for presentation to ballot under Bye-Law I (2): 

Frederick William Ford, The Institute Bacterioth&apique, Carouge, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 


Messrs. E. E. Turner and E. E. Walker were elected Scrutators, and 
a ballot for the election of Fellows was held. The following were 
subsequently declared elected as Fellows: 


Kundan Led Aggarwal, M.Sc. 

Sidney Hartley Bales, M.Sc., A.T.C. 
Joseph Arthur Baume, 

Thomas Vincent Blake. 

Jyoti Prokash Bose, M.B. 

Frank Arthur Boys. 

Joseph Brown. 

Bichard Burtles, M.Sc.Tech. 

Basil Elmsley Coke, O.B.E., B.A. 
Ernest Alfred Coppen. 

William Everard Davies. 

John Dexter, B.A., B.Sc. 

Hildyard John Eglinton Dobson. 
Maxwell Bruce Donald, M.Sc., A.R.C.S., 
A.I.C. 

Gordon William Dorrell, B.Sc. 

Robert George Evans. 

Hugh Findlay, F.I.C. 

Mary Beatrice Ford, B.Sc. 

Willis Alexander Gibbons, A.M., 
Ph.D. 

George Philip Gibson, B.Sc. 

Khwaja Habib Hassan, B.Sc. 

Thomas Shirley Hele, M.A. 

John Thomas Holden, B.Sc. 

Robert Fergus Hunter. 

Donald Bennett Huntingford, M.Sc., 
A.I.C. 

Joseph Gilbert Jackson, B.Sc. 


Robert Barry Johns. 

William Hugh Jones, B.Sc. 

Narain Das Kehar, B.Sc. 

Mary Evelyn Laing, M.Sc. 

Wilfrid Leslie Lamb, M.A. 

Wilfrid Lawson, M.Sc., A.I.C. 
Stephen Miall, LL.D., B.Sc. 

Arthur Milnes Morley, B.Sc.Tech., 
A.I.C. 

Kanwal Nain, L.M.S. 

Charles Ashe Pelley. 

Ronald Arthur Punter, B.Sc., 

A. I.C. 

Ernest Avery Roff, B.Sc. 

Albert Rose. 

Eugene Rothstein. 

Sidney Walter Saunders, B.Sc. 
Victor Wallace Slater, B.Sc. 
Christopher Caiger Smith, B.Sc. 
Daniel Whitehead Steuart, B.Sc. 
John Sunderland, B.Sc. 

Harold George Turley, B.Sc. 

Allan Miles Ward, B.Sc. 

Charles Arthur Waters, B.Sc. 
Norman Frederick Wattcrson, 

B. Sc., A.I.C. 

Edward Johnson Wayne. 

Edith Muriel Whincop, M.Sc. 
Mahomed Yacob, M.B., B.S. 


The following papers were read : 

“Change of properties of substances on drying. Part II.” Bv 

H. B. Bakeb. 

“The sodium salts of phenolphthalein.” By H. Bassett and 
P. Halton. 
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“The action of thiosulphates on cupric salts.” By H. Bassett 
and R. G. Durr ant. 

“ The conditions of reaction of hydrogen with sulphur. Part II. 
The catalytic effect of oxygen. Part III. On the mechanism 
of the reaction of hydrogen with sulphur and its catalysis by 
oxygen.” By R. G. W. Norrish and E. K. Rideal. 

“ Studies of electrovalency. Part II. Co-ordinated hydrogen.” 
By T. M. Lowry. 


Meeting held in the Lecture Hall of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, on Thursday, May 10th, 1923, at 8 p.m., Professor 
W. P. Wynne, President, in the Chair. 

Professor W. H. Perkin delivered the Baeyer Memorial Lecture. 
A vote of thanks to the Lecturer, proposed by Professor H. E. 
Armstrong, and seconded by Dr. F. D. Chattaway, was carried 
with acclamation, Professor Perkin making acknowledgment. 


Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, May 17th, 1923, at 
8 p.m., Professor W. P. Wynne, D.Sc., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society : F. Stanley Clarke, Ernest A. Dancaster, A. E. Goddard. 
Certificates were read for the first time in favour of: 

Alfred Bostock, B.Sc., School House, Lower Bebington, Birkenhead. 

John Cleminson, B.Sc., Marionville, Etherley Lane, Bishop Auckland. 

James Edward Corless, West Buckland School, South Molton, Devon. 

Hans von Euler-Chelpin, Prof., The University, Stockholm. 

Eric Hurst, B.Sc., Strathmore, Robinson Street, Chatswood, Australia. 
Thomas Roger Lewis, 87, Boundary Road, Wood Green, N. 22. 

Richard Arnold Shrewsbury, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., 2, Radnor Avenue, Harrow. 

The meeting was then adjourned and the Informal Meeting 
declared open. 


MEETINGS AND LECTURE. 

The next Ordinary Scientific Meeting will be held on Thursday, 
June 7th, 1923, at 8 p.m. 

On Thursday, June 14th, 1923, at 8.80 p.m, t in the Society’s 
Rooms, a Lecture will be delivered by Professor Charles Moureu, 
entitled: “ Lea Gaz Hares des Sources Thermales, des Grisous et 
Autres Gaz Naturels.” 



The last Ordinary Scientific Meeting this Session will be held 
on Thursday, June 21st, 1923, at 8 p.m., when there will be a 
ballot for the election of Fellows. 


List of papers received between April 20th and May 17th, 1923 ; 

“ Studies of electrovalency. Part II. Co-ordinated hydrogen/’ 
By T. M. Lowry. 

“ Investigations on the dependence of rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. Part XX. The rational study of optical 
properties: Refraction a constitutive property.” By H. 
Hunter. 

“ The adsorption of the -B and -C members of the radium and 
thorium series by ferric hydroxide.” By J. A. Cranston 
and R. Hutton. 

“ The so-called pre-pressure interval in gaseous explosions.” By 
J. D. Morgan. 

“ The action of sodium hyposulphite on cupric chloride in aqueous 
solution.” By J. B. Firth and J. Higson. 

“ Researches on phellandrenes. Part I.” By H. G. Smith, E. 
Hurst, and J. Read. 

“ The action of sulphuryl chloride on organic substances. Part 
II.” By T. H. Durrans. 

“ Substitution in vicinal trisubstituted benzene derivatives. Part 

I. ” By W. Davies. 

“ Investigations of the chromates of thorium and the rare earths. 
Part I. The system: thorium oxide-chromic anhydride- 
water, at 25°.” By H. T. S. Britton. 

“ Bonzopyrylium salts of distyryl ketones. Part II. Salts and 
metallic complexes of 4 / -dimethylamino-2-styTylbenzopyryl- 
ium.” By J. S. Buck and I. M. Heilbron. 

“ The freezing-point curve for mixtures of sodium nitrate and 
potassium nitrate.” By H. V. A. Briscoe and W. M. Madgin. 
“y-Oxalyl derivatives of pp-dimethyl- and ap-dimethylacrylic 
acids.” By L. Higginbotham and A. Lapworth. 

“ Substitution in the pyrazole series. Haloid derivatives of 3 : 5- 
dimethylpyrazole.” By G. T. Morgan and I. Ackerman. 

“ The protective action of potassium oleate in water alcohol solu¬ 
tions.” By E. K. Rideal and L. L. Bircumshaw. 

Effect of hydrochloric acid on the enolising action of Grignard’s 
reagent.” By V. K. Bhagwat. 

“ Hydroxy-naphthoic acids. Part I.” By F. A. Royle and 

J. A. Sohedler. 
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“ Hydroxy-naphthoic aoids. Part EL” By C. Butler and I\ A. 
Royle. 

“ The properties of some silver organosols.” By J. K. Giles and 
C. S. Salmon. 

“ Researches on indium. Part I. Diphenyl indium chloride and 
phenyl indium oxide.” By A. E. Goddard. 

“ Notes on the quantity and properties of charcoal obtained from 
various kinds of Siamese woods.” By G. Bossoni. 

“ The polysulphides of the alkali metals. Part IV. The poly¬ 
sulphides of ammonium.” By J. S. Thomas and R. W. 
Riding. 

“ The isomerism of reduced derivatives of 1 : 4-benzdiazine. Part I. 
The four stercoisomeric 1 : 2 : 3 : 4-tetrahydro-2 : 3-diphcnyl- 
1 :4-benzdiazines.” By G. M. Bennett and C. S. Gibson. 

“ The isomorphism of the amides and substituted amides of dichloro- 
and chlorobromo-acetic acids.” By P. V. McKie. 

“ Reduction of ethyl ethylidenemalonate as affected by choice of 
* reducing agent.” By L. Higginbotham and A. Lapworth. 

“ Mixed crystals and double salts : a comparison of systems con¬ 
taining water, ammonium chloride, and a chloride of man¬ 
ganese, iron, cobalt, nickel, or copper.” By A. C. D. Rivett 
and F. W. J. Clendinnen. 

“ The reversibility of additive reactions. Part I. The aldol 
reaction.” By E. H. Usherwood. 

“ Intermittent current electrolysis. Part I. The influence of 
intermittent current on overvoltage.” By S. Glasstone. 

“ The hydrolysis of the sulphoxide and sulphone of pp'-dichloro- 
cthyl sulphide.” By A. E. Cashmore. 

“ Esterification of oxalic acid.” By P. K. Dutt. 

“Note on the photosynthesis of amines.” By 0. W. Snow and 
J. F. S. Stone. 

CERTIFICATES OF CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION AT 
THE BALLOT TO BE HELD AT THE ORDINARY 
SCIENTIFIC MEETING ON THURSDAY, JUNE 21st, 
1623. _ 

N.B.—The names of those who sign from “ General Knowledge ” 
are printed in italics. 

Allison, William Norman, 16, Bycroft Road, Fazakerley, Livorpool. 
British. Analytical Chemist and Technical Chemist. 1906 to 1919 with 
Messrs. Ayrton Saunders & Co., Ltd., Liverpool, wholesale mfg. Chemists 
and Druggists. From 1911 to 1919 manager of wholesale drug dept, with 
this firm. 1019 to 1921 senior works chemist to The Liverpool Borax Co., 
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Ltd., Borax Street, Liverpool. 1921 to date, proprietor of The Fazakerley 
Pharmacy, 422, Longmoor Lane, Fazakerley, Liverpool. 1921 and 1922, 
assistant lecturer, Chemistry Dept., Holt Technical School, Higher Tran- 
mere, Cheshire. {Signed by) George Tate, John Lea, George S. Irving. 

Bhagwat, Vinayak Keshav, 528, Shanwar Peth, Poona City (India). 
Present address, College of Technology, Manchester. Hindoo, British 
subject. Sir Mangaldas Nathenbhai scholar of the Bombay University, 
(i) M.Sc. with distinction (Bombay), Moos Gold Medallist, 1919. (ii) A.I.I.Sc. 
(Bangalore), (iii) Joint author of (a) a paper on Alcoholysis (A., 1920, 
i, 364); ( b ) a paper on Enolisation of Carbonyl Comp. (A., 1920, i, 368). 
(iv) Professor of Chemistry in Baroda College (India), 1919-1921, (v) At 

present Research Student, Collego of Technology, Manchester. {Signed by) 
Frank Lee Pyman, John K. Wood, F. M. Rowe. 

Bostock, Alfred, School House, Lowor Bebington, nr. Birkenhead, 
Cheshire. British. Analytical Chemist. B.Sc. (London), 2nd Class Hons, 
in Chemistry. {Signed by) F. S. Kipping, F. C. Laxton, G. Green, B. D. 
Shaw, J. B. Firth, H. Baines. 

Cleminson, John, Marionville, Etherley Lane, Bishop Auckland. British. 
Chemistry Master. B.Sc. (Durham). Trained at Armstrong College, New¬ 
castle-upon-Tyne. 20 years’ experience as a teacher. At present, Senior 
Chemistry Master at the County Secondary School, Chester-le-Street, Co. 
Durham. {Signed by) H. V. A. Briscoe, J. A. Smythe, P. L. Robinson. 

Corless, James Edward, West Buckland Sch., South Molton, N. Dovon. 
British. Teacher. Science Master at West Buckland School. {Signed by) 
Francis Amall, F. H. Lowe, P. C. Haywood. 

Domone, Percy Burgess, 20, Vaughan Gardens, Ilford, Essox. British. 
Chief Assistant to C. F. Cross (Cross & Be van). 30 years with Messrs. Cross 
& Bevan and last 20 years working on cellulose investigations. (Signed by) 
C. F. Cross, E. R. Chrystall, D. R. Davoy. 

Euler-Chelpin, Hans von, Stockholm. Swedish. Professor of Chemistry 
at the University of Stockholm. “General Chemistry of the Enzymes,” 
translated by Pope, London, 1912. Member Swedish Academy of Science, 
Stockholm. Member Biochemical Society, London. (Signed by) James 
Walker, E. F. Armstrong, Frederick Soddy, F. G. Donnan. 

Hirst, Frederick Beaumont, “Walmore,” Mackenzie St., Sharpies, 
Bolton. British. Chemist to Bolton Co-operative Soe., Ltd. Laboratory 
Head and Director of Manufacturing Dept., Wholesale Drug Works. Some¬ 
time Demonstrator, Practical Chemistry, Manchester School of Pharmacy. 
Pharmaceutical Chemist. Fellow Worshipful Company of Spectacle Makers, 
London. Fellow National Association of Opticians. Freeman of the City 
of London. (Signed by) Harry Brindle, Charles Turner, Burke Rush worth. 

Hogg, John Clarence, College House, Pennywell Road, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland. English. Vice-Principal and Science Master, The Methodist 
College, St. John’s, Newfoundland. Natural Sciences Tripos, Part I, Cam¬ 
bridge University. Responsible for Science (Chemistry and Physics) in 
Methodist College (over 600 pupils). On staff of Rugby School (Chemistry 
and Physics) in 1921 (Advent term). Three months’ work on sugars in 
Chivers’ Jam Factory, Histon, Cambs. Now anxious to keep in touch with 
progressive Chemistry. (Signed by) D. James Davies, William J. Pope, 
W. H. Mills. 

Hurst, Eric, “ Strathmore,” Robinson St., Chatswood, S.W. Research 
Chemist to the Davis Gelatine (Australia), Ltd. “The Conversion of Ally! 
Alcohol to Glyceryl Chloro- and Bromo-hydrins,” by John Read and Eric Hurst, 
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Trans, Chun, Soo, t 1022, Vol. 121. Two other papers have been accepted 
by the Chemical Society, but have not yet been published. “ A Contribution 
to the Chemistry of the Phellandrenes,” by Erie Hurst, Henry G. Smith, 
and John Bead (read before the B-oyal Society of N.S.W., Nov. 1, 1922). 
B.Sc. (with Honours in Organic Chemistry, subjects of graduation being 
General Chemistry and Organic Chemistry, pure and applied). Two years 
post-graduate work as Demonstrator and Research assistant in Organic 
Chemistry Dept., University of Sydney. Also two years* experience with 
Messrs. Orr & Welch, 80, Hunter St., Sydney, Assayers and Analytical 
Chemists. (Signed by) Charles E. Fawsitt, George Harker, J. C. Earl, J. A. 
Schofield, Henry G. Smith. 

Kita, Gen-itsu, Institute of Chemical Technology, Imp. University, Kyoto, 
Japan. Japanese. Professor of Chemical Technology, Kyoto Imperial 
University, Kyoto, Japan. " Uber die Enzyme des Aspergillus oryzae, Wochcn- 
schrift fiir Brauerie (Berlin),” 24, 460, (1912), “Die Bedentungdertechnisohen 
Auwendung des Oidium lupuli,” Zeitschrift fiir Spiritusindustrie, 83, 464, 
(1913) (Signed by) Masumi Chikashig6, Rokuro Nakaseko, Kotaro Shimomura, 
Akira Shimomura. 

Koizumi, Shunzo, Furukawa-cho, San j yo -minami, Kyoto, Japan. 
Japanese. Graduate student of Chomical Institute, College of Science, 
Kyoto Imperial University. Graduated in 1920 from Department of 
Chemistry, College of Science, Kyoto Imperial University, with dissertation 
on “ Dialkyl derivatives of p-Phenetol Carbamide.” Papers : “ Electrolytic 
Oxidatibn of Alcohols. I. Isoamyl alcohol,** Memoirs of the College of 
Science, Vol. V, No. 6, 1922. (Signed by) Masumi Chikashig6, Rokuro 
Nakaseko, Kotaro Shimomura, Akira Shimomura. 

Lewis, Thomas Roger, 87, Boundary Road, Wood Green, N. 2. Welsh. 
Analytical and Metallurgical Chemist. Very intimate association with the 
late D. T, Williams, F.C.S., for 26 years in joint collaboration with him in 
technical advice given to clients upon the merits or otherwise of industrial 
processes submitted to us by them, also as joint Public Analytical Chemists. 
(Signed by) G. Watson Gray, James Smith, C. Durham Garbutt. 

M’Cardell, Robert Oswald, 11, Gladstone Road, Urmston, Manchester. 
British. Analytical and Works Chemist. 3 years Salford Technical Insti¬ 
tute as a chemical student, instructor in gas defensive measures 1915 to 
1918. Chemist at Messrs. Levonsteins prior to the war. At present ongaged 
in soap manufacture and patont scouring agents, also investigating various 
chemical matters in connection with laundry work, and desirous of keeping in 
touch with up-to-date chemical literature. (Signed by) Ernest Clark, B. 
Prentice, G. James. 

Malwu*, Victor, 12, Grove St., Broughton Lane, Manchester. British. 
Textile Chemist. M.Sc.Tech. (Manchester). Full technological certificate 
in City and Guilds in Textile Printing. Final certificate in Cotton Dyeing. 
Twelve months* research at Manchester College of Technology, joint author 
with Julius Huebner, M.Sc.Tech., F.I.C., F.C.S., of paper on “ The Action of 
Metallic Salts, Soap, and Starch on the Tensile and Ripping Strain ** (Trans¬ 
actions of the Society of Chemical Industry, Feb. 23, 1923). tSigned by) 
J. Huebner, Frank Lee Pyman, Edmund Knecht. 

Medsforth, Samuel, 46, Panmuir Road, W. Wimbledon, S.W. 20. British. 
Research Chemist. M.Sc.Tech. (Manchester), A.I.C. Research student and 
demonstrator, College of Technology, Manchester. Part author of papers 
on “The Sulphonation of Oils,” J. S. Dyers and Colourists, and “The Estim¬ 
ation of Acetic Anhydride.”^ Author of “ The Promotion of Catalytic 
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Reactions,” J.C.S. Research Chemist at the South Metropolitan Gas Co. 
{Signed by) E. V. Evans, Edith H. Pawsey, H. Hollings. 

Mitchell, Douglas Stewart, 33, Loraine Rd., Holloway, N. British. 
Pharmacist. I have passed the minor examination of the Pharmaceutical 
Society, and have studied at the Battersea Polytechnic (Chemistry and 
Pharmacy Dept.) and South Western Polytechnic. {Signed by) C. Morton, 
F. Araall, J. B. Coleman. 

Moody, Herbert Raymond, 63, Hamilton Terrace, New York City. Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemistry, Director of the Laboratories College of the City of New 
York. I have been a Professor of Chemistry for 31 years. I am a graduate 
of tho Massachusetts Institute of Technology with the degree of S.B. (1892). 
A graduate of Columbia University, A.M., 1900, Ph.D., 1901. I have written 
two text-books and published many papers as shown in any published list 
under my name. My teaching is wholly with advanced students in Chem. 
Engineering and Research. This department has 1500 students over whom 
I have entire jurisdiction with the aid of a staff of twenty-five. {Signed by) 
Marston T. Bogert, L. F. Goodwin, Harold J. Roast, W. R, Lang , J. L . 
McKee , Alfred E. MacIntyre . 

Nielsen, Harald, 13, Firs Avonuo, Muswell Hill, London, N. 10. Danish. 
Chemical engineer and gas consulting engineer (100, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W. 1.). Graduated at Copenhagen, 1910, designed and built gas and 
chemical plant, particularly nitrogen fixation plant, in this country and 
abroad. Am the author of many papers and articles on chemical engineering 
and carbonising matter: “ The Ideal Absorption Tower in the Chem. 

Industry,” “ Standardisation of Chemical Stoneware,” paper before the 
Ceramic Society of Great Britain on Chemical Stoneware and Plant, etc.; 
am Ass.M.I.M.E. London and Member of Danish Societies, etc. (Signed by) 
F. Mollwo Perkin, Henry Edward Aykroyd, Harold G. Colman. 

Nurse, Frederick Aldis, 30, Oakhill Road, Sutton, Surrey. British. 
Teacher. 2nd Class Honours B.Sc. (London University). Student in the 
Department of Chemistry at the Chelsea Polytechnic from Sept. 1918 to 
July 1922. (Signed by) J. B. Coleman, J. C. Crocker, E. H. Nurse. 

Oliver, Cyril Vernon, 10, Hayle Road, Maidstone, Kent. British. 
Research Student. B.Sc., 2nd Class Honours in Chemistry, of London 
University. I desire to keep in touch with the modem progress of Chemistry, 
through the Society’s publications and meetings. (Signed by) J. Kenyon, 
J. L. White, Robert H. Pickard. 

Pakrasi, Kali Charan, Dakshineswar, Aridat P.O., Bengal. Bengali. 
Chem. Laby. Asstt., Govt. Test House, Alipore, Calcutta. Passed B.Sc. of 
the Calcutta University in 1915. (Signed by) R. N. Sen, N. Brodie, J. K. 
Adhya. 

Ponder, Arthur Osborne, Montreal P.Q., Canada. British. Assistant to 
Vice-President, Dominion Tar and Chemical Co., Ltd., Montreal, Canada. 
B.A. (New Zealand), B.A. (Oxon). Formerly Lecturer of Balliol College, 
Oxford. (Signed by) H. Hartley, C. N. Hinshelwood, H. R. Raikes, J. M. 
Mullaly. 

Rankin, John, Exeter College, Oxford. British (Scottish). Research 
Student in Organic Chemistry. B.Sc. (Applied Chem.), Glasgow. Diploma 
of the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. A.I.C. (Signed by) W. H. Perkin, 
N. V. Sidgwick, E. Hope, R. D. Haworth, H. R. Raikes. 

Scott, Henry Ralph Champion, 5, Selwood Terrace, S. Kensington. 
British. Chemist and Druggist. Apprenticeship with Messrs. Hughes, of 
Bournemouth, 4 years. Assistant chemist with Messrs. Atkins of Bayswater, 
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2 j years. Assistant chemist with M. H. N. Davidge, F.C.S., Ph*C,, of Shaftes¬ 
bury Av., 4 years. Manager for M. Davidge, F.C.8., Ph.C., Central Phannaoy 
and Davidge Manufacturing, 4 years. Member of the Pharmaceutical Society 
of Gt. Britain. (Signed by) Frank Radcliffe, Samuel Gray Fenton, Leopold 
Louis Bacarese. 

Shrewsbury, Richard Arnold, 2, Radnor Avenue, Harrow. English. 
Junior chemist to manufacturing firm. A.R.C.S., B.Sc. (Lond.). (Signed by) 
James C. Philip, H. F. Harwood, M. A. Whiteley. 

Trotman, Edward Russell, 3, Wellington Circus, Nottingham. English. 
Student. B.Sc. (Hons, in Chemistry). (Signed by) F. S. Kipping, E. B. R. 
Prideaux, F. C. Lax ton. 

Veillon, Louis, Brookside, Weston Rhyn, Salop. Swiss. Director and 
Works Manager, The Graesser Monsanto Chemical Works, Ltd., Ruabon, 
N. Wales. Diploma, Techn. Chem., Federal Polytechnic, Zurich. Ph.D. 
University, Zurich. Two years assistant to Prof. G. Lunge and R. Gnelim, 
Zurich. Formerly works manager and Vice-President, Monsanto Chemical 
Works, St. Louis, Mo., U.S.A. (Signed by) A. W. Titherley, Ernest J. 
Parry, Francis H. Carr. 

Wightman, Wilfred Alan, The University, Leeds. British. Demon¬ 
strator in Organic Chemistry in the University of Leeds. B.A. (Oxon.), 
First Class Hons., Chemistry. Position as above; also engaged in organic 
chemical research. (Signed by) J. B. Cohen, P. K. Dutt, S. Ellingworth. 

Willcox, Cyril Mason, 4, Worple Avenue, Wimbledon, S.W.19. British. 
Student of Chemistry. B.A. (Cantab), B.Sc. (Lond.). Scholar of Magdalene 
College, Cambridge. Preparing for Part II. Natural Science Tripos. (Signed 
by) W. J. Pope, W. H. Mills, Eric K. Rideal. 

Williams, Edwin, B.Sc. (Lond.), A.I.C., Arosfa, Risca, Mon. British. 
Director, The Risca Printing Works, Risoa, Mon. B.Sc. London University. 
A.I.C. Now writing a book on “Oil and the Oil Countries.” Two world 
tours visiting oilfields. Research Chemist to Messrs. Lewis & Tylor, Ltd., 
Cardiff, 1918-1923. (Signed by) G. R. Thompson, H. E. Cox, J. H. Canning. 

Willson, Francis George, “ Langley,” Westmount Road, Eltham, S.E.9. 
British. Research Chemist, Rosearch Dept., Royal Arsenal, Woolwich. 
“ Some Derivatives of Phorone,” J.C.S., 1913, p. 2238. “ t)ber Keto-enol 

Tautomerie,” Berichte , 1914, pp. 832 and 837. “ Die Uberfuhrung Aromatische 
Sulphos&uren in Phenole,” Ber. f 1914, p. 3160. Works chemist, etc.. Ministry 
of Munitions, 1915-1918. Research chemist and works manager, Cooper 
Laboratory, Watford, 1919-1921. (Signed by) F. Fancis, J. W. McBain, 
M. Taylor, J. Reilly, R. C. Farmer. 

Wray, George Henry, 19b, Church Gate, Loughborough. British. 
Analytical Chemist. Chief chemist, Brush Electrical Engineering Co., for 
past seven years, previous to that, nine years as assistant. Fellow of the 
Royal Microsoopical Society. (Signed by) A. Bramley, S. F. Burford, C. W. 
Bailey. 

A certificate has been accepted by the Council for presentation 
to ballot under Bye-Law I (2) in favour of the following: 

Ford, Frederick William, The Institute Baet4rioth6rapique, Carouge, 
Geneve. British. Bacteriologist (Chemical and Pathological). Associate 
of the Royal Sanitary Institute. Student Associate of The Pharmaceutical 
Society of Great Britain. (Signed by) Alfred Greeves, R. H. A. Plimmer. 
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ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

I. Donations . 

Blanchard, Arthur Alphonzo, and Phelan, Joseph W. 
Synthetic inorganic chemistry. 3rd edition. New York 1922. 
pp. xiv+322. ill. 15$. net. {Reed. 19/4/23.) 

From the London Publishers : Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 

Davison, Albert W., and Klooster, Henry S. van. Labora¬ 
tory manual of physical chemistry. New York 1922. pp. viii+ 
182. ill. 10$. net. (Reed. 16/3/23.) 

From the London Publishers : Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 

Ellis, Carleton. Synthetic resins and their plastics. New 
York 1923. pp. 514. ill. $6 net. (Reed. 24/4/23.) 

From the Publishers : The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc. 

Greene, John Arthur, and Perkin, Frederick Mollwo. 
“ Patent,” smokeless and semi-smokeless fuels. London [1922]. 
pp. xii+116. ill. 3$. net. (Reed. 2/5/23.) From the Authors. 

Kamm, Oliver. Qualitative organic analysis: an elementary 
course in the identification of organic compounds. New York 
1923. pp. viii+260. 12$. 6 d. net. (Reed. 16/5/23.) 

From the London Publishers : Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 

Kekule, August. Lehrbuch der organischen Chemie oder der 
Chemie der Kohlenstoffverbindungen. Vols. I., H., and III., 
pt. 1. Erlangen 1861—67. From Professor F. R. Japp. 

Lewis, Gilbert Newton, and Randall, Merle. Thermo¬ 
dynamics and the free energy of chemical substances. New York 
1923. pp. xxiv+654. ill. 25$. net. (Reed. 16/5/23.) 

From the London Publishers : McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 

II. By Purchase. 

American Physical Society. The physical review : a journal 
of experimental physics. 2nd series. Vol. XXI., etc. Lancaster, 
Pa., 1923-f. (Reference.) 

AndIss, Louis Edgar. Iron corrosion, anti-fouling and anti¬ 
corrosive paints. Translated from the German by Charles Salter. 
2nd English edition, revised and enlarged by Herbert Bibtwhistle 
Stocks. London 1918. pp. xii+296. ill. 15$. net. (Reed. 
23/5/23.) 

Borgmann, Eugen. Anleitung zur chemischen Analyse des 
Weines. 3rd edition. By Theodor Wilhelm Fresenius and 
LboGrAnhut. Munchen 1922. pp.xii+184. ill. (Reed. 17/5/23.) 

Bryden, C har le s L,, and Dickey, George D. A text-book of 
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filtration: industrial filtration and the various types of filters 
used. Easton, Pa., 1923. pp. x+376. ill. 27s. 6d. net. (Reed. 
25/4/23.) 

Bunbury, Hugh Mills. The destructive distillation of wood. 
London 1923. pp. xx+320. ill. 35s. net. (Reed. 16/5/23.) 

Jackson, Percy George. Boiler feed water: a concise hand¬ 
book of water for boiler feeding purposes (its effects, treatment, 
and analysis). 2nd edition. London 1922. pp. xii-|-144. ill. 
5s. net. (Reed. 23/5/23.) 

Murray, Benjamin Lindley. Standards and tests for reagent 
chemicals. New York 1920. pp. x+386. 18s. net. (Reed. 

16/5/23.) 

Ostwald, Wolfgang. An introduction to theoretical and 
applied colloid chemistry. “ The world of neglected dimensions.” 
2nd American edition. Translated from the 8th German edition 
by Martin Henry Fischer. New York 1922. pp. xiv+266. 
ill. 12s. 6 d. net. (Reed. 23/5/23.) 

III. Pamphlets. 

Gadd, William Laurence. The setting of Portland cement. 
(British Portland Cement Research Assoc. Pamphlet No. 1.) 
London 1922. pp. 35. 

General Electric Co., Ltd. Research laboratories. Wem¬ 
bley [1923]. pp. 22. ill. 

Goldsmith, John Naish, Lewis, Samuel Judd, and Twyman, 
F. Optical methods in control and research laboratories. 2nd 
edition. Vol. I. London 1923. pp. iv + 56. ill. 

Imperial Mineral Resources Bureau. The Mineral Industry 
of the British Empire and Foreign Countries. War Period. 
Molybdenum (1913—1919). London 1923. pp. 87. 

-Strontium Minerals (1913—1919.) London 1923. 

pp. 12. 

Marsh, James Ernest. Suggestions for the prevention of the 
decay of building stone. Oxford 1923. pp. 20. 

MiALir, Stephen. The problem of solution: a tavern talk 
between certain chymists and others. London 1923. pp. 33. 

Moir, James. Colour and chemical constitution. Part XV. 
A systematic study of fluorescein and resorcin-benzeine. Part 
XVI. Further miscellaneous observations. (From the Trans . 
Boy . Soc . 8 . Africa , 1922, 10.) 

Pusa, Agricultural Research Institute. Indigo Publication 
No. 9. The nature of the changes occurring during the extraction 
of indigo from the Java plant (Indigofera Arrecta). By William 
Alfred Davis. Calcutta 1921. pp. 76. 
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Pusa, Agricultural Research Institutb. Indigo Publication 
No. 10. Note on the deterioration of indigo seed during storing. 
By William Ringrose Gelston Atkins. Calcutta 1921. pp. 9. 

—— Indigo Publication No. 11. The nature of the changes 
occurring in the indigo steeping vat. II. By William Alfred 
Davis. Calcutta 1922. pp. 81. 

Rakshit, Jitendra Nath. Disappearance of volumes by dis¬ 
solution of substances in water. (From the Proc. Indian Assoc. 
Cultivation Sci., 1917, 3.) 

Ramsay Memorial Fellowships Trust. Report and accounts 
for the year 1st September 1921 to 31st August 1922. pp. 10. 

Scientific and Industrial Research, Department of. Man¬ 
chester Association of Engineers. Report of the Lathe Tools 
Research Committee. London 1922. pp. 90. ill. 

-The cleaning and restoration of museum exhibits : second 

report upon investigations conducted at the British Museum. 
London 1923. pp. 11. ill. 

Simonsen, John Lionel, and Rau, Madyar Gopal. The con¬ 
stituents of some Indian essential oils. Parts I—VII. (From the 
Indian Forest Records, 1922, 9.) 

Sinnatt, Frank Sturdy, and McCulloch, Andrew. A con¬ 
tribution to the study of the stone dusting of mines. (Part II.) 
(Lancs. <& Cheshire Coal Research Assoc., Bulletin No. 11). 1922. 
pp. 27. ill. 

Soddy, Frederick. Cartesian economics: the bearing of 
physical science upon state stewardship. London 1922. pp. 32. 

South Africa, Union of. Department of Mines and Industries. 
Report of the Advisory Board of Industry and Science, October 
1920—December 1921. Pretoria 1922. pp. 31. 

Stafford, H. N., and Ward, Arthur Rokeby. Some data on 
the bio-aeration of sewage. (From the J. Roy. Army Med. Corps, 
1922, 39). 

Tankard, Arnold Rowsby. The influence of science on human 
life : being the Presidential Address delivered to the Hull Chemical 
and Engineering Society. Hull 1922. pp. vi + 10. 

Union Internationale de la Chimib Pure et AppliquAb. 
Premier rapport de la Commission Internationale des elements 
chimiques. Tables intemationales des isotopes et des 61&nents 
radioactifs. Paris 1923. pp. 12 + 2 tables. 

West, Clarence Jay, and Gilman, Henry. Organomagnesium 
compounds in synthetic chemistry : a bibliography of the Grignard 
reaction, 1900—1921. (Reprint and Circular Series of the National 
Research Council, No. 24.) Washington 1922. pp. 103. 



PROCEEDINGS 


or THB 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 


Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, June 7th, 1923, at 8 p.m., 
Professor W. P. Wynne, D.Sc., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

The President referred to the loss sustained by the Society, 
through death, of: 


Elected Died 

Vaughan Berkeley Harloy . March 4th, 1897. May 21st, 1923. 

George Ward. Apnl 21st, 1864. April 10th, 1923. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Edward Bertram Anderson, Millhayes, Hemyock, Devon. 

James Sinclair Standish Anderson, 15, Banbury Road, Oxford. 

Stanley Boulter, B.A., The Oval, Oadby, Leicester. 

Edward Sackett Do wing, Otley Rectory, nr. Ipswich. 

Albert Thomas Fuller, B.Sc., 54, Trent Road, Brixton, S.W. 2. 

Gustavus Charlos Gidley, Brynmelyn College, Weston-super-Maie. 

Albert Green, B.Sc., The Edward Davies Chemical Laboratories, Aberystwyth. 
Digby Richard Lawson, M.A., Woodlea, Hartford, Cheshire. 
Sudhindranarayan Ray, M.Sc., 19/4, Madan Mitra Lane, Calcutta. 

Ernest Goulding Sharp, 52, Castle Street, Dover. 

William Pearson Tervet, Waverley, Compton Park Road, Plymouth. 

William Trick Thome, 40, Canton Road, Shanghai. 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society: E. A. Coppen, H. J. E. Dobson, G. W. Dorell, J. T. 
Holden/W. J. Osborn, S. W. Saunders, and C. C. Smith. 

The following papers were read: 

“ Investigations on the dependence of rotatory power on chemical 
constitution. Part XX. The rational study of optical pro¬ 
perties. Refraction a constitutive property.” By H. Hunter. 
“ Researches on indium. Part I. Diphenyl indium chloride and 
phenyl indium oxide.” By A. E. Goddard. 

“ The properties of ammonium nitrate. Part VL The reciprocal 
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salt pair, ammonium nitrate and potassium sulphate.” By 
E. P. Perman and W. J. Howells. 

“ Ring-chain tautomerism. Part VI. The mechanism of the keto- 
cyclol change in the propane series.” By E. W. Lanfear 
and J. F. Thorpe. 

“ The reversibility of additive reactions. Part I. The aldol 
reaction.” By E. H. Usherwood. 

“ Mechanism of the pinacone-pinacoline and Wagner-Meerwein 
transformations.” By C. K. Ingold. 

“ Researches on antimony. Part I. Tri-m-xylylstibene and its 
derivatives.” By A. E. Goddard. 

Lecture, Thursday, June 14th, 1923, at 8.30 p.m., Professor 
W. P. Wynne, D.Sc., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Professor Charles Moureu, President, Societe Chimique de 
France, delivered his Lecture entitled : “ Les Gaz Rares des Sources 
Thermales, des Grisous et Autres Gaz Naturels.” A vote of thanks 
to the Lecturer, proposed by Professor H. E. Armstrong, and 
seconded by Sir William Pope, was carried with acclamation. 


Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, June 21st, 1923, at 
8 p.m., Professor W. P. Wynne, D.Sc., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. 

It was announced : 

1. That the Council had sealed the following Address, which was 
presented on the occasion of the Pasteur Centenary Celebrations, 
May 24th to June 1st, 1923 : 

“ The President, Council, and general body of Fellows of 
the Chemical Society welcome the opportunity afforded by 
the celebrations of the 100th Anniversary of the birth of Louis 
Pasteur, of paying their homage to the memory of this great 
and illustrious scientist. 

“ It is true that Pasteur played a rdle in life of a far wider 
scope, both human and intellectual, than falls to the lot of 
the majority of chemists; they remember, however, with 
pride that Pasteur was originally trained as a chemist, and 
that it was his peculiar combination of rare experimental 
skill and consummate deductive reasoning which marked him 
out as the founder of modem stereochemistry. His researches 
on the tartaric acids must always stand out as one of the most 
prominent milestones in the advance of the science of chemistry* 
<f It was not till his appointment to Lille in 1854 that his 
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researches took up a new line leading to his fundamental 
discoveries in fermentation, to be rapidly followed by his 
investigations dealing with the diseases of silk worms, chicken 
cholera, anthrax, and finally the masterpiece of his scientific 
genius, namely, anti-rabies inoculation. 

“ These discoveries opened out an entirely new realm, 
namely, that of micro-organisms, and consequently Pasteur is 
rightly regarded as the founder of the science of bacteriology. 

“ Though one of the greatest of all experimental scientists, 
it was perhaps the humane side of Pasteur’s character which 
made him so generally beloved and reverenced. His great 
desire to advance knowledge for the benefit of humanity 
surely had a rich reward in that his labours have placed the 
study of infectious diseases on a truly scientific basis. 

“ It was Lavoisier who said that the scientist, in the quiet 
of his laboratory and of his study, can also exercise patriotic 
* functions : he can hope to diminish by his labours the many 
ills which afilict the human species, and to increase human 
pleasure and prosperity. And if he should only contribute, 
by the new methods which he may have shown, to the lengthen¬ 
ing of the mean age of man by a few years, or even by a few 
days, he also may aspire to the glorious title of benefactor of 
humanity. 

“ Surely no more striking example of Lavoisier’s words 
could be found than was exemplified by the life and work of 
Louis Pasteur. 



“ Signed on behalf of the Council of 
The Chemical Society. 

W. P. Wynne, President . 

J. F. Thorpe, Treasurer, 

James C. Philip, \ x . 

Irvine Masson, j 

Arthur W. Crossley, Foreign Secretary. 


“ Sealed in Council this Twenty-first day of June, One 
thousand nine hundred and twenty-three.” 


2. That a communication had been received from the Committee 
of the Van’t Hoff Fund for the endowment of research in pure and 
applied chemistry. The amount from this fund available for 
distribution during 1924 is about 1400 Dutch florins. 

A Committee, consisting of Professor A. F. Holloman (President), 
Professor S. Hoogewerff, Professor A. Smits, and Mr. J. P. Wibaut 
(Secretary), has been appointed to award GrantB, Applications 



should be sent before November 1st, 1923, by registered post to: 
“ Het bestuur der Koninklyke Akademie van Wetensehappen; 
bestemd voor de Commissie van het ‘ Van’t Hoff-fonds,’ Trippen- 
huis, Kloveniersburgwal, te Amsterdam.” Every applicant is 
requested to submit a detailed account of the manner in which 
he proposes to expend the grant and to state the reasons for which 
he makes his application. 

Papers embodying the results of the research may be published 
in any journal, but acknowledgment must be made of the source 
of the grant. Copies of papers containing the results of the research 
must be forwarded to the Committee. 

3. That the following letter signed by twenty Professors, 
Lecturers, and Assistants of the Oural University, Ekaterinbourg, 
had been received on the 6th June, 1923 : 

To the President and the Council of the Chemical Society. 

We undersigned, professors, lecturers and assistants of 
Oural University Ekaterinbourg,—chemists, physicians, metal- 
urgists and of other specialities, doing their work in connection 
with Department for Chemistry and Metallurgy, acknowledge 
hereby the obtaining of boots, clothing, etc., being a donation 
from the Chemical Society, as is stated in accompagning 
receipt. We send to the Chemical Society, and to all chemists 
of United Kingdom our best and kindest thanks for this good 
help in a very hard time for us and for our families. 

We accepted this donation gratefully as a sign of the 
humanity and a confirmation, once more, of the real inter¬ 
national character of science. 

We thank also very hearthly for an exemplare of the “ Journal 
of the Chemical Society,” 1914—1920; by this rich present 
we became again participated to the European science, and 
could follow the great achievements done by chemistry and 
physics in U.K. 

We are sorry, we can answer on your generous sympathy 
and help by sending only of 2 volumes of the “ Proceedings of 
Oural University ” years 1921—1923, in three exemplares, one 
of which we beg you to accept and to forward two others to 
Royal Society and to Library of the British Museum. The 
“ Proceedings ” content the papers of the various parts of 
science and have an index in french. 

The circumstances in our country are steadily improving 
and we hope the “ Proceedings ” will be published more 
regularly in future. Very many of the researches done in 
1914—1923 still await their turn of the print. In the hope 
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it will be realised in next time more quickly, we allow us to 
propose an unequal change of our “ Proceedings ” for your 
“ Journal ” years 1921, 1922, 1923, as from 1924 we hope 
to be able to be regular subscriptors, for our own money* 

We thank also very much for your third donation—of £20 
which brought for 18 of us a “ red egg ” for Easter, as we say 
in Russia. 

Considering the continuous improving of the conditions we 
constate that the help by money or food parcels for the future 
time is becoming not exigent when not superflous. 

With best thanks and wishes. 

Yours gratefully and sincerely 
(Here follow 20 signatures). 

Mr. 0. R. Howell was formally admitted a Fellow of the Chemical 
Society. 

. Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

George Feamby, 00, Duckworth Lane, Bradford. 

Albert*Owen Jones, B.Sc., 1, Dark Gate, Carmarthen. 

William Henry Sims, 2, Churchville, Radford, Nottingham. 

Frank William Witcombe, 85, Holland Road, Maidstone. 

The following Certificate has been authorised by the Council 
for presentation to Ballot under Bye-Law I (2): 

Arthur Nicholas Kerry, Jose Cubes 4725, Buenos Aires, Argentine. 

Dr. R. C. Farmer and Mr. W. E. Gamer were elected Scrutators, 
and a ballot for the election of Fellows was held. The following 
were subsequently declared elected as Fellows: 


William Norman Allison. 

Vmayak Keshav Bhagwat, M.Sc. 
Alfred Bostock, B.Sc. 

John Cleminson, B.Sc. 

James Edward Corless. 

Percy Burgess Domone. 

Hans von Euler-Chelpin. 

Frederick William Ford. 

Frederick Beaumont Hirst. 

John Clarence Hogg, B.A. 

Eric Hurst, B.Sc. 

Gen-Itsu Kita. 

Shunzo Koizumi. 

Thomael Roger Lewis. 

Robert Oswald M'Cardell. 

Victor taalwin, M.Sc.Tech. 

Samuel Medsforth, M.Sc.Tech., A.I.C. 
Douglae* Stewart Mitchell. 


Herbert Raymond Moody, A.M., 
Ph.D., S.B. 

Harald Neilaen. 

Frederick Aldis Nurse, B.Sc. 

Cyril Vernon Oliver, B.Sc. 

Kali Charan Pakraai, B.Sc. 

Arthur Osborne Ponder, B.A. 

John Rankin, B.Sc., A.I.C. 

Henry Ralph Champion Scott. 
Richard Arnold Shrewsbury, B.Sc., 
A.R.C.S. 

Edward Russell Trotman, B.Sc. 
Louis Veillon, Ph.D. 

Wilfred Alan Wightman, B.A. 

Cyril Mason Willcox, B.A., B.Sc. 
Edwin Williams, B.Sc., A.I.C. 

Francis George Willson. 

George Henry Wray. 
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The following papers were read : 

“ The constitution of the higher oxide of nickel.” By 0. R. 
Howell. 

“ The relationship of the tautomeric hydrogen theory to the theoiy 
of induced alternate polaritiesBy F. Allsop and J. Kenner. 

“ Electron valency theories and stereochemistry.” By S. Sugden. 

“ The relative influences of water vapour and hydrogen upon the 
combustion of carbon monoxide-air mixtures at high pressures.” 
By W. A. Bone, D. M. Newitt, and D, T. A. Townend. 

" Metallic hydroxy-acid complexes. Part I. Cuprilactates.” By 
I. W. Ware. 

“ Metallic hydroxy-acid complexes. Pari II. Cuprimalates, their 
formation, properties, and composition.” By I. W. Ware. 

“ Ring-chain tautomerism. Part VII. The mutarotation of the 
sugars.” By J. W. Barer, C. K. Ingold, and J. F. Thorpe. 


LIST OF FELLOWS, 1923. 

The List of Fellows for 1923 is being prepared, and changes of 
address received after July 31st, 1923, cannot be included therein. 
Fellows whose Christian names and degrees do not appear in full 
are particularly requested to notify the Assistant Secretary. 

The List will be sent to those Fellows only who make application 
prior to August 31st, 1923. 

REPORT OF THE INTERNATIONAL COMMITTEE 
ON CHEMICAL ELEMENTS. 

Copies of this Report, which embodies a Table of Isotopes and 
a Table of the Radioactive Elements and their Constants, will be 
supplied to those Fellows only who make application to the Assistant 
Secretary before August 31st, 1923. 


VACATION ARRANGEMENTS. 

The Rooms of the Society will be closed for redecoration through¬ 
out the month of August, during which period the annual revision 
of the Library will take place. 

Fellows are particularly requested to return all Library Books 
in their possession not later than Tuesday, July 31st. 

During the two weeks September 3rd to 15th the Library will 
close daily at 5 p.m. 
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List of papers received between May 18th, 1923, and June 21st, 

1923: * 

“ The determination of the degree of hydration of salts by a radio¬ 
active method.” By H. Terrey and V. G. Jolly. 

“ Constitutional studies in the monocarboxylic acids derived from 
‘ sugars. Part I. Tetramethyl galactonolactone and the 
structure of galactose.” By J. Pryde. 

“ The coupling of diazonium compounds with monoalkylated acids 
of the malonic and cyanoacetic series and the action of alkyl 
nitrites on the esters of monoalkylated cyanoacetic acids.” 
By T. K. Walker. 

“ The constitution of sulphur salicylic acid and of related sub¬ 
stances.” By A. N. Meldrum and M. S. Shah. 

“ The action of bromine on ^-hydroxy- and ^-methoxy-sulphonic 
acids.” By A. N. Meldrum and M. S. Shah. 

“ The formation of derivatives of tetrahydronaphthalene from 
-y-phenyl fatty acids. Part III. The influence of substituents 
on ring closure.” By A. J. Attwood, A. Stevenson, and 
J. R Thorpe. 

“ Phenols in Ajowen oil.” By B. R Sobti and P. Singh. 

“ The oxidation of sabinene with hydrogen peroxide.” By G. G. 
Henderson and A. Robertson. 

“ Sintering : its nature and cause.” By R. C. Smith. 

“ Surface phenomena in sucrose solutions.” By R. R. Butler. 

“ Electro-deposition of chromium. Part 1. Deposition from 
sulphate solution.” By A. N. Campbell. 

“ Studies in the anthracene series. Part V.” By E. de B. Bar¬ 
nett, J. W. Cook, and M. A. Matthews. 

“ Piperitone. Part V. The extraction of piperitone from essential 
oils and the racemisation of Z-piperitone.” By J. Read and 
• H. G. Smith. 

“ The refractive dispersion of isoeugenol.” By G. Thompson. 

“ Cryoscopic measurements with nitrobenzene.” By H. M. 
Roberts and C. R. Bury. 

“The system ferric oxide-phosphoric acid-water; a new phos¬ 
phate.” By S. R. Carter and N. H. Hartshorne. 

“ A note on the constitution of benzene. Part II.” By R. Fraser. 

“ The preparation of A-derivatives in the carbazole series.” By 
T. S. Stevens and S. H. Tucker. 

“ Catalysis. Part XXIII. Temperature coefficients of some 
reactions in tropical sunlight.” By N. Dhar. 

* This list does not include the titles of papers which have already been 

recorded as read at a Scientific Meeting. 
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“ Note on the action of methyl sulphate on diphenylamine.” By 
C. S. Gibson and D. C. Vining. 

“ The absorption spectra of the vapours of various quinones.” 
By J. E. Purvis. 

“ The conversion of sabinol into thujene.” By G. G. Henderson 
and A* Robertson. 

“ Studies on the dolomite system. Part II. An investigation 
of the conditions of formation of dolomite.” By A. E. 
Mitchell. 

“ The low-temperature activation of hydrogen.” By A. E. 
Mitchell and A. L. Marshall. 

“The isomerism of the oximes. Part XII. Hydrochlorides.” 

By 0. L. Brady and E. P. Dunn. 

“ Photocatalysis. Part IV. The photochemical production of 
formaldehyde from carbonic acid.” By E. C. C. Baly, I. M. 
Heilbron, and W. F. Barker. 

“ Complex formation in lead nitrate solutions. Part I. The 
ternary systems lead nitrate-sodium nitrate-water, and lead 
nitrate-potassium nitrate-water.” By S. Glasstone and 
H. N. Saunders. 

“ Electrolytic generator for pure hydrogen.” By Viscount 

Elveden and E. Sinkinson. 

“ The increased solubility of phenolic bodies in water on addition 
of a third substance.” By C. R. Bailey. 

“ Cryptoisomerism in the stilbene series.” By N. M. Cullinank. 

“ The odorous and bitter constituents of neem oil.” By E. R. 

Watson, N. G. Chatterjee, and K. C. Mukerjee. 

“ Triazole compounds. Part I. Some substituted hydroxy-benzo- 
triazoles and their methylation products.” By 0. L. Brady 
and J. N. E. Day. 

“ The estimation of alkalis in rocks by the indirect method.” By 
F. Walker. 

“ The isomeric Z-menthyl phenylchloroacetates.” By A. McKenzie 
and I. A. Smith. 

“ The quinhydrone-clectrode as an electrode of comparison.” By 
S. Veiliel. 

“ New halogen derivatives of camphor. Part HI. <x'(J- and aV-Di- 
bromocamphor.” By H. Burgess and T. M. Lowry. 

“ The dissociation of complex cyanides.” By G. J. Burrows. 

“ Resolution of the aS-dihydroxy-a-methyl-8-wopropyladipic acids.” 
By T. A. Henry and H. Paget. 

“ The bromination of compounds containing the carbonyl group. 
Part I. The bromination of pyruvic acid.” By C. F. 
Ward. 
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“ The bromination of compounds containing the carbonyl grouping. 
Part II. The bromination of acetophenone.” By C. F. Ward. 

“ The bromination of aliphatio acids.” By B. D. Shaw. 

“ The action of chlorine on amines. Part I. The action of chlorine 
on aniline.” By W. M. Cttmming and D. G. Brown. 

“ The reduction of nitronaphthalenes. Part I. The reduction of 
a-nitronaphthalene.” By W. M. Camming and J. K. Steel. 

“ The hydroferrocyanides and hydroferrioyanides of the organic 
bases. Part II.” By W. M. Cumming. 

“ Reduction products of the hydroxyanthraquinones. Part II.” 
By J. Hall and A. G. Perkin. 

“ The hydrates of potassium and lithium platinocyanides and the 
system potassium platinocyanide-lithium platinocyanide- 
water.” By H. Tebbey and V. G. Jolly. 

“The structure of the benzene nucleus. Part III. Synthetic 
formation of a bridged phase of the naphthalene nucleus. The 
constitution of naphthalene and anthracene.” By W. A. P. 
Challenob and C. K. Ingold. 

“ The structure of the benzene nucleus. Part IV. The reactivity 
‘ of bridged linkings.” By C. K. Ingold. 

“ The action of silica on electrolytes.” By A. F. Joseph and 
J. S. Hancock. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

I. Donations. 

Caven, Robert Mabtin. Quantitative chemical analysis and 
inorganic preparations. Part I. London 1923. pp. viii + 156. 
ill. 3s. 6d. net. (Reed. 4/6/23.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Blackie & Son. 

Moore, Harry. A textbook of intermediate physics. London 
[1923]. pp. x -f- 824. ill. 22s. 6 d. net. (Reed. 6/6/23.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Methuen & Co. 

Rivett, Albert Cherbury David. The phase rule and the 
study of heterogeneous equilibria: an introductory study. Oxford 
1923. pp. 204. ill. 10s. 6 d. net. (Reed. 17/6/23.) 

From the Delegates of the Clarendon Press. 

Schwarz, Robert. The chemistry of the inorganic complex 
compounds: an introduction to Werner’s co-ordination theory. 
Authorized translation by Lawrence W. Bass. New York 1923. 
pp. x+82. ill. 8s. 6 d. net. (Reed. 16/5/23.) 

From the London Publishers : Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 
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Sornet, RenIs. La technique industrielle des parfums syn- 
thetiques. Paris 1923. pp. xii+136. 10 fr . net. ( Reed . 23/5/23.) 

From the Publishers : MM. Gauthier-Villars et Cie. 

Werner, Emtt. Alphonse. The chemistry of urea: the theory 
of its constitution, and of the origin and mode of its formation in 
living organisms. London 1923. pp. xii + 212. 14s. net. (Reed. 
9/6/23.) From the Publishers : Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Worsnop, B. L., and Flint, H. T. Advanced practical physics 
for students. London [1923]. pp. viii+640. ill. 21#. net. 
(Reed. 23/4/23.) From the Publishers : Messrs. Methuen & Co. 

II. By Purchase. 

Buchner, Georo. Das Atzen dor Metalle und das Farben der 
Metalle: Lehrbuch der Oberflachenbehandlung der Metalle und 
Legierungen. 3rd edition. Berlin 1922. pp. xvi -f- 207. ill. 
(Reed. 1/6/23.) 

Gray, Francis William. The chemistry tangle unravelled: 
being chemistry systematised on a new plan based on the works of 
Abegg, Kossel, and Langmuir. London 1923. pp. x -f- 148. ill. 
6s. net. (Reed. 6/6/23.) 

Lamb, Morris Charles. The manufacture of chrome leather. 
London 1923. pp. [vi] + 420. ill. 26s. net. (Reed. 26/6/23.) 

Perrin, Jean. Atoms. 2nd English edition, translated by 
Dalziel Llewellyn Hammick. London 1923. pp. xvi+232. 
ill. 8s. 6d. net. (Reed. 23/6/23.) 

Pile, Seymour, and Johnston, Reginald G. A tested method 
of laboratqgfr organisation. London 1923. pp. xx+98. ill. 

7s. 6d. net. qteecd. 23/6/23.) 

Piper, Charles V, and Morse, William J. The soybean. 
New York 1923. pp. xvi+330. ill. 20s. net. (Reed. 16/6/23.) 

Sadtler, Samuel Philip, and Matos, Louis J. Industrial 
organic chemistry. 6th edition. Philadelphia [1923]. pp. xvi, 
13—692. ill. 35s. net. (Reed. 16/5/23.) 

Schultz, Gustav. Farbstofftabellen. 6th edition. Vol. I. 
Berlin 1923. pp. xxii+388. (Reference.) 

Stillman, Albert L. Briquetting. Easton, Pa., 1923. pp. 
xii+466. ill. 33s. 6d. net. (Reed. 17/4/23.) 

Tbuscott, Samuel John. A text-book of ore dressing. London 
1923. pp. xn+680. ill. 40s. net. (Reed. 16/5/23.) 

Willows, Richard Smith, and Hatschek, Emil. Surface 
tension and surface energy and their influence on chemical pheno¬ 
mena. 3rd edition. London 1923. pp. viii+136. ill 6s 6 d 
net. (Reed. 16/5/23.) 



PROCEEDINGS 


OP THB 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, October 4th, 1923, at 
8 p.m., Professor W. P. Wynne, D.Sc., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. 

v The President referred to the loss sustained by the Society, 
through death, of: 

Elected. Died. 

John Bingley . Bee. 15th, 1881. July 12th, 1923. 

George Herbert Leader ... June 18th, 1902. Mar. 17th, 1923. 

Herbert McLeod. Feb. 6th, 1868. Oct. 1st, 1923. 

Edmund Knowles Muspratt. Jan. 21st, 1869. Sept. 1st, 1923. 

Walter Tong ... May 5th, 1904. April 13th, 1923. 

William George Twiney . Feb. 21st, 1907. 1923. 

James Wilson . Apnl 1st, 1875. June 21st, 1923. 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society: W. B. Adam, R. F. Hunter, H. R. Procter, and A. M. 
Ward. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of: 

Gopaldas Bharmdas Advani, B.A., B.Sc., o/o S. J. Go-operative Society, 
Hyderabad, Sind, India. 

Yaauhiko Asahina, Dr.Pharm., Pharmaceutical Institute, The University, 
Tokyo, Japan. 

Ernest Edgar Aynsley, B.Sc., School House, Westmoor, Forest Hall, Newcastle* 
on-Tyne. 

Frauds Harrold Banfield, B.So., 40, Maryland Boad, Wood Green, N. 22. 
Charles Bateman, 77, Penhevad Street, Grangetown, Cardiff. 

John Thomas Burdekin, B.So., 27, Crimioar Lane, Fulwood, Sheffield. 

John Herbert Bushill, M.Sc., Ingleside, Arthur Boad, Erdington, Bi rmingham. 
Atxnaram Chakrav&rti, B.Sc., 29, Ward Institution Street, Calcutta. 

Bar Sahai Chaturvedi, B.So., Colonel GanJ, Cawnpore. 

Allred Chick, 69, Fountain Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham, 

Ginori Conti, 58, Via della Scale, Florence, Italy. 

Mont* Adolf Dittmar, B.S., Ph.D., 774, Beigenline Avenue,W. New York. U.8. A. 
George Thomas Bandies Francis, 3, Tregarvon Boad, Clspham Common, 
&W. 1L 
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William Hans Gesell, 235, Christopher Street, Montclair, N.J., U.S.A. 
Stanley Evans Francis Gooding, B.A., 5, St. Andrews Hill, Cambridge. 
Frank Charles Happold, B.Sc., Ostley House, Barrow. 

Francis Wood Hardy, B.Sc., Leefield House, Allerton, Bradford. 

John Reader Hosking, Sefton St. Wadestown, Wellington, New Zealand. 
Julian Michael Samuel Jacobs, B.Sc., 125, Goldhurst Terrace, N.W. 0. 
Bennett Alexander Jacobson, 92, Jules Street, Johannesburg, S. Africa. 
James Sowden Jennings, B.Sc., Worcester Villas, Godolphin Road, Helston. 
William Ross Kane, B.Sc., 77, Glebe Road, Sheffield. 

William Clifford Lewis, B.Sc., A.I.C., Inversnaid, Shoreham-by-Sea. 

William Maw, B.Sc., 82, Holly Avenue, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Pasupu Krishnaswami Rajamanikkam Naidu, 52, Pedariar Koil Street, 
Madras. 

Charles Dudley Ryder, c/o Messrs. Lockwood, Magrath, Ltd., 163, Kent 
Street, Sydney, N.S.W. 

Junzo Shinoda, Chemical Department, The University, Manchester. 

Kishen Singh, B.Sc., College of Technology, Manchester. 

James Muir Smith, B.Sc., 8, Hepscott Terrace, South Shields. 

John George Sutherland, B.Sc., Boksburg, Transvaal, S. Africa. 

Shoichi Terada, 20, Wakamiya Chf>, Ushigome, Tokyo, Japan. 

Arthur James Edward Thornton, 38, Battersea Park Road, S.W. 11. 
Margaret Grosvenor Tomkinson, D.-6s-Sc., B.A., Chilton, Cleobury Mortimer. 
Leslie Ernest Wakeford, 14, Woolstone Road, Catford, S.E. 6. 

Isaac Ephraim Weber, B.Sc., 12, Claremont Road, Luton. 

Donald Whitley Woodhead, B.Sc., 248, Claremont Road, Moss Side, 
Manchester. 

The following papers were read : 

“ The direct union of oxygen and sulphllr. ,, By R. G. W. Nourish 
and E. K. Rideal. 

“ Note on aqueous formaldehyde solution.” By W. R. Ormandy 
and E. C. Craven. 

“ The interaction of potassium tetroxide with ice and with dilute 
sulphuric acid.” By H. Hawley and H. J. S. Sand. 

“ Ring-chain tautomerism. Part IX. The effect of the cyclo- 
hexane nucleus on the carbon tetrahedral angle.” By E. W. 
Lanfear and J. F. Thorpe. 

“ The formation of stable p-lactones.” By L. Bains and J. F. 

Thorpe. 

Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, October 18th, 1923, at 
8 p.m., Professor W. P. Wynne, D.Sc., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. 

The President referred to the loss sustained by the Society 
through death of: 

Elected. Died. 

Dec. 7th, 1916. Oct. 10th, 1923. 
April 17th, 1890. Oct. 7th, 1923. 
Jan. 1st, 1872. Oct. 4th, 1923. 


John Allen Harker .. 

William Brewin Shuttle wood. 
William Thomson . 
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It was announced that arrangements had been made whereby 
the publication of abstracts of papers in the domain of both pure 
and applied chemistry will be directed as from January next by a 
Bureau consisting of representatives of the Chemical Society and 
the Society of Chemical Industry, the members nominated by the 
former being Dr. Irvine Masson, Professor G. T. Morgan, Professor 
J. F. Thorpe, Professor W. P. Wynne. The Bureau will co-opt a 
ninth member as Chairman, and will proceed immediately to 
examine the position with a view to assimilating the abstracts 
prepared by the two societies into a single publication. In the 
meantime, however,—certainly until the end of next year—no 
change in the present format or method of preparing the abstracts 
was contemplated, apart from that announced at the last meeting. 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society: R. G. W. Norrish and R. A. Shrewsbury 
Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Geoffrey Gordon Barker, B.Sc., 10, Wellington Terrace, Sutton Coldfield. 
Louis Leighton Bircumshaw, B.A., M.Sc., 68, Southdown Road, West 
Wimbledon, S.W. 20. 

Samu61 Coffey, M.Sc., Ph.D., A.I.C., 6, St. Paul’s Avenue, N.W. 2. 

James Joseph Doolan, B.Sc., A.I.C., 40, Michael Stieet, Waterford. 

Pham Bhusan Ganguly, M.Sc., 54, Amhurst Park, N. 16. 

Frank Leslie Garton, B.A., A.I.C., 14, Craven Avenue, Ealing, W. 5. 
Dwarkanath V. Gogto, B.Sc., Kliamgaon, C.P., India. 

Alfred Thomas Healey, 79, Pope’s Avenue, Twickenham. 

Cecil John May, 19, Tyndale Place, Islington, N. 1. 

Henry Compton Mills, B.A., B.Sc., 25, Cape Road, Warwick. 

Donald Powell, 73, Sedgeford Road, Shepherd’s Bush, W. 12. 

James Rushworth, 11, Smithy Carr Lane, Bnghouse. 

Colin Kenneth Taylor, B.A., 21, Cromwell Road, S. Kensington, S.W. 7. 
Percival Elisha Turner, B.Sc., A.I.C., Bath Road, Beenham, Reading. 
Oswald James Walker, B.Sc., 24, Buccleuch Place, Edinburgh. 

The following Certificate has been authorised by the Council for 
presentation to ballot under Bye-Law I (2): 

Robert Lissenborough, Sugar W’orks, Cawnpore. 

The following papers were read : 

“ The chemistry of the glutaconic acids. Part XV. Three-carbon 
tautomerism in the ci/cfopropane series. Part H.” By F. R. 
Goss, C. K. Ingold, and J. F. Thorpe. 

“ Studies of electrovalency. Part III. The catalytic activation 
of molecules and the reaction of ethylene and bromine.” By 
R. G. W.. Norrish. 

“ The preparation and properties of selenium trioxide and chloro- 
selenic acid.” By R. R. le G. Worsley and H. B. Baker. 
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“ The chemistry of polycyclic structures in relation to their homo- 
cyclic unsaturated isomerides. Part V. Orientation in the 
gfem-dimethyldicycfcpentene series.” By R. C. Grimwood, 
C. K. Ingold, and J. F. Thorpe. 


NOTICES. 

The attention of Fellows is drawn to the following important 
notices: 

1. The Van der Waals Memorial Lecture will be delivered by 
Dr. J. H. Jeans, M.A., Sec.R.S., at the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 1., on Thursday, 
November 8th, 1923, at 8 p.m. 

2. A meeting of the Research Fund Committee will be held in 
December next. Applications for Grants, to be made on forms 
obtainable from the Assistant Secretary, must be received on or 
before Saturday, December 1st, 1923. 

All persons who received Grants in December, 1922, or December 
of any previous year, whose accounts have not been closed by the 
Council, are reminded that reports must be returned by December 
1st. 

3. The post-card issued with the circular letter re Publications 
for 1924 on July 30th should be filled in and returned without 
delay. 

4. All papers submitted to the Chemical Society must now be 
accompanied by a short precis —not exceeding in general 300 words 
—setting out the broad results of the investigations. This precis 
will be utilised in the preparation of (1) the report of any meeting 
at which the paper is read, and (2) an official abstract which is to 
appear in the volume of Abstracts subsequent to the publication 
of the paper in the Journal of the Society. 

5. The Journal of Physical Chemistry will be issued monthly 
from January, 1924, onwards, under the joint auspices of the 
American Chemical Society, the Chemical Society, and the Faraday 
Society. The price will be $10 to the public and $8, post free, 
to any member of the three Societies who subscribes direct. Any 
Fellow desiring to become a subscriber for 1924 should forward 
his application, together with a remittance for $8, to the Journal of 
Physical Chemistry , Ithaca, N.Y., U.S.A., before December 1st, 1923. 


List of papers received between June 22nd and October 18th, 
1923: (This list does not include the titles of papers which have 
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been read'at a Scientific Meeting, or which have appeared in the 
Transactions). 

“Metallic hydroxy-acid complexes. Part III. The constitution 
of cuprimalates and analogous compounds.” By I. W. Ware. 
“ The catalytio decomposition of hydrogen peroxide solution by 
carbons prepared from carbohydrates.” By J. B. Firth and 
F. S. Watson. 

“ Use of zinc amalgam in the evolution method for determination 
of sulphur in iron and steel.” By T. Ashida. 

“ The oxidising properties of sulphur dioxide. Part V. Theoretical.” 

By W. Wardlaw and N. D. Sylvester. 

“ Action of hydrazine hydrate on phenanthraquinone.” By S. 
Dutt and N. K. Sen. 

“ Dyes derived from thiodiphenylamine. Part 11.” By B. K. 
Sen and S. Dutt. 

“ The adiabatic cooling of water and the temperature of its maximum 
density as a function of pressure.” By N. A. Pushin and E. V. 
Grebenshchikov. 

“ Cholesterol and its r6le in the organism.” By S. Minovici. 

“ Ring-chain tautomerism. Part VIII. The a(5(3-trisubstituted 
glutaric acid type.” By K. C. Pandya and J. F. Thorpe. 

“ Inorganic complex salts. Part III. Racemisation and the 
stability of complex ions.” By W. Thomas and R. Fraser. 

“ A revision of the dissociation constant of weak inorganic acids. 

Part I. Boric acid.” By E. B. R. Prideaux and A. T. Ward. 
“ The bromine compounds of phenanthrene. Part II.” By 
H. Henstock. 

“ The action of ozonised oxygen on mercury.” By V. 0. J. Hodgson 
and H. B. Baker. 

“The accurate determination of boiling-point elevation.” By 
' K. Jablozynski and S. Kon. 

“ The sulphonation of p-substituted phenylcarbamides.” By 
J. R. Scott. 

“Chloro-o-xylenols. Part I. (5-Chloro-o-3-xylenol).” By L. E. 
Henkel. 

“ Chloro-o-xylenols. Part II. (6-Chloro-o-3-xylenol).” By L. E« 
Hinkel and W. T. Collins. 

“ Chloro-o-xylenols. Part HI. (5-Chloro-o-4-xylenol).” By L. E. 
Hinkel and E. E. Ayling. 

“ A revision of the dissociation constants of weak inorganic acids. 
Part H. Phosphoric acid.” By E. B. R. Prideaux and 
A. T. Ward. 

“Intermittent current electrolysis. Part II. Overvoltage study 
of the lead electrode.” By S. Glasstonb. 
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“ The influence of catalysts on the production of potassium per¬ 
chlorate by the action of heat on potassium chlorate.” By 
W. Farmer and J. B. Firth. 

“ The condensation of aromatic aminosulphonic acids with isocyanio 
acid, phenyl isocyanate, and cyanamide.” By J. R. Soott 
and J. B. Cohen. 

“ Phenomenon of periodicity with reference to the heteromorphism 
of calcium carbonate. Preliminary note.” By M. Copisarow. 

“ The partial pressures of sulphuric acid over concentrated aqueous 
solutions of the acid at high temperatures.” By J. S. Thomas 
and A. G. Ramsay. 

“ Synthesis of substituted thianthrens. Part II.” By S. Krishna. 

44 Quantitative measurements of the reactivity of the halogens in 
aromatic compounds.” By A. H. Rheinlander. 

44 An examination of the variation in the degrees of hydrolytic 
dissociation of some oxime-hydrochlorides with dilution.” 
By L. B. Tansley. 

44 Synthesis of derivatives of phenothioxin.” By S. Krishna. 

44 p-Bromophenyltrimethylammonium perhalides.” By T. H. 
Reade. 

44 p-Iodophenyltrimethylammonium perhalides.” By T. H. Reads. 

44 Studies in nitrations. Part I. The mono-nitration of phenol.” 
By F. Aenall. 

44 Studies in nitrations. Part II. The estimation of the nitro- 
phenols. A new method of thermal analysis.” By F. Arnall. 

44 Studies in nitrations. Part III. The velocity of nitration of 
phenol.” By F. Arnall. 

44 Studies in nitrations. Part IV. The quantitative preparation 
of some derivatives of the nitrophenols.” By F. Arnall. 

44 Unsaturation in some anilide derivatives of citraconic and mesa- 
conic acids.” By W. A. Joiner. 

44 Note on cadmium sulphide and the determination of cadmium.” 
By A. C. G. Eoerton and F. V. Raleigh. 

44 On the vapour pressure of cadmium and its alloys with zinc,” 
By A. C. G. Egerton and F. V. Raleigh. 

44 Organic derivatives of silicon. Part XXIX. The preparation, 
properties, and condensation products of di-p-tolylsilicane- 
di-ol. By H. S. Pink and F. S. Kipping. 

44 The reaction between ^-dibromobenzene and magnesium.” By 
H. S. Pink. 

44 Note on the reduction of m-methoxybenzyl bromide by hydrogen 
iodide.” By J. B. Shoesmith. 

44 On a new type of reduction-oxidation system. Part I. Cystein 
and glutathione.” By M. Dixon and J. H. Quastel. 
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“ The properties of neighbouring hydroxy-groups attached to a 
benzene nucleus.” By R. L. Alimchandani. 

“ The additive formation of four-membered rings. Part II. The 
conditions which confer stability on the dimethinediazidines.” 
By C. K. Ingold and H. A. Piggott. 

“ On the preparation of 2:3-, 2 :5-, and 3 :4-dinitrotoluenes.” 

By H. J. Page and B. R. Heasman. 

“ On the nitration of p-dichlorobenzene.” By H. J. Page and 
B. R. Heasman. 

“ The melting-point (solidus) curve for mixtures of potassium 
nitrate and sodium nitrate.” By W. M. Madgin and H. V. A. 
Briscoe. 

“ The polymorphism of potassium dichromate.” By P. L. Robinson 
and H. V. A. Bbiscoe. 

“ Colour and molecular geometry.” By J. Mont. 

“ Sodium 6-chloro-5-nitro-w-toluenesulphonate—a new reagent for 
potassium.” By H. Davies and W. Davies. 

“ A new method for the resolution of asymmetric compounds. 
A, reply.” By J. B. Cohen. 

“ A condensation of aryldiazonium salts with monoalkylated malonio 
acids.” By T. K. Walker. 

“ The preparation of glycollio acid from formaldehyde.” By D. L. 
Hammtck and A. R. Boeree. 

“ Substitution in vicinal trisubstituted derivatives. Part II.” 

By W. Davies and L. Rubenstein. 

“ The sorption of iodine by carbons prepared from paraffin hydro¬ 
carbons, carbon dioxide, and from oxidation products of wood 
charcoal with fuming nitric acid.” By J. B. Firth and J. Higson. 
“ Studies in organic polysulphides. Part I. The action of anhydrous 
potassium pentasulphide on some alkyl halides.” By R. W. 
Riding and J. S. Thomas. 

“ The preparation and chlorination of ap-alkylaoylcarbamides.” 
By E. Roberts. 

“ The cyanine dyes. Part VII. A new method of formation of 
the carbocyanines and the constitution of the thiotsooyanines 
and of kryptooyanine.” By W. H. Mills and W. T. K. 
Braunholtz. 

“ A quantitative investigation of the photochemical interaction of 
ohlorine and hydrogen.” By M. C. C. Chapman. 

“ The calculation of curves of mixed acids from the constants, and 
a universal buffer mixture.” By E. B. R. Pridbaux and A. T. 
Ward. 

" Note on the separation of octoio and deooic acids from coooanut 
oil.” By E. E. Walker. 
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“ The dissociation of certain oxalato-salts.” By Q. J. BURROWS 
and G. Walker. 

“ The relation between viscosity and vapour pressure of liquids.. 
Part I.” By R. K. Sharma. 

“ Dyes derived from phenanthraquinone. Part IV. Anilin o- 
flavindulines and phenanthraquinoneazo-dyes.” By A. C. 
Sibcab and D. C. Roy. 

“ Experiments on the synthesis of the polyacetic acids of methane. 
Part Vni. An improved synthesis of methanetriacetic add.” 
By M. H. Dreieuss and C. K. Ingold. 

“ Use of the quinhydrone electrode for the estimation of a min o- 
acids of acidic and basic functions.” By L. J. Harris . 

“ Some derivatives of the vinyldiacetonalkamines.” By F. S. 
Kipping. 

“ A note on the action of hydrogen chloride on methyl alcohol.” 

By S. R. Carter and J. A. V. Butler. 

“ The chemistry of Posidonia fibre. Part I.” By J. C. Eabl. 

“ The interaction of (3 [3' -dichloroethyl sulphide, sulphoxide, and 
sulphone with glycine ester and with potassium phthalimide.” 
By A. E. Cashmore and H. McCombie. 

“ The diazo-transformations of some aminocoumarins and amino- 
naphthapyrones.” By B. B. Dey and H. Dalal. 

“ Some bromonitrocoumarins and their reaction with alkalis.” By 
B. B. Dey and K. K. Row. 

“ The action of sodium sulphite on coumarins.” By B. B. Dey 
and K. K. Row. 

"Note on Glasstone’s discussion of overvoltage-measurement.” 

By H. J. S. Sand and E. J. Weeks. 

“ Succinyl-fluorescein.” By S. Biggs and F. G. Pope. 

“ w-Trichloro- and w-tribromoquinaldine and the preparation of 
quinaldinic acid.” By D. L. Hammick. 

“ The interaction of bromine with acetic anhydride.” By K. J. P. 

Orton, H. B. Watson, and J. E. Bayliss. 

“The interaction of primary amines and 2-dithiobenzoyl.” By 
E. W. McClelland and J. Longwell. 

“ The influence of added substances on the reduction of iodic acid 
by sulphurous acid.” By F. W. Stoyle. 

“ The relationship between colour and constitution in the nitro- 
benzaldehyde hydrazones.” By F. D. Chattaway and 
G. R. Clemo. 

“ Properties of mixtures of aniline, water, and some fatty acids.” 

By J. R. Pound and R. S. Russell. 

“ Th© freezing-point curves of binary mixtures of some substituted 
acetanilides.” By G. Owen. 
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“The influence of anions on the coagulation of negatively 
• charged suspensoids.” By J. N. Mukhebjee and S. 6. 
. Chaudhuri. 

“ Electro-osmotic experiments on the reversal of the electrical 
charge of colloids and precipitates and the preparation of 
stable sols with a charge opposite in sign to that commonly 
obtained.” By J. N. Mukhebjee and B. 0. Roy. 

“Kinetics of the process of coagulation of colloids in the light 
of Smoluchowski’s theory.” By J. N. Mukhebjee and S. K. 
Majumdab. 

“ The adsorption of acids by silica in its relation to the nature of 
soil-acidity.” By J. N. Mukhebjee and K. C. Bhattachabya. 
" The corrosion of iron in water and in neutral salt solutions.” 
By J. A. N. Friend. 

“ The density and viscosity of acetone at low temperatures.” By 
E. H. Abohibald and W. Ube. 

“ Piperitone. Part VI. The reduction of piperitone.” By R. S. 

Hughesdon, H. G. Smith, and J. Read. 

“ The photochemical reactivity of ozone in presence of other gases. 

Part I.” By R. 0. Grutith and W. J. Shutt. 

“ The photochemical reactivity of ozone in presence of other gases. 

Part II.” By R. 0. Griffith and J. MacWillie. 

“ The solubility of the phenylenediamines and of their monoacelyl 
derivatives.” By N. V. Sidgwick and J. A. Neill. 

“ The solubility of the hydroxybenzaldehydes and the hydroxy- 
tolualdehydes. ,, By N. V. Sidgwick and E. N. Allott. 

“ Products of the destructive distillation of anthraquinone-cc- and 
-p-sodium-sulphonates.” By A. G. Perkin and W. G. Sewell. 
Substituted phenyldichloroamines.” By K. J. P. Obton and 
J. E. Bayliss. 

‘‘Derivatives of (1) thionaphthacoumarin.” By S. Smiles and 
L. R. Hast. 

“ Derivatives of the four isomeric sulphonic acids of m-tolyl methyl 
ether.” By R. D. Haworth and A. Lapworth. 

“ Optical activation of racemic acid by d-malio acid.” By A. 

McKenzie, H. J. Plendebleith, and N. Walker. 

“The formation and stability of spiro-compounds. Part XI. 
Bridged spiro-compounds from cyciopentane.” By C. K. 
IngOld, E. W. Laneeab, and J. F. Thorpe. 

“ A new absorption pipette for gas analysis.” By S. W. Saunders. 
“ The action of hydrogen sulphide on lithium ethoxide-lithium 
hydrosulphide.” By J. H. Jones and J. S. Thomas. 

“ The condensation of aldehydes with cyanoaoetamide.” By 
R. H. Curtis, J. N. E. Day, and L. G. Kimmins. 



“ The action of highly concentrated hydrochloric acid on cellulose 
and on some derivatives of glucose and of xylose.*' By 
E. L. Hirst and D. R. Morrison. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

I. Donations. 

Born, Max. The constitution of matter : modem atomic and 
electron theories. Translated from the 2nd German edition by 
Ethelbert William Blair and Thomas Sherlock Wheeler. 
London [1923]. pp. viii + 80. ill. 6s. net. (Reed. 13/6/23.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Methuen ft Co. 

Clark, William Mansfield. The determination of hydrogen 
ions : an elementary treatise on the hydrogen electrode, indicator 
and supplementary methods with an indexed bibliography on 
applications. 2nd edition. Baltimore [1922, reprinted 1923.] 
pp. 480. ill. $5.60 net. (Reed. 1/9/23.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Williams ft Wilkins Company. 
DalIsn, G. Chemische Technologic des Papiers. 2nd edition. 
Leipzig 1921. pp. iv + 122. ill. (Reed. 1/9/23.) 

From the Publisher : Herr J. A. Barth. 
Damiens, Augustin. Les isotopes. Paris 1923. pp. x + 118. 
ill. 12 fr. net. (Reed. 29/6/23.) 

From the Publishers : MM. Gauthier-Yillars et Cie. 
Delacre, Maurice. Essai de philosophic chimique. Paris 1923. 
pp. 170. 7.50 fr. (Reed. 26/9/23.) From the Author. 

Eastman Kodak Company. Abridged scientific publications 
from the Research Laboratory. Vols. HI, 1917—18, to V, 1921. 
Rochester, N.Y. 1919—1922. (Reference.) 

From the Eastman Kodak Company. 
Evans, Ulick Richardson. Metals and metallic compounds. 
Vols. in and TV . London 1923. pp. xii + 270, xii + 350. ill. 
32s. net. (Reed. 27/6/23.) * From the Author. 

Fajans, Kasimir. Radioactivity and the latest developments in 
the study of the chemical elements. Translated from the 4th 
German edition by Thomas Sherlock Wheeler and W. G. King. 
London [1923]. pp. xvi + 138. ill. 8s.6d.net. (Reed. 26/9/23.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Methuen ft Co. 
Findlay, Al exan der. Practical physical chemistry. 4th 
edition. London 1923. pp. xvi + 298. ill. 7s. 6 d. net. (Reed. 
1/9/23.) From the Publishers : Messrs. Longmans, Green ft Co. 

Graetz, Leo. Recent developments in atomic theory. Trans¬ 
lated by Guy Barr. London [1923]. pp. xii -f 174. ill. 9s. net. 
(Reed. 26/9/23.) From the Publishers : Messrs. Methuen ft Co. 
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Hamlin, Marston Lovell, and Turner, Francis M ills. The 
chemioal resistance of engineering materials. New York 1923. 
pp. 268. ill. $5 net. (Reed. 1/10/23.) 

From the Publishers : The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc. 

Harden, Arthur, Alcoholic fermentation. 3rd edition. 
London 1923. pp. viii + 194. ill. 6s. 6 d. net. (Reed. 9/7/23.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. 

Hawley, Lee Fred. Wood distillation. New York 1923. 
pp. 142. ill. $3.00 net. (Reed. 10/7/23.) 

From the Publishers : The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc. 

Heintz, Wilhelm Heinrich. Lehrbuch der Zoochemie. Berlin 
1853. pp. xx + 1108. ill. (Reed. 1/9/23.) 

IVom Professor R. T. Hewlett. 
* Jones, Henry Bence. On animal chemistry in its application 
to stomach and renal diseases. London 1850. (Reed. 1/9/23.) 

From Professor R. T. Hewlett. 

. Joyce, Jeremiah. Dialogues in chemistry, intended for the 
instruction and entertainment of young people : in which the first 
principles of that science are fully explained. To which are added 
questions and other exercises for the examination of pupils. A new 
edition corrected, with additions. 2 vols. London 1809. pp. 
[xii] + 288, [iv] + 300 + [xxi]. (Reed. 2/7/23.) From Dr. A. Scott. 

Kehemann, Friedrich. Gesammelte Abhandlungen. Vol. II. 
Leipzig 1923. pp. viii + 599 + [17]. (Reed. 26/6/23.) 

From the Publisher : Herr Georg Thieme. 

Lehmann, Carl Gotthelf. Handbuch der physiologischen 
Chemie. Leipzig 1854. pp. viii + 334. (Reed. 1/9/23.) 

From Professor R. T. Hewlett. 

Lomonosow, Michael Wassiljewitsch. Physico-chemical re¬ 
searches. Edited by Boris N. Menschutkin. Moscow 1923. 
pp. iv + 120. ill. [In Russian.] (Reed. 25/9/23.) 

From Professor B. N. Menschutkin. 

Lunge, George. The manufacture of acids and alkalis. Com¬ 
pletely revised and rewritten under the editorship of Alexander 
Charles Cumming. Vol. I. Raw materials for the manufacture 
of sulphuric acid and the manufacture of sulphur dioxide. By 
Wilfrid Wyld. London 1923. pp. xiv + 558. ill. (Reference.) 
36*. net. 

-Vol. V. The manufacture of hydrochloric acid and 

saltcake. By Alexander Charles Cumming. London 1923. 
pp. xvi + 424. ill. (Reference.) 31*. 6 d. net. 

-Vol. VI. The manufacture of nitric acid and nitrates. 

By Allin Cottrel. London 1923. pp. xvi + 454. ill. (Refer¬ 
ence.) 36*. net. From the Publishers: Messrs. Gurney & 
Jackson. 
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Maharajah’s College, Vizianagram. Science Association. 
Proceedings, 1922. Vizi&nagram 1922. From the Association. 

Menschutktn, Nicolai Alexandrovitsch. Analytical 
chemistry. 12th edition. Petrograd 1923. pp. xvi + .440. ill. 
[In Russian.] (Reed. 25/9/23.) From Professor B. N. Menschutkin. 

Mottram, Vernon H. A manual of histology. London [1923]. 
pp. x+294. ill. 14s.net. (Reed. 1/9/23.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Methuen & Co. 
Nietz, Adolph H. The theory of development. New York 
1922. pp. 190. ill. $2.50 net. (Reed. 14/7/23.) 

From the Eastman Kodak Company. 
Ostwald, Wolfgang. An introduction to theoretical and applied 
colloid chemistry. “ The world of neglected dimensions.” 2nd 
American edition, translated from the 8th German edition by 
Martin Henry Fischer. New York 1922. pp. xiv -f- 266. 
ill. 12s. 6 d. net. (Reed. 20/6/23.) 

From the London Publishers : Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 
Physics in Industry. Lectures delivered before the Institute 
of Physics. Vol. I. By Archibald Barr, Sir James Alfred 
Ewing, and Clifford C. Paterson. London [1923]. pp. 60. 
2s. 6d. net. (Reed. 9/7/23.) 

From the Publishers: Messrs. Henry Frowde and Hodder& Stoughton. 

Poucher, William Arthur. Perfumes and cosmetics, with 
especial reference to synthetics. London 1923. pp. xii + 462. 
ill. 21s. net. (Reed. 20/6/23.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. Chapman & Hall. 
Practical Stain Removing : specially for launderers. Notes 
on spotting for dry cleaners. Treatment of hospital linen. Stain 
removing during washing. Detailed description of chemicals [etc.]. 
Manchester [n.d.]. pp. 52 + chart. (Reed. 1/9/23.) 

From Mr. R. O. M’CardeU. 
Rome de l’Isle, Jean Baptiste Louis de. Cristallographie, ou 
description des formes propres k tous les corps du regne mineral, 
dans l’4tat de combinaison saline, pierreuse ou metallique. 2nd 
edition. 4 vols. Paris 1783. pp. xl + 624, iv + 660, iv + 612, 
xvi + 80 + 12 plates, ill. (Reference.) 

From Lady Phipson Beale. 
Royal College of Science Chemical Society. Journal. 
Vol. II: containing the papers read during the session 1922—1923. 
London 1923. From the Secretary. 

Rumbold, W. G. Nickel ores. (Imperial Institute Monograph 
on Mineral Resources.) London 1923. pp. 82. ill. 5 s. net. 
(Reed. 6/10/23.) From the Director. 

Sabautschea, Theodor. Anleitung zum chemischen Nachweis 
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der Gifte fiir Pharmazeuten, Chemiker und Mediziner. Berlin 
1923. pp. viii + 124. iU. (Reed. 21/7/23.) 

From the Publishers : Herm Urban & Schwarzenberg. 

Sabatier, Paul. Catalysis in organic chemistry. Translated 
by E. Emmet Reid. London 1923. pp. xxiv -f 406. 25a. net. 
(Reed. 2/7/23.) From the Publishers : The Library Press. 

Sellars, John C arrin gton. Chemistianity (popular knowledge 
of chemistry), a poem; also an oratorioal verse on each known 
chemical element in the universe. Birkenhead [1873]. pp. lxvi + 
228. (Reed. 16/6/23.) From Dr. E. E. Turner. 

Scientific and Industrial Research, Department of. “ Red 
Books ” of the British Fire Prevention Committee. Tests with 
plain concrete slabs made with various aggregates. 11 vols. Tests 
with reinforced concrete slabs made with various aggregates and 
varied thicknesses of cover and protection to the reinforcement. 
20 vols. London 1920—21. 40a. net. From the Department. 

Sheppard, Samuel Edward. Gelatin in photography. Vol. I. 
New York 192§. pp. 264. ill. $2.50 net. (Reed. 14/7/23.) 

From the Eastman Kodak Company. 

Simon, Johann Franz. Animal chemistry with reference to 
the physiology and pathology of man. Translated and edited by 
George E. Day. 2 vols. London 1845—46. pp. xx + 360 + 
40, xii + 560. ill. (Reed. 1/9/23.) From Professor R. T. Hewlett. 

Taylor, Clara M. The discovery of the nature of the air, and 
of its changes during breathing. London 1923. pp. x + 84. ill. 
la. 6 d. net. (Reed. 1/9/23.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. G. Bell & Sons. 

United States. Department of Agriculture. Office of Experi¬ 
ment Stations. Experiment Station Record. Four volumes and 
thirty-one parts needed to complete the series. 

From the Agricultural Library, University of Wisconsin. 

Weiss, H. Introduction a l^tude de la cementation m6tallique. 
Paris 1923. pp. viii + 147. ill. (Reference.) From the Author. 

Wilson, John Arthur. The chemistry of leather manufacture. 
New York 1923. pp. 344. ill. $5 00 net. (Reed. 19/6/23.) 

From the Publishers : The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc. 

II. By Purchase. 

Abderhalden, Emil. Lehrbuch der physiologischen Chemie. 
5th edition. Part I. Berlin 1923. pp. viii + 736. ill. (Reed. 
26/9/23.) 

And£s, Louis Edgar. The treatment of paper for special 
purposes. Translated from the German. 2nd English edition. 
London 1923. pp. xii + 204. ill. 8a. 6 d. net. (Reed. 20/6/23.) 
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Bayliss, Sir William Maddock. Interfacial forces and 
phenomena in physiology : being the Herter lectures in New York 
in March, 1922. London [1923]. pp. x +196. 75. 6 d. net. 
(Seed. 20/6/23.) 

Behrens, Theodor Heinrich, and Rley, Pieter Dirk 
Cornelius. Organische mikrochemische Analyse. 2nd edition 
of “ Anleitung zur mikrochemischen Analyse der wichtigsten 
organischen Verbindungen, ,, parts 1 , 3 and 4, by H. Behrens. 
Leipzig 1922. pp. viii + 455. ill. (Reed. 26/9/23.) 

Beknhard-Smith, Arthur. Poisonous plants of all countries. 
2nd edition. London 1923. pp. xii + 112. ill. 6s. net. (Reed. 
20/6/23.) 

British Pharmaceutical Codex, 1923 : an imperial dispensatory 
for the use of medical practitioners and pharmacists. New and 
revised edition. London 1923. pp. xx + 1670. 30s. net. (Reed. 
25/7/23.) 

Coffignier, Charles. Varnishes : their chemistry and manu¬ 
facture. Translated from the French by Arthur H. J. Keane. 
London 1923. pp. viii + 548. ill. 21s. net. (Reed. 20/6/23.) 

Cooper, George Stanley. By-product coking. 2nd edition, 
enlarged and revised by Ernest Meyer Myers. London 1923. 
pp. xvi + 192. ill. 12s. 6d. net. (Reed. 6/7/23.) 

Darmstaedter, Ernst. Die Alchemic des Geber. Berlin 1922. 
pp. x + 202. ill. (Reed. 8/10/23.) 

Ellis, Eugene H. Motor fuels. New York 1923. pp. 682. 
ill. 355. net. (Reed. 6/7/23.) 

Fischer, Emil. Untersuchungen iiber Aminosauren, Polypep¬ 
tide und Proteine II (1907—1919). Edited by Max Bergmann. 
Berlin 1923. pp. x + 922. (Reed. 26/9/23.) 

Guggenheim, Markus. Die biogenen Amine und ihre Bedeutung 
fur die Physiologic und Pathologie des pflanzlichen und tierischen 
Stoffwechsels. Berlin 1920. pp. viii + 376. (Reed. 26/9/23.) 

Heermann, Paul. Farberei- und textilchemische Unter¬ 
suchungen : Anleitung zur chemischen Untersuchung und Bewer- 
tung der Rohstoffe, Hilfsmittel und Erzeugnisse der Textilverede- 
lungs-Industrie. Combined 4th edition of “ Farbereichemische 
Untersuchungen ” and “ Koloristische und textilchemische Unter¬ 
suchungen.” Berlin 1923. pp. x + 370. ill. (Reed. 1/9/23.) 

Low, Albert H. Technical methods of ore analysis: for 
chemists and colleges. 9th edition. New York 1922. pp. lx + 
348. ill. 175. 6 d. net. (Reed. 20/6/23.) 

Lyon, T. Lyttleton, and Buckman, Harry 0. The nature 
and properties of soils. New York 1922. pp. vi + 588. ill. 
165. net. (Reed. 1/9/23.) 

McCulloch, Andrew, and Simpkin, Neville. Low temper- 
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ature carbonisation of bituminous coal. London 1923. pp. xii + 
248. fll. 18s.net. {Reed. 6/7/23.) 

Meyer, Hans. Lebrbuch der organisch-chemischen Methodik. 
Vol. I. Analyse und Konstitutionsermittlung organischer 
Verbindungen. 4th edition. Berlin 1922. pp. xxxvi +1192. 
ill. {Reed. 1/9/23.) 

MtiLLER, Robert. Elektrochemie der nichtwassrigen Losungen. 
(Sammlung, Vol. XXVII). Stuttgart 1923. (Reference.) 

Nebnst, Walter. Theoretical chemistry from the standpoint 
of Avogadro’s rule and thermodynamics. Revised in accordance 
with the 8th—10th German edition by L. W. Codd. London 1923. 
pp. xx + 922. ill. 28s. net. (Reed. 20/6/23.) 

Paschen, Friedrich, and Gotze, R. Seriengesetze der Linien- 
spektren. Berlin 1922. pp. iv + 164. (Reed. 26/9/23.) 

Poulsson, Edvard. A text-book of pharmacology and thera¬ 
peutics. English edition, edited by Walter Ernest Dixon. 
London 1923. pp. xii + 620. ill. 26s. net. (Reed. 20/6/23.) 

Roscoe, The Right Hon. Sir Henry Enfield, and Schorlem- 
mer, Carl. A treatise on chemistry. Vol. II. The metals. New 
edition; completely revised by B. Mouat Jones and others. London 
1923. pp. xvi + 830, viii, 831—1666. ill. 50s. net. (Reed. 
1/9/23.) 

Rosenbusch, H. Element© der Gesteinslehre. 4th edition. 
By A. Osann. Stuttgart 1922—1923. pp. x + 779. ill. (Reed. 
1/9/23.) 

Sommerfeld, Arnold. Atomic structure and spectral lines. 
Translated from the 3rd German edition by Henry L. Brose. 
London [1923]. pp. xiv + 626. ill. 32s. net. (Reed. 1/9/23.) 

Touplain, F. Analyse g^n&ale des eaux. Paris 1922. pp. 
viii+ 244. ill. (Reed. 25/6/23.) 

Trinks, W. Industrial furnaces. Vol. I. New York 1923. 
pp. viii + 320. ill. 22s. 6 d. net. (Reed. 20/6/23.) 

Ubbelohde, Leo, and Goldschmidt, Franz. Handbuch der 
Chemie und Technologie der Ole und Fette. Vol. II. Leipzig 
1920. pp. xii + 882. ill. (Reed. 6/9/23.) 

Wall, Edward John. Practical color photography. Boston, 
Mass. 1922. pp. viii + 248. ill. 12s. 6 d. net. (Reed. 9/10/23.) 

Webb, Harry William. Absorption of nitrous gases. London 
1923. pp. viii + 372. ill. 26s. net. (Reed. 20/6/23.) 

Wolffensteen, Richard. Die Pflanzenalkaloide. 3rd edition. 
Berlin 1922. pp. viii + 606. (Reed. 1/9/23.) 

EH. Pamphlets. 

Allen, Eugene Thomas, and Zies, Emanuel George. A 
chemical study of the fumaroles of the Katmai region. (Contrib. 
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Tech. Papers, National Oeogr. Soc., Washington. 1923. Katmai 
Ser. No. 2. pp. 76—155). 

Atts tb.at.ta , Commonwealth or. Institute of Science and Industry. 
Bulletin No. 24. The production of liquid fuels from oil shale 
and coal in Australia. By B. E. Thwaites. Melbourne 1923. 
pp. 62. ill. 

-Bulletin No. 25. The manufacture of pulp and paper 

from Australian woods. By L. B. Benjamin. Melbourne 1923. 
pp. xvi +106. 

Clark, William Mansfield, and Cohen, Barnett. Studies 
on oxidation-reduction. II and III. (From the U.S. Public 
Health Reports, 1923, 38.) 

Coffey, Samuel. De constitute van cantharidine. Leiden 
1923. pp. x + 60. [In English.] 

Cohen, Bahnett. Indicators for pH control of alum dosage. 
(From the U.S. Public Health Reports, 1923, 38.) 

Cullinane, Nicholas Michael, and James, Thomas Campbell. 
The action of reducing agents on some polynitrodiphenylamines. 
(From Aberystwyth Studies, 1922, 4.) 

Davies, Cecil Whitfield, and James, Thomas Campbell. 
Some reactions of tetranitroaniline. (From Aberystwyth Studies, 
1922, 4.) 

Delacbe, Maueice. L’enseignement de la chimie k 1’University 
de Gand. [Gand 1923.] pp. 26. 

Frederick, Bobert C. The chemical changes which occur in 
samples of excretally polluted water under certain specified con¬ 
ditions. (From the J. Hygiene, 1923, 21.) 

Howard, Albert, Simonsen, John Lionel, and Anderson, 
L. A. P. A preliminary note on lathyrism. (From the Indian J. 
Med. Research, 1923, 10.) 

Howard, Stanley Herbert, Bobertson, Wheatley Alex¬ 
ander, and Simonsen, John Lionel. Notes on the possibilities 
of camphor cultivation from Cinnamomum camphora in Northern 
India. (From the Indian Forest Records, 1923, 9.) ill. 

Imperial Mineral Besoubces Bureau. The Mineral Industry 
of the British Empire and Foreign Countries. (War Period.) 
Graphite (1913—1919.) London 1923. pp. 57. 

-Gypsum (1913—1919). London 1923. pp. iv + 31. 

Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Some aspects of the law of England affecting chemists. By Evan 
Jambs MacGillivray. London 1923. pp. 46. 

Lomax, J., and Lomax, J. B. Transparent preparations of coal 
for microscopical investigations. {Lancs, and Cheshire Coal Research 
Assoc. Bulletin No. 14.) London 1923. pp. 24. ill. 
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V ' 

CHEMICAL SOCIETY. 

Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, November 1st, 1923, at 
8 p.m., Professor W. P. Wynne, D.Sc., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. 

The President referred to the loss sustained the Society, 
through death, of the following Fellows : 

Elected. Died. 

Walter Stanley Haines . Dec. 15th, 1892. Jan. 27th, 1923. 

John Edward Stead ... Nov. 16th, 1882. Oct. 31st, 1923. 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society: R. Child, B. W. A. Crutchlow, J. N. Dean, C. M. Willcox. 
Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Charles Rowan Darker, 78, Liverpool Street, Paddington, Sydney, N.S.W. 
Tho Rt. Hon. Viscount Exmoutli, The Chemical Industry Club, 2, Whitehall 
Court, S.W. 1. 

Stanley Thomas Henderson, B.A., B.Sc., 50, Cambridge Avenue, N.W. 6. 
Thomas Hopkins, M.Sc., F.J.C., Glanwern, King George Avenue, Llanelly. 
Francis Lions, B.Sc., 17, Lincoln Grove, Chorlton-on-Medlock, Manchester 
Henry Oates Richardson, Ashworth House, Ashworth Road, Dewsbury. 

Neil Gillies Ross, Carom Estate, Caroni, Trinidad. 

Harold Roberts Stevens, B.A., 9, Panton Street, Cambridge. 

Russell Gibson Thin, B.Sc., x^.T.C., 2, Chalmers Crescent, Edinburgh. 

The following papers were read : 

“Tho rapid admixture of hot combustible gases with air.” By 
F. M. Gray and W. E. Garner. 

“ The determination of surface tension from tho maximum pressure 
in bubbles. Part II.” By S. Sugden. 

“The variation of surface tension with temperature and some 
related functions.” By S. Sugden. 

“Muconic and hydromuconic acids. Part III. Valency inter¬ 
change in the hydromuconic system.” By E. H. Farmer. 

“ Experiments on the synthesis of substances possessing the Laden- 
burg formula. Part I. Derivatives of cycZopropylcj/cZo- 
propane.” By E. H. Farmer. 
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Meeting held in the Lecture Hall of the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers, on Thursday, November 8th, 1923, at 8 p.m., Professor 
W. P. Wynne, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

Dr. J. H. Jeans, Sec.R.S., delivered the Van der Waals Memorial 
Lecture. A vote of thanks to the Lecturer, proposed by Professor 
F. G. Donnan, and seconded by Dr. N. V. Sidgwick, was carried 
with acclamation, Dr. Jeans making acknowledgment. 


Ordinary Scientific Meeting, Thursday, November 15th, 1923, 
at 8 p.m., Professor W. P. Wynne, D.Sc., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. 

The President referred to the loss sustained by the Society, 
through death, on October 9th, 1923, of John While Alcock, who 
was elected a Fellow on June 16th, 1892. 

The President made the following announcements : 

1. Fellows are reminded that in accordance with the circulars 
issued in July and November, replies regarding the publications 
of the Society for 1924 should be sent in as soon as possible, and 
the attention of Fellows is directed to the following resolution of 
Council passed at its meeting on November 15th, 1923 : 

“ That no publications of the Society other than the Journal 
be sent +o those Fellows who have not made application by the 
31st December, 1923, this peiiod to be extended at the discretion 
of the Officers in the case of Fellows resident abroad.” 

2. The Bureau of Chemical Abstracts, which, as Fellows are aware, 
has been formed on the basis of agreement between the Chemical 
Society and the Society of Chemical Industry, has now been com¬ 
pletely constituted as follows : 

Chairman : Professor J. C. Philip. 

Representatives of the Chemical Society : Dr. I. Masson, Professor 
G. T. Morgan, Professor J. F. Thorpe, and Professor W. P. Wynne. 

Representatives of the Society of Chemical Industry : Dr. E. F. 
Armstrong, Mr. Julian L. Baker, Mr. E. V. Evans, and Sir William 
J. Pope, 

The Committee has already met and is making arrangements 
for the issue of Abstracts for 1924 in two sections, (a) Pure Chemistry, 
and (b) Applied Chemistry. So far as 1924 is concerned, these 
sections will be practically of the same form as the Abstracts at 
present issued by the Chemical Society and the Society of Chemical 
Industry, respectively. 
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As the result of negotiations between the Chemical Society and 
the Society of Chemical Industry, it has been agreed that Members 
of the Society of Chemical Industry may procure the Abstracts in 
pure chemistry for 1924 for the sum of £1 10$., and, further, that 
Fellows of the Chemical Society can obtain Chemistry and Industry 
for 1924 for the sum of £1 and the Abstracts in applied chemistry 
for 1924 for the sum of £1 10$., or, alternatively, both these pub¬ 
lications for 1924 for £2. 

Those Fellows of the Chemical Society desiring these publications 
of the Society of Chemical Industry must apply direct to the 
Society of Chemical Industry. 

3. In accordance with the Trust Deed governing the Harrison 
Memorial Fund, a Selection Committee consisting of the Presidents 
of The Chemical Society, The Institute of Chemistiy, The Society 
of Chemical Industry, and The Pharmaceutical Society will meet 
shortly to consider the first award of the Harrison Memorial Prize. 

The Prize, of the value of about £150, is to be awarded to the 
chemist of either sex, being a natural born British subject and 
not at*the time o\er thirty years of age, who, in the opinion of 
the Selection Committee, during the previous five years has con¬ 
ducted the most meritorious and promising original investigations 
in any branch of pure or applied chemistry and published the results 
of those investigations in a scientific periodical or periodicals. 

Provided that in the opinion of the Selection Committee there is 
a candidate of sufficient distinction to warrant an award of the 
Prize, the first award is to be made in December, 1923. 

The Selection Committee is prepared to receive applications, 
nominations, or information as to candidates eligible for the Prize. 
Any such communication must be received by the President of the 
Chemical Society not later than Monday, 10th December, 1923. 

The following were formally admitted Fellows of the Chemical 
Society : N. K. Adam, H. Baines, C. S. Gibson, C. S. Grace, C. K. 
Ingold, J. F. Thorpe, and D. C. Vining. 

Certificates were read for the first time in favour of : 

Wilfrid Barnard S. Bishop, B.Sc., Tamar, Miller Street, Petersham, N.S.W. 
Reginald Stanley Crowlo, 38, Devonshire Road, Millom. 

William Murdoch Cumming, B.Sc., F.I.C., 31, Mossgiel Road, Newlands, 
Glasgow. 

John Dali, 42, Bruntsfield Place, Edinburgh. 

Philip Eggleton, B.Sc., 45, King’s Road, Kingston-on-Thames. 

Paul Kestner, 38, Rue Ribera, Paris-Auteuil. 

Frederick Measham Lea, M.Sc., A.I.C., 31, Greenway, Uxbridge. 

James Ritchie Park, B.Sc., 104, Lessingham Avenue, Tooting, S.W. 17. 
Roger Laurent Felix Robert, 43, Pino Road, Didsbury, Manchester. 

♦ 
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Max Rubin, c/o P.0. Box 1140, Johannesburg. 

Alexander Smith Russell, D.Sc., 4, Moreton Road, Oxford. 

Harold Schofiold, St. John’s College, York, 

Frank Percy Walton, 121, Culverley Road, Catford, S.E. 6. 

A Certificate has been authorised by the Council for presentation 
to ballot under Bye-Law I (2), in favour of: 

Lionel O. P. Walsh, 242, Wostmount Boulevard, Montreal. 

The following papers were read : 

“ Ring-chain tautomerism. Dynamical evidence relating to the 
mutarotation of the sugars.” By J. W. Baker, C. K. Ingold, 
and J. F. Thorpe. 

“ An X-ray investigation of certain organic acid esters and other 
long chain compounds.” By G. Shearer. 

“ Certain further X-ray measurements of long chain compounds 
and a note on their interpretation.” By A Muller and 

G. Shearer. 

“ The constitution of the disaccharides. Part IX. Gentiobiose : 
its identity with amygdalin biose.” By W. N. Haworth and 
B. Wylam. 

“The constitution of raffinose.” By W. N. Haworth, E. L. 
Hirst, and D. A. Ruell. 

List of papers received between October 19th and November 
15th, 1923. (This list does not include the titles of papers which 
have been read at a Scientific Meeting, or which have appeared 
in the Transactions.) 

“ Reactions at the interface of two immiscible liquids and the 
part played by the vapour of each. The reaction between 
water and benzyl chloride.” By G. Harker. 

“ The life period of the overvoltage compounds.” By E. New- 
bery. 

“ Alkyl hypochlorites.” By F. D. Chattaway and 0. G. Backe- 

BERG. 

“ The chemical constitution of bacterial pigments. Part 1. The 
isolation of pyocyanine and the preparation of its salts.” By 

H. McCombie and H. A. Scarborough. 

“ Dihydropentindole and its derivatives. Part 1.” By W. H. 
Perkin and S. G. P. Plant. 

“ Yohimbine (quebrachine). Part 111. Esterification of yohimbic 
acid.” By E. Field. 

“ Ortho-, meta-, and para-substitution in the benzene ring.” By 
H. G. Rule. 
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“ The saponification of methyl and ethyl formates by water, the 
ionisation constant of water, and the dissociation constant of 
formic acid.” By F. Bell and W. H. Patterson. 

“ The reaction between copper and nitrogen peroxide.” By J. R. 
Park and J. R. Partington. 

“ The composite nature of zirconium.” By G. Hevesy and V. T. 
Jantzen. 

“ The decomposition of substituted carbamic chlorides by hydroxy - 
compounds. Part I. The reaction between methyl phenyl 
carbamic chloride and ethyl alcohol at different temperatures.” 
By T. W. Prick. 

“ A thermostat refrigerator.” By K. C. D. Hic kma n. 

“ A laboratory water motor.” By K. C. D. Hickman. 

“ Optical rotation and the polarity of groups attached to the 
asymmetric atom. Part I.” By H. G. Rule. 

“ Tautomerism of amidines. Part III. The alkylation of open- 
chain amidines ” ( continued ). By F. L. Pyman. 

“ The additive formation of four-membered rings. Part III. A 
system of nomenclature for heterocyclic four-membered rings 
and the formation and properties of some derivatives of 
/^methylenedi-imineoxide.” By 0. K. Ingold. 

“ A synthesis of m-opianic acid.” By W. H. Perkin and F. W. 
Stoyle. 

“ Some camphoryl-urethanes and their physiological action.” By 
H. E. Fierz-David and W. Muller. 

“ Studies in fluorescence spectra. Pari 1. Some benzenoid hydro¬ 
carbons.” By J. K. Marsh. 

“ An improved filter-pump.” By K. (\ D. Hickman. 

‘'The diffusion .potentials and ionic mobilities of benzoates and 
salicylates compared with the corresponding values in a mem¬ 
brane of parchment paper.” By E. B. R. Prideaux and 
W. E. Crooks. 

“ The estimation of ferrocyanides.” By W. M. Cumming. 

“ The constitution of polysaccharides. Part VII. Esparto cellu¬ 
lose.” By J. C. Irvine and E. L. Hirst. 

“ A synthetic fat containing a methylglucoside residue.” By 
J. C. Irvine and H. S. Gilchrist. 

“ The condensation of mannitol with olive oil.” By J. C. Irvine 
and H. S. Gilchrist. 

“ Bactericidal action of the tellurium derivatives of aliphatic 
P-diketones.” By G. T. Morgan, E. A. Cooper, and A. W. 
Burtt. 

“ Interaction of tellurium tetrachloride and the higher p-diketones. 
Part 1.” By G. T. Morgan and H. 1). K. Drew. 
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“ Interaction of tellurium tetrachloride and the higher p-diketones. 

Part II.” By G. T. Morgan and R. W. Thomason. 

“ Interaction of tellurium tetrachloride and the higher p-diketones. 

Part III.” By G. T. Morgan and E. Holmes. 

“ The dependence of polarisation-overvoltage on hydroxyl and 
hydrogen-ion concentration. Part I. Polarisation-overvoltage 
of an antimony cathode in aqueous alkaline solutions.” By 
H. J. S. Sand and E. J. Weeks. 

“ Tetrachloroiodides of organic bases.” By F. D. Chattaway 
and F. L. Garton. 

“ The electrolysis of potassium oleate.” By G. W. F. Holroyd 
and J. E. W. Rhodes. 

“ 6-Methyl-1 : 2 : 8-trimethoxyanthraquinone and 7-methyl-1 : 2 :8- 
trimethoxyanthraquinone.” By J. L. Simonsen. 

“ The labile nature of the halogen atom in organic compounds. 
Part X. The halogenation of acetylsuccinio ester.” By 
A. K. Macbeth and D. Traill. 

“ Preparation and reactions of the dihalogendinitromethanes.” 
By R. A. Gotts and L. Hunter. 

“ The methoxyindoles and their derivatives.” By K. G. Blaikie 
and W. H. Perkin. 

“ Harmine and harmaline. Part VII. A synthesis of qpoharmine 
and of certain carboline and copyrine derivatives.” By W. 
Lawson, W. H. Perkin, and R. Robinson. 

“ Some substitution derivatives of aurin.” By C. H. Spiers. 

“ Some oxidation products of P-pinene.” By G. G. Henderson 
and D. Chisholm. 

“ The chlorohydrins of p-pineno.” By G. G. Henderson and 
C. A. Kerr. 

“ The relation between the glow of phosphorus and the formation 
of ozone.” By W. E. Downey. 

CERTIFICATES OF CANDIDATES FOR ELECTION AT 
THE BALLOT TO BE HELD AT THE ORDINARY 
SCIENTIFIC MEETING ON THURSDAY, DECEMBER 
6th, 1923. 

N.B.—The names of those who sign from “ General Knowledge ” 
are printed in italics. 

Advani, Gopaldas Dharmdas, c/o S. J. Co-operative Society, Hyderabad 
Sind), India. Lecturer. B.A., B.Sc. (Bomb.), A.I.I.Sc. Worked with 
Dr. J. J. Sudborough of the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, on the 
esterification of polymethylene monocarboxylic acids and corresponding 
open-chain acids; published a paper on the above in the Journal of the 
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Indian Institute of Science. (Signed by) H. E. Watson, Gilbert J. Fowler 
Fred Marsden, M. O. Forster, F. L . Usher . 

Anderson, Edward Bertram, Millhayes, Hemyock, Devon. British. 
Inside manager and control chemist to Dried Milk Dairy Products, Co., Ltd., 
Hemyook, Devon. 7 Years research chemist to John Power & Sons, Ltd., 
John’s Lane Distillery, Dublin; 2J years chemist, nitroglycerine section, 
Royal Gunpowder Factory, Waltham Abbey; 5 years chemist, Technical 
Research Dept., British Dyestuffs Corporation, Blackley, Manchester. 
(Signed by) Leslie H. Lampitt, E. H. Rodd, C. Hollins. 

Anderson, James Sinclair Standish, 15, Banbury Road, Oxford. 
Research Student. Engaged in research at the Dyson Perrins Laboratories 
under Professor W. H. Perkin. (Signed by) W. H. Perkin, E. Hope, N. V. 
Sidgwick, S. G. P. Plant, W. Davies, A. F. Titley. 

Asahina, Yasuhiko, Pharmacoutical Institute, University, Tokyo. 
Japanese. Professor of Pharmaceutical Chemistry. Yakugakuhakushi 
(Doctor of Pharmacy), Dr. Pharm., Tokyo University. (Signed by) George 
Barger. James C. Philip, Robert Robinson. 

Aynsley, Ernest Edgar, B.So., School House, Westmoor, Forest Hall, 
Newcastle. English. Post-graduate Student. B.Sc. of Armstrong College, 
University of Durham; 1st Class Honours in Chemistry. (Signed by) W. N. 
Haworth, G. C. Loitch, H. V. A. Briscoe. 

Banfield, Francis Harrold, B.Sc., 40, Maryland Road, Wood Green, 
London*, N. 22. British. Research worker in Organic Chemistry. B.Sc., 
1st Class Hons. Chemistry, London University. I desire through the medium 
of the Society’s Journal to keep in touch with the trend of modem research 
work. (Signed by) Robert H. Pickard, J. Kenyon, F. C. Ray, A. Houssa. 

Barker, Charles Rowan, 78, Liverpool Street, Paddington, Sydney, 
N.S.W, British. Assistant Chemist, Dept. Agriculture, Sydney, New South 
Wales. 20 Years Assistant Chemist, Dept. Agriculture, N.S.W. (Signed by) 
G. P. Darnell-Smith, W. M. Doherty, R. Grant. 

Barker, Geoffrey Gordon, 10, Wellington Terrace, Sutton Coldfield. 
British. Technical Assistant to Messrs. George Barker & Brettell, Chartered 
Patent Agents, Birmingham. B.Sc., 2nd Class Honours, Birmingham, 
Chemistry principal subject. (Signed by) Chas. E. Wood, A. E. Goddard, 
W. J. Hickinbottom, H. D. K. Drew, E. Holmes. 

Bateman, Charles, 77, Penh wad Street, Grangetown, Cardiff. British. 
Gas Engineer. Assistant engineer to the Cardiff Gas Light & Coke Co. 
Honours Certificate in gas manufacture. Student member of the Institute 
of Gas Engineers. (Signed by) J. H. Canning, Harold M. Royle, T. Y. Blake. 
Bircumshaw, Louis Leighton, 08, Southdown Road, West Wimbledon, 

S. W. 20. English. Physical Chemist. B.A. (Cambridge) by Research; 
M.Se. (London). Engaged in research in Physical Chemistry at the National 
Physical Laboratory, Teddington. Contributions to J.C.S. , Trans, 182 , 
C1I, 887; Trans. 128 , XJ, 01; Trans. 128 CLXXV, 1560. (Signed by) 

T. M. Lowry, Ulick R. Evans, Eric K. Rideal, R. G. W. Norrish, Guy Barr. 
Boulter, Stanley, B.A., The Oval, Oadby, Leicester. Chemistry Master, 

King William’s College, I.O.M. Final Honour School of Natural Science 
(Shortened Course), 1921. Research work in Organic Chemistry, 1921—1923. 
(Signed by) S. G. P. Plant, Thos. H. Durrans, G. R. Clemo, Fredk. A. Mason, 
E. H. Stenning, E. Hope. 

Burdxkin, John Thomas, 27, Crimicar Lane, Fulwood, Sheffield. British. 
At present I have no occupation. I hope to become a works or research 
chemist. Entered Sheffield University with a Town Trust Scholarship in 
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Chemistry, Physics, and French. Student of Chemistry for three years at 
Sheffield University. Degree of B.Sc. (2nd Class Hons.) of that Institution. 
Wish to keep in touch with modem research in chemistry. (Signed by) 
W. P. Wynne, J. Kenner, F. G. Tryhom, Thos. B. Smith, G. H. Christie. 

Bushhx, John Herbert, M.Sc., “ Ingleside,” Arthur Road, Erdington, 
Birmingham. British. Assistant Chemist, J. Lyons & Co. Joint author 
with Prof. Ling of “ The estimation of calcium in blood,” Biochemical 
Journal , 1922, and author of “ The estimation of ethyl alcohol and of acetone 
in mixtures of the two ” in the Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry , 
1923. Student at Birmingham University, 1919—1923. (Signed by) Arthur 
R. Ling, Leslie H. Lampitt, G. T. Morgan, S. R. Carter, Wm. Wardlaw, 
C. E. Wood. 

Chakravarti, Atmaram, 29, Ward Institution St., Calcutta. Bengalee 
Hindu. Analytical Chemist, Messrs. Shaw, Wallace, & Co., Calcutta. B.Sc*. 
Calcutta University, with Chemistry as one of his subjects. At present work¬ 
ing as Analytical Chemist and has to do a lot of Soil and Manure analyses. 
(Signed by) T. K. Ghose, J. B. Bhaduri, V. G. Dani. 

Chaturvedi, Har Saha i, Colonelganj, Cawnpore, U.P., India. Indian 
(Vedic Hinduism). Research Student. Govt. Technological Institute, 
Cawnpore, India. B.Sc., Allahabad University. Desirous to remain in 
touch with the latest chemical research. (Signed by) N. G. Chatterji, S. C. 
Banerji, N. R. Dhar. 

Chick, Alfred, 69, Fountain Rd., Edgbaston, Birmingham. British. 
Analytical Chemist. Have studied Chemistry (Inorganic and Organic) and 
particularly the manufacture of dyestuffs. Was for 3 years articled pupil 
to Mr. Lones, F.I.C., Public Analyst and Consulting Chemist. Now hold 
appointment as chemist to the City of Birmingham Corp. Electric Supply 
Dept. (4 years). Have carried out research on certain intermediates for 
dyestuffs, but have not yet completed same. (Signed by) J. H. Wood, 
Thos. J. Murray, Arthur Adams, Joseph Lones. 

Coffey, Samuel, 6, St. Paul’s Avenue, N.W. 2. British. Ramsay 
Memorial Fellow at University College, London. Research work for four 
years. M.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.D. (Leyden), A.I.C. Published numerous papers 
in Transactions on various subjects. Also in Rec, trav . chim. At present 
I am doing research work at University College, London. (Signed by) O. L. 
Brady, J. N. Collie, J. N. E. Day. 

Conti, Ginori, Prince Piero, Senator of the Italian Kingdom, 68, Via 
della Scala, Florence, Italy. Chairman and General Manager of the 
Societa Boracifera di Larderello (Florence). (Signed by) William J. Pope, 
W. H. Mills, F. G. Mann. 

Dewing, Edward Sackett, Otley Rectory, near Ipswich. British. 
Research Student, Cambridge University. Researching in Organic Chemistry. 
Assistant demonstrator in Chemistry and in Mineralogy, Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity. (Signed by) W. J. Pope, C. T. Heycock, W. H. Mills. 

Dittmar, Moritz Adolf, 774, Bergenline Avenue, West New York, New 
Jersey. American citizen. Director of Laboratory of Lehn and Fink, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey. B.Sc. in Pharmacy, Columbia University, 1920, 
Ph.D., University of Berne, 1922. Thesis: “ Chemistry of the Phloba- 
phenes.” (Signed by) H. V. Amy, Thomas J. Keenan, Virgil Coblentz. 

Doolan, James Joseph, 46, Michael St., Waterford. British. Chemical 
Research. 1st Class Honours at B.Sc. (Lond.), 1921, in Chemistry. Associate 
of the Institute of Chemistry, by examination. Science Master, Waterford 
Technical Institute, Jan. 1916--Oct, 1920. Now engaged in post-graduate 
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work at East London College, under the direction of Professor J. R. Parting¬ 
ton, D.So. (Signed by) J. R. Partington, A. J. Prince, W. G. Shilling. 

Exmouth, The Rt. Hon. Viscount, Chemical Industry Club, 2, Whitehall 
Court, S.W. British. Late Professor of Chemistry at Columbia University, 
U.S.A. (Signed by) W. P. Wynne, Irvine Masson, James C. Philip. 

Fearnley, George, 60, Duckworth Lane, Bradford. English. Assistant 
to Consulting Technical Chemist. Conversant with the chemical analysis 
of textile materials, as used in the West Riding of Yorkshire. (Signed by) 
Robt. D. Abell, T. W. Price, Barker North. 

Francis, George Thomas Randles, 3, Tregarvon Rd., North Side, Clap- 
ham Common, S.W. 11. British. Chemist. Qualified Chemist and Drug¬ 
gist. Privately taught in Chemistry by A. Evans, Esq., B.Sc. Science 
Master, County Schools, Wrexham. Received tuition at Westminster 
College of Chemistry, 190, Clapham Rd., S.W. 9. (1919—1920). Attended 
technical classes in Wolverhampton, 1913-—1914. (Signed by) Alfred Thomas, 
J. S. Wilkes, P. H. Woodnoth. 

Fuller, Albert Thomas, 54, Trent Road, Brixton, S.W 2. British (bom 
in London). Chemical Research Student. 1st Class Honours Chemistry, 
B.Sc. (London), 1921. 18 Months Chemical Research at Battersea Poly¬ 

technic (part of Ph.D. course for which he has registered). (Signed by) 
Robert H. Pickard, J. Kenyon, Harold Hunter. 

Ganguly, Phani Bhusan, Allahabad (India), (present address, 54, Amhurst 
Park, *N. 16). Indian. Research Student, University College, London. 
Publications : “ Coagulation of manganese dioxide sol by different electro¬ 
lytes,” Ganguly and Dhar (Joum. Phys. Chem ., 26, 701—714, 1922). “ Ad¬ 
sorption of ions by freshly precipitated manganese dioxide ” (ibid. 26, 836—844, 
1922); “ KoUoidflockung durch Sonnenlicht ” (Roll. Zeit. f xxxi, 1922); 

“ Beobachtungen uber Wirkungen der oberflachenspannung ” (Ganguly and 
Banerji, Zeit. anorg. und allgemaine Chemie, 124, 1922). M.Sc. (1st Class, first), 
University of Allahabad, India. (Signed by) F. G. Donnan, W. E. Gamer, 
A. E. Mitchell. 

Garton, Frank Leslie, 14, Craven Avenue, Ealing, London, W. 5. 
British. Assistant Chemist. B.A. (Hons. Chem.), Oxon. A.I.C. (Signed 
by) Matthew Whittam, F. D. Chattaway, G. R. Clemo. 

Gesell, William Hans, 235, Christopher Street, United States of America. 
General Manager of Laboratories and AVorks of Lehn and Fink, Inc., Bloom¬ 
field, N.J. Chemical Engineer, University of Michigan. Author of articles 
on Chemistry of Cellulose and on Production Pharmacy. I desire admission 
to the Chemical Society in order to keep abreast with progress in chemical 
science. (Signed by) H. V. Amy, Thomas J. Keenan, Virgil Coblentz. 

Gidley, Gustavus Charles, Brynmelyn College, Weston-super-Mare. 
British. Senior and Science Master at above College. A student of Chemistry 
for past 10 years. Entered and opened up Scienoe at Brynmelyn nearly 
5 years ago, since when I have successfully prepared candidates for University 
local exams, and London Matric.; 50—60 successes. I always endeavour 
Jbo do all I can in the interests of Chemistry. Working for F.I.C. examination. 
(Signed by) John Taylor, E. T. H. Bucknell, A. E. Mills. 

Gogte, Dwarkanath V., Khamgaon, Central Provinces, India. Indian. 
C. P. Government Scholar at the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore 
(India). B.Sc. of the Allahabad University in Chemistry. At present 
I am working on the hydrogenation of various Indian oils, (Signed by) 
Mi 0, Forster, H, E, Watson, Gilbert J, Fowler, 
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Gooding, Stanley Evans Francis, 5, St. Andrew’s Hill, Cambridge. 
British. Research Student. B.A. Natural Soienee Tripos, Pts. I and II, 
Cambridge. (Signed by) W. J. Pope, W. H. Mills, Hamilton McCombie. 

Green, Albert, The Edward Davies Chemical Laboratories, Aberystwyth. 
British. Assistant-lecturer in Chemistry. B.Sc. (Wales), with 1st Class 
Honours in Chemistry. Assistant-lecturer in Chemistry at the University 
College of Wales, Aberystwyth, since 1921. (Signed by) T. Campbell James, 
C. R. Bury, H. Medwyn Roberts. 

Happold, Frank Charles, Ostley House, Barrow. British. B.Sc. 
(Honours, Manchester, 1923). Being desirous of obtaining the literature of 
the Society. (Signed by) Arthur Lapworth, Robert Robinson, D. H. 
Bangham. 

Hardy, Francis Wood, Leefield House, Allerton, Bradford, Yorks. 
British. Senior and Organising Chemistry Master, Boys’ Modem School, 
Leeds. B.Sc., London, 1913. Position held as above, and I desire admis¬ 
sion because I am anxious to secure more intimate contact with recent 
research as a help in teaching Advanced Course work. (Signed by) T. Martin 
Lowry, Arthur Smithells, W. Low r son, H. M. Dawson, J. B. Cohen. 

Healey, Alfred Thomas, 79, Popes Avenue, Twickenham. British. 
Student of chemistry at East London College, Milo End Rd., London, E. 1. 
I have passed the Inter-B.Sc. exam, and am sitting for B.Sc. Hons. Chem. 
in 1924. I wish to join the Society in order to keep in touch with the progress 
of chemical research. (Signed by) Eustace E. Turner, W. H. Patterson, 
J. R. Partington. 

Henderson, Stanley Thomas, 50, Cambridge Avenue, London, N.W. 6. 
British. Research student. 1st Class Hons, in Chemistry in Cambridge 
Natural Sciences Tripos, 1922. B.A., 1922. 1st Class Hops, in Chemistry 

in London External B.Sc., 1922. Research studentship at Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, 1922—1924. (Signed by) W. J. Pope, W. H. Mills, 
Hamilton McCombie, A. J. Berry. 

Hopkins, Thomas, Glanwem, King George Avenue, Llanelly. British. 
Science Master at Barrow Junior Technical School. M.Sc. (Wales), B.Sc. 
(Lond.), F.I.C. Published paper J.C.S. 1920, May. 4 Years Manufacturing 
and Research Chemist at Messrs. Nobel’s, Scotland. Science Master at 
Barrow Technical School. (Signed by) C. R. Bury, L. J. Hudleston, T. 
Campbell James. 

Hosking, John Reader, Sefton St., Wadestown, Wellington, New Zea¬ 
land. British. Student of Chemistry. 5 Years on Chemical Staff of Colonial 
Sugar Refining Co., Ltd., Sydney, Australia. At present time student of 
Chemistry at University College, Auckland, N.Z. (Signed by) Thomas H. 
Easterfield, W. Frank Short, A. H. Bowell. 

Jacobs, Julian Michael Samuel, 125, Goldhurst Terrace, London, N.W. 6. 
British. Research Student. B.Sc., 1st Class Honours in Chemistry, London 
University, 1922, Since graduation engaged in research in organic chemistry. 
(Signed by) George Senter, F. Barrow, S. Sugden, Wm. W. Myddleton. 

Jacobson, Bennett Alexander, 92, Jules St., Johannesburg, S. Africa. 
British. Chemist and Druggist, and Analytical Chemist. Member of the 
Pharmaceutical Soc. Gt. Brit. Late Assistant Analyst, Metallurgy Dept., 
Witwatersrand Mines, Transvaal. Demonstrator in Chemistry and Physics, 
Johannesburg University. Certificates of Merit, Chemistry and Physics, 
London College. (Signed by) P. H. Woodnoth, A. Thomas, C. Diamond. 

Jennings, James Sowden, Worcester Villas, Godolphin Road, Helston, 
Cornwall. British Subject. Teacher of Chemistry and Mathematics at 
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the County Secondary School, HelBton. Trained Certificated Teacher. 
B.Sc. Chemistry. (Signed by) Arthur Smithells, W. Lowson, J. B. Cohen, 
H. M. Dawson. 

Jones, Albert Owen, 1, Dark Gate, Carmarthen, S. Wales. Chemistry 
Master. B.Sc. (University of Wales). Student from 1911—1914, and after 
demobilization, Feb. 1919—June 1920. Pursued Honours B.Sc. Course; 
prevented from taking examination owing to operation. At present Teacher 
of Chemistry at Birkenhead Institute. (Signed by) John H. Foulger, Herbert 
John Evans, James Smith. 

Kane, William Boss, 77, Glebe Hoad, Sheffield. British. Chemistry 
Master, Penistone Grammar School. B.Sc. (Lond.) in Chemistry, Physics, 
Pure Maths. 15 Years’ experience in teaching Science. (Signed by) W. P. 
Wynne, F. G. Tryhom, J. Kenner, G. H. Christie. 

Lawson, Digby Richard, Woodlea, Hartford, Cheshire. British. 
Research Chemist. M.A. (Oxon.). Research Chemist, c/o Messrs. Brunner, 
Mond, & Co., Northwich. (Signed by) F. A. Freeth, W. H. Perkin, N. V. 
Sidgwick, T. W. J. Taylor, F. G. Donnan, S. G. P. Plant, E. Hope. 

Lewis, William Clifford, Inversnaid, Shoreham-by-Sea. British. 
Senior Master at the Grammar School, Shoreham, Sussex. B.Sc. (Hons.). 
At present engaged in research in Organic Chemistry. (Signed by) T. Camp¬ 
bell James, C. R. Bury, L. J. Hudleston. 

Lions, Francis, 17, Lincoln Grove, Chorlton-on-Medlock, Manchester. 
British Subject (bom m Australia). Research Student in Organic Chemistry 
at the Victoria University of Manchester. B.Sc. (Sydney), 1st Class Honours 
Chemistry and 1st Class Honours Organic Chemistry. 1861 Scholar for 
Australia, 1923. Engaged at present in Research in Organic Chemistry at 
the Victoria University of Manchester. (Sigmd by) Arthur Lapworth, R. 
Robinson, J. C. Smith, F. M. Irvine. 

Maw, William, B.Sc., 82, Holly Avenue, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. English. 
Research Student. B.Sc. of Armstrong College, University of Durham. 
1st Class Honours in Chemistry. (Signed by) W. N. Haworth, G. C. Leitch, 
H. V. A. Briscoe. 

May, Cecil John, 19, Tyndale Place, Islington, London, N. 1, English. 
Student of Chemistry. (Signed by) H. F. Harwood, James C. Philip, H. B. 
Baker. 

Mills, Henry Compton, 25, Caj>e Road, Warwick. British. Science 
Master. B.A. (Oxon.), 2nd Class Honours in Chemistry. B.Sc. (London). 
(Signed by) Allan F. Walden, Fiederick Soddy, M. P. Appleboy, N. V. 
Sidgwick. 

Naidu, PASuru Krishnaswami Rajamanikkam, 52, Pedariar Koil Street, 
Madras, India. Hindu-lndian. Ag. Principal, Government Leather Trades 
Institute, Washerraanpet, Madras, India. Underwent full course of training in 
Leather Chemistry and Leather Manufacture in Leather Sellers’ College, 
London. Permanent Vice-Principal of tho Govt. Leather Trades Institute, 
and now the Acting Principal. Member of the Society of the Leather Trades 
Chemists. (Signed by) A. K. Menon, P. S. Chowdary, M. Suhramania Sastry. 

Powell, Donald, 73, Sedgeford Rd., Shepherd’s Bush, W. 12. British. 
Assistant Chemist to the Research Association of the British Motor and 
Allied Manufacturers. Previously Assistant Chemist to Mr. Percy Edgerton, 
A.I.M.M., F.C.S., Nov. 1921 to Aug. 1923. (Signed by) Percy Edgerton, 
J. B. Coleman, Francis Amall, F. H. Lowe. 

Ray, Sudhindranarayan, 19/4, Madan Mitra Lane, Calcutta, India. 
Bengalee. Superintendent of Excise and Salt, Calcutta Distillery Branch. 
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1st Class M.Sc. (Calcutta University). In his official capacity, he is in charge 
of one of the biggest distilleries in India and four important bonded laboratories, 
where tinctures and other spirituous medicinal preparations are manufactured; 
deals with all matters connected with industrial use of alcohol. ( Signed by) 
R. L. Jenks, B. M. Chakravarti, J. C. Ghosh. 

Richardson, Henry Oates, Ashworth House, Ashworth Rd., Dewsbury, 
Yorks. British. Works and Analytical Chemist to Mark Day & Son, 
Dewsbury, Manufacturers of Dye wood, Tanning Extracts, Chemicals (6 years 
m this position as head). 6 Years Chemistry Student, Dewsbury Technical 
College. Final Certificate in Chemistry, Dewsbury Technical College. 
Member, Society of Leather Trades Chemists; member. Society of Dyers 
and Colourists; member, British Association of Chemists; National Certifi¬ 
cate in Chemistry. ( Signed by) H. J. Taylor, S. J. Hopkins, H. W. Gorbold. 

Ross, Neil Gillies, Caroni Estate, Caroni, Trinidad, B.W.I. Scottish. 
Analytical Chemist. Chief chemist to The Trinidad Estates Co., Ltd., 
for past 3J years and to date. Formerly assistant chemist with John Walker 
& Co., Greenock, 6 years. War service, 1914—1919. Attended Royal 
Technical College, Glasgow. I wish to join in order to receive the advantage 
of the literature issued by the Society. (Signed by) Angus Smith, Thomas 
Gray, F. J. Wilson. 

Rushworth, James, 11, Smithy Carr Lane, BrighouBe. Works Chemist, 
Messrs. T. F. Firth & Sons, Ltd., Carpet Manufacturers, of Brighouse and 
Heckmondwike. Student, Rastrick Grammar School, till 1919; student, 
Huddersfield Technical College, 1919—1922, at the latter place having been 
doing Research for 12 months. At present (for 12 months) Works Chemist 
in carpet manufacture. (Signed by) L. Gordon Paul, E. Norman Langham, 
James Bruce. 

Ryder, Charles Dudley, Assoc. I.R.S.M. (Leoben), Clan William Street, 
Chatswood (Sydney). Naturalised Austrian (Australian). Manufacturing 
and Research Chemist and Consulting Engineer. Education : Viennese 
Grammar School; Associate of Imp. Royal School of Mines, Leoben, Styria 
(Austria); special courses in Organic Chemistry at Technical Colleges of 
Vienna, Universities of Marburg apd Leipzig. Practice : From 1898—1903 
with a number of firms in Austria and Hungary. Since 1904 practised on 
his own in South Africa (for three years) in Natal, Transvaal and Rhodesia. 
Since 1907 in Australia, engaged with various large concerns; invariably 
managing Technological Departments and in charge of chemical laboratories. 
Of later engagements may be mentioned : From 1917—1922 Chief Chemist 
and Consulting Engineer to F. A. Henriques, Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists, 
Importers and Exporters, Sydney, Brisbane, Melbourne, and Perth. At 
present Chief Chemist of Lockwood k Magrath, Ltd., 163, Kent Street, Sydney, 
Essential Oil Distillers, Synthetic Chemicals, etc., Manufacturing Chemists. 
Travels: Has visited (besides South Africa) Austria, Hungary, Italy, Spain, 
Germany, England, Scotland, U.S.A., India, and New Zealand; speaks and 
writes four languages. (Signed by) George Z. Du Pain, Francis L. Watt, 
F. H. Molesworth, Henry G. Smith. 

Sharp, Ernest Goulding, 52, Castle St., Dover. British. Manufacturing 
Chemist. I have been engaged for some considerable time in extensive 
experimental work, with regard to the utilisation of Propyl Alcohol, in the 
manufacture of synthetic perfumes, and my reason for desiring to become a 
Fellow of the Chemical Society is that I desire the privilege of attending 
the Scientific Meetings. (Signed by) H. Lawrence, Jos, Cowper, Herbert 
B, Hammond, 
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Shinoda, Junzo, Chemical Dept., Victoria University, Manchester. 
Japanese. Research Student. Research Chemist, sent abroad by Japanese 
Government. (Signed by) Robert Robinson, Garfield Thomas, Leslie Randal 
Ridgway, Thomas Malkin. 

Sims, William Henry, 2, Churchville, Radford, Nottingham. British. 
Assistant Chemist, Boots Pure Drug Co., Ltd., Nottingham* 6 Years* 
attendance at evening classes held at the Nottingham University College, 
in Mathematics, Chemistry, and Physics. For 7 years employed in the 
Fine Chemical Dept, of Boots Pure Drug Co., on the manufacture of Alkaloids, 
and for 3 years on the research and manufacture of Organic Arsenicals. 
(Signed by) Harold Calam, Harold B. Holthouse, Bertram A. Bull, H. Droop 
Richmond, W. J. Bowis. 

Singh, Kishen, Hyderabad, Deccan, India. British Subject, Indian. 
Hyderabad (State) Scholar. H.E.H. The Nizam’s Service. Research De¬ 
partment (Applied Chemistry), College of Technology, Manchester. B.Sc. 
in pure and applied chemistry, Punjab University. Science Master in Govt. 
High School in South India and North India (D.A.V.). Analytical chemist, 
with a Manufacturing Chemist. Submitted thesis on Sugar Manufacture 
in India; doing research at present. (Signed by) John K. Wood, F. M. 
Rowe, D. D. Kanga, Jul. Httbner. 

Smith, James Muir, B.Sc., 8, Hepscott Ter., S. Shields. British. Research 
Student. 1st Class Honours in Chemistry at Armstrong College, Newcastle- 
on-Tynei University of Durham. (Signed by) W. N. Haworth, D. Arthur 
Ruell, Birkett Wylam. 

Stevens, Harold Roberts, 9, Panton St., Cambridge (Pembroke College). 
British. Research Student. 1st Class, Pt. II, Natural Sciences Tripos (Cam¬ 
bridge). Chemistry Scholar and Research Student of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, B.A., 1921. (Signed by) W. J. Pope, W. H. Mills, Hamilton 
McCombie. 

Sutherland, John George, Boksburg, Transvaal, S. Africa. British 
(Scots). Lecturer in Science, Boksburg Normal College. Hons. Degree 
in Maths, and Applied Maths, of Edinburgh. Studied chemistry at Edin¬ 
burgh University under Prof. Crum Brown and at the Heriot Watt Technical 
College for 4 years. Lecturer and Teacher of Chemistry for 12 years in 
Edinburgh, Rhodesia, and Transvaal. (Signed by) James Moir, J f McCrae, 
J. A. Wilkinson. 

Taylor, Colin Kenneth, 21, Cromwell Road, South Kensington, S.W. 7. 
Anglo-Indian, British. Student. B.A. (Chemistry), Madras University, 
India. Is now studying Applied Chemistry at Battersea Polytechnic. 
(Signed by) Robert H. Pickard, J. Kenyon, Harold Hunter. 

Terada, Sh6icjhi, No. 20, Wakamiya Ch6, Ushigome, Tokyo, Japan. 
Japanese. Bachelor of Pharmacology. Author of a paper on “The con¬ 
densation of pyruvic acid with formaldehyde,” in collaboration with Y. 
Asahina. Lecturer on Pharmacology in the Imperial University of Tokyo. 
(Signed by) Joji Sakurai, Rik6 Majima, Hiroshi Nomura. 

Tervet, William Pearson, “Waverley,” Compton Park Road, Ply¬ 
mouth. Scottish. Engineer and Manager, Gas Works, Devonport. Student 
at People's Palace, Mile End Road, Inorganic and Organic Chemistry. 
Junior assistant for 6 years, Tottenham Gas Works, laboratory testing. 
Assistant engineer, Plymouth Gas Works, for 6 years, cyanide recovery. 
Engineer at Devonport, 14 years. (Signed by) James R. Thackrah, Philip 
G. G. Moon, J. T. Hewitt. 

Thin, Russell Gibson, 2, Chalmers Crescent, Edinburgh, British* 
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Analytical and Consulting Chemist. B.Sc. (Edinburgh ); Associate, Institute 
of Chemistry. Contribution to Transactions of the Chemical Society with 
Dr. A. C. Cumming in 1915 on “ Estimation of Potassium by the Perchlorate 
Method.” (Signed by) Alexander Scott, James Walker, Sydney A. Kay. 

Thorne, William Trick, 40, Canton Rd., Shanghai. British. Phar¬ 
maceutical Chemist. Manager, Chemical Dept., Messrs. Allen & Hanbury’s, 
Ltd., Shanghai. Major Diploma, Pharmaceutical Society. Interested in 
Analytical Chemistry and desirous of keeping in touch with current chemical 
literature. (Signed by) C. E. Corfield, F. W. Gamble, Frank Browne, Norman 
Evers. 

Thornton, Arthur James Edward, 38, Battersea Park Rd., S.W. 11. 
British. Analytical Chemist (Air Ministry). King’s College (Student), 
1919—1921. Inter-B.Sc. (Chemistry and Physics). I desire to attend the 
meetings, etc., to keep in touch with current research. 1921 to date, Chemist 
employed by Air Ministry (Aeronautical Inspection Directorate). (Signed 
by) J. W. Farmery, J. Outram Cutter, P. C. Austin. 

Tomkinson, Margaret Grosvenor, Chilton, Cleobury Mortimer, Salop. 
Chemist. Camb. Univ., Nat. Sci. Tripos, Pt. I, 1914. Analytical Chemist 
at Messrs. Stewarts & Lloyds, Ltd., Halesowen, Birmingham, 1916—1919. 
Assistant Lecturer in Nat. Science, Girt on College, Cambridge, 1919—1921. 
Associate of the Institute of Chemistry, 1920. Girton College Travelling 
Fellowship, 1921—1922. Research work with Prof. Paul Sabatier, University 
of Toulouse. Docteur ha Sciencos, University of Toulouse, Dec. 1922. Note 
in Comptes Rendus de VAcademies des Sciences , Paris, Jan. 3rd, 1923. 
(Signed by) C. T. Heycock, W. H. Mills, W. G. Palmer. 

Turner, Percival Elisha, Bath Road, Beenliam, near Readmg. British. 
Demonstrator in Chemistry, Imperial College of Tropical Agriculture, Trini¬ 
dad. B.Sc., Hons. Chemistry, London (External). Associate, Institute of 
Chemistry. Associate, University College, Reading. Student Demon¬ 
strator in Chemistry, University College, Reading, 1922—1923. (Signed by) 
H. Bassett, J. W. Dodgson, R. G. Durrant, D. Roy Maxted. 

Wakeford, Leslie Ernest, “ Bisham,” 14, Woolstone Rd., Catford, 
S.E. 6. British. Pupil assistant of Mr. Percy Edgerton, analytical chemist. 
Student of the Institute of Chemistry. Student at Sir John Cass Technical 
Institute. (Signed by) P. C. L. Thome, Percy Edgerton, Henry J. S. Sand, 
Stephen B. Bowyer. 

Walker, Oswald James, 24, Buccleuch Place, Edinburgh. British. 
Lecture Assistant, Edinburgh University, Chemistry Department. Degree 
of B.Sc. with 1st Class Honours in Chemistry, Edinburgh University. (Signed 
by) James Walker, Sydney A. Kay, Leonard Dobbin. 

Weber, Isaac Ephraim, B.Sc. (Lond.), 12, Claremont Road, Luton. 
British. Chief Chemist, Messrs B. Laporte, Ltd., Luton. Student at 
University College, London, 1914—1917. Chief Chemist, Messrs. B. Laporte, 
Ltd., 1919—1923. (Signed by) F. G. Donnan, S. Judd Lewis, S. Smiles. 

Witcombe, Frank William, 85, Holland Rd., Maidstone. British. 
Analytical Chemist. 1913—1914, Pupil and assistant to Mr, Percy Edgerton, 
F.C.S. 1915—1917, Assistant chemist, Works Laboratory, Chatham Dock¬ 
yard. (Service in Royal Air Force.) 1921—1923, Chemist in charge, Works 
Laboratory, Chatham Dockyard. (Signed by) Percy Edgerton, D. B, Butler, 
J. A. Smythe, P. L. Robinson. 

Woodhead, Donald Whitley, 248, Claremont Road, Moss Side, Man¬ 
chester. British. Research Chemist. B.Sc. (Manchester). Twelve months’ 
research at Manchester University on photographic analysis of gaseous 
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explosions. Research Assistant to the Manchester Corporation Air Pollu¬ 
tion Advisory Board at Manchester College of Technology. (Signed by) 
H. B. Dixon, A. Lapworth, Colin Campbell, H. Wood. 

The following Certificates have been authorised by the Council 
for presentation to ballot under Bye-law I (2): 

Kerry, Arthur Nicholas, Jose Cubas 4725, Buenos Aires. English. 
Asst. Analytical Chemist, Buenos Aires and Pacific Railway, Buenos Aires, 
Argentine Republic. 7 Years as Chief Assistant to Mr. A. Courtenay 
Luck, F.I.C., F.C.S., Calle 25 do Mayo 611, Buenos Aires. (Signed by) 
A. Courtenay Luck. 

Lissenborough, Robert, Cawnpore. English. Manager, Cawnporo Sugar 
Works, Limited, Cawnpore. Analytical and Manufacturing Chemistry, 
Sugar Refining and Distilling. Manager, Refinery and Distillery, Cawnpore 
Sugar Works, Ltd. (Signed by) E. L. Watson, G. Peace. 

Walsh, Lionel 0. P., 242, Westmount Boulevard, Montreal. English. 
Vice-Fresident and General Manager, Dominion Tar and Chemical Co., 
Limited, Montreal. (Signed by) Arthur 0. Ponder. 


ADDITIONS TO THE LIBRARY. 

I. Donations. 

Archiv der Pharmazie. Vols. 248—255. Berlin 1910—1917. 
(For circulation.) Prom Sir W. J. Pope. 

Bearn, Joseph Gauld. The chemistry of paints, pigments, 
and varnishes. London 1923. pp. x + 278. ill. 30a. net. 
(Reed, 7/11/23.) From the Publishers: Messrs. Ernest Benn. 

Bloxam, Charles Loudon. Chemistry, inorganic and organic. 
With experiments. 11th edition. Revised by Arthur George 
Bloxam and Samuel Judd Lewis. London 1923. pp. x + 832. 
ill. 36a. net. (Reed. 20/10/23.) 

From the Publishers : Messrs. J. & A. Churchill. 
Boulton, W. Gerard. Blasting with high explosives: a 
practical handbook for mining and civil engineers, farmers, and all 
interested in demolitions. London 1923. pp. viii +108. ill. 
5a. net. (Reed. 19/10/23.) 

From the Publishers : Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
Lewis, Gilbert Newton. Valence and the structure of atoms 
and molecules. New York 1923. pp. 172. ill. $3*00 net. 
(Reed. 29/10/23.) 

From the Publishers : The Chemical Catalog Company, Inc. 
Morrell, Robert Selby. Varnishes and their components. 
London 1923. pp. xii +362. ill. 25a. net. (Reed. 14/11/23.) 
From the Publishers: Messrs. Henry Frowde and Hodder& Stoughton. 

Qppenheimer, Carl. Kurzes Lehrbuch der Chemie in Natur 
und Wirtschaft. Nebst einer Einfuhrung in die allgemeinc Chemie 
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von Johann Matula. Leipzig 1923. pp. xx + 268 + 862. ill. 
2&.net. (Reed. 26/10/23.) 

From the Publisher : Herr Georg Thieme. 

Scientific and Industrial Research, Department of. Report 
of the Oxygen Research Committee. London 1923. pp. viii + 
178. ill. (Reference.) 8a. 6 d. net. From the Department. 

SociiTfi Ohtmt que de Paris. Le§ons de chimie professes en 
1860—1869. 7 vols. [in 6]. Paris 1860—69. (Reed. 17/10/23.) 

From Sir W. J. Pope. 

Spaeth, Eduard. Die chemische und mikroskopische Unter- 
suchung des Hames. 6th edition. Leipzig 1924. pp. xxii + 726. 
ill. (Reed. 14/11/23.) From the Publisher : Herr J. A. Barth. 

Walden, Paul. Elektrochemie nichtwftssriger Losungen. Leip¬ 
zig 1924. pp. xii + 615. (Reed. 14/11/23.) 

From the Publisher: Herr J. A. Barth. 

Weyl, Theodor. [Editor.] Die Methoden der organischen 
Chemie. 2nd edition. Edited by Josef Houben. Vol. III. 
Leipzig 1923. pp. xxxviii -f- 1118. ill. (Reed. 9/11/23.) 

From the Publisher : Herr Georg Thieme. 

II. By Purchase. 

Andrade, Edward Neville da Costa. The structure of the 
atom. London 1923. pp. xvi + 314. ill. 16a. net. (Reed. 
17/10/23.) 

Arndt, Kurt. Handbuch der physikalisch-chemischen Technik 
fur Forscher und Techniker. 2nd edition, Stuttgart 1923. pp. 
xvi + 886. ill. (Reed. 25/10/23.) 

Askinsqn, George William. Perfumes and cosmetics: their 
preparation and manufacture. 5th edition. [New York] 1923. 
pp. xiv + 392. ill. 30a.net. (Reed. 14/11/23.) 

Bourcart, E. Insecticides, fungicides, and weedkillers: a 
practical manual on the diseases of plants and their remedies. 
Translated from the French, revised, and adapted to British 
standards and practice by Donald Grant. London 1913. pp. 
xxxvi -f 431. ill. 14a. 6 d. net. (Reed. 20/10/23.) 

Conrady, Alexander Eugen [and others]. Photography as a 
scientific implement. London 1923. pp. viii + 660. ill. 30a. 
net. (Reed. 17/10/23.) 

Cooper, F. J. Textile chemistry: an introduction to the 
chemistry of the cotton industry. London 11923]. pp. x + 236. 
ill. 10a. 6 d. net. (Reed. 19/10/23.) 

Cooper, William Ranson. Electro-chemistry related to engin¬ 
eering. London 1923. pp. xiv + 136. ill. 12a. 6d. net. (Reed. 
17/10/23.) 
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Davidson, William Brown. Gas manufacture. London 1923. 
pp. viii+ 404. ill. 21*. net. (Reed. 14/11/23.) 

Durvelle, J. P. The preparation of perfumes and cosmetics. 
Translated from the 4th French edition by Ernest John Parry. 
London 1923. pp. viii + 420. ill. 21*. net. (Reed. 14/11/23.) 

Goerens, Paul. Einfuhrung in die Metallographie. 3rd and 
4th edition. Halle (Saale). 1922. pp. xii + 344. ill. (Reed. 
25/10/23.) 

Kind, Walter. Das Bleichen der Pflanzenfasem. 2nd edition. 
Wittenberg, Bez. Halle 1922. pp. viii + 375. ill. (Reed. 
25/10/23.) 

Landolt, Hans Heinrich, and BOrnstein, Richard. Physik- 
alisch-chemische Tabellen. 5th edition. Edited by Walther 
Adolf Roth and Karl Scheel. 2 vols. Berlin 1923. pp. xvi + 
1096. ill. (Reference.) 

LOhnis, Felix, and Fred, Edwin Broun. Textbook of agri¬ 
cultural bacteriology. New York 1923. pp. x + 284. ill. 15*. 
net. (Reed. 17/10/23.) 

McEwen, Basil Charles. The properties of matter. London 
1923. pp. viii + 316. ill. 10*. 6 d. net. (Reed. 14/11/23.) 

McMillan, Walter George. A treatise on electro-metallurgy : 
embracing the application of electrolysis to the plating, depositing, 
smelting, and refining of various metals [&c.]. 4th edition. 
Revised by William Ranson Cooper. London 1923. pp. xvi + 
454. ill. 21*. net. (Reed. 17/10/23.) 

Palladin, Vladimir Ivanovi#. Plant physiology. Edited by 
Burton Edward Livingston. 2nd American edition with a 
biographic note and chapter summaries by the Editor, pp. xxxiv + 
360. ill. 20*. net. (Reed. 29/10/23.) 

Peterson, Frederick, Haines, Walter S., and Webster, 
Ralph W. [Editors.] Legal medicine and toxicology. 2nd 
edition. 2 vols. Philadelphia 1923. pp. 1196, 13—1072. ill. 
(Reference.) £5 net. 

Pollitt, Alan A. The causes and prevention of corrosion. 
London 1923. pp. 230. ill. 25*. net. (Reed. 17/10/23.) 

Rambush, N. E. Modem gas producers. London 1923. pp. 
xx + 646. ill. 55*. net. (Reed. 17/10/23.) 

Robertson, Thorburn Brailsford. The chemical basis of 
growth and senescence. Philadelphia [1923]. pp. viii + 390. 
ill. 12*. 6 d. net. (Reed. 14/11/23.) 

Sherrill, Miles Standish. A course of laboratory experiments 
on physico-chemical principles. New York 1923. pp. xii + 126. 
ill. 9*. net. (Reed. 6/11/23.) 

Starling, Ernest Henry. The action of alcohol on man. 
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With essays by Robert Hutchison, Sir Frederick Walker 
Mott, and Raymond Pearl. London 1923. pp. viii + 292. ill. 
12s. 6d. net. (Reed. 20/10/23.) 

Walker, William Hultz, Lewis, Warren K., and McAdams, 
William H. Principles of chemical engineering. New York 1923. 
pp. x + 638. ill. 25s. net. (Reed. 17/10/23.) 

Waran, H. P. Elements of glass-blowing. London 1923. 
pp. x + 116. ill. 2 8. 4d. net. (Reed. 19/10/23.) 

Whymper, Robert. The manufacture of confectionery. [Based 
upon Jacoutot’s “Chocolate and confectionery manufacture.”] 
London 1923. pp. viii + 252. ill. 25s. net. (Reed. 14/11/23.) 

Wright, Arthur. Industrial filtration. New York 1923. 
pp. 336. ill. 25s. net. (Reed. 31/10/23.) 

Zschimmer, Eberhard. Theorie der Glasschmelzkunst als 
physikalisch-chemische Technik. I. Jena 1923. pp. viii + 128. 
ill. (Reed. 25/10/23.) 


III. Pamphlets. 

Heslinga, Jacob. Onderzoekingen over de quantitative bepal- 
ing van chloor, broom en j odium in organische verbindungen. 
Amsterdam [1923]. pp. viii + 72. ill. 

Madras, Government of. Annual Report of the Chemical 
Examiner for 1922. By Clive Newcomb. Madras 1923. pp. 12. 

O’Harra, B. M. A bibliography on the electrothermic metallurgy 
of zinc. (From the Univ. Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy 
Bulletin , 1922, 6.) 

Parliamentary Reports. Committee on Industrial Paints . 
Report of the Departmental Committee appointed to re-examine 
the danger of lead paints to workers in the painting trades and the 
comparative efficiency, cost, and effects on the health of workers, 
of lead and leadless paints. London 1923. pp. 66. 

Planck, Max. The origin and development of the quantum 
theory : being the Nobel Prize address . . . 1920. Translated by 
H. T. Clarke and L. Silberstein. Oxford 1922. pp. 23. 

Pope, Sir William Jackson. Matter and energy: being the 
Watt Anniversary Lecture delivered before the Greenock Philo¬ 
sophical Society on 12th January 1923. Greenock 1923. pp. 29. 

Ramsay Memorial Fund. Report, accounts, and list of sub¬ 
scribers. 1916—1922. [London 1922.] pp. 35. 

Richardson, William I). Science in the packing industry. 
Chicago 1923. [pp. 70.] 
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Scientific and Industrial Research, Department of. De¬ 
terioration of structures of timber, metal, and concrete exposed 
to the action of sea-water. Third (interim) report of the Com¬ 
mittee of the Institution of Civil Engineers. Edited by P. M. 
Crosthwaite and Gilbert R. Redgrave. London 1923. pp. 
vi + 80. ill. 

- Building Research Board . Heat transmission through walls, 

concretes and plasters : experiments carried out at the National 
Physical Laboratory by Ezbr Griffiths. London 1923. pp. iv + 
34. ill. 

- Food Investigation Board . Special Report No. 12. 

Brown heart- 7 -a functional disease of apples and pears. By 
Franklin Kidd and Cyril West. London 1923. pp. x + 54. ill. 

-Special Report No. 13. Studies in sweetened and 

unsweetened (evaporated) condensed milk. By William George 
Savage and Roderick Francis Hunwicke. London 1923. pp. 
iv -f 104. 

-Special Report No. 15 by the Engineering Committee. 

Insulated and refrigerator barges for the carriage of perishable 
foods. London 1923. pp. iv+ 21 . ill. 

-Special Report No. 17. Mould growths upon cold- 

store meat. By F. T. Brooks and C. G. Hansford. London 
1923. pp. iv + 142. ill. 

■- Fuel Research Board. Technical Paper No. 6 . Com¬ 

parisons of some methods of running water-gas plant: a record of 
experiments at H.M. Fuel Research Station. By James Grieve 
King and J. Fraser Shaw. London 1923. pp. iv + 29. ill. 

-Technical Paper No. 7. Preliminary experiments in 

the low-temperature carbonisation of coal in \ertical retorts. 
London 1923. pp. 28. ill. 

Simonsen, John Lionel. The constituents of some Indian 
essential oils. Parts VIII—X. (From the Indian Forest Records , 
1923, 9.) 

Sinnatt, Frank Sturdy, and Slater, Leonard. The deter¬ 
mination of carbon monoxide in vitiated air, including the analysis 
of mine gases. (Lancs, and Cheshire Coal Research Assoc. Bulletin 
No. 13.) London 1923. pp. 22. ill. 

Stock, Philip Graham, and Monier-Williams, Gordon Wick¬ 
ham. Preliminary report on the use of hydrogen cyanide for fumig¬ 
ation purposes. (Ministry of Health Reports on Public Health 
and Medical Subjects. No. 19.) London 1923. pp. viii + 84. ill. 

Sudan Government. Wellcome Tropical Research Laboratories , 
Khartoum. Report of the Government Chemist for the year 1922. 
Chemical Seotion—Publication No. 26. Khartoum [1923J. pp. 30. 
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Thbbiault, Emeby J., and Clabk, William Mansfield. An 
experimental study of the relation of hydrogen ion concentrations 
to the formation of floe in alum solutions. (From the U.S. Public 
Health Reports, 1923, 38.) 

United States. Department of Agriculture.' Bulletin No. 1129. 
A physical and chemical study of milo and feterita kernels. By 
Geoboe L. Bidwell, Leslie E. Bopst, and John D. Bowling. 
Washington 1923. pp. 8. 

-Bulletin No. 1130. Significance of wheat hairs in 

microscopical examination of flour. By Geobge L. Keenan. 
Washington 1923. pp. 7. 

-Bulletin No. 1146. The influence of copper sprays on 

the yield and composition of Irish potato tubers. By Fbank C. 
Cook. Washington 1923. pp. 26. 

-Department Bulletin No. 1147. Chemical, physical 

and insecticidal properties of arsenicals. By Fbank C. Cook and 
N. E. McIndoo. Washington 1923. pp. 67. 

-Bulletin No. 1158. Production of sirup from sweet 

potatoes. By Hebbebt C. Gobe, H. C. Reese, and J. O. Reed. 
Washington 1923. pp. 33. 

-Department Bulletin No. 1168. Wearing qualities of 

shoe leathers. By Fletcher Peabbe Veitch, R. W. Fbey, and 
I. D. Clabke. Washington 1923. pp. 24. 

Wasastjeena, Jabl A. L’hydrolyse en solutions aqueuses de 
sulfhydrate de potassium. (From the Soc. Sci. Fennica Com. Phys.- 
Mat., 1923,1.) 

-On the radii of ions. (From the Soc. Sci. Fennica Com. 

Phys.-Mat., 1923, 1.) 

-On the refraction equivalents of ions and the structure of 

compound ions. (From the Soc. Sci. Fennica Com. Phys.-Mat., 
1923,1.) 

-Sur l’hydrolyse du monosulfure de potassium. (From the 

Soc. Sci. Fennica Com. Phys.-Mat., 1923,1.) 

Williams, David Embys, and James, Thomas Campbell. The 
addition of hydrogen to acetylenic acids. (From Aberystwyth 
Studies, 1922, 4.) 

Woolwich, Research Department. R. D. Report No. 22. (Part 
HI.) The viscosity of cellulose. London 1923. pp. 8. ill. 



INSTRUCTIONS TO ABSTRACTORS, 

GIVING THE 

NOMENCLATURE AND SYSTEM OF NOTATION 

ADOPTED IE THE ABSTBACTS. 


The object of the abstracts of chemical papers published elsewhere 
than in the Transactions of the Society is to furnish the Fellows with 
a concise account of the progress of chemical science from month to 
month. It must be understood that as the abstracts are prepared 
for the information of the Fellows in general, they cannot possibly be 
made so full or so detailed as to obviate on the part of those who are 
engaged on special investigations the necessity of consulting the 
original memoirs. 

1. Titles of papers must be given literally. 

2 . Before beginning to write the abstract, the whole of the original 
paper must be read, m order that a judgment may be formed of its 
importance and of the scale on which the abstract should be made. 

3. In the case of papers dealing with subjects not strictly chemical, 
the abstract should refer only to matters of chemical interest in the 
original. 

4. The abstract should consist mainly of the expression, in the 
abstractor’s own words, of the substance of the paper. 

5. The abstract should be made as short as is consistent with a 
clear and accurate statement of the author’s results. 

6 . A concise statement showing the general trend of the investigation 
should be given at the commencement of those abstracts where the 
nature of the original permits of it. 

7. If an abstract of a paper on the same subject, either by the 
author of the paper abstracted, or by some other author, has already 
appeared, note should, as a rule, be made of this fact. 

8 . Matter which has appeared once in the Abstracts is not to be 
abstracted again, a reference being given to the volume in which the 
abstract may be found. 

9. As a rule, details of methods of preparation or analysis, or 
generally speaking of work, are to be omitted, unless such details are 
essential to the understanding of the results, or have some inde¬ 
pendent value. Further, comparatively unimportant compounds, such 
as the inorganic salts of organic bases or acids, should be mentioned 
quite shortly. On the other hand, data such as melting and boiling 
points, sp. gr., specific rotation, Ac., must be given in every case unless 
recorded in earlier papers. 

C2XIV. ii. 46 
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Nomenclature. 

10. Employ names such as sodium chloride , potassium sulphate for 
inorganic compounds, and use the terminals ous and to only in dis- 
tinguishing compounds of different orders derived from the same 
elementary radicle; such, for instance, as mercurous and mercuric 
chlorides, sulphurous and sulphuric acids. 

11. Term compounds of metallic radicles with the OH-group 
hydroxides and not hydrates, the name hydrate being reserved for com¬ 
pounds supposed to contain water of combination or crystallisation. 

12 . Term salts containing an amount of metal equivalent to the 
displaceable hydrogen of the acid, normal and not neutral salts, and 
assign names such as sodium hydrogen sulphate, disodium hydrogen 
phosphate, &c., to the acid salts. Basic salts as a rule are best desig¬ 
nated merely by their formulae . 

13. Names in common use for oxides should be employed, for 
example: NO, nitric oxide; C0 2 , carbon dioxide ; P 4 O ia , phosphoric 
oxide ; As 4 0 6 , arsenious oxide ; Fe 2 0 8 , ferric oxide. 

14. In open chain compounds, Greek letters must be used to indicate 
the position of a substituent, the letter a being assigned to the first 
carbon atom in the formula, except in the case of GN and CO a H, 
for example, CH 8 -CH 2 *CH 2 -CH 2 1 a-iodobutane, CH 3 -CH 2 -CH 2 -CN 
a-cyanopropane. 

15. Isomeric open chain compounds are most conveniently repre¬ 
sented as substitution derivatives of the longest carbon chain in the 
formula; for example, 

CH •CH 8 > CH " CH <CH 8 or CH 8 -CH 2 -CHMe-CHMe-CH 8 
should be termed jSy-dimethylpentane not methylethylwopropyl- 
methane, and ^»>0 H-CH<^q * H or CH S * CHMe-CHMe-C0 2 H 

should be termed a^-dimethylbutyric acid, not a^-trimethylpropionic, 
or a-methyltsovaleric, or methylisopropylacetic acid. 

16. Use names such as methane, ethane, &c., for the normal 
paraffins or hydrocarbons of the C n H2 n +2 series of the form 
CH 8 *[CH 2 ] 5 *CH 8> <fec. Term the hydrocarbons C 2 H 4 and C 2 H 2 ethylene 
and acetylene respectively (not ethene and ethine). Homologues of 
the ethylene series are to be indicated by the suffix -me, and those of 
the acetylene series, wherever possible, by -inene. Adopt the name 
allene for the hydrocarbon CH 2 IG!CH 2 . 

17. Distinguish all hydroxyl derivatives of hydrocarbons by names 
ending in ol. Alcohols should be spoken of as mono-, di-, tri-, or 
n-hydric, according to the number of OH-groups. Compounds which 
are not alcohols, but for which names ending in ol have been used, 
Are to be represented by names ending in ofe, if a systematic name 
cannot he given, thus anisole not anisol, indole not indol. Compounds 
such as MeONa, EtONa. «fcc., Bhould be termed sodium methoxide, 
sodium ethoxide, (fee. 

18. The radicles indicated in the name of a compound are to be 
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gw* in the order fluoro-, chloro-, bromo-, iodo-, nitro-, nitroso-, 
amino-, imino-, cyano-, thiocyano-, hydroxy-, keto-. 

19. Compounds analogous to the acids of the laetie series containing 
the OH-group should be termed Apdrcoty-derivatives, and not oxy-deriva- 
tives; for example, hydroxyacetic and not oxyaoetie acid. Compounds 
containing the analogous groups OEt, OPh, OAc, <fac., should in like 
manner be termed ethoxy-, phenoxy-, acetoxy- derivatives. Thus 
aethoxypropionie add, OEfCHMe*COgH, instead of ethyl-laotic acid; 
3:4-diethoxy benzoic acid, (OEt) 2 C 6 H 8 *CO«H, instead of diethylproto* 
cateohuie acid ; and a-acetoxypropionic acid, OAc’CHMe'CO^H, instead 
of acetyl-lactic acid. Terms such as diethylprotoeatechuio acid should 
be understood to mean a compound formed by the displacement of 
hydrogen atoms in the hydrocarbon radicle of protoeatechuic acid by 
ethyl, thus, C 6 HEt 2 (OH) 2 *CO # H, and not C 8 H 8 (0Et) 2 *C0 2 H, just as 
dibromoprotocatechuic acid is understood to be the name of a compound 
of the formula 0 6 HBr a (0H) 2 *C0 2 H. 

20. The term tth&r should be restricted to the oxides of hydro¬ 
carbon radicles and their derivatives, and the esters (so-called com¬ 
pound ethers or ethereal salts) should be represented by names similar 
to those given to metallic salts. 

21. When a substituent is one of the groups NH 2 , NHR, NR 2 , NH or 
NR, its name should end in ino ; for example, ^3-aminopropionic acid, 
NH^CHj-CH 2 -C0 2 H, 0-anilino-acrylic acid, NHPh-CH:CH-C0 2 H, 
a-iminopropionic acid, NHICMe'C0 2 H. 

22. Compounds of the radicle SO s H should, whenever possible, be 
termed sulphonic acids, or failing this, sulpho-compounds; for example, 
benzenesulphonic acid, sulphobenzoic acid. 

23. Basic substances should invariably be indicated by names 
ending in ins, as aniline instead of anilin, the termination in being 
restricted to certain neutral compounds, viz., glycerides, glucosides, 
bitter principles, and proteins, such as palmitin, amygdalin, albumin. 
The compounds of basic substances with hydrogen chloride, bromide 
or iodide should always receive names ending in id* and not ate, as 
morphine hydrochloride and not morphine hydrochlorate. 

24. The Collective Index, 4th decade (1903-1912) should be adopted 
as the standard of reference on questions of nomenclature not provided 
for in the preceding sections. 


Notation. 

25. In empirical formulae the elements are to be given in the 
order C, H, 0, N, Cl, Br, I, F, S, P, and the remainder alphabetically. 

26. Equations should be omitted unless essential to the under¬ 
standing of the results; as a rule, they should not be written on a 
separate line, but should tl run on M with the text. 

27. To economise space, it is desirable: 

(a) That dot* should be used instead of da*h** in connecting 
contiguous symbols or radicles, whenever this does 
not interfere with the clearness of the formula. 

46-2 
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(b) That formula© should be shortened by the judicious 

employment of the symbols Me for CH., Et for 
0 2 H 6 , Pi- for CH 2 -CH 2 *CH 8 , Pr* for CH(CH 8 ) 2 , Ph 
for C 6 H 6 , Py for C ft H 4 N, Ac for OOCH 8 , and Bz for 
C0-0 6 H 6 . 

(c) That formulae should be written in one line whenever 

this can be done without obscuring their meaning. 

28. In representing the constitution of benzene derivatives, the 
relative positions of the radicles in the symbol of benzene should be 
indicated by numerals, instead of by means of the hexagon formula. 

(a) The abbreviations o-, m-, and p-, should be used in place 

of 1:2- or ortho-, 1 :3- or meta-, and 1: 4- or para. 

(b) In numbering positions in the case of substitution deriva¬ 

tives of phenol, aniline, benzonitrile, benzoic acid, 
benzenesulphonic acid, benzaldehyde, and toluene, 
the characteristic radicle of each of these parent 
substances is to be regarded as in position 1 (compare 
Collective Index). 

(c) Names of substitution derivatives should be given in 

such a way that the position of the substituent is 
indicated by a numeral prefixed ; for example :— 

S0 8 H 

Br is 2 :5-dibromobenzenesulphonic acid; 

Br! 


Me 


SOgH! 


NH 2 is 3-bromo-o-toluidine-5 sulphonic acid. 
Br 


29. In representing the constitution of derivatives of other “ closed 
chain** hydrocarbons, graphic formulae should not be employed, but 
the system of numbering positions indicated in Biohter*s Lexikon der 
Kohlenstoff-Verbiridungen (3rd edition, 1910, pp. 14—26) should be 
used, of which the following schemes may be regarded as typical:— 


0 

s 

NH 

A 

/N 

/X 

5 2, 

i s 2 

£ 2 

1 

« 3 

4 a 

I 4 _ 8 | 

Furan. 

Thiophen. 

Pyrrole. 

0 

S 

NH 

5 8 

A 


4 sN 

|4_a|N 

)4 3 

Oxazole. 

Thiacole. 

Pynusole. 



5 


NH 

it *i 


I* . «l 
N 


N 


Puriue.* 


8 I Jl 

\y\y 

Naphthalene. 



6 I I , 3 ' 

\y\y\y 

Anthracene. 


/i\ 

I? 61 


A 


S' 6' 

\y 


16 3 

V/ 

Diphenyl. 


N 

/i\ 

6 2i 

5 Si 

Pyridine, 

N 

16 3 

\y\y 

Quinoline. 


/t\/i\ 


I*. 


Indole, 


/»YY 

Is I 31 

wv/ 

isoQuinOline. 

/9--10\ 

/\— /\ 

1* I I 1 


'7 6 

w 


|4 2 | 

w 


/a'\/r\ 


Phenan throne. 

- /lX/aX 


\y\y \y\y 

jSjS-Dinaphthyl. 


Manuscript. 

30. In view of the difficulty of dealing with MSS. of widely varying 
sizes, abstracts cannot be accepted unless written on quarto paper 
(10x8 in.). 

31. Not more than one abstract must appear on a sheet. 

32. When an abstract exceeds a sheet in length, the sheets must be 
fastened together by means of gum at the top left-hand corner. 

33. The name of the abstractor must be written diagonally at the 
top left-hand corner of the first sheet of the abstract. 

Prooffe. 

34. Abstractors are expected to read and correct proofs carefully, 
and to check all formulae and figures against MSS. 

35. All proofs, however small, must be returned to the Sub-Editor 
not later than 24 hours after receipt from the printers. 


*** The Editor’s decision, in all matters connected with the 
Abstracts, must be considered final. 

* This numbering, proposed originally by & Fischer, is adopted in the text of the 
Lexihm, 
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INTERNATIONAL PHYSICO-CHEMICAL SYMBOLS, 


List of Symbols Recommended by the Working Committee of the 
International Commission for the Unification of Physico-chemical 
Symbols (1914). [See Trans., 1921,119, 502—512.] 


1. Mathematical Symbols. 


Base of natural (Napierian) logarithms ... 

Diameter . 

Radius . 

Ratio of circumference to diameter .. 

Summation. 

Variation . 

Total differential . 

Partial differential . 


Usual 

symbol. 

e 

d 

r 

% 

2 

8 

d 

8 


Alternative' 
symbol. 


2. Universal Constants . 


Acceleration due to gravity. 

Mechanical equivalent of heat . 

Avogadro’s constant [number of molecules 

in 1 gram-molecule (mole) ]. 

Gas constant per mole. 

Faraday's constant (number of coulombs 

per gram-equivalent of an ion) . 

Charge on an electron . 


9 

J 

N 

R 

F 


3. General Physics and Chemistry . 


Length . 

Height... 

M a ss ....... 

Time . 

Volume . 

Density (mass per unit volume) .. 

Pressure. 

Concentration ... 

Mole fraction... 

Critical constants : pressure, volume, tem¬ 
perature (centigrade), temperature 

(absolute), density . 

Reduced quantities: pressure, volume, 

temperature, density . 

van der Waals's constants . 

Fluidity . 

Viscosity . 

Surface tension. 

Diffusion coefficient. 

Atomic weight . 

Molecular weight ..... 

Velocity coefficient of reaotion . 

Equilibrium constant . 

vee’t Hoff coefficient .... 

Degree of dissociation (electrolytic, thermal, 
eto.) . 


} 


l 

h 

m 

t 

v,V 

d 

P$ P 
c 9 C 
x 

\ d e 

(PnVt 

Ur. T, % d t 
0, h 
t 

V 

y 

A 

A 

M 

t 


D 


9 
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4. Heat and Thermodynamic*. 


Temperature (centigrade) . 

Temperature (absolute) . 

Critical temperature . 

Reduced temperature . 

Critical solution temperature . 

Quantity of heat . 

Entropy. 

Specific heat . 

Specific heat at constant pressure. 

Specific heat at constant volume . 

Ratio of specific heats, c 9 : c, . 

Molecular heat . 

Molecular heat at constant pressure . 

Molecular heat at constant volume . 

Latent heat per gram . 

Latent heat per mole . 

Maximum work (diminution of free energy) 


Usual 

symbol. 

* 

T 

t* %'s 
Jf 

Q 

8 

c 

C P 

C, 

l 

% 

l 

L 


ft. Optics. 


Wave-length of light . 

Refractive index . 

Specific refractive power (Gladstone and 

Dale) . 

Specific* refractive power (Loren tz and 
Lorenz) . 

Molecular refractive power. 

Angle of optical rotation. 

Specific rotatory power . 

Molecular rotatory power . 

Specific magnetic rotation . 

Molecular magnetic rotation . 


\ 

n 


*e. ['«]£ 
n. [*i]l 

( Ri 

V [Bet [Hit 

a 


6. Electricity and Magnetism . 


Quantity of electricity. 

Current intensity . 

Resistance . 

Electromotive force . 

Electrode potential, or discharge potential 

of an ion . 

Electrode potential referred to the normal 
hydrogen or normal calomel electrode 
respectively, the potential of which iB 

taken as zero. 

Normal potential, i.e., the electrode poten¬ 
tial referred to the normal hydrogen or 
normal calomel electrode respectively, 
when the solution is molecular-normal 
in respeot of all participating sub¬ 
stances and ions of variable concentra¬ 
tion . 

Dielectric constant . 

Conductivity (specific conductance) . 

Equivalent conductivity. 

Equivalent conductivity at different dilu¬ 
tions—volumes in litres containing 
1 gram-equivalent .. 


Q 

/ 

R 

E 


E k9 E 9 


e 

it 

A 


At#, A* A# 


Alternative 

symbol. 

9 


n. 


W 


•*, < 










































INTBBNATIOffAL PHY8IOO<JHEMIGAL SYNBftQLS. 


6. Electricity and Magnetism —(oontmued). 


Equivalent conductivity of kation and 

* of anion . 

Equivalent conductivity of specified ions... 

Moleoular conductivity . 

Velocity of kation and of anion in cm./ sec. 
when the potential gradient is 1 volt 


per cm. 

Transport number of kation and of anion ... 

Magnetic permeability. 

Magnetio susceptibility . 


Usual 

symbol. 


A*, A« 

Ak* Aoi' 


u k , U. 

n k ,n a 

M 

K 


Alternative 

symbol. 


Symbol. 

A 

a 

b 

C 

c 

*C„C. 

c p » c * 

D 

d 

d, 

d 

E 

e 

Eh, E e 


0 E k , *E. 


F 


9 

h 

I 

i 

J 

K 

K«K, 


. & 

L 

l 

M 

MM 

MM 

m 

N 


n 


List of Symbols , Arranged Alphabetically. 

Name of quantity. 

Atomic weight; maximum work. 

Van der YVaals’s constant. 

Van der Waals’s constant. 

Concentration; molecular heat. 

Concentration; specific heat. 

Molecular heat at constant pressure, and at constant 
volume. 

Specific heat at constant pressure, and at constant volume. 
Alternative symbol for density. 

Diameter; total differential; density. 

Critical density. 

Reduced density. 

Electromotive force; electrode potential. 

Base of Napierian logarithms; charge on an electron. 
Electrode potential referred to the normal hydrogen or the 
normal calomel electrode, respectively, the potential 
of which is taken as zero. 

Normal potential, that is, the electrode potential referred to 
the normal hydrogen or the normal calomel electrode 
respectively, when the solution is molecular-normal in 
respect of all participating substances and ions of 
variable concentration. 

Faraday’s constant (number of coulombs per gram-equiv¬ 
alent of an ion). 

Acceleration due to gravity. 

Height. 

Current. 

Van’t Hoff’s coefficient. 

Mechanical equivalent of heat. 

Equilibrium constant. 

Equilibrium constant, when molar concentrations and 
partial pressures respectively are employed. 

Velocity coefficient of reaotion. 

Latent heat per mole. 

Length; latent heat per gram. 

Molecular weight. 

Molecular rotatory power. 

Molecular magnetio rotatory power. 

Mass. 

Avogadro’s constant (Losohmidt’s number) or number of 
molecules in 1 gram-molecule." 

Refractive index. 








INTERNATIONAL PHY8IOO-CHEMICAL SYMBOLS. 


List of Symbols , Arranged Alphabetically —(continued). 


Symbol. 
**, n m 
n, 

P 

P 

Pcs Pr 

Q 

R 

Ra, R t 
r 

r*,r L 

J5 

T 

T. 

T r 

T» 

t 
U 
t* 

U 

u k ,u m 

V 

v 

W 

X 

a 

W 

y 

A 

* 

6 

« 

*»»« 


••• 


V 

9 

K 

A 

^l#» A oo 

A*, A« 

\ 

A 4 

* 

1 


<r 



Name of quantity. 

Transport number of kation and of anion. 

Refractive index (alternative symbol). 

Pressure. 

Pressure. 

Critical pressure : reduced pressure. 

Quantity of heat; quantity of electricity. 

Gas oonstant per mole; electrical resistance. 

Molecular refractive power, according to Gladstone and 
Dale, and to Lorentz and Lorenz respectively. 

Radius. 

Specific refractive power according to Gladstone and Dale, 
and to Lorentz and Lorenz respectively. 

Entropy. 

Absolute temperature. 

Critical temperature (on the absolute scale). 

Reduced temperature (absolute). 

Critical solution temperature (absolute). 

Time; temperature (centigrade). 

Critical temperature (centigrade). 

Critical solution temperature (centigrade). 

Reduced temperature (centigrade). 

Velocity of kation and of aruon in cm./sec. when the poten¬ 
tial gradient is 1 volt per cm. 

Volume. 

Volume. 

Critical volume : reduced volume. 

Electrical resistance (alternative symbol). 

Mole fraction. 

Degree of dissociation (electrolytio, thermal, etc.); angle 
of optical rotation. 

Specific rotatory power. 

Surface tension; ratio of specific heats. 

Diffusion coefficient. 

Variation. 

Partial differential. 

Electrode potential (alternative symbol); dieleotrio con¬ 
stant. 

Electrode potential referred to the normal hvdrogen or the 
normal calomel electrode respectively, the potential of 
which is taken as zero (alternative symbols). 

Normal potential, that is, the electrode potential referred to 
the normal hydrogen or the normal calomel electrode 
respectively, when the solution is molecular-normal in 
respect of all participating substances and ions of 
variable concentration (alternative symbols). 

Viscosity. 

Temperature (centigrade), (alternative symbol). 

Specific conductance (conductivity); magnetic suscepti¬ 
bility. 

Equivalent conductivity. 

Equivalent conductivity at different dilutions (volumes in 
litres containing 1 gram-equivalent). 

Equivalent conductivity of kation and of anion. 
Wave-length of light. 

Molecular conductivity; magnetio permeability. 

Ratio of circumference to diameter. 

Summation. 

Surface tension (alternative symbol). 

Fluidity. 

Specific magnetio rotation. 
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JOURNALS FROM WHICH ABSTRACTS ARE MADE. 


The following is a list of Journals from which abstracts are made (directly or 
indirectly) by the Chemical Society and the Society of Chemical Industry. 
The abbreviated titles printed in italics represent Journals abstracted by the 
Chemical Society, those printed in roman type being abstracted by the Society 
of Chemical Industry. Of the former Journals those indicated by an asterisk 
are also abstracted by the Society of Chemical Industry. 


Abbreviated Title. 
Abh. Bdhm. Ahad. . • 

Abh, Deut Naturwiss. Med. 

Ver. Bohmen. 

Acta. Sci. Fennicae . 

Agric. Bull. F. M. S. 

Agric. J. India . 

Agric. Res. Inst.. Pusa Ren. 
(Bull.) 

Allgem. Z. Bierbrau. u. 
Malzfabr. 

Amer ♦ J. Bot. . . . 

Amer. J. Dis. Children 
Amer. J. Pharm. 

Amer. J. Physiol . 

Amer. J. Publ. Health 
*Amer. J. Sci . . 

Amer. Min. 

Anal. A8oc. Qulm. Argentina 
Anal. FIs. Qulm. 

♦ Analyst t . 

Annalen .... 
Ann. Bot. 

Ann. di Bot. 

Ann. Chim. 

*Ann. Chim Analyt. 

Ann. di Chim. AppL . 

Atm. Falsif. 

Ann. hyg. pub. med. legale. 
Ann. Ink. Pasteur . 

Ann. Physik . . 

Ann. Physique . 

Ann. R. Staz. Chim. Agrar. 
Speriin, 

Ann. sci. Univ. Jassy 
Ann. Soc. Oeol. Belg. x Publ . 

rel. au Congo Beige 
Apoth. Zeit. 

Arb. Oebiet. Physik , Math . 
Chem. 

Arch . Fntw. -meek. Org. . 
Arch . expt. Path. Pharm. . 

Arch. Farm . sperim. Sci. aff. 


Journal. 

Abhandlungen der Bohmisohen Akademie. 
Abhandlungen der Deutschen Naturwissenscbaftlichen 
und Medizinischen Verein, Boh men. 

Acta Sooietatis Scientiarum Fennioae, 

Agricultural Bulletin of the Federated Malay States. 
Agricultural Journal of India. 

Agricultural Research Institute, Pusa, Report and 
Bulletins. 

Allgemeine Zeitschrift fiir Bierbrauerei und Male- 
fabrikation. 

American Journal of Botany. 

American Journal of Diseases of Children. 

American Journal of Pharmacy. 

American Journal of Physiology. 

American Journal of Public Health. 

American Journal of Science. 

American Mineralogist. 

Anales de la Asociacion Qulmica Argentina. 

Anales de la Sociedad Espahola de Fisica y Quimica. 
Analyst. 

Justus Liebig’s Annalen der Chemie. 

Annals of Botany. 

Annali di Botamca. 

Annales de Chimie. 

Annales de Chimie Analytiqne et de Chimie Appliqufo. 
Annali di Chimica Applicate. 

Annales deg Falsifications. 

Annales d’hygi&ne publiqne et de medicine legale. 
Annales de fTnititut Pasteur. 

Annalen der Physik. 

Annales de Physique. 

Annali della K. Stxzione Ohimico Agraria Sperimen 
tale di Roma. 

Annales scientifiques de I'UnirersiU de Jassy. 

Annales de la Soci£t6 g6ologique de Belgique: Publi¬ 
cations relatives au Congo Beige. 
Apotheker-Zeitung. 

Arbeiten ana dem Gebiete der Physik, Mathematik 
nnd Chemie. 

Archiv fiir Entwwldungsmechanik der Organismen. 
Archiv fiir experimentelle Pathologic und Pharma- 
kologie. 

Archivio di Farmaoologia sperimentale e Science affini. 
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Abbreviated Title. 
^rek. Fisiol. . * 

-ircA. Ini. Med. 

Ardh. m. Bud. 

Arch, Med. Pharm. milit .. 
^(ro4. Mierland. . 

^rcA. Norland, physiol. . 

*Areh. Pharm. . . 

JrcA. iS'ci. pAys. nctf.. 

Arch. BoikeriiicL Ned. Indie 

Asm. Aft*. 0 coJ. 
Aitrophys. J. . 

*Atti R. Acoad . Atncet 
-41ft iZ. Aocad. Sci. Torino 
Atti R. 1st. Veneto Sci. 

Anst Pharm. Note* . 

2te#r. Afin. Japan . 

2fcr$r. HUUenm. Rundoeh. . 

•Jfcr. 

Her. JW. tori. (Tee. . 

•iter. Ztew/. pharm. (?«. . 
Her. Oberhese. Gee. Natur. 
Heilkunde. 

Ber. Ohara Inst landw. 
ForwMi. 

Ber.Sdche.Akad. Wise. . 

Berlin. A?in» JFbcA. . 
% Bied. Zenit. . 

* Biochem. J. * 

+Biochem. Z. , 

Bd. of Trade J. . 

2?oZ. ^cad. Noe. Cicnciae , 
Cordoba. 

*Boll. Chim.farm . . . 

NoW. tfoc. Atari. /ZaZ. . • 

ito#. &kj. Med.-Chirurg, . 
BoL (knit. 

Bot . Caz . 

Brass. Malt. 

Brau- u. Malziud. 
Braunkohle 

* Brennstoff-Chem. . . 

Brewers* J. 

Brit. J. Phot . 

Brit. Med. J. 

Bril. Pat .... 
Buletinul Chim. 

Bui. Soe. Chim. Romania . 
Bui . Soc. Romans Stiin. . 
Bull. Acad. toy. Belg. 

BuU. Aoad. Sci. Boumaime 

Bull. Assoc. Chim. Suer. . 


Journal. 

Archivio di Fisiologia. 

The Archives of Internal Medicine. 

Archives italiennes de Biologic. 

Archives de Medicine et de Pharm&cie militaires. 
Archives N&rkndaiwa de sciences ezactes et natn- 
relles. 

Archives Nderlandaises de physiologic de l’homme et 
dee animaox. 

Arohiv der PharmazU. 

Archives des Sciences physiques et naturelles. 

Arohief voor de Saikerindiistrie in Nederkndsch* 
Indie. 

Arkiv for Kemi, Mineralogi och Geologi. 

Astrophvtioal Journal. 

Atti della Reale Acoademia National© dei Linoei. 

Atti della Reale Acoademia delle Science di Torino* 
Atti del Reale Istitnto Yeneto di Scienze, Letter# ed 
Arti. 

Australian Pharmaceutical Notes and News. 

Beitrage zur Mineralogie von Japan. 

Berg- und Hiittenmannisches Rundschau. 

Benchte der Deutschen chemischen GeselUchaft 
Beriohte der Deutschen botanischen Gesellschaft. 
Berichteder Deutschen pharmaacutischen Geaellichaft. 
Beriohte der Oberhessischen Gesellschaft fur Natur* 
und Heilkunde zu Giessen. 

Beriohte des Ohara Instituts fiir landwirtschaftliclie 
Forsclmngen. 

Beriohte iiber die Verhandlungen der Sachrischsn 
Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig. 

Berliner Klinische Wochenschrift 
Biedermann’s Zentralblatt. 

Biochemical Journal. 

Biochemisrhe Zeitschrift 
Board of Trade Journal. 

Boletin de la Academia Nacfonal des Ciencias, Cordoba. 

Bolletino Chimico farmaceutico. 

Bolletino della Societh Geologies Italian#. 

Bolletino della Societk Medico-Chirurgica, Pavia 
Botanisches Centralblatt. 

Botanical Gazette. 

Brasserie et Malterie. 

Brau- u. Malzindustrie. 

Braunkohle* 

Brennstoff-Chemie. 

Brewers’ Journal. 

British Journal of Photography. 

British Medical Journal. 

British Patent. 

Buletinul Chiraie. 

Buletinul SocieUtei de Chimie din Rom&nia. 

Buletinul Societatii Romane de Stiinte. 

Academia royale de Belgique—Bulletin de la Glass# 
des Sciences. 

Bulletin de la Section Scientiflque de l’Acadfatie 
Roumaine. 

Bulletin de 1* Association des Chimistes de Sooicrts st 
de Distillerie. 




IS JOURNALS FROM WHICH ABSTRACTS ARE MADS. 

Abbreviated Title. Journal. 

Boll Bureau of Standards Bulletin of the Bureau of Standards (U.S.A.). 

(U 8 .A.). 

Bull, Com. G4ol. Finland *. Bulletin de la Commission G 6 ologique de Fin- 

lande. 

Bull Forest Exp. Stat. Bulletin of the Forest Experiment Station, Meguro, 
Meguro. Tokyo. 

Bull, g&ru ThArap. , . Bulletin g 6 n 6 ral de Th4rapeutique m 6 dicale, chir- 

urgicale, obet^tricale. 

Bull . Geol, J Alsace.. . Bulletin du Service de la Carte Geologique d’Alsace et 

de Lorraine. 

Bull. Geol. Inst. Univ. Up - Bulletin of the Geological Institution of the University 
sales. of Ups&la. 

Bull. Geol. Soc. Amer. . Bulletin of the Geological Society of America. 

Bull. Geol. Survey, U.S.A. Bulletin of the U.S. Geological Survey. 

Bull. Geol. Survey, West Bulletin of the Geological Survey, West Australia. 
Australia. 

Bull. Imp. Inst. . . Bulletin of the Imperial Institute. 

Bull. Indian Ind. Lab. . Bulletin of Indian Industries and Labour. 

Bull. Inst. Fhys. Chem. Bulletin of the Institute of Physical and Chemical 
Res., Japan. Research) Japan (Rikwagaku Kerkyujo Ih5). 

Bull. Johns Hopkins Hos - Bulletin of the Johns Hopkins Hospital. 
pital. 

Bull. School Mines and Bulletin of the School of Mines and Metallurgy, 
Met., Univ. Missouri , University of Missouri. 

Bull. Sen Pharmacol. . Bulletin des Sciences Fharmacologiques. 

*Bull. Soc. chim. . . Bulletin de la Soci 6 t 6 chimique de France. 

*Bull. Soc. chim. Belg. . Bulletin de la Soci6t4 chimique de Belgique. 

Bull. Soc. Chim . biol. . Bulletin de la Soci 6 t 6 de Chimie biologique. 

Bull. Soc. d’Encour. . . Bulletin de la Soci6t4 d’ Encouragement pour Pin- 

dustrie Nationale. 

Bull. Soc. franc. Min. . Bulletin de la Soci 6 t 6 franpaise de Min 6 ralogie. 

Bull. Soc. Fran 9 . Phot. . Bulletin de la Socidt 6 Frangaise de Photographic. 

Bull. Soc. Geol. Belg. . Bulletin de la Societie Geologique de Belgique. 

Bull. Soc. Ind. Mulhou&e . Bulletin de la Soci 6 t£ Industrielle de Mulhouse. 

Bull. Soc. Ind. Nord. . Bulletin de la Soci 6 t^ Industrielle du Nord de la 

T France. 

Bull. Soc. Oural. Sci. Nat. Bulletin de la Soci6t4 Ouralienne des Amateurs des 

Sciences Naturelles k Catherineberg. 

Bull. Soc. Pharm. Bordeaux Bulletin des Travanx de la Soci 6 t 6 de Pharmacie de 

Bordeaux. 

Bull.WellcomeTrop.Re8.Lab. Bulletin of the Wellcome Tropical Research Labora¬ 
tory. 

Cairo Sci. J. . . . Cairo Scientific Journal. 

Cauada Dept. Mines Publ.. Canada Department of Mines Publications. 

* Canadian Chem. Met. . Canadian Chemistry and Metallurgy. 

Canadian Med. Assoc. J. . Canadian Medical Association Journal. 

Caoutchouc et Gutta-Percha Le Caoutchouc et le Gutta-Percha. 
uasopis. Math. Fysiky . Casopis pro pfistovdnl Mathewatiky a Fysiky. 
Cellulosechem. . . . Cellulosechemie. 

Centr. Min. . . . Centralblatt fur Mineralogie, Geologic und Palaonto- 

logie. 

Ch. of Comm. J. . . Chamber of Commerce Journal. 

Cfcm. App. . . . Chemische Apparatus 

Chem. Erde . . . Chemie der Erae. 

Chem. Ind. . . . Chemische Industrie. 

Chem. Iisty . . . Chemick 6 Listy pro V&lu a PrSmysl. Organ de la 

4< Ceskd chemicka Spole&nost proVedn a Prumysl.” 
*Chem. and Met. Eng. . Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering. 

*Ohem. News . . . Chemical News. 



mmiw FROM WHICH ABSTRACTS ARX MADE, 


I? 


Abbreviated Title. 
Chem* Trade J.. 

Chem. Umschau 

*Chem. Weehblad 
*Chem. Ztg. 

*Chem. Zentr. 

Chem. and Drug. 

*Chim. et 2nd. 

Collegium . 

*Compt. rend. 

Compt. rend . Biol. . 

Comptes rend. Trav. Lab. 
Oarlsberg 

D. R.-P. 

Dept. Chem. S. Australia, 
Bull. 

Dent. med. Woch. 

Boon. Oeol . 

Econ. Proc. Roy. Dubl. Soc. 

Engineering 

Eng. and Min. J. 

Exper. Stat. Rec. 
Farben-Ztg. 

Fermentforsch. . 
Feuerungstechnik 
Flora .... 
Fbldtani Kbzlony 

Ft. Pat . 

Gas J. 

Gas World. 

*Oazzetta . 

Oeol. For. Fork. 

Oeol. Mag. . 

Gerber 

+Giom. Chim. 2nd. Appl . . 
Gummi-Ztg. 

Handl. Vijft. Nat , . 

Hawaii Agric. Exp. Stat. 
Bull. 

Heart . 

Helv. Chim . Acta. 

2ndian J. Med. Res. . 
India-rubber J. . 

*Ind. Eng . Chem. 

Int. Rev. Set. Pract. Agric. 

Int. Sugar J. 

Iron Steel Inst. Carnegie 
Schol. Mem. 

Jahrb. Oeol Reichsanst. • 
Jahrb. Min. . • 

Jahrb . Min. Beil.-Bd. 

Jahrb. Radioaktiv. Elek - 
tronik. 

Jahrb. wrn. Bot. . 


Journal. 

Chemical Trade Journal. 

Chemiscbe Umsohau auf dem Gebiete der Fette, Oele, 
Waobse, und Harze. 

Chemiscb Weekblad. 

Chemiker-Zeitung. 

Chemiscbee Zentralblatt. 

Chemist and Druggist. 

Chimie et Industrie. 

Collegium. 

Comptes rendus hebdomadaires des Stances de l'Aca- 
d4mie des Sciences. 

Comptes rendus hebdomadaires de Stances de laSod4t4 
ae Biologic. 

Comptes renaus des Travaux du Laboratoire Carls- 
berg. 

Deutsches Reiohs-Patent. 

Department of Chemistry, South Australia, Bulletins. 

Deutsche medizinische Woehenschrift. 

Economic Geology. 

Economic Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society. 
Engineering. 

Engineering and Mining Journal. 

Experiment Station Record. 

Farben-Zeitung. 

Fermentforschung. 

Feuerungstechnik. 

Flora. 

Foldtani Kbzlony. 

French Patent. 

Gas Journal. 

Gas World. 

Gazzetta chimica italiana. 

Geologiska Foreningens i Stockholm Forhandlingar. 
Geological Magazine. 

Gerber. 

Giornale di Chimica Industrial ed Applicata. 
Gumrai-Zoitung. 

Handelingen van het Vijftende Natuur. 

Hawaii Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletins. 

Heart. 

Helvetica Chimica Aota. 

Indian Journal of Medical Research. 

India-rubber Journal. 

Industrial and Engineering Chemistry. 

International Review of the Science and Practice of 
Agriculture. 

International Sugar Journal. 

Iron and Steel Institute, Carnegie Scholarship 
Memoirs. 

Jahrbuch der geologischen Reichsanstalt. 

Noues Jahrbuch fur Mineralogie, Geologic ijnd 
Palaontologie. 

Neues Jahrbuch fur Mineralogie, Geologie und Palae- 
ontologie, Beilage-Band. 

Jahrbuch der Radioaktivitat und Elektronik, 

Jahrbuch fiir wissenschaftliche Botanik. 
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JOURNALS FROM WHICH ABSTRACTS ARE MADE. 


Abbreviated Title. 
Jahresber . Ges. vaterl. 

JTnttwr. 

Japan . /. PAys. . 

/emit. ^nt». 

V. ^yric. Pee. . 

V, Ayric. Pci. . 

J. Amer. Ceram. Soc. . 

* /. Amer. Chem . Poc. 

J. Amer. Leather Chem. 
Assoc. 

/. Amer. Med. Assoc . • 
J. Assoc. Off. Agric. Chem. 


V. 2Wef. C%em. . 

J. Canad. Min. Inst. . 

J. Chem. Ind. Tokyo . 

J. Chem. Met. Soc. S. Africa 

/. Chem. Soc . Japan . 

/. Cftim. physique 
J. Coll. Agric. Hokkaido . 

J. Coll Agric. Tokyo . 

J. Coll. Eng. Tokyo . 

*/. Coll. Sci. Tokyo . 

J. Exp. Med. 

*J. franklin Inst. 

J. Gasbeleucht. . 

J. gen. Physiol. . 

J. Genetics .... 

J. Geol . 

J. Geol. Sot. Tokyo 


J. Hygiene .... 
/. Indian Ind. Lab. . 

*J. Indian Inst. Sci. . 

J. Inst. Brewing 
J. Inst. Metals . 

J. Inst Petroleum Tech. . 

J. Iron and Steel Inst. 

J. Landw. 

J. Marine Biol. Assoc. U.K. 


J. Med. Res. 

J. Min. Agric. . 

J. Path. Boot. . , 

/. Opt . Soc. Amer. 

*J t . Pharm. Chim. 

J. Pharm. Expt. Ther. 

J. Pharm. Soc, Japan 

V. Physical Chem. 

/. Physiol. • 


Journal. 

Jahmberioht der schlesischen Gesellsohaft for Viter- 
landische Knltur. 

Japanese Journal of Physics. 

Jem-kontorets Annuler. 

Journal of Agricultural Research. 

Journal of Agricultural Science. 

Journal of the American Ceramic Society. 

Journal of the American Chemical Society. 

Journal of the American Leather Chemists' Associa¬ 
tion. 

Journal of ths American Medical Association. 

Journal of the Association of Offioial Agricultural 
Chemists. 

Journal of Biological Chemistry. 

Journal of the Canadian Mining Institute. 

See Kdgyo-Kwagaku-Zasshi. 

Journal of the Chemical Metallurgical, and Mining 
Society of South Africa. 

Journal of the Chemical Society of Japan. (Nippon 
Kwagaku Kwai Shi.) 

Journal ae Ohimie physique. 

Journal of the College of Agriculture, Hokkaido Impe¬ 
rial University, Japan. 

Journal of the College of Agriculture, Imperial Uni¬ 
versity of Tokyo, Japan. 

Journal or the College or Engineering, Imperial Uni¬ 
versity of Tokyo. 

Journal of the College of Science, Imperial University 
of Tokyo. 

Journal of Experimental Medicine. 

Journal of the Franklin Institute. 

Journal fiir Gasbeleuchtung und Wasserversorgung. 
Journal of general Physiology. 

Journal of Genetics. 

Journal of Geology. 

Chishitsugaku Zasshi (Journal of the Geological 
Society of Tokyo). 

Journal of Hygiene. 

Journal of Indian Industries and Labour. 

Journal of the Indian Institute of Science. 

Journal of the Institute of Brewing. 

Journal of the Institute of Metals. 

Journal of the Institution of Petroleum Technolo¬ 
gists. 

Journal of the Iron and Steel Institute. 

Journal for Londwirtschaft. 

Journal of the Marine Biological Association of the 
United Kingdom. 

Journal of Medical Research. 

Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

Journal of Pathology and Bacteriology. 

Journal of the Optical Society of America. 

Journal de Pharmacie et de Chimie. 

Journal of Pharmacology and Experimental Thera¬ 
peutics. 

Journal of the Pharmaceutical Society of Jai>an 
(Yakugaktuasahi). 

Journal of Physical Chemistry. 

Journal of Physiology. 




JOURHALS FROM WHICH ABSTRACTS ARB KADK. 15 


Abbreviated Title. 

J. Physiol. Path. gin. . 

J. Phys. Radium . . 

*J. pr . Ohm. 

J. Proc. Asiatic Soc. Bengal. 

J, Proc. Boy. Soc. New South 
Wales. 

J. Roy. Agric. Soc. . 

J. Roy . Army Med. Corps . 
J. Roy. Hort. Soc. • 

J. Boy. Soc. New South 
Wales. 

J. Roy. Soc. West Australia 
♦/. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soc. 


J. Scot. Met. Soc. 

J. Soc. Arte 

J. Boo. Dyers and Col. 

J. Soc. Leather Trades Chem. 
J. Soc. Glass Technology 
fj. S. African Assoc. Anal. 
L Chem. 

Changed 1922 to 
J. S. African Chem. Inst, . 
J. Textile Inst. . 

J. Usines Gaz 

J. Washington Acad. Sci. . 

J. West Scotland Iron Steel 
Inst. 

K. Svenska Vet. Akad. 

Saudi. 

Kentucky Exp. Stat. Bull. 
Keram. Rundsch. 

Kew Ball. 

Kogyd-Kwagaku-Zasshi (J. 

Chem. Ina. Japan). 

* KolloidZ : 

*Koll. Chem. Beihsfle 
Kosmos .... 

KUhn-Archiv . . , 

Kunststoffe • . 

Lancet .... 

Landw. Jahrb. . 

Landw. Versuchs.-Stat. 
Leather Trades Rev. . 
Louisiana Bull. • 

Louisiana Planter 
Lunds Unit. Arsskr. . 
Math, is Termis. Ert. 

Medd. K. Vetenskapsdkad. 
Nobel-Inst. 

Medd. on QrMamd . 

Med. Genees. Lab . Weltevre - 
den. 

Med. Chron. . 

Med. Klinik 
Mem. Accad . Lined . 

Mem. Accad. Sci. Torino . 


Journal. 

Journal de Physiologie et de Pathologic gfalrale. 
Journal de Physique et le Radium. 

Journal fur praktasche Chemie. 

Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Sooisty of 
Bengal. 

Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of 
New South Wales. 

Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society. 

Journal of the Royal Army Medical Corps. 

Journal of the Royal Hortienltnral Society. 

Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of New 
South Wales. 

Journal of the Royal Society of West Australia. 
Journal of the Physical and Chemical Society of 
Russia. 

Journal of the Scottish Meteorological Society. 

Journal of the Royal Society of Arts. 

Journal of the Society of Dyers and Colonriats. 

Journal of the Society of Leather Trades Chemists. 
Journal of the Society of Glass Technology. 

Journal of the South African Association of Analytical"! 
Chemists. J 


Journal of the South African Chemical Institute. 
Journal of the Textile Institute. 

Journal dea Usines k Gaz. 

Journal of the Washington Academy of Science. 
Journal of the West of Scotland Iron and Steel 
Institute. 

Kongliga Svenska Yetenskaps Akademiens Hand- 
Yingar. 

Kentucky Experimental Station, Bulletin. 

Keramisch Rundschau. 

Kew Bulletin. 

Kogyo-Kwagaku-Zasshi (Journal of Chemical Industry, 
Japan). 

Kolloia Zeitschrift. 

KoUoid-chemische Beihefte. 

Kosmos (Lemberg). 

Kiihn-Archiv. 

Kunststoffe. 

The Lancet. 

Landwirtschaftliche Jahrbiicher. 

Die landwirtschaftlichen Versuohs-Stationen. 

Leather Trades Review. 

Louisiana Balletiu. 

Louisiana Planter. 

Lunds Universitets Ars-skrift. 

Mathematikai 4s Term&zettudomanyi Ertesfto, Buda¬ 
pest. 

Medaelanden fr£n Kongl*Yetenskapsakademiens Nobel- 
Institute 

Meddelser on Gronland. * 

Mededeelingen uit het Geneeskundig Labor&torium te 
Weltevreden. 

Medical Chronicle. 

Medizinisehe Klinik. 

Memorie della Reale Aocademia dei Lincei. 

Memorie della Reale Accademia delle Soienze di Torino. 



JOURNALS FROM WHICH ABSTRACTS ARS MADE. 
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Abbreviated Title. 
Mem. Coll . Sci. Kydtd 

Mem. Coll. Sci. and Eng. 

Ky6t6 Imp. Univ. 

Mem. Dept. Agric. India . 
Mem. Manchester Phil . Soc. 

Mem. Soc. Ing. Civ. . 

Mem. Soc. Toscana Sci. Kat. 

M&n. Poudres . 

Me tall u Erz 

Metrop. Water Bd. Rep. . 
Milch. Zentr. 

Min . Mag . 

Mitt. Materialpruf. • 

Mitt. med. Ges . Tokyo 

Mitt. Natur/orsch. Gcs. 
Halle. 

Mitt. Path. hist. K. Univ. 
Japan. 

*Monatsh . 

Monatsh. Math. Physik 
*Mon. Sci. 

Month. Not. Roy. Astr. Soc. 

Munch, med. JVoch. . 
Nachr. G^s. Wm. Got¬ 
tingen. 

Nature .... 
Naturwiss. 

Natuno. Rdsch.. 

New York Agr. Expt. Sta. 
Bull. 

New Zealand Dominion 
Laby. Kept. 

New Zealand Jnl. of Science 
and Technology 
Nippon Kwagaku Kwai Shi 
{J. Chem. Soc. Japan). 
Nova Acta Soc . Sci . . 

A uovo Cim. 

Of vers. Fvnska Vet.-Soc. 

*Oesterr. Chem.-Zcit.. 

Oil and Colour Trades J. , 
Oil, Paint, and Drug Rep.. 
Ovlrsigt Danske Vid. Stlsk. 

Paper .... 
Papierfabr. 

Perf. and Easent. Oil Rec. . 
Per. spis. Sofia . . . 

Petroleum Age. . 


Journal. 

Memoirs of the College of Science, Kyfitfi Imperial 
University. 

Memoirs of the College of Science and Engineering, 
Kyot8 Imperial University. 

Memoirs of the Department of Agriculture in India. 

Memoirs and Proceedings of the Manchester Literary 
and Philosophical Society. 

M4moires de la Soci4t6 des Ing4nieurs Civile de 
France. 

Memorie della Society Toscana di Science natural! 
residents in Pisa. 

Memorial des Poudrcs. 

Metall und Erz. 

Metropolitan Water Board Reports. 

Milchwirtschaftliches Zentralblatt. 

Mmeralogical Magazine and Journal of the Mineral- 
ogical Society. 

Mittheilungen aus dem Materialprufungsamt zu Gross- 
Lichterfelde West. 

Mittheilungen der mcdizinischon Gesellschaft zu 
Tokyo. 

Mittheilungen der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft zu 
Halle. 

Mitteilungcn aus dem pathologischen Institut der 
Kaiserlichen Universitat zu Sendai, Japan, 

Monatshefte fur Chemie und verwandte Teile anderer 
Wissenschaften. 

Monatshefte fur Mathematik und Physik. 

Moniteur Scientifique. 

Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society, 
London. 

Munchener medizinische Wochenschrift. 

Nachrichten von der Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften 
zu Gottingen. 

Nature. 

Die Naturwissenschaften. 

Naturwissenschaftliche Rundschau. 

New York Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletins. 

New Zealand Dominion Laboratory Reports. 

New Zealand Journal of Science and Technology. 

Nippon Kwagaku Kwa Shi (Journal of the Chemical 
Society of Japan). 

Nova Acta Regiae Societatis Scientiaruin Upsaliensis. 

II Nuovo Cimento. 

(Jfversigt af Finska Vetenskaps-Societ^tcns Forhand- 
lingar, Helsingfors. 

Oesterreichische Chemiker-Zeitung. 

Oil and Colour Trades Journal. 

Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter. 

Oversigt over det Kongelige Danske Videnskabemes 
Selskabs Forhandlingar. 

Paper. 

Papier-Fabrikant. 

Perfumery and Essential Oil Record. 

Periodicesko spisanie Sofia. 

Petroleum Age, including Petroleum. 



JOURNALS FROM WHICH ABSTRACTS ARE MADE* 
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Abbreviated Title. Journal. 

Pflilger's Archiv . . . Archiv fur die gesamte Physiologic dea Monschen 

und der Thiere. 

Pharm, J. * * . . Pharmaceutical JouraaL 

*Pharm. Weekbhd . . Pharmaceutisch Weekblad. 

* Pharm. Zenlr.-h. . . Pharmazeutische Zentralhalle. 

Phil Mag ..... Philosophical Magazine (The London, Edinburgh and 

Dublin). 

Phil. Traits. • . . Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society of 

London. 

Philippine J. Sci. . . Philippine Journal of Science. 

Phot J.Photographic Journal. 

Phot. Korr. . . . Photographische Korrespondenz. 

Physical Rev. . . . Physical Review. 

Physikal . Z. Physikalische Zeitschrift. 

Proc. Amer. Phil. Soc . . Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society. 

Pros. Amer. Physiol. Soc. . Proceedings of the American Physiological Society. 
*Proc. Amer. Soc. Biol. Proceedings of the American Society of Biological 
Chem. Chemists. 

Proc. Amer. Soc. Civ. Eng. Proceedings of the American Society of Civil 

Engineers. 

Proo. Amer. Soc. Testing Proceedings of American Society for Testing Materials. 
Materials 

Proc. Austral. Inst. Min. Proceedings of the Australasian Institute of Mining 
Met. and Metallurgy. 

Proc. Camb. Phil . Soc. . Proceedings of the Cambridge Philosophical Society. 
Proc. Barham Phil. Soc. . Proceedings of the Durham Philosophical Society. 

Proc. Eng. Soc. W. Pa. . Proceedings of the Engineers’ Society of Western 

Pennsylvania. 

Proc. Inst. Civ. Eng.. . Proceedings of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 

Proc. Inst. Mech. Eng. . Proceedings of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers. 
*Proc. K. Akad. Wetensch. Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen te Amster- 
Amsterdam. dam. Proceedings (English veision). 

Proc. Nat. Acad. Sci. . Proceedings of the National Academy of Sciences. 

Proc. Nova Scotia Inst. Proceedings of the Nova Scotia Institute of Science. 
Sci. 

Proc . Phil. Soc. Glasgow . Proceedings of the Glasgow Ahilosophical Society. 

Proc. Physical Soc. . • Proceedings of the Physical Society of London. 

Proc. Physiol. Soc. » . Proceedings of the Physiological Society. 

Proc. Roy. Inst. . . Proceedings of the Royal Institution of Great Britain. 

Proc. Roy. Irish Acad. . Pi oceedings of the Royal Irish Academy. 

*Proc. Roy. Soc.. . . Proceedings of the Royal Society. 

Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin .. . Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 

Proc. Roy. Soc. Med. . . Proceedings of the Royal Society of Medicine. 

Proc. Roy. Soc. Queensland Proceedings of the Royal Society of Queensland. 

Proc. Roy. Soc. Tasmania . Proceedings of the Royal Society of Tasmania. 

Proc. Sci ♦ Assoc., Vizian - Proceedings of the Science Association, Maharajah’s 
agram College, Yizianagram. 

Proc. Soc. Exp. Biol . Med.. Proceedings of the Society for Experimental Biology 

and Medicine. 

Proc. U.S. Nat. Mils. . . Proceedings of the United States National Museum. 

Proc. verb. Soc. Toscana Sci. Processi verbali Societk Toscana di Scienze Naturali* 
Nat. 

Pulp and Paper Magazine . Pulp and Paper Magazine of Canada. * 

Quart. J. Geol. Soc. . . Quarterly Journal of the Geological Society. 

Quart. J. Med. . . . Quarterly Journal of Medicine. 

Radium in Biol . Heilkunde Radium in Biologie und Heilkunde. 

Rec. Australian Mus. . Records of the Australian Museum. 

Rec. trav. hot. Nicrland. . Recueil des travaux botaniques N6erlandaises. 

*Rec. trav. chim. . . Recueil des travaux chimiques des Pays-Bas. 
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JOURNALS FROM WHICH ABSTRACTS ARB MADE. 


Abbreviated Title. Journal. 

Mmd.Accad. Sci. Fie. Mat Rendiconfco dell’ Aocademia dalle Scienee Fiaiche t 
Napoli. Matematiche, Napoli. 

Rend* 1 st. Lomb. Sci. Lett .. Readioonti dell’ Reale Iatituto Lombardo di Scienee e 

Letters. 

Rep. Amt. Assoc. Sci . • Report of the Australian Association for the Advance¬ 

ment of Science. 

Rep. Brit. Assoc. . • Report of the British Association for the Advancement 

of Science. 

Rev. Chim. * . . Revue chimique . . . Oficijelni organ udrtUfenja Jugo- 

slavenskih Kemicara. 

Rev. qtn. Bet. . • . Revue g6n6rale de Botanique. 

Rev. g 4 n. Colloid. . . Revue g6o£rale des Colloides. 

Rev. G 4 n. Mat. Col. . • Revue U6n6rale des Matures Colorantes. 

Rev. M6t.Revue de M6tallmgie. 

Rev. Real Acad. Ciencias Revista de la Real Academia de Ciencias exactas, 
exact. Madrid. Fisicas y Natu rales de Madrid. 

Riv. Min. Crist. Hal.. • Rivista di Mmeralogia e Cristallografia Italians. 

'Roczniki Chemji . . Roczniki Chemji organ Polskiego Towarzystwa 

Chemicznego. 

Sbomik Klubu Pri. . . Sbornik Klubu Fftrodov6deck6ho (Prague). 

8chweiz. Apoth. Zeit. . Schweizerische Apotheker Zeitung. 

Schweiz. Chem. Zeit. . Schweizerische Ohemiker Zeitung. 

Science .... Scienoe. 

Scient. Amer. . . . Scientific American. 

*Sci. Ind. Rep . Roure-Bcr- Scientific and Industrial Reports of Roure-Bertrand 
trand Fils . Fils. 

Sci. Proc. Roy. Dubl. Soc. . Scientific Proceedings of the Royal Dublin Society. 

Sci. Rep. Tdhoku Imp. Science Reports, T6lioku Imperial University. 

Univ. 

Sci. Trans. Roy. DM. Soc. Scientific Transactions of the Royal Dublin Society. 
Beifensied. Ztg. . . Seifensieder Zeitung. 

Sitzungsber. Akad.Munchen. Sitzungeberichte der bayerischen Akademie der Wisaen- 

schaften zu Miinchen. 

Sitzungsber. Akad. Wise. Sitzungeberichte der Akademie der Wissenschaften, 
Wien. Wien. 

SUswngsber. Gee. Naturwiss. Sitzungeberichte der Gesellschaft zur Beforderung der 
Marburg. gesammten Naturwissenschaften in Marburg. 

Sitzungsber. Hcidclbcrgcr Sitzungeberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der Wis- 
Akad. Wis. senschaften. 

Sitzung 8 ber.Med.Naturwies. Sitzungsberichte der Medizinisch-Naturwisaenschaft- 
Oes. Monster. lichen GeMllechaft zu Mtinster-in-Westfalen*. 

Sitzungsber. Naturforsch. Sitzungeberichte der Naturforschenden Gesellschaft zu 
Ges. Rostock. Rostock. 

Sitzungsber. phys. med. Ges. Sitzungsberichte der physikalisch-medizinischen Gesell- 
Rrlangen. sonaft zu Erlangen. 

Sitzungsber. Preuss. Akad. Sitznngsberiohte der Preuseiechen Akademie der 
Wise. Berlin. mssensohaften zu Berlin. 

Skand. Arch. Physiol. . Skandinarisohee Archiv fur Physiologie. 

Smithsonian Miscell. Coll. Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections. 

*Sett Sci. • . • Soil Science. 

South African. J. Ind . South African Journal of Industries. 

South African J. Sci . South African Journal of Science. 

Sprechsaal. • Sprechsaal. 

Stahl u. Eisen . Stahl and Eisen. 

Staz. sper. agr. ital. Stazioni sperimentali agrarie italiane. 

Strahlenther. . Strahlentnerapie. 

Suom. Tied. Toim. Suomalaieen Tiedeakatemian Toimituskia. 

Svcnsk Kern. Tidskr. Svensk Kemiak Tidakrift 

T. .Transaotione of tha Chemical Society. 



JOURNALS FROM WHICH ABSTRACTS ARE MADE 
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Abbreviated Title. 


Journal. 


Tech. Rep. Tdhoku Imp . 
Univ, 

Tekn. Tidsk. 

Textilber. 

Ther, Oegenw. . 

Ther. Monatsh . . 

Times Eng. Supplt. . 
Tonind.-Zeit. . 

Trans. Amer. Electrochem. 
Soc. 

Trans. Amer. Inst. Chera. 
Eng. 

Trans. Amer. Inst. Metals , 
Trans. Amer. Inst. Min. 
Eng. 

Trans. Ceram. Soc. . 

* Trans. Faraday Soc. 

Trans. Inst. Min. and Met. 

Tr. N. Eug; Inst. Min. and 
Met. 

Trane. New Zealand Inst. . 
Trane. Nova Scotia Inst. Sci. 
Trane. Roy. Irish Acad . 
Tram. Roy . Soc. Canada . 
Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin. 
Trane. Roy. Soc. Sth. 
Africa. 

Tech . Min. Mitt. 

U.S. Bureau of Mines, Bull. 

and Tech. Papers. 

U.S. Bureau Plant Ind. 

U.S. Oomm. Ropt. . 

U.S. Dept. Agric. Bull. 

U.S. Hyg. Labor. Bull. 

U.S. Pat . 

Univ. Illinois Bull. . 

Utah Agric. Coll. Exper. 
Stat. Bull. 

Verb. Ocol. Reicheanst . 
men. 

Verh. Gee. deut. Naturforech. 
Aerzte. 

Verh. Naturhiet. med. Vcr. 
Heidelberg. 

Verh. Naturhiet , Rheinl . . 

Verh. Physiol. Gee. Berlin . 

Verh . Schweiz . Nat . Gee. . 

Viet. Mem. Mue. Geol. Sur¬ 
vey, Canada . 

Videnekab. Skrifter . 
Wiener Klin. Woch. , 

Wise. Abhandl. Physikal- 
Tech . Reicheanst . 


Technology Rep *>rts of the T6hgku ImperiaLUuiversity, 
Sendai, Japan. 

Teknisk Tidskrift 

Textilberichte fiber Wissenschaft, Industrie und 
Handel. 

Die Tkerapie der Qegenwart 

Therapeutische Half-Monatshefte. 

Times Engineering Supplement. 

Tonindustrie-Zeitung. 

Transactions of the American Electrochemical Society, 
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